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A   GLOSSARY, 


Ik  ME,  AND  I'LL  KA  THEE,  prov., 
or  more  commonljr,  in  bd  abbremt«d 
form,  KA  ME,  KA  THEE.  A  pro. 
Terbial  phrase,  considered  ■«  ptridle] 
with  the  fiBtiu  adage,  "Hnii  mutu6 
•cabniiti"  but  of  Scottish  origiD,  in 
which  dialect  ea,  pronouncea  erne, 
means  call,  or  invite;  as  they  ose/a 
for  fall,  a  for  all,  Ac.  See  Jamieson 
in  Call.  Bay  has  it  among  hi*  Pro- 
Tcrbs,  p.  126,  bat  witliont  nodes  of 
ita  real  origin.  'His  illaatrations  ire 
merely  these :  "  Da  mthi  mutuum 
testimonium."  Cie.  Orai.  pro  Flae. 
Lend  me  an  oath  or  testimony ;  swear 
for  me,  and  I'll  do  as  mnch  for  yon ; 
or  claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  yoo ;  com- 
mend me,  and  III  commend  yon. 
Pro  DeUo  Calmriam.  Neptune 
changed  with  Latona  "Delos  for 
Calanria."  But  none  of  these  come 
exacily  to  the  point:  "One  good 
turn  deserres  another,"  is  quite  as 
parallel  as  any  of  them,  aud  "claw 
me,"  ftc.,  much  more  so.  See  Claw. 
In  Kelly'sScottishFroTerbs  it  stands; 

tmtmi.nirttlraam.  Letl.KlL 

With  the  marginal  inteqtretation  in- 
vite,  and  an  explanation  anbjoined, 
"Spoken  when  great  people  inrite 
jTid>  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the 

'  In  England  it  was  sometimes  pro- 
nonoced  kay  ;  whence,  in  the  follow- 

,  ing  passage,  it  is  prioted  with  the 
letter  k  alone,  and  is  so  punned  upon 


as  to  pron  that  it  most  be  prononnced 
iaif,  or  key  .- 

Ttiaa  ut  panlu  to  ma  As  aj  wcncti,  uid  I  la  Ihn 
tat  th;  eaiuciuga.  ''  ih>  ^  <*<*,  niu  Umngti  court 
tud  oooBtrr.  Skut.  WiU  nld,  ml  nbtlE  Ouick- 
lUier.  noH  ritf  tU  dmi  U>  lU  thii  woM't 
tcOalj.  Xu(w.  Bm,  O.  PL,  It,  Ml. 

Key  itself  was  often  pronounced  kay. 
See  K&r. 

Wa  mli-lBepen 

HoU  cDmnondeiia,  •upplj'  ou  ■noIliEr 

Ob  klL  oecuknu,    1  eu  bomv  /or  %  week 

Two  huDdrcd  pDiradi  of  QDB,  ■■  nadii/ ft  eAeobd, 

A  Uiiid  li)ri  don  the  net ;  ud  vhen  Ibej  wut, 

Aa  nav  meilcr'i  Done*  couh  in,  1  do  ttmy  it. 

KmU.lMtlut.  Jttultgtr'iCUflitJMm.ii.l. 

Also  act  IT,  ac.  2. ' 

Itnu.U  IkH,  on*  pod  (onnHMkelh  uuUier. 

Hrwiooei  Ponu,  mi  Pnoria,  B,  I  b. 
Let'ibaMnd.: 
lonknovtheliirtwitriekij  XtaH.jhtlw. 

*  amm  dtUf.  O.  Fl.,  •,  4H. 


lu  one  pasMge  we  ftnd  a  ndiculoua, 
and  probably  an  arbitrary,  roriation 


!ioUiiduto>*maina|iiadtnii,I'lllM 
IB  to  bi  TOD  uother. 


l,ii»{,-,*e.,ij.l 
jud  ui  LDCli  tu  dflj. 


IMuiiu  muom  lUeK  I  ta  nu,  *■  1*«,  one  fosd  tn 
nnintli  uDttacr. 

iruUW  Ditliem*rt,  OL  ISM,  p.  Kt. 

KAM.  Crooked.  "  Kam,  in  Erse,  is 
aquint-ey'd,  and  applied  to  anything 
awry."  Jokna.  Thus  eamoek  means 
a  crooked  tree  (see  Cauock)  ;  and  it 
ia  most  probable  that  they  are  both 
from  the  same  origin.  Minihew  has 
eaTVoia,  crooked ;  from  which  be  de- 
rives ieammt,  and  adds  forte  a  (o^- 
*ikot.      Mr,  Stcerens  says  kam  is 
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XA  ME»  AND  I'LL  KA  THEE,  prw., 
or  more  commonly,  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  KA  ME,  KA  THEE.  A  pro- 
▼erbial  phrase,  considered  as  parallel 
with  the  Tiatin  adage,  "Mali  mutu5 
scabniit;"  but  of  Scottish  origin,  in 
which  dialect  ca,  pronoanced  eaw, 
means  call,  or  invite ;  as  they  ase  fa 
for  fall,  a  for  all,  &c.  See  Jamieson 
in  Call.  Ray  has  it  among  hi*  Pro- 
Yerbs,  p.  126,  bat  withoat  notice  of 
its  real  origin.  His  illastratioas  are 
merely  these ;  **  Da  mihi  mutaam 
testimonium."  Cic.  Orat,  pro  Floe. 
Lend  me  an  oath  or  testimony ;  swear 
for  me,  and  I'll  do  as  much  for  you ; 
or  claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  you ;  com- 
mend me,  and  I'll  commend  you. 
Pro  Dello  Calauriam.  Neptune 
changed  with  Latona  *'Delos  for 
Calauria."  But  none  of  these  come 
exactly  to  the  point:  "One  good 
turn  deserves  another,"  is  onite  as 
parallel  as  any  of  them,  and  "claw 
me,"  &c.,  mucn  more  so.  See  Claw. 
Id  Kelly's  Scottish  Proverbs  it  stands : 

Emtwu^trndrUtmsikM,  Lett  K  SI. 

With  the  marginal  interpretatiou  in- 

tiie,  and  an  explanation  subjoined, 

"Spoken  when  great  people  invite 

jndk  feast  one  another,  and  neglect  the 

^  poor." 

In  England  it  was  sometimes  pro- 
nounced kay  ;  whence,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  it  is  printed  with  the 
letter  k  alone,  and  is  so  punned  upon 


as  to  prove  that  it  must  be  pronoanced 
kay^  or  key  : 

Thou  art  pandar  to  me  for  my  wendi,  and  I  to  thee 
for  thy  coaaenage.  '  "mn  i^  mm.  rona  throag^  court 
and  coontry.  Stcur.  Wdl  laid,  my  anbtte  Quick- 
aihrer.  Thoae  Em  op€  tht  ioort  to  all  thia  world'a 
felicity.  Boilw.  Boe,  O.  PL,  iv,  S31. 

Key  itself  was  often  pronoanced  kay. 
See  Kat. 

We  caah-keepen 
Hold  eorreapondenee,  aupply  one  another 
On  all  occasiona.    I  can  oonrow  for  a  week 
Tare  hundred  pounda  of  one,  aa  mudi  of  a  aeoond, 
A  third  laya  doirn  the  reat ;  and  when  they  want^ 
Aa  my  maater'a  money  cornea  in,  I  do  rmy  it. 
Ka  MM,  ka  tktt.  Mauimg^r^i  CUf  Jfoioai,  ii,  1. 

Also  act  iv,  sc.  2.  ' 

E»mt,ka  tJut,  one  good  tonme  aaketh  another. 

H*}fwoo^»  Poemt^  <m  Pnnerbtt  £,  1  b. 
Let'abefhenda; 
Ton  kno^the  law  haa  trickaj  Ka  mm,  te  thee. 

*  J2aa>  JUe^,  0.  PI..  ▼,  4M. 

To  keepe  thia  rule— !««#  mm,  and  J  kmet  thee; 
To  play  the  aainta  «-hereaa  we  dirda  be. 

Lodft,  Satire  lat 

In  one  pasAsge  we  find  a  ridiculous, 
and  probably  an  arbitrary,  variation 
of  it: 

If  yonll  be  ao  kind  aa  to  1»  me  one  good  tazn.  111  b« 
80  ooorteoua  to  loftyoa  another. 

WUck  qfEdm,  by  RowUy,  f-e.,  U.  I 
fBut  kay  wu,  II*  kag  thee;  giro  me  an  men  to  day, 
Ue  giro  thee  an  eU  to  morrow. 

Jrmin.,  Nest  qfNinnies^  1808. 
f  Epig.  6.    Jta  Hue,  Im  ikn. 
If  y  mnae  hath  Tow'd,  revenge  ahall  hare  her  awindge 
To  ealch  a  parret  in  the  woMcocka  aprindge,  kc 

Tayhr't  Workn,  16S0. 
tManoa  mannm  frieatt  km  m«,Is  </U«,aiie  good  tumo 
xeonirefli  another. 

mthml^  JHetUmMTf,  ed.  1634,  p.  665. 

KAM.  Crooked.  "Kam,  in  Erse,  is 
squint-ey'd,  and  applied  to  anything 
awry."  Johns,  Thus  eamoch  means 
a  crooked  tree  (see  Camock)  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  are  both 
from  the  same  origin.  Minshew  has 
caTnoie^  crooked;  from  which  he  de- 
rives kamme^  and  adds  forte  a  ca/i- 
irvAos*     Mr,  Steevens  says  kam  is 
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al80  Welch  for  crooked.  Camus, 
flat,  or  SDnb-nosed,  in  French,  is  by 
Menage  derived  from  eamurus,  Latin 
for  crooked.  "  Camuris  sub  corni- 
bus."  Firff,  Clean  ham  means  all 
wrong  or  crooked,  and  was  corrupted 
into  Jcim  kam. 

Sic.  Tbii  is  dean  bm. 

Brut.  Merely  awry :  when  he  did  love  hit  coQntr;^ , 

It  honour'd  him.  Coriol.f  iii,  1. 

Cotgrave  in  Contrepoil,  or  ^  Contre- 
poiL  "Against  the  wooll,  the  wrong 
way,  clean  contrary,  quite  kamme,''* 
Kim  kam  occurs  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, and  in  one  cited  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. 

The  wavering  commoni  in  iym  kam  sectn  are  haled. 

Sianykwnfi  Virg. 

Coles  has  kim  kam,  and  renders  it  by 
prtsposterk.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  in  use 
in  his  time,  for  he  says,  "  Clean  kam 
i8,  by  vulgar  pronunciation,  brought 
to  kim  kam** 
fKANGLED.  Perhaps  an  error  for 
tangled, 

I  parte  the  tangled  locka. 

KendtUrs  Flowen  of  Buigramwut,  1577. 

fKANIRER.  One  who  sells  ale,  to  be 
taken  away  in  cans,  and  not  drunk 
on  the  premises. 

Alio  in  townee  which  are  no  thorow-fare»  the  josticn 
ahall  doe  well  to  be  iparing  in  allowing  of  any  ale- 
house, (except  it  be  at  the  suit  of  the  fliiefe  inhabi- 
tants there,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
their  poore) :  and  then  Kanikeri  (onely  to  sell  to  the 
poore,  and  out  of  their  doores)  would  suffloe,  if  they 
were  enabled  by  a  law. 

DalioH*t  Countrey  Jualiet,  1630. 

EARKANET.     A  necklace.     See  Cab- 

KANET 

KARROW,  or  CARROW.  An  Ii-sh 
word,  thus  explained  by  Spenser : 

Tliere  is  another  much  like,  but  much  more  lewde  and 
dishonest,  and  that  is  of  tlieir  eamms,  which  is  a 
kinds  of  people  that  wander  up  and  downe  to  gentle- 
men's houses,  living  only  upon  cardes  and  dice,  the 
whidt,  though  they  have  little  or  nothing  of  their 
owne,  yet  will  they  play  for  much  money,  which  if 
they  winne,  they  waste  most  lightly,  and  if  they  lose, 
thry  pay  as  slenderly,  but  make  recompense  with  one 
stealtn  or  another ;  whose  only  hiut  is  not  that  they 
themselves  are  idle  lossells,  but  that  thorough  gaming 
they  draw  others  to  like  lewdnesse  and  idlrness. 

View  oflrtl,  p.  398  Todd. 
There  is  among  fhem  a  brotherhood  of  Mrrowef,  that 
prefer  to  play  at  chartes  all  the  yere  long,  and  make 
It  their  onely  oecupiUion.    Holinsk.,  vol.  i,  B  1,  ool  2. 

KASTRIL.  A  base  species  of  hawk; 
called  also  the  stannel,  or  the  irtW- 
kover.    See  Casteel  and  Kestrel. 

What  a  cast  of  koilriU  are  these,  to  hawk  after  hidies 
thus!  Tru.  I,  and  to  strike  at  such  an  eagle  as 
Duiphine.  B.  Jmt,  E^ccmt,  iv,  4. 


KATE  ARDEN.  A  female  of  no 
fame,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  ^ 
name  seems  to  have  been  almost 
verbial.  On  the  burning  of  the  ( 
theatre  on  the  Bankside,  he  says 

N&y.  siffh'd  a  sister,  'twas  the  nun  Kate  Ardet^ 
Kindled  the  fire !  bat  then,  did  one  return. 
No  fool  would  his  own  harvest  spoil  or  bum. 
Execration  upon,  Vulcan,  vol. 
The  meat-boat  of  bear's  colleze,  Paris  gnrden. 
Stunk  not  so  ill ;  nor,  when  she  kiss'd,  KeUe  ^ 

Id.  Epigrams,  I 

KATEXIKENE,  more  properly  KA' 
OCHEEN,  signifying,  chiefly,  or  \ 
all  others.  A  Greek  expression 
elvxrlv,  incorrectly  representei 
English  letters,  and  made  into 
word. 

You  are  a  lover  already, 
Be  a  drunkard  too,  and  after  turn  small  poet. 
And  then  you  are  made,  Katexikene  the  madn 

Meeainger^e  Guardia 

KAY.  The  word  key  was  often  sc 
nounced. 

And  commonly  the  gawdj;  livery  wearea 
or  nice  corruptions,  which  the  times  doe  s^ 

And  waites  ou  th'  humour  of  his  pulse  that  Ix 
Ills  passions  set  to  such  a  pleasine  kay. 

Daniel,  MusopkUu 

Also  p.  101. 

How  so,  auoth  I  ?  the  dukes  are  gone  their  w 
Th'  have  uar'd  the  gatea,  and  borne  away  the 

Mirror  for  Mag., 

-fTo  KEAKE.     To  cackle,  like  a  g 

Heipe,  sportfull  muse,  to  tune  my  gander 

?uill.  J  flerrings  Tayte,  4t 

'he  base,  the  tenor,  trebble,  and  the  nieane. 
All  acting  various  actions  in  one  scennc ; 
The  sober  goose  (not  thinking  uu>!ht  awissc) 
Amongst  the  rest  did  (harshly)  krake  and  hiss 
At  which  the  peacocke,  and  the  pydc-coate  ja; 
Said,  take  the  foolish  gaggling  };oose  away. 

Taylor's  Worh 

fTo  KECK.  To  blame?  or,  per 
to  check. 

Exeuse  me,  reader,  that  my  muse 
Should  such  indecent  laneunge  use. 
I'm  forc'd  to  keck  my  sell^  'tis  true ; 
I  wish  you  may  not  do  so  too ; 
But  beastly  words  best  suit  the  nature 
Of  such  an  ill-look'd  beastly  creature. 

Hudibras  Redirirus,  part  1 

KECKSIES,  for  kexes.     See  Kex. 

KEBCIl.  The  fat  of  an  ox  or 
rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  i 
lump,  a  good  deal  resembling 
body  of  a  fat  man,  is  called  a  / 
We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Percy, 
this  is  the  proper  term,  and  st 
use.  It  is  applied  by  Shakes 
to  a  butcher,  and  to  Wolsey 
the  reputed  son  of  a  butcher. 

Did  not  Roodwife  Keeek,  the  butcher's  wife,  i 
then,  ana  call  me  possip  Quickly.       2  IIch.  . 

1  wonder 
That  such  a  keeek  [as  Wolsey]  can  with  his  v< 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  bvueliciul  buu 
And  keep  it  Arom  the  earth.  Hen.  /' 
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Hence,  thongh  not  certain,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  iallow-keeeh  is  the  right 
reading  in  1  Hen.  lY,  ii,  4.  See 
Tallow-keech. 
To  KEEL.  To  cool;  from  exs/ait,  to 
cool,  Saxon.  A  keel,  or  keel-vat,  was 
the  vessel  in  a  brewery  now  called  a 
cooler.  See  Skinner,  Minshew,  and 
Coles.  Dr.  Goldsmith  says,  in  a  note 
on  Shakespeare,  that  to  keel  the  pot 
is  still  used  in  Ireland  for  to  scum  it. 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  the  original 
meaning  might  be  also  to  cool  it,  by 
scumming,  stirrinff,  &c. ;  which  par- 
ticular way  of  coming  should,  as  1>t, 
Farmer  suggests,  be  considered  as 
implied  in  that  phrase. 

While  greasy  Joea  doth  Afel  the  pot. 

Lo9^»  L.  L.,  ▼,  S. 
Faith.  Doricoa,  fhy  hrain  boila,  k$tlix,  ketlit,  ta  mH 
the  fiU*i  in  the  fire. 
Mmntfm'i  What  90m  wiU,  1607,  Anc.  Drama,  ii,  199. 

Latterly  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
only  to  the  cooling  of  boiling  liquor  ; 
in  Chaucer's  time  it  was  more  generally 
used: 

And  doQBe  on  kneea  fiiU  hnmbly  gan  I  knele, 
Beaechyng  her  my  ftfvent  wo  to  tett. 

Court  cfLo9«t  771' 

It  was  used  also  by  Oower.  Coles, 
in  his  Dictionary,  has,  "  to  kele,  frige- 
facio."  Kersey  has  also,  "to  keel, 
to  cool." 
KEEL,  KEIL,  or  KAYLE.  A  nine-pin; 
from  quille,  French. 

AU  thernries  are  at  a  game  called  nine-pins  or  Mlt^ 
made  of  old  nswers*  bones,  and  their  sous  looking  on 
with  delight,  and  betting  on  the  game. 

B.  JoHt.  CUoridU,  a  Haaque.  vi.  SIS. 
And  DOW  at  IsmIv  they  try  a  harmdease  enannce ; 
And  now  their  eazie  they  tesch  to  fetdi  and  dannee. 

Femkr.  ArauUa,  lib.  I,  p  88. 

Coles  baa,  *'  a  keal,  metula  lusona," 
&c. ;  and  Cotgrave,  under  QuUle, 
says,  **  the  keele  of  a  ship ;  also  a 
keyle,  a  big  peg,  or  pin  of  wood,  used 
at  ninepins  or  keyles,"  &c. 
tKEEL.    A  kiln. 

Calearia  fomaz,  FUnia  levbf .    A  lime  iieU. 

Nomemelator, 

To  KEEP,  V.  n.      To  live,  or  inhabit; 
the  5th  sense  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

Servile  to  all  the  skiey  inftaences 

That  do  this  habitation,  where  thon  tup'st. 

Hourly  afflict  Meat  for  M.,  iii,  1. 

A  plagiae  upon  *tl  it  is  in  Oloocestershire; 

Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  ancle  ktft^ 

His  nnde  York,— See  1  Rm,  IV,  i,  8. 

Here  stands  the  palace  of  the  noblest  sense, 

Here  Visas  keeps,  whose  court  than  crystal  smoother, 

And  clearer  seems.  FMeher^  Purple  /«/.,▼,  36. 

The  high  top'd  flrres  which  on  ilmt  mountain  keefte, 

Httve  ever  nnce  that  time  beene  seene  to  weepe. 

Brown,  Brit.  Fast.,  U  iv,  p.  87. 


Woold  it  not  rex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keq>, 
To  see  the  danged  folds  of  dag-tail'd  sheep  ? 

Hall,  Satires,  t.  1,  p.  86. 

In  the  university  of  Cambridge  this 
sense  is    still    preserved ;    they  say 
there.     Where  do  you  ke^  ?    I  keep 
in  such  a  set  of  chambers, 
f  KE  BP.   To  keep  counsel,  to  be  discreet. 

First  and  foremost  tell  roe  this :  can  this  fellow  ktfpe 
eowueU  f  Terenee  In  Bngliek,  1614. 

To  keep  talk,  to  converse  together. 

But  whilest  we  hare  kept  talke,  they  are  left  a  great 
way  behinda.  Ibid. 

KEEP,  s.    The  chief  strong  hold  of  an 
ancient  castle. 

But  this  dsT  their  speech  was  the  sooner  broken  of, 

Sf  reason  tnat  he  wno  stood  as  watch  upon  the  top  of 
le  ieepe,  did  not  only  see  a  great  dust  arise,  but,  &c. 

Fewibr.  Jread.,  p.  249. 

A  word  now  well  known,  from  anti- 
quarian researches. 
KEEP,  s.    Care,  notice. 

For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  lies. 

Tom.  ofShr.,  \,  2. 

Johnson  has  observed  this  sense  iu 

Dryden. 

To  take  keep  was  to  notice,  to  pay 

attention  to  anything. 

And  unto  Morpheus  eomes.  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowsie  At  ne  iindes }  of  nothing  he  takee  keepe 

S^fMS.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  40. 
If  when  this  breath  firom  man's  frail  bodv  flies. 
The  aool  takee  keep,  or  know  the  thin^  done  here. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  v,  21. 
And,  gazing  on  the  troubled  streaniL  took  keep, 
How  the  strong  waves  together  rush  and  6mt. 

Ibid.,  x\r,  60. 

Also  to  take  care  [an  early  English 
phrase] : 

But  he  forsakes  the  herd-groom  and  hie  flocks. 
Nor  of  his  bag-pipes  taket  at  all  no  keep. 

Draft.  Bel.,  viii,  p.  1437. 
Fond  man  so  doteth  on  this  Uviug  clny, 
His  carcase  dear,  and  doth  its  ioyes  pursue, 
That  of  his  precious  soul  he  takee  no  keep. 

H.  More,  Cupid^e  Coidl ,  p.  311. 
f  Finally  not  to  take  eueke  keepe  of  their  saietie. 

HoUnsked,  1577. 
tShe  teJtea  no  keepe  of  augurs'  skill 

Imcan,  by  Sir  A.  Gorges,  1614. 

To  KEEP  TOUCH.     To  be  faithful,  to 
be  exact  to  an  appointment. 

I  have  kept  tonek,  sir,  which  is  tiie  earl,  of  these. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ▼,  1. 

He  had  been  appointed  to  meet  thera. 
Coles  has,  "  to  keep  touch,  facere  quod 
dixeris."     See  Touch, 

tThis  scene  containeth  the  greife  of  Pamphilns  ss 
touching  the  msrriage:  where  likewise  he  nroniiseth 
to  keepe  fiuthfull  touch  with  Glyceric,  yea  whether  his 
father  will  or  no,  if  cause  so  require. 

Terence  m  English,  1614. 
tFErmarit  fidem.  He  hath  surely  kept  his  promise : 
hee  hath  made  an  assurance  to  ken  touch  with  us : 
bee  hath  given  an  infuUible  token  ttiat  he  will  per- 
forme  promise.  Uid. 

f  And  that  they  should  keepe  touch  with  roe  I  looke ; 
Foore  thousand  and  five  hundred  bookes  1  gave 
To  many  an  hooctt  man,  and  many  a  knave. 

S^hr'e  Workes,  1630. 
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t5/r.  D'jetbink  we  hare  no  religion  in  as  ?  *tii  a  mott 
corrupt  tirac,  when  such  u  we  cannot  keep  Umck, 
and  be  fiiithftiil  one  to  another. 

Cartwrigkfs  Boyall  Sine,  1651. 

iTo  KEEP  CUT. 

A  prettv  play-fellow ;  chirp  it  would. 

And  nop  and  fly  to  fttt ; 
Keep  cut.  as  twere  a  usurer's  gold, 

Aiid  bill  me  when  I  list. 

Cotgratee  Wits  Interpreter,  1871,  p.  176. 

fKEEP-FRIEND.  Sufficiently  explained 
in  the  example. 

And  he  had  besides  two  iron  rings  about  his  neck,  the 
one  of  the  chain,  and  the  other  of  that  kind  which  are 
called  a  keep-fnend,  or  the  foot  of  a  friend,  from 
whence  descended  two  irons  unto  his  middle. 

Hietory  of  Don  (^ixote,  1678,  f.  46. 

fKEEFING.  Upon  my  keeping,  i.e., 
upon  my  guara. 

I  doo  promes  yon  that  1  am  vpon  wu  kypying  vten 
daye.  JfJ.,  UUer  daUd  1663. 

KEIGHT,  for  caught. 

Betwiit  her  feeble  annes  her  qnickly  k^U. 

VM-^d»in,ii,80. 

KEISAR.    See  Keysab. 

KELL,  the  same  as  caul.  Of  uncertain 
origin,  but  signifying  any  covering 
like  net- work,  as  the  omentum  in  the 
intestines,  a  net  for  hair;  also  the 
cones  of  silkworms,  &c. 

Bury  himself  in  every  silk-worm's  keU, 

Is  here  unraTcU'd.  B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Jst,  ii,  6. 

Is  here,  is  put  for  which  is  here,  &c. 

With  caicrpHlen*  kelli,  and  dusky  cobwebs  hung. 

Drayt.  F<Ayoih.,  Song  iii,  p.  707. 
f  Mens  bones  and  horses  mixed 
Being  found,  I'll  find  an  am  of  gold  to  inclose  them, 

and  betwixt 
The  air  and  them  two  keU  of  fat  lay  on  them. 

Ckapm,  n.,  xxiii. 

Also  a  thin  film,  grown  over  the  eyes : 

His  wakeful  eyes,  that,  &c.,  lie.. 
Mow  cover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 
And  shrunken  up  into  their  slimy  shells. 

Draj/t.  Owl,  p.  ISIO. 

In  the  following  it  means  the  caul 
covering  the  intestines : 

Jsff  him,  eentlemen, 
rU  have  him  cut  to  ue  kel^  then  down  the  seams. 

B.  and  FL  Pkihuter,  v,  4. 

tRELL.    A  net. 

As  often  as  knotts  ben  knitt  on  a  kell. 

Ballad  qfChilde  Maurice,  Percy  MS. 

fRELL.  A  sort  of  soup  was  called 
kell,  and  may  be  here  alluded  to. 

Thy  breakfast  thowe  gott  evenr  day, 

Was  but  pesse  bread  and  kel  full  gny. 

Is  tomea  nowe  to  chere  fall  gay, 

Served  to  thy  table  in  riche  aray.      M8,  Lamd.,  S41. 

tKELL.    A  kiln.     See  Keel. 

Tea,  as  deep  as  a  well, 

A  furnace,  or  kell, 

A  bottomless  cell. 

Some  think  it  is  hell.        CUtdand^t  Works, 

KELD,  for  kelled.  Covered  with  scales, 
like  net-work  ;  from  the  preceding. 

The  otter  then  that  keras 
In  their  wild  rivers,  in  their  bnnks,  ana  rieeps, 
And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still 
He  with  his  keld  feet,  and  keen  teeth  doth  kill. 

DrmyloH,  Noak*t  Flood,  p.  1684. 


KELTER,  e.    Order,  good  conditioD,  or 
arrangement. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kdier, — liow  can  we 
pray  f  Barrow,  cited  by  Johnson. 

I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.     It 
is  said  to  be  provincial,  and  derived 
from  the  Danish.     See  Todd. 
To  KBMB.     To  comb;  from  cttmhmi^ 

Saxon. 

Tet  are  the  men  mor«  loose  thu  fhear* 
More  ktmVd  and  balh'd,  fee. 

B.Jont,CatiL,%dt\. 


No  imixMitioos,  taxes,  grievances, 

Knots  in  a  state,  and  whips  onto  a  snl)ject» 

lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  out  all  kemk*d  oat. 

B.  ^  Ft  Beggat'a  BmA.V^'L 

Dryden  has  used  it.    See  Johnson. 

tFrom  whence,  the  people  with  mnch  sprin^ttn^  of 
water,  softening  that  which  the  trees  yeeld  and  bnng 
forth  like  unto  certaine  fleeces,  Ixwihe  a  moat  fine  ana 
tender  matter,  mixed  of  a  kind  of  doane  aad  li|wd 
mbstance,  ana  spinning  thied  hereof,  make  riftc 

HolkuuTe  JwtmianM*  MarceUimu,  U06L 
tNor  any  barber  did  thy  txesses  pleat; 
Tis  strange ;  but  monsieur  I  conceive  the  tai^ 
When  you  your  hsir  do  kemb,  you  off  it  taka^ 
And  order  H  as  you  ^easa  tor  fashion  saka. 

miU  Beermtimu,TM^ 
tComei  beanteoos  Mara 
111  kemi  thy  hair  smooth  as  the  mvens  ftaUiT, 
And  weave  those  stubborn  lodes  to  smaifB%isi.ikili. 

Randolph's  Jmkns  immm,  IMS. 

KEMLIN.    See  Rimnel. 

REMFS  SHOES.  To  throw  an  old 
shoe  after  a  person,  was  condflared 
as  sending  them  off  with  a^  nlOML 
omen.  Kemp^s  shoe  is  archly  me9 
tioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  as  if  prover- 
bially old.  Kemp  the  actor  was  doubt- 
less meant ;  and  Mr.  Gifford  conjec- 
tures, not  improbably,  that  he  might 
play  the  very  part  in  which  his  shoes 
are  thus  mentioned,  that  of  Carlo 
Buffone. 

I  warrant  yon,  I  would  I  had  one  of  Eemp*s  akoet  to 
throw  after  you.  Bpery  Man  out  qfkis  B^  iv,  S. 

Throwing  the  shoe  is  introduced  by 
Jonson  elsewhere : 

Hurl  after  an  old  shoe, 

I'll  be  merry  whatever  I  do. 

Maspu  o/Matamorpk.  Gipsies,  vol.  vi,  84w 

About  the  time  when  this  play  of 
Evenr  Man  out  of  his  Humour  waa 
acted,  Kenfjp  had  produced  his  Nine 
Days'  Wonder,  and  was  sufficiently 
popular  to  make  a  good-humoured 
jest  iU>on  him  well  received. 
KEMPT,  for  kembed,  the  participle  of 
Kemb. 

There  is  nothing  valiant  or  solid  to  be  hoped  for  from 
such  as  are  always  kempt,  and  perfumeu,  and  every 
day  smell  of  the  tavlor. 

B.  Jons.  Discooeries,  vol.  vii,  p.  115. 

The  old  edition  has  kempt^d,  wliich 
is  a  mistake. 


1 


KBN  4^ 

(.     To  see;    and  Keh,   sight. 

wordi,  thoQgh  not  current  in 
on  nsage,  have  been  so  preierved 
etic  Iftoguage,  thiit  they  cannot 
rly  be  called  obsolete.  Inotances 
merons  in  writers  of  verymodern 

See  Johnaoa's  Diet,  la  Scot- 
tbese  words  sre  still  in  full 
icy, 

ii  ntllH.  that  Ibcr  *"  h^}  °x"  ^"■'n  ■ 
DoTO-,  ichich  thn  maitter  npjinj.  liUi  • 

into  them.  Lfliyi  Brfkua. 

Huhtiu  ininiif  oravcT7p]eBHnIlyidl»tcd 
fSi  ud  niDptuoulj  buifded- 

EjtiUf,  SHnhfoT  Mmut,  ISO*- 

L  GREEN.  A  sort  of  forester's 
cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of 
\,  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  was 

IS. 

gii-bciolteii  kniia  ia  Zn^frm. 

isn.ir.a,*. 

nil.  Then  OrecnJuiad. 
^cd.  He'i  in  ieniti  grrtit. 

B.  Jomi.  (Aii>nf,*aL  tU.  S4, 
irlT  plnrnu  Aolt  tha  addis  aM 
rfiJ  nith  PT'd  aloim  to  Ilw  knn, 
Indiaii  pillaiie  liatlkHadafarnuiata; 
nr  ha  'bdi  to  loatba  hii  fcnnn  itaU. 
4k  Ka  Tt>Iw  tnraa  hia  tmJaJl  grtent. 

'  Hair,  Sailm,  IT.  8,  p.  7». 

li  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood's 


•a  the  oulUWd  eul  i.f  Hnniinjloii. 

bI  was  very  enrly,  what  it  still 
noes,  a  flourishing  place  for  the 
IDS  trade  in  general ;  and  Fuller 
£em   a   kind  hint   upon   the 


word  ii  enmgh  to 
litiu  an  Hbatantial], 

.    I  apeak  ooi  Ihia 


0.  be^E  a  Cambndge- 
-"  -  Iha  elothir-  - 

[BL.     A  pack  of  dogs. 

Hialltd 


tba  (ownamin  Ihertor 
le)  win  Mke  their  comra 

D  KKUktm  tow.  ihmll  1 ._ 

ut  tndJng  BwiT  fram  them.  I  apeak  noi  Ihia 
ha  k»l  d^atniil  or  their  huneit j.hnt  the  great 
of  Uieif  hippina—  — *"   *'- n-...i«,j_- 


rarljkJH,  ToL  ii. 


itHSl  Lo  be  limple  (cllairea. 

OmihU  Hilton  i^FruuiM.  WU. 

IBL-RAKBRS.    Low  people. 

hmti  bthinl  Ibtai  ao  ireat  a  haspjng  ud 
hu  al  iKB  and  boji.  and  as  ootcrj  of  wmncn, 
■«  w«n  ialorced  to  look  back,  and  pnantli 
laeoamd  a  Touw  bsh.  who  had  notluag  but 

rt  oD  Ui  ba^L  a-^ '  -  -" 

(.wbowufoUoi 


rw.TBM. 

undred 
because 


KES 

ri  nmtiiUevi.    Tbo  atniu  ac  tumin, 
firm 

KENTAL,  for  quintal.  Ai 
weight.  Quintal,  French 
divided  into  five  parts  or  five 

Blii^Bitj.oJ  ^la.ki. 

KERNE.  A  foot  soldier  of  the  Imh 
troops;  represented  always  aa  *ery 
poor  and  wild. 

Nowftnoorlridinn^ 

But  inil;  tlicj,  huh  piiiileice  la  h>e.      JbcA.'lI,  ii.  1. 
The  iriM  Onijle  •itL  iwuiili  or  Irjih  kmui 
liva  anflontnti'd  vittiin  the  Eagliah  palE. 

&■•//,  O.n.ii.SW 

See  the  Image  of  Ireland,  by  John 
Derrick e,  quarto. 

Also  the  same  kind  of  troops  from 
other  parts : 

From  the  watm  iiiit 
or  htmi  and  tallawriajMa  ii  anpplied.      JTm*,.  i,  % 

Also  for  any  kind  of  boor,  or  low- 
lived person : 

ThtT  ban  fat  f mu,  and  iaaj  kuvei, 
ThiU  hilini  tlocka  lo  kats. 

i>»i.  tckf;  }<^.  in. 
Soraetimes  kerne  is  used  plurstly,  or 
as  a  collective  name ; 

nay  eama  nnning  with  a  lerrible  Tell,  aa  if  heaf  oi 
and  oartk  voohi  have  in^ne  logpther,  wliieh  ia  the 
Tan  iniaae  of  the  Ihah  hnhiib,  which  their  ktnu  oaa 
at  Ihair  Int  eaann'tr. 

*niKr.  Pi™^/r.(.,p.  WO.  Todd. 
The;  are  demrale  Id  totbivc  ;  and  thvr  Imu  thinko 
DO  mui  dead  nutiU  hii  head  haolf- 

Giin^ort,  aiarf  if  Smtt.,  p.  Itf . 

For  the   supposed   etymologies,    see 
Todd. 
KERSEN'D.  A  corruption  of  christened  ; 
a«  CdrSbn'd,  supra. 

Fiah,  onB  ■oodinaa  Caaai,  a  pnmp-maker, 
X(n«-^lu>.  **-n.W..«w.,  raa».,iU,l. 

2bKERVB.  To  cut  1  the  same  as  carve. 
Altered  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
[But  see  the  second  ernmple.] 

Beltaaid  her  that  cIk  wu  like  to  atarvs, 
Thmoxh  cnuU  knife  that  her  dean  heart  did  kmt. 
Sfou.r.q.lV.i.i. 

It  is,  however,  nearer  to  the  original 
word,  ceorfan,  than  carve,  and  waa 
common  in  older  times. 

tFint  ahe  vonld  kII  her  milk  for  11^..  and  vilh  thia 


To  KEST,  for  to  c 
also. 


pence  a  piecD :  that  ii  ioat 
ari)fMirA.ifB.D..mi 

It;  for  the  rhyme 

Jh^^LeBhcf  d  nil 
ch  tank  aha  tail. 

^«i./.  0.,VI,iil,ll, 
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Only  that  noiae  hetvVt  rolling  cireles  !*«/, 
Sooth'd  mortal  carea,  and  loll'd  the  world  to  reat. 

Fuirf.  Ta$$o,  ii,  96. 

KESTRELL,  the  same  as  Castril,  or 
Kastril.  a  hawk  of  a  base  UDser- 
viceable  breed,  and  therefore  used  by 
Spenser  as  an  adjective,  to  signify 
ba8e.    See  Stannel. 


Ne  thonglit  of  honour  e>er  did  aiaay 

kync 
A  pleasant  veine  of  glory  he  did  ^d. 


Bii  baser  brest,  but  in  hii  katrell  I 


Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  4. 

tKETCHES.    Catches? 

Rock-monday,  and  the  wake  in  anmnier,  ahroringa, 
the  Hakvful  ketches  on  Christmaa-eve,  the  hoky,  or 
aeed-mke,  theae  he  yearly  keeps,  yet  holda  them  no 
relics  ofpopery. 

fKETHER.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Jftit.  Hei,  heil  handsom,  ketkerl  sure  somebody 
has  been  rouiing  him  in  the  rice ;  sirrah,  yon  a  spoil'd 
your  cli>thes.  [Offers  to  heal  tl  off. 
*     >  nc 


(kav.  Nay,  what  de  do,  faather?  now  to  zee  your 
uniorance,  why  'tis  all  the  fashion,  man ;  it  came  over 
from  Enalatid  with  the  last  ship  came  in  here,  there's 
no-b<Kly  look'd  upon  that  ia  not  betlon  xo ;  nny,  they 
xay  the  fine  ladies  like  it  so  hogeously.  ther  powder 
their  dogs  and  monkeys.        Unmatuml  MolXer,  1698. 

KETTLE,  for  kettledrum  ;  by  abbrevia- 
tion. 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

Tlie  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  hcav'ns,  the  heav'na  to  earth, 

Now  the  king  driuka  to  Hamlet  Haml.,  r,  8. 

So  in  the  former  part  of  the  same 
play  this  custom  is  described : 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takea  hia  rouse. 
Keeps  watael,  and  the  swnagering  upspring  reels ; 
Anuas  he  dmins  his  draugnts  of  Rheniah  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumi^t  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  hia  pledge.  i,  4. 

KEITLE-FINS,  for  sketUe-pins,  nine- 
pins. 

Billiarda,  kettU-pint,  noddy-boards,  tablea,  trancka, 
ahovel-boards,  fox  and  geese,  and  the  like. 

Skeliim,  Prrf.  to  Don  Ommt.,  cited  by  Todd. 

tKEWWAW.    Askew. 

Tlie  picture  topsie-turrie  stands  ketttretw  : 

The  world  tum'd  upaide  downe,  as  all  men  know. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  1630. 

KEX,  or  KECKSIE.  A  dry  stalk  of 
hemlock,  and  sometimes  of  other 
kinds.  Perhaps  kecksiea  is  only  a 
mistaken  form,  instead  of  the  plural 
of  kex,  hexes ;  and  Jcex  itself  may 
have  been  formed  from  keck,  some- 
thing so  dry  that  the  eater  would  keck 
at  it,  or  be  unable  to  swallow  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  corruption  of  eigne. 

And  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  ducks,  roueli  thistles,  4r^rir«t>«.  burs, 
Loaina  both  beauty  and  utility.  Hen.  JF,  t,  S. 

As  hollow  as  a  gun :  or  as  a  iex.       Bafs  Prov.,  222. 

It  is  now  common  to  say  "  as  dry  as 
a  kex.''  See  Todd. 
Cotgrave  under  Canon  has,  ''  Canon 
de  suUy  a  kex,  or  elder  stick ;  also  a 
potgun  made  thereof;"  he  gives  it 
too  at  the  translation  of  Cigue. 


It  was  written  also  kix,  which 
remote  from  cigues : 

If  I  had  nerer  seen,  or  never  tasted 
The  goodness  of  this  kix,  I  had  been  a  made 

B.  /•  Fl.  Coxa 

By  kix,  he  means  the  empty  \ 
coxcomb,  his  companion. 
Coles  inconsistentlv  renders  kei 
cremium,  which  means  bavin  < 
brush  wood  ;  and  kex  by  cicuta, 
lock. 
KEY-COLD.  Very  cold,  as  cole 
key. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  I       Rick. 

Heav'n  further  it ; 
For  till  they  be  key-cold  dead,  there's  no 
of  'em.  B.  and  Fl.  Ifildpoose  Ckt 

And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  strea 
He  falls,  be.    Jiape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.  to  Shakes 

It  is  oddly  used  in  Decker's  S 
mastiz,  for  the  disorder  called  a 
but  then  it  is  in  the  mouth  of . 
correct  speaker : 

Sir  Adam,  is  best  hide  your  head  for  fear  y 
brains  take  key-cold.  Hatrk.  Oria.  of  Dr. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Key  that  offended  them  [t 
tana  of  Cambridge],  and  one  aaid  in  a  sem 
of  all  compleziona  the  worst  were  such  aa  w 
cold.  Harr.  Nttgm,  ii,  169,  Pi 

KEYSAR,  KESAR,  or  KEISAR. 
spelling  for  Caesar,  and  used 
verbially  for  an  emperor ;  partic 
in  the  expression  Kings  and  Ke^ 
which  very  frequently  occurs. 

Hiou  art  an  emperor,  Cesar,  Feisar,  snd  Phe 

Merry  W. 
And  treadeth  under  foot  her  holy  things. 
Which  was  the  care  of  Kesars  and  of  kings. 

Spenj.  Tears  of  Mn 
For  myters,  states,  nor  crownes  may  not  excl 
Popes,  mightie  kings,  nor  Keysars  from  the  si 

Har 


Tell  me  of  no  queen  or  Ffy»f^r. 


tarring t.  Jriosto, 

■r. 

Jons,  l^le  of  a  7 

See  also  George  a  Greene,  0.  P 
49  ;  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  293. 

KICKSY-WICKSY,  or  KICKSY- 
SEY.  A  ludicrous  word,  of  nc 
nite  meaning,  except,  perhap 
imply  restlessness ;  from  kick 
wince,  in  allusion  to  a  restive  h 
applied  by  Parolles,  in  All's  wel 
ends  well,  to  a  wife : 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  has  ui 
similar  term,  apparently  designi 
convey  by  it  his  determination  t< 
and  wince  at  his  debtors,  having 
that  name  to  a  poem  written  a^ 
them.  He  calls  it,  "A  Kicksie-w 
or  a  Leny-cum-twang,**     The 
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burlesqae  word  occun  also  in  a  comedy 
of  Alex.  Brome,  where  it  signifies  an 
unruly  jade.     Act  i,  p.  1 7. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
mean  fantastic  or  uncertain  : 

Perhaps  an  ignia  Cfttniu  now  and  then 
Starta  up  in  noles,  itinka,  and  goea  out  agen ; 
Such  kietate-wiekset  flamea  shew  bnt  how  dear 
Thy  great  lights  resurrection  would  be  here. 

Poems  9ubf.  to  R.  FUleker^i  Bpig.^  p.  168. 

fKICKUMBOB.     A  whirligig. 

It  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  men,  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  if  any  one  or  more  do  rob  gardens  or  orchards, 
or  corne  fieldes.  (if  they  be  taken)  he  or  they  are  nut 
into  this  same  whirligig,  or  kieknwUxA,  and  the  gybbet 
being  turned,  the  offender  hangs  in  this  cage  from  the 
mer  some  IS  or  14  foot  from  the  water,  then  there  ia 
a  small  line  made  fast  to  the  party  some  6  or  6  fsdome, 
and  with  a  tricke  which  they  have,  the  bottome  of  the 
cage  drops  out,  and  the  thiefe  fals  sodenly  into  the 
water.  Tt^lor'i  Worku,  1630. 

KID-FOX  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
discovered  or  detected  fox.  Kidde 
certainly  meant  known  or  discovered, 
in  Chaucer's  time.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s 
Glossary.  It  may  have'  been  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  game  of  Hidefox, 
&c.,  as  old  terms  are  sometimes  longer 
preserred  in  jocular  sports  than  in 
common  usage. 

The  misiek  ended, 
We'll  fit  the  M/mt  with  a  pennyworth. 

Muck  Ado, '}i,%. 

This  is  said  of  Benedict,  who  has  just 
been  observed  to  hide  himself.  Some 
editors,  therefore,  have  read  hid-fox, 
bnt  without  support  from  the  old 
editions.  It  mignt  also  mean  simply 
ytmngfox.     See  Hide  fox. 

KIFF.  See  Kith,  of  which  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

KILKENNY  RING.  What  tbi.^  means, 
remains  to  be  discovered.  A  wild 
Irish  footman  is  so  called  in  ridicule : 

M.  What's  he  would  q[»eak  with  me  r 

8.  A  KilkenMjf  ring  ; 

There  he  stands,  madam.    B.  uni  Fl.  Core.,  ii,  S. 

Mr.  Weber  conjectures  rung,  a  Scotch 
word  for  coarse  heavy  stufif;  but  why 
a  Scotch  word  should  be  applied  to 
an  Irishman,  does  not  appear.  If 
rung  was  ever  current  in  England,  it 
was  for  some  kind  of  wooden  spar. 
tKILL-CALF,  and  KILL-COW,  9.  and 
adj,  A  murderous  fellow  ;  a  butcher. 

And  there  they  make  private  shamUes  with  kil-€M 
cruelty,  and  sheepe-alaughtering  morther,  to  the 
abase  of  Lent,  the  aeceiving  of  the  informers,  and  the 
great  griefs  of  ever>  "ealous  fishmonger. 

T^hPs  Worket,  1630. 
But  in  the  night,  yet  then  take  heed  of  those 
Base  pidiiiis  nMcaUa,  for  their  ii«H»^«  law. 

ClaMir«  BtcmUtkm  tfm  iU-iti  Hft,  1684w 


Of  all  oecnpations  that  now  adays  are  used 
I  would  not  be  a  butcher,  for  that's  to  be  refused  i 
for  whaterer  is  gotten,  or  whatever  is  nined. 
He  shall  be  call'd  KiU-cow,  and  so  shall  be  named. 

Old  Ballad. 

KIMNEL  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as 
kemling,  which  the  old  Dictionaries 
interpret  a  brewer's  vessel,  or  a  pow- 
dering tub.  So  Coles,  *'Kimnef,  or 
leetnlin.  Orca,  cadus  salsamentarius.'* 
Ray*s  North  Country  Words, 

She's  somewhat  simple  indeed,  she  knew  not  what  a 
kiwuMl  was,  she  wants  good  nurture  miEbtily. 

B.  and  Fl.  Coxeomb,  iv,  7. 

Chaucer  wrote  it  kemelyn.   See  Todd. 
fKlNCHIN.     An  old  cant  term  for  a 
child.      *' Kinchin,   a   little    child.** 
Dunton*8  Ladies^  Diet. 

Kynekin  morts  are  girls  of  an  year  or  two  old,  which 
the  morts  their  mothers  carry  at  their  backs  in  slates 
or  sheets ;  if  they  have  no  children  of  their  own.  thev 
will  steal  or  borrow  them  from  others.  liia. 

KIND,  «.,  Nature,  natural  disposition, 
or  tendency. 

Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind^ 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 

Jul.  (Uti.,  i,  8. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  npt  and  villainjr.  Tit.  /tndr.,  ii,  1. 
That,  nature,  blood,  and  laws  of  kind,  forbid. 

B.  Jons.  S<ifamus,  ii,  1. 
So  much,  that  kind 
If  ay  seek  itself  there,  and  not  find. 

Ibid.,  CatUint,  Chorus  1. 
"Hme  and  sufficed  fktes  to  former  kynd 
Shall  us  restore.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  45. 

To  do  his  kind,  is  to  act  according  to 
his  nature : 

Ton  must  think  this,  look  yon,  that  the  worm  will  Jo 
kit  kind.  Ant.  and  CUop.,  v,  2. 

I  did  M  my  kiitd.U  he  was  a  knixht,  and  I  whs  fit 
to  be  a  lady.  Battw.  Boe,  O.  PI.,  iv.  281. 

KIND-HEART.  A  jocular  name  for  a 
tooth-drawer.  It  appears  from  two 
passages  in  Jonson's  Bartholomew 
Fair,  that  Kind-heart,  the  tooth- 
drawer,  was  a  personage,  who,  in  still 
older  times  (called  by  him  "the 
sword-and-bucklerage  of  Smitbfield**) 
regularly  appeared  at  that  fair.  He 
tells  his  audience  that,  in  this  fair, 
*' for  Kind-heart,  the  tooth-drawer,*' 
they  will  have  "a  fine  oily  pig- 
woman,*'  &c.  Induction  to  Barth, 
Fair.  He  had  been  alluded  to  before 
as  a  customary  personage.  So,  in 
another  old  comedy,  where  one  cha- 
racter says, 

Mistake  me  not,  kindkearl  ; 

The  person  addressed  is  immediately 
told. 

He  calls  yon  tootk^rmwer. 

Bowley*»  New  Wonder,  i  i,  1 

We  are  indebted  for  this  rema  k, 
without    which    the    latter    passage 
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would  be  UDintelligible,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ancient  Drama,  vol.  y,  p.  279. 
To  KINDLE,  0.  To  inflame,  and  thence 
to  incite,  to  stimulate ;  that  is,  to 
inflame  the  mind. 

But  that  shall  not  be  to  long;  this  wrrttler  shall  clear 
all.  Nothing  remains,  bat  that  I  kindle  the  boy  tliitlier, 
which  now  I'll  about.  A*  you  Vike  it,  i,  1. 

He  means,  "  that  I  excite  the  boy  to 
it."  So  in  Macbeth,  when  Banquo 
means  to  say,  "  such  a  prophecy,  if 
believed,  might  stimulate  you  to  seek 
the  crown,"  he  thus  expresses  it : 

That,  trusted  home. 
Might  yet  inkindU  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cavdor.  Act  i,  sc.  S. 

KINDLESS,  from  the  above  sense  of 
Kind.     Unnatural. 

Bemoraeleas,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlett  villain. 

Haml.,  ii,  S. 

f  KING.  "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong." 
Howell,  "  The  kinp  cannot  die."  Ibid, 
*'  The  king^s  cheese  goes  half  away  in 
paring,  viz.,  among  so  many  officers." 
Howell,  1659. 

One  little  piece  of  bread  they  reckond  more 
Then  er»t  thejr  did  of  bags  of  gold  before, 
One  scrap,  which  full  ted  corps  away  doe  fling, 
With  them  had  bin  a  ransom  for  a  king. 

Taylo/$  JTorkes,  1630. 

KING-GAME,  or  KINGHAM.  The  pa- 
geant of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 
(See  Lysons*  Environs  of  London, 
from  the  churchwardens'  account  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  In  similar 
accounts  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  Read- 
ing, there  is  a  charge  '*  of  the  kyng- 
play  at  Whitsuntide,  xxxvj«.  viijrf." 
Coates*9  Reading,  p.  378.  Which  is 
doubtless  the  same  thing. 

tKING-BY-YOUR-LEAVE.  The  name 
of  an  old  game. 

Apodidrascinda.  Pueritin  Indus,  quo  obstmctis  ei  qui 
in  medio  sedet  oculis,  cwteri  in  iHtebrus  sese  abdutit ; 
mtix  (Jaio  siitno  dum  ille  latentes  vestigat,  hi  ad  sedem 
ejus  tMiiquxiii  ad  nietam  reciuientes  se,  pnerertere 
ilJiuu  saia^unt.  dro£iJpa<ncu4a,  Poll.  The  pUye 
called  ktng  by  your  leave,  or  the  old  shewe. 

Nomenelalor.  1586. 
Tet  I  r>  meml)er  an  old  schoole-bo}  es  game  ur  king  by 
your  Uare  ever  since  1  was  a  boy  myselie,  and  so  1 
am  afraid  tou  will  cry,  "  King,  bff  your  leave,  we  are 
to  have  a  b<mt  with  yuu;  bear  it  off  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  Imjm  you  ran." 

King's  Ualfe-Pennyworth  qf  Wit,  1618. 

fKlNG-I-AM.  The  name  of  an  old 
English  game  mentioned  in  Useful 
Transactions  in  Philosophy,  8vo,  1 709, 
p.  43. 

fKING-PBAR. 

Pimm  reginm.  PlUi.  minimo  pediculo  quasi  MMola.  A 
king  ptart  with  a  very  liUe  stalke.         Nommelaior, 


fKINGSTON,  on  the  Thames,  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  beer. 

The  said  recorder  passing  along  the  street,  and  hearing 
a  souldiour  in  an  ale-house  calling  for  a  Kingstont 

Cot  o/beere,  straight  stept  in  unto  him,  and  arrested 
im  of  high  treason,  saying :  Sirrali,  often  have  I  heard 
and  tastnl  of  a  penny  pot  of  beere,  and  frmnd  cood  of 
the  price,  but  of  a  l^gsione  pot  of  beere  I  never 
heard :  sure  it  is  some  counterfeit  coyne,  and  I  must 
know  how  thou  camst  by  it. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fandst,  16K 

fKINRED.     Kiudred. 

Affinities  cannot  have  greater  f^ory  Uien,  when  the 
father  is  wise ;  the  children  vertuous ;  the  brothen 
kinde;  the  cosins  loving;  and  the ih'nrri conformable. 
tUek  Cabinet  jfuruished  tri/A  Varietit  of  BxedUnt 
IHscriplions,  1016. 
But  (as  hee  was  a  prince  too  much  bent  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  kinrea)  closely  lay  snares  for  him,  and  if 
hee  tooke  him  once  at  unawares  in  a  trip,  would  bee 
sure  to  put  him  to  death. 

Ammumns  MarcsUinuSt  1609. 

KINSING.  Some  operation  performed 
for  the  cure  of  a  mad  dog. 

I  ask*t  physitions  what  their  counsell  was 

For  a  mnd  dogge  or  for  a  mankind  asse  T 

They  told  me,  be. 

The  dogge  was  best  cured  bv  cutting  and  Hnsimg, 

HalVs  ^gr.  against  MmrsUm. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  Marston's 
assumed  name  of  Kinsayder;  which 
in  other  places  also  brings  in  the 
mention  of  a  dog.  John  Maraton 
being  named,  it  is  said, 

What,  monsieur  Kinsayder,  lifting  up  your  leg,  and 
p— sa — g  against  the  world. 

lUt.frcmPam.,OT.  of  Dr.,  iii,  21(. 

Marston  himself  introduces  the  name 
of  Kinsayder,  in  his  comedy  of  What 
you  will,  and  there  again  it  is  united 
with  cur : 

Away,  idolater  I    Why  you  don  XinMyder, 
Thou  canker-eaten  rusty  cur. 

Act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  p.  SSS. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  a  poet, 
named  Lampatho  Doria,    who   thus 
appears  intended  to  personate  Marston 
himself. 
tKIRLE.     A  curl? 

Juyce  of  lemonds  made  in  pomatum,  with  the  whites 
of  eggcs,  ojfle  of  tartHr,  oyle  of  talco,  reubarb,  sul- 
phur, perls  water,  lye  of  hme,  to  colour  the  hairc% 
with  a  thousand  other  dusu  and  artes  to  stiffen  their 
kirles  on  the  temples,  and  to  adome  tlit-ir  foreheads. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

KIRSOME,  corrupted  from  Chrysom, 
and  used  to  signify  Christian.     See 

CURYSOM. 

As  1  am  a  true  kirsoms  woman,  it  is  one  of  the 
chrystal  glasses  my  cousin  sent  me. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Coxcomb,  iv,  ^, 

Kyrsin  is  the  same : 

No,  as  I  am  a  kyrsim  loul,  would  I  were  hang'd 
-      1/  ever  I—  B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2. 

Kurnn'd  also  for  christened,  or 
named: 
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Why  til  thii^  year  e'en  u  this  day  turn, 
Zin  valentine^t  day,  of  all  days  kursiM*d. 

/Wrf.,i.2, 
As  I  am  cuntm*d,  B.  tmd  Ft.  Cotrc.,  ii,  1. 

KIBTLE.  An  upper  garment,  a  sort  of 
loose  gown.     Cyrtel,  Saxon. 

What  staff  wilt  thoa  have  a  kirtU  of?  9  St%,  /T,  0, 4^ 

Also  a  man's  loose  gown  : 

All  in  a  kirtU  of  disoolour'd  say 

He  clothed  was,  ypayuted  full  of  eies. 

Spem.  F.  Q.,  I.  ir,  31. 
To  marke  them,  wears  long  kyrttl*  to  the  fuote  like 
women.  Jsck.  Tosopkilut,  p.  S6,  new  ed. 

Kirilea  could  not  mean  petticoati*,  as 
has  been  guessed,  otherwise  half- 
kirtlesyfovXA  be  half-petticoats,  which 
they  were  not.  See  Half-kirtle. 
tro  KISS  THE  COUNTER,  to  be 
confined  in  that  prison. 

Some  constables,  for  refusing  to  distrain,  have  Huei 
ih$  OmnUr;  and  some  have  taken  up  their  lodgings 
in  Newgate,  bat  have  been  since  released. 

Letttr  imta  1686. 

fro  KISS  THB  HANDS,  to  salute. 
In  a  leas  refined  form,  io  kiss  the 
claws. 

This  letter  comes  to  Hut  ycmr  ktmit  from  fair 
Morenoe,  a  citie  so  bentifull. 

HoynWi  FkmUimr  Lettn-t,  16S0. 
These  man  can  Hut  their  elawt,  with.  Jack,  how  ist  ? 
And  take  and  shake  me  kindely  by  the  list. 
And  put  me  off  with  dilatory  cogges. 

2^ytor»#rori'«,16S0. 
rm  glad  to  see  thee  well  with  all  mv  beart, 
Long  have  I  long'd  to  drinke  with  thee  a  quart. 
I  have  beleev*d  this  drosse  had  beene  pure  gold. 
When  presentlv  I  have  beene  bought  and  sold 
Bdiina  mv  badce  (for  no  desert  and  cause). 
By  those  that  kindly  cap'd  and  kut  their  dawes. 

Ibid. 

To  KISS  THE  HARE'S  FOOT,  prov. 
**  Spoken  to  one  that  comes  so  late 
that  he  hath  lost  his  dinner  or 
aupper."  i2<iy,  p.  195.  Probably  it 
meant  that  such  a  one  coming  too  late 
to  partake  of  the  hare,  had  no  better 
chance  than  to  kiss  the  foot,  and  get 
nothing  to  eat. 

"lis  simper  time  with  all.  and  we  had  need 

Make  bute  away,  unless  we  mesne  to  speed 

With  thoae  that  ld$$9  ihs  hmn'tfoot;  Bhumes  are 

bred 
Some  say  by  going  nipperlease  to  bed. 
And  those  I  love  not.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii.  9,  p.  87. 
Toa  mast  kiu  the  hetr^efoot,  post  festum  venistL 

CoUe*  Diet. 
Tlie  hall  summons  this  consort  of  companions  (upon 
pavne  to  dyne  with  duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kieee  the 
hearse  foot)  to  appeare  at  the  first  call. 

Sermng-wum^s  Comfort,  sign.  C  *. 

tro  KWS  THE  POST.  To  be  shut 
oat. 

Dost  thou  hear  me,  Ned  ?    If  I  shall  be  thy  host. 
Make  baste  thou  art  best,  for  fear  thou  kiss  the  post. 
Heywooi's  King  Edward  IF,  1800. 
Men  of  all  countries  travels  through  the  same. 
And.  if  they  money  want,  may  kisse  the  post. 

FasqmiVs  Ni9ht-C0p,lSi%. 
Thit  BOW  more  men  by  ryot  are  oonfovnded, 
ThM  TiUanl  Moltoi  in  tte  wart  were  vouided. 


Mars  yeelds  to  Venus,  gown-men  rule  the  rost  now. 
And  men  of  war  may  fast,  or  kisse  the  post  now. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

KISSING-COMFirS.  Sugar-plumbs 
perfumed,  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  green-sleeves,  hail 
kissing-comfits,  Sc.  Jftrry  IF.  of  IF.,  v,  5. 

Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perAinies  or  kissing-comfits. 

Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  1688. 

The  same  are  meant,  doubtless,  here : 

Faith,  search  our  pockets,  and  if  you  find  there 

Comfits  of  ambrrarease  to  help  our  kisses. 

Conclude  UB  taulty.        Massinger's  Very  IFoman,  i,  1. 

She  had  before  said, 

Nor  does  your  nostril 
Take  in  the  scent  of  strong  perfumes,  to  stifle 
Tlie  sourness  of  our  breaths  as  we  are  fasting.     Ibid. 

See  also  Harr.  Apol.  for  Ajax,  M  iii. 
A  receipt  to  make  hissing-comfits  may, 
perhaps,  be  acceptable : 

To  make  Muskedines,  called  Rising-Coasts  or  Kissing- 

Com/its. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  refined  suimr,  being  beaten  and 
searched,  put  inio  it  two  grains  of  musk,  a  grain  of 
civet,  two  grains  of  amhergreese,  and  a  thimble-full 
of  white  orris  powder;  beat  all  these  with  gum-dragon 
steeped  in  rose-water ;  then  roul  it  as  thin  as  you  can, 
and  cut  it  into  little  lozenges  with  jour  iging.  [qii. 
iron  ?]  snd  stow  them  in  some  warm  oven  or  stove, 
then  box  them  and  keep  them  all  the  year. 

May's  Jccomplished  Cook,  1«71,  p.  271. 

They  were  called  sometimes  kissing- 
causes* 
fKISSING-STRINGS. 

Behind  her  bark  the  streamers  fly. 
And  kissing-st rings  hang  dandling  by. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1706. 

fKITCHEN.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
'*  takes  care  of  stieh  provicion  as  is 
brouglit  into  the  howse,  and  has  an 
espetial  eie  to  the  severall  tables  that 
are  kepte  either  above  staires  or  in 
the  kytchin  aud  other  places."  MS. 
dated  1643. 

KITH  and  KIN.  Friends  and  relations. 
Kith  means  acquaintance.  To  kith 
anciently  signified  to  know,  or  make 
known.   Kin  requires  no  explanation. 

Neither  &ther  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  be  her 
carver  in  a  husband.  Lyly's  Mother  Bomkie,  i,  S. 

Mark  with  what  meed  vile  vices  are  rewarded ; 
Thro'  envy  I  mtut  lose  both  kith  and  kin. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  391. 

At  the  end  of  Aubrey's  Biographical 
Sketch  of  John  Hales,  we  find  kijf 
for  kith. 

He  was  no  kiffor  kin  to  him. 

Letters,  f-c.from  Bodl.  lAbr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  364. 

Which  corruption  was,  perhaps,  com- 
mon, as  it  occurs  elsewhere  : 

Forsaldng  father  and  mother,  kiffe  and  kinne. 

Camd.  Remains,  p.  SU,  ed.  1623. 
Wlio  (worse  than  beasts  or  savage  monsters  been) 
Spares  neither  motlier,  brother,  kiffnor  kin. 

Syle.  Dn  Bart.,  Day  2,  P.  2,  Week  8. 

But  kiffj  where?er  found,  is  a  corcui^- 


ti(jn,  the  origin  being  g^tk,  notiu,  or 
kyik,  the  same. 
tKITLING.    A  kitten. 

Thu  m  >  newlj  tiltvied  hltimfi  crio. 

ClkafB.  (M)ru.,  lit. 

fKlXB.     A  kei. 

lie  hnUi  a  ujuine  cotMoui  fellow  to  bii  titlia. 
Dwuli,  uid  aiJrfmra  kin.  Ttma  II  Bnalak,  1«14. 

tKLUKES.     Ciaws. 

^  ntirml  ^ttfk  «  Virri.  Mu-PnUU. 
The  WdaboiMik  LI  ImiiKd, 
Wlio  at  Dui  kick  lug^, 

ABd  brcftdfd  uc  Tm  bakes. 
And  Ibough  be  be  bingcd, 
let  he  ii  not  imiinil. 
Tbe  devil  hu  him  fund 
la  hii  bniktd  kUka. 


KNACK.  Originally  a  trick,  or  diBpIa; 
of  dexterity  ;  as  id  the  title  to  an  old 
play,  "A  Knaeie  to  know  a  Knave," 
printed  in  1594.  Hence,  a  joke;  also 
any  toy,  or  pretty  trifle.  In  the 
Utter  Bcnae  it  ii  nov  obaolete;  which 
Johnson  haa  not  noticed,  aod  ha« 
placed  the  last  first.  Skinnerderivei 
It  from  knatoatt,  to  know ;  but  Mr. 
Tyrwbitt,  with  more  probability,  from 
the  «napj}tnji  of  the  fingers  hyjugglera. 
To  knack  was  tbe  same  as  to  knock, 
anap,  or  crack.  Tims  Minahew, 
under  to  Kwek,  haa  to  knack  nutt ; 
and  Colea  "to  knack,  crepo,  crepito." 
Cotgrave,  aa  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks, 
under  MatoKiner  det  maint,  says, 
"to  move,  knaeke,  or  waggle  tbe 
fingers  like  a  jugler,  player,  ieaster, 
&c.  i"  and  under  Nigue,  "  a  knicke, 
tlicke,  snap  with  the  teeth  or  fingers ; 
a  trifie,  nifie,  bable,  matter  of  amall 
value;"  and  under  Nique  has  the 
eipressioQ  of  "to  mske  it  to  knaeke." 
The  first  two  senses  may  be  neen  in 
Chaucer,  Cant.  Talea,  v.  4049,  and 
Tol.  iii,  p.  215.  Tbe  remoter  origin 
ia  probably  the  German,  knaeken,  to 


)und. 


Sooth,  wfan  I  mt  rmnc. 
hflq  amMorj.  uuJ  hAre  puur'd  It 


IVeihFr  tbu  M>T,  >i 


■•i  TiU.  n,  S. 


_ n  ibe  boufbi,  or  ill 

TV  CBimeU'd  kifutt  o'  th'  meul  ec  nrdcn. 

Ueuce  nUk-nucicM  by  raiuplicalioa. 


16  KNA 

tKNAGS.     Knobs. 

Tbe  ha^i  Ibit  ilicke  ont  of  ■  bull  bonu  nnn  tbe 

Za/kNAP  of  a  hill.  Tbe  top  or  head 
of  it;  tbe  aBme  as  Jcnop,  or  knob. 
Cnap,  in  Welch. 

fluk.  on  Kv  of  yonder  biU, 

Some  iveet  euepherd  tnuc*  bin  quill. 

finiHr.  Sktfk.  Fife.  Ed.  1. 
It  ii  ■  Kep^  of  ■  maanbiiiit  icr;  iteepc  ud  ihupe 
of  >U  >idr>,  vilb  •  nuTow  point  like  •  pint  apple,  bj 
reaioa  wbereof  we  do  call  it  OrtbopaKiioi. 

ft-orl*'i  Pi.!.  S,IU.  p,  MM. 

Johnson  quotes  Bacon  for  it. 

yeij  I  u.  ueiDU  ge .  "5J|J^;i^^',(^^ 

fKNAP.     A  clapper? 

A  fellow  brought  foim  biuheli  then  to  pinde, 
And  bearing  nciiber  pojie  of  kn*p  or  tiller. 
lAid  dewDe  hu  conie,  and  weul  to  aecke  the  miller. 
l^hr-i  IForka,  ISSO. 

To  KNAP.     To  Strike.     Erse. 

tbeni  on  Ihe  patea» 
Ke^wnlnt. 


Also  to  tnap,M  m  the  psalm 

Be  brnkitb  the  bow,  aoil  kumfptlk  t 


KNAT,  more  usually  KNOT.  The  name 
of  a  small  English  bird  of  the  snipe 
kind ;  the  trin^a  Canutut  of  Linneeus, 
being  said  to  be  named  from  Canute  ; 
in  which  case  its  name  should  rsther 
be  Knute  than  either  of  the  abore. 
These  birds  frequent  the  coasts  of  , 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Of  partridge.  pbeaaaDt,  woodcock,  of  wbicfa  ao&e 

Haj  ,a  be  there ;  and  godwit  if  we  ran  j 

Au«,  ciiLaiidmStoo.  B.  Jam.  BfitT.,\0\, 

For  knot,  in  this  sense,  see  9.  Knot, 
in  Todd's  JobnsoD. 
KNATE.     A  boy  or  servant.     Saxon. 
It  is  also  in  the  Flemish. 

Ut  food  hiaff,  Eroe.  now  thj  eaplain  ia 

AhI.  ;ji/ciay.,'ii.  It. 
Tiipabrr  to  be  deinr; 
Hot  belBi  Foituie,  he'a  bat  Vonune'i  huK. 
Aminiiterofheiwill  Jtid.,.,  1. 

It  has  been  aswrted  that  there  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  Bible,  in 
which,  at  the  beginniug  of  tbe  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  was  read,  "  Paul,  a 
Antme  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  assertion 
came  originally  from  one  Benjamin 
Farley,  a  quaker  or  seeker ;  but  no 
such  book  baa  ever  been  seen. 
H.  Wanley'a  account  of  a  forged 
Bible  of  this  sort,  sold  as  a  curiosity 
to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  is  curioue 
and  entertaining.     It  is  inserted  in 
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Lewis's  History  of  English  Transla- 
tions, p.  47.  The  hook  was  then  in 
the  Harleian  Lihrary,  most  singularly 
made  up  and  manufactured  by  a 
knamsh  bookseller.  What  became  of 
it  when  that  library  was  dispersed, 
I  have  not  heard.  It  is  shortly  de- 
scribed at  No.  154,  vol.  i,  of  the 
Harleian  catalogue  of  printed  books. 
There  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Wanley  to  Dr.  Charlett,  printed 
in  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  Tol.  i,  p.  95.  It  is 
dated  Sept.  17,  1699.  But  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  knave-ehild  is  used 
for  man-child,  both  by  Wicliff  (Rev. 
xii,  5  and  13),  and  by  Cbaucer  in  the 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1.  5130. 
In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  sense  of 
rogue  was  as  currently  applied  to 
this  word  as  the  above,  which  is  the 
original  meaning. 
fKNAVES'-GREASE. 

That  is  worthie  to  bee  beaten  or  tconrffed :  they  cal 
it  knmetgrtase.  Wilkdlt*  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  73. 

fKNEED. 

Your  worth,  enftred  by  my  kneed  qnill. 

Wkiting't  Amno  and  Bellama,  16S8. 

KNEELING  AFTER  A  PLAY.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  actors  in  every 
theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
or  of  the  epilogue,  to  kneel  down  on 
the  stage,  and  pray  for  their  patrons ; 
the  royal  companies  for  the  king  or 
queen,  &c. 

If  y  tongue  it  weary ;  when  mT  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid 
yon  good  night:  and  so  kneel  down  before  you-,  but 
indera  to  pray  for  the  queen.  Epil.  to  S  Hen.  IV. 
FMyw.  Fray,  grandsire.  gire  me  your  blessing.  Sir  B. 
Who?  son  FoUfwitl  FMvw.  This  shows  like  kneel- 
ina  after  the  pUty;  I  fraying  for  my  lord  Owemuch 
and  his  good  countess,  our  honourable  lady  and 
mistress.  A  Mad  World,  /-c,  O  PL,  v,  398. 

Sir  John  Harrington  also  alludes  to 
it  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Metamor- 
phosis of  Ajax : 

But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon  nor  prayer,  lest 

some  wsgs  liken  me  10  mv  L players; 

[doubtless  my  lord  Somenody's  players]  who,  when 
they  have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  tlioueh  that 
were  a  preparative  to  devotion.  kneeUdownt  solemnly, 
and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
good  bra  and  master. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  quota- 
tion, that  in  1596,  when  that  tract 
appeared,  the  custom  had  fallen  a 
good  deal  into  disuse,  and  that  parti- 
cularly it  was  avoided  after  pieces  of 
great  levity ;  but  that  the  players  of 
tome  particular  lord  were  well  known 


for  doing  it,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  that  circumstance.  We  find 
it  at  the  end  of  only  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  that  may  be  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  epilogues.  In  the 
older  interludes,  moralities,  and  plays, 
it  occurs  perpetually;  as.  New  Cus- 
torae,  1573 : 

Defend  thy  church,  O  Christ,  8cc. 

Preserve  our  noble  queen  Ehiabeth,  and  her  councell 
all. 

Witli  thy  heavenly  grace,  sent  from  thy  seat  super- 
nal!. 

Graunt  her  and  them  long  tolyve,  hertoraigne,  them 
to  see 

What  may  alwaies  be  best  for  the  weale  publique's 
commoditie.  O.  PL,  i,  291. 

Also  in  Lusty  Juventus : 

Now  let  us  make  unr  supplications  together 
For  the  prosperous  estate  of  oar  noble  and  ver- 
tuous  king. 
That  in  his  arodly  procedynges  he  may  stfl  persever, 
Wliich  seiceth  the  glory  of  God  above  al  other 
thing,  be.  Iftuty  Juventus,  Origin  of  Dr.,  1,163. 

This  latter  is  extended  to  17  lines, 
and  includes  all  the  nobility.  Appius 
and  Virginia,  1575 : 

Beseeching  God,  as  duty  is,  our  gracious  queene  to 

save, 
The  nobles,  and  the  commons  eke,  with  prMprons 

life  I  crave. 

At  the  end  of  the  Disobedient  Child, 
an  interlude,  by  Thomas  Ingeland, 
hi.  lett.,  no  date,  it  is  said,  "  Here 
the  rest  of  the  players  come  in,  and 
kneele  downe  all  togyther,  eche  of 
them  sayinge  one  of  these  verses.'' 
"And  last  of  all,"  &c.  &c. 
See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV,  in  John- 
son and  Steevens's  ed. 
tK£ENST£AD.  The  pkce  of  the 
knee. 

Sugar  candie  she  is  as  I  gesM  fro  the  wast  to  the 

kneestead. 
Nought  is  amisse,  no  fault  were  found,  if  sonle  were 

amended.  Qreene*9  Farewell  to  Folly,  n.  d. 

tKNEE-TlMBER. 

Sir,  the  knee  timber  of  your  voiage  is  money ;  spare 
vour  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life  you 
have  a  sufficient  pardon  lor  all  that  is  passed  already, 
the  king  having  under  his  broad  seal  made  you 
admirall  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  the 
martiall  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

KNIFE  was  often  used  for  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  mskes. 

^  Maeb.,  i,  5. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  meant 
rather  the  latter,  as  in  the  above 
passage,  and  here,  where  they  are 
expressly  distinguished : 

I  wear  no  knife  to  murder  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  rengefoi  sword*  rusted  with  ease, 
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That  ihall  be  MouTed  in  his  nmeoiroas  heart 
That  ilanden  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge. 

S  Hen.  fl,  Ui.  «. 

Spenser,  who  purposely  employed  a 
phraseology  more  antiquated  than  his 
time,  often  haR  used  it  for  a  sword : 

Lo  there  the  worthie  meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Saiisfoy  with  bloody  knife. 

'F.^.,l,m,M. 
And  after  all  his  war  to  rest  his  wearie  hn/e. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  W,U. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  knives  or 
daggers  should  have  been  a  part 
of  the  customary  accoutrements  of 
brides;  but  the  truth  was,  I  fancy, 
that  they  were  commonly  worn  by 
ladies,  and  especially  in  full  dress, 
and  that  the  wedding  knives  were 
only  more  highly  ornamented  than 
others.  In  the  old  quarto  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  1597,  she  says. 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  worke  at  all. 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  conntie  ? 
This  shall  forbid  it.    Knife,  lye  thou  there. 

In  a  former  scene,  with  the  friar,  ahe 
had  expressed  the  same  resolution : 

Give  me  some  sudden  counsel! ;  els  behold 
Twixt  my  extreames  and  me  tlus  bloodie  knift 
Shall  play  the  nmpeere.  ir,  1. 

In  the  subsequent  editions  it  is 
altered  to 

Mo  i  no,  this  shall  forbid  it.    Lye  thou  there. 

By  which  it  does  not  appear  what 
is  to  lie  there,  without  reference  to 
the  original  edition.  The  modem 
editors,  indeed,  have  added  a  marginal 
direction:  "Laying  down  a  dagger.'* 
Tlie  custom  of  wearing  knives  or 
daggers  in  wedding  dresses,  is  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  it 
appears  from  the  above  quotations, 
that  Juliet  wore  one  in  her  common 
dress,  at  the  friar's  cell,  and  that  it 
was  not  left  among  the  things  *'  be- 
hoveful  for  her  state."  The  citations 
adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  con- 
firmation of  wedding '  knives f  are 
these : 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding-knitet. 

Dicker's  Match  me  in  London^  16S1. 
Here  by  my  side  do  hang  my  wedding-knivet  i 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen. 
And  with  the  other,  I'll  dispatch  my  love. 

ring  Edw.  Ill,  1599. 

fKNIGHT.  The  knave  at  cards.  "The 
knightf  knave,  or  varlet."  Namen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  294. 

tKNIGHT  OF  THE  POST.  Properly, 
a  man  who  gained  his  living  by  giving 
false  evidence  on  trials  or  false  bail ; 


in  a  secondary  sense,  a  sharper  in 
general. 

A  kniffkt  of  thefott,  quoth  he,  for  so  I  am  tearmed; 
a  fellow  lAat  will  swe^re  you  any  thing  for  twelve 

Eence.  Ntuk,  Pierce  PeniUuet  1593. 

ut  is  his  resolution  any  way  infracted,  for  that  some 
refractaries  are  (hke  kmgkU  of  the  pott)  hired  to 
witnesse  againat  him  ?  Ford's  Lins  of  Life,  1690. 

fKNIT-KNOT.     An  ornament  of  dress. 

Not  to  spend  their  time  in  knit-knots,  patch-wtnrk, 
fine  twihghts,  and  such  like  fooleries ;  to  study  nothing 
but  what  they  mun  wear,  or  eat  and  drink ;  that  thtj 
are  grown  to  such  a  heiehth  of  pride  and  lust,  tis  wdl 
if  many  an  honest  man  has  not  a  bad  bargain  of  them. 
The  Country  Farmers  CeUsehism,  1708. 

fKNITSTER.     A  woman  who  kniu. 

My  two  Troilus's  transform'd  to  knitsters, 

Maine's  Jmorous  Warre,  1648. 

To  KNOCK  TO  THE  DRESSER.   See 

Dresser. 
KNOCK-PATED,  or  HEADED.      See 

NoTT-PATED  ;  also  Not-hed,  in  Todd's 

Glossary  to  Illustrations  of  Chaucer. 
To  KNOLL,  V,  a.     To  ring  a  knell,  or 

funeral  peal ;  from  knell. 

Had  1  as  man;f  sons  as  I  hare  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death. 

And  so  his  knell  is  knolTd.  Mth.^  ▼,  7. 

V,  neuter,  to  sound  as  a  bell : 

If  ever  von  hare  look'd  on  better  days. 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolTd  to  church. 

As  yom  Uke  it,  ii,  7. 
And  what  we  look'd  for  then,  sir. 
Let  such  DOor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell  kncU, 
And  see  tne  grave  a  digging,  telL 

B.  ondFl.,  Hvmarous  Lunt.,  ii,  4. 

Knell  is  derived  both  from  Welch 
and  Saxon ;  and  those,  more  remotely, 
from  Nola^  which  in  low  Latin  signi- 
fied a  bell,  church  bells  having  been 
first  used  by  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nolat  in  Campania;  whence  such  a 
bell  was  also  called  Campana. 
KNOP,  the  same  as  knob.  See  Todd*8 
Johnson. 

tBoaton,  bourgeon.    The  bud,  knop,  or  bnttcm. 

NomaulaUr. 

tKNOT.   A  species  of  bird.    See  Knat. 

San.  Six  brace  of  partridges,  and  six  pheasantt  in  a 
disli.  Godwiu,  knots,  ouails,  and  the  rest  of  the 
meats  answerable,  for  lialf  a  score,  or  a  doien  peraoM 
of  the  best  quality :  whom  I  will  ihink  of  preaentlj. 

Brome's  Northern  Lus. 

KNOT-GRASS.  A  well-known  grass; 
the  polygonum  aviculare  of  Linnaeus. 
It  was  anciently  supposed,  if  taken  in 
an  infusion,  to  have  the  power  of 
stopping  the  growth  of  any  animal. 

Get  pu  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  minimus,  of  hindnng  knot-grass  made. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii.  8. 
Come,  come,  George,  let's  be  merry  and  wise,  the 
ehild's  a  fatherless  child,  and  say  they  should  put 
him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gaskins,  "'twere  worse  tbaa 
knot-grass,  he  would  never  grow  after  it. 
B.smdFL  Knight  of  the  Burning  PestU,  act  U,  p.  88& 


KNO  41 

1  boj  eitmnflt*  for  Ihfi  ftmetioii, 
et  [or  ■  rar  with  nulh  and  Hni-gmt. 

S.  Mml K.  Cotamt.  ictii,f.\ei. 

r^  u>d«ii7  ^  he  ii  iDHcEor  the  liie  of  (h«t 

ffLEDQB,  Tor  to  acknowledge. 

toicititM  ate  for  llitir  Gm  vid  aoud  larix. 
"  •   ~  U  PL.  i,  M. 


ti.B) 


e  d«n  Dimpha,  which  iaawijjgt 
It.  Gmimij't'i  ro 

uIlllOD.  JUtiUn't  I'lDfjl 

A  corruption  of  Ghoffe, 
A  knot,  or  knob. 


JimmiMMtl  MaraOmu.  ItOO. 

Smull  piecea  of  bread ;  kIbo  the 
ord  ID  B  drama,  more  com- 
vritteii  cue.  Kne  ia  absurdly 
for  kue  in  the  old  edition  of 
urne  from  Pernaaana,  but  cor- 
ly  Hawkins  in  thia  passage  : 

mpe.  Jon  ue  verj  ftinonB ;  hnt  that  ii  m 
orka iDprint ■■  iar  jrour pari  in  iiH.  Kaipt. 
jU  at  Gbmbridge  wilL  uh  kue. 

Orif.  of  Dr.,  ill,  p.  Kli. 
IS. 

JB.  One  of  the  Bng;liBh  cor- 
I  of  the  name  of  Cologne ;  the 
-etended  kings,  whose  bodies 
ere  shown,  b«ing  famous  per- 
the  history  of  superatition. 


cription  of  the  exhibition  of 
'eUca,  aa  aeen  by  Theoph. 
;ton  in  169^,  may  be  worth 
bing.  The  oliject  of  hia  tra- 
I  to  note  the  prevailing  super- 


iaw  tcmami's  Hr  frrmi  S'a«  o/B,ligU> 
u  at  aamUh  Cimith,  f.  ^1. 


A  corruption  of  let  be. 


tLA-BEE. 

Hh'L  porrhl 
and  otcra  h' 


LACED  MUTTON.  A  cant  eipreaaion 
for  A  prostitute.  Mutton  meana  the 
same  ;  why,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
That  term,  however,  being  once  eslan- 
lished,  a  laeed  mutton  might  only 
mean  one  finely  dressed,  in  laee,  &c. 
In  the  following  paaaage  it  ia  jocularly 
joined  with  hit  mutton,  or  loat  sheep. 
It  ia  not  impossible  that  lott  aA«ep, 
applied  to  auch  females,  might  be  the 
original  notion  i  from  which  the  other 
came,  by  jocular  perversioo  : 

Aj,  ilr :  T,  a  iHt  mattoa,  rara  your  latt^ff  to  br,  m 
{•f'll  laaf tow ;  and  ahe,  a  lu'i  iw/toa,  gH*  BE,  a  loM 

Coet.  O  wbnm  tat  mnttoo,  or  Mt 
Ckild^  A  flao  t^'d  mullot 
Or  two  i  and  either  hu  her  friikdu  hmbuid- 

B.J<mt.M'if.cflftl.Tri<-ti>Kr6L7i,W\ti3ij. 
Abd  1  Imeait  he  Jovcd  Utt  wutilm  well 

Pntun  MnJ  Cut.,  S,  pi.  I,  p.  14. 
La.  Fileher,  Cupid  halb  gut  me  ■  itoniaFlu,  and  I 

bee  mUd  im.       BUrtMuIn  OxulaiU,  Kga.  B. 

They  were  aometimet  alao  laeed  by 
the  whip  ftt  the  house  of  correction ; 
which  kind  of  discipline  is  called 
toeing  by  Decker : 

Tbt  lUudT  1>'  nar.  and  liie  Ian  town. 
GcU  bcnlitiiliud*.  Dr  Itfi  amOkm. 

flwa(n,0,n..U,ML 

See  Mutton.     "  Laeed-muttoH,  acor- 
tnm."      Colfs'  Diet,  in  loc. 
fLACHBYMABLE.     Sorrowful. 

0  time  jeclili  TCBT  unto  mv  dnidde  (hmt, 
Qt  itiU  1  pi  J  mj  i«*riH«i(i  nole,_ 


LACHRYM.^.  The  first  word  of  the 
title  of  a  musical  work,  composed  by 
John  Dowland,  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  full  title  was,  "Laehrima,  or 
seven  Teares  figured  in  seareu  pas- 
sionate Pavana,  wiih  divera  other 
PavauB,  Oaliards,  and  AimendB,  set 
forth  to  the  Lute,  Viols,  or  Violins, 
in  five  Farta."  See  Hawkins's  Hist, 
of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  325.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  work  appean  from  the 
ftfquent  alluaioua  to  it. 
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No,  the  man 
I'  th'  moon  dance  a  comnto ;  his  bush 
At'i  back  a  fire ;  and  hii  dog  piping  lacrynut. 

B.  Jons.  Mtuqui  of  TitM  Tiniic. 
In  brief  he  is  a  rogue  of  six  reprieves, 
Four  pardons  o'  course,  thrice  pilloried,  twice  snng 

lacryma 
To  th*  virginals  of  a  cart's  taile. 

B.  and  Fl.  Fair  Maid,  /-r,  p.  400. 
I  would  hare  all  lovers  begin  and  end  their  prirksong 
with  laehryma,  'till  they  have  wept  themselves  as  drv 
as  1  am.  Microcosmut,  0.  Pi.,  ix,  13^. 

8ucli  niusirk  as  will  make  your  worships  dance 
To  the  doleful  tune  of  lacrywue. 

Masfingtr^t  Maid  of  Honour ^  \,  1. 

It  is  mentioned  as  Dowland^s  in  one 
of  Middleton's  pieces : 

Now  thou  plaiest  DowUuttTt  Laekryme  to  thy  master. 

No  Wit  Uke  a  Woman't, 

Dowland  is  celebrated  in  the  6tli 
sonnet  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
usually  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
See  Suppl.,  i,  713. 

Many  other  such  allusions  may  be 
found. 
LACK-LATIN,  from  lack  and  Latin. 
One  ignorant  of  Latin,  an  uneducated 
ignoramus.  Lack  was  formerly  pre- 
fixed at  pleasure  to  words  of  all  kinds, 
like  the  Greek  alpha  privativa,  to 
denote  deficiency.  Thus  we  have 
lack- beard,  lack-brain,  lack  linen, 
lack-love,  lack-lustre,  all  in  Shake- 
speare. King  John  also  was  surnamed 
lack-land;  in  French,  sans-terre. 

They  are  Uie  veriest  lack'laiines,  and  the  most  nn- 
alphabetical  ragabashes.       Di$c.  of  a  New  W.,  p.  81. 

From  lack,  by  common  analogy  of 
language,  was  formed  lacker,  for  one 
who  lacks,  or  wants;  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  Todd  from  Davios. 

tExceptit  be'cause  would  hee  eate  and  feed. 
Hee'l  starve  two  cures,  for  he  can  hardly  reade. 
This  nr  Joksi  Laeklatine  true  course  doth  keepe, 
To  preach  the  vestry  men  all  fast  asleepe. 

IkyUn's  Worket,  1630. 

fLACKEY.     A  footman. 

A  memoria:  he  that  is  the  princes  reroerobraunce. 
A  pedibus  t  a  foote  man  or  lackey. 

Bliotei  Dictionarie,  1669. 

fTo  LACKEY.  To  act  as  a  footman 
or  lackey,  t.  e,,  to  go  on  foot. 

Whither  tends  thy  gait. 
That  void  of  horse  and  chariot  fit  for  thy  sov'reign 

•tate 
Thou  laekie9t  here.  Chapm.  II.,  xiv,  253. 

fLADRON.  A  thief.  From  the  Spanish. 

Fed.  Was  ever  man  of  my  great  birth  and  fortune 

Affronted  thus?  I  am  become  the  talk 

Of  every  picaro  and  ladrcm.   SkirUy't  Brother*,  1662. 

LADY-LONGINGS.  A  popular  name 
for  some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 
In  making  out  tweWe  quibbling 
dishes,  for  a  man  who  was  to  marry 
an  ugly  woman,  there  are  aaid  to  be 


Tatfirvit  these,  fritters,  medlers,  hnrtichokei,  and 
lady-Liufiiiga.  Ljfly's  Bndjfwuoii,  iii,  S. 

LAG,  adj.  Late,  last,  or  slow ;  probably 
from  the  Swedish  laffff,  the  end.  Thia 
word,  though  not  entirely  obaoletet 
occurs  only  in  a  few  phrases,  and  in 
mere  colloquial  use.  It  is  nerer 
employed  now  as  in  the  following 
passages : 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand 
'    That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.   Bick.  Ill,  ii,  1. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Lear,  i,  9. 

Also  as  a  substantive,  for  the  last  or 
lowest  part : 

The  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the  common 
lag  of  people.  Timon  of  Alkena,  iii,  6. 

Hence  lag-end,  used  for  latter  end : 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.  1  Hen.  IF,  v,  1. 

tib  LAG.     To  run. 

Away  the  glutton  lagged,  and  Hockso  highed  to  the 
doore,  expectiug,  that  as  he  was  larded,  so  hee  would 
"  d^     " 


be  garden  with  some  or  other 


Jf4Uitii/A«Jfo0iM',16O9. 

fLAID.     Buried. 

He  had  struck  up  loud  musick,  and  had  plaid 
A  jig  for  joy  that  Calamy  «-as  laid. 

WxWa  Iter  BoreaU,  1670,  p.  81. 

LAIR.  The  haunt  or  resting  place  of 
a  beast,  wild  or  tame.  Foreign  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  it 
seems  most  naturally  deduced  from  to 
lay:  layer,  a  place  where  they  lay 
themselves  down.  The  word  is  still 
occasionally  used  in  poetry,  having 
been  preserved  by  Milton  and  Dry  den. 
It  is  now  applied  only  to  wild  beasts 
of  the  savage  kind ;  but  the  following 
authorities  show  that  it  was  used  also 
for  other  species.  In  hunting  it  was 
a  technical  term. 

The  impression  where   any  deer  hath  reposed  or 
harboured,  we  call  a  layr. 

Gentleman's  Beereation,  8vo  ed.,  p.  16. 
They  oft  dislodg'd  the  hart,  and  set  their  houses 

where 
He  in  the  broom  and  brakes  had  long  time  made  his 

leyre.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  914. 

She  once  should  see 
Her  flocke  againe,  and  drive  them  merrily 
To  their  flowre-decked  layre,  and  trt^ad  the  shores 
Of  pleasant  Albion.     Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  II,  i,  p.  18. 

Used  here  for  pasture : 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstaine  from  pleasant 
tare.  Spent.  F.  Q  ,  IV,  viii,  29. 

Spenser  hns  used  it  for  the  ground : 

This  gyant*s  son  that  lies  there  on  the  laire. 
And  headlesse  heape,  him  unawares  there  caught. 

Ibid.,  IV,  viii,  51. 

TuBser  spells  it  layer,  and  seems  to 
use  it  for  country,  speaking  of  his 
own  birth : 


J.her-i  Lift.  p.  140.  ed.  1*79. 

colloquial  contraction  of 
cb  is  a  diminutiTe  of 
or  lady.  Tliua  oarlatin 
r,  and  meant  the  Virgin 


Sirlton'r  MagniJUfner- 

ditors  of  Shakespeare 
<ne  word  in  the  Tempeat, 
1  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  I  cannot 

'r  lakin. 

L  reputed  conjurer  in  the 
lea  the  First,  who,  after 
for  witchcraft,  and  for  a 

length  murdered  by  the 
■  BunpoHitioD  that,  with 
he  devil,  he  asaisled  the 
^kingham  in  misleading 

Te,  »boTe  Ihc  Mhogl  of  Wutmiiultr, 
there;  mud  thlch  boy  ioil«  D|roD 

biy  alluded  to  under  the 
LamMonet,  in  Beaumont 
-'a  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
a  conjurer, 

rid  o'er  jon  ilull  Btta  pane 
,  u  ohen  rem  were  in  Enfluid. 

To  beat  severely. 
IE.  r.     To  beat  or  baati- 


o.™.  o/a"«  inrid,  ] 
)g  ia  probably  the  same 


'^J*  o/aot.  B.o/ *■.(,.  tipi.  K  1. 

|i.e"urw  him  h.l(ell''mre  of  n^l 

Mir  cnaeeli 

Orcru'i  ihirimrt  o/Cooiiu^.Kn 

'.TS  DAY.  The  aeven- 
September.  This  saint, 
lal  name  was  Landebtrl, 


LAM 

but  contracted  into  Lamhtrt,  was  a 
natife  of  Maestrioht,  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  was  assassinated  earlj' 
in  the  eighth.  See  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  SainU,  at  Sept.  17. 


It  Coientr;,  upon  St.  lamtrrei  Daf. 

iTo  LAMBSKIN.     To  beat. 


*.B.i.i. 


ttnpiilixd,  IiKifti'-uf,  indeliinxTclw'il  ni  wil*.la 
Iki  mooBE.  Ttjler-i  WtoVlUO. 

LAMBS.  WOOL,  *.  A  favorite  liquor, 
among  the  common  people,  composed 
of  ale  and  roasted  apples  ;  the  pulp 
of  the  roasted  apple  worked  up  with 
the  ale,  till  the  mixture  formed  a 
smooth  beverage.  This  ia  clearly 
implied  in  the  following  prescnption 
for  mixing  apple*  with  water  in  the 


The  pulpe  of  thfl  TDit«d  applet,  hi  namber  fdnn  oi 

eielljr  tVic  pomewaLer),  miied  in  e  viae  quart  of  fam 
nler,  LmboDred  tovelhcr  unliit  it  com*  totrmt  tfpirt 
ami  (b,  wluch  ve  oU  lutu.ewU. 

/at»n'i  Onvi.  p.  IMO. 
A.  CBPp  of  lamti  wml  ther  dnnke  unto  liim  then. 
a,  f  v  imd  Ml  MilUr.  Pn-cf-i  lUbpiti,  iii.  ISt. 

Witb  gentle  lamis-wiiotl, 
Ui  iBgu,  ud  nalmcga,  uid  ^ogn. 

Iav  a  eiab  ia  the  Rre  to  vM  tor  Lim^tmi/«L 

OU  rlH'i  IW.  (f  0.  PmU,  a  ^  b. 

Fanciful  etymologies  for  this  popular 
word  have  been  thought  of;  but  it 
was,  ptobsbly,  named  from  its  smooth- 
ness and  softness,  resembling  the 
wool  of  lamba. 
LAMENT, «.    LamenUtion. 

And  ibeK  utcnal  muinen  of  luunl 


ThU  awella  >ilk  lUeies  in  tb 


F«  Ibae  ar*  bM  (nniiaiia 


To  LelL  tbem  aU  witb  one  poor  tired  tooEue, 

Sk.  dor4  afliir..  Suppl.,  li,  ESS. 

This  word,  perhaps,  hardly  required 
to  be  here  introduced. 

tSiKb  booUote  pltinli,  that  know  nor  mcine  nor 


fLAMISH. 


LAMM,*-    Aplate;  from  bmtnn,  Ladn. 
be  biUed  Ibi  Timmi  Tlirrrnr.  and  made  hiilitad  almHt 
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What  it  means  in  the  following  place, 
I  have  not  discoyered  : 

Can'it  thou,  poore  lambe,  become  anotber't  Uwum. 

Ibid.,  p.  396. 

It  is  addressed  to  a  lamb,  and  appears 
to  be  intended  for  some  play  upon 
that  word. 
To  LAMP.     To  shine. 

Ykindled  first  ibove, 
Emongst  th'  eternall  ipheres,  and  Ummng  tky. 

Spens.  F.  $..  lU,  iii,  1. 
And  bappy  lines !  on  whicb  with  starry  light 
Those  tampitiff  eyes  will  deipi  sometimes  to  look. 

Ibid.,  Somnet,  1. 
A  cheerliness  did  with  her  hopes  arise. 
That  lamped  cleeier  than  it  did  before. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  riii,  64. 

LAM  PASS,  9.  A  disorder  incident  to 
horses  and  other  cattle.  *'An  excres- 
cence of  flesh  above  the  teeth." 
Markham,  Way  to  get  Wealth,  p. 
77. 

His  horse  poeiest  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with 
t)ie  lawipats.  Tom.  Skr.,  ii.  1. 

Hara  de  beslias,  the  ktrnpas,  a  disease  in  tbe  mouth  of 
beasts,  when  such  lonte  barbies  grow  in  their  mouihes, 
that  they  cannot  well  feed.  Minsk,  Span,  Diet. 

Hava  is  Spanish  for  a  bean. 
fLAMPORS.  A  sort  of  thin  silk.  From 
the  Dutch. 

Before  the  stoole  of  estate  satt  another  mayde,  all 
dothyd  in  white;  and  her  face  coveryd  with  white 
Umfors.  In  her  right  hand  a  red  croese.  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  chalice,  with  the  sacrament. 

Letter  dated  \hh9. 

iTo  LANCE.    A  sea-term. 

That  whither  we  did  iroe  by  sunne  or  moone. 

At  anytime,  nt  midnight,  or  at  noone. 

If  we  did  lauHce,  or  if  to  In nd  we  set, 

We  still  were  sure  to  be  halfe  sunke,  and  wet. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

LANCEGATE.  A  kind  of  spear,  pro- 
hibited to  be  used  by  the  statute  of 
7  Rich.  II,  cap.  13.  Cowel.  Two 
writers  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  have 
mistaken  the  latter  syllable,  gaye,  for 
a  separate  word,  and  endeavoured  in 
Tain  to  explain  it.  See  vol.  x,  158 
and  368.  Camden  mentions  it  in 
his  Remains,  but  does  not  explain  its 
form: 

To  speake  of  lesse  weapons  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive of  our  nation,  as  their  pavad,  baselard.  launcegay, 
hjc.,  would  be  endlesse  and  ueedlesse,  when  we  can 
do  nothing  but  name  them.  Bcmaines,  p.  209. 

The  other  two  are  not  much  better 

known. 

Tyrwhitt    remarks    that    the    prior 

editors  of  Chaucer  had  improperly 

split  the  word  into  two,  and  quotes 

tne  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  it. 

And  the  said  Evan,  then  and  there,  with  a  Uatneegay 
•smote  the  said  William  lYesham  throoghe  the  body  a 
foote  and  more,  whereof  he  died. 

VoU  M  CsaU.  lUtf,  ▼.  1S68S. 


LANCE-KNIGHT,  9.  Said  to  mean  a 
common  'Boldier,  and  to  be  a  Flemish' 
term.  See  Gilford  on  the  following 
passage,  where  Brainworm,  disguised 
like  a  maimed  soldier,  says. 

Well,  now  1  must  practice  to  get  the  true  garb  of  one 
of  these  lanee-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my — 

Et.  Man  in  kts  JET.,  ii,  8. 

The  context  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  it  meant  a  disabled  soldier,  one 
who  had  received  a  kind  of  knight- 
hood from  the  point  of  a  lance,  dis- 
charging him  from  common  service; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  example  of 
the  word. 
LANCEPESADO,  LANCEPESADE,  or 
LANCEPRISADO.  An  officer  under 
a  corporal,  or  a  commander  of  ten 
men,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot.  It  is 
more  accurately  defined  by  Grose  : 

The  lancepesata,  anspesade,  or,  as  the  present  term  k, 
lanee  eorjwral,  was  ori^ally  a  man  at  arms  or  trooper, 
who,  having  broken  his  latice  on  the  enemy,  and  lost 
his  horse  in  fight,  was  entertained  as  a  volunteer 
assistant  to  a  captain  of  foot,  receiving  his  pav  as  a 
trooper  until  he  could  remotmt  himself;  from  oeisc 
the  companion  of  the  captam,  he  was  soon  degraded 
to  the  assistant  of  the  corporal,  and  at  present  does 
the  duty  of  that  officer,  on  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier. 

A  note  adds, 

Laneepesate  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian,  imnes- 
spesata,  whicb  is  a  broken  ot  spent  lance. 

Milit,  Jntii, 

Lance-pessade,  French.  Lanceprezado 
Match  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
Heywood*s  Royal  King  and  Loyal 
Subject. 

Quit  vour  place  too. 
And  say  you're  counselled  well,  thou  wilt  be  beaten 

else 
By  thine  own  lanceprisadoes,  when  thev  know  thee^ 
That  tuns  of  oil  of  roses  will  not  cure  tnee. 

B.  4'  Fl.  Thierry  ^  Hkeod,,  u,  S. 
But  if  it  [desert]  ever  icet  a  company 
fA  company,  pray  mark  me,)  without  money,  < 

Or  private  service  done  for  the  general's  nuatreM, 
WiUi  a  commendatory  epistle  from  her, 
I  will  turn  lancepesade. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Hon.,  iii,  L 
But,  noble  landftrisdo,  let  us  have  a  sea-sonnet  odbn 
we  lanch  forth  in  our  adventure  frigot. 

Lady  Alimony,  sign,  f  4 
tAnd  some  (through  want)  are  turu'd  base  pimps  aid 

panders: 
The  watchfull  corporall  and  the  lanjtpresado 
Are  marchants  turn'd,  of  smoaky  Trinidado. 

Taylor's  Workes,  IfiSa 
|To  th'  Indiea  of  her  arm  he  flies. 
Frnufcht  both  with  east  and  we^m  prise ; 
Which  when  he  had  in  vain  assaid, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lance  presade 
Willi  Spanish  pike,  he  broach t  a  pore. 
And  so  both  made  and  heal'd  the  sore. 

Cleaveland's  Poems,  16SL 

LANCER,  the  same  as  lancet. 

And  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with  knives 
and  Umcen,  1  Xings,  rviii,  $k 

This  word  haa  been  silently  changed 
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in  modem  editioDR,  and 
e  as  old  as  1708.  It  was 
in  Johnson,  before  Todd*8 
t  is  in  all  the  early  con- 
Bullokar  has  the  odd  and 
jption,  Launcelot,  as  the 
The  same  word  is  appa- 
led  here ;  but  in  the  sense 
rer : 

splits  my  qnivehag  milt, 
eeere  notrs  so  run  a  tilt. 
Clirosophus,  lines  prefixed  to  QajfUm. 

iow  revived,  and  made  a 
rd,  by  the  institution  of 
ng  lances.  For  the  early 
that  sense,  see  Todd. 
J.  According  to  Fuller, 
IS  applied  to  coal  brought 
p,  Bedworth,  &c. 

MN.  A  word  used  by 
,  which  has  occasioned 
)versy.  If  it  be  derived 
Q  the  usual  sense,  it  pro- 

to  close  up  and  confine 
as  water  is  held  in  by  a 
hich  case  we  must  read 
damn.  If  the  latter  ter- 
preferred.  Dr.  Johnson's 
n  will  appear  the  best : 
t  or  condemn  him  to  quit 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
ixa  lanty  or  land,  urine ; 
,s  it  to  stop  his  urine, 
light  mean  to  do  by  total 

and  there  is  this  to  be 
ir  of  his  explanation,  that 
t  with  the  current  and 
}f  the  whole  speech,  which 
I  the  violence  of  passion, 
r  parts  contains  indecent 
similar  kind.  See  Lant. 
s  conjecture  o^"  laudanum 
5  sense  of  **  poison  him," 
ability  to  recommend  it. 

md  by  some  pntter-on 

m'd  for't ;  would  I  knew  the  vilUin, 

y^  him.  Wini.  TaU,  ii,  1. 

originally  LAUNDER.  A 
yed  to  wash ;  whence 
But  query,  is  this  word 
from  lavandiire,  French, 
n  the  English  word  laund, 
hich  clothes  were  usually 


DiMuet  that  new  land  are  drj  throatM  and  w«t 
backes.  For  the  flnt,  the  first  part  of  caneer  [can]— • 
is  very  sovereigne;  but  the  hitter  must  be  beholden 
to  the  Umdertr.  OwWs  AUumaeke,  p.  S8. 

See  Laund,  &c. 
fLAND-LEAPER,   or  LAND-LOPER. 
A  vagabond. 

Erro.  .  .  .  Rodenr,  conrenr,  Tagabond.  Aroge: 
a  Umd  leaper:  a  Ta^bond :  a  runagate.  Nowtendator. 
You  are  sure  where  to  find  me,  wheras  I  was  a  UuU- 
loper  as  the  Dutch-man  saith,  a  wanderer,  and  subject 
to  incertain  removes,  and  short  sojourns  in  divert 
places  before.  HowelPt  Famliar  UtUrt,  1650. 

Whether  the  governors  of  the  commonwealth  have 
suffered  palmesters,  fortune-tellers,  stage-playera, 
sawce-boxes,  enterluders,  pnpnit  players,  loyterers, 
vafrabonds,  iandleapert,  and  sucn  like  rostning  make- 
shifts, to  practise  tlieir  co^ng  tricks  and  roffish 
trades  within  the  circuite  of  his  authoritie.  ana  to 
deceive  the  simple  people  with  their  vile  forgerie  and 
palterie.   NewUm,  Try  all  of  a  Man't  owmg  Selfe,  1592. 

tLANDSKIP.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  landscape.  In  the  second  of 
these  extracts  the  word  is  curiously 
corrupted. 

Well-shadowM  kmdsUp,  &re-ye-well; 

How  I  have  lov'd  you,  none  can  telL 
_      .  tntts  Bterealiont,  16Mw 

Thou  hast  thy  lants-ckifs,  and  tlie  painters  try 
Vitb  all  their  skill  to  please  thy  wanton  ere. 
Here  shadowy  g;rovea,  and  craggy  mountains  there. 

SimdolpVi  Poewu,  IMS. 

fLAND-WHEALE.    A  land-blister  ? 


And  all  this  hurW  bnrl^,  is  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  land-wkealt  Shrove-Tueaday. 

TayUn'a  Worku,  1630. 

LANFUSA,  by  whom  sir  J.  Marring- 
ton  makes  Ferraw  swear,  without 
authority  from  his  author,  in  the 
following  lines,  was  not  a  deity,  but 
the  mother  of  Ferraw : 

But  he  that  kill'd  him  shall  abuy  therefore^ 

By  Maoon  and  Lmtfit$a  he  doth  sweare. 

And  straight  perform'd  it,  to  the  knight's  great  paine, 

For  with  nis  pollax  out  he  dasht  his  braine. 

Harringt.  AriotL,  xvi,  54. 

Stanza  73  of  this  book  of  Ariosto,  has 
no  mention  of  these  oaths;  but  the 
poet  makes  the  same  person  swear  so 
m  another  place ;  as, 

And  bv  Lanfiut^t  life  he  vow*d  to  use 

No  helmet  all  such  time  he  got  the  same 

Which,  ace  B.i,8t80. 

In  the  original, 

Che  giuro  per  la  vita  di  Lutfiisa,  Ibid. 

Harrington  here  observes,  in  the  mar- 
gin, "This  is  a  fit  decorum,  so  to 
make  Ferraw  to  swere  by  his  mother's 
life,  which  is  the  Spanish  manner." 
The  Italian  commentators  say  the 
same.  The  excellent  Latin  version  of 
Marchese  Barbolani  gives  it  thus : 

Per  caput,  o  Lampktua,  tuum,  dehinc  semper  apertum 
ferre  vovet  firontem,  nisi  caaaide  contegat  ilia 
Bolandns  quam  victor,  in  Asprimontis  arena, 
AbttaUt  Aunontif  qnondam  ae  vertice  sssvi.     St.  SO « 
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tLANGOON.    A  sort  of  wine. 

Stupition  then  I  washt  kwhj 

Witn  old  langoon  and  cleansing  whey. 

GaUanlry  a  la  Modi,  p.  16. 

LANGRET,  from  being  lonff.  A  sort  of 
false  dice,  that  more  readily  came  up 
quater,  or  tray,  than  any  other 
number;  exactly  contrary  to  those 
which  were  so  formed  as  to  avoid 
those    two    numbers.       See    Bab'd 

CATEB  TBA. 

First  you  must  know  a  langrel,  which  is  a  die  that 
simple  men  have  seldom  heard  of,  but  often  seene  to 
their  cost ;  and  this  is  a  well  favoured  die,  and  seemeth 
good  and  sqnnre,  yet  it  is  forged  longer  upon  the 
emtn  and  trea  than  any  other  way,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  a  Umgret.  Jrt  of  Juggling,  1612,  C  4. 

As  for  dice,  he  hath  all  kina  oi  sortes,  ftillams, 
langreU,  bard  ouater  traies,  hie  men,  low  men,  some 
•topt  with  quicksilver,  some  with  gold,  some  irround. 

Wifs  MiMtry,  O. 

LANGUISH,  «.,  for  languisbment,  or 
the  state  of  languishing.  The  languish 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  manner,  is  still 
used;  but  that  refers  to  the  ap- 
pearance only,  this  to  actual  weak- 
ness. 

What,  of  death  too,  that  rids  our  dogi  of  lam^uuk  T 

Ant.  ir  CUcp.,  r,  9. 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  Uuiguuk. 

Bom.  /-  Jul.f  it  i. 

Mr.  Todd  has  added  an  example  of 
languishes  in  the  plural,  aa  from  All's 
Well,  i,  2 ;  but  all  the  editions  haye 
languishings,  in  that  place. 
LANNER.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Lanier, 
French. 

Hie  lann*T  is  a  hawk  commrm  in  all  countries,  espe- 
dally  in  Franco— she  is  lesser  than  the  faloon-genUe. 
You  may  know  the  launers  by  these  three  tokens :  1, 
they  are  blacker  hawks  than  any  other ;  2.  they  have 
less  beaks  than  the  rest;  S,  and  lastly,  they  are  less 
armed  and  pounced  than  other  faulcons. 

Chnlt.  Recr.,  8vo  ed.,  p.  61,  62. 
The  tanner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardiest  of  any  that  are  in  ordi- 
nary, or  in  common  use  amongst  us  at  this  present 
time.  LatkaMt  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

That  young  lannerd 
Whom  yoa  have  such  a  mind  toj  if  yon  can  whistle 

her 
To  come  to  fist,  make  trial,  play  the  young  falconer. 
Middl.  ir  BawUg'%  Spanuk  GtpM,  act  iv. 

LANSKET.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  word ;  but  by  the  context  in  the 
following  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
the  pannel  of  a  door,  a  lattice,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  A  man  who 
has  been  relating  the  proceedings  of 
some  women  who  were  shut  up 
together,  is  asked  how  he  knows  it, 
and  his  answer  is 

Ipeep'din 
AtalooMlMMiir/.  B.  i- Fl.  Jkam  XmMi,  u,  6. 


when  thev  found  their  ears  undented  witE 
water,  well  lanted  with  a  viscous  ingredient. 


LANT.  Urine.  Saxon.  Coles  has 
''Xait^,  urina;"  and  ''to  lant,  urin& 
miscere."  The  latter,  Skinner  also  has. 

Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  int. 

GUtpthome'*  Wit  in  a  ConttahU,  1639. 

To  LANT,  V,  To  wet  with  urine.  Coles 
has  " Lantf  urina;"  and  "to  lant, 
urina  miscere.'*  Skinner  has  the 
same,  and  derives  it  from  hland, 
lotium,  Saxon. 

But  were  soon  returned  to  their  quondam  dejectioo, 

with  warm 

ineredient. 

Tke  Spaniard,  a  Novel,  Lond.,  1719. 

It  had  been  before  said,  that  madam 
Gylo  had  **  extracted  it  like  a  spider 
from  her  own  bowels."  See  the 
notes  to  the  passage  quoted  under 
Lantify. 

f  My  hostess  takings  will  be  very  unall. 
Although  her  lanted  ale  be  nere  so  strong. 

Marriage  Broaker,  1663. 

LANTERN  AND  CANDLE  LIGHT  was 
anciently  accounted  one  of  the  cries 
of  London,  being  the  usual  words  of 
the  bellman.  It  is  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Lantkom  and  candle  light  here, 
If  aids  ha  light  there. 

Thus  go  the  cries,  8i^  Eejfw.  Bape  of  Luerou. 
Dost  roar,  bulchin,  dost  roar  ?  th'  ast  a  good  rouneival 
voice  to  cry  lantern  and  candle  light. 

Decker's  Satirom.,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  17a 
No  more  calling  of  lanthom  and  candle  light. 

Heyw.  Bdward  IT,  1698. 

Hence  two  tracts  of  Decker's  had  the 
title  of  Lanthom  and  Candle-light,  or 
the  Belman,  &c. 

[Two  other  tracts,  also  by  Decker, 
are  entitled  "English  yillanies,  &c., 
discovered  by  lanthorne  and  candle- 
light, and  the  help  of  a  new  cryer, 
called  O-Per-Se-O,  1648,"  &c.] 

fit  is  saide,  Lawrence  Lucifer,  that  you  went  up  aad 
downe  London  crying  then  like  a  lanteme  and  candle 
man.  Nash,  Pierce  PeniUtse,  IMS. 

LANTERN-LERRT.  A  term  either 
coined  or  applied  by  Jouson  to  luigo 
Jones,  in  the  verses  called  an  expostu- 
lation to  him.  It  seems  to  mean  some 
trick  of  producing  artificial  light. 

1  am  too  fat  for  envy,  he  too  lean 

To  be  worth  envy ;  lienceforth  1  do  mean 


To  pity  him,  as  smiling  at  his  feat 

ag  his    "  " 
Suck'd  from  the  veins  ot  shop-philosophy. 


Of  tantem-Urry,  with  luliginous  heat 
Whirling  his  whimsies,  by  a  subtilty 


Epigr.,  136,  Wballsy. 

These  lines  seem  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  usual  application  of  Lanthom 
Leatherhead;  but  see  the  following 
article. 
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LANTHORN  LEATHERHEAD,  in  the 
Bartholomew  Fair  of  Ben  Jonson,  has 
been  generally  thought  to  have  been 
drawn  for  Inigo  Jones,  against  whom 
the  poet  has  vented  his  ire  in  various 
ways.  Some  degree  of  rivalry  re- 
specting the  court  masques,  for  which 
Jonson  was  the  poet,  and  Jones  the 
machinist,  or  some  misunderstanding 
in  the  conduct  of  them,  probably 
occasioned  their  quarrel.  Mr.  Gifford, 
however,  has  given  strong  reasons 
against  the  supposition  that  Inigo 
was  satirised  in  this  character;  or 
that  their  disagreement  had  com- 
menced so  early.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  Jones  was  certainly  in  Italy  when 
this  play  was  produced. 

To  LANTIFY.  To  moisten  with  urine. 
In  the  following  passage,  probably, 
moistened  only ;  but  used  as  a  con- 
temptuous word : 

A  goodly  peece  of  puff  pac*!  [pMte], 
A  littie  Untified,  to  bold  the  nlding. 

A  JTiUm's  Ineonst.  Lady,  act  li.  tc  9.  p.  S7,  first 
printed  from  MS.  Oxcm.,  1814. 

LAP.     Cant  term  for  porridge. 

Here's  pacnnin,  and  lap^  and  good  poplan  of  yarram. 

Jonal  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  S67. 

LAP,  TO  LIE  IN.  To  lie  at  a  kdy's 
feet,  reclining  the  head  on  her 
lap,  was  sometimes  termed  lying  in 
her  lap,  and  was  not  an  unusual 
point  of  gallantry.  Hamlet  says  to 
Ophelia, 

Lady,  ihall  I  Ut  in  your  Utn  t 

(Ifina  down  at  Ophelia's  ftet.) 

And  directly  after  adds, 

I  mean  my  head  tgpom  gour  lap.  Haml.t  in,  2. 

Thus  Gascoiene : 

To  lie  along  in  ladies'  Umpee. 

Qreen  KmgkPi  Farewell,  8cc. 

I  suppose,  therefore,  Benedict  means 
to  die  in  this  posture  at  the  feet  of 
Beatrice,  when  he  says, 

I  will  live  in  tliy  heart,  dift  is  My  lap,  and  be  buried 
in  thine  eyes.  Muck  Ado,  v,  2. 

This  piece  of  gallantry  was  often  ex- 
hibited even  in  public : 

Ushers  her  to  her  coach,  Uea  at  her  feet 
At  solemn  maaqnes,  applauding  what  she  laughs  at. 

B.  and  n.  Queen  qf  Corinth. 

To  lay  anything  in  a  pertofCa  lap, 
meant  to  put  it  totally  mto  their 
possession : 

Now  have  I  t^t  which  I  desir'd  so  long, 
Law'i  M  sMf  2m  by  this  foud  woman  here. 

»  Damul,FhUotai,^.Wl. 


[Left  in  the  laps,  embarrassed.] 

rViden  me  tuis  consilUt  impeditum  esse.  Dost  thou 
not  see  me  brought  in  the  briars,  or  left  in  the  lap; 
through  thy  dense  and  counsnile  ? 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

[.Off  voith  your  lap,  a  drinking 
phrase.] 

il  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  dined  or  supped  at  a  great 
mans  boord,  and  when  1  have  risen,  tne  servants  of 
the  house  have  enfore'd  me  into  the  seller  or  buttery, 
where  (in  the  way  of  kindnesse)  they  will  make  a 
mans  belly  like  a  aowse-tub,  and  inforce  mee  to  drinke, 
as  if  they  had  a  commission  under  the  divels  ereat 
scale,  to  murder  men  with  drinking,  with  such  a  deale 
of  oomplementall  oratory,  as,  off  with  your  lap,  wind 
up  your  bottome,  up  with  your  taplaah,  and  many 
more  eloquent  phrases,  which  TuUv  or  Demosthenes 
never  heard  of.  Taylor's  Workes,  16  M). 

LAPWING,  *.  The  green  plover,  or 
pe-wit.  Tringa  vanellus.  This  bird 
is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  to  draw 
pursuers  from  her  nest  by  crying  in 
other  places ;  other  birds  also  do  it, 
as  the  partridge.  This,  however,  was 
formerly  the  subject  of  a  proverb : 
"The  lapwing  cries  tongue  from 
heart ;"  or,  '*  The  lapwing  cries  most, 
furthest  from  her  nest."  Bay' a  Prov,^ 
p.  199. 

Thonj^  His  my  famUiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest 
Tongue  far  from  >»eart.  Meat,  fir  Meas.,  i,  6. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  awav. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iv,  2. 
Wherein  yon  resemble  the  lapwing,  who  crieth  most 
where  her  nest  is  not. 

AUx.  and  Campaspe,  ii,  2,  O.  PI.,  ii,  105. 
H'as  the  lapwing's  cunning,  I'm  afraid,  my  lord. 
That  cries  most  when  she's  farthest  from  the  nest. 

Massinger*s  Old  Law,  iv,  2. 

The  translator  has  introduced  the 
allusion  into  the  following  passage  of 
Tasso,  but  without  any  authority  from 
the  original : 

Like  as  the  bird,  that  having  close  imbarr'd 

Her  tender  yuung  ones  in  the  springing  bent. 
To  druw  the  searcher  further  from  the  nest. 
Cries  and  complains  most  where  she  needeth  least. 

Fttirf.  Tasso,  vi,  80. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  bird  was 
also  proverbially  remarked  ;  namely, 
that  the  young  ones  run  out  of  the 
shell  with  part  of  it  sticking  upon 
their  heads.  It  was  generally  used  to 
express  great  forwardness.  Thus 
Horatio  says  it  of  Osrick,  meaning  to 
call  him  a  child, and  a  fine  forward  one : 

This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

Haml.,  V,  3. 
Forward  lapwing! 
He  flies  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

White  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  266. 
Such  as  are  bald  and  barren  beyond  hope 
Are  to  be  separated  and  set  by 
For  ushers  to  old  countesses :  and  coachmen 
To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
Like  lapwings  with  a  shell  upon  their  heads 
Thorow  the  ttreeti.      B,  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  2« 
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The  bald  head  being  uncoTered,  would 
make  that  appearance.     See  Babe. 
LARDARIE.     A  larder.     Lardarium^ 
low  Latin. 

Then  will  I  lay  out  all  my  lardari* 
Of  cheese,  of  cnckneUt,  cnrdi,  and  clowted  creame. 
BartufieUPt  JffeetumaU  Skef^U94. 

LARE.     See  Lair. 

fLARDING-STFCK.  The  practice  here 
alluded  to  still  prevails  in  France. 

Lardarinm,  quo  ooqui  carnei  conftgnnt  immisso  lardo. 
Lardoire.  A  larding  itiek,  wherewith  cooket  use  to 
drawe  lard  through  flesh.  Nomenelator. 

LASK,  9,  A  corruption  of  lax,  a  flux. 
Coles,  and  all  the  old  dictionary- 
makers,  have  it.  ''A  lax,  dysenteria, 
&c.  to  have  a  lask,  dysenteric  labo- 
rare."  Colea,  So  also  Cotgrave: 
''A  laske,  fluxe  de  ventre,"  &c.  So 
also  Minshew,  Skinner,  and  Junius ; 
and  Howell,  Lex.  Tetr. 

But  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  garden  skirwort, 
if  the  juice  thereof  be  dnuJie  with  goat's  milke,  it 
•tayeth  the  fluxe  of  the  belly  rnlled  the  Uuke. 

Phil.  HoUan^i  Pliny,  vol.  ii,  p.  41,  c. 
That  done,  there  came  upon  him  such  a  Ituke,  that  it 
caused  him,  See.  CaveHdisk,  L.  of  Wolsey. 

The  polished  red  bark  [of  cheanuts]  boyled  and 
drank,  doth  stop  the  Uuke,  the  bloody  nixe,  sc. 

LamgkawCt  Gurden  cfHmUh,  4to,  16S8,  p.  188, 
and  passim. 

fLASKING,  occurs  as  a  sea-term. 

Which  captaine  Weddell  percdring,  scarce  being 
able  to  shun  it,  he  called  to  the  master,  and  toid  him 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  to  avoyd  which  daneer,  he 
commanded  the  master  to  bcare  a  little  Uaking  to 
■eparate  them  f^irther  each  from  other,  that  he  rai);ht 
hare  more  roome  to  go  betweene  them ;  the  nce- 
adtaiirall  of  the  enemy  seeing  the  James  beare  up  so 
Uukwg,  she  likewise  bore  up  with  her. 

TkjfUn**  Wbrket,  1680. 

To  LATCH.  To  catch,  in  a  general 
sense.  Thus,  a  latch  to  a  door 
meant  originally  a  catch  to  it ;  from 
laeccan,  Saxon.  We  now  use  the 
verb  only  as  derived  from  that  noun ; 
as,  to  fasten  by  the  latch :  but  the 
old  sense  is  said  to  be  still  current  in 
the  north.  The  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare has  latch,  in  the  following 
passage,  where  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions, before  Capell's,  and  the  Vari- 
orum of  1813,  had  substituted  catch; 

But  I  hare  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  theoL  JTmA.,  1?,  8. 

Which,  though  it  now  sounds 
strangely,  was  probably  the  original 
word.  Spenser,  in  his  Shep.  Kal., 
March,  says  that  Cupid  often  latched 
the  stones  which  were  thrown  at  him 
(v.   93);    and  this  is  explained  by 


E.  K.  "caught."  Where  latched 
occurs  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.  the  com- 
mentators (after  Hanmer)  explain  it 
as  from  lecher,  French,  to  lick  or 
smear  over ;  but,  as  no  other  instance 
of  it  in  that  sense  has  occurred,  I 
should  rather  understand  it,  caught, 
or  entrapped : 

But  hast  thou  yet  latch* d  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 

Act  iii,  scene  9. 

It  is  true  the  direction  given  had 
been,  *'  anoint  his  eyes.** 
LATED.     Arriving  late,  surprised   by 
the  night.     We  now  say  belated. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day ; 

Now  spurs  the  UUed  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Madt^  iii,  8. 

See  also  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  9. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Greene's  Orpha- 
rion.     See  Todd. 
fLATHE.     An  old  north  country  term 
for  a  bam. 

The  northern  man  writine  to  his  neighbour  mav  say. 
My  lalke  standeth  neere  the  kirkegarth,  for  My  bame 
standeth  neere  the  church-yard.  But  if  he  slwuld 
write  publikely,  it  is  fittest  to  use  the  most  koowne 
words.  Coot«'t  BHglish  Sckoolmuuter,  1683. 

LATTEN.  An  old  word  for  brass; 
from  laiton,  or  Uton,  French.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective.  Ritson  says  it 
is  ''certainly  tin"  (Remarks  an 
Shakespeare,  p.  13)  ;  and  Kersey's 
Dictionary  says,  "  Iron  tinned  over," 
which  is  exactly  our  plate-tin;  but 
that  both  are  wrong,  the  following 
authorities  show.  Jonson  uses  it  as 
answering  to  orichalcum,  and  so  all 
the  old  dictionaries  and  vocabularies 
explain  it.  The  etymology  also  points 
out  the  same.  Laiton,  says  the 
French  Manuel  Lexique,  "Metal 
compost  de  cuivre  rouge  et  de  cala- 
mine," which  is  brass. 

I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe. 

if#r.  JT.  W^  i,  1. 

This  is  sneeringly  said  by  Pistol  of 
Master  Slender,  whom  he  means  to 
call  a  base  useless  weapon,  as  one  of 
brass  would  be.  See  Bilboe.  The 
passage  is  perfectly  clear,  and  re- 
quired neither  the  conjectures  nor 
amendments  of  the  commentators, 
after  Theobald  had  restored  it. 

The  hautboy  not,  as  now,  with  latten  bound, 
And  rival  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound. 

B,  Jon*.  Traml  of  Rot.  Art  of  Poetry ,  p.  UL 
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From  the  words. 

Tibia  ncm,  vt  nunc,  oridiAleo  nsu^  tnbaqua 

iEmola. 

OinfealJiig  Eoglish  tin,  Grecian  (told,  Roman  latten, 

all  in  a  lump.  Lingua^  O.jf  1.,  ▼»  175. 

Ill  the  latter  passage  a  pun  seems  to 
be  intended  between  latten  and  Latin, 
the  subject  of  the  speech  being 
languages.  There  is  also  a  colloquial 
pun  of  Shakespeare's,  on  the  same 
word,  recorded  by  L'Estrange  (the 
nephew  of  sir  Roger)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

Shakeapean  waa  fodfiUher  to  one  of  Ben  Jonion*i 


children;  and  after  the  chriatening,  beins  in  a  deep 
atudy,  Jonaon  came  to  chear  him  up,  and  aaked  him 
why  he  waa  ao  melancholy  P  No,  faith,  Ben.  aaya  he, 
not  I;  hnt  I  have  been  conaidering  a  great  while 
what  abonld  be  the  fitteatgift  for  ma  to  beitow  npoii 
DT  god^hfld.  and  I  have  resolved  at  laat.  I  prythee 
wnatf  aaya  he.  I  ftdth.  Ben.  I'll  e*en  give  him  a 
doien  good  UUitn  ipoona,  ana  thon  shalt  translate 


EarL  MSS.,  No.  6395. 

A  pleasant  raillery  enough  on  Jon- 
son's  loTe  for  translating;  it  is 
repeated  by  Capell  in  his  notes  on 
Henry  YIIL  See  Spoons  and  Apostle 
Spoons.  The  truth  of  the  tale  has, 
however,  latterly  been  questioned. 
LAYE-EAR'D,  for  lap-eared.  Long,  or 
flap-eared. 

▲  ln$tar'd  a«e  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

H«M'*  Satires,  ii,  S,  p.  S9. 

Thus  latfing  is  used  for  lapping  or 
flapping,  by  the  same  author : 

Hia  eara  hang  fammp  like  a  niw-higg'd  awine. 

iv,  1,  p.  66. 

Thus  lover  lip  is,  probably,  only 
another  form  of  the  same  word, 
metaphorically  used ;  hanging  lip, 
quasi  lap-ear^ d  lip : 

Let  hia  Iomt  Up 
C^eak  in  xeproaeh  of  natnie'a  workmanahip. 

Manlm^  &/.,  v,  p.  169. 

To  LAYEEB.  Properly  to  work  a  ship 
against  the  wind,  by  tacking,  or 
changing  its  course,  instanced  from 
Lovelace  and  Dryden,  in  Todd's 
Johnson,  but  yery  imperfectly  de- 
fined. It  it  not  now  in  use,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  nautical  language ;  but 
lord  Clarendon  has  the  substantive 
made  from  it. 

LAYEEBER,  «.  One  who  thus  tacks, 
or  works  up  against  the  wind. 

The/  [the  ecboohnen]  are  the  beat  la»eer«n  in  the 
worU,  and  wodd  have  tanght  a  ahip  to  hare  catched 
the  wind,  that  it  ahonld  have  gained  half  in  half, 
thoofh  it  had  been  contrary. 

Bttaijft,  vol.  i,  p.  868,  repr.  1816. 

L.AYBNDER.  This  plant  was  con- 
sidered at  an  emblem  of  affection. 


Some  of  inch  flow'n  m  to  hia  hand  doth  hap, 
others,  such  as  a  aecret  meaning  bear ; 
He  from  his  lass  him  lavender  hath  sent 

Shewing  his  love,  and  dotb  requital  crave ; 
Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart,  whose  intent 

la  that  he  should  her  in  remembmnee  fanve. 

Drayton,  Eel,  ix,  p.  1430. 

To  lay  in  lavender  was  also  a  current 
phrase  for  to  pawn ;  because  things 
pawned  are  carefully  laid  by,  life 
clothes  which,  to  keep  them  sweet, 
have  lavender  scattered  among  them  : 

Good  fiiith,  rather  than  thoa  shouldst  pawn  a  rag 
more,  I'll  2ay  my  ladyship  in  lavender,  if  I  knew 
where.  Bastward  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  279. 

In  R.  Brathwaite*s  Strappado  for  the 
Devil,  is  an  epigram  "  Upon  a  Poet's 
Palfrey  lying  in  Lavender  for  the 
discharge  of  his  Provender;*'  p.  154. 
The  same  allusion  is  also  in  the 
following  passage,  where  a  horse  is 
spoken  of: 

Sander.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him,  yon  owe 
tenpence  for  his  meate,  and  sixpence  for  stuffing  my 
mistriss  saddle.  Fer.  Here,  vulaine,  goe  pay  him 
strait.  Sander.  Shall  I  give  them  another  pecke  of 
lavender.^  Fer.  Out,  slave,  and  bring  them  presently 
to  the  dore.  Tamng  Skr.,  6  pi.,  voL  i,  p.  186. 

Bat  the  poore  gentleman  pairs  so  deere  for  the 
lavender  it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lie  long  at  a  broker's 
house,  he  seems  to  ouy  his  apparell  twice. 

Green^i  ^jp,  in  Earl.  Misc.,  v.  406. 

These  quotations  fully  illustrate  the 
following  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
which  would  be  otherwise  obscure : 

And  a  black  sattin  snit  of  his  own  to  go  before  her 
in;  which  suit  (for  the  more  iweet'ning)  now  lies 
in  lavendsr.  Act  iii,  S. 

In  Coles's  Dictionary,  ''to  lay  in 
lavender*'  is  translated  ''pignori 
opponere." 

Hence  a  pawnbroker  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  some  old  drama,  whose 
name  is  not  given  : 

A  broaker  is  a  city  pestilence, 
A  moth  that  eats  up  gowns,  doublets,  and  hnse. 
Cue  that  with  bills  loads  smocks  and  shirts  together. 
To  Hymen  close  adultery  [qu.  ?],  and  upon  them 
Strews  lavender  so  strongly  that  the  ownera 
Dare  never  smell  them  after. 

Cotgrtns,  BngL  Treas.,  p.  84w 

It  is  also  a  phrase  generally,  for  any- 
thine  nicely  laid  by  for  use : 

He  tiSces  on  asninst  the  pope  without  mercy,  and  has 
a  Jeat  still  in  Uvender  for  Bellarmine. 

EarU's  Mier.,  Char.  Sd. 

Sometimes  for  laying  by,  in  any  way, 
even  in  prison. 

tBot  then  for  a  prince  to  have  both  his  legs,  and  tlie 
one  half  of  his  thighs  lopt,  saw'd,  hack'd,  hew'd,  torn, 
and  rash'd  off,  and  so  the  third  part  of  a  mans 
length  laid  up  in  lavender  before  he  liaa  \M\t  ^uta 
with  them.  1  most  needa  confeavl  (kk  ncX  'svc^  '««& 
approve  of  it.  The  Pagan  Pv\m«a«\^S^« 
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tHitber  all  torto  of  gimicntg  retort  in  pflfrimBge, 

whilst  he  playing  the  pimp,  lodges  the  tabby  petticoat 

'    and  msset  breMhes  together  in  the  same  bed  of 

Ut9eiukr.  T¥felv€  Ingeniout  Ckarmeten,  1686. 

fLAYER.     Explained  in  the  example. 

Hie  water  stone  or  later  of  a  kitchin:  the  place 
where  the  scnllion  washeth  the  dishes.  Nomtnelaior. 

LAVEROCK.  The  lark.  Saxon.  Lark 
is  contracted  from  it.  The  use  of 
it  is  more  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  than  with  English  writers. 
Ic.  Walton  spells  it  leverock; 

Here  see  a  black-bird  feed  her  joong; 
Or  the  Uveroek  build  her  nest. 

Jttgler^s  fTuh,  h.  WelUm,  p.  300,  ed.  1815 

LAUND,  or  LAWND,  now  lawn.  A 
smooth  open  space  of  grass  land. 
Lande,  French. 

Under  this  thick  nown  brake  we'll  shrond  onrsehres. 
For  throuich  this  uutnd  auon  the  deer  will  come. 

SHeH.rj,m,l. 
And  they  that  trace  the  shady  lawndt. 

OU  Plcv  of  Orlando  Furioto,  1594. 
Some,  sliding  throuirh  the  laund  their  bodies  sleek, 
As  who  should  say  shame  less  than  force  we  fear. 
Scud  to  the  oops.  Fatukatp's  Lus.^  ix,  7i. 

Dryden  has  used  it.     See  Todd. 
LAUNDER,  s.     A  washer.     Lavandiery 
French.   From  this  our  present  word, 
laundress,  is  clearly  derived ;  unless 
both  arefrbm  laund.  See  Landerer. 

Amylnm  is  taken  for  starch,  the  use  of  which  is  best 
known  to  launders.  Haven  of  Health,  c.  vr,  p.  28. 
This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize  a 
man.  that  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make  him 
an  Amazon,  but  a  iMinder,  a  distaflf-spinner.  Sec. 

Pemir.  Aread.,  cited  by  Todd. 

To  LAUNDER.    To  wash. 

Oft'  did  she  heare  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Lamndring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine. 

Skakttp.  Luter's  Complaint,  Suppl.,  i,  740. 
Sudds  launders  bands  in  p— e,  and  starches  them. 

JHWric*,  p.  109. 

This  discipline  must  have  been  very 
necessary  to  beards,  when  worn  long; 
accordingly,  we  read  of  their  being 

Prun'd,  andstarch'd,  and  lander* d, 

Hudibras,  H,  i,  171. 

It  is  used  also  for  that  mode  of 
washing  gold,  which  is  now  called 
sweating,  and  is  joined  with  clipping 
or  shading  it : 

Aye,  and  perhaps  thy  neck 
Within  a  noose,  for  tamndring  gold,  and  barbing  it. 

B.  Jons.  Alek.,  i,  1. 

LAVOLTA,  or  LAVOLT.  A  kind  of 
dance  for  two  persons,  consisting  a 
good  deal  in  high  and  active  bounds. 
By  its  name  it  should  be  of  Italian 
origin ;  but  Florio,  in  Volta,  calls  it 
a  French  dance,  and  so  Shakespeare 
seems  to  make  it : 

They  bid  us  to  the  Fudish  dancing  schools. 
And  teach  larcttas  high,  and  swift  oorantos. 

Hen.  f,  iii,  6. 


I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  UmU,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pnipiant. 

Tro.  and  Creu,,  iv,  4. 

It  is  thus  described  by  sir  John 
Dayies,  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 

Tet  there  is  one  the  most  delightful  kind, 

A  loftjf  Jumping,  or  a  leaping  round. 
Where  arm  in  arm  two  dancers  are  entwin'd. 
And  whirl  themselves,  with  strict  embraeemaits 

bound; 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapest  do  sound. 
An  anapest  is  all  thrir  music's  song, 
Whose  lirst  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long. 

Stanza  70. 

The  following  passage  represents  it 
much  in  the  same  manner : 

So  may  you  see  by  two  kualto  danced. 

Who  face  to  face  about  the  house  do  hop ; 
And  when  one  mounts  the  other  is  advanced. 

At  once  they  move,  at  once  they  both  do  stop. 
Their  gestures  shew  a  mutuali  oonscent. 

Jn  Old  Fashioned  Love,  15»i,  cited  by  Capell; 
voL  iii,  p.  74. 

Of  its  origin,  Scot  speaks  conformably 
to  the  etymology : 

Item,  he  saith,  that  these  nieht-walking  or  mlher 
night-dansing  witches,  brought  out  of  ItaUe  int» 
Fhuice  that  dance  which  is  called  la  volta. 

Diseoeery  of  Witchcraft,  E  I,  b. 
f  And  lasllv.  Snap  the  belly-fnend,  whose  taste 
In  well-fed  flesh  than  fruit  finds  more  repast ; 
Whose  blood,  like  kids  upon  a  motly  phiin. 
Doth  skip  and  ^Umce  letaWs  in  each  vein. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1680. 
tHence  Brauron's  god  to  Tauriminion, 
And  you  levaltoring  oorybants  begon. 

Witts  Reereatums,  ISK 

LAVOLTETERE,  *.  A  dancer  of  la- 
▼oltas.  Apparently  a  word  arbitrarily 
coined  from  the  odier. 

The  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer  with  a 
kit  at  his  bum ;  one  that,  bv  teaching  grestmadoiiBas 
to  foot  it,  has  miraculously  purchased  a  ribanded 
waistcoat,  and  four  clean  pair  of  socks. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inst,  iii,  1. 

LAUREAT,  POET.  Formerly  a  rettukr 
degree  in  our  uniyersities,  as  well  as 
those  abroad,  the  graduate  being 
laured  donatus.  This  is  fully  ei- 
plained  by  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on 
Shakespeare,  p.  49,  n.  2d  ed.  Hence 
Skelton  obtained  the  title  of  laureat, 
as  in  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Farmer. 

Skelton  wore  the  lawrell  wreath. 
And  past  in  schoels,  ye  knoe, 

says  Churcbyarde,  in  the  poem  pre- 
fixed to  his  works;  and  master 
Cazton,  in  his  preface  to  the  Boke  of 
Eneydos,  1490,  hath  a  passage,  whicU 
well  deserves  to  be  quoted :  *'  I  prtjr^ 
master  John  Skelton,  late  created 
poete  laureate  in  the  unyversite  of 
Oxenforde,"  &c.  I  find,  from  Mr. 
Baker*s  MSS.,  that  our  laureat  «<• 
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admitted  ad  eundem  at  Cambridge: 
"An.  D.  1493,  et  Hen.  VIL  nono, 
conceditar  Jobanni  Skelton,  poete 
in  partibas  transmarinis  atque  Oxon. 
Laurea  omato,  ut  apud  nos  eadem 
decoraretur,"  &c.  Dr.  Farmer  refers 
also  to  Knigbt's  Colet,  p.  122. 
Recherches  9ur  les  Poetes  Couronnez, 
by  Resnel,  Mem.  de  Lit.,  toL  x. 
See  also  tbe  account  of  tbe  laureate, 
botb  in  the  ancient  and  modem  signi- 
fication, in  Warton*B  Hist,  of  Poetry, 
▼ol.  ii,  pp.  128 — 130;  wbo  was 
afterwards  bimself  a  laureat, 
f2h  LAW.  To  take  the  law  upon  a 
person  ;  to  persecute  bim  with  law. 

IVom  qtightfdll  words  tbey  fell  to  dag^ert  drawing. 
And  after  each  to  other  threatned  Unnng. 

HmringUm's  Bfiigrawu^  ISSS. 
He  hunt!  on  Sondaiea,  and  wrauglei  for  tythes ;  yet 
he  aildome  w  nerer  goeth  to  law  wiUi  his  ndghbours. 
His  fences  are  so  good,  that  no  mans  cattle  can  come 
into  his  Roond;  and  his  owns  are  so  ring^  and 
yoakt,  ana  law4*^  that  they  never  trespasse  on  any 
other  maa.  Bick  Cmbitutfitrmuked  with  Farietit  of 
BiocMent  Ihicriptioiu,  1616. 

A  LAY,  «.,  for  a  wager.  It  is  now 
obsolete.  Johnson  gives  only  one 
authority  for  it,  which  is  from 
Graunt;  it  occurs,  however,  in  Shake- 
speare more  than  once.  Mr.  Todd 
has  added  others. 

Foit.  I  dare  yon  to  this  match:  here's  my  ring. 
PhiL  I  wiU  have  it  no  lay.  lack.  By  the  gods  it  Is 
one  I  Vymb.,  i,  5. 

My  fortmes  to  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
your  love  shall  grow  itrooger  than  it  was  beforiu 

Otk4llo,n,Z. 
CKf.  My  sonl  and  body  on  the  action  both. 
Fork.  A  dreadful  l^f  address  thee  instantly. 

9  Sen.  n,  T,  t. 

Other  authors  are  quoted  for  it  in 
Todd's  Johnson. 
LAY,  adj.9  for  unlearned.  A  remnant 
of  old  times,  when  all  persons  not 
clerical  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
learned; and  "legit  ut  clericus"  was 
an  exemption  from  punishment. 

For  then  all  BKHiths  will  jo^e^  and  their  own  way, 
The  leank'd  have  no  more  pnvilMe  than  tbe  lay. 

Bm  Jons.  Bfigr.,  188. 

f  LAY.    Used  for  lea. 

Battled  with  Python  in  the  fallow*d  l^t. 

TttW%  Worke$,  i,  108. 

fro  LAY  ALONG.    To  knock  down. 

To  orerthvow;  laai  alone,  and  destroy*  tterno. 

WUkaV  DiHUmarit,  ed.  1606,  p.  908. 

fTb  LAY  OFF.    To  wash. 

Ipretheeifthoawilt, 
Stay  far  ae  till  I  have  In  yon  fresh  foont 
I«M  d#dM  swent  and  dost  that  yesterday 
I  aoyltf  n«  with.  Awunta,  1628. 

To  liAY  IN  ONE'S  DISH.  To  object 
a  thing  to  a  person,  to  make  it  an 


accusation  against  him.  Coles  trans* 
lates  it,  '^aliquid  aiicui  ut  crimen 
objicere." 

Last  night  you  lay  it,  madam,  in  our  ditk. 
How  that  a  maid  of  oars  (whom  we  most  check) 
Had  broke  your  bitches  1^. 

Sir  Jokn  Harr.  Bpigr.t  i,  87. 

Butler  has  used  it : 

nUnk'st  thou  *twiU  not  be  laid  V  tk*  disk 
Thoutom'dst  thy  back?  quoth  Echo,  pisk. 

Hudikrut,  t  iii,  ver.  809. 

To  LAY  IN  ONE'S  LIGHT  was  occa- 
sionally  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

What  tho'  fearee  Pharao  wrought  myschef  in  thy 

•ygbt. 
He  was  a  pagan,  lay  not  tkat  in  our  U/gkt, 

God's  FromUes,  O.  PI.,  i,  87. 

To  LAY  ON  LOAD.  To  strike  violently 
with  repeated  blows. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the  monster's 

awlesse  fight ; 
So  tiiat  the  Greekes  and  Troyans  all  misdoubt  their 

dreadlesse  knight; 
Still  Hercules  did  toy  on  load. 

Warner's  Alkions  Bnyland,  i,  4,  p.  li. 

They  fell  fh>m  words  to  sharpe,  and  kUd  on  load 

amaine, 
Untill  at  length  in  fight  bight  Irenglas  was  slain. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  C.  J.  (ktsar,  p.  134l 

His  ready  sonldiers  at  a  beck  obar, 
And  on  the  foes  oonrageons  load  tkey  lay. 

8yl».DuBart.,Vf,^,%, 

LAYES,  for  Lai$es,  or  loose  women ; 
from  Lais,  the  Grecian  courtesan. 
At  least,  I  can  make  nothing  else 
of  it. 

Bat  how  may  men  the  sight  of  beautie  sbnn 
In  England,  at  this  present  dismaU  day  t 

All  roid  of  reiies,  like  Layss,  where  ladies  ran. 
And  rome  about  at  every  feast  and  pUy, 
They  wandrine  walke  in  e?ery  street  and  way. 

Mirr.  May.,  p.  317,  by  Blennerkassei. 

LAY-STALL.  A  dunghill ;  according 
to  Skinner,  from  lay  and  stall,  be- 
cause they  lay  there  what  they  take 
from  the  stalls  or  stables.  Coles  also 
renders  it  by  ''sterquilinium."  Also 
any  heap  of  dirt,  rubbish,  &c.  Per- 
haps it  is  rather  a  stall,  or  fixed 
place,  on  which  various  things  are 
laid;  q.  d.  a  lay -place,  a  lay-heap. 

Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  fowle  way. 

For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-staUt 
Of  morderNl  men  which  therein  strowed  lav. 

Spens.F.  ^.,  I,  ▼,  63. 
The  soil  that  late  the  owner  did  enrich. 

Him,  his  fair  herds,  and  goodly  flocks  to  feed. 
Lies  now  a  leuslaU,  or  a  common  ditch. 
Where  in.  their  todder  loathly  paddocks  breed. 

Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1&83. 

Insomach  that  the  very  platforme  thereof  remayned 
for  a  ereat  part  wast^  and  as  it  were,  bat  a  laystall 
of  filth  and  rubbish. 

Stow^s  Snrwey  of  London,  p.  61. 
tThese  are  the  right  pattemes  of  au  vivd>x's\.T\c»3jk 
ban  d,  for  shee  pickea  ^er  Aivvn^  owt  ol  x.^2A  laystall  ot 
dunghill  of  our  Ticei.  Tayloi^t  Workes  A^^* 
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fib  LAZE.    To  loll  or  lie  indoleDtly. 

Bat  Cupid  lauik  'roongit  the  faiery  Inuet, 
Wbose  clere  complexion  he  oft  twearetU  pauet 
Uif  mother  Yeniis,  whom  all  heaveu  doth  seeke. 

Tk*  New  Metamarpkosis,  1600,  MS. 
Par  OB  th«  tlMie,  and  on  hearb  pillowet  late. 

Whiting's  AIHho  and  Bcllama,  16S8. 

ji  LEA.  A  field.  Saxon.  Not  qaite 
obsolete  in  poetry,  having  been  pre- 
served by  Milton,  &c.  The  usage  of 
such  a  poet  embalms  a  word. 

Dry  up  thy  marroirt.  Tinea,  andpknagb-torn  Um*. 

TtmoH  of  Alke$u,  ir,  S. 
Thence,  nishing  to  iome  country  fanne  at  hand. 
Breaks  o'er  the  yeoman's  mounds,  sweeps  firom  his 

land 
His  harvest  hope  of  wheat,  of  rye,  and  pease. 
And  makes  that  channell  which  was  shepherd's  lease. 

Browtu,  Brit.  Peut^  I,  ii,  p.  6S. 

The  same  author,  with  the  careless- 
ness of  his  time,  in  page  66  writes  it 
leyes, 
LEACH,  or  LEECH.  A  physician  or 
surgeon;  from  Ute,  Saxon.  This 
word  also  has  been  used  occasionally 
by  very  late  writers ;  particularly  in 
the  burlesque  style,  where  obsolete 
words  are  always  retained  for  a  time, 
before  they  finally  perish. 

Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  stint  war;  make 

each 
Prescribe  to  other,  m  eadi  other's  leach. 

l^mom  o/Jihmif  ▼,  6. 
And  strdghtway  sent,  with  careftill  diligence. 
To  fetch  a  teaeh,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same,  his  name  was  Patience. 

Soens.  F.  Q.,  1,  z,  8S. 
t  Where  is  Esculapius  ?  who  goes  for  him  ? 
lie  hale  the  leeich  torn  hell  to  cure  my  paine. 

Nen,lWI. 

fLE  ACH.    A  sort  of  jelly. 

Tb  wudte  c  leach  of  almonds. — ^Take  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  blanched,  l>eat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  add  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  strain  them ;  add  more,  two 
spoonfuls  of  rose>water,  and  a  grain  of  musk,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  the  whitest  ising-glass,  and  strain 
them  a  seoood  time  for  your  use. 

Closet  qfBariHes,V06. 

LEACH-CRAFT,  s.  The  art  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persnsde ; 
We  leaei-er^ft  lourn,  but  others  cure  wiih  it. 

A>  /.  DaneSt  Inunort.  ofSoul^  Introd. 

LEACH-MAN.  The  same;  compounded 
of  leach  and  man. 

Oft  hare  I  scene  an  easie  soone-cnrde  ill. 
By  times  processe,  surpasse  the  leachman*s  skill. 
£ni«d^  <2^ZoM,  a  Poem,  1803,  B  S,  apud  Capell. 

To  LEAD  APES,  prov.  The  employ- 
ment jocularly  assigned  to  old  maids 
in  the  next  world.  The  phrase  is 
still  in  use,  and  is  inserted  here 
rather  to  show  how  old  it  is,  than  to 
explain  it  as  obsolete.  As  ape  occa- 
sionally meant  a  fool,  it  probably 


meant  that  those  coquettes  who  made 
fools  of  men,  and  led  them  about 
without  real  intention  of  marringe, 
would  have  them  still  to  lead  against 
their  will  hereafter.     See  Ape. 

Therefore  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the 
bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.  Much  Ado,  ii,  1. 

Hayley  gives  other  fanciful  conjee- 
tures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  proverb ; 
but  he  says  that  he  had  not  found 
it  in  any  author  before  Shirley,  from 
whose  School  of  Compliment  he  brings 
an  instance.  Euay  on  Old  MaidM^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  158. 
fLEADEN-HEELED.  Slow ;  heavy  in 
moving. 

This  may  serve  to  shew  the  difference  *twixt  the  two 
nations,  the  leaden-heeld  pace  of  the  one,  and  tht 
quick-silver'd  motions  of  the  other. 

noweWs  Fkmiliar  Letters,  ISSa 

fLEAF.    The  fat  round  the  kidneys  of 

brawnenew 
to  be  eaten 
good  doe  you, 
gallants,  was  it  not  a  glonous  dish  f 

Taylor's  Workes,  ISSO. 

LEAGU  ER,  s.  The  camp  of  the  assail- 
ants in  a  siege;  not  a  camp  in 
general :  whence  a  besieged  town 
WAS  said  to  be  beleaguered. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  daO 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversariea,  when  we  bring  him  to  our 
own  tenta.  AWs  Well,  iii.  t. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be 
Dutch  or  Flemish. 
To  LEAMB,  V.    To  flash,  or  shine. 

And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  leauu  m  fire. 

Mirr./orMag^p.U. 

LEAMES,  «.  Gleams,  flashes,  flames ; 
from  the  Saxon.  It  is  used  by 
Chaucer. 

When  flerie  flakes,  and  b'ghtnyng  leaaui, 
Gan  flash  from  out  the  skies. 

lendaWs  Poems,  1677,  OifeD. 

Then  looking  upward  to  the  heaven's  leames, 

Mirr  for  Mao.,  SackvilWs  Ind^  p.  tM. 
And  fatall  day  our  leames  of  light  hath  shet,  [aliut] 
And  in  the  tomb  our  ashes  once  be  set. 

/asp.  Heyw.  in  Cons,  lit.,  ii,  SM. ' 

f  Whose  skill  hath  scattered  quite 

Tlie  cloudes  of  poets  pen. 
And  hath  by  glisteryng  ieasiM  of  light 

To  blinde  and  eylesse  men. 

Verses  fr^.  to  KendaWs  Bjpyyntmmit,  1177* 

A  LEASH,  s.  A  string,  or  thongs  by 
which  a  dog  is  led  along.  XesM, 
French.  Skinner  says  that  a  leatk, 
in  the  sense  of  three  together,  ii 
derived  from  the  same,  it  beiug 
unusual  to  unite  more  than    three 
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dogs  to  lead  together;  and,  I  pre- 
sume, usual  to  uuite  that  number. 
From  the  dogs,  it  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  game  caught  by  them, 
and  thence  into  general  use.  It  was 
used  also  for  the  string  by  which  a 
hawk  was  held. 

WhatlwBt^Itm; 
More  itninuig  on,  for  plockiiiK  back ;  not  foUowing 
My  Umsk  mifnlUngly.  ITmL  TaU,  ir.  8. 

y/uk  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  luuh. 
To  let  him  alip  at  wilL  Coriol.,  i,  6. 

Minki  and  Lnn, 
(Qnj  bitehei  both,  the  beat  that  erer  ran) 
Held  in  one  Uatk.  have  leap'd,  and  itrain'd,  and 

whiD*d 
To  be  rcatrainU  Syh.  Du  BarUt,  lY,  iii.  S. 

This  curiously  illustrates  the  passage 
above  given,  from  the  Winter's  Tale. 
Sometimes  written  lease: 

Thoie  materiala  or  appendicea  of  hii  place  [a  for- 
rcaier'sl  hfnrne»  Umte,  iad  bill,  he  renima. 

Ctiltu't  mimxies,  p  47. 
Leaae.  or  Umshj  ia  a  nuAll  long  thong  of  lealhcr  by 
which  the  faulooner  hokleth  his  hawk  faat,  folding  it 
many  tiuri  about  hit  finger. 

Q*>UUmaM*$  Becrfi.,  8to;  FamU.  Ttrm  taken 
from  LtUkaw^t  p.  7* 

ILeash  was  commonly  used  for  a 
trio.] 

fToa  ahall  aee  dame  Erroiur  ao  plaie  her  parte  with  a 
imJU  of  loven,  a  male  and  twoo  femallea.  Sec. 

To  LEASH,  V.    To  unite  by  a  leash. 

And  at  hia  heela 
l0uk*d  in  like  hoonda,  ahould  fiunine,  aword.  and  fire, 
Croaeh  for  employment.  Htn.  V,  Cboma  let. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  hounds 
here  leashed  in  are  three  in  number, 
/amine,  noord,  and  fire;  which  illus- 
trates Skinner's  remark  above  cited. 
This  is  the  only  instance  I  had  met 
with;  but  Mr.  Todd  adds  a  very 
remarkable  one,  in  which  Cerberus, 
the  ^Are«-headed  dog,  is  said  to  be 
leash* dio  himself: 

Cerberoa,  firom  below, 
Mwt,  Utuk*i  to  himielf,  with  him  a  hunting  go. 

LowUctf  Imcasta,  p.  8S. 

If  we  may  tmst  the  quarto  edition  of 
Lyly*t  Midas,  leashed,  or  leashi,  was 
oaed,  at  least  among  hunters,  for 
beaten  with  a  leash.  Subsequent 
editions  changed  it  to  lash*d;  but 
the  explanation  afterwards  given,  by 
the  same  speaker,  seems  to  confirm 
leasht: 

If  I  catA  thee  in  the  Corat,  thon  ahalt  be  letskt. 

Act  iv,  ac.  S. 

He  afterwards  says,  that  "a  boy 
leasht  on  the  single,"  means  **  a  boy 


beaten  on  the  taile  with  a  leathern 
thong  y     Ibid. 

This  thong  could  only  be  the  leash ; 
and  this  also  afibrds  a  convenient 
etymology  for  the  word  lash;  better, 
indeed,  tiian  most  that  have  been 
attempted. 
LEASING.  Lying.  This  Saxon  word 
has  been  preserved  in  memory,  though 
not  in  use,  by  its  occurring  in 
the  church  version  of  the  Psidms. 
Ps,  iv,  2. 

Now  Mercury  indue   thee   with  htuiHg,  for  thon 

ipeakeat  weU  of  foola.  Twelfth  Night,  i,  6. 

For  I  have  ever  verify'd  my  ftienda 

(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  aixe  that  Tcrity 

Could,  without  lapsing,  suffer ;  nay  sometimes, 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

I  ha?e  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  hia  praise 

Have  almoet  stamp'd  the  Ueaimg.  CorioLf  r,  %. 

But  that  false  pilgrim  which  that  Itanng  told. 

Sfou.  F.  ^.,  I,  vi,  48. 

Prior  and  Gay  have  used  it.  See 
Todd. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Ascham. 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  grammarian, 
commenting  upon  this  word,  in  one 
of  the  places  where  it  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  wholly  mistakes  its  meaning, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  came  from  to 
leese,  which  means  to  lose.  Chaucer's 
lines  are  these : 

Haaard  ia  Teray  moder  of  Uiingeg, 
And  of  deceite,  and  cnraed  forsweringet. 

Where  its  sense  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  its  being  united  with  deceit  and 
forswearing;  but  Ascham  says,  ''True, 
it  may  be  called  so  if  a  man  consider 
how  many  wayes  and  how  many 
thinges  he  loseth  thereby;  for  first 
he  loseth  his  goodes,  he  loseth  his 
time,"  &c.  Toxophilus,  p.  49,  repr. 
See  to  Lbess. 

LEASOW,  s.  A  pasture.  Mr.  Todd 
has  very  properly  shown,  that  this 
word,  which  is  now  only  known  as 
the  appellative  of  Shenstone's  Ferme 
Orn^,  was  once  a  general  word, 
derived  from  the  Saxon  leswe.  Shen- 
stone  probably  found  the  name  esta- 
blished at  that  place  by  ancient  use. 

LEAST  AND  MOST,  or  MOST  AND 
LEAST,  for  they  are  equivalent.  All, 
the  whole  of  any  number ;  one  and 
all,  great  and  small. 

With  th'  isles  thereof,  and  Geto  all  the  east, 
Of  Alia  all  the  islsncls,  most  and  Uut, 

Minw  /or  Mag.,  CaraoaUa,  ^V\^ 
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'Monfrat  tliem  Alecto  gtrowed  wutefull  lire, 
Inveuoming  ihe  hearts  ofmott  tmd  Uatt. 

Ikitf.  Ta$$o.  Tiii.  72. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seeins  a 
little  doubtful  whether  the  same  sense 
is  intended : 

Can'ft  thoa  not  wkj  any  thing  to  that.  Diceon,  with 
UaU  or  most  f  6am»er  GurUm,  0.  PI.,  ii,  73. 

fTo  LEAVE.  To  cease  to  do  a  thing ; 
to  discontinue. 

Yet  l^  he  not  with  hiitftill  eyes  to  gaxe 
Upon  her  beantye  admirably  cleere. 

Tk«  Newt  Melamurphotis,  1600,  MS.,  i,  63. 
Af  I  am  told  the  pope  hath  lent  diven  bnlli  againit 
this  sport  of  bulling,  yet  it  will  not  be  left,  the  nation 
hath  talcen  such  an  habitnall  delight  in  it. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letiers,  1650. 

LEDDEN,  or  LEDEN.  Language; 
from  the  Saxon  leden,  or  Ueden, 
which  originally  meant  Latin>  being 
only  a  corruption  of  that  word. 
Chaucer  has  used  it,  and  from  him 
Spenser,  and  other  writers,  probably 
took  it.  So  Dante  used  latino  for 
language  in  general : 

£  cantine  gli  atiKeUi 
Ciascnno  in  noltUino.  CanM.,  ii,  1. 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophesies, 
And  could  the  Udden  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xi,  19. 
A  wondrous  bird  Nmong  the  rest  there  flew. 

That  ill  plain  speech  sung  lorelays  loud  and  thrill ; 
Her  kden  was  hke  human  umguage  true. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xri,  18. 
The  Udden  of  the  birds  mMt  perfectly  she  knew. 

Drayt.  Polyoib^  zii,  p.  905. 

It  is  observable  that  all  these,  except 
Spenser,  apply  it  to  the  speech  of 
birds,  of  which  Chaucer  set  the 
example : 

Through  which  she  understode  well  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  in  his  Uden  faine. 
And  couthe  he  answer  in  his  leden  again. 

Cant.  7a/«f,  10749,  Tyrwh. 

LEDGER.    See  Leiger. 
LEEFEKIES.      Apparently  some  part 

of  female  dress,  or  of  the  materials 

of  it. 

Besides  all  this,  their  shadows,  their  spots,  their  lawnes, 
their  Uefekiet,  their  ruffes,  iheir  rings,  shew  them 
raiher  cardinals'  curtisana  than  modest  matrons. 

Eupk.  to  Fkilautvi,  Nl,  b. 

LEER,  s.  Complexion,  colour;  con- 
jectured by  Mr.  Toilet  to  be  formed 
from  the  Saxon  hleare,  facies.  In 
Coles's  Dictionary  we  have  "leer, 
complexio."  Skinner  says,  from 
Vair  du  visage.     Gl.  V.  in  Lere, 

It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so,  but  he  has  a  Boaalind 
of  a  better  Utre  than  you.  J»  you  like  it,  ir,  1. 

Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leere  (so  as  not 

to  blush), 
Look  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  his  father. 

Titmt  dndr.,  if,  %. 
That  In  some  nhces  there  ia  no  other  thing  bred  or 
growing  but  nrown  and  duakiah,  imomuco  m  not 


only  the  cattell  is  all  of  that  leere,  but  also  the  com 
upon  tlw  ground  and  other  firuits  of  tlie  earth. 

Holland's  Pliny,  xxxi,  2,  p.  40$. 
Once  to  the  teat  his  lips  he  would  not  lay. 
As  though  offended  with  their  sullied  tear, 

Drayt.  Moses,  rol.  iT,  p.  166S. 

Also  for  the  cheek  : 

No  Udie,  quoth  the  earle,  with  a  loud  Toyce,  and  the 
tearea  trilung  down  his  Uares,  say  not  so. 

Holinshed,  cited  by  Tbdd. 

For  leer,  learning,  see  Lere. 
LEER,  adj,,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
empty,  and  particularly  applied  to  a 
horse  without  a  rider ;  in  which  tense 
Skinner  derives  it  from  gel€er,  Saxon, 
&c.   Coles  has  ''  a  leer  horse,  Tacuns." 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay. 
The  hone  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 

Harringt.  Ariost.,  zzxr,  M. 

Hence  a  leer  horse  meant  a  led  horse. 
In  this  sense  Jonson  has  twice  ap- 
plied it  to  a  drunkard,  as  being  led 
in  the  train  of  another : 

Instead  of  a  little  Davy  to  take  toll  of  the  bawds,  the 
author  dotii  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser,  with  a 
leer  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend  him,  in  as  good 
equipage  as  you  would  wish. 

Bartk.  Fair,  Induction,  Tol.  iii,  p.  288. 
Laugh  on,  sir,  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep. 
And  dream  away  the  vapour  of  love,  if  the  houM^ 
And  your  leer  drunkards,  let  me.         New  Imn,  xr,  4. 

Mr.  Gifford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"  The  word  is  sufficiently  common  in 
every  part  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
sense  of  empty,  as  a  "  leer  stomach," 
&c.  In  the  Exmoor  Courtship,  the 
leer  is  properly  explained  as  **the 
hollow  under  the  ribs."  What  he 
adds  of  another  sense  of  the  word, 
not  yet  explained,  may  perhaps  be 
answered  by  some  interpretation  here 
given. 

Leere,  and  leeringe,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  reference  to  this ;  it 
means  rather,  sly  looks,  oglingt  of 
quiet  courtship,  as  the  word  ia  still 
used: 

Foutra  for  leers  and  leerings  I  Oh  the  noise. 

The  noise  we  made  I  Act  It,  m.  % 

Leer  side  seems  to  be  used  for  1^ 
side,  in  the  following  passages,  thai 
being  the  side  on  which  such  orna- 
ments were  worn : 

day,  with  his  hat  tum'd  up  o*  the  Uer  side  too. 

B.  Jons.  Tale (^•T¥k,i,^ 
And  his  hat  turn'd  up 
With  a  silver  dasp  on  his  leer  sioe.       IKd.,  H,  1 

Mr.  Gifford  suggests  that  it  ia  for 
leeward. 

A  suspicions  or  jealona  man  is  one  that  watehet  \Am> 
self  a  mischief,  and  ke«^  a  tear  eye  still,  for  fear  tt 
■honld  eicape  him.  Earle,  Microe.,  §  It 
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in  the  following  passage,  seems 
n  some  coarse  ornament  that 
be  substituted  for  ouches,  or 
;efl ;  perhaps  some  coarse  kind 
t  or  lace : 

>  to  mortifie  mT<elfe,  that  in  iteede  of  sUket  I 
e  lackcloth ;  for  ouchet  and  braceleta,  Utre, 
is  i  for  the  lute  use  the  dittajffe,  be. 

BuphMtt,  H  1  b. 

SO  may  be  found  for  lair,  the 
^f  a  stag,  &c.     See  Laib. 
.     To  learn.     See  Lere. 

le  iheDherdB  of  hii  calender, 
imed  inepberdB  all,  and  leen  in  song 
leepeat  layes  and  ditties  deep  among, 
y  sonc  did  erer  make  as  <e«r, 
I  of  thine 

Bp.  HaU,  in  Belo^t  Jneed.,  toI.  iv,  p.  100. 
nt  was  such,  so  well  they  leer$  their  oonth. 

Marr.  AriasLt  rii,  27. 

?   their  couth,"   there   means 
their  lesson." 

IE.  To  lose ;  from  lesen,  Dutch. 
n. 

rs  distill'd.  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
;  their  show ;  their  substsnce  still  lives  sweet. 
Skakesp.  Sonnet  5,  Suppl..  i,  686. 
nk  not  then  which  side  the  canse  snail  leetCt 
to  get  the  lawyer's  fees. 

B.  Jom,  Forttt^  No.  S,  toI.  ti,  p.  811. 
re  come  not  for  advice  in  war, 
low  whether  we  shall  win  or  Uete. 

Georg4  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  33. 
the  faire  Angelica  is  gone, 
we  Ueee  that  earst  we  sought  so  sore. 

Harringt.  Ariost.,  i,  19. 
ig  that  a  maitter  of  a  sliyppe,  be  he  never  so 
t,  by  the  uncertainty  m  the  wynde  leeeetk 
rmes  both  lyfe  and  goodes. 

Jsckam,  Toxopk.,  p.  318,  mod.  edit. 

)rd  occurred  also  in  our  autho- 
rersion  of  the  Bible,  1  Kings, 
},  *'that  we  leese  not  all  the 
;"  but  is  one  of  those  readings 
have  been  tacitly  changed  in 
»dern  editions. 

■rmers  by  deere  veeres  do  leeze, 
fers  sweare  to  take  no  fees. 

Decker's  ffHore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
fThen  bv  decrees, 
IS  all  naturall  heat  doth  softly  Uese, 
Towes  cold.  Virgil,  by  Ficars,  1632. 

A  manor  court,  or  private 
ction  for  petty  offences ;  also  a 
1  which  such  court  is  held, 
the  Saxon  lei  he,  which  was  a 
>f  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
r  hundred.  Coles*  Law  Diet, 
rench  **  Lit  de  justice,"  though 
lilar,  has  no  connection  with 
it  means  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
eh  the  king  presides  in  person, 
called  lit,  the  French  etymo- 
do  not  explain ;  probably  be- 
the  royal  seat,  or  throne,  was 


covered  with  a  large  cushion,  like  a 
mattress. 

And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  yon  would  present  her  at  the  Uet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jun,  and  no  seal'd  ouartt. 

Taming  qf  Shrew,  Induct. 
Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  letU,  and  law-days,  and  in  sewion  sit 
With  mediUtiona  lawfiil  ?  OtIuUo,  iii.  S. 

LEPUL,  adj.  Permitted  or  allowed; 
for  leave-ful,  which  was  used  by 
Wickliffe :  "Therefore  it  is  leveful  to 
each  man  or  person  of  this  singular 
religion,"  &c.     See  Todd. 

No  servant  to  his  lord,  nor  child  to  the  fkther  or 
mother,  nor  wife  to  her  husband,  nor  monke  to  his 
abbot,  ought  to  obey,  except  in  U^U  things,  aod 
lawfiaU.  Wordno.  Ecel.  Biogr.,  i,  liS. 

Rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  lefmll  aod  neeOTull  to 
them  to  gather  riches  together.  Fut,  p.  372,  lie. 

LEG,  9,  A  bow;  commonly  an  awk- 
ward clownish  bow,  made  by  throw- 
ing out  the  leg,  or  at  least  used  as  an 
expression  of  ridicule. 

He  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  olTs  cap,  kiss  his 
hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  nands,  lip, 
nor  cap.  jU's  Well,  u,  9. 

I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  them.  Tiwton  t^dtk.,  i,  8. 

Keeps  us  Arom  fights. 
Makes  us  not  laueh  when  we  maVe  lege  to  knights. 

Beaumonl't  Letter  to  Joneon,  B.  /*  Fl.,  x,  p.  365. 
Or  making  low  legs  to  a  nobleman, 
Or  looking  downward  with  yonr  eve-lids  close. 

Edwaid  II,  0.  PL,  ii.  843. 
Their  humanit;jr  [that  of  linging-men]  '\»tiUg  Xo  the 
residencer.  their  learning  a  chapter,  u)r  they  learn  it 
commonly  before  they  r^  it. 

Barle,  Mieroc.,  Char.  47. 

See  Bliss's  edit.,  p.  317.  Also  Todd 
on  this  word. 

tl  have  been  faine  of  late,  thorow  his  meanes,  to  sett 
the  better  Ugff  afore,  to  hanilie  some  of  my  masters 
somwhat  plainelie,  and  roughlye  to,  for  theie  thought 
I  would  droupe,  but  I  will  rather  be  overthrowne  by 
her  migestiee  doings  then  overborded  bv  theis  churles 
and  tinkers.  Letter  d^ted  1586. 

fLEGACY.    An  embassy. 

He  came,  and  told  his  legacy.      Ckapm.  Ik,  vii,  848. 

fLEGEANCE.     For  allegiance. 

So  also  of  a  man  that  is  abjured  the  real  me ;  for  not- 
withstanding  the  abjuration,  he  oweth  the  king  his 
legeanee,  and  remaineth  within  the  kings  protection. 

Bolton's  Countrey  Juetice,  1620. 

LEGEM  PONE.  A  proverbial  term, 
and  a  very  odd  one,  for  ready  money, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
notes  on  Ignoramus.  That  personage 
enters,  bringing  600  crowns,  which 
he  was  to  pay  for  Rosabella,  and 
says, 

Hic  eat  legntpone :  hie  rant  lexcents  corona. 

Act  li,  ic.  7. 
In  bestowing  of  their  decreet  here  they  are  very 
liberal,  and  deny  no  man  that  is  able  to  pay  his  fees. 
Legem  poHtre  i»  with  them  more  powerM  than  Itmm 
dicere.  Eeylin*»  Voy.,  p.  899. 

They  vera  aU  at  our  Mrrice  for  the  legem  pone. 

(MVt  fiaUUM«V«  A'ik* 
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The  original  it,  '^en  pavant. 

Use  Ufftu  jxme  to  pay  at  thy  day, 
Bui  nae  not  Oremui  for  often  delay. 

Tuuer,  Htisb.  Lfstotu,  S9. 
Bat  in  thia,  here  ia  nothing  to  bee  abated,  aU  their 
neech  ia  Ugem  pone,  or  elae  with  their  ill  coatoiue 
t&ey  will  dataine  thee. 

0.  MinsM,  Btuyn  t»  Prison,  p.  26. 

Most  of  these  illastratioDs  are  in  Mr. 
Hawkins's  note.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  doubtless  this:  The  first 
psalm  for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
month  has  the  title  Legem  pone,  being 
the  first  words  of  the  Latin  version. 
This  psalm  is  the  fifth  portion  of  the 
119th  psalm,  and,  being  constantly 
nsed  on  the  first  great  pay  day  of  the 
year,  March  25,  was  easily  connected 
with  the  idea  of  payment,  while  the 
laudable  practice  of  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  public  service  was  con- 
tinued, 
f  LEOER.  A  cant  term  for  a  Londoner 
who  formerly  bought  coals  of  the 
country  colliers  at  so  much  a  sack, 
and  made  his  chief  profit  by  using 
smaller  sacks,  making  pretence  he 
was  a  country  collier.  This  was 
termed  legering. 

The  hiw  of  legering,  which  ia  a  deceit  that  colliera 
abaae  the  commonweltb  withall,  in  having  unlawfnU 
sackca.  Oreene^i  Diecovery  efCooenage,  1591. 

tLElF,  (!(&•.  Dear.  /  Aac? /«/«•,  I  had 
rather. 

Thna  we  Tcrily  are  driren  and  confined  aa  gniltie  and 
ccndemned  persona  unto  the  furtheat  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  those  who  are  most  Irife  ana  deere  unto 
ua  shall  bee  slaves, enthralled  againe  iinto  the  Alemans. 
Holland's  Ammianns  MareelUnus,  1609. 
1  had  leiffer  (qnoth  he)  that  good  men  ahouU  move 
question,  wherefore  1  have  not  deserved  it.  Ibid. 

LEIGER,  LEIDOER,  or  LEDGER,  «. 
A  resident  or  ambassador  at  a  foreign 
court,  or  a  person  stationed  to  wait 
on  the  service  of  another.  It  has 
been  variously  derived;  from  licgan, 
Saxon,  to  lie ;  from  legger,  Dutch ; 
and  from  legaiue,  Latin.  Judicent 
eruditi. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intenda  you  for  hia  awift  ambaaaador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlaating  leiger. 

Meaturtfor  Meas^  Ui,  1. 
I  have  given  him  that. 
Which  if  he  take,  ahall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  hiil^ers  for  her  aweet.  Cymhel.,  i,  6. 

In  the  above  quotations  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  spelling  of  the  second 
folio. 

Now,  Kcntlemen,  imagine  that  young  Gromwell't 
In  Antwerp,  leiger  for  the  EnicUah  mcrchanta. 

Lord  Cromwell,  SnppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  88S. 


Coryat  writes  it  lidger,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

Betum  not  thou,  but  legier  stay  behind, 
And  move  the  Oreekiali  prince  to  send  us  aid. 

Fairf.  Taseo,  1. 70. 
A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
From  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  leiger  then 
To  diapatch  privy  alaudera  against  me. 

Roaring  Girl.  O.Yi,,^^ 
You  have  dealt  discreetly,  to  obtain  tlte  preaence 
Of  all  the  grave  leiger  ambassadors, 
To  hear  Yittoria's  trial.     White  Deril,  O.  PL,  Ti,  879. 

Hence  a  ledger-bait  in  fishing :  . 

That  I  call  a  IrJger-bait,  which  is  fixed  or  made  to 
rest  in  one  certain  place  wlien  yon  sliall  be  absent 
from  it.         Isaac  Walton,  Compl.  Angler,  i,  8,  p.  16S. 

tFor  humours  to  lie  leidger  ttivy  hpu  seen 

Oft  in  a  tavern,  and  a  bowliiig-zrcen. 

They  do  observe  each  place,  and  company, 

Aj  s'lrictly  aa  a  traveller  or  spye. 

Bandolph's  Poems,  ISO. 

LEISURE.  Vacant  time,  space  allowed 
for  any  purpose.  But  Johnson  con- 
siders it,  in  the  following  passage,  aa 
signifying  ''want  of  leisure;"  and 
adds,  ''not  used."  It  stands,  how- 
ever, simply  for  time  or  space  allowed ; 
and  the  context  shows  that  it  means 
there  short  space,  or  short  leisure. 
The  usaee  is,  indeed,  very  peculiar. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 

The  leisure,  and  enforcement  of  the  time, 

forbids  to  dwell  upon.  Biek.  Ill,  v,  S. 

There  is  a  similar  passage  earlier  in 
the  same  play : 

Farewell:  the  leisure  and  the  feaiftil  time 

Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love.  t,  S. 

The  following  expressions  are  similar, 
and  seem  to  lead  to  it : 

If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  yon. 

MuckJda,m,%. 
I'm  sorry  that  your  leisure  aervea  you  not. 

Mereh.  ef  Femes,  iv,  1. 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  at  hear. 

meh.Ili,l. 

In  all  these  passages,  the  shortness 
of  the  leisure  renders  it  unfit  for  the 
purpose  required. 
LEMAN,  or  LEMMAN.  A  lover  or 
mistress;  by  Skinner  derived  fit>m 
Vaimant^  more  properly  Vamant^ 
French.  Junius  supposed  it  to  be 
quasi  leve-man,  from  leof^  dear* 
Saxon,  and  man;  which  latter  deri- 
vation Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  rightly, 
preferred.  It  is,  however,  used  either 
for  male  or  female,  and  more  com- 
monly the  latter ;  but  it  seems  that 
man  itself  was  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  latitude. 

Let  them  sav  of  me,  as  jealous  as  Ford,  that  MucM 
a  hollow  waU-nut  for  his  wife's  lemon. 

Merry  Wives  IT.,  ir,  1 
I  lent  thee  lizpence  for  thy  Uman ;  had*st  it  ? 
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I  BBulii*  1  luntT  ahe  UM 

of  tbe  in  Tou  idEcIiI  eivc  me  tbe  nil' 
ni  i>^,  tTiOtr,  lit  M  tat 

To  aoothe;  to  flppeaae. 

I  uliiche  ilmll  uwile  me  b;  ruod 
1, 1  nil  nclcn  ud  toHjIi  vith  cobIci 


Id  Jfifiterif  Pr<^mm,  1«81. 

;r. 

IttiBI  ("Vfr  luht. 

4«j.7. «.,  I,  ii.  w. 

ite,  thonvaUrnii. 

AuL.Bttf. 


OTdi^*d  (a  inun  mini  funi 

It  liduor,  dmuuidi  drmv  tht -„- 

imon  in  the  Mr)ier  writer*,] 

onn       re     J        ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

(K^'.      Sparing,    niggardly, 
it;    like    tbe    fare    of    old 

lord,  if  Ton  deltrbt  not  hi  bdn,  vbtl 
linment  tbe  pi "-" '-- 
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sctqict.         D^f't  Miitrtu,  b;  Shirlej. 

ically,  Bbort  and  laconic : 

|ood  inUo  vawa.       Tm^l'  N^  i,  1. 

plied  even  to  apparel,  which 
ibly  more  homelj  and  morti' 
int: 

Wlioannad, 
9  foB,  devi  fje,  vnd  Ifntt*  nut, 
}  tbt  eT*T-|lTiiig  liaad 

A  /-  n  Eat.  M.  r(nt..  It,  1. 

>p  of  a  prorerbial  rhyme, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
itroducing  it,  we  aeem  (o 
:  a  atale  hare  might  be  iwed 
a  pie  in  Lent,  called  there 
t  pye."     Bom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

am  nied  lenten.     See  John- 

Iter  of  tbe  revela  ntnally 
the  power  of  granting  to  the 
bat  were  called  Lenten  dit' 
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pentationt,  on  the  payment  of  a  cei^- 
tain  fee,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
ant  in  Lent  on  any  day  of  the  week 
excepting  Tueidaya  and  Fridays, 
which  were  called  Sermon  daya.^ 
L'ENVOY,  s.  An  addreu ;  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  tbe  old  French  poetry, 
and  adopted  by  onr  writer*  in  the 
same  senM.  It  «u  tbe  technical 
name  for  additional  Unes  rabjoined  to 
a  poem,  or  part  of  a  poem,  as  from 
tbe  author ;  conveying  tfae  moral,  or 
addrea*ing  tbe  piece  to  aome  patron. 
From  envoyer,  French.  It  ia  thua  de- 
fined in  tbe  Dictionary  of  tbe  French 
Academy,  under  envoi:  "Couplet 
qui  t«rmine  un  chant  royal,  uue 
ballade,  et  qui  tert^adreaaer  i'onTragfl 
k  celui  pour  qui  il  a  ete  fait."  It  is 
now,  I  believe,  diioaed  in  French,  aa 
well  as  in  Eogiisb.  Though  it  has 
tlie  French  arlicle  with  it,  our  poets 
have  generally  prefixed  the  Buglish 
also ;  for  which  reason  I  have  placed 
it  here,  instead  of  under  Entov. 
See  Todd's  Johnson,  4,  Envoy. 

Melk.  I>  not  Cwoy  i  itinl  Am.  Na,  puE.  il  ia 
ui  flpilDfvB.  or  rUicaunB,  to  nuke  plfun  uiua  obieun 
pnadenee,  tiut  hitb  (ofoni  bocD  «un. 

£«■(  C  /.,  lii,  I. 
It  Mbed  BM  >  rnno)  hm  to  W[<t(, 
01  neb  ■  cnal,  pnad  uibitiou  bwt 

Mirr.fir  Mtf.,  l>orTn.Sd  ed. 

In  that  edition  a  Fentoy  is  subjoined 
to  every  history,  which  in  the  first 
were  superscribed.  The  Authoure. 
They  were  merely  the  transitions  from 
one  tale  to  another ;  and  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1610,  were  entirely  omitted. 
Used  also  for  a  conclusion, generally: 

Dort  tbon  know  Iho  priKnerT^Do  I  fcnow  DiTKlrf 
I  kept  Uut  (« (he  roKa       Jfui.  Biikt.  lot.,  ii. ). 
VhirliniidiihillukcafltL'  lopo' GnaihuitcepU, 
iiide)iipiloBi>t.F*iil'ii  and  efler  tluH 
A  rfHof  to  tb  cltf  [u  tbdr  Uni. 

Vot  the  ceremonial  conclasioa  of  k 
letter: 

v.  WeUnld.  Vow  U,  the  rtmcf.  S.-llilHirt 
wen  worDi  oniht  -.  ul  jel  rock  h  it  •kill  Bot  wbOH 
I UB,  if  I  be  not  thioe,  /eroni<n<  " 

Ciirmn-i  Mau.  DfOBtt,  ii,  be.  Dr.,  UI.  tli. 

LEPROSY.      Occasionally  used  as  aa 
expression  for  the  lueM  venerea. 

ToBiibyduioIi^Tpt, 

Whon  Iqinur  o'eitik*, 


ilo  whktic«rdf  e 
ikma.iflbD'lillliii 
■tlBOm*  tanaif. 

ffna/t MpataAM,  ft.,  alad  bj  Hi.  «ntsh. 


K.  U4  CtxM ,  lii,  S. 
ifl  be  be  breoicLt  to 
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LERE,  or  LEAB^ «.» for  lore.  Learuing, 
knowledge,  or  lesson  learnt. 

He  wu  invulnerable  made  by  nuiftic  lemrt. 

Speiu.  F.  Q^  VI,  hr,  4. 
Tho  he  that  bad  well  yoon'd  hia  Uar. 

Spent.  Skep.  KmI^  Mm^,  968. 
Thia  <Muv  I  learned  of  a  bei-dame  trot, 

Wlien  1  was  yong  and  wylde  aa  now  thoa  art. 
Bnt  her  good  counaeli  I  regarded  not, 
I  markt  it  with  my  earea,  not  with  ray  hart. 

Bamf/ield's  ^ffeet'umaU  Skepkeard,  ISM. 
la  many  aecret  akUa  alie  had  been  conn'd  her  Ure. 

Drayt.  PtAfM.,  xii,  p.  SOS. 
With  Ive,  a  godly  priett,  anupoa'd  to  have  hia  um 
or  Cuthbert.  Ibid.,  xjdv,  p.  1139. 

Full  well  she  waa  ycon*d  the  Uir 

or  niickle  courteay.  Ikii.,  Eel.,  4,  p.  1401. 

Bat  bee  leam'd  hia  leert  of  my  sonne,  his  young  mas- 
ter, whom  1  have  brooicht  np  at  Oxfoird. 

Mother  B(mkU,J>^ 

f  LESE.    To  lose.    See  Leess. 

▲  bag  for  my  bread. 

And  another  for  my  cheeae^ 
A  little  dog  to  follow  me. 

To  gather  what  I  leee, 

Jfewett  JeU.  qfCcmpl 

LESINOE,  9.  Losing,  or  loss.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  leasing, 
lying.  Ascham  comments  on  this 
verse  of  Chaucer, 

Hasardr)  is  verye  mother  of  Unngee, 

by  showing  how  many  things  are  lost 
thereby.  Toxoph,,  p.  49.  He  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  passage,  but  right 
as  to  the  word  luinge,  that  it  some- 
times meant  loss.  See  Leasing. 
To  LESSOW,  V.  To  feed  or  pasture ; 
from  ieasowe,  a  pasture.  See  Leasow. 

Gently  his  fair  flocks  irMow'i  he  alon^, 
Throi^^  the  frim  paatnrea,  freely  at  his  leisure. 

J>rayion*t  Motes,  p.  157S. 

To  LET.     To  hinder.     Lettan,  Saxon. 

What  lettf  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window. 

TVo  QetU.  of  F.,  ill,  1. 
Unhand  me.  gentlemen — 
By  heaven.  111  make  a  gkoat  of  him  that  Mt  me. 

Eaml,,  i,  i. 
What  Utt  ua  tlien  the  great  Jemaalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  round  about  to  hem. 

Fairfax,  r««a0,  i,  87. 
Why  U  you,  who  M«  you  now  ? 
You  may  write  quietly. 

AMmi  rorM,O.PI.,T,8M. 

LET,  «•  A  hinderance  or  impediment ; 
from  the  verb. 

And  my  speech  intreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  theae  iuconveniencea. 

Eemy  F,  v,  8. 
Scorning  the  Ut  of  io  unequal  foe. 

Spen*.  F.  q.,  I.  viii,  13. 
He  was  detain'd  with  an  uulookt  for  let. 

Harrington**  Ariotto,  L  14. 
All  lett  are  now  remov'd ;  hell's  malice  falla 
Beneath  our  conqueata.    Microcosmnt,  0.  PL,  is,  164. 

Br.  Johnson  has  very  fully  exemplified 
these  two  words. 
LETHAL.   Deadly ;  from  lethalU^  Latin. 

Armed  with  BO  I«<aJ/ ewoorde  or  deMUye  hnuee. 

Palacf  ^Flmmtn,  voL  ii,  A  a  7. 
For  veBgetBM*  winn  brine  m  thy  laOiil  di 


LETHE  is  once  nsed  by  Shakes} 
for  death,  though  he  generally  t 
it  in  the  proper  signification  of 
livion.  In  this  false  usage,  how< 
he  is  countenanced  by  contempt 
writers.  It  seems  to  have 
spoken  as  one  syllable,  wherei 
the  other  sense  it  is  of  two. 

Here  did'st  thoa  fall ;  and  here  thy  hnntera  ati 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thv  letke, 

JuUut  Cets. 
The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nnra'd. 
Is  ntiw-  extinct  in  lelke.    Heywood't  Iron  Ape, '. 

In  this  sense  it  must  be  formed  . 
lethum,  death ;  not  leihS, 
LEI  HE'D.  Shakespeare  has  coin 
kind  of  participle  from  leihe,  by  n 
he  would  convey  the  sense  of  a6s€ 
in  oblivion. 

Sharpen  with  cloyleaa  aauce  his  appetite. 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  hia  bono* 
Ev'n  'Ull  a  leth^d  dulneaa.         Ant.  and  Cleof 

fTo  LETIFICATE.     To  exhilarate 

Wine  from  sad  hrarta  expelleth  grief;  and  mii 
Letificatet,  dilating  when  supine.  Owen't  Mfig, 

LETTERS  OF  MART.  A  mist 
form,  instead  of  letters  of  marqui 
reprisals,  which  are  still  grante 
priTateers  in  time  of  war.  The  pi 
originated  from  the  word  tm 
marchay  or  marca,  signifying  a  Im 
(in  which  sense  the  lords  mar* 
were  lords  of  the  borders, 
Marches),  privilege  being  granti 
one  soTcreign  to  his  subjects,  to  i 
reprisals  upon  those  of  a  ueighboi 
prince,  by  whom  they  had 
injured.  *'  Because,"  says  Mins 
*'the  griefs  whereupon  these  Ic 
are  sought  and  granted,  are  comnc 
given  about  the  bounds  and  limj 
every  countrey."  Du  Cange 
'*Facultas  k  principe  subdito 
qui  injuria  afifectum  se  vel  spoil, 
ah  alterius  principis  subdito  que; 
de  qui  jus  vel  rectum  ei  deneg 
in  ejusdem  principis  marchas 
limitcstranseundi,sibiquejusfaci 
Tulgo  droit  de  marque  et  de  r 
sailies,  Ju9  marchium**  k{ 
**  Marcha  vel  repr€esalia  in  e 
Jacobi  Regis  Aragon.  An.  12 
In  Voce  Marcha,  No.  4.  See 
Blount's  Olossographia  in  Ma 
and  Law  of  Marque.  The  erroi 
form  was  very  common. 
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I  read  hit  If/to**  0*  «Mr#,  from  thii  itito  KTBAiid 
For  the  reoov'iy  of  inch  loMCt  at 
He  had  received  in  Spain. 

B.  /*  Ft.  Be^ffwr'i  Bush  i ,  9 
A  monstrooa  flih,  with  a  aword  bjr'a  aide,  a  long  aword ; 
▲  pike  in'a  neck,  and  a  s:an  in  lua  noae,  a  huge  gun ; 
And  letters  of  wutrt  \n*i  mouth,  from  the  duke  of 

Horeiice.         B  amd  Ft.  W&efor  c  Months  vl,  1. 
With  letters  then  of  credence  lor  himadf,  and  mturt 

fur  thm, 
He  puis  to  aea  foar  Engknd. 

dWons  Sngl,  ii.  64,  p.  877. 

Harrington  has  writ  of  mart  in  the 
same  sense : 

You*l  spoil  the  Spaniards,  by  ^our  writ  o/wMrt, 
And  I  the  Bomans  rob,  by  wit  and  art. 

Bpigrams,  ii,  80. 

LETT] CE-C APS.  These  are  somehow 
connected  with  old  medical  practice, 
for  they  are  twice  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  physicians. 

\st  Fkys.    Bring  in  the  UitieS'Cap.    Ton  moat  be 

shaved,  air. 
And  then  how  suddenly  we'll  make  von  aleep. 

B.  mnd  FL  Mons.  Tk<m.,  iii,  1. 

Armiea  <rf  thoae  we  call  physicians,  some  with  glisters. 

Some  with  Uttiee-caps,  some  posset -drinks,  some  pills. 

B.^rFL  Thierry  /■  Thtod.,  act  ▼,  p.  197. 

A  ItlHee  cap  it  wearea  and  beajde  not  short. 

Shifpe  ofSt/effordSt  1669. 

We  find,  from  Minshew's  Spanish 
Dictionary,  that  a  lettict'Cap  was 
originally  a  lattice'Cap,  that  is,  a  net 
cap,  which  resembles  lattice  work ; 
often  spelt  lettice.  See  him  in  "Letlise 
bonnet,  or  cap  for  gentlewomen,"  and 
the  Spanish  Albanega^  there  referred 
to.  In  the  ancient  account  of  the 
coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is 
said. 

After  her  followed  ladies,  being  lordes  wives,  which 
bad  circotes  of  scarlet,  with  narrow  sleeves^  the  breast 
nil  Mtiet,  with  barrea  of  pouders,  according  to  their 
d^reea.  NichoTs  Fragr^  voL  i,  p.  13. 

"  AU  of  lettice,''  I  interpret  "  all  of 
net-work." 
fLEYAIN.      Apparently  only  another 
form  of  leaven,  though  in  the  second 
especially  the  meaning  is  obscure. 

Sometimes,  bv  bis  etemall  selihe  swears. 
That  BIT  son  Isaac'a  number-passing  heirs 
Shall  flA  the  land,  and  that  hia  fruithdl  race 
Shall  be  the  bleasdl  levdn  of  his  grace.     Dm  Barlas. 
Love  is  a  Uwen,  and  a  kmng  kiss 
The  IsMH  of  a  loving  sweet-heart  is. 

mtts  ReersatUms,  1640. 

^LEVANT,  eloth  of,  A  cosmetic  used  by 
ladies  in  the  1 6th  century. 

To  make  a  kind  of  doth,  called  eloth  ofUvamtt  wher- 
with  women  do  use  to  cohmr  their  face. 

Sseretes  qfJkxis. 

LEYEL-GOIL.  A  game,  of  which  we 
•eem  to  know  no  more  than  that  the 
loser  in  it  was  to  give  up  his  place, 
to  be  occapted  by  another.  Minshew 
giTeaitihas:  «' To  pUy  at  fafftf  cot/. 


G.  joner  k  cul  lere ;  t.  e.,  to  play  and 
lift  up  yoar  taile  when  you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  let  another  sit  down  in 
your  place.*'  Coles,  in  his  English 
Dictionary,  seems  to  derive  it  from 
the  Italian,  leva  il  eulo,  and  calls  it 
also  hitch-buttock.  In  his  Latin 
Dictionary  he  has,  "  LeveUcoilt  alter- 
natim,  cessim ;"  and,  **  to  play  at 
level-coil,  vices  ludendi  praebere/* 
Skinner  is  a  little  more  particular, 
and  says,  "  Vox  tesseris  globulosiH 
ludentium  propria;"  an  expression 
belonging  to  a  game  played  with  little 
round  tesserce.  He  also  derives  it 
from  French  and  Italian.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Jonson : 

Youn|[  justice  Bramble  has  kept  Uwel  eojfl 
Here  m  our  quarters,  stole  away  our  daughter. 

2W*<jraT«6,iii,a. 

Mr.  Oifford  says  that,  in  our  old 
dramatists,  it  implies  riot  and  dis- 
turbance; but  I  have  seen  it  in  no 
other  passage.  [But  see  below.]  Coil, 
indeed,  alone  signifies  riot  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but  leveUcoil  is  not  referred  by 
any  to  the  English  words,  but  to  French 
or  Italian. 

The  same  sport  is  mentioned  by 
Sylvester  under  the  name  of  level- 
eice : 

By  tiagick  death's  device 
Ambitioos  hearts  do  play  at  Utel-sice. 

J>u  Barl€S,  IV,  iv,  S. 

In  the  margin  we  have  this  explana- 
tion: 

A  kinde  of  Christmas  play ;  wherein  each  hunteth  the 
other  from  his  seat.  The  name  seems  derived  from 
the  French  levet  sus,  iu  English,  arise  up.  Ibid, 

fYes.  yes,  sayes  she :  and  told  Mm  than 
What  lewsU-eoyU  had  bin. 

Jrmin's  Italian  Taylor  ami  his  Boy,  1609. 
tBug^ns  is  drunke  all  niHht ;  all  day  he  sleepes ; 
That  u  the  levell-eoyU  that  Buggins  Keeps.    Uerrick. 
fHe  careleslv  consumes  his  somn  pelie. 
In  getting  which  his  father  oamn'd  nimselfe : 
Whose  soule  (perhaps)  in  queuchlesse  fire  doth  brofle, 
Whilst  on  the  earth  lus  sonne  keepes  levell  coils. 

Ta9lor*s  Workes,  1630. 

LEVER,  for  liefer.  Rather;  from  Lief, 
q.  V. 

For  Usn  had  I  die  then  see  his  deadly  face. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  I,  ix,  39. 
lie  Uur  were  with  point  of  foe-man's  raeare  be  dead. 

hid.,  m.  u,  6. 
For  I  had  Uht  be  without  ye. 
Than  have  such  besynease  about  ye. 

Four  Fs,  0.  Fl.,  i,  94. 

LEVEST,  for  liefest.     Dearest. 

For  ye  have  left  methe  yoimgest,and  the  ftdzeat,  and 
■he  la  nioft  ItMsi  to  me. 
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LEVET.  "A  blast  on  the  trumpet; 
probably  that  by  which  Boldiers  are 
called  in  the  morning."  Johnson. 
Also  used  for  any  strong  sound  of 
the  same  instrument;  from  lever, 
French. 

Come,  nr,  a  quaint  ImwI, 
To  waken  our  brsTo  general !  then  to  oar  labour. 

B.  and  Ft.  DouHe  Marriage,  ii,  1 . 

The  stage  direction  adds,  "  Trumpets 
souud  a  levet," 

Firat  he  that  led  the  caralcate 
Wore  a  aow-gelder*!  flagellate, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  Utet, 
Aa  well-feed  lawyer  on  his  brev'ate. 

Hudibr.,  n.  ii,  t.  909. 

LEVIN.  Lightning;  from  hlijian,  to 
shine,  Saxon. 

As  when  the  flashing  Uvin  hapa  to  light 

Upon  two  stubborn  oaks.  I^etu.  F.  Q.,  V,  vi,  40. 

Levin-brond  means  thunderbolt : 

And  eft  his  burning  Unn-hnmi  in  hand  he  tooke. 

Ibid.,  Vll,  vi,  80. 

Though    these  words  are    used    by 
Spenser,  they  do  not  belong  to  his 
time,  but  to  that  of  Chaucer. 
fLEUSE.     To  loose,  or  untie. 

Abatringo,  to  Uuu  that  whiche  was  bonnden. 

BUol^t  Dietionarig,  1559. 
And  the  barbarians  againe,  fuUy  bent  to  spend  their 
lives  for  to  gaine  rictorie,  assayed  to  leuse  our  battaile 
so  jointly  uit  together. 

HoUand's  Awumianus  Marcel,  1609. 

LBWDSTER.  A  lewd  person  ;  a  word 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Against  such  l9wi$Urt  and  their  leehery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

fLIARS'-BENCH.  A  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
called  because  it  was  stated  that  the 
disaffected  made  appointments  there. 

fLlATICA.    A  sort  of  wine. 

With  malmesie,  muskadell,  and  cordct. 
With  white,  red,  claret,  and  iia/tea. 

Taylor'e  Workn,  1630. 

To  LIB,  9.  The  same  in  the  old  northern 
dialecty  as  to  glib  in  some  others; 
namely,  to  castrate.  See  Ray's  North 
Country  Words.  In  Massinger's 
Renegaldo,  the  eunuch  Carazie  says. 

Say  but  Ton  doubt  me. 
And,  to  secure  you,  I'll  cut  out  my  tongue ; 
I'm  UM»  in  the  breech  already.  Act  ii,  sc  1. 

I  would  turn  cindera,  or  the  next  sow-gelder, 
O*  my  life,  should  \tb  me,  rather  than  embrace  thee. 

Mwi!»g.  Cit9  Madam,  ii.  9,  p.  8U6. 
Tliat  now,  who  pares  hia  nails,  or  lib*  his  swine, 
But  he  must  first  take  counsel  of  the  eigne. 

EalVt  Satires,  ii,  7,  p.  M. 
He  can  sing  a  charm,  he  says,  shall  make  you  feel  no 
pain  in  your  l^inff,  nor  after  it 

Bnme^i  Comrt  Bi§gear,  act  ir. 

Shakespeare  has  used  to  Oub,  q.  y. 


LIBBARD.  A  leopard.  Lieha\ 
man. 

And  make  the  Ubbard  sterae 
Leare  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revengi 

S^ene.  F.  { 
She  can  bring  only 
Some  Ubbard^  heads,  or  strange  beasts. 

City  Match,  0. 

Milton  has  used  the  word. 
LIBBARD'S-BANE,    or    LEOI 
BANE.     A  general  name  for 
aconites,  which  were  also  calle 
bane. 

All  these  Uopardes  or  wolfs-bane  are  hot 
the  fourth  degree,  and  of  a  venomous  qual 

Lyte's  Dodi 
I  ha'  been  pluddog,  plants  among, 
Hemlock,  heobaue,  adder's-tongue. 
Nightshade,  moonwort,  libbards-boMe, 

B.  Jons.  Masfue 

fLIBBET.     A  staff,  or  club ;  a 

A  beesome  of  byrche,  for  babf  s  vprye  fit, 
A  longe  lastiuge  lifbbet  for  loubbprs  as  mec 
ffarman't  Caveat  for  Commat  Curs 
A  little  staffe  or  Hbbet,  bacillus. 

WithaW  DictioHoris,  ed.  1( 

LIBERAL,   adj.,   sometimes    h 
meaning  which  we  express  by  Ii 
or  licentious,  as  being  too 
liberal;    frank    beyond    hon^ 
decency,  as  Johnson  explains  i 

Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villaii 
Confe»s'd  the  vile  encounters  Ihe)-  have  ha 
A  thousand  times  in  secret.  Much 

How  say  you.  Caasio,  is  he  not  a  most  p 
liberal  counsellor  ?  U^ 

My  lord,  it  lies  not  in  Loveiizo's  power 
To  stop  the  vulgar,  liberal  of  their  tongues 

Spanish  Tr..  0. 1 
But  Vallinger,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Did  give  her  scandalous  ienoble  terms 

Fair  Maid  of  ttristow,  1( 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  his  person.  B.  and  i 

LIBERALLY,  adv.  Licentiousl 
similar  mode  of  usage. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally 
My  fury  should  have  taught  him  better  ma 

Greene's  Tu  Qu.,  O. 
1  have  spoke  too  liberallif. 

B.andFL  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii 

LIBERTIES.  The  liberties  alio 
lovers,  and  even  to  intimate  a 
tances,  in  the  times  of  £lizab( 
James,  were  very  extraordina 
indecorous.  In  Jonson's  plaj 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  a  great  part  c 
6,  act  ii,  consists  of  Wittipol  c 
Mrs.  Fitz-dotterel  at  a  windo 
tiguous  to  her  own  house 
the  stage  direction  orders  h 
pressly  to  take  the  liberties  i 
only  to  familiar  acquaintances, 
following  rule  of  politeness  ! 

It  is  not  becoming  a  person  of  quality,  wh< 
I,  to  handle  them  roughly, 
aecka  or  their  bosoms,  to 


Cy  with  ladies, 
d  into  their  a 
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by  ■mrprixe,  fcc. ;  yon  miut  be  rerr  funiliar  to  me 
tbem  at  thtt  rate,  and,  unliu  you  he  to,  nothing  can 
be  BMire  indecenL  or  render  yon  more  odioua. 

BmIu  qf  Ciniity,  1678,  p.  44. 

It  most  be  allowed,  however,  that  the 
expoaare  of  the  female  person  was  at 
that  time  such  as  almost  to  invite 
these  attempts.  See  Cynthia's  Revels, 
iii,  4 ;  and  0.  PL,  ix,  237.  Also 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Love's 
Pilgr.,  iv,  2. 
fLIBERTINE.  A  freeman  of  an  incor- 
porate town  or  city. 

And  iiied  me  like  a  fagitiTe,  an  innate  in  a  town. 
That  It  no  dty  Ukertm*,  nor  capable  of  tlieir  gown. 

Ckanm.  Ik,  xvL 

fLICAND.    Pleasing;  agreeable. 

Mo.  Tboa  art  mine  pleaanre,  by  dame  Yenoi  brent; 
So  fiteah  thoa  art|  and  therewith  ao  lyeand. 

CartwriffkCs  Ordinary,  1661. 

LICH,  adj.  like.  An  obsolete  Chau- 
cerian word. 

Bat  rather  Joy'd  to  be  than  aeemen  aich, 

For  both  to  be  and  aecme  to  him  wai  labor  Ueh. 

^nu.F.  Q..lII.vii.99. 

LICH-OWL.  A  death -owl,  i.e.,  the 
acreech-owl ;  so  called  from  the  sup- 
posed ominousness  of  its  cry  and 
appearance.  From  the  Saxon  lie,  or 
lieti  a  carcass.  From  the  same  origin 
comes  liche-wake,  used  by  Chaucer 
(Cant.  Tales,  2960)  for  the  vigils  or 
watches  held  over  deceased  persons ; 
corrupted  in  England  into  lake-wake, 
or  late-wake, .  and  in  Scotland  into 
like-wake.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq., 
p.  21.  Hence  also  lAeh-field,  and 
other  compounds.  See  Johnson  in 
lAeh. 

The  ahrieking  Utek-oKl,  that  doth  never  ery 
Bnt  boding  Math,  and  qnirk  herself  intera 
In  darkaome  gxavea,  and  hoUow  sepnlehrea. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1297. 

This  etymology  of  Lichfield  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  the  same  poet : 

▲  thooaand  other  aainta,  whom  Amphibal  had  tanght, 
yiying  the  pagan  foe,  their  Uvea  that  itrictly  BOttght, 
Were  aUin  where  LilckfiM  ia,  wUoae  name  doth 

rightly  eiffln**i 
There  of  thoae  Chriitiana  alain,  ieadM*ld,  or  burying 

gnMud.  Folyofi.,  xxiv,  p.  1118. 

fLICKBRISH.    Dainty;  nice. 

Ckie  yon  wayea,  you  are  bcit^rifA.  Alles,  vons  estea 
UB  croqae>kraon.  French  Sehoolewuuter,  1636. 

LICKBT.  Something  of  a  London 
fashion,  attached  to  a  cap ;  but  what, 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

I  ten  yon  I  eamiot  endnre  it ;  I  mnit  be  a  Udy.  Do 
you  wear  your  qnotl^  with  a  London  licket ;  jour 
■tamd  peltiooat,  with  two  goarda :  the  boflln  gown, 
with  the  inflafflty  cap,  and  the  Tclvet  lace  1  X  must 
be  alady,  and  I  will  be  a  lady. 

Aulwari  Hoe,  0.  PL,  ir,  209. 


It  is  plain  that  the  speaker  despises 
All  the  things  first  mentioned,  a4 
vulgar ;  and  is  determined  to  rise 
above  them,  and  be  a  lady.  I  have  a 
notion  of  having  seen  a  London  licket 
somewhere  else,  but  cannot  recall  the 
place. 
tLICTIER.     A  litter,  or  portable  bed. 

Qui  aide  h  porter  la  lictiere.  A  servant  tliat  helped 
to  carry  his  maiitera  lictier,  or  that  was  one  of  the 
six  that  carriMl  him  in  bia  chaire.  NomgHclalor. 

fLID.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the 
cover  of  a  book. 

Involucrum,  operculum  Ubri,  aittrbns,  Cicer.  mem- 
brana  aut  involucrum,  quo  libri  no  iojuria  teoiporia 
et  pulTerum  integri  cooaenrautnr.  £areloppoir, 
coaverture.    The  cover  txtlidottk  booke. 

Nomenelator. 

fLIE.  "Who  tells  a  fy  to  save  his 
credit,  wipes  his  nose  on  his  sleeve  to 
save  his  napkin.*'     Howell,  1659. 

A  LIE  WITH  A  LATCHET.  Prover- 
bial  phrase,  meaning  a  great  lie.  It 
occurs  in  the  translation  of  Rabelais : 

If  you  hearken  to  those  who  will  tell  yon  the  contrary, 
vou'll  find  yourselrea  damnably  mistaken,  for  thni's  a 
lie  with  a  kUcket ;  though  'twas  Alien,  that  long-bow 
man,  that  told  you  ao,  never  believe  him,  for  he  Im  ai 
faat  aa  a  dog  can  trot.  B.  v,  ch.  30. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  F>\iich* 
Ray  gives  the  proverb  thus : 

That's  a  lie  with  a  latehel. 

All  the  dogs  in  the  town  cannot  match  it. 

Proverbial  Pkrates,  p.  200. 

fTo  LIE.     To  be  in  pawn. 

Sir,  answered  the  bevger,  I  have  a  good  suite  of 
apparell  in  the  next  villaee  which  lietk  not  for  above 
eightpence,  if  you  will  helpe  me  to  that  first  I  shall 
thmke  niyselfe  beholding  unto  you. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

fTo  LIE  DOWN.  To  be  brought  to 
bed  in  childbirth. 

I  have  broueht  into  the  world  two  children :  of  the 
first  1  was  delivered  before  my  frtends  thought  me 
conceived :  of  the  second,  I  went  a  whole  yeure  big, 
and  vet  when  every  one  thought  me  ready  to  lie  doien, 
I  did  then  quicken.  Lylie's  huohues  and  his  Siu/land. 
I  prumis'd  her  fair,  that  I  would  take  care 
Or  lier  and  her  infant,  and  all  things  prepare 
▲t  Hartlepool  town,  where  she  ahould  lie  down ; 
Poor  soul  she  believ'd  me,  as  always  she'd  done. 

The  Hartlepool  Tragedy,  1720. 

LIEF,  or  LIEYE.  Dear;  from  leof^ 
Saxon. 

And  with  your  beat  endeavours  hare  atirr'd  up 
My  liefeet  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.     2  Hen.  VI,  iii,  I. 
Till  her  that  squrre  bespake :  Biadam«  my  litfe. 
For  God's  deare  love  be  uot  so  willfull  bent. 

Spena.  F.  Q..  II.  i.  IS. 

Also  as  a  substautive,  for  love,  or 
lover : 

For  only  worthy  you,  thro*  prowes  priefe, 
(If  living  man  mote  worUiy  oe)  to  be  her  liefe. 

Ibid.,  I,  ix,  17* 
Who  was  it,  Ueve  son?  speak  ich  pray  thee,  and 
quickly  tell  me  that.  Oammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  37. 
Kezt  to  king  Edward  art  thou  leefe  to  me. 
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To  hare  my  Mpnltnre 
vnto  him,  whicn  wu  to  me  nott  (m/It. 

jrtm»r/orJir«y.,p.SS6. 

2.  As   an   adferb,  in  the  senBe  of 
willingly : 

I  hope  nott  I  had  m  Im^ bear  lo  much  lead. 

Mtrry  r.  W.,  iv.  «.-«6,  b. 
I  had  aa  ftVhare  heard  the  lugbt-raren,  come  what 
plague  could  have  come  after  it.  Mwh  Ado,  ii,  8. 
So,  I  had  as  UefmB  an  angel  I  could  iwear  as  well  as 
that  gentleman.    B.  Jam,  Every  Man  in  kit  H^  iii,  1. 

As  lieve^  or  leave^  is  still  popularly 
said,  in  the  same  sense. 
LIEGE,  adj.  Bound,  or  held  in  feudal 
connection  ;  from  lifftui^  low  Latin, 
which  is  originally  from  ligo,  to  bind. 
This  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and 
French  {lige)  corresponding,  is  joined 
indifferently  to  lord  or  subject ;  liege- 
lord  and  liege-man. 

We  enjoin  thee^ 
▲s  thou  art  Uige-wum  to  ua.  Wi$U.  TaU,  ii,  S. 

It  is  applied  both  ways  in  the  statutes. 
See  Minshew.     See  also  Du  Cange  in 
Ligiue, 
LIEGE,  9,    Usually  a  sovereign. 

lloet  mighty  Vuge,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Bick.  n,  i,  8. 

It  is  Still  in  current  use,  particularly 
in  the  tragic  drama,  in  this  sense ; 
but  Uege  was  used  also  for  a  subject. 
In  one  case  it  was  an  abbreviated 
term  for  liege- lard,  in  the  other  for 
liege-man,  according  to  the  double 
use  of  the  adjective. 

Such  miracles  can  princes  bring  to  pass 
Among  their  Ueget,  whom  they  mina  to  hesTe 
To  honours  false,  who  all  their  guests  deceive. 

Mirror  far  Mag.,  p.  400,  by  Baldwine. 
But  what  avail'd  the  terror  and  the  feare 
Wherewith  he  kept  his  lieges  under  awe. 

Ibid.,  p.  410,  by  Sackville. 

LIEGEMAN,  e.  A  subject,  or  person 
bound  to  feudal  service  under  the 
sovereign. 

Friends  to  this  ground,  and  Uege-men  to  the  Dane. 

Haml.t  i,  1. 
This  Uege-moH  gan  to  wax  more  bold. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  cited  by  Todd. 

LIEGER.     See  Leioeb. 

tLIEUTENANT  -  GENERAL.  The 
general  of  an  army  was  formerly  so 
called,  he  being  considered  the  re- 
presentative of  his  sovereign  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

fLIFE.     /  hold  my  life,  I  am  assured. 

Now  sayes  hee,  whether  should  I  obey  my  parents,  or 
John  Taylor?  Surely  thy  father,  monnsicur.  for  he 
hath  much  need  of  a  sonne  that  will  father  tliee. 
Nay,  such  a  father  that  gave  him  a  hundred  pound 
at  parting.  (/  hold  wf  Ufe  he  meant  with  a  purse  for 
a  parting  blow.}  Taglor't  Wortet,  1G30. 


To  put  no  Ufe  tn,  to  act  nM^igently. 

Rem  negligenter  agit  He  goes  carelesly  aboat  the 
matter.  He  futt  no  life  into  Ike  mailer.  He  doth  it 
u  thou|^  he  eared  not  whether  he  did  it  or  no. 

Terence  m  Brnglitk,  1S14. 

LIFTER.  A  thief.  Shop-lifter  is  stUl 
used  for  one  who  steals  out  of  shops. 
It  is  said  that  hli/tus,  in  the  Gothic, 
has  the  same  meaning.  Sappl.  to 
Sh.,  i,  238. 

Is  he  so  young  a  man  and  so  old  a  Ufter. 

Tro  mndOrttt^U^ 
Broker,  or  pandar,  eheater,  or  lifler. 

HoUan^t  Leaguer,  dted  by  Tbdd. 

To  LIG.  To  lie.  A  word  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect ;  from  liggan,  Saxon. 

Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 

His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  It^  in  ease  emboat. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  TI,  ir,  40. 

Also  Shep.  Kal.,  May,  125. 
fLIGBY.  A  bedfellow;  a  familiar  term 
for  a  concubine. 

Con.  He  is  wed  already,  sir.     Another  wife  would 
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mine  ^en.    And  o' my  <  

B^if^'  twise  so  mickle.       Bromt^t  Nortkem  latt. 

~T.     In  the  sense  of  unchaste. 

Though  she  were  in  the  darke,  she  would  apipcare  a 
Ugkt  woman.  Man  in  tke  Moome,  1009. 

Glycerium,  meretiix,  a  l^kt  komte-wife. 

Terence  in  BngtUk,  lUi. 

tLIGHT-SKIRTS.     A  strumpet. 

Hath  not  Shor's  wife,  although  a  ligkt-eHrtt  sba, 
Giren  him  a  chast  long  lasting  memory. 

Taglor't  Worket,  1630. 
F.  The  purse  serres  for  an  art ;  but  if  I  slmald 
briefly  tell  thee,  what  punkish  art  derived  from  her 
progenitors  this  ligkt-tkirlt  used  towarda  me,  thou 
wouldest  hiugh.  Pattenger  ofBeneenmU,  ISll 

LIGHT  O'  LOVE.  An  old  tune  of  a 
dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a 
proverbial  expression  of  levity,  espe- 
cially in  love  matters.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins recovered  the  original  tune  from 
an  old  MS.,  and  it  is  inserted  in  the 
notes  to  Much  Ado  about  Nothings 
act  iv,  sc.  3. 

JuL  Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Ugki  e*  fev#. 
Lue.  It  is  too  neavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Two  0ml.  of  Tn.^  i,  1 
Clap  us  into  Ugkl  o*  laee;  that  goes  without  a  bnr> 
den ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  111  dance  it.  B^U,  Tea. 
Uakl  o'  Imee,  with  yotur  heela.  Mnck  Ado,  iv,  1 

He'll  dance  the  morris  twenty  mfle  an  hour^— 
And  gallops  to  the  tune  of  Ugkl  •*  loot, 

Fl.TwoNoMaKinamm,y,% 

It  is  used  occasionally  as  a  phnwe  to 
denote  a  light  woman : 

Sure  be  has  encountered 
Some  Ugkl  e*  Une  at  other,  and  there  meant 
To  play  at  in  and  in  for  this  night. 

B.i-FlCkmmeaM^Ui- 

So  also : 

Long.  You  Ugkl  o*  tote,  a  word  or  two. 
Maria.  Your  will,  sir.  B.  /-  Fl.  NobU  Gentlem.,  ir,  1. 
Next  them  grew  the  dissenibling  daisie,  to  wum  tuch 
Ugkl  o'  love  wenrhes,  not  to  trust  every  faire  promiss 
that  such  amorous  bachelors  make  them. 

Oreene't  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  B  S,  I. 
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LIGHTLY,  adv.    Id  the  sente  of  com- 
monly, UBOallT. 
Short  tuMun  Uiltim  hm  a  fbnraid  ipring. 

fiST/iZ,  iii.1. 
The  freai  thieret  of  a  lUte  tre  hgkOjf  the  officen  of 
the  crowB ;  they  hang  the  leee  itOl,  plaj  the  piket 
in  the  pon^  eat  whom  tkej  liet. 

B.  Joau.  JHtetntrUit  roL  tu,  p.  113. 
And  ye  ehall  And  renee  made  all  of  monosillables,  and 
do  very  well,  bvt  Uffkily  they  be  Jambickes,  bycausc 
for  the  more  part  the  accent  ftdlee  sharpe  npou  e?  ery 
aeeond  word. 

PuiUnk.  Art  ^Bm§L  Foettt,  B.  ii,  eh.  IS,  p.  lOS. 
At  which  timee  UghOy,  though  thry  be  in  the  fields. 
tiier  will  spread  their  upper  granuents  on  the  earth, 
and  fall  to  their  devotions.  Stmdys  Travtls^  L.  i,  p.  55. 
But  the  Tnrkes  do  not  Ugktly  nde  so  fast  as  to  put 
them  unto  either.  Ibid,^  p.  84. 

In  the  authorized  traDslation  of  Mark, 
iz,  39,  it  is  used  for  raxv,  t.  e.,  readily, 
easily :  rai  hv¥iia€Tai  ray^v  KatcoXoyijaai 
fi€;  ''that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of 
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me. 

LIGHTNING  BEFORE  DEATH.  A 
proTcrhial  phrase,  partly  deduced 
from  observation  of  some  extraordinary 
effort  of  nature,  often  made  in  sick 
persons  just  before  death ;  and  partly 
from  a  superstitious  notion  of  an 
ominous  and  preternatural  mirth, 
supposed  to  come  on  at  that  period, 
without  any  ostensible  reason. 

How  oft'  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death'^ 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
▲  tifktning  Vefort  demUL    O,  how  may  1 
Call  this  a  lifkimiM^  T  Bom.  tmd  /«!..  ▼,  8. 

And  all  this  was»  since  after  this  he  had  not  long  to 

Tld^iktmitgfitm  Ufort  kU  ieutk,  which  Pallas  was 
to  fare.  CktipmanU  Horn.  11.,  xv,  p.  213. 

The  idea  here,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  not  warranted  by  the  original.  On 
an  old  man's  appearing  very  unac- 
countably merry,  it  is  said, 

-    He  was  never  so  before.    If  it  be  a  lightning  hrfore 
4$mtk,  the  beat  is  I  am  his  heir. 

Jofltd  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  438. 
Not  that  I  lishtning  or  fell  thunder  feare, 
Unless  that  t^ktmug  before  death  appear. 

Gagton,  fest.  Notes,  iii,  8,  p.  135. 

It  is  noticed  by  Ray,  who  inserts  it 
as  a  proverb : 

It's  a  Ughiemng  before  death. 

He  remarks  upon  it. 

This  is  genenlly  obseired  of  sick  persons,  that  a 
little  bcflinre  they  die  their  pains  leave  them,  and  their 
mderstawHng  and  memory  return  to  them;  as  a 
eandle  Jnst  bdore  it  goes  out  gives  a  great  blaze. 

Bag*s  Prooerbs,  p.  69. 

Daniel  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
fine  simile : 

Thus,  for  the  sidce,  preserving  nature  strives 


_Agalnst  eorraptum  and  the  loathsome  grave ; 

di,8hebackei 
spirits  she  ftun 
And  them  diecres  up,  Uligntens,  and  revires, 


When,  oat  of  dei^s  eold  hands,  she  backe  reprives 
Th'  almost  confounded  spirits  she  ftune  would  save ; 


Making  fUnt  siekuesse  words  of  health  to  have, 
With  loMct  of  life,  as  if  the  worst  were  past. 
When  itndt  eones  dissdntiott,  and  his  last. 


So  fares  it  with  this  kte  revived  oneeM; 

Whose  victories,  thus  fortunat<dy  wonne^ 
Have  bat  m  ooely  Uahtmmg  motians  beene 

Before  the  mine  uat  ensaed  thoreon. 

(HnlWars,rii,9S, 

To  LIKE.    To  please. 

If  X  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  m  many  as  had 
beards  that  pleas'd  me,  complexions  that  liFd  mie, 
and  breaths  Uwt  I  defy'd  not. 

At  you  Uke  it.  Epilogue.— 850,  b. 
And  with  ner  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms ; 
The  oner  likes  not.  Henrg  V,  Chorus  S. 

Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend. 
Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  Uke  us  best. 

Cornelia,  O.  PL,  ii,  349. 
I  know  men  must,  according  to  their  spheare, 
According  to  their  pruper  motions,  move ; 
And  that  course  Ukes  them  best  which  they  are  on. 

DanteVs  Musophilus,  p.  98. 

The  old  court  phrase  of  "and  like  your 
majesty,"  is  well  enough  known  to 
have  meant,  "an  it  like  your  majesty  ;'* 
t. «.,  if  it  please  your  majesty.  It 
occurs  in  the  following  passage : 

I  am  content,  and  Uke  your  majestg. 
And  will  leave  good  castles  in  security. 

Oeorge  a  Oreene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  67. 

LIKE  LETTUCE  LIKE  LIPS.  An 
obsolete  proverb,  translated  from  the 
Latin,  nnUles  habent  labra  lactucas, 
which  is  noticed  and  explained  by 
Erasmus,  Adag.,  p.  644.  It  means 
that  bad  things  suit  each  other; 
coarse  meat  suits  coarse  mouths,  as 
an  ass  eats  the  thistles  for  his  salad.  ^' 
It  is  inserted  by  Ray,  and  explained, 
p.  130. 

Even  so  I  thought, 
I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  of  nought. 
Like  lettnse  Uke  Uppes ;  a  scab'd  horse  for  a  scald 
squire.  New  Customs,  0.  Fl.,  i,  367. 

fLIKELY.     Probable. 

Fable.  A  tale  not  true  but  Ukelis:  a  fable:  a  feined 
devise.  Nomenelator. 

Good  looking. 

Before  a  month  be  ended  she  shall  be  married  to  a 
young  king,  being  of  a  fair  and  comly  personage,  as 
likely  to  be  seen.  History  of  Fortunatus,\9l&i. 

fLIKRESSE.     Forlickerous.    Dainty. 

Now,  for  such  censure,  this  his  chiefe  defence  is. 
Their  sugred  test  best  likes  his  Ukresse  senses. 

Uaring ton's  Bfigrams,  1633. 

To  LILL,  V.     To  loll  out,  as  a  dog  does 
his  toneue. 

Curlra  wiOi  thousand  adders  venomous. 
And  hUed  forth  his  bkwdy  flaming  tons. 

Spens.  F,  Q.,  I,  v,  34. 

Skinner  says,  "A  Belg.  lellen  sugere, 
hoc  a  leUe  papilla;"  but  these  are 
doubtful  etymologies. 
LIMB-MEAL.  From  limb,  and  the 
Saxon  maU  a  portion  ;  t.  e.,  Umb  by 
limb;  as jnece-mea/,  which  is  still  in 
use.    See  Drop-heal. 

O  that  I  bad  hff  hart  to  tear  her  Umh-meal. 

C)|mh./\v,V. 
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LIMBECK.  An  alembic;  a  corrapt 
form  of  tiie  word.  It  means  a  still, 
and  is  hardly  disused  in  poetry.  It 
is  abundantly  exemplified  by  Johnson. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  used  as  a  Terb 
by  sir  E.  Sandys.  It  is  found  also 
in  Milton  and  Dryden. 

The  warder  of  the  brain 
ShaU  be  a  ftune,  and  the  receipt  of  reaaon 
A  limbeck  only.  Maeh.,  i,  7. 

His  head  is  a  receptacle  of  catarrha,  his  eyea  limhecks 
of  fluzet  and  ioflammationi.  CUtu^s  WkiwuiUt  P*  60. 

LIMBO.  The  borders  of  hell,  some- 
times used  for  hell  itself;  cormptly 
formed  from  limbus,  the  hem  or 
border  of  a  garment.  The  old  school- 
men supposed  there  to  be,  besides 
bell  (infemus  damnatorum),  1.  A 
limbus  puerorum,  where  the  souls  of 
infants  unbaptized  remained;  2.  A 
limbus  patrum,  where  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  resurrection ;  and, 
3.  Purgatory.  To  which,  in  popular 
opinion,  was  added,  4.  A  limbus 
faiuorumf  or  fool's  paradise,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  vanity  and  nonsense. 
Shakespeare  nses  it  generally  for 
hell: 

Am  farflpom  help  at  Umbo  is  from  bliM. 

nt.  Judr.,  iii,  1. 
Tlor  indeed  he  was  mad  for  hnr,  and  talk'd  of  Satan, 
and  of  Umbo,  and  of  foriei,  and  I  know  not  what. 

JIV*  Well,  T,  8. 

Limbus  patrum  is  jocularly  put  in  the 
following  passage  for  a  prison  : 

I  have  aome  of  them  in  Umbo  jM/ntm,  and  there  thejr 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days;  beiidea  the 
running  banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  c<mie. 

Hem.  Fin,  ▼,  8. 

It  is  here  used  for  hell  by  Spenser : 

What  mee  of  damned  ghost  firom  Umbo  Jakef 

F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  3S. 

Aud  elsewhere  in  his  works. 
Here  it  has  its  proper  sense : 

Legions  of  sprites  from  Umbo**  prison  eot, 
The  empty  air,  the  hills  and  vallevi  fiird. 

Fairfax,  Timo,  is,  58. 

Milton  has  indulged  himself  in  rather 
a  jocular  description  of  what  he 
calls 

A  Umbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  paradise  of  fools.  Fear.  Lost,  iii,  496. 

¥'hich  be  stores  with 

Both  all  things  rain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fiun^ 

Or  happiness,  in  this  or  th'  other  life : 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  flroita 

Of  painftil  superstition,  and  blind  teal,— 

All  th'  unaccomplfdi'd  works  of  nature's  hand, 

Alwrtive,  uMmsiruns,  and  unk^dly  miz'd, 

jMssQiT'doneartb.  Ver.i48,ltc. 


One  Styaian  bridge ^ 

Came  Niebt's  bUck  brood,  Disorder,  fUune,  Bi 
Rape,  Discord.  Dread.  Despnire,  Iinpieti& 
Horror,  swift  Vengeance,  Murder.  C>ueltie. 


The  idea  is  undoubtedly  borrowe 
part,  from  Ariosto's  repository  ol 
things  in  the  moon  ;  to  which,  inc 
he  directly  refers : 

Not  in  the  neig^b'ring  moon,  as  some  have  drc 

We  find,  in  the  following  pasaa. 
kind  of  origin  for  Milton's  hi 
from  hell  to  the  earth: 

And  upfront  darksome  lifmho*9  desman  stagey 
"^     ~     *  ?*•  from  Plutoe's  enipene_^ 

c  brood,  ~" 
>read.D 

Nieckol'iEngkMd'tBUta,  An.  1688;  Iftrr.  ifi^ 

1'he  company  that  passes  OTe 
exactly  of  the  same  kind. 
Limbo  is  also  used  for  a  prisoi 
any  place  of  restraint. 
LIME,  as  put  into  liquor,  for  adul 
tion,  complained  of  by  Falstaff 
others. 

Ton  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  eaek  toot  * 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainoos 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  tack  with  i 
it.  1  Hen.  I) 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  is  quotec 
saying  that  lime  was  mixed  witl 
wine  in  making  '*  for  conservati 
Fioy.,  p.  379.  But  that  canno 
what  the  tavern-keeper  is  accuse 
doing.  It  was  probably  used 
fining.  It  is  said,  however,  i 
pamphlet  by  R.  Greene,  to  be  n 
with  ale,  "  to  make  it  mightie.'* 
it  could  have  that  e£fect,  it  is  not 
to  say.  See  notes  on  the  pai 
above  cited. 
LIME, «.,  for  bird-liine.  This  was  < 
separately  used,  which  now  it  ia 
It  frequently  thus  occurs  in  Sb 
speare. 

You  must  lay  Ume  to  tangle  her  desires. 

TnfO  Gent.  V§r. 

See  Todd. 
LIME,  V.     To  besmear  with  bird-] 
or  to  catch  with  it. 

Toric  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  fUse  priet^ 
Hnve  all  Hm^i  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And  fly  thou  how  thou  can'st  they'll  tai^  ^ 

LIME  HOUND.  A  sporting  dog, 
by  a  kind  of  thong  called  a  lymk 
lyme,    Limier,  French. 

We  let  slip  a  grev-honnd,  and  cast  off  a  hound 
string  wherewith  we  lead  a  greyhound  is  a 
lease ;  and  for  a  hound  a  lyome. 

Genii.  Reereat.,  8vo  ed., 
.No,  an  I  htA,  9l\  the  lime-k(funds  o'  the  city 
'  have  drawn  after  you  by  tbv  scent  rather. 

£.  ,/oHi.  Bmrtk.  Fen 
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B«t  Tdm,  thai  eoaM  like  •  fMM^JbwMl  winda  her. 
And  tU  tiuan  Mcrete  wtodr  eoold  bewray. 

I  hMft  Mea  him  imell  oat 
Her  to&tiag  like  a  ttmt-kcimd,  and  know  it 
Wsom  aO  the  net  of  her  train. 

Mmstimffirt  Bmskf.  Lower,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  use  lym  for 
lime-hoond : 

Maatiff»  frejhoand.miniKril  trim, 

Hoand,  or  apaniel,  braeh.  or  Jfw^.       Lear,  iii,  6. 

HarriDgton,  in  his  Ariosto,  mentions 
the  lyme  from  which  the  hound  was 
so  denominated : 

Hie  coeta  had  a  hnu'katmd  ardent  bright. 
Hie  Imwtt  laid  on  hie  back,  he  coaching  down. 

Book  xli.  St  80. 

In  one  author  I  find  line^hound,  pro^ 
bahly  from  an  idea  that  such  was  the 
proper  form : 

He  can  do  miraclee  with  hie  Ihu-kcmnd,  who  by  hie 
|ood  edncation  haa  more  eophiitry  tlian  his  maater. 

CUttu's  mimMUt,  p.  43. 

LiwuHer,  and  limer,  mean  the  same  as 
lime-hound. 
LIME-TWIGS.  Twigs  covered  with 
bird-Ume  to  catch  the  birds.  Mr. 
Joddrell  has  erroneously  explained 
it»  ''a  branch  of  the  lime  ;*' that  is, 
of  the  lime-tree;  and  quotes  this 
passage: 

To  birda  the  Um«-iwig,  eo 
le  love  to  Baa  an  everiaetiag  foe. 

ntuksni^i  Past.  Hdo,  i,  i. 

Donne  has  thus  used  it ; 

Hethrawe, 
like  nala,  er  Um»  tmigt,  whereeoe'er  he  goea^ 
Hie  title  or  barxieter. 

Bee  Todd's  Johnson,  for  many  more 
examples. 
LIMIT.     Sometimes  used  for  limb,  the 
limbs  being  the  extremities  or  limits 
of  the  body. 

Laetly  harried 
Here  to  tkie  place,  i*  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  itrength  of  Umit.  Winl^t  2*..  iii,  S. 

Thoaght  it  rery  etrange  that  natore  ahoald  endow  so 
fair  a  foee  with  io  hard  a  iMart,  each  comely  Kmits 
with  sach  perTene  eouAitionB. 

2fl«Mi  /•  Tk4$tm§,  M.  lett.,  dted  by  Hr.  Steerens. 

fTo  LIMIT.  To  beg.  From  the  begging 
friars  called  limitert. 

Popiahe  Mere  were,  and  are,  bat  Tdlera  and  loytering 
▼agalMmdee,  good  for  nothing,  diU  even  aa  iliea  flie 
abroede  apoo  all  mennea  me^  to  fill  themacbrea  of 
other  nena  trarela,  even  ao  doe  they ;  fOt  they  go 
ydelly  a  Umitimff  abrode,  living  opon  the  aweat  of 
other  mena  travela. 

NoHkhrooke  Mgaiml  Dieimg,  ^rc,  1577. 

LIMITEB^  or  LIMITOUR,  *.  A  friar 
licensed  to  beg  within  a  certain 
district.  A  word  more  common  in 
the  time  of  Chaucer. 

In  aoae  atrancc  habit,  after  oaooath  wiae, 
Or  like  a  pUgraa  or  a  l^riiu^«r,  8^  _ 

1^.  iroO.  fliiM«r#«  1W#,  Si. 


What  I  am  yoong,  a  goodly  bateheler, 
And  moat  live  like  the  loslie  Ummiter. 

Dr09Um*sSel0ffue*,t^t.lV9^Q%,h. 

This  author  afterwards  considerably 
modernised  his  poems,  by  remoring 
many  of  the  obsolete  words.  In  the 
latest  edition,  instead  of  the  above 
lines,  we  read : 

Tosh,  I  am  young,  nor  aadly  can  I  ait, 
Bat  must  do  all  that  vouth  and  love  beftt.      P.  1490. 
For  turclye  iuche  fkolee  are  not  onelv  doaloet  to 
pasae  the  tyme  withall,  but  gainfoll  alio  to  theyr 
practiaera,  inch  aa  pardoners  and  limitUnun  be. 

ChmUmer^t  Morim  MHCom^  H  S. 

fLlMLISTER.  Perhaps  a  misprint. 
Florio,  under  Ce/alu,  bas  "  a  scome- 
full  nickname,  as  we  say  a  limltfter.** 

A.  Cefalns,  that  is  a  lymlister,  reach  me  a  natmeg, 
that  is  red,  waightie,  rail,  and  without  holea. 

PoMmger  ^fBttumnUo,  1613. 

fLIMMER,     A  wretch ;  a  base  fellow. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  bene  offired 
him  bv  those  lywtmert  and  robbera.  Holinshed. 

The  roule  ill  take  me,  mistresse,  qooth  Meg,  if  I 
misreckon  the  Uwimer  k>wne  one  penny. 

Uf9  of  Long  Meg  (j  Wutmn»Ur,  16SS. 

fLIMPIN.    A  limpet. 

Tellina, mytnloa. rOJam, ^^tfrXot.  Athenieo.  Klxwfm, 

NomencUiior. 

To  LIN.  To  stop,  cease,  or  intermit. 
Saxon.  Blin  is  the  same  in  Scotch. 
Both  from  one  common  origin. 

1,  but  aet  a  beggar  on  honeback,  he'U  never  Un  till 
he  be  a-gallop. 

B.  JoH$.  Staple  ofNnu^  4th  Intermean. 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  ^'H,  no  might  from  labour  Un, 

Sf€iu.  P.  Q.,  I,  V,  85. 
What,  miller,  are  you  up  aginf 
Nay  then  my  flail  shall  never  Un, 
Until  he.  Grim,  0.  PL,  xi,  341. 

Before  which  time  the  wars  could  never  Un. 

Mirror  for  Magiitr.,  p.  77. 
So  they  shall  never  Un, 
But  where  one  enda  another  still  begin. 

Bromu,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  8. 

Swift,  in  one  of  his  playful  effusions, 
in  the  correspondence  with  Stella, 
writes  thus : 

Would  you  answer  VJyt  letter. 
On  new-year's-day  you  will  do  it  better. 
For  when  the  year  with  MD  *gina 
It  never  without  MD  U$i4, 

Which  he  explains  by  adding. 

These  proverbs  have  always  old  words  in  them  ;  Uns 
is  leaves  olf.  Journal,  Lett.  xiL 

\FAcit  ifdulo.  He  doth  the  beat  he  can:  he  never 
Umu  :  he  gives  it  not  over :  he  is  alwaies  doing. 

Teronea  in  Bnglisk,  1614. 
f fond  world  that  nere  thinkes  on  that  aged  man. 
That  Ariostoee  old  swift  paced  nan, 
Whoae  name  ia  Tyme,  woo  never  Unt  to  run. 

Betumefrom  Ptmatsus,  1808. 

LIN.  A  pool,  or  watery  moor ;  in  Welch 
llynn. 

The  near'st  to  her  of  kin 
la  Toothy,  ruahing  down  firom  Verwin's  mahy  Urn. 

Droifton,  Polgolb.,  v,  p.  75. 
And  therefore  to  recount  her  nvers  frcHn  their  Uns, 
Abridging  all  delaya,  Mervinia  thna  begina. 

/»a..8.ix.vWft 
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The  marginal  note  on  which  says, 
*'  Meres,  or  pools,  from  whence  rivers 
spring."  In  Scotland  it  means  a 
cataract;  thus  the  falls  of  the  river 
Clyde  in  that  country,  are  called  on 
the  spot  lifts.  But  it  also  means  a 
pool  under  a  fall.  See  Jamieson. 
fLINATIVB.    A  lenitive. 

Thy  Hnative  appti'de,  did  ease  my  paine, 
For  though  thou  did  forbid,  iwas  no  restraine. 

Marie  MagdaUm  Lamtntatiotu,  1601. 

LINCOLN  GREEN.  Lincoln  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  green  cloth  and  stufifs,  or 
rather  for  the  green  dye  employed 
upon  them.  The  marginal  note  on 
the  passage  from  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion,  song  25,  says,  ''Lincoln  anciently 
dyed  the  best  ffreen  of  England." 
Coventry  blue  was  equally  famous, 
and  Kendall  green.  See  those 
words. 

All  in  a  woodman's  iacket  he  was  clad 

Of  lAncolne  greene,  belayed  with  silver  lace. 

Sptns.  F.  <?.,  VI,  ii,  6. 
Whose  swains  in  shepherd's  gray,  and  i^ru  in  Lincoln 
green.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxr,  p.  1162. 

She's  in  a  frock  of  lineoln  grten^ 
Which  colour  likes  her  sight. 

Drayt.  Eclogue,  ix,  p.  1432. 

Robin   Hood's    men    were    clad    in 
Lincoln  green : 

An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Bobin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bow-men  were  right  good, 
All  cldd  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  auid  blue. 

Drayt.  PolyoU.,  xxfi,  p.  1174. 

And  himself  also  iu  general : 

Bobin  Hood  took  his  mantle  from  his  back, 

It  was  of  Lincoln  areen. 
And  sent  it  by  this  lovely  page 

For  a  present  unto  the  queen. 

But  when  he  went  to  court  he  made 
a  distinction  : 

He  donthed  liis  men  in  Lincoln  green. 
And  himself  in  scarlet  red. 
Pop.  Ball.,  called  Robin  Hood's  Garland,  p.  43. 

LINDABRIDES.  A  celebrated  heroine 
in  the  romance  called  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Cervantes  among  the  books  found  in 
the  library  of  Don  Quixote.  B.  i,  ch. 
6.  From  the  great  celebrity  of  this 
lady,  occasioned  by  the  popularity  of 
the  romance,  her  name  was  commonly 
used  for  a  mistress.  Jonson,  having 
so  introduced  it,  gives  a  sketch  of  her 
history : 

jt.  JAndairiietl  Jmo.  Ay,  nr,  the  emperor  Alican* 
droe's  daughter,  and  the  prince  Meridian's  sister,  in 
the  knight  of  the  sun ;  [Donzel  del  Phebo]  she  should 
have  hrien  married  to  him,  but  that  the  princess 
Claridiaiift,  Ice.  CynthiM*t  B09.,  iii,  S. 


Thus  she  is  mentioned  also  by  S 
in  the  Match  at  Midnight: 

Lindabrides  her  name;  that  ancient  matr 
reverend  mnnum.  Tim.  Nfteers;  1  hav 
her  in  the  Mirror  of  Kniglithot^ 

Act  ii,  0.  PL,  1 

This  Spanish  romance  was  trai 
into  English  by  one  Margaret 
and  published,    in    nine    sue 
parts,  between  1598  and  1602. 
it  was  so  well  known  at  that  ] 
The  author  of  the  novel  of  Keni 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  c 
stance,  to  make  his  dialogue  ^ 
teristic,  when    M.    Lambournc 
"  I  will  visit  his  Lindabrides, 
George,  be  he  willing  or  no.*' 
ii.'     Of  the  word   Dabrides, 
occurs  in  one  old  play,  I  cai 
nothing,  unless  it  be  a  corrupt 
abbreviation    of  Lin-dabrides, 
sense  suits  exactly : 

On  my  life,  he  has  some  awingine  stuff  for 
Dabridfs,  who  have  invested  tnrmselves 
Platonic  order.  Lady  Jliwtony,  i 

tAnd  she  hnd  but  one  eye  neither,  with  aa 
As  e'er  knight-errant  did  his  fair  Undahrid 
Or  Claridiana.  Alberttu  WaiUn* 

fLINE.     At  line  length. 

Expulsum  ludere,  to  strike  a  ball  at  line  U< 
keepe  up  the  ball  from  the  ground. 

r^^omenclator,  16 

LINE  OF  LIFE.     One  of  the  i 
the  hand,  so  termed  in  the 
palmistry. 

Go  to,  here's  a  simple  line  of  life  I  here's  a  i 
of  wives  1  Alas!  fifteen  wives  is  nothio; 
widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  cominjt 
man.  Merck.  V> 

You  live  chaste  and  single,  and  have  buried 
And  mean  not  to  marry,  bv  the  line  of  your 
B.  Jons.  Metam.  Gipsies,  vol 

fLINEN-BALL.  Some  instrun 
torture  mentioned  in  Pathoi 
1630,  p.  29. 

LINENER.     A  linen-draper. 

Precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a  fortn 
council  with  taylors,  lineners,  '  lace-woi 
broidnrers.  B.  Jons,  Epl 

If  she  love  good  clothes  and  dressing,  J 
learned  council  about  you  every  morning,  yc 
taylor,  barber,  linener',  8m;.  j 

A  LINGEL.  A  sort  of  thong  i 
shoemakers  and  cobblers ;  fn 
gula. 

Where  sitting,  I  espy'd  a  lovely  dame. 
Whose  niMster  wrought  with  hngell  and  wi< 
And  under  ground  lie  vamped  many  a  boot. 
B.  fFl.  Knight  of  the  B.  Pestle,  act 
His  awl  and  linael  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung. 

Drayt.  Eel,  i 
If  thou  dost  this,  there  shall  be  no  more  slio 
Every  man  shall  have  a  special  cnrc  of  liis  c 
And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  ctniressors. 
His  Ungel  and  his  nawl.    Ibid.,  Women  Pie 
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^el  is  here  a  correction  of  the 
em  editors  for  yugal^  iii  the  old 
ons,  which  is  certainly  nonsense, 
correction  seems  indubitable. 

It  seems  odd  enough  that  so 
ward,  inefficient,  and  dirty  a 
lod  of  restoring  the  blackness  to 
sty  hat,  as  that  of  smoking  it  by 
k,  should  e.ver  have  grown  into  a 
mon  practice ;  but  so  it  appears 
he  following  passages : 

aniel't  coat,  lir,  was  not  fnlly  made, 
Sabriel's  pamps  were  all  uupiiik'd  i'  the  heel ; 
i  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter'*  hat. 

Taming  of  Skr.,  iv,  1. 
oosenage  is  used  likewise  iu  selling  old  hats 
I  upon  dangliills,  instead  of  newe,  llaekt  over 
the  tmoake  of  an  old  link, 
eme*  M'lkil  Mnmchanee,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

.EXTINGUISHERS.  Large  ex- 
iiishers  attached  to  the  railings 
ouses  formerly  used  by  the  link- 

for  extinguishing    their  links, 
y  of  these  were  still  (1849)  to  be 

in  London,  particularly  in  the 
hbourhood  of  the  old  squares. 
[E.  Flax.  Chapman  uses  it  in  his 
slation  of  the  epithet  Xit-oOcJ^iy^ 

he  was,  and  ever  wore  a  breastplate  mnde  of 
\nme.  11.,  u,  469. 

OCK,  or  LINT-STOCK.  "A 
?d  stick,  with  a  cock  at  one  end, 
)ld  a  gunner's  match,  and  a  sharp 
t  at  the  other,  to  stick  it  upright 
le  ground."  Kerseys  Diet,  A 
£  or  handle  to  hold  the  lint.  The 
!h  itself  was  called  lintel,  or  Hnt. 
8  has,  "Lintel,  funis  igniarius, 
^xplodendas  machinas  bellicas." 
a  linum,  Latin. 

And  the  nimble  g^ner 
linstock  now.the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
town  yoes  all  before  him.      ffenrv  V,  Chorus  3. 
It  til*'  iH»^\der,  spjr'd  wlint  linstock  pve  fire,  to 
agaiii->t  llie  poor  captain  of  the  t^alUforst. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,102. 
ou  shall  hear  a  cnlverin  discliarg'd 
m  that  bears  the  linstock  kindled  thus. 

Jnc  oj  Malta,  0.  PI.,  riii,  390. 

Johnson  produces  an  instance 
,  Dryden. 

OFCOTSWOLD.    A  sheep.   See 
lALE,  t.  e,,  Cotswold. 
RL  Appears  to  have  been  formerly 
orite  wine. 

And  I  will  drink  nothing  bat  UfMrg  wine. 

Key  to  the  Rekearsal,l7M,  p.  8S. 
Vhai  can  make  our  Anger*  so  fine  ? 
ftink,  drink,  wine,  Lippmri-nrins. 

Ths  SUgktsd  Maid,  p.  83. 


fLIP-CLIP,  or  LIPCLAP.     Kissing. 

Some  maids  will  get  lip-clip,  but  let  them  bewnre  ot  a 
Up-elap ;  for  fear  of  maids  they  become  mothers,  and 
smg  the  doleful  lullaby.  Poor  Bobiu,  1707. 

Now  the  spring  coming  on.  young  wench"*  will  grow 
wanton,  and  rather  than  live  under  a  mothers  nofte. 
and  a  grananis  tongue,  will  venture  a  lip-clap  and  a 
lap'Clap  to  get  them  a  husband,  when  a  little  while 
after  tue  cuckow  sings  at  their  door.  Ibid.,  1893. 

tLIP-LABOUR.     Talk. 

In  briefe,  my  firuitlesse  and  worthy  lip-labour,  mixt 
with  a  deale  of  ayrie  and  non-substantiall  matter,  I 

S.ve  his  lordship,  and  the  like  requitall  I  bestowed  on 
e  right  worshiplull  Mr.  Thomas  Squibb,  maior  of 
Sarum.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

LIPPIT.  To  turn  lippit ;  a  phrase  which 
I  have  seen  only  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. It  seems  to  imply  being 
wanton : 

Well,  to  be.  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  nisht  torn 
lippit;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  of  the 
nunnery,  she  is  my  own.    Merry  Devil,  0.  PI.,  r,  S83. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  that 
the  Supplement  to  Lacombe's  Diet, 
du  Vieux  Ijangage,  gives  lippu,  as 
meaning  "gourmand,  friand;"  but 
so  obsolete  a  French  word  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  commonly  known 
in  England.  [See  Tippet,  where 
this  article  is  corrected  by  Nares 
himself.] 
LIPSBURY  PINFOLD,  that  is,  Lips- 
bury  pound.  The  sentence  in  which 
it  occurs  has  the  form  of  a  proverbial 
saying;  but  no  trace  of  its  origin  or 
direct  signification  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Capell  was  very  confi- 
dent that  he  knew  the  meaning  of  it : 
"  It  is  not  come  to  knowledge  where 
that  Lipsbury  is,  which  we  see  in 
page  38 ;  but  this  we  may  know,  and 
that  with  certain tv,  that  it  was  some 
milage  or  other  fam'd  for  boxing,  that 
the  boxers  fought  in  a  ring,  or  enclos*d 
circle,  and  that  this  ring  was  called — 
Lipsbury  pinfold:  this  may  satisfy 
as  to  the  sense;  and  inquiry  may 
help  to  further  particulars,  those  that 
wish  for  them."  Notes  on  Lear, 
p.  1.5.5.  This  would  be  well  guessed, 
if  any  such  place  as  Lipsbury  had 
ever  existed.  The  passage  that  occa- 
sioned these  conjectures  i«  the  follow- 
ing, in  the  altercation  of  Kent  with 
Gioster's  steward : 

If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold  I  would  make  thee 
care  for  me.  Lsar,  ii,  3 

Lipsbury  pinfold  may,  perhaps,  like 
Lob's  pound,  be  a  com^^  xvam^  \  Vvv 
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with  what  allusion,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  might  mean 
the  teeth,  as  being  the  pinfold  within 
the  lips.  The  phrase  would  then 
mean,  "  If  I  had  you  in  my  teeth." 
But  it  remains  for  some  more  fortu- 
nate inquirer  to  discoTcr  what  is 
really  meant.  No  various  reading  of 
the  passage  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
critic  in  tibis  place. 
LIQUOR.  IThe  grand  liquor  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  the  great  elixir,  or 
aurum  potabile,  of  the  alchy mists. 

Where  ihoold  tlier 
Find  thi«  gnmd  Uquor  that  hath  gilded  them  f 

Ttmptitt  ▼«  1. 

There  certainly  is  no  reason  to  change 
liquor  into  'lixir,  as  Warburton  pro- 
posed, an  elixir  being  a  liquor.  See 
Gilded. 
tLIRICUMPHANCY.  The  old  popular 
name  of  some  plant. 

The  tufted  daisy,  riolet 
Hearti-ease,  for  loren  hard  to  get; 
Tlie  honer-aackle,  roaemary, 
lArieumplumejf,  rose-parsley, 
Prickmadam.  rocket,  galant  pink. 
And  thousands  more  than  I  can  think ; 
Which  do  this  month  adorn  each  field, 
And  sweet  delight  and  pleasure  yield. 

Poor  Robm,  17M. 

LIRIPOOP,  or  LIRIPIPPE,  *.  Part  of 
the  old  clerical  dress ;  in  early  times, 
apparently  a  tippet ;  latterly,  a  scarf. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  1818,  vol.  ii,  p.  217, 
where  is  a  very  elaborate  article  on 
the  subject.  It  was  supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  clero- 
peplus.  Kersey  explains  it,  "  a  livery 
nood.*'  Coles  has  **  a  liripoop,  epomis, 
cleropeplus."  In  Du  Cange's  Glos- 
sary, Liripipiutn  is  thus  illustrated : 
**  Epomis,  unde  Belgis  lUre-piipe,  sen 
potius  longa  fascia,  vel  cauda  caputii. 
Uenricua  de  Knyghton  de  Event, 
Angl,^  1.  iv.  Dominarum  cohors 
affuit,  quasi  comes  interludii,  in  di- 
verso  et  mirabili  apparatu  virili — ^in 
tunicis  partitis — cum  capuciis  brevi- 
bus,  et  liripipiia  [mal^  liripiis  edit.] 
ad  modum  cordarum  circa  caput  ad- 
volutis."  It  was  Somner  who  cor- 
rected that  passage. 

With  thdr  Aristotle's  breech  on  their  heads,  and  his 
Urifi^Mm  about  their  necks. 

«w  wt.      ^       .  ^•'***»*'  ^  7.  dted  by  Capell. 

That  they  do  not  passe  for  all  their  mitert,  stares, 
hats,  oroima,  cowles,  copes,  and  Wrifipfti.         Hid. 


In  the  mock  library  of  Rabelaia  we 
have  ^'Lyrippii  [for  liripippii]  Sor- 
bonicse  Mori^zationes,  per  M.  Lupol* 
dum."     Vol.  ii,  p.  74.     Ozell, 
It  seems  that  this  ornament  was  not 
confined  always  to  the  clergy,  for 
Peck,  speaking  of  the  extravagance 
of  dress  used  by  the  commons  in  the 
time  of  Edward   III,   says,   « Their  ^ 
Urripippes  reach  to  their  heels,  all  ^ 
jagged." 

Liripoop  and  leripoap  are  sometimes 
used  without  any  definite  meaning, 
chiefly,  I  presume,  from  their  droll 
and  burlesque  sound;  as  where  a 
^rl  is  called  "  a  young  lirry-poope,^* 
i,  and  Ft,  Pilgrim,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 
Lyly  twice  used  it  to  express  a  degree 
of  knowledge  or  acuteness : 

Therea  a  girl  that  knows  her  Urripoop. 

MoikerBomiu,i,S.    i 
Thou  maist  be  skilled  in  thy  logic,  bat  not  in  thy 
lerfpoop*.  Sapko  §r  Pkm^  i.  i. 

In  tbis  mode,  however,  it  was  very 
current.  Cotgrave  translates  ''Qui 
S9ait  bien  son  roulet,*'  by  *'one  that 
knows  his  liripoope.'*  Probably  it 
meant  at  first,  having  that  knowledge 
which  entitled  the  person  to  wear  a 
liripoop,  or  scarf,  as  a  doctor.  Thus 
the  treatise  of  Magister  Lupoid  ex- 
plained all  the  learning  connected 
with  the  doctorial  hood,  or  scarf,  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Menage  says  it  is 
made  from  the  Flemish  liere-pHpe, 
LIST,  «„  in  the  sense  of  boundary,  which 
is  now  disused,  appears  to  have  been 
deduced  from  the  lists  which  kept  off 
the  spectators  at  tournaments.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  several  times  in 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir.    I  mean,  she  is  the 

list  of  my  voyajte.  Tmelftk  JV.,  iii,  1. 

The  very  htt,  the  Tcry  utmost  bound. 

Of  all  our  fortunes.  1  Bern.  JT,  iv.  1. 

The  ocean,  oveipeering  of  his  lisi.     HmmL^  iv,  5. 

Which  passage  puts  the  sense  of  the 
following  out  of  all  doubt : 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  Hst.      OlMto,  iv,  1. 

Which  Dr.  Johnson  erroneoualy  ex- 
plained listening, 

2.  List,  for  desire  or  inclination; 
from  to  list,  or  listen  to,  in  the  sense 
of  to  choose,  or  be  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing ;  or  perhaps  rather  for  luat. 

Ifind  it  still  when  I  have  titi  to  sleep. 
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Dr.  Johnson  cites  another  instance 
from  the  Eikon  Basilike,  or  some 
other  work  under  the  name  of 
Charles  I. 
LISTEN,  9.  To  attend  to,  as  an  active 
verb.  This  usage  is  common  in  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare,  but  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  time,  and  not  quite 
disused  when  Milton  wrote,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  shows. 

He  that  no  more  matt  nj  is  I'utfn'd  more 
Tbaa  Uiey  whom  youth  and  ease  have  tauslit  to  ((lose. 

Biek.  II,  ii,  1. 
As  th^  had  Men  me  with  these  hangman's  hands 
liattmng  their  fear.  Ma^tk,  ii,  2. 

Which  ahe  \on^  Ustmmg,  softly  askt  a^ine 
What  mister  wight  it  was  that  so  did  plaioe. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  IV,  vii,  10. 
Lisitn  the  plaints  of  thy  poor  rotaries. 

BowW»  World  Tou^d,  ^e^  dt.  St. 

It  occurs  in  Miiton*s  Com  us. 
LITCH-OWL.  See  Lich-owl. 
LITE,  for  little. 

From  this  exploit  he  saT*d  not  great  nor  UUt 
^le  aged  men,  and  boys  of  tenoa*  age. 

Fuiff.  Tas*o,  zi,  36. 

Sylvester  has  used  by  litte  and  little^ 
for  by  little  and  little : 

For  as  two  bellows,  blowing  turn  by  turn. 
By  lUU  tmd  liUU  make  cold  coals  to  bum. 

D«^ar/iu,  I.  i,S. 

Lite,  for  little,  is  quoted  also  from 
Chaucer.     See  Todd. 
fLITBRATE.    The  converse  of  illite- 
rate. 

J.  kM  learned,  von  follow  the  UUrate,  who  while  they 
mbtiUy  wxfsazt  teach  others  how  to  operate. 

FuiMeitger  ojBenntnuto,  1612. 

fLITHE.     Cheerful;  glad. 

Hee  had  mystaken  his  markes,  in  prophesying  of  snehe 
notable  tenspest,  considtryng  it  proved  so  Ijftkt  a  day 
without  appearance  of  any  tempest  to  ensue. 

HoUntktd,  1677. 

Supple;  soft. 

The  biiles  of  birds  we  see  (Ul  oft, 
Whilea  they  bee  yong  are  Utk  and  soft 

mUkmi^Dictumarie,  ed.  1606, p. 438. 

LITHEB,  adj.  Soft,  pliable,  yielding ; 
the  comparative  of  lithe.  From  lithe, 
Saxon. 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  litksr  sky. 
In  thy  despite  shall  scape  mortality. 

1  fftn,  n.  It,  7. 
I'll  bring  his  Utker  legs  in  better  firame. 

Look  about  you,  1600.  cit.  St. 
Wdl,  and  ye  shift  no  better,  ye  losel  lytker  and  lasye. 

Qmminer  Gurtou,  0.  PI.,  ii,  72. 
Or  at  lest  hyre  some  younge  Phaon  for  mede  to 
dooe  the  thynge,  still  danbe  theyr  Utktr  cheekes 
with  peintynge. 

dmUmer't  Morim  JWcom.,  sign.  F  2. 

Also  idle : 

Ftor  Charles  the  French  king  in  his  feats  not  Utker, 
When  we  had  rendred  Rayner,  Maunts,  and  Maine, 
to  win  all  Nonnaudie  againe. 

Mirr./ar  Mag.,  p.  344. 


LITHERNESS.  Softness,  weakness,  or, 
perhaps,  idleness.  See  the  second 
sense  of  lither,  in  Todd. 

For  as  they  that  angle  for  the  tortoys,  having  once 
caught  him,  are  driven  into  such  a  fytktnutte,  that 
they  loose  all  their  spirites. 

Bupkuet  and  his  Engl.,  p.  24. 

Here  it  is  clearly  weakness : 

Have  my  weak  thoughts  made  brawn-fallen  my  strong 
arms?  or  is  it  the  nature  of  love, — ^to  breed  numbness 
or  lytkemets,  or  1  know  not  what  laimuishing  in  my 
joints  and  sinews  ?  Luly,  Endymion,  iv,  8. 

fLITHIE.     Pliable;  soft. 

Their  lithie  bodies  bound  with  limits  of  a  shelL 

J  Herrings  Taylt,  1596. 

LITTLE-EASE.  A  famiUar  term  for  a 
pillory,  or  stocks ;  or  an  engine  unit- 
ing both  purposes,  the  bilboes. 

Nenrus — a  kind  of  stockes  for  the  necke  and  the 
feete:  the  pillorie,  or  U//20-faftf. 

Abr.  Fleming's  Noaunel,  196,  b. 
Was  not  this  a  seditious  fellow  ?  was  not  this  fellow's 

E reaching  a  cause  of  al  the  trouble  in  Israel  ?  was 
e  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo,  or  UttU-ease. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  1U5,  b. 

[According  to  a  work  published  in 
1 738,  called,  •'  The  Curiosity,  or  the 
General  Library,"  p.  60,  it  was 
"  a  place  of  punishment  in  Guildhall, 
London,  for  unruly  'prentices."] 
LITTLEST.  The  regular  superlative  of 
little,  though  supplanted  by  least. 
Shakespeare  has  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  player-king : 

Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear. 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 

LIVE,  for  lief.     Willingly. 

I  had  as  Ine  as  any  thing  I  could  see  bis  farewell. 

Eastuf.  Hoe,  0.  Pi.,  iv,  893. 

It  was  probably  pronounced  as  leave. 
LIVELIHOOD.      Used  for   liveliness, 
active  vigour,  or  lively  appearance. 

The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  her, 
but  Uie  tyranny  of  her  sorrow  takes  all  UveUhood  from 
her  cheeks.  AWs  Well,  i,  1. 

With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdon.,  Suppl.,  i,  405. 

Spenser  writes  it  livelihead,  which  is 
equivalent.     See  Todd. 
LIVELODE,   for  livelihood.      Mainte- 
nance ;  from  life  and  lode, 

Ne  by  the  law  of  nature 
But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature. 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  v.  146. 

fLIVERINGS.  A  sort  of  pork  sausages. 

Tomaculnm,  Juvenal.  Fardminis  genus  h  porcina. 
Saucisse,  sancisson.  A  kinde  of  puddinn  made  of 
hogges  flesh,  which  some  call  Uvenngs.  Nomenclalor 

LIVERY,  s.     Delivery,  or  grant  of  pos- 
session ;  a  law  term. 
1 .  Hence  livery  of  seisin  is  a  law  term, 
implying  the  delivery  of  land,  &c., 
into  possession.     Livery  and  seido,  \& 
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also  used;  livery  being  in  each  in- 
stance equivalent  to  delivery : 

She  ftlMdly  did  of  that,  same  babe  accept, 
Ab  being  her  owne  by  litery  and  seisin. 

Spms.  F.  g.,  VI,  ly,  87. 
He  sent  a  heranld  before  to  Kome  to  demand  literjf 
of  the  man  that  had  oflfended  him. 

North's  Pint,  p.  160. 

2.  To  9ue  one*8  livery  was  a  phrase 
relative  to  the  feudal  tenures,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  of  wards  seized 
the  lands  of  any  tenant  of  the  crown 
upon  his  decease,  'till  the  heir  sued 
out  his  livery,  and  by  that  process 
came  into  possession.  The  phrase 
occurs  three  times  in  Shakespeare's 
writings. 
York  says  to  Richard  II, 

If  Tou  do  wrongfully  seiie  llereford's  right, 
Call  in  his  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomies-gtrneral,  to  sue 
His  Uvery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 

JUcA.  //,  ii,  1. 

Bolingbroke  afterwards  says, 

I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 

And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave. 

Ibid.,  ii,  8. 

It  should  be  made  letters-patent  in 
both  places. 

Of  the  same  Bolingbroke  it  is  after- 
wards said, 

He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Liinraster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 

1  Hen.  17,  iv,  3. 

And  this  was  not  done  till  a  minor 
came  of  age,  it  was  occasionally  used 
as  an  expression  to  denote  maturity : 

If  Cupid 
Shoot  arrows  of  that  weight,  I'll  swear  devoutly, 
H'as  tued  his  livery,  and^s  no  more  a  boy. 

B.  and  Fl.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  1. 
fThere  was  an  ancient  use  in  Babylon, 
When  as  a  woroans  stocke  was  spent  and  gone, 
Her  living  it  was  lawfull  then  to  get, 
Her  carkasse  out  to  livrrie  to  let, 
And  Venus  did  allow  the  Cyprian  dames 
To  get  their  livings  by  their  oodies  bluunes. 

Taylor's  Wories,  1630. 

fLIVES-MAN.     A  living  man. 

suit.  0  give  the  duke  some  of  the  medicine. 

Fer.  What  medicine  talk'st  thou  of?  what  ayles  my 

BonP 

Jer.  0  lord,  father,  and  yee  meane  to  be  a  lives-man 

take  some  of  this.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

LIZARD.  It  was  a  current  opinion  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
yet  quite  eradicated,  that  lizards,  the 
most  harmless  of  reptiles,  were  venom- 
ous. The  English  lizard,  or  eft,  and 
,the  voater-lizard,  or  newt,  in  many 
places  lie  under  the  same  slander, 
and  particularly  the  latter.  An  ab- 
horrence of  their  singular  form  pro- 
bably  gave  rise  to   this  notion,   as 


happened  also  in  the  case  of  the 
toad. 

Their  sweetest  prospects  mnrdcring  hasiliaka. 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  liuirds*  stinga. 

iSen,ri,m,%. 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided 
As  veaom'd  toad,  or  litards^  dreadful  stinn. 

8  Ben,  F7,  ii,  S. 

Hence  the  lizard's  leg  was  thought  a 
fit  ingredient  in  the  witches'  cauldron 
iu  Macbeth. 

The  litard  shuts  up  his  sharp-sighted  erea 
Among  these  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies. 

Drayton,  NoaVs  Flood,  p.  1(88. 

LOACH.  A  small  fish;  called  also  a 
groundling.  Cobitis  barbatula.  Linn. 
One  of  the  Carriers  in  i  Henry  IV 
says,  "Your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas 
like  a  loach,"  ii,  I .  This  has  puzzled 
the  commentators;  but  it  seems  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  loach  in- 
fested with  fleas  as  the  tench,  which 
may  be  meant  in  a  preceding  speech. 
Both  sayings  were,  probably,  founded 
upon  such  fanciful  notions  as  make 
up  a  great  part  of  natural  history 
among    the    common    people;     but 

^  Holland's  Pliny  warrants  the  notion 
that  some  fishes  breed  fleas  and  lice, 
ch.  zlvii.  Had  the  Carrier  meant  to 
say  "  as  big  as  a  loach,"  he  would 
have  said,  *'  breeds  fleas  like  loaches" 
Warburton  and  Capell  are  far  from 
the  mark.  Mr.  Malone's  suggeation, 
that  it  may  mean  "breeds  fleas  as 
fast  as  a  loach  breeds,"  that  is, 
breeds  loaches,  is  not  improbable,  as 
it  was  reckoned  a  peculiarly  prolific 
fish. 

In  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  air  H. 
Wildair  speaks  of  loaches  being  swal- 
lowed whole;  "to  swallow  Cupids 
like  loaches"  This  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Pen  nan  t,  who  says 
that  this  fish  is  frequent  in  a  stream 
near  Amesbury,  "where  the  sports- 
men, through  frolic,  swallow  it  down 
alive  in  a  glass  of  wine."  See 
Donovan's  Fishes,  Pi.  xxii.  [Nares 
is  mistaken  in  this  explanation.  A 
loche  was  a  solid  form  of  medicine  to 
be  swallowed  by  sucking.] 

Browne  mentions  the  fish  thus : 

Tlic  miller's  thnmbe,  the  hiding  loach. 
The  perch,  the  cvcr*nibling  roach. 

Jirit.  Past.,  B.  i,  S.  1,  p.  29. 
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f  LOACH.    A  simpleton. 

And  Georfe  redeemed  hit  doake,  rode  merrfly  to 
Oxford,  haring  eoine  in  his  pocket,  where  this  l<Mek 
•parrs  not  for  amr  ezpence,  for  the  good  fortune  he 
had  in  the  happy  finding  of  his  rapier. 

Jests  ofQeorgs  PssU,  n.  d. 

LOADSTAR,   and   LOAOSMAN.     See 

Lode- STAR,  and  Lodesman. 
tLOAFED-LETTUCE. 

Laietne  crespue,  los/ed  or  headed  letti^. 

NowieueUtor,  1686. 

fTo  LOAT.     The  wime  aa  to  Lout. 

And  incredible  it  is,  what  obsrqoions  lomting  and 
courting  there  is  at  Borne  sundry  waies  to  such 
persons  as  are  without  childrrn. 

HoUatuTs  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  1609. 

LOATHFUL.  Either  hating  or  hateful; 
abhorred.  Many  compounds  of  loath 
were  formerly  current,  wfiich  since 
have  been  disused.  It  is  common  to 
write  the  adjecti?e  loath  without  the 
a;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  in  this  respect,  from  the 
▼erb  to  loathe^  both  being  from  the 
Saxon  lath.  See  Johnson  on  these 
words. 

1 .  Hating,  abhorring : 

That  the  complaints  thereof  could  not  be  told ; 
Which  when  be  did  with  lomthful  eyes  behold. 
He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  wsy. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hubb.  TaU,  r.  ISIS. 

2.  Hateful,  ofifensive. 

He  would  attain  the  one  without  pouting  dumpish- 
nesse.  and  exercise  the  other  without  lotUkftUl  kght* 
HoUnsk,  Hist  oflrel,  U  4,  col  S. 


LOATHLY,  adj.     Hateful,  detesUble. 

But  barren  hate, 
SooT'Cy'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shaU  bestrew 
The  union  of  Tonr  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  yoo  shall  hate  it  both.  TVmp.,  ir,  1. 

But  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  faUier's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly.  OUuUo;\3i,  4. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight. 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary. 

r.  F.  Q.,  I,  Tii,  44. 
,  .   adv.      Un- 

willinely. 

Seong  how  loiMy  opposite  I  stood 

To  his  unnatural  puipose.  ^  Lsar,  ii,  1, 

Tliere  is  some  licence  in  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  above  passage;  it 
means,  '*With  what  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  his  views.*'  It  seems 
rather,  by  its  position,  to  intimate 
that  he  opposed  unwillingly. 

This  shews  that  you  from  nature  lotkly  stray. 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day. 

Donne  to  the  Countess  qf  Bedford. 

LOATHNESS,  or  LOTHNESS.  Unwil- 
lingness.  This  word  is  little  used,  if 
at  all;  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whv  it  should  not. 

And  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  tht  beam  ihould  bow.         Ttmf^  ii,  1. 


Praj  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  lothness.    Ant.  fr  Cloop.,  iii,  9. 

Johnson  gives  an  example  from  Bacon 
also. 
LO AYE-EARS,  for  lave-ears.  A  corrupt 
form  of  the  word.     See  Lave-ear'd. 

But  take  especial  care 
You  button  on  your  night  cap. 

M.  After  th'  new  fashion, 
With  his  loots  ears  without  it. 

Lady  Alimony t  act  ii,  sign.  Y, 

See  in  Lugged. 
LOB.  A  lubber,  or  clown.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  lapp,  German ;  Min- 
shew  and  others  from  \vfiri.  Both 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  cited  below,  /o6,  lubber, 
looby,  lobcock,  all  denote  both  in- 
activity of  body  and  dulness  of  mind. 

Farewel,  thou  loh  of  spirits,  I'll  be  gone. 

Mids.  N.  Dreamy  ii,  1. 
Hold  thy  hands,  loh.  Promos  /-  Cass.,  Part  li,  iii,  2. 
It  was  such  a  foolish  lob  as  thou. 

Preston^s  Cambyses,  dted  by  Steerens. 
Should  find  Esau  such  a  lout  or  a  lob. 

Jacob  and  Esau,  ditto. 
Mad  Coridon  do  buz  on  clownish  ot«s. 
As  balde  a  verse  as  any  lob  can  miike. 

An  Child  Facioned  Love,  by  J.  T.,  1594. 

To  LOB,  V.  a.  To  hang  down  in  a 
sluggish  and  stupid  manner.  Made 
from  the  substantive. 

And  their  poor  Jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Henry  V,  iv,  9. 

fLOB-COAT.     A  clown. 

Cares  not  a  groate 
For  such  a  lob-coate. 

The  Wit  qfa  Woman,  1604. 

fLOBCOCK.  Anything  clumsy;  a 
luhber  or  clown. 

Much  better  were  the  lobeoet  lost  then  wonne, 
Unlesse  he  knew  how  to  behave  himsclfe. 

The  Moms-Trap,  1«0S. 
I  am  none  of  those  heavy  lobeocks  that  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  hang  at  the  tail  of  a  coach. 

Caryll,  Sir  Salomon,  1671. 
This  hot  weather  shsll  make  some  so  faint,  that  their 
lubbery-letrs  shall  scarcely  carry  their  lobeock  body. 
Sweet  speaking  doth  oft  make  a  currish  heart  volent, 
and  the  best  way  is  by  humbleness  to  crerp,  where  by 
pride  we  cannot  march.  Poor  Robin,  1713. 

LOBS-POUND.  Phrase,  7h  be  laid  in 
Lob's  pound,  to  be  '*  laid  by  the  heels, 
or  clap'd  up  in  jail.'*  Old  Canting 
Dictionary.  Also  any  close  or  con- 
fined place,  as,  in  the  following  lines, 
it  means  "behind  the  arras:" 

Who  forced  the  gentleman,  to  save  her  credit, 

To  marry  her,  and  my  he  was  the  party 

Found  in  Lob*s  pound.  Mass.  D.  of  Milan,  iii,  S. 

Who  Lob  was,  is  as  little  known  as 
the  site  of  Lipsbury  pinfold.  In 
Hudibraa  this  term  is  employed  as  a 


LOB  fi! 

name  for  the  atodu,  into  vfaicfa  the 
Icnigbt  put  Crowdero ; 

CrowdAO  wh«n»  In  iitoM  boond, 
ThiiiiliHet;Uin>iliiitiiZ<>l'fr«wU.         I,illi.*(». 

Dr.  Orey,  in  tlie  notet,  telli  a  ludi* 
eniiB  applicadon  of  it,  in  tlie  caae  of 
ODe  Lobb,  a  dissenting  minister. 

tBnl  IB  wbit  ■  Ifla  picU*  ihini'd  1  bi,  if  Ur,  onKiblt 

Intt-foni^  Ont  o*  wElcli  duno'd  kitchin,  la  mar- 
niv  Biiut  1  bt  diih'd  up  for  the  whippiDE  pvl ;  uid 
not  bt!  the  bcBellt  a'  the  liret;  to  pJnd  i'  d'  own 
defBee.  PlnlH.w^  A^Iii*,  1N4 

7b  L0B3TARIZE,  v.  To  go  backward. 
A  vord  moat  strangely  coined  by 
Sylvester,  and  applying  ratber  to  the 
motion  of  a  crab  than  s  lobster. 

ThuD  miktat  li'cn  the  mwt  dufli  deep 
To  ItHitmriMt  (buk  to  their  HiTa  w  cnep). 

Du  Bm^.,  TV.  kij,  1. 

Tbe  antbor  did  well  to  explain  it 
himself  in  a  pareathesiB;  but  he 
vonid  have  done  better  had  he  left 
it  out. 
A  LOCK,  or  LOVB-LOCK.  A  pendent 
lock  of  hair,  often  plaited  and  tied 
with  riband,  and  banging  at  the  ear, 
which  vaa  a  rery  prevalent  fashion 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  after- 
wards.  Charles  the  First,  and  many 
of  his  courtiers,  wore  them ;  nor  did 
be  cut  off  bis  till  the  year  1646.  See 
Grainger,  vol.  ii,  p.  411.  This  lock 
was  worn  on  tbe  left  aide,  and  hung 
dovn  by  tbe  shoulder,  considerably 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  hair, 
aometimes  even  to  tbe  girdle;  as 
•ome  of  the  following  passages  will 
show.  Against  thia  fashion,  William 
Prynne  wroto  a  treatise  called  The 
UnloTel^ness  of  Ijove-locks,  in  which 
he  considered  them  aa  very  ungodly. 

And  OH  IcfttBid  ii  ou  of  Ihoo  i  I  bam  him.  he 
won  1  IkI.  Mtck  jUa  ataml  HaUiMg,  iii,  S. 

Which  report  Dogberry  further  blun- 
ders into  »,lock  and  key: 

And  iIh  the  nlch  bold  Ibnn  UUi  oC  dub  defamed  ^ 
titer  ttT  heweue  *kn  \%  kit  ttt,  esd  t  toci  ianaiiu 

By  the  key  we  may  suppose  him  to 
mean  an  earring,  if  anything. 
Warburton  saw  a  great  deal  of  refined 
satire  on  the  fashion,  in  these  pas- 
sages; but  it  is  difficult,  in  many 
cases,  to  see  aa  much  M  he  fancied 
he  diacovered. 

Ch.  lb  ktiM  m  auacdiiii  nod  ne.  ^H'lni 


lbTil.lE 

a.j-n 

Hit  fHUH  too  100  Fold,  tod  load)  lig    . 
A  loot  ttM-ltci  01  tail  left  ihooMn  pTiibt. 
Ukela  ■  in«»-e  betr.  itdl  ihnd,  >  muB^  MritK 
Bncrlrtitm  ^jMlfa,  in  FUUt.  Pujilf  It.,  i&.  IS. 

From  their  snppoaed  effect  In  cauung 
violent  love,  uey  seem  to  bare  been 
somedmes  called  Heart-brtakerM. 
Buder  therefore  speaks  of  Samson'a 
famoos  locks  under  that  name: 


*i.p.ia. 


ff.J,I,i.M!. 

Frynne  apeaka  of  them  with  detesta- 
tion : 

And  XDJX9  eepeeiiJty  Ld  keig,  DDibarne.  voDAhltb. 
frilled,  lo^-pTovokirLR  htire,  uid  torti^u,  grovne 
now  loo  mucL  Id  fBihi«  with  eaaiij  paco.  jouthet, 
ud  lewd,  dfenuute,  rni&uUy  penou. 

Wiga  were  made  to  imitste  this : 

Ho  UT  Id  |lof  ee  ell  itight,  ujd  thii  Dmruinif  1 
Bntp^jt  taim  ■  neir  perivif ,  with  ■  lo€k  u  it. 

B.f-tl.  CufiiPi  Sonfi,  ut  1^  p.  *tl. 

Mar.  Um  I  what  u  orenigbt  m  thit  ot'niy  bubot 

Biri';.  T^i,  o.  Fu^liioa! 
It  was  originally  a  French  custom  : 

Will  jon  be  nnc*ij«^,  with  ■  lin^Isci  down  to  joor 
Snnc-i  quiffartH  iJflliH  Cnrtitr,  DS^. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  a  very 
long  one : 

Why  thrtMlH  thy  — #*t  Ifmm  rFirlwh*ii|  a*fi|F4h.f  AiM 

Kiiii-atAifirdU-ilHdwitthHiBtimiil 

Bmrn^UU;  Jfrelit^,  S,.J^  Paaat  iriMal 
ill  lUi.  dk  Opell. 

LOCK,  THAT  OPENS  WITH  AMEN. 
This  aeems  to  mean  a  padlock  formed 
of  rings  marked  with  tetters,  which, 
when  placed  to  form  a  certain  wonl, 
will  open,  but  not  otherwise.  Thia, 
therefore,  is  an  older  invention  than 
might  be  supposed. 

A  ap-ctee  tor  jour  Iinaen  ud  jonr  phta, 
With  ■  itngn  ltd.  lUI  e«u  icif  i  Jmn. 

B.  ^  Fl.  NMt  BtntL,  net  r. 

Noticed  alao  in  aome  versea  by  Carew, 
addressed  to  May,  on  hia  comedy  of 
the  Heir: 

AidothoIiKiltbetiD 
With  ietttn,  fm  ur 

fA  LOCK  'of  HAYrT'bmidlTtJ  hay. 

For  Dcvei  would  he  (oach  ■  leth  ^  Uf, 
XJnlill  he  hcvd  ■  nojree  of  trumpeti  Kvod. 

Ttfl^i  NVhi,  IMO, 

fLOCK.      To   be  at  Ait  old  lock,  to   | 
follow  his  old  practices.  I 

IVaii,  (.  WhT  k»k  TOB,  nlonel,  h('i  it  pU  locji,  bg'l 
U'l  Hty-beea  ifUB.  . 
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fLOCK-SPrmNO.  The  term  is  itill 
^>plied  in  Norfolk  to  a  small  cut 
vith  a  spade  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  a  piece  of  land  is  to  be  divided 
by  a  new  fence. 

8cU  ooi  the  dreoit  villi  •  pkmdi.  which  we  etil 
iMf^fuif .  Ogmp'sFhyU,  1668,  p.  81S. 

IX>CKRAM.  A  sort  of  linen  of  a  cheap 
kind,  bat  made  of  Tarious  degrees  of 
fineness ;  used  for  caps,  shirts,  shifts, 
and  handkerchiefs,  by  the  lower 
orders.  Phillips  says  expressly  that 
it  was  linen,  which  refutes  Johnson's 
etymology. 

The  UtcheB  malkhi  pine 
Her  ridieet  loekrmm  'boat  her  reeehy  nedc, 
Climheriiig  the  waUe  to  eje  Mm.  Corioi^  ii,  1. 

To  poor  raaioeiw'  marriefee — 
—I  dre  per  eBDam  two  hundred  ells  of  lodtrmm, 
Thet  there  be  no  etisit  dealiiigt  in  thdr  linnene, 
Bttt  the  leili  eat  eeeording  to  their  burthens. 

B.irIL  SpoMuk  CuruU,  ir,  8. 
Tbo«  thonriit^t,  beeuue  I  did  wear  lockrtm  ihirte, 
IhadBoi^ 

Glmptkom^t  Wit  in  9  ComtUiU,  16S9.  cit  St. 
Let  en  the  good  yoa  intended  me,  be  e  locknm  coif, 
a  blae  gown,  end  a  dean  whip. 

Bmu^i  Vofihtm  Ltut^  ditto. 

That  is,  giye  me  the  dress  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  woman  in  Bridewell. 

I  ean  wet  one  of  raj  new  loctenm  napkins  with 
ireepiaf.  Orunt't  Jfewtr  too  late,  ditto. 

Also,  in  his  Vision. 

Hie  raffs  wna  of  flse  toeUrmwi,  stitched  reryfsir  with 
Oomitryblae. 

LODAM.  An  old  game  on  the  cards ; 
mentioned  with  primero  and  others. 
Sir  John  Harrington  speaks  of  it  as 
•Dceeeding  to  nunc  in  court  fashion. 

Omd  ibDow'd  Mam,  hand  to  hand  or  qoarter  [qo. 

herterf] 
At  whieh  some  maids  so  iH  did  keep  the  qoarter. 
That  oaezpeeted.  in  a  riiort  abode, 
They  oooU  not  deanhr  beare  away  their  load. 

She  and  I  will  take  yoa  at  lotUm, 

Womm»  k.  with  Ki»dM^  O.  PI.,  vii.  S98. 

In  a  note  upon  the  latter  passage, 
Mr.  Reed  says  that  "it  is  not  yet 
quite  disused.'*  It  is  not  described, 
however,  nor  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
plete Gamester.  Tbe  same  passage 
■eems  to  imply  that  it  was  played  by 
three  persons :  *'  She  and  1  will  take 
yon." 

tnaren  toni  poppets  now  at  you  desire. 

In  their  month's  nonsense,  in  their  tail's  a  wire, 

Thqr  fly  tlnoagh  clouds  of  cloots,  and  show*rs  of  fire. 

A  kwd  of  lo^g  loadnm  in  their  game, 

Where  the  worst  writer  has  tlie  greatest  fome. 

SodUittr^t  Poewu,  ed.  1710,  p.  68. 
tlfow  some  at  cards  and  dice  do  play 
Their  money  and  their  time  away ; 
At  loadum,  crihbedge,and  aU-foora, 


LODESTAR.  The  pole-star,  or  cvno- 
sure;  the  leading  star,  by  wbich 
mariners  are  guided;  from  liedati^ 
Saxon,  to  lead.  Thus  the  magnet  is 
loadstone;  that  is,  leading  or  guiding 
stone. 

0  happy  fair  1 
Yoor  eyes  are  Ude^tart,  and  yoar  tongoe's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Mid».  N.  Dretm,  i,  1. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-ttmr  to  hit  lustful  eye. 

Shuketp.  FenuM  and  JdonU,  Soppl,  i,  484. 
But,  stav,  what  star  shines  yonder  iu  the  east? 
The  loadstar  of  my  life,  if  Abinil. 

Jno  ofUaXU,  O.  H.,  riii,  888. 
To  that  clear  mi^esty  which,  in  the  north. 

Doth,  like  another  sun,  in  g^ry  rise. 
Which standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  hear'nly  worth; 
Loadstone  to  hearts,  and  loadstar  to  all  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Daviess  Dedic.  to  Q.  BUz. 

LODESMAN,  a.  A  guide;  a  word 
formed  by  the  same  analogy,  and 
used  by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  where 
Henry  Y  promises  his  friends  to  be 
their 

Guide,  lodeman,  and  oondoctor. 

It  is  also  used  in  that  sense  by 
T.  Churchyard : 

M;  loadsmen  lack  the  skill 
To  passe  the  strayghtes,  and  safely  bring 
My  barke  to  quiet  port. 

Deter.  tfWarree  o/Fkutdert,  in  Censura 
Lit.,  ix,  p.  247. 

A  ridiculous  blunder  occurs  in  the 
reprinted  edition  of  sir  John  Davies's 
Poem  on  Dancing,  published  in  1 773, 
where,  instead  of 

Season  the  cynosore,  and  bright  load-^tar 

In  this  worlo^s  sea.  t'  aroid  the  rock  of  diance ; 

Stan.  94. 

itisgiven  "Reason  the  C(miioiMfKr,"&c. 
The  word  is  found  in  Chaucer,  as  a 
pilot,  and  in  others.  See  Todd. 
L0E6RIA.  An  old  name  for  England, 
according  to  the  fabulous  division  of 
it  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
as  portioned  out  to  the  three  sons  of 
Brutus,  Locrinus,  Camber,  and  Alba- 
nact ;  from  whom  Loegria,  Cambria, 
and  Albania,  respectively  took  their 
names. 

Our  historisns  make  the  oldest  division  of  Britain  to 
have  been  that  which  distinguishes  it  into  Loigria, 
Cambria,  and  Albania,  or  to  express  myself  more 
clearly,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Oough's  Camden,  p.  czxviiL 
His  three  sons,  Locrine.  Albanact,  and  Camber,  divide 
the  laud  by  consent ;  Locrine  had  the  middle  part, 
Loigria;  Camber  possessed  Cambria,  or  Wales; 
AlMoact,  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Milton* »  Hut.  ofBnql.,  Booki 
I  am  that  Knnar  who,  when  Brutus'  Dlooa 

Extincted  was  in  bloody  Porrez  rai(me, 
Among  the  princes  in  contention  stoML 

Who  in  the  Britiah  thione  by  right  iboold  raicoft^ 


LOF 

'MoBgit  whom  by  might  a  pnrt  I  did  obtaine, 
That  part  of  Albion  callM  logria  liiglit 
I  did  long  time  usurp  againat  all  right. 
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Mirr.for  Mag.^  p.  81. 

The  verse  shows  that  Logria  ia  a 
misprint  for  Lodgria, 
LOFT,   adj.      Used,   in  the  following 
passage,  for  lofty. 

In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  rrprett. 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  uuto  misclinnce. 

E.  of  Surrey's  Poans,  1667,  E  1. 

LOFT,  «.     Seems  to  be  used  for  the 
flooring  of  a  room,  by  Spenser. 

All  so  dainty  the  bed  where  she  should  lie, 

By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 
The  U^  was  rays'd  againe  that  no  man  could  it  spie. 

F.  Q.,  V.  vi,  27. 

It  was  commonly  used  for  a  floor,  in 
the  sense  of  9tory,  or  division  of  a 
house;  as,  "the  third  lo/t.**  Jcis, 
zx  9. 
LOGGAT,  or  LOGGET,  *.  A  small  log, 
or  piece  of  wood ;  a  diminutive  from 
iog. 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  snd  arms. 
Like  loggets  at  a  pear-tree. 

B.  Jon$.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  iv,  6. 

Hence  loggaU,  as  the  name  of  an  old 
game  among  the  common  people,  and 
one  of  those  forbidden  by  a  statute 
of  the  33d  of  Hen.  VIIL  It  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Steevens:  "This 
is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of 
England  even  at  this  time.  A  stake 
is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those  who 
play  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he  that 
IS  nearest  the  stake  wins  :'*  "  I  have 
seen  it  played,"  he  adds,  "in  dif- 
ferent counties,  at  their  sheep-shear- 
ing feasts,  where  the  winner  was 
entitled  to  a  black  fleece,  which  he 
afterwards  presented  to  the  farmer's 
maid  to  spin,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  petticoat,  and  on  condition 
that  she  knelt  down  on  the  fleece 
to  be  kissed  by  all  the  rustics  pre- 
sent.*' Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
Capell  after  him,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  make  it  the  same  as  nine- 
pins, or  skettles,  which  the  former 
calls  kittle-pins.  They  were  pro- 
bably mistaken,  as  the  two  games 
are  distinguished  in  the  same  pas- 
sage. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  tNreeding ,  but  to 
plaj  At  loggaU  with  thrm  ?  HamUt,  v,  1. 

Tb  play  at  ItiagaU,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnea. 

An  Old  CoiUet.  qfBpignm»,  /-c,  cat  Rt. 


LOITER-SACK,  *.  A  loiterer,  a  lazy 
fellow. 

If  the  loittr-$aekt  be  gone  springing  into  a  tarerae, 
I'll  fetch  him  reeling  out 

Lyly*»  Mother  BomJbie,  ii,  St 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  Halter- 
8ACK,  being  a  similar  compound. 
The  adjunct  aack^  seems  to  denote  an 
inert  or  lumpish  person. 
fLOKE.  A  lock,  in  the  sense  of  afleece 
of  wool. 

Til  is  shepheard  ware  a  sheepegray  doke. 
Which  was  of  the  finest  loke 
That  could  be  cut  with  slieere. 

Drayton's  Skep.  GarL,  1693. 

t^b  LOLL.     To  preach  ? 

A  sniooth-toneu'd  preacher,  that  did  much  affect 

To  be  reputed  of  the  purer  sect, 

Unto  these  times  great  praises  did  afford, 

That  broueht  he  said,  the  sun-shine  of  the  Wdrd. 

The  sun-shiDe  of  tlie  Word,  this  he  extoU'd ; 

The  sun-shine  of  the  Word,  still  this  he  hid. 

Cotffrate's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  S88. 

tLOLPOOPING.  Idling.  A  lazy  fel- 
low is  still  called  a  loll-poop  in  the 
dialect  of  East  Anglia. 

And  now  to  view  the  loggerhead, 
Cttdgell'd  and  Mpooping  m  bed. 

Ho$H^s  Ilias  BurUsqu'd,  1723. 

LOMBARD,  *.  A  banker.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  Italian  bankers  who 
settled  in  the  city  of  London,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Lombard  street ; 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood, 
that  the  merchants  held  their  meet- 
ings there,  till  the  Exchange  was 
built ;  or  that  those  Lombard  bankers 
were,  in  general,  Jews ;  though,  from 
the  almost  exclusive  activity  of  that 
people  in  traffic  in  early  times,  it 
might  easily  be  conjectured  that  they 
were.  Stowe  gives  us  the  former 
intimation : 

Then  have  ye  Lombard  street,  so  called  of  the  Longo- 
bards  and  other  merchants,  strangers  of  divem 
nations,  sssembling  there  twise  every  day.  wltieh 
manner  continued  untiU  the  22  of  December  ia  the 
yew- 1568.  on  which  day  the  said  merchantea  becanne 
their  meeting  in  ComehiU  at  the  Burse,  sinoeby  her 
mi^estie  named  the  Boyall  Exchange. 
mu       1   **  1     ^^'VofLtmdon^i^Wl, 

Ihe  latter  may  be  confirmed   from 
this  passage : 

-__--,  So  an  usurer. 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might,  with  some  bags  of  traah. 

Buy  half  the  western  world.  ^^ 

LOMEWHYLE.  A^^^re.^s'^;*^^^ 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Faery  Queen, 
1590,  which  would  not  be  worth 
notice,  had  not  Capell  very  innocently 
n^'^?  i^a«  an  old  word  in  his 
School     of    Shakespeare,    p.    213. 
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Charch,  and  other  editon,  Rilently 
altered  it  to  somewhyle,  which  is 
evidently  right. 

Above  «U  tlw  Kflt, 
Whieh  with  the  nriaoe  of  darkenet  fell  $omewkyh, 
TVom  hesfBii*!  Mia»  vaA  ererlutinR  rest. 

^f.  €.,III.Tm,8. 

To  LONG,  o.  To  belong,  of  wliich  it 
has  generally  been  thought  an  abbre- 
viation. Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows 
tbat  it  was  used  from  the  earliest 
times  without  such  mark. 

That  by  gift  of  heav*n, 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  long 
To  him.  and  to  his  hein.  Ee»,  V,  ii,  i. 

The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  lonffing,  hare  put  off 
The  spinsters,  Su:.  Hat.  Tilly  i,  S. 

But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong 
Aiaayld,  not  knowing  what  to  anus  doth  Umg. 

Sp€M.  F.  q.,  VI,  ii,  8. 

Also  B.  Ill,  C.  iii,  St.  58. 

The  present  heate  doth  strait  dispatch  the  thing 
With  all  those  solemn  litcs  that  ^long  thereto. 

Damtl,  Civil  ffan,  Tii,  108. 

Longing  seems  to  be  put,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  for  longed  for,  or 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  longing : 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  ftimiah  me  upon  my  longing jowmtj. 

2W  Gtnt.  qfVtr.,  ii,  7. 

Or  it  may  mean  the  journey  which 
belongs  to  me,  "  my  own  journey.*' 

-tQnod  he,  maystresse, 
No  harme  dontelesse; 

It  Umgetk  for  our  order, 
To  hart  no  man,  fee.         Sir  T.  More,  15S7. 

[For  long  of,  on  account  of.] 

tSarth  she,  I  may  not  stav  till  nicht. 
Ana  leare  my  summer  hall  undight. 
And  all/or  long  ^thee.  DrugUm's  Sk^.  Gar.,  1698. 

fLONG  BOX.  Wandering  booksellers 
carried  about  their  popular  books  for 
sale  in  a  long  box.  The  door  of  the 
theatre  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
station  for  them. 

Cs/dl.  I  shall  lire  to  see  thee 

Stand  in  a  pfaiy^house  doore  with  thr  hng  hos, 

lliy  half-crown  library,  and  cry  small  books. 

By  a  good  godly  sermon,  gentlemen — 

A  joogment  shewn  1^lon  a  knot  of  drunkards— 

A  ptU  to  purge  out  p^ry— the  life 

And  death  of  Xatherin  Stubs— 

Cartmrigke*  Ordinary,  1651. 

fLOOBY.    A  down. 

The  spendthrift,  and  the  plodding  loobg. 
The  nice  sir  Courtly,  and  the  booby. 

SudibnuBedin9us,n(n. 

To  LOOF.  To  bring  a  vessel  close  to 
the  wind.  Now  pronounced  by  sea- 
men luj^.  Falconer's  Marine  Dic- 
tionary gives  iuj^  only,  in  this  sense ; 
but  loqfJB  said  to  occur  in  Hackluyt. 

She  onee  being  Iw^, 
The  Mbit  raia  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Ctapi  OB  hit  Mft-wing.  ^(lU,  §r  CUtf.,  iii,  8. 


[Phaer  uses  it  adverbially.] 

t Against  Italia  and  Tyber's  mouth  lay  looftA  sens 
aright  Hn  jEu.,  i,  16. 

To  LOOK  BABIES  IN  THE  EYES; 
that  is,  to  look  ybr  babies  there.  To 
look  closely  and  amorously  into  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  see  the  figures  reflected 
in  them.  See  Babies.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  sport  of 
lovers,  since  it  is  abundantly  alluded 
to  by  various  writers. 

Can  ye  look  babies,  sister. 
In  tke  young  gatUnU*  eyes,  and  twirl  their  band- 
struitn  f  B.  /-  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii.  2. 

Viol.  Will  he  play  with  me  too? 
JUn.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  sweet  one ; 
There's  a  fine  sport  I  Ibid.,  iii,  6. 

See  also  the  Woman  Hater,  iii,  1 . 

Wheu  a  young  lady  wrinn  you  by  the  hand, — thus; 
Or  with  an  amorous  touch  presses  vour  foot; 
Looks  babies  in  your  eyes,  plays  with  your  locks,  8cc. 

Massinger's  Benegado,  ii,  5. 

In  Poole*s  English  Parnassus,  among 
the  phrases  expressing  the  ways  of 
lovers,  is  set  down,  '*  Looking  of  babies 
in  each  other  s  eyM,' '  p.  4 20.  Dray  tou 
makes  it  looking  for  Cupids: 

While  in  tkeir  ckryttSeyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  look. 

Polyolbion,  Song  xi. 

To  LOOM.  To  appear  large,  as  objects 
at  sea,  refracted  through  a  dense 
medium,  and  therefore  seeming  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

They  itHud'far  off  in  time ;  through  perspective 
Of  dear  wits,  yet  they  loom  both  great  and  nenr. 

Fanskaw's  LusiaJ,  viii,  S. 

'*  She  looms  a  great  sail,  magna  videtur 
navis."     E,  Coles'  Diet. 

tTo  behold  one  of  the  3  eallant  spectacles  in  the 
world,  a  ship  under  sayle,  lomng  (as  tliey  tearine  it) 
indecde  like  a  lyon  pawing  with  nis  forfeet,  heaving 
and  setting,  like  s  Musco  ueare  bsyted  with  excelk-nt 
English  dogs.    Sir  T.  Smithes  Voiage  in  Russia,  16U5. 

LOON,  or  LOWN,  *.  A  term  of  re- 
proach ;  as  a  stupid  rascal,  or  the 
like;  from  the  Dutch /oen.  Xoon  is  yet 
common  in  Scotland,  and  seems  only 
the  northern  pronunciation  of  lown. 
Neither  word  can  strictly  be  called 
obsolete,  though  they  are  not  much 
used,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England. 

The  devil  damn  thee  blank,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  I 
Where  got'st  tliou  that  goose  look  ?  Macb.,  v,  3. 

KiM  Sleplien  was  a  worthy  peer, 

Hts  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown, 
He  hffld  them  sixpence  all  too  du^ir. 

With  that  he  cnll'd  the  taylor  lown.     OlkeUo,  ii,  8. 
You  that  are  princely  born  should  shake  him  off. 
For  shame,  subscribe  1  and  let  the  loim  depart. 

^icar<///,0.  Pl..U,32d. 
Tlie  sturdy  beggar,  and  the  lazy  lown. 
Gets  here  hard  nands,  or  lac'd  correction. 

Honest  Wk.,  P.  S,  0.  PL,  iii.  466. 

LOOS.  Praise;  from  /aim,  Latin.  A 
Chaucerian  word. 


S/m.      .... 

Bee  CliQrcb'*  Spenser.     Several  edi- 
doiu  naipraite  insCeaii. 
Lo*  ia  die  eame,  in  old  French,  and 
ia  prolMbly  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  English  word : 

Bdt  Joj,  hoanu,  et  patctt6. 

I£,iltn.  Fog.  SatH^'- 

2h   LOOSE,   V.  n.     To   discliarge    an 
arrow.     Aschfttn  spella   it  Imue,  or 

lamnt  Dut  («  nmh  liki.  Bo  qiuekt  ud  bait 
Uul  il  be  wtUioirt  ijl  (rirdtt,  » itt  mid  gtnlle.  thil 
Uh  ihtlt  flj  Ml  u  il  WOT  MDt  ual  0/  >  bomciwi. 

IbB^i.,  p.  903. 

See  him  also  paaiim. 

2.  To  weigh   anchor,    or    slip    the 

cables ; 

Aad  wbcb  the  hqIIi  irhid  blew  iofllj»ni»onn|  thkC 
tkey  had  ohUiiied  thlar  purpoH,  Jcuiiitf  tCcnte,  tber 
niicd  tint  bj  Cnta.  >Mi,  uiii,  ll 

Alsover.  21. 
LOOSE, ».  (from  the  preceding  verb). 
The  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  from 
the  string ;  a  technical  term  in 
archery,  liius  Drayton,  speaking  of 
archera: 

Thcb  innin  Bsdj  pui'd,  fbr  limber  ud  foi  fnUiEr, 
With  biich  mm  bn^  piee'd,  lo  Ij  in  id;  wcmllitr ; 
And,  ibol  thej  viUi  uennmd,  tbe  K^narc  or  rorkvd 

Tb«  loote  gnt  neb  ■  twang,  u  mi^ht  be  heard  n 
Drift.  Pol)iili..  Hji,  p.  117S. 
t  if  Senl-cle4r  hid  nri  eeea. 
(,  not  Ihnut  hituelf  b«tvesi 

dyT 


AnnOTleTell'di 
And,  Id  the  vaj  i 

Tfau,  to  pRKETfl  the  kiac,  the  Doble  nbieet  dy*J- 

nil,  ii,  p.  Bi 


The  quotation  from  lord  Bacon,  giten 
by  Johnson,  alludes  also  to  archery, 
for  the  string  ia  mentioned. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  it 
means  generally  ■' dia minion  from 
any  restraining  force."  In  the  fol- 
lowing speech  it  ji  used  metaphori- 
cally: 

'  Her  bnio'ii  Terrqnirer  of)cite1  and  iJl^  dotli  dart 
Uwoi  abroad  with  ihat  neete  laou,  ud  jidiciiU 
■i>%  that  TOD  woiiU— here  iha  oomn.  lir. 

B.  Jtmi.  8My  tlBiouK^UtH,  iii,  S 

8o  it  ii  pointed  in  the  folio,  but  Mr. 
Whalley,  not  andentandingthetem^ 
converted  loo*e  into  an  adjective,  by 
pointing  it,  in  his  edition,  "that 
aweet,  looae,  and  judiciall  aime ;"  as 
if  a  looie  aim  could  be  a  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Gifford  has  inadTertently 
followed  him. 
Here  we  find  it  in  the  plunU  i 


LOa 

From  arerr  wing  thej  hare  tbelr  leat$  |aiM 
Brynmed,  Bril.  IVoi 

LOOSE-BODIED  GOWN.  This 
a  very  customary  dress  of  abam 
women,  was  sometimes  used 
phrase  for  such  ladies : 

Irt  1(  I  gn  among  llie  ciliirni'  >i>tl,  Ibt;  J« 
if  I  go  amoDg  Ibe  teote-i*jJin1  gotcHi,  tbey  cr 

tride  wai  ■  nul  trade,  'liil  lurii  «■  1  am  too 

ot  llieir  handi.  Him.  m..  Fart  S.  O.  Pi., 

WluU  wench  ii't  I  Inah.  latitt-boJitJ  Uarnrj 

Xorc  FmU  yil.  aWill 

tLOP.  A  flea ;  probably  from  iti 
ing. 

Epiwopicj'  minc't,  rctormim  Tweed 

Thal'i  ni^-aame  10  Itie  atuff  call'd  l<ifi  and 
Ci^rtla  J>.  Pan 

LOPE,  t.  To  leap.  Proviucial. 
as  the  preterite  of  leap. 

Wilh  apoltfd  vinga  liiie  pc^ocb^a  train 
And  lauTfajbR  Ljpe  to  a  tree. 

Spau.  Sitf.  Sal.,  M 

tLOPE,  ».     A  leap. 


Colsrai't  fill  hUrprilcr,  IWl 

LOPE-MAN,  *.,  if  from  the  verb 
must  mean  a  leaping  man.    It  1 
in  the  following  pHssHge,  to  t 
for  tkipper,  ns  applied   to    a 
Bailor ;      tliough     skipper     pr 
means  thip-man. 
Ilclbinka  il  giKi  like  a  Diic'ii;  Imi-.uh, 
To  reach  Ihe  lop  ou't.         B.  /■  Fl.  Aot.  On 

The   shrouds   of   the   ship   aei 
Buggeat  the  idea  of  a  ladder. 
LOPE-STAFF.     A  leaping  pole. 

With  atUu  and  tope^ilnii  tint  Jo  aptliealNi 
Drill.  Banmi  Wt 

This  strengthens  the  interpretal 
Lope-man. 
fLOQUENCB.     Talking;  chatte 

Tlijf  longve  ie  Iook.  thjr  bodjr  cIdk  ;  both  111 

LORD,  phr.  0  Lord,  tir,  was  a  I 
and  affected  phrase,  used  on  all 
sioDS,  properly  aud  improperl' 
on  that  account  abuDdenUy  rio 
by  Shakespeare  in  All's  Wei 
Ends  Well,  act  ii,  sc.  2.  The 
describes  it  as  an  answer  that ' 
all  questions.  He  says,  "  It  ia 
barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  hot 
the  brHwu- buttock,  or  any  but) 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-bi 
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but  bong  bard  ran  b  j  tbe  conntess 
in  ber  questions  upon  it,  he  says, 
''  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life 
with  my  O  Lord^  sir:  I  see  things 
may  serre  long,  but  not  serve  for 
CTer.*'  ii,  2. 

Cleveland,  in  one  of  his  songs,  makes 
his  gentleman 

Answer,  0  Lord,  $ir !  and  talk  play-book  oaths. 

Cited  by  Steerens. 

O  GW,  nr^  was  ecjuivalent ;  and  Ben 
Jonson  describes  his  character  Orange, 
in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  as 
going  little  further  in  his  conversa- 
tion: 

TSs  as  dfyan  Oranfe  as  ever  grew;  nothing  but 
salutation ;  and  O  Ood,  tir ;  and,  it  pleases  ;roa  to 
say  so,  sir,  fcc.  Act  iii,  ic.  I. 

^    Accordingly,  throughout  the  ensuing 
'     scenes,    we    find    him     perpetually 
answering,  O  Lord,  tir  ;  and,  O  God, 
sir. 

Onion  also  has  the  latter,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  The  Case  is  Alter'd,  act  iii, 
vol.  vii,  p.  346,  Whalley. 
LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON  US. 
This  was  the  inscription  formerly 
placed  upon  the  doors  of  houses  that 
were  infected  with  the  plague,  as  a 
warning  not  to  approach  them. 

Writs,  Lord  Juan  merqi  onuion  those  three ; 

They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies; 

TiMy  hare  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  yoar  eyes. 

Lo9^»  Labour  X.,  t,  8. 

It  seems  they  were  sometimes  printed  : 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  read  his  name  on  a  play  door, 
as  tifrimtoihU  on  a  pUifw  door. 

HiUrioouulis,  cit.  St. 
It  [a  prison]  is  an  infected  pest-honae  all  the  yerre 
kmg ;  tbe  plague  sores  of  the  law  are  the  diseases 
bare  hotly  reigning.  T)ie  surgeons  sre  attuniies  and 
pettifoggers,  who  kill  more  than  they  cure.  Lord 
amoo  wtorcf  wpon  us  may  well  stand  over  theae  doores, 
for  debt  is  a  most  dangerous  and  catching  city  p<rsti- 

"  "        >*.P2,b. 


Oterburjf's  Ckoroetert, 
Tbe  titlea  of  their  sstyrs  fright  some,  more 
Tlum  Lord  Juuh  uurqf  writ  upon  a  door. 

Wnt*9  font  prefixed  to  BmmdolpVs  Poems. 

LORDING,  s.  A  lord.  Originally 
rather  a  diminutive  of  endearment, 
than  of  ridicule,  being  the  common 
address  of  minstrels  to  request  atten- 
tion.    Thus : 

JjUUn^VcrttjIordingsia. 

Perq/'t  Bel,  U  V- ^^' 

Thia  mode  of  address  Spenser  has 
imitated ; 

Then  Ustaa,  lor^uatt  if  ys  list  to  weet 
The  eaass  why  Satyrane  and  Paridell 
MoU  not  ba  catertaynU  F.  O,  m,  is,  8. 

Here^  too,  it  ia  a  diminutive  of  endear- 
ment: 


111  questiaii  yoa 
Of  my  lovd*s  tricks  and  yours,  when  yon  were  boys; 
You  were  nretty  lordiugs  then  I  WuU.  ToU,  \  S. 

We  find  it  also  in  serious  and  heroic 
language  : 

He  [Godfrey]  call'd  the  worthies  then,  and  spake 

them  so: 
LorJtimgit  you  know,  I  yielded  to  your  wilL 

Ail/.  ToMO,  ▼,  8. 
Let  tordimfs  beware  how  aloft  they  do  nae, 
By  princes  and  commons  their  climbing  is  watcht 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  86. 
▲a  he  at  oounsell  lat  upon  a  dar. 
With  other  lordings,  in  the  fatal!  tower.  7}ti.,p.7S8. 

In  later  times  we  find  it  used  in 
ridicule. 
LORE,  s.     Learning,   knowledge,  dis- 
cipline.    Saxon.     Still  current    in 
poetic  language. 

The  tore  of  Christ  both  he  and  all  his  train 
Of  people  black  have  kept  and  long  imbrac'd. 

Aif/.2Vui0,xii,Sl. 

Put  for  manner,  or  order : 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lorely  tors. 

&)«fu.F.Q.,IV,iii,48. 

LORE,  part.  Left ;  from  the  same 
Saxon  origin  as  Lokn,  in/ra.  It  is 
used  in  the  following  passage  as  tbe 
preterite  of  a  verb  : 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  tore. 

S^em.  F.  q.,  m.  xii,  44, 

Here  it  is  a  participle  [lost]  : 

But  k)  she  hath  in  vayne  her  time  and  labour  tors. 

Romeue  /•  Jut.,  Suppl.  to  Shakesp.,  i,  319. 

LOREL,  8,  A  good-for-nothing  fellow,  an 
abandoned  profligate.  Lorean,  Saxon. 

Siker  tliou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorel 

Of  heav'n  to  demen  so.  Spens.  Sk.  Klal.,  /aly,  93. 

Nor  could  affect  such  vain  scurrility, 

To  please  lewd  lorrels  in  their  foolery. 

Drayt.  Skep.  Oarl.,  Bel.,  3,  ed.  1593. 

In  the  later  editions  of  Drayton,  the 
language  is  modernised,  and  lorrel 
has  disappeared. 

That  cruel  Clifford  lord,  nay  loret,  wilde. 

Mirr.for  Mao.,  864. 

Jonson  has  given  the  name  of  Lorell 
to  a  clownish  character  in  the  Sad 
Shepherd.  He  is  described  in  the 
dram.  pers.  as  "Lorell  the  rude,  a 
swinard,  the  witch's  son."  Lorel, 
and  losel,  though  so  similar,  are  surely 
distinct  words,  not  one  corrupted 
from  the  other.     See  Todd. 

tSome  ranne  one  way,  some  another,  divers  thoughte 
to  have  bin  hoiued,  and  so  to  lurke  in  loretUs  denne. 

HoUmked,  1677. 

fLORlCE. 

The  tortoise  useth  origanum  against  the  Tipers  poison. 
The  foxes  with  the  teares  of  lortee  doe  neale  their 
wounds.  And  s<f  almost  erery  creature  I  beleeve 
hath  a  particular  remedie. 

Pauengrr  of  Betuenulo,  1613. 

LORING.  Instruction;  from  lore, 
knowledge. 
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Hat  all  they  as  a  goddeise  her  adorine, 
Her  wisdom  did  admire,  and  listen  to  Tier  loriug. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  V,  vii,  42. 

LORN.  Left,  forsaken,  lost;  from 
lorean,  Saxon. 

"Who  after  that  he  had  faire  Una  lome. 
Thro'  light  misdeeminK  of  her  loialtie.    Ibid.,  I,  iw,  3. 
For  she  doth  love  eUwhere,  and  then  thy  time  is  lonu. 
RomeuM  and  Jul.,  Suppl.  U)  Sh.,  i,  382. 
And  thou,  caitiffe,  that  like  a  monster  swarved 
IVom  kind  and  kindnes,  hast  thy  master  lome. 

Mirror  for  Magitt.,  p.  451. 

Lorn  was  also  used  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  words :  thus,  lass-lorne  meant 
forsaken  by  his  lass ;  also  love-lorn, 
forsaken  by  his  love.  Milton  in 
Comus. 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lau-lom.  Tempest,  i,  4. 

L0SAN6ER.  A  flatterer,  properly, 
from  los,  old  French,  and  losan^e,  of 
similar  meaning ;  but  used  by  Holiu- 

-  shed  as  if  synonymous  to  loseL  See 
Roquefort.     It  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

Even  to  a  faire  paire  of  gallowes,  there  to  end  their 
lives  with  shame,  as  a  number  of  snch  other  losenger* 
had  done  before  them. 

HoUnsked,  History  of  Scotland,  D  8,  coL  1. 

LOSEL,  8,  A  worthless  fellow,  one 
lost  to  all  goodness ;  from  the  Saxon 
lonan,  to  perish  or  be  lost. 

Now,  ware  thy  thxote,  Uuel,  ihonse  pay  for  alL 

Gammer  GurtoH,  0.  PL,  U,  45. 
Peace,  ^tioe  loiell.    George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  86. 
The  whiles  hloeeU,  wandring  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bcmntie  never  cast  his  mynd. 

I^ens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii.  4. 

Provided  common  beffgars,  nor  disordered  7oM«if,  who 

Men  know  provided  for,  or  can,  but  labour  none  will 

do.  Jib.  England,  chap,  uudx,  p.  193. 

Written  also  lozel : 

And,  lottl,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hane'd. 

That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  Wint.  Tele,  ii,  8. 

See  other  instances  in  the  note  on  the 
above. 
fLOSING.     A  lozenge. 

Por  to  make  lotings  to  comfort  the  stomack. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bL  1. 

LOST  AND  WON,  phr.  This  com- 
bination  of  words  was  commonly 
used,  where  we  should  employ  but 
one  of  them,  and  formed  a  very  cus- 
tomary phrase.  There  are  other  in- 
stances of  such  Pleonastic  expres- 
sions ;  as,  Bought  and  sold. 

When  the  hnrly-burly's  done. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won.      Macbeth,  i,  1 . 

Thus  in  an  ancient  rhyme  preserved 
by  Holinshed : 

At  the  creeke  of  Baegaaibume 
Ireland  was  lost  and  wunne. 

Deser.  of  Ireland,  A  8,  coL  3. 

LOTHBURY.  This  street  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  tamers  of  brazen  can- 


dlesticks, and  such  noisy  trades  as 
produced  great  annoyance  to  the 
neighbours  and  passengers,  whereby 
it  became  almost  proverbial. 

Prom  the  candlesticks  in  Lothhury, 

And  the  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury,  fcc 
ft  •  •  • 

Bless  the  sov^reien  and  liis  licaring. 
B.Jonson,  Masque  oj  Witches  Metnm.,  vol.  vi,  p.  118. 

Stowe's  account  of  Lothbury  forma 
the  completest  comment  on  the  above 
passage  : 

This  streete  is  possessed  for  the  most  part  by  founden, 
that  cast  candlestickes,  cliafingdishcs,  spice  mortars, 
and  such  like  copper  or  latou  workes,  and  do  after* 
wards  tuine  them  with  the  foot  and  not  with  the 
wheele,  to  make  them  smooth  and  bright  with  tumiag 
and  scrating  (as  some  do  teanue  it),  making  a  lothsome 
noyce  to  the  by  passers,  that  have  not  bcene  used  to 
the  like,  and  therefore  by  them  disdainfully  called 
Lothhnie.  Survey  of  Lond.,  p.  320. 

As  if  you  were  to  lodge  in  Lothbury, 
Where  they  turn  brazen  candlesticks. 

New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Deril,  1636.  dt.  St 
Few  or  none  compassionate  his  [the  alchemist's]  in- 
felicitie,  save  only  the  metall-men  of  Lothburie,  who 
expected  for  their  grosser  met  alls  ready  vent  by 
meaines  of  his  philosophy.      Clitus's  ffhinuies,  p.  97. 

Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  the  noise 
of  this  place,  without  mentioning  the 
name  : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 

I  Hen.  IF,  m,  1. 

Lothbury  seems  to  be  put  occasion- 
ally in  a  proverbial  sense  to  express 
unwillingness,  being  loth : 

Tliough  such  for  woe,  by  Lothbury  go. 

Fur  bemg  spide  about  Cheapside.  Tusser,  p.  I46w 

•fLOTS.  A  game  formerly  played  with 
roundels  on  which  short  verses  were 
written.  They  were  dealt  out  like 
cards,  the  writing  below,  and  great 
diversion  was  excited  by  the  satirical 
distiches  supposed  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  characters  of  the  persona  who 
obtained  them. 

fLOVE.  This  word  enters  into  many 
popular  phrases. 

Sha.  No  more  of  that,  good  Andrew,  as  yon  Ime 
"       '  sOrdii 


Keep  in  your  wit. 


CartwriqhVi 


unary, 


9em*, 
,  1651. 


Niso.  For  loves  sake,  doe  not  nress  me  to  ttmt 

So  long  a  story  now,  when  I  have  left 

8o  short  a  time  to  live.  Philiis  ofSeyroSf  I6U. 

When  passions  are  let  loose  without  a  bridle. 

Then  precious  time  is  turnd  to  love  and  idla; 

And  that's  the  chiefest  reason  I  can  show, 

Why  fruit  so  often  doth  on  Tyburne  grow. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  1680. 

LOVES,  phr.  Of  all  loves,  or  for  all 
loves.  This  was  frequently  used  as  a 
kind  and  tender  adjuration,  instead 
of  the  commoner  form,  by  all  meam. 
Coles  has  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  renders  it  by  amabo.  It  means, 
for  the  sake- of  all  love. 
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it.  Ptoe  wonld  desire  yon  to  tend  her  tout 
ige»  <^mtt  loma ;  her  hnaband  has  a  roarreUoiis 
m  to  the  little  page-  Meny  W  W^  ii,  S. 

where  are  you  r  speak,  an  if  yoa  hear ; 
of  «a  lot«»;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 

tkt  Uf9et  on  eartkt  Hodg^e,  let  me  see  it. 

Gmmmtr  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  76. 
iBf  his  wife,  of  all  lupct,  to  prepare  cheer 
for  such  honooreble  trencher- men. 

HoHut  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  867. 
tke  Une*  betwixt  thee  and  me,  tell  me  what 
linkest  of  this. 

d  Woman  kiUei  icitk  Kindueu,  O.  PL,  vii,  SIO. 
go,  runne  quickly  to  my  father ;  desire  him, 
oo€f  to  come  over  qnickly  to  my  house. 

Meneekwtus,  6  pi.,  i,  141. 
rden  desired  him,  of  mU  lotts,  to  come  back 

HoUtuJL,  p.  1064. 

,  FAMILY  OF.  See  Family. 
sect  had.  a  great  reputation 
g  the  earlier  half  of  the  seTen- 
hi  centary,  at  the  time  when  the 
ins  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
opponents  of  the  latter  had  it 
Dually  in  their  mouths  as  a 
«!  reproach  on  all  who  pretended 
sent  from  the  church  on  account 
igious  scruples.  The  name,  and 
pretended  tenets,  of  the  sect, 
rise  to  scandalous  stones  which 
frequent  subject  of  allusion  in 
opular  writers  of  the  day. 

Iliis ;  hee  thinkes  with  the  atheist  there's  no 
It  his  mistresse,  with  the  infidell  uo  heaven  but 
liles,  with  the  papist  uo  purgatorr  but  her 
s,  and  with  the  JaMilie  of  fove^  holu  it  lawfull 
rith  her,  though  she  be  another  mans  wife. 

Day's  He  of  GulU,  less. 

-BAO.    A  charm  to  procure  love. 

iher  aakH  me,  who  was  somewhat  bolder, 
iber  I  wore  a  love-hogge  on  my  shoulder  ? 

ifusarum  Dclidte,  1666. 

-BRAT.     A  bastard. 

Now  by  this  four  we  plainly  see, 
Four  lope  hratt  will  be  hiid  to  thee : 
And  she  that  draws  the  same  shall  wed 
Two  rich  husbands,  and  both  well  bred. 

Old  Chap-hook. 

DAY,  9.  A  day  of  amity  or  re- 
iiation.  Mr.  Todd  has  suffi- 
ly  shown  that  this  was  an  expres- 
cnrrent  in  earlier  times,  which 
isctorily  explains  these  lines : 

Ni  are  mv  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. 
lis  day  sbiQl  be  a  Une-day,  Tamora. 

Titui  Andr.,  i,  3. 

*odd*a  Illustrations  of  Chaucer; 
ary. 

X>CK.  A  lock  of  hair,  curled 
mamented  in  a  particular  man- 
ic as  to  be  pendent  by  the  ear. 

^4mt4oek€9  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
)  to  fkU  on  your  shoulders  Lylft  Mydas,  iii,  S. 

lOCK. 

ESS.    Void  of  loTe.    A  word 


formed  by  a  very  fair  and  common 
analogy,  yet  never  much  in  use. 

A  monument  that  whosoerer  reades 

May  Justly  praise,  and  blame  my  l<neUs$9  fiure. 

Darnel,  Sontut  S,  to  DOim, 

Shenstone  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 

LOVE-SOME,  a.  Lovely.  Of  this 
word  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the 
preceding. 

To  love  that  lofteiome  I  will  not  let, 
My  harte  is  holly  on  her  set. 

Skelton't  Magnifieenee,  cit.  byC^wdL 

Dryden  also  used  it.  See  Johnson's 
Diet.  It  is  found  in  Chaucer's 
works. 

fLOVE-TOOTH.  A  love-tooth  in  the 
head,  an  inclination  to  love. 

Beleere  me,  Philnntns,  I  am  now  old,  yet  hare  I  in  my 
head  a  I094  tooth,  and  in  my  minde  there  is  nothing 
that  more  pearct-th  the  heart  of  a  beautifull  lady,  then 
writing,  where  thou  maiest  so  set  downe  thy  pas- 
sions, and  her  perfection,  as  she  shall  have  canse  to 
thinke  well  of  thee,  and  belter  of  her  selfe. 

Lylie,  Eunhuti  and  hit  England. 

fLOVE-TRICK. 

Lord,  if  thy  peevish  infant  fights  and  flies. 

With  unpar'd  weapons,  at  his  mother's  eyes. 

Her  flrowns  (half  mix'd  with  smiles)  may  diance  to 

shew 
An  angry  lo9e-trick  on  his  arm,  or  so. 

Qnarlet^*  EmJkkms. 

LOVEL,  was  a  name  commonly  given 
to  dogs. 

Then  come  on  at  once,  take  my  quiver  and  bowe, 
Fette  Lotell  my  hound,  and  my  home  to  blowe. 

Historie  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  1568.  cit.  St. 

One  Collingbourne,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Third,  was  executed  for 
making  this  foolish  rhyme,  which 
became  very  popular: 

A  cat,  a  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog. 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 

By  which  symbols  he  meant  to  point 
out  Catesby,  Ratcliffe,  lord  Lovel, 
and  Richard  himself.  In  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  he  is  introduced  com- 
plaining of  his  fate,  which  surely  was 
a  hard  one,  and  thus  explains  his 
reason  for  calling  lord  Lovel  a  dog : 

To  LovePt  name  I  added  more,  our  dog, 
Because  most  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yore. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  402. 

LOVER,  8.  Though  we  say  a  couple  of 
lovers,  we  do  not  now  often  apply  the 
name  of  lover  to  a  female.  This, 
however,  was  formerly  not  uncom- 
mon. 

Fewness  and  truth  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lo9cr  have  enibmc'd. 

Measure  for  Meat.,  i,  6. 
How  doth  she  tear  her  heare  I  her  weede  how  doth 

she  rent ! 
How  fares  the  Uner,  hearing  of  her  hpei't  banish- 
ment ?    Bomnu  /-  Jniiet,  Suppl.  to  Sbak.,  i,  808. 
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LOVER,  LOOVER,  or  LOUVER.  An 
opening  in  a  building,  to  let  in  light 
and  air,  or  to  let  out  smoke.  L^ouvert, 
French.     [From  lucanar,'] 

Ne  lighted  wu  with  trindow,  nor  with  Iomt, 
But  with  coutinuall  candlelight. 

iS^«iw.  F.  Q..  VI.  X,  48. 
For  ftll  the  itioe,  both  of  rent  and  light. 
Came  ftom  a  lot^  at  the  tower's  toppe. 

Death  qfR.  E.  of  Hunt.,  %\ai.  L  8. 

Exemplified  also  by  Todd,  from  Fuller 
and  Carew. 

Used  likewise  for  the  apertures  in  a 
dove-cote,  at  which  the  bird  enters : 

Like  to  a  cast  of  faulcons  that  pursue 
A  flight  of  pidgeous  through  the  welkin  blew, 
Stooping  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  lower. 
To  save  their  Urea,  they  hardly  can  recorer 

S^lt,  Du  Bart.,  I.  iii,  2. 

'  Todd*s  example  from  Fuller  is  exactly 
in  this  sense. 

tA  lover  where  the  smoke  pasaeth  out,  ftmiariiun. 

mthaW  IHetioiuuie,  ed.  1608,  p.  183. 
flhat  he  should  decline  the  huge  multitude  of  those 
that  fled,  no  lesse  than  the  fall  of  some  iU  framed  and 
dii|)oynted  loover  of  an  high  building. 

SoUand't  Immiamu  MofcelUma,  18U9. 
tThe  huge  frame  of  the  amphi-theatre  stronglv  raised 
up  and  wrought  with  Tiburtine  stone,  closely  layed 
and  couched  together;  up  to  the  top  and  looper 
whereof  hardly  can  a  man  see.  Ibid. 

tThere  is  a  steepe  dedivy  way  lookes  downs, 
Which  to  th'  iniemall  kingdome  Orpheus  guides, 
Whose  loocH'  Tapors  breaUies. 

Heifwfod't  Troia  BritoMUM,  1609. 
f  If  your  ladyship  be  talking  in  the  same  room  with 
any  gentleman,  I  can  read  on  a  book,  sing  lore  songs, 
look  np  at  the  Uxneer-Ught,  hear  and  be  deaf. 

^Utt  Amende  for  Ladiee,  1618. 
iJU.  And,  dost  hear  ?  bid  him 
Proride  new  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts, 
And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  my  lady  fly 
Out  at  the  loeer-kole :  so  commend  us  to 
The  precious  owl,  your  master. 

Shirley' e  Honoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 

LOVERT,  s.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
LouvEB,  or  something  like  it.  The 
sense  is  obscure  in  both  the  following 
examples:  [Warton  (iii,  433),  who 
quotes  both  these  examples,  explains 
it  as  '*  a  turret  usually  placed  between 
the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the 
church."] 

Would  it  not  rex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did  keep. 
To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tail'd  sheep  ? 
And  ruin'd'hottse  where  holy  things  were  said. 
Whose  free-stone  walls  the  thatched  ruofe  upbraid. 
Whose  shrill  saint's-bell  bangs  on  his  Unery, 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery  ? 

li^         1   ^:,    r.  .     ffa//,&/ir«.r,l,p.87. 

Tnscus  is  trade-falne ;  yet  great  hope  he'le  rise, 
For  now  he  makes  no  count  of  peijuries, 
Uath  drawn  false  lights  from  pitch-black  Uneriee, 
Glased  his  braided  ware,  cogs,  sweares,  and  lies. 

Mareton,  Scourge  qf  ViU,,  ii,  6,  p.  196. 

LOUGH, «.  A  lake ;  pronounced  locJcy 
or  rather  with  the  northern  guttural 
gh,  which  we  cannot  exactly  imitate. 
it  is  an  Irish  and  Erse  word,  still 
▼cry  current  in  Scotland. 


Whom  Ireland  sent  from  lot^fht,  and  fiontta  boar. 
Oirided  far  by  tea  from  Europe's  shore. 

Fair/as,  Tamo,U^ 
To  Cheshire  highlr  bound  for  that  his  watry  store. 
As  to  the  grosser  loughe  on  the  Lancastrian  shore. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  Song  xi,  p.  861. 
fFor  passing  orer  Haerlsm  Mere,  a  huge  inland 
lough,  in  company  of  his  father,  who  had  bin  in 
Amsterdam.  HoweWe  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

LOYINO-LAND.  A  part  of  Suffolk, 
almost  insulated  between  the  ri?er 
Yar  and  the  sea,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county ;  now  called 
by  a  very  opposite  name,  Lothing- 
land,  from  the  lake  Lothing,  or 
Luthing,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south,  near  Lowestoffe.  The  riyer 
Waveny  bounds  it  on  the  west. 
Camden  thus  describes  it : 

Jam  Warenius,  mare  propius  accedens,  dnm  dupUcem 
in  oceanum  riam  sibi  frustra  molitur,  peninsulam 
eflldt  non  ez^uam,  quam  Lovingland  dicunt. 

Bdit.8,p.800. 

When  Wareny  to  the  north 

In  Neptune's  name  commands,  that  here  their  force 

should  star, 
For  that  herself  and  Tar,  in  honour  of  the  deep. 
Were  purposed  a  feast  in  Lonng-land  to  keep. 

Drayt.  PolvoU.,  zix,  snb  fln. 
For  he  that  doth  of  sea  the  powerful  trident  wield. 
His  tritons  made  proclaim  a  nymphall  to  be  held 
In  honour  of  himself,  in  Loring-umd,  where  he 
The  most  selected  nymphs  appointed  had  to  be. 

Ibid.,  B.  zx,  L  8. 

In  Oough's  edition  of  Camden  it  is 
called  Luthing-land,  and  the  lake 
Luthing. 
LOURD,  LOURDEN,  LURDANB,  or 
LURDEIN.  A  heavy,  lumpish,  lasy 
fellow ;  from  lourd,  heavy,  and  Icmr' 
din^  a  heavy  clown,  French.  Some 
of  our  old  authors  derive  it  from  lord 
Bane,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
formed  in  hatred  and  derision  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  this  notion,  though  per- 
fectly erroneous,  was  formerly  very 
much  received.  Lambarde,  among 
others,  has  it  iu  his  perambulation  of 
Kent: 

The  Danes  were  once  againe  (and  for  erer)  repalaed 
this  comitrie,  in  so  much  that  soone  after  tlie  name 
[lord  Dane),  being  before  tyme  a  woord  of  creat  aw* 
and  honour,  grewe  to  a  terme  and  bywotnta  of  fools 
despight  ami  reproach,  being  toomed  (as  it  yet  eon- 
tinueth)  into  lourdaine.  Fitge  111. 

The  false  derivation  is  here  versified : 

In  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all. 
Whence  laysie  lozels  lurdanee  now  we  caU. 

Mirror  for  Ma^tUr^  p.  iSB. 

And  here  also : 

Each  house  maintained  such  a  Dane,  that  ao  th^ 

might  prevent 
0)nspiracies,  if  any  were,  and  grope  hoiw  niadi  tnn 

bent: 
Xortf /)ttn«  the  same  was  called  then,  to  them  ftplflMiag 

name. 
Now  odiously  lur-dam  say  we,  when  idle  Matci  wt 

blame.       Wamor'e  AUnon'M  BngL,Kn,i,VBfL 
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Spenser  has  loord : 

A  ketj  loord.  for  Botiuns  good  to  donne. 
But  gtretdied  forth  io  ycUeneit  al  vkts. 

/  e,III,Tii,18. 

SMker,  thoiu  but  a  luy  loord. 

And  reket  much  of  thy  iwink. 

no.,  Sknk.  ra/^  July,  T.  SS. 
There  was  Reater  itore  of  lewd  lourduintt  then  of 
wiae  and  leamed  tordt,  or  of  noble  princes  and 
(ovcruora. 

TntUnkmrn,  Art  of  RngL  Portu,  lib.  i,  ch.  13. 
And  thoae  sweet  strains  of  tunefull  pastoral. 
She  aounieth  m  the  Umrdayn*  clownish  laves. 

DrmfUne*  Skfpkerd*s  Garland,  K  2.  edit.  1593. 

Also  any  great,  lampish  body,  as  in 
the  following  passage  a  heavy  lighter 
is  so  called : 

The  wellcrcas'd  wherry  now  had  sot  between. 
And  bad  her  ftrewel  songh  tinto  tlie  lurdeu. 

B.  Jon*.  Epigr.,  134,  \ol.  vi,  p.  287. 

Milton  has  nsed  it : 

Lottrdan,  quoth  the  philosopher,  thy  folly,  is  as  rreat 
•a  thy  fllth.         On  Reformation,  B.  ii,  p.  266,  fol.  ed. 
f  Henre  what  the  poet  affirmes  in  an  epigram  upon  a 
low.pae'd  Imrdain.       Opliek  6la$se  of  Humors,  1639. 
tNov  eranea  the  time,  when  honest  mrmers  ply 
Tlieir  wheat  and  barley,  while  the  weather's  017 ; 
Whilst  buy  turdent  ondcr  hedges  sleep. 
And,  in  reward,  a  hnngry  Christmas  keep. 

Foor  Rohxn,VJ^. 

[Hence  the  jocular  expression  of 
fever-lurden,'] 

tnie  1(1  ehapiter  doth  shew  of  an  eryll  fever  the 
which  doth  comber  jimge  persons,  named  the  fever 
Utrdm^—hmmig  all  the  fevers  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  finer  Inrden,  with  the  which  many  yonge  men, 
ytmge  women,  maydens  and  other  yonge  persons  be 
■ore  infected  now  a  dayes. 

The  canae  of  this  infirmitie.— This  fever  doeth  come 
natoraUy,  or  else  by  evill  and  slouthfoll  brynging  up. 
If  it  doo  come  by  nature,  then  this  fever  is  uncurable. 
fbr  it  can  never  out  of  the  flcah  that  is  bred  in  the 
bono :  if  it  emne  by  shmthfull  brynging  up,  it  may  be 
ho^yen  by  diUgent  labour. 

A  reme^.— There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fewer 
imrden  m  ia  nnguentum  bacniinnm,  that  is  to  saye. 
Take  n  ati^  or  wan  of  a  yeard  of  length  and  more, 
and  let  it  be  aa  great  aa  a  mans  Nnger.  8u>. 

Jndr.Borde,td.U7i. 

To  LOUT,  V,  n.  To  bow,  to  pay 
obeisance  to.  Hlutan,  to  bend, 
Saxon. 

Tho'  to  him  huiimg  lowly  did  begin 

Tb  plaiBe  of  wnmca  whidi  had  committed  bin. 

i^*iM.F.  g.,ll,iii,13. 
Under  the  laDd-baf  he  was  teen, 
iMitiay  low  like  nfor'tter  green.  B.Joneon, 

To  LOUT,  or  LOWT,  v,  a.  Apparently, 
to  make  a  lout  or  a  fool  of ;  which  is 
Capeirs  interpretation. 

Boiowned  Talbot  doth  expect  mv  aid. 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
Aad  cannot  hehi  tiie  noble  chevalier. 

1  Hen  VI,  iv,  8. 

The  speaker  alludes  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  disappointed  him 
in  a  supply  of  horse  which  he  was  to 
aend.  Johnson  says  to  overpower;  but 
the  following  passage,  which  Mr.  Todd 
first  DOticedy  seems  to  agree  with  that 


from  Shakespeare,  as  meaning  "fooled, 
disgraced." 

For  few  there  were  that  wore  so  much  redoubted. 
Whom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  Luted. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  303. 

flbLOUTER.     To  loiter. 

Vagabond,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  one  that  wnndn'th 
about :  and  n  rogue  and  a  vagabond  scrnie  tu  Ih:  all  one, 
for  the  Latine  words,  vugus  and  vajnlmndus.  sifntiHc 
the  one  and  the  other.  So  as  whosoever  wandreth 
about  idely  and  \uuter\ngly,  is  a  rogue  or  va<;abon(l, 
although  be  beggeth  not. 

Dalian's  Countrey  Justice.  1620 

LOW-BELL,  s.  A  hand  bell,  used  in 
fowling,  to  make  the  birds  lie  close, 
till,  by  a  more  violent  noise,  and  a 
light,  they  are  alarmed,  and  fly  into 
the  net. 

The  day  being  shut  in,  the  air  mild,  without  moon- 
shine, take  a  low-birll,  which  niu^t  have  a  deep  and 
hollow  sound,  for  if  it  be  sin  ill  it  is  stark  nau'^ht. 

Gentlemaii'a  RrereatioH,  Finrhng.  p.  Sy,  8vo. 
Here  note,  that  the  sound  of  tlir  hur-hll  makt-s  ihc 
birds  lie  chyit,  to  that  thry  dare  not  stir  uhiUt  vou 
are  pitching  the  net,  tur  the  sound  thereof  is  drcailtul 
to  tficni;  hut  the  sight  of  the  fire  much  moreterrililc, 
which  makes  thrra  instantly  to  fly  up,  and  tlu-y 
become  entangled  in  the  net.  JhiJ. 

Other  directions  are  added.  To  this 
it  is  that  allusion  is  made  in  Grubb^s 
well-known  ballad  of  St.  George. 

As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  with  a  low-hell. 

Percy's  Rel.,  iii,  321. 
The'fuwlcr's  loKhell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep. 

King's  Art  of  Late,  1.  47. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  kind  of 
loW'bell,  or  any  other,  is  meant,  where 
Petruchio  says  to  Maria, 

Peace,  gentle  low-bell.       B.  and  PI.  Worn.  Prize,  i,  3. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 
from  Dutch,  &c.,  but  it  was  probably 
named  from  its  /oir,  or  deep  sound. 

LOW-MEN.  False  dice,  so  constructed 
as  always  to  turn  up  low  numbers. 
See  HiQH-MEN. 

Ascham  indignantly  enumerates  va- 
rious sorts  of  false  dice : 

What  false  dyse  use  they!  As  dyse  stopped  with 
quicksilver  and  heares.  dyse  of  VHunta|;c,  flattcs, 
gourdes  to  chop  and  change  when  they  liste,  tu  l«  t 
the  true  dyse  !all  under  the  table,  and  so  take  up  the 
false.  Tuxopk.,  p.  50,  repr. 

Both  high  and  low  werefullams,  being 
filled  accordingly,  so  to  come  high  or 
low  numbers.     See  Fullam. 

This  [cheating]  they  do  by  false  dice,  as  high-fullams. 
4.  6,  6 :  tow-fullams,  I,  3,  3.      Compl.  Gamester,  p.  9. 

Bristle-dice  are  there  also  fully  ex- 
plained, which  should  have  been  given 
under  that  article  : 

Bristle-dice  are  fitted  for  their  purpose,  by  sticking  a 
hog's-bristlc  so  in  the  comers,  or  otheru-ine  in  tho 
dice,  that  they  shall  run  high  or  low  as  they  plense; 
thii  bristle  must  be  strong  and  short,  by  which 
means,  the  bristle  bending,  it  will  not  lie  on  that  eule, 
but  will  be  tript  over.  lh\d. 
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LOWER,  s,     A  loweriDg  look,  a  frown. 

How  bline  or  Itale  lyes  in  their  Inngh  or  Umrtt 
Whilst  Uiey  ii\joy  their  happ^  blooming  flowre. 

uanvel,  Compl.  of  Rosamond. 
Fhiloclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  \rithout  so 
mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Sidney,  cited  by  Todd. 

LOWIN,  JOHN.  An  early  actor  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  particularly 
famoas  for  personating  Falstaff.  He 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  original ; 
but  if  the  date  of  his  birth,  1576, 
which  appears  on  a  picture  of  him  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  be  accurate, 
he  must  have  been  too  young  for  that 
part,  when  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
IV  appeared.  He  figures  in  the 
indoction  to  Marston's  Malcontent, 
with  other  players.  See  0.  PI.,  iv, 
p.  1 1,  &c.  His  name  occurs  in  many 
plays  of  James  the  First's  time.  It 
appears  that  heplayed  also  Morose, 
in  the  Silent  Woman  >  Volpone,  in 
the  Fox  ;  Mammon,  in  the  Alchemist ; 
Melantius,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy ; 
Aubrey,  in  the  Bloody  Brother ;  and 
many  other  parts.  See  the  edition 
of  Shakespeare  of  1813,  vol.  iii,  p. 
354;  also  p.  533.  He  and  Taylor 
were  managers  after  Heminge  and 
Condell .  Lowin  and  Taylor  published 
the  Wild-goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  when  it  was  recoTcred 
in  1652;  prefixing  a  dedication  "to 
the  Honoured  Few,  Lovers  of  Dram- 
matic  Poesie."  It  was  printed  in 
folio,  to  add  to  the  edition  of  1647, 
not  having  been  to  be  found  when 
that  was  published,  which  contains 
thirty-three  plays,  besides  masques. 

fliOWMOST.     For  lowest. 

It  skyUeth  not  whither  that  good  mens  sooles  hare 
ffone,  ueyther  into  what  place  their  karkases  have 
bene  ttirowen ;  am- gels  shall  fpde  them  oat,  and 
gather  them  tt^ther  from  the  tower  quarters  of  the 


world,  and  againe  from  the  hyghest  pole  of  heaven, 
to  the  lowmoile.  Parapknue  on  Bnsmus,  1548. 

fLOZB. 

Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  the  Swift- 
sure,  a  good  sailer,  gave  a  lote  from  the  fleet,  and 
came  into  the  bay  a  mile  before  them. 

Letter  dated  1625. 

LOZELL.    See  Losel. 
fLUBBERD.     A  lubber. 

p.  Thou  slovenly  Inhherd,  and  toyish  fdlow,  what  idle 
toyes  goettthon  fantasticating. 

The  Passenger  cfBenmuito,  1613. 
Thus,  whining,  pray'd  this  great  old  hMerd, 
The  chinkei  in's  cheeks  with  tears  all  blubberd. 

i7MMr«falfMl«,166S. 


LUBBERLAND.  There  was  i 
proverbial  saying  about  "  Lubb, 
where  the  pigs  run  about 
roasted,  and  cry,  Come  eat  me 
this  Ben  Jonson  alludes  in  t 
lowing  passage : 

Good  mother,  how  shall  we  find  a  pig  if  ^ 
look  about  for  it?  will  it  run  off  o'  the  spit 
mouths,  think  you,  as  in  Lubberland,  and  cr 

Bartk.  I 

This  was  something  like  the  j, 
Cocagne,  or  our  land  of  Co< 
and,  in  fact,  Florio  renders  C< 
in  his  Dictionary,  by  Lubbi 
It  was  properly  called  Lubbi 
because  lubbers  only  would  be! 
its  wonders. 

tTMs  month  the  weather  being  too  hot  for  1 
work,  it  will  be  good  for  them  to  i;o  into  £i 
where  the  rocks  are  all  of  eugsrcaiidy,  and  1 
ebb  and  flow  with  pure  canary  ;  the  timbe 
houses  is  veuison-pasty  crust,  the  morter 
custard,  paragellea  with  sack  posset;   mi 

Sow  upon  trees,  and  capons  ready  roasted 
e  country.  Their  fa;rgot8  are  made  of  ¥ 
hams  of  bacon,  and  instead  of  withs,  is  boi 
with  sausages.  There  is  also  an  high  mount 
of  Parmezan  grated  cheese,  whereon  dweU 
who  do  nothing  else  but  make  niackerooi 
them  with  capon-broth,  and  is  continual! 
them  about  to  whosoever  can  catch  them. 

Poor  Bo 

fLUBECK.  The  beer  of  Lube 
celebrated,  and  appears  to  hav 
very  strong. 

I  think  you're  drunk 
With  Lnbeck  beer  or  Brunswick  mum. 

JlberlMS  WalUnsi 

LUBRICAN,  it  seems,  was  a  spiri 
of  his  properties  we  are  no 
informed.  More  of  him  ms 
haps  be  found  in  the  old  Di 
logies.  His  groans  are  spokei 
deadly,  or  at  least  ominous. 

By  the  mandrake's  dreadful  groans. 
By  the  Lubricnn's  sad  moans. 
By  the  noise  of  dead  men's  bones 
In  cbAmel-houses  ratthng. 

Drayton,  Nymphid 

He  is   more   particularly  mei 
here,   and    is    called    Irish, 
because   it  is   an   Irishman   ^ 
alluded  to : 

As  for  your  Irish  Luhriean,  that  spirit. 
Whom  by  prepostrous  charms  thy  lust  hatl 
On  a  wrong  arcle,  him  I'll  damn  more  blac 
Than  any  tyrant's  soul. 

I>ecker,  Hon.  Wh.,  P.  8,  0.  PI., 

LUBRICK,  adj.  Incontinent; 
lubricus,  Latin. 

I'll  be  no  pander  to  him ;  and  if  I  find 
Any  loose  lubriek  'scapes  in  him,  I'll  watch 
And,  at  my  return,  protest  I'll  shew  you  al 

WitckufBdmoi 
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has  been  quoted  as  referring  to 
icon,  but  erroneously.  Lubrick 
:emplified  in  this  sense  from 
en,  and  in  cognate  senses,  from 
law  and  others.  See  Todd. 
An  old  name  for  a  pike  or 
from  lueius,  Latin,  or  lus^ 
;h.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  a  fuli- 
Q  pike;  bat  the  distinctioD,  if 

be  any,  is  between  jack  and 
these  uames,  not  between  pike 
uee.  Jack  is  a  young  fisb,  pike 
\ee  the  same  fish   full  grown. 

Walton,  who,  in  such  matters, 
at  authority,  says, 

^ty  luce  or  pike  it  takeu  to  be  the  tyrant,  at 
mon  is  the  king  of  the  fresh  wsters. 

Part  I,  chap,  viii,  n.  155. 
9S  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  ola  coat. 

Uttry  w,  lr»f  If  1. 

meaning  of  the  latter  passage 
)een  much  disputed;  perhaps 
e  Shallow  was  iuteuded  to  say 
the  salt  luce,  or  seo'pike,  is  an 
bearing  than  the  luce,  simply 
led,  which  is  the  fresh  pike.  It 
leen  generally  thought,  that  in 
at  sportive  dialogue  about  lucee 
ikes,  as  the  arms  of  justice 
)w,  Shakespeare  meant  to  allude 
me  of  his  Warwickshire  neigh- 
sir  Thomas  Lucy ;  and  to  con- 
little  good  humoured  satire  in 
iring  him  to  this  foolish  justice. 
)lunder  or  equivoque  between 
nd  louse,  which  sir  Hugh  Evans 
I,  occurs  also  in  a  lampoon  on 
lomas  Lucy,  which  Olays  pro- 
as Shakespeare's,  on  the  autho- 
f  a  Mr.  Jones : 

9tu  is  Lmey,  as  some  folks  miscall  it, 
Lnq^  is  idvsie  whatever  befall  it. 

die  satire  is  said  to  have  occa- 
l  the  removal  of  the  great  bard 
Warwickshire  to  London,  to 
we  owe  his  infinitely  superior 
gs.  See  Drake's  Shakespeare 
lis  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  409,  &c. 
luces  hauriant,  argent,  in  a  field 
ded  with  crosslets,  were  certainly 
rms  of  the  Lucys  of  Charlecot, 
ly  be  seen  in  Dugdale's  War- 
bire.  But  Shakespeare  has 
Shallow  a  dozen  of  these  fishes. 
Kshmongera*  Company  is  de- 


scribed by  Stowe  as  having  horses 
painted  like  sea4uees,  in  a  procession 
in  1298: 

Then  four  salmons  of  silver  on  foore  horses,  and  after 
them  sixe  and  fortie  ucmed  kaivhtes  ridiiiK  on  horses 
made  like  lueet  of  Ikt  tea.        Survey  qf  Loni.,  p.  71. 

The  sea-pike,  or  luce,  was  the  cod. 
See  Cotgrave,  in  Brocket  de  mer,  and 
Pike,  in  the  English  Dictionary  sub- 
joined. Merlus,  one  of  the  French 
names  for  cod,  is  lus  de  mer,  or  lus 
marin, 

Puttenham  gives  us  some  rhyming 
Latin  yerses,  in  which  pope  Lucius 
is  satirised,  by  comparing  him  to  the 
fish  lucius : 

Lucius  est  piscis  rex  et  tyrannos  aqnamm, 
A  quo  disconUt  Luciiu  iste  pamm. 

JrtofPoeMie,B.i,ch.7,^.9. 

False  quantities  were  not  much  re- 
garded by  the  poet  or  the  critic, 
otherwise  they  might  have  put  very 
easily, 

Bex  atqne  tyrannns, 

without  destroying  the  other  beauties 
of  the  line.  There  is,  however, 
another  such  error  in  six  lines  only 
that  are  cited. 
LUCERN,  s.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog; 
perhaps  as  coming  from  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

Let  me  have 
My  Lucems  too,  or  dogs  inor'd  to  bunt 
Beuts  of  most  rapine. 
CkapmtM**  Busty  ITAmbois,  act  iii,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii.  380. 

Also  an  animal  whose  fur  was  much 
valued: 

The  polecat^  masteme,  and  the  rich  skind  Luecme 
I  know  to  chase.  B.  ir  FL  Bcggai's  Busk,  iii,  8. 

In  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Pope  is 
mentioned  a  ''black  sattin  gown, 
faced  with  Luseme  spots."  On 
which  Warton  says,  in  a  note,  "  The 
spotted  fur  of  a  Russian  animal  called 
a  Lueem,  anciently  much  in  use  and 
esteem ;"  p.  7»  where  he  quotes  other 
authorities.  Minshew  thus  describes 
it: 

Lucsmst  which  is  the  skin  of  a  beast  so  called,  being 
neare  the  bifpiesse  of  a  wolfe,  of  a  colour  betweene 
red  and  bp>ime,  something  mayled  like  a  cat,  and 
mingled  with  blacke  spots,  bred  in  Muscorie  and 
Russia,  and  is  a  f  ery  ri«i  furre.     /» tke  word  Furrt, 

[Chapman  uses  the  word  in  II.,  zi, 
417,  where  the  original  is  Owet, 
wolves,  or  perhaps  jackalls.J 

t  As  when  a  den  of  bloody  luesnu  ding 
Aboat  a  goodly  palmed  hart.    .    .    .    Bat  mastered 

of  his  wound. 
Embossed  within  a  shady  hill  the  diocnu  (Sb»x^i^\aTa 

nwiML 


I.UC  5' 

tLUCULEHT.     Clew,  or  fair.  l*t 

Now  to  Ihii  (rmwid  pivillos  vevied  with  1oj]t  ind 
tnnile.lhe(mlnnraiitable  cliuipioB  of  tbc  intld, 

mtmt,  whtrrbj  hi  miglit   be    fefrahtd   tlUt  hit 
Tt^lar-i  Worla.  1<30. 

LUCr,  ST.  The  day  of  this  Raint  tiis 
the  13th  of  December,  aod  i»  still 
markedinourltalendari.  SeeBrady'i 
ClaTisCalend.,  ii,  322.  Donne  con- 
sidera  it  as  ihe  ihorkHt  d&y,  which 
it  VDuld  be  before  the  style  va» 
changed,  which  put  theeolptice  eleven 
days  later.  By  the  year  1689,  the 
shortest  day  was  become  the  1 1th  of 
December.  See  the  almBDHcks  of 
that  year.  This  saint  was  of  Syra- 
cnse,  and  an  early  martyr  to  the 
professioD  of  ChriBtianity. 
St.  Lucie  is  thus  celebrated  by  Vers- 
tegao,  in  his  Triumphe  of  Feminyne 
Saintes : 


fhe  bnljr  ji  uDilAyaiL 
Itn  nilb  the  nrsord  uih  mirtrid  ksi. 

And  (kiru  n  itue  n;nd.  i<«M,lt01,  p.  tt. 

Til  Oa  fOi^  midDlglit,  ind  (1  li  the  duj'i, 

Awu*!  f/oclxnal  KCBX  SI.  Ircii'i  Dat,  tniw  I** 
Slietlal  Bat.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S,  cd.  oF  1779. 
ThiDk  thit  thtj  bur;  &re.  and  Ihink  thit  lile 
Lan  thee  to  <l«p  bnt  &  fj,  Luat'tmahl- 

IM.,  FrogTfuo/llu  SoiU.  TOl.  [ii.  TS. 

LUCY,  BLACK.  A  lady  of  &  very 
different  character,  spoken  of  by  Ben 
Jonson : 

TUl  he  do  thit.  he  it  hnt  lite  the  'pien 


Bore  ibaa  nuuieil  t^ial  vej  to  hide  Ihyieir,  the  mon 
UiDB  ut  in  the  place. 

OHOfmn,  rol.  ii,  f.  Mi,  eO.  OilT, 

It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
ve  have  no  farther  account  of  this 
disreputable  lady. 
A  LUGGE,  «.,  for  a  slug,  or  sluggard. 
Anything  heavy  or  lumpish.  K.  As- 
cham  applies  it  to  a  bow,  vhich  was 
of  a  slnggish  nature : 

■  W.,ilo«B  of  ante,  follnwinBe' the  itrinse.  mm 
■ore  for  to  iut,  uua  pieauat  for  uee. 

TozBft.,  p.  t,  tepr. 

Of  these  bows  he  tells  us,  the  first 
was  spoiled  by  being  left  bent,  but 


2.  A  perch  or  rood  to  meaanr 
containing  16  feet  and  a  half: 

And  eke  thet  tmple  pit  jet  Sti  naotai 

For  the  laixe  leape  whiih  Dchan  dd  con] 

Couliii  tomahe,  bfuiB  eight  Ji^f  of  ftoiuhI. 

Sfou.  F.  Q, 

3.  An  ear,  or  rather  the  peodei 
of  the  ear.  Coles  render* 
Latin,  "Auris  lobus,  auricula  in 
In  this  sense  it  is  hardly  ob 
but  unpolished.  It  occurs 
whimsical  drama  of  Midas: 

Sole  him,  seise  him  hy  the  It 
phraseB  used  in  Lincolnshire,  i 

LUGGED,  por^  adj.     Pdicd  or 
by  the  ears  ;   from  luff. 


Tliouib  luffggit  indttd.  Bud  mmiided  venr  iU 

So  in  a  poem  by  captain  John  ' 

Thj  noil,  -hercWFth  llioa  lonajiee  lui'd. 
Aod  been  u  nd  u  bear  thit'g  fts'J. 

Wil  RhIo, 


Heail-lvggeel,  Lear,  iv,  2,  is  a  di 
thing.  It  means  only  pulled 
head. 
LUMBER,  or  LOMBARD  PYI 
bigb-seasoned  meat  pye,  of  i 
lamb,  for  which  receipts  are  gi 
Salmon's  Family  Dictionary,  am 
hooka  of  the  kind.  A  small 
called  The  Young  Cook's  M 
printed  in  1690,  terms  it  a  Z< 

fye,  which  is  probably  right ;  i 
tslian  pye.  It  was  made  of  i 
meat  and  beef  suet,  vith  forcei 
and  other  seasonings,  aud  dire) 
he  rolled  up  in  the  cauU  of  ^ 
the  form  of  sausages,  and  put 
pye. 

beefe,  paitr  of  beffc.  rout  Inrkrj,  lamlterjt 
ciutiud.  and  codliDR  lart,  Am]  Unii4t  of  ei 

Elcclio'  lA«Mtr.  IG 

.eJ.™rbuS'«nd  iince  Uicm  «^'.'ni»ll. 'i 
the  cutd  of  ■  ounn  ii(  milh,  lurnrd  -ith  tl 

minele  Ihne  Mother,  Ihen  Uke  ■  rponnfal 
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aD  these  tofether.  excent  the  marroir,  then 
t  up  in  long  bolei.  about  tne  bignen  of  an  eftg. 
ererT  bole  put  a  (rood  piece  of  marrow,  pot 
Dto  tne  pie ;  then  put  m  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
and  hau  a  sliced  lemon,  then  make  a  caudle 
e  vine,  augur  and  veijuice,  Mut  it  in  when  you 
lOr  pie  out  of  the  oven,  you  may  use  a  grain 
k  and  amberKriece. 

True  GmtUwoman's  Delight,  1676. 

'£.     To  look  sullen. 

n  ganle  her  at  the  hnrte,  that  now  the  heganne 
nc,  Immpe,  and  lowre  at  her  housebande. 

Riehe  kuFareweU,  nsi. 

•-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

e  ate«  and  he  drank,  and  he  kiaa'd,  and  he 

I  the  delights  of  Immp-Une  he  enjov'd ; 

at,  and  hit  mistreaa,  and  eke  too  his  liquor, 

II  fit  to  please  a  fat  rector  or  vicar. 

Derry  down,  down,  he. 

Old  Song. 

,  plur.  9,  Lunacy,  frenzy. 
!h.  Thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
»peare.  He  has  used  it,  ac- 
ig  to  the  modern  editors,  in  the 
r  Wives  of  Windsor  : 

roman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  teact  a^ain. 

lere  the  quarto,  1630,  and  the 
,  1623  and  1632,  read  line*  ;  the 
quartos,  vaine. 
?  Winter's  Tale : 

langerous  unsafe  Itaui  o'  the  king  I  beshrew 

•m — 

it  be  told  on't  and  he  shall.  ii,  3. 

it  is  authorised  by  the  old  edi- 
oilus  and  Cressida  we  have, 

Yea,  watch 
lettish  luHes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
Mssa^c  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
on  his  tide.  ii,  3. 

lis  place  again  it  is  Hanmer*s 

lation  from  lines;  but  certainly 

irobable. 

'  it  is  in  Hamlet : 

e  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure, 

zard  so  near  us,  as  dotli  hourly  grow 

t  of  his  lunes.  lit,  S. 

I  also  an  emendation  of  a  modem 
,  namely,  Theobald.  The  old 
M  read  brows,  the  folio  lunacies; 
t,  in  fact,  out  of  four  passages, 
tne  presents  us  with  this  word 
>  authority  of  the  old  editions  ; 
i%  in  all  the  places,  the  reading 
ainly  probable,  and  better  than 

for  which    it  is   substituted. 

we  find  any  other  authority  for 
ord,  it  would  greatly  increase 
obability. 
}IS,  s,     A  long,  awkward  feU 

LongiSf  French.  It  is  thus 
sly  defined  by  Minshew :    **  A 


slimme,  slow-back,  a  dreaming  gan- 
grill,  a  tall  and  dull  slangam,  that 
hath  no  making  to  his  height,  nor 
wit  to  his  making.''  As  to  his  gan- 
gril  and  slangum,  I  believe  they  are 
mere  slang.  Almost  the  same  words 
are  in  Cotgrave.  Coles  has  it,  ''A 
lungis,  procerus,  bardus." 

Knaves,  varletl  what,  lungit!  give  me  a  doxen  of 
stools  there. 

Decker's  Satiromastix,  Grig,  of  Drama,  iii,  119. 
now  dost  thou,  Ralph  ?  A.rt  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt  ? 
the  foul  great  lungus  Uid  nnraercifatly  on  thee. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Knight  of  Bum.  PestU,  act  ii. 
If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs 
for  catching  cold,  it  was  no  place  for  a  lungit. 

Jluph.andki$Bngl.,Vl. 

LUNOS,  s,     A  fire-blower  to  a  chemist. 

That  is  his  fire-drake. 
His  lungit  his  aepbyrus,  he  that  puffii  his  coals. 

B.  Jons.  Jlch.,  ii,  1. 

In  scene  the  second  he  several  times 
addresses  Face  by  the  name  of  Lungs, 

The  art  of  kindling  the  true  coal,  by  Lungs ; 
With  Nidudas  PaMuill's,  meddle  with  your  match. 
B.  Jons.  Sxecr.  on  Vulcan^  vol.  vi,  407. 

Among  the  members  of  his  philoso- 
phic college,  Cowley  mentions  "  two 
lungs,  or  chemical  servants." 
tro  LURCH.    To  absorb. 

Which  lurcheth  all  provisions  and  maketh  evoything 
dear.  Bacon^  Bsutg  zlv. 

Each  worde  (me  thought)  did  wound  me  so, 
£ach  lookc  did  lurehe  my  harte. 

TurbervilWs  TragieaU  TiOts,  1587. 

LURCH-LINE.  The  line  of  a  fowling- 
net,  by  which  it  was  pulled  over,  to 
enclose  the  birds. 

But  when  he  heard  with  whom  I  had  to  deale. 
Well  done  r quoth  he)  let  him  go  beate  the  bosh, 

I  and  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  steale. 
And  pluck  the  net  even  at  the  present  push. 

Uirr.for  Mag^^%^ 

LURDAIN.    See  Loubden. 

LUSH,  adj.     Of  uncertain  derivation, 

but  evidently  meaning  rich,  luxuriant, 

succulent,  as  applied  to  vegetation. 

llanmer  had  explained  it  otherwise, 

and  Johnson  followed  him. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I  how  green ! 

Tempest^  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
the  word  also  into  Mids.  N.  Dr.  in- 
stead of  luscious,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason. 

It  is  not  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  but 
has  been  found  in  some  other  authors; 
as. 

Then  greeneand  void  of  strength,  and  lush  and  foggy 
is  the  blade, 

hope. 

Oolding's  (Mdt  XT. 

iSI,  cited  by  Todd 


And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  h 

O, 
Shrubs  lush  and  almost  like  a  grystle. 


Also, 
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from  this,  there  being  no  more  certain 
origin  for  it. 

A  LUSK,  9.  A  lazy,  labberly  feUow ; 
derived,  with  some  probability,  from 
laehe,  French,  or  from  vin  louache, 
the  dregs  of  wine.  Cotgrave  renders 
falourdin,  ^*  A  liuJce^  lowt,  lurden,  a 
hibberly  sloven,  heavie  sot,  lumpish 
hoyden/* 

So.  ho.  to,  ho,  AppetitoB !  fiuth  now  I  think  MorpheoB 
himself  hath  been  here;  up,  with  a  pox  to  von ;  np, 
yon  Uuk  !  Lingua,  O.  PL,  t,  241 . 

The  lu»ke  in  health  is  woner  far 

Than  he  that  keeps  his  bed. 

KendoTs  Poem$,  1577, 1 7,  dt.  Cap. 
tWhat  thou  great  lutke,  said  I,  art  thou  so  farre  spent, 
that  thou  hast  no  hope  to  recorer?  what  hast  thou 
lost  thy  witte  tog^er  with  thy  wealth  ? 

Terence  im  Sngtitk,  1614. 

To  LUSK,  v.,  from  the  former.  To  loll 
about  idly,  to  be  lazy,  and  indulge 
laziness ;  to  lie  or  bask  at  ease. 

Not  that  I  meane  to  fain  an  idle  god. 

That  Insks  in  heav'n  and  never  looks  abroad. 

That  crowns  not  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice. 

Svlv.  Du  Bart.,  I,  vii. 
He  is  my  foe,  fHend  thou  not  nim,  nor  forge  him 

armes,  but  let 
Him  luskt  ^t  home  unhonoured,  no  good  by  him  we 
get.  Wamer,  Alh.  Bngl,,  vi,  W,  p.  147. 

Leaving  the  sensuall 
Base  hangers  oxuUuking  at  home  in  slime. 

Manton,  Sc.  of  ViU.,  iii,  8. 
tNay,  now  yon  puff,  lusk,  and  draw  up  your  chin. 
Twine  the  poor  chain  you  run  a  feasting  in. 

Cotgrav^i  Wit* Interpreter^lVH] p. 811. 

LUSKISH,  adj.     Lazy ;  from  LusK. 

Bouse  thee,  thou  sluegish  bird,  this  mirthftil  Mar, 
¥or  shame,  come  fortn,  and  leave  thy  liukisk  nest. 

Lrayton'i  Owl,  vol  iv,  p.  1S92. 

In  the  edition  of  1619  it  is  luskie. 

Than  any  swine-heard's  bnt,  that  lowsie  came 
To  luslisk  Athens.    Martton,  Se.  of  ViU.,  i,  8,  p.  184. 
Byther  for  a  diligent  labourer  to  be  planted  in  a  bar- 
rayne  or  stony  soyle,  or  for  a  luskitke  loyterer  to  be 
setled  in  a  ferliU  ground. 
HoHnsked'*  H'utory  of  Ireland,  C  S,  col.  1,  dt.  Cap. 

LUSKISHNESS, «.     Laziness. 

But  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew 

He  shook  off  Uukitkneese.  Spene.  F.  Q.,  VI,  1,85. 

fLUSTER.  A  den  of  a  wild  beast. 
From  Lat.  lustrum. 

But  turning  to  his  luster,  calves  and  dam 

He  shews  abhorred  death.     Ckapm.  Odyu.,  xvii. 

LUSTICK,  adj.  Lusty,  healthy,  cheer- 
ful. The  Dutch  word  lust  is  the  same 
ns  the  English,  and  lustick  is  only  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  adjective 
lustigh,  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
answers  to  our  lusti/.  The  folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  spells  it  lustique. 

'Ren  comes  the  kin^r.  Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Datchman 
says :  V\\  like  a  maid  the  better  while  I  have  a  tooth 
|n  my  head ;  why  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  corranto. 

JWt  weU  that  end*  w.,  ii,  8. 


To  make  his  heart  merry,  as  he  has  made 
As  lustick  aud  frolick  as  lords  in  thdr  bar 

Jovial  Crew,  O. 
Can  walk  a  mile  or  two 
As  Uutiqu*  u  ^  hoor. 

Eons  Beer-pofs  Inntikl*  Co 
died  by  Steeven 
What  all  lustick,  all  frolicksonie  f 

Witcke*  of  Lame* 

A  Flemish  peasant  is  represf 
saying  to  his  mistress. 

Come  yffrow,  dve  man  is  away  gane,  bi 
frolick,  lustick,  nigh  speel,  zing  and  daun 

Weakest  goes  to  the  K 

t^  LUSTRATB.     To  go  roum 

Thrice  through  Aventines  mount  he  doth 
Thrice  at  the  stonie  gate  in  vain  he  beats, 
And  from  the  hill,  Umce  tired,  he  retreatt 

rtrgil,  kg  f 

tLUSTY-GALLANT.    The  nan 
old  daunce,  and  probably  of 
lar  ballad  in  the  sixteenth  cei 

After  all  they  danst  lustie  gallant,  and 
Danish  lavalto  or  two,  and  so  departed. 

Nask's  Terrors  oftke  1 

LUSTYHED,  9.  Lustiness,  01 
lustfulness.  The  old  terminati 
or  'kood,  instead  of  -ness. 

Like  a  young  squire,  in  loves  and  lustgket 
His  wanton  days  that  ever  loosely  led. 

Spens.F 

It  is  common  in  Spenser's  wi 

That  whisper  still  of  sorrow  in  their  bed. 
And  do  despise  both  love  and  lustyhead. 

Drayt.  Bel.,  7,  v 

tLUSTY-JUVENTUS.  This 
title  of  an  early  morality  play 
ject  of  which  was  to  picture  ef 
"  the  frailty  of  youth."  He 
title  became  popular  in  the  s 
tion  of  a  gay  young  man. 

Old  lad,  and  bold  lad,  such  a  boy,  an 

inventus. 
Well  to  their  worke  they  goe,  and  both  1 

in  one  bed : 
Worke  so  wdl  they  like,  that  they  still 

working.  BamtfieUPs /iffectionate  She 

tLUSTY-LAWRENCB.  A  good 
er.     The  term  occurs  in  this 
Dekker's  Wonder  of  a  Kingdi 

•fTo  LUTE.     To  stop  up  with  i 

Thnn  put  all  this  composition  into  some  v 
must  be  well  luted  or  clayed  about  the  n 
emplnistred  that  the  clayeug  or  lutyng  be 
thcvioll.  Secretes  of  Mayster  ^ 

Let  them  stand  so  seven  days  well  covered 
then  after  distill  the  same  in  ashes  wit 
fire,  all  being  welt  luted,  for  the  space  ol 
(lest  the  honey  boil). 

Lupton's  Thousand  Not* 

tLUX.     Expensiveness.     Fr.  h 

For  the  learning,  the  prudentiall  state, 
and  austerity  of  the  one,  and  the  venera 
the  peeple  have  of  the  abstemious  and  rig 
of  the  other,  specially  of  the  Mendicants,  b< 
torn  compensation  for  the  lux  and  magnifi< 
two  last.  HoweWs  Familiar  La 

It  is  probable  that  luscious  is 
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LUXUR^  «.  A  laznrioua  or  Instfal 
person  ;  from  luxury,  in  the  sense  of 
incontinence. 

And.  'stead  of  heat,  kindle  inremal  fires, 
Within  the  tpendthriU  veins  of  a  dry  dnke, 
A  parch'd  and  juiceless  luxur. 

Rnenger't  Tragedy,  O.  PL,  !▼,  807. 

LUXURIOUS,  adj.     Lustful. 

She  knovs  the  heat  of  a  luxurioHM  bed. 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Muck  Ado  a.  N,t  iT,  1. 
O  most  insatiate,  huntrious  woman. 

TituM  Andron^  r,  1. 
What  worse  dissrace  did  ever  kins  sustain. 
Than  I  by  this  luxuriotu  couple  have? 

IFebtttr  and  RowUy'i  Tkrac,  Wonder^  i,l. 

LUXURY,  9.  Lewdness,  incontinence. 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  luxuria, 
in  the  usage  of  the  schools.  Hence 
iu89uria,  in  Italian,  has  the  same 
meaning,  and  luxure,  in  French. 
Capell  calls  it  the  proper  sense  of 
luxuria  ;  but  there  his  classical  know- 
ledge failed  him.  It  never  was  so 
used,  in  the  Latiu  lauguage,  before  its 
decline. 

How  the  deril  Ituntry^  with  his  fat  rump,  and  potatoe 
finger,  tickles  these  together  I      Tro.  and  Crtss-t  r,  2. 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  lusunhnd  damned  incest      Haml.,  i,  5. 
But  soft,  I  hear 
^  Some  vicious  fool  draw  near. 
That  cries,  we  dream,  and  swears  there's  no  such 
thing 
As  this  chaste  love  we  sing, 
Peace,  luxury !  B.  Jon$.  Forest  Bp.,  xii. 

About  his  wrist  his  blaxing  shield  did  fry 
With  sweltring  hearts  in  names  of  luxury. 

Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vii,  80. 

It  is  the  description  of  Fornication, 
or  Pomeius, 

When  women  bad  no  other  art  than  what  nature 
taught  'em ; — when  luxury  was  unborn,  at  least  un- 
taught the  art,  to  steal  firom  a  forbidden  tree. 

CJkapman's  Mons.  D'Olive,  i,  1. 

[Chapman,  Iliad,  xxi,  uses  this  word 
in  a  remarkable  sense  :] 

f  Would  to  heaven.  Hector,  the  mightiest 
Bred  in  this  region,  had  imbrued  his  Javeun  in  my 

breast. 
That  strong  might  fhU  by  itrong.    Where  now  weak 

water's  (auwrv 
Must  make  my  uath  blush ;  one  heaven-bora  shall 

like  a  hogberd  die. 
Drowned  in  a  dirty  torrent's  rage. 

J  LYAM,  or  LYME.  A  string  to  lead 
a  hound  in.     See  Lime-hound. 

My  dog'hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  lyam's  ty'd. 

Drayton,  Nymphal  6,  p.  1492. 

And  again : 

My  hound  then  in  my  lyam,  I,  by  the  woodman's  art 

Voreeast  where  I  may  lodge  the  goodly  hie-palm'd 

hart.  Ibid, 

LYBBET,  s.    A  stick  or  staff. 

A  beeaome  of  brrche,  for  babes  very  feete, 
A  long  lasting  ivbbet,  for  lonbbers  most  roeete ; 
A  wyUi  to  wynde  up  that  there  will  not  keepe, 
Byndt  it  all  up  in  one  and  use  it  to  sweepe. 

Cauaifitr  Common  CursUors,  A  i,  b. 


These  lines  are  there  illustrated  by  a 
woodcut,  representing  the  parts  and 
composition  of  a  birch-broom.     [See 

LiBBET.] 

LYDFORD  LAW,  prw.  The  law  of 
Lydford,  Devon ;  a  proverbial  saying, 
expressive  of  too  hasty  judgment,  as 
where  the  judge  condemns  first,  and 
hears  the  cause  afterwards.  Ray 
gives  the  proverb  thus : 

First  hang  and  draw, 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lidford  law. 

Prov.,  p.  239. 

There  is  a  facetious  ballad  preserved 
among  the  Harl.  MSS.,  2307,  in 
which  this  law  is  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.     It  begins, 

I  oft'  have  heard  of  Lydford  lauf. 
How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw. 

And  sit  in  judgement  after. 
At  first  1  woiid'red  at  it  much. 
But  since  I  find  the  reason's  such 

Aayt  deserves  no  hiughter. 

It  is  then  jocularly  accounted  for  by 
the  badness  of  the  castle,  where  im- 
prisonment was  worse  than  death. 
There  were,  probably,  staunary  courts 
there.  Ray  thinks  it  a  strong  satire 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Lydford;  but 
it  was,  possibly,  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  reflection  on  the  summary 
proceedings  of  the  stannary  laws. 
The  ballad  is  attributed  to  William 
Browne,  the  author  of  the  pastorals, 
in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  where 
it  was  first  printed.  It  was  reprinted 
by  Shaw,  in  the  Topographer,  vol.  ii, 
p.  380,  with  some  additional  remarks. 
See  Scarborough  warning. 
LYFEN,  V,  Of  uncertain  meaning, 
observed  only  in  these  lines : 

And  with  such  sJEhs, 
Laroeuts,  and  acclamations  lyfen  it. 

Marston,  Autonio^s  Revenge,  sign.  £  9. 

Can  it  mean  enliven,  or  revive? 
LYM.     See  Lim£-hound. 
LYMBO.     See  Limbo. 
LYMMER.     Apparently  a  plunderer. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had  hene  offred 
him,  by  those  lymmers  and  robbers. 

Holiush.  Hist,  oflrel,  B  b  4,  col.  3. 

LYMPHAULT,  from  limp,  and  halt. 
Lame. 

Or  Vulcanus  the  lymphaull  smiths. 

Chaloner's  Morus  Eneom.,  C  b. 
He  pTulcan]  plaieth  the  jester,  now  yrjih  hys  lymp- 
haultyne,  now  with  skoffing,  &c. 

Ditto,  cit.  by  Capell. 

Lymphaultyne,  is  probably  a  press 
error  for  lymphanltyng. 
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LYRIBLIRING.  A  sort  of  cant  or 
factitious  word  for  warbling  or  sing- 
ing. 

So  may  her  ears  be  led, 
Ilcr  ears  wliere  nmsike  lives. 
To  hciirc  mid  not  des)>iBe 
Thy  lyribliring  cries. 

Pembr.  Arcadia,  iii,  p.  895. 
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MACAROON,  *.  An  affected  busybody ; 
from  macearoni,  Italian.  I  have  not 
seen  any  instances  of  it,  except  the 
following,  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Todd: 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sijrht  of  lothed  meat, 
Ready  to  trarai) ;  so  I  siffh  and  sweat 
To  hear  this  maearon  talk  in  vaiiL 

Ikmue*i  Poewu,  p.  133. 
A  macaroon. 
And  DO  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

EUffy  OH  Donne,  ed.  1650,  ibid. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  sense  as  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age  remember  to 
have  been  given  to  the  adopted  word 
macaroni  itself;  namely,  a  first-rate 
coxcomb,  or  puppy ;  which  has  now 
another  temporary  appellation,  dandy, 
corrupted  or  abbreviated,  I  presume, 
from  Jack-a-dandy, 
MACE,  «.,  was  anciently  a  term  for  a 
sceptre;  it  means,  however,  in  the 
following  passages,  a  more  destructive 
weapon,  a  club  of  metal.  Massue, 
French,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it  in  his 
Dictionary. 

0  mturdrons  slamber ! 
I«a\'st  thoa  thy  leaden  nuice  upon  my  boy, 
Tl.'at  plays  thee  musick?  Jutins  Cos.,  iv,  3. 

Thus  also : 

Arm'd  with  their  greares.and  maces,  and  broad  swords. 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  542. 

In  the  sense  of  a  sceptre,  we  find  it 
in  Reveral  places : 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  maee. 

Suenscr,  cited  by  Stcevcns. 
Proud  THrquiiiius 
Hooted  from  Rome  the  sway  or  kinuly  mace. 

Marius  and  Sylla,  IbU,  cit.  St. 

tMACE-ALE. 

Let  his  diet  be  very  good  warme  meates.  Two  morn- 
ings next  following  give  him  a  Uttle  Mitliridatum  in 
clarified  maee  ale,  and  cause  him  to  sweate  an  houre 
or  two  in  )iis  bed. 

Barrongh's  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

MACHACIIINA,  9,  A  dancer  of  mat- 
tachine  dances;  from  Mattaccino, 
Italian,  a  buffoon  who  danced  in  a 
mai^k.  It  is  used  by  Harrington,  in 
his  translation  of  Ariosto,  but  is  not 


warranted,  in  that  place,  by  the 
original : 

A  foule.  deforrod,  a  bmtish  cursed  crew. 
In  body  like  to  antike  worke  devised. 

Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew. 
Like  masking  ilaekaehinas  all  disguised, 

Some  look  like  doirs,  and  some  like  apes  in  rew. 

B.  vi.  St  6L 

Harrington  elsewhere  writes  the  name 
of  the  dance  in  the  same  manner: 

I  compared  the  homely  title  of  it  onto  an  ill-favoaied 
vizor,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  stage-playea,  when  they 
dance  Machackinas,  which  covers  as  sweet  a  £u8 
sometimes,  as  any  is  in  the  companie. 

Anatomie  of  Ajax,  sign.  L,  ii,  6  [1596]. 

But  see  Mattachin. 
ti?y  MACK.     A  popular  oath. 

u  not  my  daughter  Maudge  as  fine  a  mayd. 
And  yet,  by  Mack,  you  see  she  trooles  the  bowle. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  BeUamm,  1638,  p.  ISO. 

fMACKINS.  Perhaps  a  diminutive  of 
the  preceding. 

There  is  a  new  trade  lately  come  op  to  be  a  ToeaAioii, 
1  wis  not  what ;  they  call  'em  boeta,  a  new  name  for 
lu'ggars  I  thinke,  since  the  statute  against  mfOBL 
I  would  not  have  my  zonne  Dick  one  of  those  soeU 
for  the  best  pig  in  my  stye,  by  the  maclci$u  I  Beets  f 
heav'n  shiela  him. 

Randolph's  Muses  LooHng-fUssa,  IMS. 

MACON,  for  Mahomet.  An  old  Eng- 
lish form  ;  as  also  Mahound,  q.  ▼. 

Praised,  quoth  he,  be  Maeon,  whom  we  serve, 
This  land  I  see  he  keeps,  and  will  preserve. 

Fairfax,  Tom*  xii,  10. 
But  he  that  kil'd  him  shall  abuy  therefdn^ 
By  Macon  and  Lanfusa  he  doth  sweare. 

Harringt.  Ariosto,  zvi,  S4. 

MACULATION,  #.  Spot,  atain,  or 
corruption  ;  an  uncommon  word,  not 
BO  properly  obsolete,  as  never  tho- 
roughly in  use ;  from  macuia,  Latin. 

For  I  will  throw  my  slove  to  death  himself 
That  there's  no  mactUation  in  thy  heart. 

Tro.  and  Creu^  if,  4. 

fMAD.     Like  mad,  furiously,  madly. 

So  that  the  Belgians,  hearing  what  a  clatter  the 
Albionians  made  uf  their  vict(M7  which  they  had  got 
but  b^  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  a  making  a  bonfires 
and  &-e-work8  like  mad,  and  rejoicing  and  irinmphii^ 
for  the  great  victory.  The  Pagan  Prince,  KWX 

fMAD.     An  earthworm.     See  Mooles. 

fMADGE.      A  popular  name   for  an 

owl,  sometimes  called  a  madge-howlet. 

The  skritch-owl,  us'd  in  falling  towra  to  lodge^ 
Th'  unlucky  uight-raven,  and  thou  lasie  wtetdga 
That  fearing  light,  still  seekest  where  to  bide, 
The  hate  and  scorn  of  all  the  birds  beside. 

IhsRartsa^ 
V  accompany  his  all-lamcntcd  herse. 
In  hubliug,  jobiing,  rumbling,  tumbling  Terse, 
Son;e  smooth,  some  harsh,  some  shorter,  and  sobs 

long : 
As  sweet  melodious  as  madge-howlets  song. 

Taylor's  IForkai,\€SO. 

MA  DRILL,  for  Madrid;  whether  by 
corruption,  or  on  any  authority,  I 
have  not  discovered. 

Y«»ur  ciitcrprizes,  accidents,  untill 

\<>u  should  arrive  at  court,  and  reach  Mndrin. 

Bft  Corbet  to  the  D  of  Buck.,  Pomns,    .  7a 
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c  great  spectacle,  when  the 

I  Rreat  and  spacious  Eiijclish 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inne,  ir,  S. 


It  it  not  peculiar  to  that  author,  but 
was  perhaps  common.  It  occurs 
twice  in  one  scene  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

Were  you  ever  in  Spaine? — I  would  hare  you  go  to 
MadriU,  and  against  some  great  spectacle,  when  the 
court  lies  there,  provide  a 
oxe  and  roste  him  whole. 

Again: 

■  Fur  a  rare  and  monstrous  spectacle  to  he  seen  at 
IfadriU.  Ibid. 

I  cannot  account  for  this  termination 
of  the  name,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  exemplified  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 
MAGE,  3.  Magician.  Magusy  Latin ; 
mago,  Italian. 

First  enterinE,  the  dreadfoll  moffe  there  fownd. 
Deep  busied  *bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

^^eiu.  F.  Q^  m,  iii.  14. 

Spenser's    Archimage    means    chief 
magician. 
fMAGGOT-MAN. 

Mr  magffoi-mam  Sam  at  the  first  Temple-sate 
Will  fuiiher  inform  you;  if  not,  mr  wife  Kate. 

Carf^t  C<meM  Amoris,  16S7. 

fMAGGOT-PATED.     Whimsical. 

Mercury  ill  placed,  gives  a  troublesome  witt,  a  kind 
of  a  fantastick  man.  wholly  bent  to  fool  Iiis  estate  and 
time  away,  in  prating  atid  trying  of  nice  conclusions, 
and  maggot  pated  whimsies,  to  no  purpose. 

Bishop's  Marrow  of  Astrology,  p.  60. 

MAGNIFICAL,a^'.  Magnificent,  splen- 
did,  pompous. 

Bestowed  upon  him  certaine  gifts  after  the  Turkish 
manner,  anu  inMa^nj/Era/ZtearmesgHve  him  answere. 
Knollrs'  Hist,  oj  the  Turks,  p.  993. 
Pandosto,  whose  mind  was  frau;rht  with  princely 
liberality,  entertained  the  kiu^,  princes,  auu  nuble- 
men  with  such  subniisse  court esie  and  nuignijicall 
boanty.  Dorastus  and  Faunia,  A  8,  cit.  Cap. 

Used  also  in  our  translation  of  the 
Bible,  I  Chron.,  xxii,  5. 
fMAGNIFIQUE.      Used  in   the  same 
sense. 

This  king  at  Boloignc  was  victorious ; 
III  peace  and  warre,  magmfique,  glorious ; 
In  nis  mge  bounty  he  (ud  oft  expresse 
Ilis  libenihty  to  bee  excesse. 

Tagloi's  Workes,  1C30. 

MAGNIFICO,  9,  A  title  given  to  the 
grandees  of  Venice,  who  were  also 
called  elarissimos.  See  Coryat,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  7,  15,  32,  repr. 

Twentv  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  anu  the  mognificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuuded  with  him. 

Mer.  of  Ven.,  iii,  2. 
For,  be  sure  of  this, 
That  the  magnijico  is  much  beloved.  Othello,  i,  2. 

In  the  dramatis  personae  of  Ben 
Jonson*s  Fox,  Vol  pone  is  called  a 
magni/ico,  and  he  says  to  Mosca, 

Mosca,  go 
Straight  take  my  habit  of  eltuisthto, 
A.aU  walk  the  streets.  Act  v,  sc.  3. 


Which  shows  that  they  were  synony- 
mous. 

How,  father !  is  it  not  possible  that  wisdom  should 
be  found  out  by  igniorance  ?  I  pray  then,  how  do  many 
magnifcoes  linu  it  ?    Uog  has  lost,  /-c,  O.  PL,  vi,  403. 

Fiorio*8  Italian  Dictionary,  under 
Magnifico,  has,  "  nobly-minded,  mag- 
nificent. Also  a  magnijico  of  Venice  ;** 
and  Minshew,  in  Magnificent,  says, 
**  the  chief  men  of  Venice  are,  by  a 
peculiar  name,  called  magnifici,  i.  e., 
magfiificoes/* 
MAGOllES.  The  country  of  the  great 
Mogul,  formerly  called  Maghoore. 
See  Howe's  Continuation  of  Stowe's 
Chronicle,  p.  1003,  where  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  corruption  to  call  that 
prince  Mogul, 

My  almanack,  made  for  the  meridian 
And  height  of  Japan,  giv't  th'  £ast  India  company; 
There  they  may  smell  the  price  of  cloves  and  pepper, 
Motikeys,  and  china  dishes,  five  years  ensuing, 
And  know  the  success  of  the  voyage  of  Magores. 

Albumatar,  O.  PL,  vii,  146. 

MAGOT-PIE.  The  bird  now  called,  by 
abbreviation,  a  mag-pie.  Most  pro- 
bably from  the  French,  magot,  a 
monkey,  because  the  bird  chatters 
and  plays  droll  tricks  like  a  monkey. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 

Bv  maggot  pifs  and  chonjrhs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  blood  of  man.  Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

Augurs   seems  to  be   put  there   for 

auj^uries. 

lie  calls  her  magot  o'  pie. 

More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  cit.  Farm. 

Minshew  and  Cotgrave  both  have 
maggatapie  in  several  places ;  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  called 
maggoty  pie,  from  its  whimsical  drol- 
lery in  chattering  &c.,  quasi,  comical 
pie,  or  fantastic  pie. 
MAIIOUND,  or  MAHOUN.  Another 
corrupted  name  of  Mahomet.  See 
Macon.  Supposed  to  be  formed 
from  Mahomed:  but  Skinner  says, 
**  Credo  Gallos  ipsos  olim  Mahoine- 
tem  Mahon  appellaisse,  licet  vox  jam 
in  desuetudinem  abiit  ;'*  in  coufirma- 
tion  of  which  the  two  parts  of 
Lacombe's  Dictionnaire  have  Mahom 
and  Mahon  for  Mahomet.  Roque- 
fort also  has  Mahom,  Mahon,  Mahons, 
and  Mahum,  all  as  ancient  terms  for 
Mahomet,  or  Mahometans. 

And  ofteJitimes  by  Termagaunt  and  Mahcund  swore. 

Speas.F.  Q.,  VI,  vii,  4^. 
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And  fiDwIy  nid ;  by  MMkotau,  coned  thiefe 
That  direftOlrtroke  thou  demrlyihaltabY.  , 

Ibid.,  II.  viii.  8S. 
Mara,  or  Minerra,  MmkoHnd,  Termm^t, 
Or  vhoM  ere  you  ere  that  fixht  nffainst  me. 

Selintu,  Emp.  of  the  Turks,  C  4,  cit.  Cap 
Of  nmdry  fiiith  together  in  that  town. 

The  lesser  part  in  Christ  believed  well, 
The  greater  far  were  Tofries  to  Makown. 

Faiff.  Tasso,  i,  84. 

MAID-MARIAN.    See  Marian. 

MAIDEN,  adj.,  as  applied  to  a  fortress, 
or  fortified  town,  meant  properly  one 
that  had  never  been  taken,  or  was 
deemed  impregnable.  This  is  the 
true  interpretation,  and  I  believe  still 
holds,  in  military  language.  Of 
Beauvais,  on  the  Oise,  the  French 
writers  say,  "Elle  se  glorifie  de 
n*avoir  jamais  6te  prise ;  ce  qui  Ta 
fait  nommer  la  Pucalle."  This  ex- 
planation has  been  overlooked.  See 
Todd. 

t^MAIGNIE.    A  many. 

A  maiffHie  of  them  the  desier  of  bodyly  health  had 
occasioned  so  to  doe ;  a  good  nnmbre,  the  stranuffe- 
nesse  of  miracles  did  move ;  and  venue  manye  did 
the  vertue  and  power  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  draue 
unto  him.  Parepkrase  of  Enumutt  1548. 

To  MAIL  a  hawk.  To  pinion  her,  or 
fasten  down  her  wings  with  a  girdle. 

Prince,  bT  your  leave,  I'll  have  a  circingle. 
And  mait  yon,  like  a  hawk. 

B.  and  FT.  Pkitaster,  act  ▼.  p.  171. 

f  MAIN,    ji  main  pace,  quick  walking. 

But  the  left  wing  of  the  horsemen  (considering  a 
great  number  of  them  were  yet  disparkled  asonder) 
being  with  much  difficultie  brought  together,  marched 
a  nuin  pace,    Holland' t  Ammiauus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

fMAIN.    A  throw  at  dice. 

And  not  unlike  the  use  of  foule  gamesters,  who  having 
lost  the  maitu  by  true  judgement,  thinke  to  face  it 
out  with  a  false  oath. 

ImU^s  Buphua  and  his  BngUmd. 

tMAINEPERNER.    A  bail. 

Thou  knowest  well  ynough  that  I  am  thy  pledge, 
borowe,  and  maynepemer. 

HaU'i  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IF,  fol.  12. 

fMAINTAIN.  To  back,  as  in  betting, 
&c. 

He  shall  not  want  those  will  maintain  him  for  any 
sum.  Shirley's  Coronation^  i,  1. 

tMAlNTENANTLY.  Presently.  From 
the  Fr. 

The  Scottes  encouraged  a  fresh,  assnyled  theyr  enimies 
with  more  egre  mindes  than  they  had  done  at  the 
finite,  so  that  mayntenantly  both  the  winges  of  the 
Brytishe  armie  were  utterly  discomfited. 

HoUnsked,  1577. 

To  MAKE,  V.  To  do,  to  be  occnpied 
in  anything;  a  familiar  use  of  the 
word.  TFhat  make  you  here?  that 
is,  what  brings  yon  here?  what  is 
the  occasion  of  your  coming  or  being 
here?   what  are  yon  aboat?     It  is 


▼ery  frequently  used  by  Shake- 
speare, 

Now,  sir !  what  mcite  yw  here  ?      Am  you  lit*  U,  i,  1.     ) 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  yon 
at  Klnnour?    Rot.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  otbor 
occasion.  HamUt,  ii,  S. 

So,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  King 
asks,  "what  makes  treason  hereV^ 
that  is,  "what  business  has  treason 
in  this  place?"  See  also  Timon  of 
Athens,  iii,  5,  and  Haml.,  i,  2. 

What  maVtt  thou  kere,  Time?  thou,  that  to  this 

minute 
Nev^  stood  still  by  me  ? 

B.  and  Ft.  Four  PUnt  in  One,  vol.  z,  56S. 
Night's  bird,  quoth  he,  what  marit  tkou  in  tkispUut, 
To  view  my  wretched  miserable  case  f 

Drayton's  Owl,  vol.  IT,  p.  1310. 
You  that  are  more  than  our  discreter  fear 
Dares  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  nuUte  yMi  kertf 
Davenant  to  tke  Q.  at  Lady  AngU$«f9. 

Johnson,  in  Make,  No.  16,  gives  in- 
stances of  this  usage  from  Dryden. 
It  is,  however,  no  longer  current. 

2.  To  fasten,  or  secure  a  door,  &e. 
This  is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and 
other  counties. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  oat 
at  the  casement.  Js  you  like  it,  iv,  1. 

Why,  at  this  hour,  the  doors  are  1110^0  against  yoo. 

Com.  of  Errors,  iij«  1. 

3.  To  make,  for  to  compose  verses. 

Poeav  is  his  skill  or  craft  of  makiuy ;  the  very  fiction 
itself,  the  reason  or  form  of  the  work. 

B.  Jons.  Discov.,  vol.  vii,  p.  146,  Whalley. 
Addicted  from  their  births  so  much  to  puesv, 
That,  in  the  mountains,  those  who  scarce  nave  seen 

a  book, 
Most  skilfully  will  make,  as  though  from  art  they 

took.  Drayton,  PolyoU.,  Song  iv,  p.  781. 

This  word,  and  maker,  are  used  in 
this  sense  by  Chaucer ;  who  has  also 
makings,  for  poetical  compositions. 

4.  To  make  all  split,  a  phrase  to  ex- 
press great  violence. 

I  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  m, 
to  make  aU  split.  Mids.  Nigkt's  Dr.,  i,  9. 

Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all  split. 

B.  and  Fl.  Seomfnl  Lady,  ii,  p.  811. 
Her  wit  1  must  employ  upon  this  business,  to  prepare 
my  next  encounter,  but  in  such  a  fashion  as  shall 
make  all  split.  Widow's  Tears,  O.  PL,  vi,  168. 

This  expression  is  similar : 

I  love  a  sea-voyage,  and  a  blustring  tempest. 

And  Ut  aU  split.        B.  and  Fl.  WUdgoose  Ckata,  v,  6. 

5.  To  make  danger,  to  try,  a  Latinism, 
facere  periculum;    which   would  be 

better  rendered  "to  make  experi- 
ment." 

If  there  be  e'er  a  private  oomer  as  you  go,  sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o*  the  way,  make  danyer. 
Try  what  they  are,  try. — 

B  and  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  iii,  4. 
Thou  tnlk'st  as  if 
Thou  wert  lousing  thyself;  but  yet  I  will  maka  danyer. 
If  I  prove  one  o'  th'  worthies,  so. 
'  B.andFl.  Propkstou,  iv,  S. 
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After  seeing  the  above  patsages,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  following, 
from  the  aame  aothors,  must  be 
pointed  so  as  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ini 


tur.  Ton  mnit  aov  pnt  on  boldnen,  there*!  bo 

EToidiiig  it  i 
And  eUnd  ul  haiardt,  fly  at  all  games  braTely. 
They'll  eay  yoa  went  ont  like  an  ox,  and  retnrn'd  like 

an  an,elie. 
BH.  I  ahall  «mI»  dtu^tr,  rare.   WildgooH  CkMse,  i,  S. 

That  is,  I  shall  surely  try ;  otherwise 
pointed,  it  seems  inconsistent. 

6.  To  make  nice,  to  scruple,  of  make 
objections  to  anything. 

And  he  that  itandfl  upon  a  lUpperr  place, 
Mmies  mtee  of  no  rik  nold  to  itay  nim  np. 

X.  Jokth  iii*  4* 

7.  To  make  fair  weather^  to  coax  a 
person,  and  bring  them  into  good 
humour  by  flatteries. 

And  hy  an  holy  aemblanre  bleare  men's  eyea 

When  he  intendi  tome  damned  nllanies. 

Iijon  makufuirn  wtMtktr  onto  Jove, 

That  he  might  make  foole  worke  with  his  faire  love, 

And  if  right  sober  in  his  outward  semblance. 

Demure  and  modest  in  his  countenance. 

Maritim'*  Satirei,  Sat.  1. 

'fTo  MAKE.  "You  are  upon  a  busi- 
nesse  that  will  either  make  you  or 
mar  jon,*'  Howell,  1659,  t.  e.,  on  a 
business  of  so  much  risk  that,  if  it 
succeed,  it  will  make  your  fortune, 
but  if  otherwise,  will  enti^ly  ruin 
you. 
To  make  a  dog, 

Tboee  who  said  they  were  noble,  and  degenerated 
from  it,  were  not  exempted  from  the  Just  eflfects  of 
my  choler;  I  did  instruct  them,  that  to  be  noble  was 
not  to  ride  a  horse  well,  or  to  handle  a  sword,  to  man 
n  hawk,  or  Ic  make  a  dogg,  nor  to  jut  it  in  the  streets 
with  rich  accoutrements.    Hiitory  qf  Franeumy\(ihh. 

To  make  muck  of, 

M.  SaSer  me,  I  have  begun  to  nuke  muck  of  him ;  . 
O  Chremes  lietpe  me  out  with  it  still  that  it  cease  not 
C.  Well,  say  that  you  spake  with  me,  and  conferred  of 
the  marriage.  Terenea  in  Bnglitk,  1614. 

To  make  a  shoe, 

A.  To  take  away  alio  purse,  and  money,  they  call  it, 
to  mak$  « tkooei  or  else,  to  make  a  little  liver. 

Pasitngir  ofBenpcnuto,  1613. 

MAKE,  «.  A  mate,  companion,  lo?er, 
husband,  or  wife ;  from  maca,  Saxon. 
It  was  used  in  the  following  pro- 
verb: 

There's  no  goose  so  grar  in  the  lake. 
That  cannot  find  a  gander  for  her  make. 

Lyljf't  Mother  Bow^U,  iii,  4. 
All  your  parishioners, 
As  well  your  laicks,  as  your  quiristers. 
Had  need  to  keep  to  their  warm  feather-beds. 
If  they  be  sped  of  loves }  this  is  no  season 
To  seek  new  nuke*  in.       B.  Jotu.  TtUe  qfa  Tub,  i,  1. 
And  of  faire  Britoraart  example  take. 
That  was  m  true  in  lore,  m  turtle  to  her  nuke. 

Spent.  F,q.,Ul,xx,2. 


Tet  never  durst  he  for  his  lady's  sake 

Break  sword  or  launce,  advanc'd  in  lofty  seU, 
As  fair  he  was  as  Githarea's  nuke.  Fairf.  Tasso,  iv,  46. 
Among  whose  spoils,  great  Solyman's  fair  makef 
With  her  deare  children,  we  did  captive  take. 

Mirror  for  Magittr.,  p.  643. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  this 
word,  the  following  quaint  witticism 
would  not  be  intelligible.  In  Ben 
Jonson*s  New  Inn,  the  Host  contrives 
to  form  a  hieroglyphic  to  express  this 
sentence,  ''a  heavy  purse  makes  a  light 
heart  ;'*  which  he  thus  interprets : 

There  'tis  exprest!  first,  by  a  purse  of  gold, 
A  keatjf  puree,  and  then  two  turtles,  nukes, 
A  heart  with  a  light  stuck  in't,  a  light  heart. 

Act  i,  sc.  1. 

For  want  of  knowing  this  word, 
R.  Dodsley  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  it  to  mates,  in  the  expression 
of  '.'  New  Custome  and  his  makes.** 
O.  PL,  i,  269. 
MAKE-BATE,  s.  A  disturber  of  peace, 
a  causer  of  quarrels ;  from  to  make^ 
and  bate,  a  quarrel.  The  same  as 
Breed-bate. 

So  that  love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  make-heUe, 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel. 

Pemkr.  Arcadia,  B.  ii,  p.  150. 
Disdaining  this  fellow  sliould  play  the  preacher,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chiefest  make-batee.  Ibid.,  p.  200. 
For  when  men  at  length  bejdn  to  be  weary,  and  to 
repent  of  their  needless  qoarrets, — they  will  certainly 
find  out,  detest,  and  invert  the  edge  of  their  dis- 
pleasure upon  these  wretched  make-bate*. 

Barrow,  Sermon  on  Rom.  xii,  18. 

Stanyhurst,    in    his    translation    of 
Virgil,   calls    Erinnys   a  make-bate. 
Hall  has  a  similar  compound,  make- 
fray  : 

If  brabbling  make-fray,  at  each  fair  and  size. 
Picks  quarrels  fur  to  shew  his  valiautize. 

B.  iv,Sat4. 

In  Flecknoe's  Enigmatical  Characters, 
that  of  a  make-bate  is  drawn  at 
length.     P.  86. 

Swift  is  one  of  the  latest  authors 
who  have  used  it,  and  he  is  cited  for 
it  by  Johnson.  The  passage  at  large 
forms  no  bad  definition  of  the  word : 

This  sort  of  outrageous  party-writers — are  like  a 
couple  of  make-bates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a 
thousand  stories,  and  by  keeping  friends  Kt  a  distance, 
hinder  them  frum  comin|r  to  a  good  understunding; 
as  they  certainly  would,  if  they  were  suffered  to  meet 
and  debate  between  themselves.     Examiner,  No.  16. 

It  is  used  also  by  Richardson,  in  his 

Familiar  Letters  (Lett.  35),  who  uses 

make-debate  in  the  same  sense  (Lett. 

55). 

Analogously  to  this,  Shakespeare  has 

the  word  make-peace: 

To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age. 

mck.UX^. 
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MAKE-LESS.  One  deprived  of  his  or 
her  mate ;  from  make  in  that  sense. 

Ah,  if  thou  itBucIeas  shall  hnp  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeUti  wife. 

The  world  will  be  thy  widuw  still  and  weep. 

Sktjcesp.,  Sonnet  ix,  SuppL,  i,  p.  588. 

This  word  is  used  by  Chaucer.  It  is 
also  in  Coles*  Dictionary,  but  is  there 
rendered  incomparabilis,  i.  e.,  one 
who  cannot  have  a  make,  or  match. 
MAKER.  A  poet.  See  to  Make, 
No.  3. 

But  now  let  us  see  how  the  Greekcs  have  named  it, 
aod  liow  they  deemed  uf  it.  The  Greekes  named  hira 
woirfrriy,  which  name  linth,  as  the  nioiit  excellent, 
llfone  through  other  languages:  it  cometh  of  this 
Murd  iroMii',  to  tuake:  wUereio  1  know  not  whetiier 
by  lucke  or  wisdome,  wee  Euglisiimen  have  met  with 
tae  Greekes  iu  callinf  him  a  maker. 

l^ney*$  Defence  ofPoesxe,  p.  506. 
First,  we  reqnirt  In  our  poet  or  maker  (for  that  title 
our  lauguaxe  tffords  him  elegantly  with  the  Greek)  a 
goodness  of  natural  wit. 

B.  Jont.  Discoveries,  vol.  rii,  p.  148. 
Thus  have  you  seen  the  maker's  double  scope 
To  profit  and  detij^ht.  Ibid.,  Bpil.  to  Staple  of  News. 
A  poet  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  maker.  And  our 
English  name  well  conformes  with  the  Greeke  word : 
for  of  iroMtf,  to  make,  they  call  a  maker  poeta. 

Puttenk.  Art  of  Unfl.  Poesie,  p.  1. 
So  is  there  yet  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  tliis  arte, 
another  manner  of  exomation,  which  resteth  in  the 
fashioning  of  our  maker's  hingua're  and  stile. 

Ibid.,  B.  Ul,  ch.  i.  p.  114. 
Where  he  her  ioveraigne  Ouse  most  happily  doth 

meet, 
And  him  pie  thrice-three  maids,  Apollo's  offspring, 

greet 
With  all  their  sacred  gifts;  thus  expert  being  grown 
In  musick,  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  known. 

Drat/t.  Polyolb.,  xv,  p.  948. 

So  also  he  says  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

And  for  a  chair  may  'mongst  the  muses  call, 
As  the  most  curious  maker  of  tlit  m  all. 

Blrffirs,  vol.  iv,  p.  1257. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  instances, 
and  some  in  Tudd's  Johnson,  even  as 
late  as  Dr.  VVarton,  the  word  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  ever  established 
in  our  language  in  that  sense.  As 
introduced  by  Warton,  it  is  merely  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  word 
poet. 

fOiir  elder  poets  graces  had,  those  all 

Slii>  now  deU-nnincd  to  unite  in  one. 

So  tu  burptuis  Itciiicir,  and  railed  him  Brou nc ; 

Tliat  litguar'd  bv  Jiis  birtii,  sin's  now  so  poor, 

That  of  true  vwlrrs  she  can  uwike  no  more. 

y'ersrs  prfjirt  d  In  Brovnc's  Pmtorah. 
tAftcr  this  noble  tarh^  Iii8  untinu'ly  decease,  sir 
Anthony  Sentit'trer  was  returned  into  Irvluntlc  U>nl 
dcpntic,  who  das  a  wise  man  and  a  wary  ^oitlenian, 
a  VHliaut  strvitour  in  warrc,  and  a  g<x>d  justiccr  in 

IH-acc.  properly  lenmid.agiHKl  maker  m  the  Kn^lisli(>, 
laving  gnivilie  so  culerlacod  with  pleasnutm-sse,  m 
with  an  fxcetdiiijr  jukmI  grace  he  would  atiaine  the 
one  wiihout  pooling  Uniiipishiicssc,  and  ex(  reise  the" 
other  withuui  loaUiluU  ligltlucsse.      Uultmh-d,  1577- 

MALE,  or  MAIL,  *.  A  bag  or  trunk 
to  carry  goods  in  travelling.  Malle, 
French.     Still  used  for  the  post-bag. 


and  thence  for  the  carriage  which 
conyeys  letters.  See  Minsbew  in 
**a  male,  bouget,  or  budget." 

No  I'envoy,  no  salve  in  the  male,  sir. 

Love's  L.  L.,  m,  1. 
Wlio  invented  these  monsters  first  did  it  to  a  gofUj 

ende, 
To  have  a  male  readie  to  put  in  other  folkes  stuff. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  O.  PI.,  i,  890. 
Open  the  males,  yet  guard  the  treasure  sure. 

TambnrUxne,  1S90.  dt.  Si 

Foul  maJe  some  cast  on  fair  board,  be  carpet  nere  so 

clean.  JStsser^s  Hush.,  p.  ISL 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  malet  in  this 
sense,  for  which  he  cites  Shelton's 
Don  Quixote,  iii,  9. 
MALE-COTOON,  or  MELICOTTON. 
A  sort  of  late  peach.  Malum  cotoni" 
alum,  a  cotton  apple,  from  the  rough 
coat.  Bacon  mentions  it  as  coming 
in  September. 

Peaches,  aprioota, 
And  maU-wtoons,  with  other  choicer  plumbi. 
Will  serve  for  large-siz'd  bullets. 

Ordinary,  O  PL,  z,  280. 
A  wife  here,  with  a  strawberry  breaUi,  chmy  lips, 
apricot  cheeks,  and  a  soft  velvet  head,  like  a  mm- 
cotton.  B.  Jon*.  Barth.  Fkir,  i,  9. 

MALEFICES.    Bad  actions.    Maleficia, 
Latin. 

He  crammed  them  with  crums  of  benefices. 
And  filled  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  maldicei. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hub.  ikU,  IIU. 

MALEN6INE,  «.    Wicked  ingennity  or  ' 
art ;  from  mal,  and  engine,  or  ingene, 
ingenuity. 

Bnt  tlie  chaste  durazell  tliat  had  never  priefe 
Of  such  malengine,  and  fine  forgery. 
Did  casely  belecvc  her  strong  extremitye. 

Spent.  F.  q..  Ill,  i.  53. 

Also  as  a  name  : 

For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forge  and  face. 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymhie  of  his  pace. 
So  HMiooth  of  ti-nguc,  and  subtile  in  his  tale. 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face; 
Therefore  by  name  MaUngin  they  him  call. 

Ibii.,  V,  ix,  6. 

It  is  old  French  also.  See  Lacombe, 
MALGIiADO,  adv.  In  despite  of, 
notwithstanding.  The  Itahan  word 
answering  to  maugre,  which  has  been 
more  commonly  adopted. 

BriNithin^  in  hope,  malgrado  all  your  beards 
That  niu»t  rebel  thus  against  your  king. 
To  see  his  royal  sovereign  once  again. 

Edward  II,  O.YW^Wk 

To  MALICE,  V.  a.     To  bear  malice. 

Wlio,  on  the  other  side,  did  seem  so  farre 
From  malicing,  or  grudging  his  good  honre. 
That,  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her. 

Sjtens.F.  g.,VI,ix,89. 
OiTending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all. 
Yet  being  malic'd  both  of  great  and  small. 

Ibid.,  Hymn  of  Ueacenljf  Lope,  ▼.  237. 
His  enemies,  that  his  worth  maliced. 
Who  both  the  land,  and  him,  did  much  abate. 

Demiel,  Civil  Wan,  r.  48. 
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ided  god  (quod  I)  forgifv  me  thii  offeaee, 
|lj  I  went  about  to  wmlic*  thy  pretence. 
M.  (^  Smrrtf'i  Somget  mmd  SkmtuUet,  p.  7. 


ir  from  malicing  their  ttatet, 
gis  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jons.  Ewiry  M.  out  of  kit  F.,  t,  11. 

B.  Sorcery;  witchcraft.  It 
»ld  law-term,  malitia, 

\  muBte  hath  laid  this  poison  on  her. 

Shirlfy's  Love  Trieh,  ii,  2. 

0,  t.  It  Beems  agreed,  that 
ord  is  corrupted  from  the 
ti  malAecor,  which  signifies  a 
T;  and  this  certainly  is  very 
i  to  the  dumb-show  preceding, 
:h  the  poisoner  of  the  King  is 
Dted  ;  therefore,  when  Ophelia 

ani  this,  my  lonl  ? 

.  answer?, 

is  is  mUhing  malicho;  it  means  misrhicf. 

liawU.,  iti,  2. 

iching  malicho'^  he  means  "a 
ig  poisoner."  See  to  Mich. 
nay  mean  mischiefs  from  mal- 
n\  action  ;  which  seems  to  roe 

probable :  consequently,  if 
r  malicho  be  the  right  reading, 
lification  mav  be  delicate  mis- 

See  Mincing. 

IGN,  V.  a.  To  regard  with 
ity.  Of  to  act  accordingly. 

rayvard  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 

PericleSt\y  1. 
it  is  come  to  that  extreme  folly,  or  rather 
with  some,  that   he    that  flatters    them 
or  sparingly  is  thought  to  malign  them. 

If.  Jons.  Diseor.,  p.  104. 

mson. 

8  the  latest  author  quoted  by 

n  as  authority  for  this  word, 

if  it  be  not  quite  obsolete,  is 

;t]e  in  use.     Nor  is  the  adjec- 

laliffn    much    more    current, 

in  poetical  use. 

Sf  9.     Curse ;  as  benison,  for 

2;.      It  is  old   French.      See 

brt, 

fuoM  chafe,  cocke  and  L  hyd  twenty  times 
t.  Gammer  Ourton,  O.  PI.,  ii,  13. 

ngs  properly  to  the  time  of 
r. 

.  A  diminutive  of  Mary ;  of 
od  kin.  Used  generally  in 
pt.  Hence,  as  Hanmer  says, 
sd  figure  of  rags  was,  and  in 
ilaces  still  is,  called  a  malkin, 
ified  likewise  a  kind  of  mop 
}f  rags,  used  for  coarse  pur- 


poses, which  was  probably  so  called 
from  performing  the  tasks  otherwise 
belonging  to  Molly.  Malkin  and 
maukin  are  the  same.  See  Miushew. 
Other  derivations  have  been  attempted, 
but  with  much  le^s  probability. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pint 
Iler  richest  lorkram  'hout  her  reechv  neck.  Coriol.t}i,\, 

None  would  look  on  her. 
Rut  cast  their  giars  on  MHrina's  face ; 
While  ours  was  hhirti-d  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  mc  through. 
Pericles,  iv,  4,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  116. 

Marian,  the  lady  of  the  morris-dance, 
sometimes  had  this  name  : 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity. 
Or  you  must  marry  Malkin,  the  May-lady. 

B.  4-  Ft.  Mons.  Thomas,  ii,  2. 

In  Middleton's  Witch  is  also  a  spirit 
called  Malkin  : 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I.  Act  iii,  sc.  2. 

Hence  grimalkin,  or  grey  malkin,  the 
name  of  a  fiend,  shaped  like  a  cat ; 
or,  in  burlesque  language,  a  cat  in 
general.  See  Grimalkin. 
MALL,  *.  A  hammer,  or  mallet ;  from 
malleus,  Latin. 

Eftaoones  one  of  those  riUeins  did  him  rap 
Upon  his  hcadpeece,  with  hin  vron  mall. 

'Spens.  /'.  Q.,  IV,  r,  42. 

t.  e.,  a  smith's  hammer. 
Also  a  giant's  club : 

At  last  bjr  subtile  sleights  she  him  bet  raid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  gyaunt  huge  and  tall. 

Who  him  disaniieu,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprmed,  and  with  mighty  mall 
The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall. 

Ibid.,  I,  riubl. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  this  a  blow,  or 
stroke;  but,  as  a  hammer-like  club  is 
always  the  attribute  of  a  giant,  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  interpretation 
here  given.  There  is,  however^  no 
doubt,  that  a  mall  did  also  mean  a 
violent  blow.  "A  mall,  mallei  ictus.** 
Colei  Diet. 
To  MALL,  V.  To  beat  down,  as  with  a 
hammer.  Hence  the  more  modem 
word,  to  maul.  Coles  has  "  to  mall, 
batuo,  tundo."  Batuo  is  a  Plautine 
word. 

But  the  sad  Steele  seiz'd  not,  where  it  was  hight. 
Upon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall, 
And  lighting  on  his  hone's  head,  him  quite  did  mall. 

Spens.  >.  Q.,  V,  xi,  8. 

MALLENDERS,  s.  A  disease  incident 
to  horses,  consisting  of  cracks  in  the 

.  knees,  producing  ulcers ;  a  term  still 
in  use  among  those  who  have  the 
care  of  horses. 

Body  o'  me,  she  has  the  «M/la}i4/#r«,  the  tcratches, 
the  crown  icab.  B.  J<mt.  BarL  AwftU^S^- 


HALLI60,  r.  A  con-updon  of  Malaga, 
or  the  wine  there  prodnced. 

loDr  ilniDE  Hckes  in  oftlie  iiluidi  ot  tbe  Cuuia, 
udofiriflifD.  G.MuUtom,Bmfl.Baitai:..p.l6i. 
And  llnlHaa  iiluw*  Cm  Uib.      Sptmi  ffiM>,ui.  1- 

UALT-HORSE,  *.  Twice  uaed  by 
Shakeiptare  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  melt-hortei  were  probably  strong, 
heavy  horaea,  like  dray-horsea. 

dim-  qf  Errors,  va,  1 , 
X<n  pcuast  mill  I  joawiaatKiD.waU-lioruiiaif^\ 

HALT- WORM,  §.  A  familiar  word  for 
>  lover  of  ale,  ooe  who  livea  dd  the 
juice  of  malt. 

KoBB  of  theia  mid,  umitKluo,  pnnilB-linBd  mall- 
mm.  lHn.ir,ii,i. 

See  also  2  Hgd.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Then  dotli  ibc  trowlc  to  be  tlu  bowlc, 


O.Pl..ii.S 


lift  uJ  Btalk  qfJaci  Sfnv,  VM,  dl.  St. 

So  DmnkeD  Barnaby : 

Qui  wT  orbcin  duuBi  Iter 
Tltufo  B*rli  intignilur. 

"Which  he  himself  traDslaCea, 

Who  thro'  lU  Uie  ■orliJ  hu  tnrad. 

And  with  itila  of  Utdl-iKnt  tnoid.  Jtum^  F.  It. 

HALTALENT,  ».     Spleen,  bad  diaposi- 
lion  or  inclination. 

So  lonh  ho  vent, 
Wiih  hMFj  bolie,  lud  Inmpiih  pan,  tlut  pliiM 
In  him  bcwni'd  crnt  ETnaKe  ud  mMUatent, 

s^,F.q..m,n,t\. 
One  of  Chaucer'a  words. 
tMAM  and  DAD,  childish  words  for 
mother  and  father,  are  of  considerable 


antiqtuty  in  our  lan^age. 

Thoa  uhtiT'd  tnTellips  admired  Jcnu 


^. .'d  tnTelliPE  admired  Jcmnie, 

Monu  Uiil'i  Hlu  wOj  Uken  (faHlo  them. 
Tbe  alfe.  Ihy  bookc  uj  all  thee  liie  ind  nan, 
Tfaj  bodT  ii  ue  dad.  ih;  ninda  the  iuh. 
Ik]  lOTliBnie  culuaie  (Ot  thii  diild  of  woRh, 
WkKh  Ihi  ctibanUi  vit  imdaced  forth. 

n»br'I  Wirrka,  1«S0. 

To  MAMMBK,  e.  To  hesiute,  to  stand 
muttering,  and  in  doubt.  I  never 
saw  B  more  unhappy  conjecture  than 
that  of  Hanmer,  that  this  word  ia 
formed  from  the  French  m'amour; 
"which,"  says  he,  "men  were  apt 
often  to  repeat  when  they  were  not 
prepared  to  give  a  direct  answer." 
Capell's  ia  probable :  he  explains  it, 
to  speak  with  hesitation,  like  infants 
JQ*t  oeginning  to  prattle,  whose  firat 
word  is  mam,  mam. 

What  ;ou  conid  itk  mt,  thmt  1  luaoU  dmr, 

Ot  >l.nd  H  mvKmtri.,  OD.  uiilb,  lU,  S. 

i*M  he  diiUl'i£lBlc    Srmml'liSmi'. > S. ^Hmet, 
IHT.  dted  hj  Btcena*. 


MAMMBRINO,  «.,   from    the  ab 
Hesitation,  confusion. 


tWliom  ahould  I  uke  be  her  r  whtt  wi,  ■ 

beet  Ibr  mce  to  Eoe  r  I  atuid  iai  mdniBimjw. 

rrnrncr  in  Ei-gSa 

tBnl  it  not  tbil  TliiiawhiQbltHP    lu  eve 

MAMMET,  «.  A  puppet,  or  dol 
diminutive  of  mam.  "  Quaai  i 
parvam  matrem,  aeu  matronulf 
Jitinshew.  "  Mammeli,  puppets,  i 
culse."  ColtM.  "Icunculte — « 
meli,  or  puppets  that  goe  by  de 
of  wyer  or  strings,  as  though 
bad  life  and  nioviug."  Ahr.Flem 
Nomenel.,  p.  308.  It  has  been 
posed  to  be  a  corruption  of  moeea 


To  play  with  i«»i«, 


ffKT,  JTOM.  »  »rr  «.».>-,  \m. 

KMbll...|KOf  C 

rr«t.Gre««ih(.|KOfEii 

Euphoclheapeo 
'  ^     Ham} 

Often  uaed  a 

a  a  jocular  term  o 

proBcb  to  yo 

ng  women : 

wretched  pnlingfool. 

A  whining  Hnm 

,  in  her  romm  under. 

-  au,noi^«.^^^^^ 

■SligHljouarea 

IHWJMfrOlrOujaiDUHJf 

B.  Juil.  ^fr»mi 

It  was  sometimes  written  maume 

And  iibcre«niaet 

lOar  maHrnil  («]•,  til  nrin 

Thuo-ermyhea 

and  kick 'em  iulo  puddles 

a.  f  fl.  IsUkI  Frincai.  f 

This  ia  the  true  reading,  not "AfoA 
gods,"  aa  some  copies  have  it. 
following  pasBRge  illustrates  it : 

He  made  in  lliit  compart,  lU  the  goddo  that 
fciiwMni  of  ri'silliu,  at.  bj  St 
HoliDshed  also  speaks  of  "tnati 
and  idola."  Hitt.  of  Engl. 
106.  Ruddiman,  in  the  Oloaaa 
Douglas's  Tirgil,  favours  the  d( 
tion  from  Mahomet,  in  Mawm- 
[See  Maumet.] 
MAM-PUDDING,  MOTHER.  A 
sonage  so  called,  who  kept  a  tip 
and  victualliughoiiae,  in  Tower-i 
ward.  The  buildings,  says  S 
which  had  once  been  a  lodgini 
the  princes  of  Walea,  had  in 
time 
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to  raina,  and  beene  letten  out  for  ■UbUng  of 
to  tiplere  of  beere,  and  such  like :  amongst 
one  Mother  Mam^ndding  (aa  they  termed 
many  yearea  kept  this  hoase  (or  a  great  part 
»  for  ▼ictualing.  Stow^s  Sunejft  p.  lUl. 

iUE,  9.  One  of  the  names  of 
Irds  of  Paradise;  taken  from 
rench. 

m  we  now,  towards  the  rich  If  olnqnes, 
■saing  strange  and  wondrous  birds  mamuqntM. 
ons  indeed,  d  sea,  or  earth,  or  sky 
:r  wonder  swim,  or  goe,  or  fly.) 
nows  their  nest,  none  knows  the  dam  that 
eds  them ; 

s  they  live,  for  th'aire  onlr  feeds  them ; 
» th^  fly,  and  yet  their  flight  extends, 
h  their  flight  their  unknown  lires-date  ends. 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  I,  5. 

is  most  literally  from  the 
al ;  and  all  these  fables  were 
lUy  believed  till  of  late  years, 
are  again  alluded  to  in  a  de- 
ion  of  Wisdom : 

iadom  ooms,  with  sober  countenance, 
;Ter-bowrs  her  oft  aloft  fadvance, 
bt  uummffu$9  wingless  wings  she  haa. 

Ibid.,  n.  U,  4. 

'  wingless  wings"  are  explained 
i  former  passage, 
as  sometimes  used  with  latitude, 
QOte  other  beings,  particularly 
w  and  jocular  language.  The 
was  often  so  called. 

I  prosper  oar  sport  I  No  sum  means  eril  but 
i/,  and  we  shall  know  him  br  his  home. 

Jtfrry  tr.  If  .,  ▼,  •• 
the  last  mut  I  thonght  of,  save  tne  dewil. 

Jeromnto,  Part  1st,  O.  PL,  iU.  85. 
at  was  the  dtvil  a  proper  mom,  gossip  ?  Mirth. 
a  gentleman  of  nis  inches  as  ever  I  saw 
to  ue  stage,  or  anywhere  else. 

B.  font.  SlapU  o/Ntws,  Ist  Intermean. 

ipeakers  there  mean,  Jiowever, 
an  who  acted  the  devil ;  yet  the 
Btion  was  clearly  suggested  by 
istomary  use  of  that  form, 
eath,  in  an  old  epitaph,  quoted 
\  Memoirs  of  P.  P. : 

Do  all  we  can, 
DetUh  is  a  mmm. 
That  never  spareth  none. 

God  himself  also : 

id,  i'  fluth,  neighbour  Verges ;  well,  God  *a  9^ 
an.  MuekJdoab.Noth.,iu,b. 

was  proverbial : 

rhat  he  will  ny  I  know  ryght  well, 

I  say,  that  God  is  «  good  man, 

,  make  him  no  better,  and  say  the  beat  he  can. 

terl.  o/Ltut^fJuventtu,  Origin  of  Drama,  i,  141. 

i  is  hold  a  rtffht  trise  man. 

d  Merrf  Ot*U  o/Bobim  Hoode,  bl.  let.,  cit  St. 

his  owne  man:  he  liveth  as  he  list;  he  is 
so  mans  coutrolment. 

Terenet,  MS.  trans.  1619. 

iET,  «.  The  finest  white  rolls. 
ette,  French.  Skinner.  Or 
mam,  because  small  enough  to 
Id  within  the  hand.    Minshew. 


It  has  surely  no  reference  to  cheat, 
which  was  coarser  bread. 

No  moHchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please, 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  fertil  leaze; 
The  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat, 
Vor  fineness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  common 
cheat.  Drayl.  Pol^oib.,  xvi,  p.  969. 

The  manehst  fine,  on  highe  eatatea  bestowe. 
The  coarser  cheate,  the  oaser  sorte  must  proove. 

Whitney's  SmhUms,  Part  I,  p.  79. 

See  Cheat-bread. 

Howbeit  in  England  oar  finest  manehet  is  made  with- 
out leaven.  Haven  of  Health,  cap.  iv,  p.  25. 
Right,  sir;  here's  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  a 
nottle  and  a  manehet.       Honast  W%.,  O.  H*  iii.  S8S. 

See  Johnson. 

tLody  of  Jrundels  numeket.^Ttkt  a  boshel  of  fine 
wheat-flower,  twenty  eggs,  three  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  then  take  as  much  salt  and  barm  aa  to  the 
ordinary  manehet,  temper  it  together  with  new  milk 
pretty  not,  then  let  it  lie  the  space  of  half  an  boor  to 
rise,  so  you  may  work  it  up  into  bread,  and  bake  it, 
let  not  your  oven  be  too  hot. 

True  Oenttewoman's  Delight,  1676. 
tTake  a  qnart  of  cream,  put  thereto  a  pooim  of  beef- 
suet  minced  small,  put  it  into  the  cream,  amd  seaaou 
it  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  rose-water,  put  to  it 
eight  eggs,  and  but  four  whites,  and  two  grated 
manehets ;  mingle  them  well  toeether.  and  pot  them 
in  a  bntter'd  £sh ;  bake  it,  and  being  baked,  scrape 
on  sugar,  and  serve  it. 

Tks  Qusen*s  Rogal  Cookery,  1718. 

MANCIPATE,  part,  adj.,  for  manci- 
pated.  Enslaved.  Latin^  nuinei* 
pium. 

Though  they  were  partly  Aree,  yet  in  some  pornt 
remayned  styll  as  thrall  and  mancipate  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  men.  HoUtuhei,  vol.  i,  m  8,  rol.  1. 

MANCIPLE,  9.  A  purveyor  of  victuals, 
a  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  caterer. 
The  office  still  subsists  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  the  name  is  therefore 
preserved ;  but  I  believe  nowhere 
else.  One  of  Chaucer*s  pilgrims  is  a 
manciple  of  the  Temple,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  good  character,  for  his  skill  in 
purveying.  Cant.  Tales,  v.  569. 
.  Milton  irreverently  speaks  of  the 
church  dignitaries,  as  coveting  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state ;  "though," 
says  he,  "  they  come  furnisht  with  no 
more  experience  than  they  learnt 
between  the  cook  and  the  manciple, 
or  more  profoundly  at  the  coUedg 
audit,  or  the  regent  house."  0/ 
Reformation,  B.  ii,  p.  2/3,  folio  prose 
works. 

fMANDILION.  A  soldier's  cloak  or 
cassock.  **  A  loose  cassock,  such  aa 
souldiers  used  to  wear."  Blount. 
It  was  called  also  a  mandevile.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  Italian. 

A  kMie  banging  garment,  much  like  to  oar  Jacket  or 
Jampa,  bal  witfioiot  ilMfWtOiilf  hvriBi^Y«m\AV^ 


OlpuTTilt.llrf*,  «l 


cold  III  Diikt  did  uUteni 
ClifH.'I,  I 


HmIooIl 

th..  t 

'■'qu^i 

Zl^li°^£m.'!?b 

si 

.incuidilDutlime, 

„ii/i^,. 

^'p-d' 

ijund 

iboul  nilU  tlic  itii- 
ix  1*1  JTiwu,  im 

a'sJIdi. 

3  U.iD 

n>lB 

t,kihinig«iJoi.g 

re;«d  -oiul< 

>■  withMit  ikevM, 

;".c  drill  K 

ilMTcle.lj  irjth  Ihe 

MANDRAGORA,  properly  MANDRA- 
GORAS,  t.  The  Latin  Dame  of  the 
herb  called  also  mandrake,  mandrage, 
or  mandragon.  Hill  Bays,  very  truly, 
"  Tlie  ancients  u«ed  it  whea  they 
TBDted  a  narcotic  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind."  Mat.  Med,  Hence  it  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  sopoHGc.  Lyte 
Bays,  in  bis  traoBUtion  of  Dodoens, 

jujn  ofthe  rMwHl t til  herbt'°fOT  if ont  ukc  Etyti 

mhirh  ba  oaibt  U  Uke,  it  killttli  iVc  bod).  The 
Ihvh  knd  [rail  be  nlu  dBiigereiii,  (ot  ttcj  eiute 
dadli  •!«««.  ud  pcciili  drawiiDca,  like  opinm, 

I^lfi  DoJatnt,  p  438,  ed.  1678. 

And  Gerard : 

OlowiiB  and  ilnpiD^  power  tberv 


Clir.  Wb;.isuluiit 

Citop.  Thit  1  mif ht  ilerp  out  thii  neat  np  oT  tiniD 


t(ot"[W 

(II  erermedieineVtie 


OfLua, 


f  IV*  Id  hnet  van.         Eailmiri  Hot,  O.  PI,  IT,  Itl . 
CDnir.rioki.l  dchtti, 

""wUtSr-iDttcliai •J'siify.  dt. St. 

This  quality  ib  bUo  mentioned  under 
its  other  name  of  Mandrake. 
MANDBAKE,  :  Tbe  English  name  of 
tbe  aboTe-inentioneJ  plant,  M&nuba- 
OOBAS,  concerning  vhicb  some  very 
suuentitious  notions  prevailecl.  An 
inferioT  degree  of  animal  life  was  at- 
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tribnted  to  it;  and  it  was  commonly 
■uppoaed  that,  when  torn  from  tlie 
ground,  it  uttered  groans  of  so  perni- 
cious a  nature,  that  the  person  who 
committed  the  violence  went  mad  or 
died.  To  escape  that  danger,  it  was 
recommended  to  tie  one  end  of  a 
string  to  the  plant  and  the  other  to  a 
dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan 
would  then  discbai^e  its  wbole  malig- 
nity. See  Bulleine'B  Bulwarke  of 
Defence  against  Sicknesse,  p.  41. 
These  strange  notions  arose,  probably, 
from  the  little  less  fanciful  compaii- 
ton  of  the  root  to  tbe  human  figure; 
strengthened,  doubtless,  in  England 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
wtan  being  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word.  The  ancients,  however,  made 
the  same  comparison  of  its  form  : 

Qoamni  inii^miiiii,  rMuo  (niiiiiE  fvU, 
MitDdfuoTB  punt  Soret, 

(MtmtlU,  ic  I.  ffurf.,  V.  It. 

The  white  mandrake,  which  the; 
called  the  male,  was  that  whose  root 
bore  this  resemblance.  Lyte  says  of 
it,  "  The  Toote  is  great  and  white, 
not  muche  unlyke  a  radishe  roote, 
divided  inio  two  or  three  partes,  and 
■ometimeB  growing  one  upon  another, 
almost  lyke  the  thighes  and  le^^s  of 
a  man."  Trantl.  of  Dodoent,  p.  437- 
Here  it  is  supposed  to  cau^  death : 

Woq]i1  cantt  kill,  ■»  dalh  the  mandrtlie'i  piAB, 


tAj]d  here  ud  there  *  maiidrmJtt  gnurt,  thmt  etnka      f 
The  hcven  dead  with  their  ImdliUl  iliheki. 

CinIHiiri  TUalma  mid  CIttrttml,  p.  GO.     ' 

Here  only  madnesa:  *. 

...i.i.^.L.  .... '-'-,toniortofth«t«l^ 


n«iM,tt,t.    I 


ThMlir,!.,™ 

1  h«Te  thii  night  dig'd  up  «  maiUr*Jtt, 

In   the    following,    horror  only  fol- 
lows: 


ft  the  Innd  til 


— Ihel  with  a 


The  plant  was  coneeqaently  aupptwed 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  magitxluae: 
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e  Tenom'd  plinti 

dUs,  where  the  sad  wuairait  nowi 

redeathfoL  B.J<nu.SadSkeph.t}i,S. 

id  groaDB  of  dying  mandrnkes 

trms.       MUrocosmiu,  0.  PI.,  ix,  147. 

iminutive  or  grotesque 
»ften  compared  to  a  man- 
t  is,  to  the  root,  as  abo?e 

maniraJte,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn 
to  wait  at  my  heeli.    2  Hen.  IF,  i,  2. 
hia  legs  had  taken  root, 
•.  jr»<*,  0.  PL.  Till.  469. 

letimes  considered  as  an 
incontinence ;   probably, 
resembled  only  the  lower 
lan: 

«  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called 

3  Hen.  IF,  iii,  8. 
and  ground  where  Caltha  grew, 
itdraa  there  did  Fenui  plant ; 
ire  Piimala  to  view, 
tan  firom  thighs  unto  the  shank. 

Caltha  Poetarum,  cit.  St. 

ic  qualities  are  noticed 
lame  as  well  as  the  other : 

f ,  and  cold  mandrake  juice, 
p,  belike  they  thought  me  dead, 
rer  the  walls. 

Jeto  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  viii,  884. 
hat  amongst   a  hundred  thousand 

wreath  of  mandraJtet,  sit'sl  as  queen. 
Muleatse*  the  Turk,  ot.  St 

*.  An  engine  for  throw- 
tones  and  missiles,  before 
»n  of  cannon.  It  occurs 
;  and,  in  French,  in  the 

la  Rose;  but  when  the 
lisused,  the  word  became 
Todd. 

IZE,  V,  To  sell  slaves,  or 
:m  for  sale ;  from  manffo, 
r,  or  huckster,  Latin  ;  and 

to  furbish  goods  up  for 

miMtng  slave,  I  will  not  part  from 
11  them  for  enghles,  you. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

dj.  Masculine,  man-like, 
npudent,  ferocious. 

1 Maale.     Malekind  or  mait- 

Nomenelator. 
Outl 
;h  I    Hence  with  her,  out  o*  doors. 

IFinter's  Tale,  ii,  3. 
would  I  had  the  power 
'  husband.    Sicin,  Are  vou  mankind  ? 
— is  that  a  shame?— Note  but  this 

my  father  ?  Cariolan.,  iv,  8. 

!  I  call  on,  mankind  maid, 

th  mad'st  the  poor  smith  afraid. 

B.  Jons.  Forest,  x,  vol.  ri,  819. 
mbrach, 
mankind.^ 

Massing.  City  Madam,  iii,  1. 
a  sound  knock  she  g^ve  me, 
mi  girl,  how  my  brains  totter  I 

B.^Fl.  Mons.  Tkom.,  iv,  6. 


A  woefoll  Arcadia,  to  whom  the  name  of  this  man- 
kind curtisan  ahall  ever  bee  remembred  as  a  procurer 
of  thy  greatest  losse ! 

Pemhr.  Arcai.  continued,  B.  Y,  p.  407. 

Hall,  in  his  epigram  against  Marston, 
seems  to  use  it  for  vicious,  or  un- 
ruly: 

I  ask'd  phisitions  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a  mad  dogge  or  for  a  matUcind  asse? 

Marston,  iii,  10. 

f  MANLESS,  as  the  reverse  of  manful, 
occurs  in  Chapman,  II.,  iii,  39,  and 
ix,  64. 

MANNER,  phr.  To  he  taken  with  or  in 
the  manner.  To  be  caught  in  a 
criminal  fact ;  originally  in  a  theft, 
with  the  thing  stolen  in  hand.  Cowel 
thus  explains  it :  "  Mainour,  alias 
tnanour,  alias  m^tnovr,  from  the  French 
tnanier,  i,  e,,  manutractare ;  in  a  legal 
sense,  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief 
taketh  or  stealeth.  As  to  be  taken 
with  the  mainour  (PI.  Cor.,  fol.  1 79) 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
about  him:  and  again  (fol.  194)  it 
was  presented  that  a  thief  was  deli- 
vered to  the  sheriff  or  viscount,  to- 
gether with  the  mainour,**  Law  Die- 
tionary,  in  Mainour, 

O  villain,  thou  stol'st  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  and  ever  since 
thou  hast  blush'd  extempore.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner. 

Lovei's  L.  L.,  i,  1. 

With  the  manner,  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions,  is  therefore  more  proper 
than  in  the  manner;  and  accordingly 
Latimer  writes  correctly : 

Even  as  a  theifa  that  is  taken,  with  the  maner  that 
he  stealeth.  Sermons,  p.  110. 

The  maner  was  the  thing  with,  or  in 
possession  of  which,  they  were  taken. 
The  other  form,  however,  was  often 
incorrectly  used ;  as  in  these  passages: 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  V  th*  manner. 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dost  thou  look  now. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  ^e.,  act  v,  p.  463. 
How  would  a  man  blush  and  be  confounded  to  be 
taken  and  sees  in  the  manner,  as  we  speak. 

Jos.  Mede,  B.  i.  Disc.  37,  p.  20. 

In  the  margin  he  adds,  evavrotpuip^. 
[After  you  is  manners,  a  common  vul- 
gar phrase,  when  a  person  wishes  jo- 
cularly to  imply  his  inferiority.  It  is 
of  some  antiquity,  being  found  in 
Brome*s  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659, 
p.  61.] 
MANNINGTON,  GEORGE.  A  man 
who  was  executed  at  Cambridge,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  be  once  ^wv  ^^ 
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a  hoTse*s  head  at  a  single  blow. 
He  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  books,  Nov.  7,  1576, 
entitled,  **  A  woeful  Ballad  made  by 
Mr.  George  Mannynton,  an  hoiire  be- 
fore he  suffered  at  Cambridge  Castell." 
Some  verses  introduced  in  an  old 
play  are  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
that  ballad  : 

It  is  ill  imitation  of  MannitujtoH*s ;  he  that  was 
hanged  at  Cambridge,  that  cut  off  tlie  horse's  head  at 
a  blow.  JSasttcard  Hoe,  0.  PL,  ir,  2M. 

The  mention  of  Mannington,  and  his 
feat,  is  repeated  again  in  these  verses : 

O  ManHinalon,  as  stones  show, 

Thou  cutt^st  a  liorse-head  off  at  a  blow ; 

But  I  ciinftss  I  have  not  force 

For  to  cut  off  th'  head  of  a  horse ; 

Yet  I  desire  this  grace  to  win, 

To  cut  off  the  horse-head  of  sin. 

Eatltcard  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  ir.  396. 

MANNINGTREE  OX.  Mauuingtree, 
in  Essex,  formerly  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  fairs,  by  the  tenure  of  exhi- 
biting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays 
yearly.  It  appears  also,  from  other 
intimations,  that  there  were  great 
festivities  there,  and  much  good 
eating,  at  Whitsun  ales,  and  other 
times;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
safely,  that  roasting  an  ox  whole,  a  very 
old  and  established  piece  of  British 
magnificence,  was  not  uncommon  on 
those  occasions.  To  this,  therefore, 
Shakespeare  alludes  in  the  following 
passage.  The  pudding  was,  perhaps,  a 
fanciful  addition  of  the  poet,  or  such 
instances  might,  in  fact,  be  known : 

Tliat  roasted  Manningtree  ox,  with  the  pudding  in  his 
beUy.  1  Hen,  IF,  ii,  4. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  Man- 
ningtree oxen  were,  doubtless,  at  all 
times  famous  for  their  size.  Such 
are  the  cattle  throughout  the  county, 
and  the  pastures  of  Manningtree  are 
said  by  Mr.  Steevens,  an  Essex  man, 
to  be  remarkable. 

You  shall  have  a  slave  eat  more  at  a  meale  than  ten 
of  the  gunrd  ;  and  drink  more  ale  in  two  days  than 
all  Mamiingtree  does  at  a  Whitsun-ale. 

Decker's  Nercs  from  Hell,  at.  St. 
Or  see  a  play  of  strange  moralitie 
Shewen  by  bnchelrie  of  ManuiHy-tree, 
Whereto  thu  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  swarme. 
T.  Naske's  Chooting  of  falentines,  cit.  Mai. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  pudding  accom- 
panied the  ox  at  other  fairs : 

Just  90  the  people  stare 
At  an  oj:  in  the  fair 
Roasted  whole  wiih  a  pnddiua  in 's  Mly, 
BalUid  onaNtw  Optra,  1668,  ITtck.  Poms,  iii,  SOS. 


MANQUELLER,  s.  A  murderer,  a 
killer  of  men ;  from  man  and  cwellan, 
to  kill,  Saxon.  More  anciently  it 
meant  an  executioner.  Dame  Quickly 
adds  woman-queller,  which  shows  that 
she  understood  the  first  word.  To 
quelly  now  means  to  conquer.  * 

Wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers  and  the  king's  ?  O  thoa 
houey-seed  [homicide]  rogue !  thoa  art  a  honey*secd; 
a  manqneller  and  a  womaiiqueller.       2  Hen,  IF,  ii,  1. 

fMANRED  is  explained  in  the  ex- 
amples. 

That  gentleman  that  had  the  meowed,  ai  toroe  yet 
call  it,  or  the  office  to  lead  the  men  of  a  towne  or 
parish.  Lambarde's  Peramhulalion,  159S.  p.  609. 

As,  with  your  consell,  scbold  be  seeti  mooste  ex- 
pedient for  the  orderyng  the  men.  and  the  wtanrtd 
theroff.  State  Papers,  i,  316,  Weber. 

2h  MANTLE,  v.  A  technical  term  in 
hawking,  describing  an  action  of  the 
bird.  It  is  thus  explained  in  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation:  ** Mantleth 
is  when  the  hawk  stretcheth  one  of 
her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  so  the 
other."     Page  7,  Falc.  Terms. 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantletk  her  on  pearch 
Whether  high  tow'ring,  or  accoasting  low. 

SpeHS.F.q.,\i,\\,^ 

fMANTLE-TREE.  The  beam  of  wood 
over  the  opening  of  the  fireplace. 

Tom.  I  have  hcnrd  a  bnllad  of  him  sang  at  Batrlif 
cross.  Mid.  I  believe  we  have  it  at  home  over  our 
kilchin  mantle-tree.  JovieU  Poewu,  p.  49. 

fMANTLER.  One  clothed  only  in  s 
mantle. 

In  .\ntwerp  they  pictured  the  queen  of  Bohemia  liks 
a  poor  Irish  mantler,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her 
ears,  and  her  child  at  her  back,  with  the  king  her 
father  carrying  tiie  crxdle  after  her;  and  everyone 
of  these  pictures  had  severall  motto's  expresung  their 
malice.  Wilson's  History  of  Great  Briteeuu  IGSS. 

tMANTLIN.     A  little  mantle. 

A  spoon  to  feed  the  bantling, 

A  cow  to  give  it  milk, 
And  wran  it  in  a  mantlin 

Ise  will  as  soft  as  silk. 

The  Loyal  OcrloMd,  1686. 

MANTO,  s,  A  gown.  Evidently  an 
English  spelling  of  the  French  word  < 
manteau.  Mr.  Todd  says,  ''from 
the  Italian,"  and  quotes  sir  P.  Ricaut 
for  it,  I  have  observed,  in  a  roach 
more  recent  author,  the  word  mant 
in  the  same  sense : 

To  reestublish  a  disordered  lock,  to  recall  a  atnggUog 
hair,  to  settle  the  tucker,  or  onm^KMe  the  mant. 

Murphy,  Gray's  Inn  Journ.,  Works,  x,  p.  16. 
f  Hast  thou  any  mantoes  for  ladies  made  after  thine  * 
own  fasliion,  which   shall    cover    all    their  naked  i 
shoulders,  and  breasts,  and  necks,  and  adorn  thni 
all  over.  England's  Vanity,  168S,  p.  90. 

tMANTOON,  9.    Apparently  a  large  ( 
mantle.     Webster,  ii,  25,  mentioni 
'*  outworks  and  mantoons.** 

fMANTRY.     The  mantle-piece. 
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Ma*lry  of  a  etamnej,  wumteau  it  eJAmnee. 

MANY,  9.  A  multitude.  Mttniff,  Saxon. 
See  Johnson  and  Lye.  It  is  now  but 
little  used  as  a  substao^ve.  It  seems 
yery  clear  to  me,  that  many,  and 
meintfy  though  from  their  similarity 
they  have  been  thought  the  same,  are 

Suite  distinct  words.  Many,  origin- 
lly,  and  still  in  common  use,  an 
adjective,  comes  from  the  Saxon. 
Meiney  (pronounced  meaney)  is 
clearly  from  the  old  French  mesnie, 
which  signified  a  country  house,  or 
the  family  inhabiting  it.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  two  words  were  early 
confounded  in  spelling.  I  shall  add 
here  only  the  instances  in  which  the 
adjective  nuiny  is  made  a  substan- 
tive^ as  it  still  is  occasionally;  and 
glace  the  rest,  however  spelt,  under 
Ieiny. 

O  thou  fond 


•v/  with  what  loud  apDlaoie 
Did'it  thou  beat  heaven  with  bleasing  Bolingbroke. 

S  Sen.  IF,  i,  8. 
And  after  all  the  raakall  many  ran. 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  9. 

So  Dryden. 

"  The  many,"  in  the  above  examples. 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  ol  iroWoi  of 
the  Greeks ;  that  is,  '*  the  mob,"  "  the 
multitude."  But  "the  many*'  of,  or 
belonging  to,  a  certain  person,  must 
signify  his  attendants  or  followers,  of 
whatever  name ;  and  should  be  writ- 
ten meiny,  to  distinguish  it.  "  Many 
a  man,"  and  ''  many  a  one,"  mean 
only  "many  men,"  or  "many  ones;" 
that  is,  "a  man,  or  a  ojte,  many 
times  repeated."  See  the  Glossary 
to  Gavin  Douglas,  in  the  word 
Menze,  In  those  instances,  and 
others  like  them,  many  is  still  an 
adjective. 
fMAQUERELA,  and  MAQUERELLE. 
A  bawd.     Fr.  and  Ital. 

A  maquerda,  in  plain  English,  a  bawd,  is  an  olde 
char-cole  that  hatn  beene  burnt  herselfe,  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  kindle  a  whole  greene  coppice. 

(herburjf's  New  and  Choiee  Ckaraeter$,  1615. 
Aj  some  get  their  Uring  bj  their  lounges,  as  inter- 
preters, lawyers,  oratours,  and  flatterers;  some  by 
tayles,  as  maoHereUaet,  concubines,  curtezaues,  or  in 
plaine  Englisb,  whores.  Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

After  these,  a  maqnereUe,  two  wenches,  two  wanton 

fimsters.  Shirley's  Triumph  of  Peace,  1633. 

be  pander  did  his  oflice,  bnt  brought  him  a  citizen 
clad  in  damoisells  Mparell,  so  she  and  her  maquerell 
were  paid  aoeardingly.  HowtWs  Ftmititie  LsU,,  1660. 


MARABLANE,  s.  An  evident  corrup- 
tion of  myrohalane,  an  Oriental 
aromatic,  long  retained  in  the  Pbar- 
macopoeias  of  Europe  under  the 
name  of  myrobalans.  Tiie  name  was 
originally  Greek,  and  meant  aromatic 
acorn  or  nut ;  but  what  was  latterly 
imported  from  the  East  was  ratlier  a 
dried  fruit,  something  like  a  date,  or 
a  plumb.  It  was  used  in  confections, 
as  well  as  in  medicine. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkados,  ponados, 
maraitane,  &c.  FonTs  Sun's  Uarhng,  ii,  1. 

The  English  physicians  confounded 
it  with  behen,  or  ben.  See  Holland's 
Pliny,  xii,  21,  and  Mosan's  Gen. 
Pract.  of  Phys.,  Index  2,  under 
Behen;  and  Minshew,  in  Miraba- 
lane, 
MARBLES,  9,  plur,  A  colloquial 
name  for  what  is  also  called  the 
French  disease,  &c.  &c. 

Look  into  the  spittle  and  hospitalls,  there  you  shall 
see  men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles,  giving 
instruction  to  others. 

JR.  Greenes  Theeves  falling  out,  ^-c., 
Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  392. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  same  page ;  but 
he  elsewhere  calls  it  marbles,  without 
the  epithet  French : 

Neither  do  I  frequent  wlinre-houses  to  catch  the 
marbles,  and  so  grow  vour  pntient. 

Ibia.,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  Harl, 
Misc.,  vi,  p.  406. 

It  is  however,  little  worth  while  to 
explain  all  the  low  jargon  of  R. 
Greene's  pamphlets,  except  when  it 
illustrates  other  writers ;  nor  have  I 
attempted  it. 
To  MARCH,  V.  To  be  contiguous  to ; 
from  Marches,  infra, 

or  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the  Kentishmen  are 
the  civilest,  the  which  countrie  marcheth  Hho^ether 
upon  the  sea.  Euphues,  Eng.,  D  4,  b. 

So  Davies  says,  that  the  king  of  an 
island  should  have  no  marches  but 
the  four  seas.  Cited  by  Johnson. 
fMARCU-ALE.  A  choice  kind  of  ale, 
made  generally  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  not  fit  to  drink  till  it  was 
"two  years  old : 

But  not  a  mnn  here  shall  taste  my  March  beer, 

Till  a  ChristmHS  carol  he  does  sing ; 
Then  all  clapp'd  their  hands,  and  they  shouted  and 
sung, 
*Till  the  hall  and  the  parlour  did  ring. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda. 

fMARCH-HARE.  Hares  are  said  to 
be  unusually  wild  in  the  month  of 
March,  which  is  their  ruttii\%  Um^. 
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And  neither  took  the  p(iM  he  broaght  here. 
Nor  yet  would  f\\e  hiin  bark  liii  daughter, 
Therefore  e're  since  tbii  canuine  archer 
Hath  been  ai  mad  aa  any  March  hare. 

Jlomer  a  la  Mod*,  1666. 
Js  wtad  as  a  March  hare;  where  madneu  compares. 
Are  not  Midsummer  hares  or  mad  a*  Mar0k  hares  f 

Hqf wood's  EplfframmtSt  1567. 

MARCHER,  9.  A  president  of  the 
inarches  or  borders.  Explained  in 
Marches. 


If  any  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the  Welsh- 
en  at  their  own  charge ;  the  lands  which  the; 
lined  tliey  held  to  their  own  use ;  they  were  callei 


Daties  on  Ireland,  ciitd  by  Johnson. 
To  stop  the  source  whence  all  these  mischiefs  sprung, 
He  with  the  marchers  thinks  best  to  b«gi<i, 
Which  first  must  lose,  ere  he  could  hope  to  win. 

Dray  I.  Baron's  Wars,  1, 49. 

MARCHES,  9.  plur.  The  borders  of 
a  country,  or  rather  a  space  on  each 
side  the  borders  of  two  contiguons 
countries.  Marche,  French.  The 
word  is  also  Gothic,  Saxon,  German, 
and  in  low  Latin,  marcha,  which  see 
in  Du  Cange.  Hence  the  noblemen 
who  were  appointed  to  preserve  the 
boundaries  and  guard  the  frontiers, 
were  called  lords  marchers.  See 
Stat.  2  Hen.  IV,  cap.  18,  26  Hen. 
VIII,  cap.  6,  and,  for  their  extinction, 
27  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  26. 

Ther  of  those  marches,  gmcious  sovereign, 
Shnll  be  a  wall  sufticirnt  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Hen.  r,  i,  2. 
The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  continuHl 
guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round  them.' 

Davies,  cit.  Johnson. 

MARCH-LAND,  *.  An  old  name  for 
the  divisiou  of  England  called  Mercia, 
of  which  it  seems  a  corruption  [a  trans- 
lation]. See  Lancham's  Letter  on 
Kenilworth,  frequently. 

MARCH-PANE,  «.  A  sweet  biscuit 
composed  of  sugar  and  almonds,  like 
those  now  called  macaroons;  called 
also  massepains  in  some  books,  as 
Rose's  Instructions  for  Officers  of 
the  Mouth,  p.  282 ;  though  he  also 
has  marchpane.  The  word  exists, 
with  little  variation,  in  almost  all  the 
European  languages ;  yet  the  deriva- 
tion of  it  is  uncertain.  Skinner  says 
it  is  *'  quasi  dicas  massa  pania;**  t.  e., 
a  mass  of  bread.  Lye  will  have  it 
from  the  Dutch,  in  which  besides 
marcepeyn,  which  he  considers  as  a 
corruption,  there  is  massereyn,  which 
means  pure  bread;  but  this  is  not 


very  satisfactory.  In  the  Latin  of  ' 
the  middle  ages,  they  were  called  | 
Marili  panes,  which  gave  occasion  to  ' 
Hermolaus  Barbarus  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  in  a  letter 
to  cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  had 
sent  some  to  him  as  a  present.  Po- 
litian's  Epistles,  Book  xii.  Balthasar 
Bonifacius  says  they  were  named 
from  Marcus  Apicius,  the  famous  * 
epicure:  "Ah  hoc  Marco,  panes 
saccharo  conditi  vulgo  etiamnum 
dicuntur  Marci  panes,  ut  notat 
Balthasar  Bonifacius  IX,  5  ludicra: 
yel  potius  ab  alio  quodam  juniore, 
M.  Gavio  Apicio,  qui  sub  Augusto  et 
Tiberio  fuit  ad  omne  luxiis  ingenium 
mirus,"  &c.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lai.,  ed. 
Ernest.,  vol.  ii,  p.  468.  Minshew 
will  have  them  originally  sacred  to 
Mars,  and  stamped  with  a  castle, 
which  is  nearly  the  opinion  of  Her- 
molaus. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  their 
name,  the  English  receipt-books  all 
show  that  they  were  composed  of 
almonds  and  sugar,  pounded  and 
baked  together.  Here  is  one  for  a 
specimen : 

To  make  a  m«rrAfMnie.~Take  two  poundca  of  almonds 
being  blanched,  and  drycd  in  a  siere  over  the  fire. 
bcHte  theui  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  when  they  bee 
small  mixe  them  with  two  poiinde  of  sugar  bceinf 
finely  braten,  ndding  two  or  three  spooncfuls  of  rose- 
water,  Hod  that  will  keep  your  almonds  from  oiling  = 
when  your  paste  is  bealen  fine,  drive  it  thin  with 
a  Fowling  pin,  and  so  lay  it  on  a  bottom  of  wafers, 
then  raise  up  a  little  edge  on  the  side,  and  ao  bake  it, 
then  yce  it  with  rosewater  and  sugar,  theu  put  it  in 
the  oven  againe,  and  when  you  see  your  yce  ia  nsea 
up  and  drie,  then  take  it  out  of  the  oven  and  ganusli 
it  with  pretie  conccipts,  as  birdes  and  bMsU  being 
cast  out  of  standing  moldes.  Slicke  lonv  eomfiis 
upright  in  it,  cast  bisket  and  carrowaies  in  it.  and  so 
serve  it :  guild  it  before  you  serve  it:  jou  mav  also 

Srint  of  this  marchpane  paste  in  your  mcAoM  for 
anqueting  dishes.  And  of  this  paste  our  comAt 
makers  at  this  day  make  their  letters,  knota^  armrs, 
escutcheons,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  fandea. 

Delightesfor  Ladies,  1608, 12mo,  sign,  a  13. 

Of  course  there  were  many  varieties 
of  so  fanciful  a  composition ;  and 
receipts  occur  in  all  old  books  of 
cookery. 

Marchpane  was  a  constant  article  in 
the  desserts  of  our  ancestors,  aud 
appeared  sometimes  on  more  solemn 
occasions.  When  Elizabeth  visited 
Cambridge,  the  university  presented 
their  chancellor^  sir  William  Cecil, 
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irhb  two  pair  of  gloves^  a  marchpane, 
and  two  sugar  loaves.  Peck* 9  Desid. 
CurioM,  ii,  29.  See  also  Menage  in 
Massepain. 

Good  thoo,  Mve  me  a  piece  <^  marekptms. 

Rom.  and  JhL,  i,  5. 
None  of  yoor  dnll  country  madams,  that  spend 
Their  time  in  studjing  rereipts  to  make 
Marciptme,  and  preserve  plumbs. 

jri[^,0.Pl.,viii,5U. 
Kf  xt,  some  cood  carious  marchpanes  made  into 
Tii«  form  oftmrnpets.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  239. 

Metaphorically,  anything  very  sweet 
and  delicate : 

I  was  then  rstcem'd.  Phi.  The  rery  marehpam  of 
the  court,  1  warrant  you  I  Pha.  And  hU  the  i^Iants 
eame  about  yon  like  flies,  did  they  not  F 

B.  Joni.  CjfHtkia't  Rev.,  vf,  1. 

A  kind  of  ntarek-pant  men,  that  will  nut  last,  madam. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  ^c,  act  iii,  p.  425. 

Castles,  and  other  figures,  were  often 
made  oi  marchpane  to  decorate  splen- 
did desserts,  and  were  demolished  by 
•hooting  or  throwing  sugar-plums 
at  them : 

They  barred  their  gates. 
Which  we  as  easily  tore  unto  the  earth 
As  I  this  tower  of  marchpane. 

B.  /•  Fi.  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  2. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  has  more  parti- 
cularly described  such  an  encounter : 

Lip-licking  comfit  makers,  by  whose  trade 
Dainties  (come  thou  to  me)  are  quickly  made, 
Babofiites,  fcc. 

Castles  fur  ladies,  snd  for  carpet  knights. 
Unmercifully  spoild  at  feasting  lights. 
Where  batteriog  bullets  are  Aite  sugred  plums. 

Praiu  of  Hempseed,  p.  66. 

fMARD.     See  Merd. 

If  after,  thou  of  garlike  stronge 

The  savour  wiU  expell, 
A  mard  is  snre  the  onelv  meane 

To  put  anay  the  smell. 

MendaWs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 

MARE,  9.  A  sort  of  imp,  or  demon  ; 
supposed  to  be  from  mara,  a  northern 
spirit.     Hence  night-mare. 

From  foul  Alecto, 
With  risage  blacke  and  bio. 
And  from  Medusa  that  wtare 
Tbatlyke  a  feende  dotb  stare.  Sketton,  Pkil.  Spforow. 
Hushrwmis  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.  Bacon,  dted  by  Johnson. 

See  NiGHT-MAUE. 

f  Of  the  mare.^Bphialtes  in  Greeke,  in  Lattne  ineuhus 
and  ineuko.  It  is  a  disease,  where  ai  one  thinketh 
himselfe  in  the  night  to  be  oppressed  with  a  great 
weight,  and  beleereth  that  something  cometh  umiii 
him,  and  the  patient  thinketh  himselfe  strangleo  in 
this  disease.    It  is  called  in  English  the  mare. 

BarroHgk*s  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

fMARE'S  NEST.  A  ridiculous  disco- 
very. In  Ireland,  it  is  said,  when  a 
person  is  seen  laughing  immoderately 
without  any  apparent  cause,  it  is  usual 
to  say,  "  0,  he  has  found  a  mar^e  nest, 
aod  he's  laughing  at  the  eggs." 

!  Why  doat  thou  lau|di  t 

WW  aMf/j  nesi  bail  thou  found? 

BondmcM,  act  r,  ic.  9. 


MARGARELON,  properly  HARGARI- 
TON.  A  Trojan  hero,  of  the  le- 
gendary  history;  called  by  Shake- 
speare "  bastard,"  and  described  by 
him  as  performing  deeds  of  prowess 
which  seem  to  imply  gigantic  stature. 

Bastard  MargareUm 
Hiith  Doreus  prisoner, 
And  stands,  Culossns  like,  waving  his  beam 
Upon  the  paslied  corses  of  the  kiuin. 

Troilus  and  Cress.,  r,  S. 

The  name  should  be  Margariton, 
which  we  find  in  Lydgate's  Boke  of 
Troy,  where  a  person  of  that  name  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Priam,  but  not 
said  to  be  a  natural  son.  Lydgate 
makes  him  attack  Achilles^  and  fall  by 
his  hand : 

The  whych  thynge  when  MargaryUm 
Beheld.  &c. 

He  c»st  anone  avenged  for  to  be 
Upon  Achilles  for  ail  his  great  mighty 
And  ran  to  him  full  lyke  a  manlylcmght, 
On  horse  backe  for  the  townes  sake. 

Book  iii,  sign.  Sib. 

As  the  first  edition  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  which  was  the  quarto,  was 
printed  surreptitiously,  even  before  it 
had  been  acted,  the  mistake  in  the 
name  might  easily  be  made.  Mr. 
Steevens  quotes  two  lines  on  Marga' 
riton,  as  from  Lydgate ;  but  they  are, 
in  fact,  from  the  much  modernised 
and  much  amplified  edition,  formed 
into  stanzas,  and  published  in  1614, 
by  Thomas  Purfoot,  London,  with 
the  new  title  of  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Hector,  &c.  &c.  It  is  where  this 
hero  is  rushing  on  against  Achilles, 
by  whom  he  is  soon  slain. 

Which  when  the  valiant  knight  Margariton, 
One  of  king  Priam's  bastard  childereu. 
Perceived  and  saw  such  havocke  of  them  made, 
Such  grief  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  lie  had. 

B.  III.  ch.  vi.  p.  194. 

The  poem  is  here  augmented  to  above 
30,000  lines,  yet  the  author  is  un- 
known. This  is  Shakespeare's  au- 
thority for  calling  him  bastard ;  the 
poem,  therefore,  must  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  earlier  edition,  or  he 
could  not  have  seen  it.  Warton  says 
that  he  suspects  the  edition  of  1614 
to  be  a  second.  Hist,  Poetry,  ii, 
p.  81.  The  name,  which  is  not  clas- 
sical, was  probably  coined  to  express 
"the  pearl  of  knighthood;"  from 
Margarita. 
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MARGARITE,  s,  A  pearl ;  from  mar- 
garitat  Latin. 

I  long  to  view 
Tliit  unknown  land,  and  all  their  fabulous  rites. 
And  gutlier  murgarites  in  my  brazen  cap. 

Fuimtu  Troe*,  0.  PI.,  vii,  4A9. 

Hcuce  Drummond,  iu  an  epitaph  of 
one  named  Margaret : 

In  shills  and  (rold,  pcHrlci  are  not  kept  alone, 

A  Margarrl  here  lies  beneath  a  stone ; 

A  Mttrgaret  that  did  excell  in  worth 

All  thusc  rich  gems  the  Indies  both  send  forth. 

Po<rMW,1656.  o.  186. 

Margarita,  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  nave 
a  M'ife,  is  thus  spoken  of: 

But  I  perceive  now 
Why  vou  desire  to  stay,  the  orient  heireit. 
The  Margarita,  sir.  Act  i,  10.  9. 

Alluding  to  orient  pearl.     So  aeaiu  : 

That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a  peart. 

And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison.  Act  iv,  ac.  2. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  in  1596,  was  entitled,  **  A 
Margarite  of  America." 

MARGE,  and  MARGENT.  Both  these 
are  rather  antiquated  forms  of  the 
^  ord  margin.  They  have  been  longest 
preserved  in  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
lias  given  sufficient  instances  of  their 
use. 

MARIAN.  Maid  Marian,  a  personage 
iu  the  morris,  dances,  was  often  a 
man  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  some- 
times a  strumpet ;  and  therefore  forms 
an  allusion  to  describe  women  of  an 
impudent  or  masculine  character. 
'1  hough  the  morris  dances  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  of  Moorish  origin, 
yet  they  were  commonly  adapted  here 
to  the  popular  English  story  of  Robin 
Hood,  whose  fair  Matilda,  or  Marian, 
was  the  very  person  here  originally 
represented.  See  Morris-dance. 
Ueywood's  play  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  part  the  first,  is  thus 
entitled:  "Robert  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don's Downfall,  afterwards  called 
Robin  Hood  of  merry  Sherwoode, 
with  his  love  to  chaste  Matilda,  the 
Lord  Fitzwater*s  Daughter,  afterwards 
his  fair  maid  Marian.*^  Her  change 
of  name  is  thus  stated  in  the  play : 

Next  'tis  agreed  (if  therto  she  agree) 
That  fair  Matilda  henceforth  change  her  name^ 
And  while  it  is  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poore  outlawes  hfe, 
She  by  maid  Marian's  name  be  only  cal'd.    * 

To  which  she  replies : 

1  am  contented,  read  on,  Little  John, 
Jleuoeforth  let  me  be  nam'd  maid  Marian. 

Ihw^f.  ofB.  E.  ofU.,  ai^u  Fl  b. 


She  is  also  mentioned  by  Drayton  : 

He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  w«d, 

But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  lo%'ed  Marian, 

Was  ever  constant  known.        Polgolb.,  xxri,  p  117S. 

In  some  of  the  popular  ballads  called 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  she  is  named 
Clorinda;  but  they  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  nor  of  any  authority. 
The  degraded  matd  Marian  of  the 
later  morris  dance,  more  male  than 
female,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

And  for  womaO'hood.  maid  Marian  nay  be  the 
deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.      1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  8. 

And  in  this : 

Not  like  a  queene,  but  like  a  rile  maide  Mariam, 
A  wife,  nay  slave,  unto  a  vile  barbarian. 

Harringt.  JruutOf  zlii,  S7. 

Robin  Hood*s  maid  Marian  was  a 
huntress,  like  Diana,  chaste  as  the 
goddess  herself,  and  very  amiable. 
See  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd,  &c., 
where  she  is  drawn  with  some  beauti- 
ful touches  of  character. 
fMARIGOLD.     A  gold  coin. 

I'l  write  it  an'  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  dispatch 
immediately,  and  presently  go  put  five  hundred 
mari-golde  in  a  purse  for  you,  Come  away  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  Scythian  bow. 

Covleg,  Cutler  of  Coleman  Street,  \WL 

fTo  MARINATE.    To  salt  or  pickle  fish. 

You  spoke  to  me  for  a  cook,  who  had  seen  the  world 
abroad,  and  I  tliink  the  bmrer  hereof  mill  fit  nmr 
ladiships  turn.  He  can  marinat  fish,  make  geUies, 
he  is  excellent  for  a  pickaut  sawce,  and  the  haugou; 
besides,  madame,  he  is  passing  eood  for  an  ollia. 

Howeir*  Familiar  Letter*,  16S0. 

MARISH,  s,  and  adj.  A  marsh, 
marshy ;  from  marait,  Fr. ;  whereas 
marsh  is  from  mersh,  Saxou.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  the 
use  of  these  words ;  but  he  has  omitted 
to  say  that  they  are  both  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  that  Milton  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence  that  has  used 
them.  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
very  few  instances. 

As  when  a  captain  doth  besiege  some  hold 

Set  in  a  marisk.  fait/.  Taseo,  vii,  90. 

Bring  from  the  wtarisk  rushes,  to  o'erspread 

The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers  tread. 

Brovme,  Brit.  Poet.,  1,  ii,  p.  M. 
fit  being  then  of  so  great  importance,  wee  will  va^ 
this  serenitie,  in  turning  towards  the  east,  not  eor- 
rupted  by  the  fogs,  nor  vapours  of  lake^  itaDdi^ 
murriehes,  caves,  durt,  nor  dust 

Pateenger  of  Benvenmto,  ISU. 

It  was  used  also  as  an  adjective : 

Then  fen,  and  the  quagmire,  so  mariek  by  kind. 
And  are  to  be  drayned,  now  win  to  thy  mind. 

MARITINE,  for  maritime.  Whether 
this  be  an  antiquated  form,  or  a 
licence  of  the  poet  here  cited,  I  have 
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not  discoTered.  Great  liberties,  as  to 
rhyme,  were  thought  allowable  at 
that  period  of  the  laogtiage. 

This  Camberland  cuts  oat,  and  strongly  doth  confine, 
ThiB  nieetiug  there  with  that,  both  roeerlj  tmaritinr. 

Drayt.  Polyolk.,  xxx,  p.  12M. 

fMARKET-PENNY.  Money  for  liquor 
oil  the  market  day. 

Crispin  falls  very  lackj  this  rear,  for  being  on  a 
Satarday,  they  enn  go  to  market,  buy  rictuua.  and 
spend  the  market  p^nny  in  the  morning,  dine  at  noon, 
drink  and  enjoy  theniselvet  all  the  afternoon,  and 
they  that  are  sober  husbands  may  go  to  oed  at  a 
proper  hour  nerertheleas.  Poor  Robin,  I7S6. 

MARKET-STED.  Market-place ;  from 
market,  and  siede,  a  place,  Saxon. 

And  their  best  archers  plac'd 
The  m»rket'Sted$hoat.  Draptom,  rotjfolb.,  ndi,  p.  1061. 

So  home-sted,  still  in  use,  and  Gir- 
dle-stead, supra, 

MAROCCO.     See  Morocco. 

fTo  MARLE.     To  marvel,  or  wonder. 

And  such  am  I ;  I  slight  your  proud  commands ; 
I  marU  who  put  a  bow  into  your  hands. 

Bandolpk's  Poenu,  IMS. 
Lead  on,  I  follow  yoo. — I  marble,  my  lord. 
Our  Amazons  appeare  not,  with  their  brace. 

Mine's  Amorous  Warre,  1648. 

f  7V>  MARLE.     To  manure  with  marl. 

These  were  in  former  times  digged,  as  well  for  the 
ase  of  the  chalke  towardes  building,  as  for  to  marie 
<x  amend  their  arable  lauds  ihercwiih. 

Lambarde's  PerambuUttioH,  1596,  p.  445. 

fMARON.     The  large  chestnut.  Fr. 

J.  I  will  eate  thAe  or  foure  chestnuts,  what  will  yon 

do?, 

F.  They  like  me  so,  so;  they  are  hot  in  the  first,  and 

dry  in  the  second  degree,  they  doe  binde,  and  if  they 

be  marone*  or  great  chestnuts,  they  would  he  the 

better ;  and  the  longer  time  they  are  kept,  the  more 

■avorie  and  healthfnU  they  are. 

Paseenger  of  Bentenuto,\tl2. 

MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF.     See  Let- 

TERS  OF  MaR<^U£. 

MARQUESSE,  a.  Shakespeare  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  use  lady  mar- 
quesae  for  marchioness.  Marquesse, 
in  the  early  editions,  is  only  equiva- 
lent to  marquis,  which  was  always 
the  official  orthography  of  the  title, 
and  is  now  again  employed. 

Yon  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you :  the  old  dutchess  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  uuwquie  Dorset ;  will  these  please  yon  ? 

Hen.  Vni,  V,  2. 

Yet  marchioness  was  then  in  use,  and 
occurs  three  or  four  times  in  the  same 
play. 
fMARROT. 

yill  full  thy  sailes,  that  after-times  may  know, 
What  thou  to  these  our  times  dost  friendly  show ; 
That  as  of  thee  the  like  was  never  heard. 
They  crowne  thee  with  a  wuurrot,  or  a  mard. 

Taplor^s  IForka,  16S0. 

MARROW,  a.  An  equal,  mate,  or  com- 
panion ;  a  lof  er,  husband,  or  wife. 


A  word  still  completely  in  use  in  the 
Scottish  and  northern  English  dia- 
lects. The  following  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Glossary  to  Gavin 
Douglas's  Virgil :  "  Tbe  word  is  often 
used  for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  which  there  are  two  ;  as  of  slioes, 
gloves,  stockings :  also  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  &c.  Either  from  the  French 
earner ade,  Angl.  camrad  (t.  e.,  com- 
rade), Rocius,  sodalis,  by  an  apheere- 
sis ;  or  from  the  French  mari,  Latin 
maritusy  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
also  taken.  Thus  Scot,  a  husband 
or  wife  is  called  half  marrow,  and 
such  birds  as  keep  chaste  to  one 
another  are  called  marrows,^*  &c. 
Skinner  unaccountably  derives  it  from 
maraud,  French.  Tne  first  deriva- 
tion forming  merade  from  eamerade, 
and  thence  marrow,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous :  the  second  is  probable, 
and  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Minshew  give  us  one  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  is  as  near  as  possible 
in  its  radical  letters,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  very  same  sound ; 
Jjno,  mero,  or  maro,  a  companion 
(from  the  root  jn)»  "or  do  I  see  why 
it  should  be  quiie  rejected. 

Birds  ofH  fether,  best  flye  tojeether; 
Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe ; 
Marrourrs  adew :  God  scud  you  fnyre  wetlier. 

First  Part  Promos  Sr  Cassand.,  ii,  4,  Six  pi.,  i,  21. 
Thoui;li  buying  and  selung  duth  wonderful  wel. 
To  such  as  have  skil  how  to  buie  and  to  sel : 
Yet  cliopping  nnd  chanipng  I  cannot  commend. 
With  theef  of  his  marrow,  for  'ear  of  ill  end. 

Tusser's  Uusb.,  Jugust,  S  40. 

In  the  edition  of  1744  this  is  thus 
explained :  ''  Because  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  all  thieves ;  and  two 
horse- stealers  who  live  a  huudred 
miles  from  each  other,  shall  chop  and 
change  their  stolen  goods  unpunished 
for  a  long  time." 

Cleon,  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 
'Tame  pigeons  else  are  very  plenty. 
These  may  win  some  of  your  marrows, 
I  am  not  caught  with  doves  nnd  sparrows. 

Dra^t.  Muses'  Elys.,  Nym.  ii.  p.  1459. 

Coles  has,  *'  the  gloves  are  not  mar- 
rows ;^^  which  he  renders  in  L^tin, 
'' chirothecse  non  sunt  pares."  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  phrase  was 
current;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  translate 
it. 
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Marrow  is  also  used  for  strength^  or 
iiiternal  ?igoar : 

Now  the  tine  if  flush 
Wlien  cronchinft  marrow,  in  the  bearer  stronj^, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Tvmo-i  ojA.,  r,  S. 

tThe  moon's  my  constant  mistress. 
And  the  lovely  o«  1  my  marrow. 

Wit  and  DroUery,  1683.  p.  161. 

MARRY,  interj.  In  many  instances  a 
corruption  of  Marie,  as  an  assevera- 
tion confirmed  by  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Thus  Coles  says, 
"Marry  [oath]  per  Mariam.'*  Such 
is  the  origin  of  marry  come  up,  origi- 
nally marry  guep,  yip,  or  gup.  But 
of  yuep,  yip,  or  yup,  what  is  the 
origin  ?  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  yo  up,  which  it  seems  was  con- 
temptuous.  Thus  the  children  said 
to  Elisba,  "yo  up,  thoa  bald-head, 
yo  vp."  2  Kinys,  ii,  23. 
Marry  yuep  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
terjection of  contempt : 

Is  nuy  man  ofTended  ?  marru  gep 

Mith  a  horse-iii^bt  cap,  dotli  your  jad^ship  skip? 

J.  Taylor's  Motto,  p.  44. 
I  thought  til'  hadst  scorn'd  to  buii^e  a  step 
For  fear. — Quoth  Eccho,  marry  guep. 

Hudib.,  1,  iii,  202. 

Ben  Jon  son  has  marry  yip  : 

Marry-gip,  goody  She-justice,  mistress  French  hood. 

Bartk.  Fair,  act  i. 
f  Fair  and  softly  son  at  her,  marry  gap,  pray  keep 
yuur  distance,  aiid  make  a  fine  leg  every  time  you 
speak  to  her ;  hesore  you  behave  yourself  liandsomly. 

VnuatMral  Mother,  1698. 

Marry  come  up,  is  now  used  instead 
of  Mary  yo  up.     See  Mary. 

iTru.s.  Give  my  son  time,  Mr.  Jolly?  marry  eotne 
vp Cowley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

MARRY  TRAP.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
proverbial  exclamation,  as  much  as  to 
Kay,  "  By  Mary,"  you  are  caught.  It 
might  be  particularly  used  when  a 
man  was  caught  by  a  baili£f,  or  nut- 
hook  ;  but  the  phrase  wants  further 
illustration : 

Be  aviz'd.  sir,  and  pass  eood  humours;  I  will  tay 
marry  trap,  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humuur  on  me.  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

fMARSHALL.  A  common  corruption 
of  martial. 

Ilis  soft,  milde,  and  gentle  inclination  in  his  ripe 
yeeres,  and  his  indisposition  to  marahall  aflfaires. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  1680. 
Which  when  Vespasian  and  youne  Titus  saw, 
Thty  cride  kill,  kill,  use  speed  and  mankall  law. 

Ibid. 

MART,*.  War.  Originally  for  Mars, 
the  god  of  war;  and  so  used  by 
Spen.»'er : 

Come  both,  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 

In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arrayd. 

After  his  murdrous  spoils.  P.  Q.,  I,  8,  Induct.  | 


It  was  always  a  poetical  word*  and 
does  not  appear  e?er  to  have  been 
common  otherwise : 

And  eryd,  these  fools  thus  under  foot  I  tre«d 
Tliat  dare  contend  wiUi  me  in  equal  wiMrt. 

Fairf.  7^S90,yi,U, 
My  fkther  (on  whose  faee  he  durst  not  Utak 
In  equal  mart)  by  his  fraud  circumvented. 
Became  his  captive.  Mmu.  Baskf.  £ov.,  ii,7> 

But  if  thou  long  for  warre,  or  young  lulus  aceke 
By  manly  mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  cive  his  foes 
the  gleeke.  TMsrt.  Onir*  Sp.,Tib, 

It  was  probably  this  usage  of  mart 
that  led  so  many  authors  to  use  letters 
of  mart,  instead  of  marque;  sup- 
posing it  to  mean  letters  of  toar, 
whereas  it  really  comes  from  nutrcka. 
Under  this  persuasion,  Drayton  put 
"  scripts  of  mart "  as  equivalent : 

All  men  of  war,  with  scripts  of  mart  that  went. 

And  had  command  the  coast  of  Firance  to  keep^ 
The  coming  of  a  navy  to  prevent 

Battle  ofAgineomri,  P.  U. 

But  see  Letters  of  mabt. 
To  MART,  V.     To  sell  or  traffic ;  from 
the  substanti?e  mart,  a  market. 

I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  hare  pofor'd  it 
To  Iier  acceptance ;  yon  have  let  hinigo 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.  Wmt.  Tale,  ir,  S. 

To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold.  /ml.  Cms.,  iv,  S. 

So  Marston : 

Once  Albion  lived  in  inch  t  cmell  age, 

That  men  did  hold  by  servile  villenage, 

Poore  brats  were  slaves,  of  bone-men  that  were  bone, 

And  marted,  sold.  Seomrffs  of  niUmu,  1, 1 

Mr.   Todd  quotes  also   bishop  Hall 
for  it. 
To  MARTEL,  v.    To  hammer;   from 
mar  lean,  French.     Used  as  a  neuter 
verb. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addiett. 
Which  on  his  hehnet  marteiled  so  bard. 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest. 

Sp«ns.  F.  Q..  m,  nl,  41 

MARTERN,  «.  The  animal  more  com- 
monly called  a  martin,  Marte,  French. 
A  kind  of  weasel.  Mustela  /oina. 
Linn, 

The  pole-cat  martem,  and  the  rich-skin*d  Ineem, 
I  know  to  chase.         B.  and  Fl.  Beggar^s  Busk,  iii,  S. 
tl  give  unto  Humphrey  Bourchier,  my  son,  my  gown 
of  tawny  damask  furred  with  jenneta,  and  my  coat  of 
black  velvet  furred  with  marterus. 

Test.  Fetmst.,  p.  658. 

MARTIALIST,  9.  A  martial  person,  a 
soldier.  This  word  was  once  very 
common,  and  is  amply  exemplified  by 
Mr.  Todd. 

He  was  a  swain  whom  all  the  fracea  kift^ 
A  brave,  hcroick,  worthy  martiaUst. 

Browne,  Brit.  Fmtt.,  i^i. 
And  straine  the  magicke  rouses  to  rehearae 
The  high  exploits  of  Jove-borne  martiaiists, 

FUsOsfrtfmSi^mr.Sntt, 
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IftARTLEMAS,  «.  A  corraption  of 
Martin-mas ;  that  is,  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  which  falls  on  the  1 1th  of 
I>^ovember.  Falstaflf  is  jocularly  so 
called,  as  being  in  the  decline,  as  the 
year  is  at  that  season  : 

And  how  doth  the  MartUnuu  jour  master 

9  Hen.  17,  ii.  S. 

Martlemas  was  the  customary  time 
for  hanging  up  provisions  to  dry, 
which  had  been  salted  for  winter  pro- 
Tision ;  as  our  ancestors  lived  chiefly 
npon  salted  meat  in  the  spring,  the 
winter-fed  cattle  not  being  fit  for  use. 

And  vim  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  ffTosser  bacon,  or  salt  haberdine ; 
Or  uied  flitcbes  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
HADc'd  on  t  writhen  wythe  since  Martm*s  ete. 

HaU,  Sat.,  B.  ir,  S.  4. 

So  Tusser : 

Vor  Easter,  at  Martilmat,  hang  tip  a  bcffe ; 
With  that  and  the  like,  yer  [ere]  grasse  beef  corae  in, 
Thv  foike  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin. 

Noctmb.,  i  11. 
Ton  shall  hare  wafer-cakes  jonr  fill, 
A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  MurtUwtaSf 
Mutton,  and  Teal.         George  a  Qreene,  0.  PL,  iii,  48. 

At  tbis  feast  it  was  common  to  sell 
rings  of  copper  gilt,  which  were  given 
as  fairings  or  love-tokens.  Tbese  are 
often  alluded  to : 

Like  SI.  Martin's  rings,  that  are  fnire  to  the  eye,  and 
have  a  rich  outside,  but  if  a  man  break  them  asunder 
and  kwke  into  them,  ibt-y  are  nothinie  but  brasse  and 
copper.  Compter's  Commanw.,  1617.  p.  28. 

1  doubt  whether  all  be  gold  that  gliitereth,  sith  saint 
Martin's  rings  be  but  copper  within,  though  they  be 
gilt  without,  sayes  the  golusmith. 

Plain  PerduM,  cited  in  Brand's  Pop.  Jntiq., 
u,  26,  4to  ed. 

See  in  Alchemy. 
MARVEDI,  or  MARAVEDI.     A  small 
Spanish  coin.      Maravedi,  Spanish. 
Their  value  was  about  half  a  farthing. 
Steevens*s  Did. 

Refase  not  a  marvetUe.  a  blank. 

Middlet.  Span.  Gipsy,  ii,  1. 
If  you  distrust  his  word,  take  mine,  which  will  pass 
in  Spam  for  more  tnaraeeJies,  than  the  best  squire's 
in  England  for  farthing  tokens. 

T.  HeyvDoofs  Ciall.for  Beauty,  ii,  1. 

MARY,  interj.  An  abbreviated  oath, 
meaning  by  the  Virgin  Mary;  cor- 
rupted afterwards  to  marry,  as  above. 
See  Marry. 

Marie,  fie  on  him,  fie  I 
Body  of  our  Lord,  is  he  come  into  the  oountrye  ? 

New  Customs,  0.  PI.,  i,  275. 
But  what  shall  he  learn  P    Mary,  to  shoot  noughtlie. 

Jsekam,  Toxopk.,  p.  116. 

f  MARY.  A  not  uncommon  corruption 
of  marrow  ;  so  we  have  mary-hone. 

Age.  You  knowe  that  the  worde  of  God  is  a  two  edged 
Bworde,  and  eutreth  through  (sayeth  saith  Faule) 
even  to  the  diriding  asunder  of  the  soole  and  the 
spirite,  and  of  the  joyntrs,  and  the  matie. 

IforMrooke  agaUut  Dicing,  la77. 


Take  and  maks  aloumd  milke  with  the  broth  of  beefe 
wiary'iones,  and  of  a  cocke  that  is  well  boyled. 

Pathway  of  Seat tk,  bL  L 
Some  more  devout  downes,  partly  guessing 
When  he's  almost  come  to  the  blessing. 
Prepare  their  stares,  and  rise  at  once, 
Say'ng  Amen,  off  their  wtarg-bones. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

MARY  AM6REE.     See  Ambree. 

MAliY-BUDS,  *.  The  flowers  of  the 
mary-gold,  which  were  remarked  to 
open  in  the  morning,  and  shut  up  in 
the  evening. 

And  winking  mary-huds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes.  Cymh.,  ii,  8. 

MARY-MAS.  The  feast  of  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  25th 
of  March.  The  Marymaa  fast  was 
the  preceding  day,  the  24th,  that  feast, 
like  others,  being  preceded  by  a 
fast. 

At  fast  or  loose,  with  my  Giptian,  I  meane  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Manmas  fast. 
First  Part  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
ii,  5,  6  Phiys.  i,  24. 

MAS.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
master. 

And  you,  mas  broker. 
Shall  have  a  feeling.       B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  ii,  4. 

Mas  Bartoioniew  Burst, 
One  that  hath  been  a  citizen,  since  a  courtier, 
And  now  a  gnmester.  Ibid.,  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

I  carouse  to  Prisius,  and  brinch  you  mas  Spcranius. 

Lyly's  M.  Bombie,  ii,  1. 

Hence  also  mashyp  was  used  for 
mastership : 

You  may  perccyve  by  the  wordes  he  gave 
He  taketh  your  mashyp  but  for  a  knave. 

#lmrP*,O.Pl.,i,79. 
Sir,  I  beseech  your  mashyp  to  be 
As  f(ood  as  ye  can  be  unto  me.  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

I  find  it  also  in  the  plural,  written 
masse y  for  masters : 

And  now  to  you.  gentle-craft,  von  masse  shoemakers. 
Greenes  Q;uip,  ^c,  Harl.  Misc.,  t,  411. 

fMASH.     All  to  mash,  i.  e.,  all  to  bits. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thv  hand,  said  Robin  Hood. 

And  let  our  quarrel  fall ; 
For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  off  to  mash. 

And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner. 

fTo  MASKER.   To  confuse ;  to  stupify. 

Wlicre,  after  they  had  seized  into  their  hands  and 
carryed  away  houshold-stuffe  of  much  worth,  becHuse 
they  of  the  house  being  sodainelv  taken,  and  their 
wits  maskered,  had  not  defended  the  master  therof, 
slew  a  number,  and  before  retume  of  the  day-light 
(kparted  and  went  their  wayes  a  great  pace. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Mareellinus,  1606. 

MASKERY,  s.  Masking,  masquerad- 
ing. 

And,  Celso,  prythee  let  it  be  thr  care  to-night 

To  hare  some  pretty  show  to  solemnize 

Our  high  installment ;  some  musick,  maskery. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  iv,  97. 
All  these  presentments 
Were  only  maskeries,  and  wore  false  faces. 

B*9eng*  of  Busty  I/Jmbois,  C  S,  cit.  Ga:^ 


MASEIN.  A  diminDtiTe  of  raaui  at 
Malkio  of  Hall,  and  Feterkia  of 
Peter,  &c. 

Bi  Ui«  mtikin,  ■eUioDilit  thCT  »»«  "  indeed. 

Ciip-.  M,,-djif.  kac.  Dr.,  i>,  p.  M. 

MASKS.  BUck  macks  were  frequently 
worn  by  ladiea  m  public  in  the  time 
of  SliakeapeHre,  particularly,  and  per- 
hapa  UDiveraally,  at  tlie  tlieairea. 
They  are  eipresely  mentioned  here : 

We  lund  lient  Tor  >n  (pilofiif  i 
Indin,  yoor  bouolia  finl ;  Ili<^  rcit  aill  follDw : 

Irjou  beplcu'd  louk  cliccrlv,  tlirow  vour  rvFi 
OdI  »  jmu  maiii.       a.  f-  Ft.  btstr'i  Bik.  ut  •. 

Shakespeare  ia  thought  twice  to  have 
made  the  speakers  in  hia  drama  allude 
to  the  maiki  of  the  audience;  but, 
ia  the  first  instance,  "these  black 
matkt"  might  poaaibly  mean  "  aucb 
ns  tlieae,"  suppoaing  Isabella  to  have 
one  on  at  the  time: 

A.  Iliw  ilatt  i-aiii 
Tbaii  IkhuIi  n'uld  dlip"^-!    'm^M  Vw,,  ii,  4. 
DcJDg  bUck,  pnt  iu  in  niiul  UJcy  liiilr  tlie  foir- 

Hence,  if  a  theatrical  company  had 
Dot  a  boy  or  young  mau,  who  could 
perform  a  woman's  pnrt,  the  character 
might  be  performed  lu  a  mask,  which, 
being  a  fashion  ao  mucli  in  use,  gave 
no  UQCominon  appearauce  in  t' 
scene.  Quince  proposes  this  exp 
dient  to  Flute,  in  Mids.  Night's  Dr. 


«,*.  ud  you  n..i  ipeiJi  u  %Lii\  u  j 

uliuf 

*..^ 

The  mistakes  of  pcrsou",  in 

thcc 

drama,  were  often  made 

pro- 

bable  than  tliey  now  aeem,  by 

Ihis 

custom.     The  mask  was  p 

nly 

iToni 

to  preserve  tbe  complexion 

But  •inn  •he  did  nfflMt  lier  l<>]liin;-ji 

<u. 

eelU, 

And  piDcli-d  tlie  liliT-tinrtiirc  of  Ikt  I, 

Tbu  uov  the  ii  iMcurue  u  bIncV  u  I. 

r«  On.( 

^r«- 

i».S 

Bosaline  baa  a  ma«k  on. 

n   Lofc's 

Labour  Lont : 

tMASTER-PltlZB.     Tbe  beat  trick  t 
move,  in  wrestling. 

Tl  IfrhuTed  hini  lo  pin;  bia  wiaMttr-pni€  in  tbe  begi 


tMASTBR-VEIN.     A  principal  artery. 


HAT 

tHASTERFUL.    Arbitrary ;  wilfal. 

"-  ' Itirfiia  Vatttt  nnionlBl  then. 

tiutUf  Hill  fflU  Ttril.  laOt. 

■fHASTERY.     To  prone  matltry,  to  try 
who  WHS  strongest. 

He  iKouJd  orteu  timet  run,  Lnpe,  tnd  pnwf  mulrwirt 
vitb  bu  diicfe  conrtitn. 

kmciia-  Bui<rj  ^  uu  n»fa,  loos. 
MASTLIN,  or  MASLlN.  Anything 
composed  of  mixed  materials,  instead 
of  being  formed  of  one  kind  only  i  as, 
metal  of  different  ores  united,  or  bread 
madeof  different  kinds  of  grain.  Dr. 
Johnson  supposes  it  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  miteellane;  but  It  IS  rather 
from  tbe  Dutch  maateluyn:  or,  if 
mesielin  was  tbe  original  form,  it 
might  be  from  the  old  French  tnitler. 
Sot  bnu,  bu  e»]per,  luic  •wllio.  nor  minenl 

Icl  breiiil  nnde  ol  brain  llie;  do  nt : 

or  M4illu(  oT  ne  ud  uf  ■  betl. ' 

TkMrr,  cbap.  Uii,  p.  110. 

Tbe  mixed  grain  itself  was  called 
maillin,  before  it  was  made  into  bread; 
particularly  rye  and  wheat.  See 
Miiishew,  &c.  Perbnps,  therefore, 
Tusser  means  "a  loaf  made  of  matt- 
line,  and  particularly  Huch  matlldtu 
is  composed  of  rye  and  wheat." 
tMASTV.     A  mnsiitf. 


Eager!;  ba 


MATCHLKSS,   a.     Not  matched,  un- 
like; perhaps  peculiar  to    this   pa»- 
BBge: 
All  aa  aba  doulile  ipali. »  htud  iha  double, 

"°       "  SynuF.Q,  tV,i,SS^ 

To  MATE.  e.  To  coufoiiiid,  atupify, 
and  overpower ;  from  maler,  French, 
of  the  same  meaning,  and  that  from 
mat  tut,  low  Latin  for  stupid,  or 
matare,  to  confound  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  itself  derived  from  the 
Persian  mat,  meaLiiiig  dead,  or  Tin- 
quiabed,  and  adopted  in  tbe  expres- 
sion ekeek-mate,  in  the  game  of  cliera, 
and  tbe  corresponding  term  in  other 
languages.  Snlmasius  showa  traces 
of  mattut,  even  in  good  Latioiiy. 
(See  Menage,  in  Mater.)  But  Br- 
nestus  does  not  admit  the  reading  of 
Cicero  on  which  it  is  chiefly  founded. 
Tumebus  found  mattta,  triatia,  ia  a 
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very  old  Latin  Glossary  in  MS.  Vid. 
Ad?er8.,  zz?iii,  6.  To  amaie  seems 
only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

Lue.  Whnt.  are  Ton  mad.  that  jon  do  reason  ao  ? 
S.  Amt.  Koi  nud,  bat  wtated;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Com.  qfBrrors,  iii,  S. 

Again : 

I  tliink  Ton  are  aULmated,  or  itark  mad.  Ihid.,  t,  1. 
My  mind  she  has  wuUed,  and  amaz'd  my  sixht. 

Much.,  T,  5. 
For  that  is  good  deceit. 
Which  wtaiei  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

iHen.  ri, ui.l. 

To  deject : 

EnMnmle  make  of  him  yonr  haplesse  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  titMled,  as  ye  see. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  L  ix,  12. 

To  terrify : 

His  eyes  saw  no  tcrronr,  nor  eare  heard  any  martial 
sound,  bat  that  they  mnltiplied  the  hidionsnesse  of 
it  to  his  mated  mind  Fewdr.  Jread.,  Ill,  p.  349. 

To  baffle  or  defeat : 

Bicanse  of  their  freat  forces,  wisdome,  and  good 
governmrnt,  they  might  easily  hare  mated  his  enter* 
prise  in  Italy.        ComneSt  by  Danet,  D  d  S,  cit.  Cap. 

To  puzzle : 

Your  wine  mates  them,  they  understand  it  not ; 
Bat  they  have  Tery  good  capacity  in  ale. 

TA*ri<*,0.  Pl.,xiii.«5. 

Here  it  is  nsed  with  evident  idlu»ioD 
to  check-mate : 

Upon  ihe  pagan's  brow  gaTe  snch  a  blow, 

A«  would,  no  doubt,  ha\e  made  him  rArcir^and  mated, 

Save  that  (ns  I  to  you  before  reliearst) 

His  anuuur  was  uut  eatie  to  be  pearst. 

Earringt.  Jriotto,  xxiv. 

fM.ATRICULAR-BOOK.      A   book  in 

which  the  names   of   students  were 

enrolled. 
MATRIMONY,  *.     Wife.      See  Weu- 

LOCK,  which    was    more    commonly 

used  in  that  sense. 

Restore  my  matrimony  nndefllrd. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Utile  Fr.  Uwy.,  Act  iv. 

Matrimonium  is  used  sometimes  in 
Latin  for  uxor ;  as,  "  severiusque 
matrimouia  sua  viri  coercerent,  cum 
nullis  dotis  fraenis  tenerentur." 
Justin.,  lY,  3.  But  it  is  not  so  used 
by  the  purest  authors.  Suetonius  in 
Calig.,  25,  is  quoted  for  it. 
MATIACHIN,  or  MATACHIN.  "A 
dance  with  swords,  in  which  they 
fenced  and  struck  at  one  another  as 
in  real  action,  receiving  the  blows  on 
their  bucklers,  and  keeping  time. 
So  called  from  tnatar,  to  kill,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  kill  one  another.' 
Steevens9  Spanish  Dictionary,  They 
who  suppose  it  Italian,  ha?e  derived 
it  from  matto  ;  but  it  is  surely  Spanish. 
See  Matassini  in  Menage's  French 
Olivines,  and  Matto,  iu  bis  Italian. 


Thesedaucers  were  commonly  marked ; 
and  some  Italian  dictionaries  define 
it  merely  as  a  dance  in  masks ;  as, 
for  instance,  Antonini.  See  Macha- 
CHINA.  Mr.  Douce  thus  speaks  of  it : 
"  It  was  well  known  in  France  and 
Italy,  by  the  name  of  the  dance  of 
fools  or  matachins,  who  were  habited 
in  short  jackets,  with  gilt-paper 
helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to  their 
shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs. 
They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword 
and  buckler,  with  which  they  made 
a  clashing  noise,  and  performed  vari- 
ous quick  and  sprightly  evolutions." 
Douce,  Iliustr,  of  Sh.,  ii,  435. 

Do  kill  your  ancle,  do.  but  that  I'm  patient, 

And  not  a  cholerick,  old,  teaaty  fool. 

Like  to  your  father,  I'd  dance  a  tnattackin  with  you. 

Should  ninkejou  sweat  your  brst blood for't,  I  would. 

And,  it  mny  be,  I  will.  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  v,  1. 

It  is  evident  that  by  *' dancing  a 
mattachiii,**  he  there  means  to  imply 
fighting  a  duel,  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  military  natureof  the  dance. 
So  also  other  authorities : 

So  as  whoever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fight- 
ing, this  wasH  fi,;ht  that  did  imitHte  the  matachin: 
for  thrv  being  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  Huvers.ines  Btrikiiig  hini,  who  sln»ok  the  third, 
and  revenging  peihups  that  of  him  which  he  had 
received  of  the  other.  Pembr.  Jread.,  I,  p.  62. 

It  should  seem,  by  the  above  passage, 
tiiat  three  was  the  number  of  dancers 
for  the  matachin. 

One  time  he  daunced  the  mataekine daunce in amionr, 
(O  with  what  a  grarefiill  dexteritie'.j  I  think  to 
luakc  nic  tee  that  he  bad  been  brought  un  in  such 
exercises.  Jb.,  II.  p.  116. 

Lod.  We  liave  brought  you  a  niasic. 
Flam.  A  mutaehine  it  seems,  by  your  drawn  swords. 

If  kite  Devil,  0.  PL,  vi,  367. 

It  is  there,  indeed,  erroneously 
printed  machine,  but  the  old  quarto 
1612  has  matachine,  rightly.  See 
Capell's  School,  p.  115.  Drayton 
speaks  of  **  wanton  matachines,**  but 
he  evidently  mistook  their  nature. 
Muses  Elys.,  vi,  p.  1493. 

IThat  the  citizens  of  the  high  court  grow  rich  by 
smphciiie;  but  those  of  London  by  simple  craft. 
That  life,  death,  and  time,  doe  with  short  cudgels 
diince  the  mataekine.  That  tlio^e  which  dwell  under 
the  zona  torrida  are  trouliled  with  more  damps  then 
those  of  frigida.  Orerburif's  Ckearacten,  1616. 

\.4var.  What's  this,  a  masque? 

Htnd.  A  matachin  ynul  find  it. 

Frinee  of  Prig  at  Beveli,  1658. 

fMAUDLIN. 

And  when  he  had  all  the  Jovce  out  of  them,  of 
which  he  made  some  pottle  of  driDke,  he  caused  the 
sicke  gentleman  to  dnnke  off  a  maudlin  cnpfuU,  and 
willed  his  wife  to  give  him  of  that  same  at  morning, 
noons,  and  night.  Jests  of  Qeorgs  Feele^  u.  a. 
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HAUGRB,  adv.  In  spite  of.  Malgri^ 
French.  This  word  has  not  been 
very  long  disused.  Spenser  wrote 
it  maulgre, 

I  lore  tliee  so,  that  tnavgrt  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reaaon,  can  ray  passion  hide. 

7VW//A  Night,  iU,  1. 
Not  have  his  sister  I    Cricca,  I  will  hnve  Flavia. 
Maugrt  liis  head.  Albumaxar,  0.  PL,  vii,  144. 

Dr.  Jortiu  thought  tliat  Spenser 
sometimes  used  it  as  an  imprecation  ; 
as  here : 

Ne  drenir  thy  force  by  fortune's  doorae  unjust. 
That  hHih  {wutugre  her  spight)  thus  low  me  laid  in 
dust.  F.  q.,  II.  V.  12. 

Certainly  we  cannot  in  that  place  in- 
terpret it  "  notwithstanding  her 
spite ;"  for  it  is,  in  consequence  of 
hrr  spite.  If  we  may  explain  it 
"  curfte  on  her  spite/'  the  sense  is 
consistent.  So  here  also,  where  it  is 
interposed  singly,  according  to  Spen- 
ser's own  pointing  : 

But  froward  fortune,  and  too  forward  ni^ht. 
Such  happiness  did,  maulare,  to  me  spiielit. 

/'.  q.,  Ill,  V,  7. 

As  a  confirmation  we  mav  remark, 
that  maugr^er^  in  old  French,  meant 
to  curse.  See  Roquefort  and  La- 
combe.  EUevhere  Spenser  employs 
mavgre  in  the  common  wav,  as  in 
F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  1.5,  VI,  iv,  40'. 
tMAUGRE,  9.     Harm. 

I  thought  no  wunegre,  I  tolde  it  for  a  bonrde. 

BareUty's  FyfU  Eglog^  n.  d. 

MAVIS,  s.  The  thrush  ;  properly  the 
song-thrush,  as  distinguished  from 
the  screech -thrush  or  large  missel- 
thrush.  See  Montagu's  Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary.  Hence  this  dis- 
tinction. 

The  thrush  replyea,  the  Mom  descant  plays. 

Spens.  £pithal.,  1.  81. 
So  doth  the  cnckow,  when  the  mnrit  sings, 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  chatter. 

Sumser,  Sonnet  84 
When  to  the  mirthful  merle  thewarlilingmamsin^s. 

/>rfl>f..  xiv.  p.  931. 

It  is  still  a  current  name  for  that  bird 
in  Scotland : 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw. 
The  Mom  and  the  lint-white  sine. 

JR.  humi.  Poem*,  p.  828. 

Mr.  Todd's  conjecture  that  it  meant 
the  male  thrush  ia  therefore  erroneous. 
See  these  hirds  distinguished  also  in 
Holmes's  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  II, 
ch.  xii.  §  73. 

^Tardus,  mixka,,  kCx^^.     Grive,   tourd  oiaean  dn 
netto.    A.  thrush :  a  smvum  .•  t  blackebird. 

NowuncUUor,  U86. 


fHia  btaket,  lOBietiaM  itfreaMbeaiMt,  tad 

Nnta,  peares,  plombea,  ap]>le8,  as  they  are  ia 

His  mosicke  waytes  on  him  in  ererj  bosh. 

The  MMw,  bnlfineh,  blackbird  and  the  thrush; 

The  mountinr  hirke  sings  in  the  loftv  sky. 

And  robin>reabrest  nukes  him  meloay. 

^_  r«.  lo?s  Workti,  18S0. 

ITlie  swallow,  martin,  lennet,  and  tlie  ihrosh. 

The  mnit  that  sings  sweeUy  in  the  bush.  IkU, 

MAUMET,  *.  A  puppet;  a  corruption 
of  mammet,  which  seems  to  have  led 
to  the  notion  that  it  referred  to  Ma- 
homet. 

0  God  that  erer  nny  man  should  look 
Upon  this  mautnet,  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

Dnmb  Knight,  O.  ?!..  iv,  4tf . 
And  where  I  meet  your  manmet  gods.  I'll  awing  'em 
Thus  o'er  my  head,  and  kick  'em  into  pwldlea. 

B.  and  ft.  ItUutd  Friueeu,  ir,  S. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  that  Chaucer 
used  maumetrie  for  Mahometanisin ; 
it  may,  however,  mean  in  that  place 
idolatry  in  general.  Cant.  T.,  4656. 
See  Mammet. 
MAUND,  «.  A  basket.  Ifam/,  Saxon. 
The  word  is  also  Dutch  and  old 
French.  See  Mand,  and  Manne,  in 
Cotgrave. 

A  thousand  fsTOurs  from  a  mnunJ  she  drew. 

Shakfsv.  Lover's  CompL,  Sunpl..  i,  748. 
With  a  muund  charg'd  with  houihold  nierchHndjze. 
,    ,  .      ,    ,  i/«W,  Sat.,  iv,  a.  p.  m. 

And  m  a  little  maund,  bein^  made  of  ozirrs  small, 
Which  scm-th  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  mithall, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  simples'  got  abroad. 

Drayt.  Folyolh.,  xiii,  p.  919. 
BehoM  for  us  the  naked  graces  slay, 
With  maundi  of  roses  for  tu  strew  the  way. 

Herrick's  Fonu,  p.  808 

Hence,  Maundy  Thursday^  the  day 
preceding  Good  Friday,  on  which  the 
king  distributes  alms  to  a  certain 
number  of  poor  persons  at  Whitehall, 
so  named  from  the  maundt  in  which 
the  gifts  were  contained.  See  Spel- 
man,  and  others.  Maundie  is  used 
by  the  last-cited  author  for  alms. 

All's  gone,  and  death  hath  taken 

Away  frum  us 

Our  maundie,  thus 
The  widdowes  stand  forsaken. 

Jlerrick,  Soared  Potwu,  p.  it. 

To  MAUND,  V.  To  beg;  perhaps  ori- 
ginally  from  begging  with  a  basket  to 
receive  victuals  or  other  gifts. 

A  rogue. 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pud.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  qf  if.,  act  fi. 

To  maund  upon  the  pad  meant,  in 
the  cant  language,  to  beg  on  the 
highway  ;  nevertheless,  it  might  have 
originated  as  above  conjectured.  See 
B.  &F1.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  1. 
To   MAUNDER,   v.     To    matter,  or 
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grnmble ;  supposed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  be  from  maudire,  French. 

Tb«  hooM  perfom'd,  I  now  shall  take  my  pleasure, 
And  not  my  neighbour  justice  maunder  at  me. 

B.  mnd  n.  BmU  m  Wife,  /-c.  iii,  1. 

Also,  in  cant  language,  to  beg ;  from 
mound  : 

Bq;.  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking,  wear  oat 
stocks  and  wliipoor^  wumnier  for  batter-milk. 

B.  and  Fl.  Thierry  and  Tkeodoret,  act  v,  p.  198. 

Thus  we  have  also  a  maunder,  for  a 
beggar;  and  a  maunder er  upon  the 
pad,  a  beggar  who  robbed  also : 

My  noble  SpnnfUme,  the  great  commander  of  the 
mmmndert,  and  king  of  canters. 

Jonal  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  356. 
I  am  no  sach  nipping  Christian,  but  a  maunderer 
wpom  tkefiUL,  I  ooufess.  Soaring  Girl,  0.  VI,  vi,  108. 

See  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the 
play. 

tAs  for  example,  sappose  a  begger  be  in  the  shape  or 
forme  of  a  wunmdering,  or  wanderinx  souldier,  with 
one  arme,  leyiee,  or  eye,  or  some  such  maime ;  then 
imagine  that  tliere  passeth  by  him  some  lord,  knight, 
or  scarce  a  gentlman,  it  makes  no  matter  which, 
then  his  honour,  or  his  worship  shall  be  affnmted  in 
this  manner.  Taylor's  fTorkee,  1630. 

BfAUTHBR,  8.  A  girl.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Spelman  derives  it  from  moer,  Danish. 
See  Ray's  South  and  East  Country 
Words.  Sometimes  corrupted  to 
mother.  Its  connection  with  Norfolk 
is  here  marked : 

JP.  I  am  a  mother  that  do  want  a  sendee. 

«K.  O  ihou'rt  a  Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee  merer) 
'here  maids  are  tnothert,  and  motkere  are  maios. 

B.  Brome'e  Engl.  Moor,  iii,  1. 

Written  also  modder : 

What?  will  Phillis  then  cousume  her  youth  as  an 

aukrease 
Scomiiig  Uaintie  Vrnus  ?  will  Phillis  still  be  a  modder, 
▲nd  not  care  to  be  call'd  by  the  deare-sweete  name 

of  a  mother  ?  A.  Fraunee't  Ivychurch,  A  4  b. 

Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mauther  I 

B.  Jon».  Alch.,  iv,  7. 

Kastril  says  it  to  his  sister. 
And  Richard  says  to  Kate,  in  Bloom- 
field's  Suffolk  ballad. 

When  once  a  giieliog  mawther  you. 
And  I  a  red-fac'd  chubby  boy. 

Bural  Take,  1802,  p.  6. 
tA  girle,  a  wench,  as  they  say  in  some  places,  a 
moeiiher,  pnella. 

Withal^  DicHonarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  273. 

MAW.     A  game  at  cards. 

Diaooorse  of  nations  plaid  at  maw  and  chesse. 

fFeakeet  goes  to  Wall,  D  1. 
Expected  a  set  of  maw  or  prima- vistu  from  them. 

Bieal  Friends,  cited  by  Steer.  Uen.  fill,  v,  1. 

Sir  John  Harington  calls  it  '*  heaving 

of  the  maw;"   why  so,    does    not 

ADoear  * 

Then  thirdly  follow'd  hearing  of  th*  mam, 
A  game  witaout  ctvility  or  law,  I 

An  odious  phy,  and  yet  in  court  oft  WNme, 
A  sawey  knare  to  trump  both  king  and  qoeene. 

^igr,,  br,  19. 

See  Strati,  p.  293. 


This  heaving  was  clearly  some  gro- 
tesque bodily  action  performed  in  the 
game,  and  deemed  characteristic  of 
it.     Turbervile  says : 

To  checke  at  chesse,  to  heave  at  tnaw,  at  mack  to 

passe  the  time. 
At  coses  or  at  sauut  to  sit,  or  set  their  rest  at  orime. 

Book  of  Fuulconrie. 

Hence  it  was,  probably,  that  it  was 
deemed  an  indecorous  game  for  grave 
personages : 

Yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not  fit  for  them  [scholars] 
to  play  at  stuolball  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum- 
chauce  or  maw,  with  idle  loose  companions. 

Rainoldes's  Overthrow  of  Stage  Plays,  1599. 

Many  particulars  of  maw  are  intro- 
duced by  Chapman  in  his  May-day, 
act  V,  but  none  that  throw  any  light 
upon  the  preceding  expression.  It 
is  said  as  a  kind  of  sarcasm  by  a 
nephew  to  his  uncle,  who  is  of  an 
amorous  turn, 

Methought  Locretia  and  I  were  at  mame;  a  game, 
uncle,  that  jou  can  well  skill  of. 

The  uncle  replies,  rather  pettishly. 

Well,  sir,  I  can  so.  Act  v,  p.  108. 

Braithwaite  says,  that  '*  in  games  at 
cards,  the  maw  requires  a  qui  eke 
conceit  or  present  pregnancy."  EnyL 
Gent,,  p.  226.  Why,  he  does  not 
say. 

tSpecially  for  the  givins;  signes  of  hys  game  at  mawe, 
a  play  at  cardes  growne  out  of  the  country  from  tlie 
meanest  into  credite  at  the  courte  with  the  grentest. 
Arthur  Hall's  Account  of  a  Ouarrell,  1576. 
tA  gentleman  who  did  greatly  stut  and  stammer  iu 
his  speech,  piHyin^  at  mawe,  bid  duwne  a  winning 
carde,  and  then  said  untu  his  partener.  How  sa  ay 
ye  now,  wa>was  not  this  ca-ca-ard  pa-as-assin^  we- 
we-wcU  la-a-ayd.  Yes  (answered  th  other),  it  is  well 
lavd,  but  yet  it  needes  not  halfe  this  cackiinj;. 

Copley's  Wits,  Ftts,  and  Fancies,  16U. 
f  Ilee  is  no  gamester,  neither  at  dice,  or  cards,  yet 
there  is  not  any  mau  within  forty  miles  of  his  head, 
that  can  play  with  him  at  maw. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

MAY,  8,     A  maid.     A  word  borrowed 
from  Chaucer  and  his  time. 

The  fairest  may  she  was  that  ever  went* 
Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind,  I  weene. 

Spenser,  Sh,  KaL.  No9.»  t.  S9. 
Fayre  Britton  mays. 
Wary  and  wise  in  all  thy  wayes, 
Never  seekinge  nor  finding  peere. 

Pnttenh.  Parthen,,  par.  6. 
Syr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  ail. 

But  nothing  durst  he  snye, 
Ne  descreeve  his  counsayle  to  no  man. 
But  deerlye  he  lovde  this  may. 

Percy's  Eel.,  i,  p.  43. 

In  the  Glossary  Percy  says,  "may, 
for  mhid,  rhythmi  gratid ;"  bat  it  is 
no  such  thing.  It  is  an  old,  autho- 
rised word,  no  less  so  than  maid.  In 
a  very  old  song,  printed  by  Ritsonj 
we  read  of  ''The   feyreat   may  in 
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towne"  (Anc.  Songs,  p.  25)  ;  where 
no  rhyme  required  it. 
MAY- DAY.  The  custom  of  going  out 
into  the  fields  early  on  May-day,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  spring,  was 
obseryed  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
"  Edwarde  Hall  hath  noted,"  says 
Stowe,  **  that  K.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  7th  of  his  raigne,  on  May-day 
in  the  morning,  with  queene  Katheren 
his  wife,  rode  a  Maying  from  Green- 
witch  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's 
hill."  Survey  of  Lond.,  p.  72. 
Where  some  curious  sports  then  de- 
yised  for  him  are  described.  Stowe 
says  also,  *'  In  the  monetb  of  May 
the  citizens  of  London  of  all  estates, 
lightly  in  every  parish,  or  sometimes 
two  or  thre  parishes  together,  had 
their  several  Mayings,  and  did  fetch 
in  May-poles,"  &c.  Page  73.  The 
citizens  were  much  attached  to  this 
recreation,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very 
natural  and  salutary  one. 


Prnv,  sir,  be  patient ;  'tis  at  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cai 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 


On  May-day  morning,  which  will  never  be 

Henry  VIII,  v,  3. 
He  will  not  let  me  see  a  mustering, 
Kor  in  a  May-day  morning  fetch  in  May. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  461. 

See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  chap. 
zxv.  These  is  a  masque  for  May- 
day in  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  v,  213, 
Wh.     See  III  May-day. 

tMAYOR'S-POSTS.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  erect  painted  posts  at 
the  door  of  the  mayor's  house.  This 
practice  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
our  old  writers. 

MAZE  IN  TUTIXE.     See  Tuttle. 

MAZER,  8.  A  bowl,  or  goblet.  It  has 
usually  been  derived  from  maeser, 
which  in  Dutch  means  maple,  or  a 
knot  of  the  maple  wood ;  whence  it 
has  been  concluded  to  have  meant 
originally  a  wooden  goblet,  and  to 
have  been  applied  afterwards,  less 
properly,  to  those  of  other  and  more 
valuable  matter.  But  Du  Cange  gives 
a  more  curious  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  in  its  origin 
the  appellation  for  cups  of  value. 
The  amount  of  what  he  says  is,  that 
murrhinum,  or  murreum,  the  ancient 
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name  for  the  most  valaable  k 
cups,  made  of  a  substance 
unknown,  continued  in  the  < 
ages  to  be  applied  to  those  o 
glass,  which  had  been  at  first  f 
in  imitation  of  the  murrhine. 
word,  by  various  corruptions,  b 
mardrinum,  masdrinum,  tnagei 
from  which  latter  mazer  was  fo 
The  French  word  madre  is  sup 
to  have  the  same  origin ;  and 
applied  still  to  substances  cur 
variegated  ;  but  at  first  more  pi 
larly  to  the  materials  of  fine  g 
(see  Diet,  de  Vieux  Lang.,  T 
Hanap  de  madre,  &c.  Thus  w 
**  scyphus  pretiosi  mazeria^** 
"  cupa  magna  de  mazero,  ornati 
alto,  duobus  circulis,  et  poi 
argenteis."  This  much  better  ac( 
for  the  application  of  the  term  t( 
of  value,  wbich  seems  to  alwayi 
been  the  prevalent  use.  We 
however,  wooden  mazer.  HarL  . 
vi,  166. 

So  golden  motor  wont  suspicion  breed. 
Of  deadly  hemlocks  poison'd  potion. 

UaWs  Dfjiance  to  Etity,  prefixed  to  hii 
A  mighty  mazrr  bowie  of  wine  was  sett, 
As  if  It  had  to  him  been  sacnfide. 

Speng.  F.  Q.,  II 

Yet  Spenser  seems  to  have  ad 
the  derivation  from  maple,  f 
speaks  of 

A  maser  y  wrought  of  the  maple  ware. 

Shqt.  £aL,  Auqu, 

Great  magnitude  seems  alway 
property  attributed  to  them 
Spenser  above,  "a  mighty  m< 
and  the  following  passages :  so 
major  bowl  might  be  no  imprc 
conjecture,  had  we  no  other  deri^ 
established. 

All  that  nybla's  hives  do  yield 
Were  into  one  broad  maerr  fiU'd.         B.  Jom 
The  muses  from  their  Heliconian  spring 
Their  brimful  mazert  to  the  feasting  bring ; 
When  with  deep  draughts,  out  of  those  f 

bowU, 
The  jocund  youth  hare  snill'd  their  thirsty  » 

Drayt.  AympA.,  lii, 

Johnson  has  given  an  instance  < 
word  from  Dryden. 

tThey  toke  away  the  sylrer  veasell. 

And  ail  that  they  myght  get. 
Feces,  vuuars,  an«i  spones, 
Woldc  they  non  fonifete.        Robin  Hot 
Ah,  Tytirus,  I  would  withall  my  heart. 
Even  with  the  best  of  my  carvVl  mmers  pait» 
To  licnr  him,  as  he  us'd,  divinely  shew 
What  'tis  that  paints  the  divers  colourd  bow. 

Bandolpk**  Fofm 
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8.  A  head  ;  uttially  deriyed, 
?ery  little  probability,  from 

French,  which  means  only 

The  very  quotation  from 
ire  contradicts  it,  wliere  the 
(aid  to  be  chapless  (that  is, 
jaw),  and  yet  to  be  knocked 
mazzard  with  a  spade. 
)n,  who  always  supposes  our 
to  have  been  great  Grecians, 
from  fiarruat,  meaning  the 
nachoires ;  and,  as  it  occurs 
flesy chilis,  was,  to  be  sure, 
Uy  ready  for  plain  £nglish- 
idopt!  The  fact  is,  that  it 
ys  been  a  burlesque  word, 
as  likely  to  be  made  from 
i  anything  else ;  comparing 
to  a  large  goblet.  The  two 
Te  often  confounded.  Syl- 
?s  tnazor,  for  head,  in  serious 

Du  Bart.,  I,  4.  See  Todd. 
.  yet  quite  disused  in  bur- 
low  conversation. 

id  knock'd  about  the  maxeard  with  a 
le.  Uaml ,  t,  1. 

ir^r  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Othello,  a,  S. 

Tour  brave  acquaintance 
ou  ale,  BO  fort  I  Hid  your  mazard, 

no  talking  to  you. 

Fl.  Wit  irithTul  Money,  ii,  p.  294,  toI.  ii. 

I  corrupted  to  mazer  : 

His  pate,  or  so ;  only  his  mazer,  because 
head  in  a  cloth  as  well  as  mine. 

Honest  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  32«. 
amorous  conquests,  at  the  last, 
I  will  slice  your  mazer. 

All  Fools.  0.  PI.,  ir,  1. 

iRD,  V,  To  strike  on  the 
'o  knock  the  brains  out.] 

been  a  spirit,  I  had  been  mazarded. 

B.  Jonton,  Matques  at  Court. 

There  was  formerly,  in 
1  use,  a  redundant  insertion 
onoun  me,  which  now  seems 
nge.  Instances  of  it  occur 
[uently  in  the  writings  of 
?are. 

'X  him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  yon. 

Lear,\  2. 
build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of 
Klleuge  me  the  duke's  youth  to  fight  with 

Tioelftk  N.,  iii,  2. 

originally  to  have  meant,  do 
thing  for  me;  but  it  was 
Is  by  no  means  confined  to 
ification. 

anted  me  tliree  demi-cnlverms  Jut  in  the 
e  breach. 

B.  Jon*.  Every  Mim  in  his  IT,  iii,  1. 


Now  it  was  the  enemy   had  planted 
them. 

But  as  he  was  by  diverse  principal]  jovmg  gentlemen, 
to  his  no  small  Klorie,  Ufled  up  on  horsebacke,  comes 
mee  a  p^e  of  Amphialus,  who  with  humble  smiling 
rererence  delivered  a  letter  unto  him  from  Cliiiias. 

P*m^.  Jread.,  B.  iii,  p.  977. 

Johnson  notices  this  usage,  but  does 
not  remark  that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
His  instances  are  all  from  Shake- 
speare. 
To  MEACH,  0.  To  skulk;  merely  a 
mis-spelling  of  mich, 

Sav  we  should  all  meaek  here,  and  stay  the  feast  now. 
What  can  tlie  worst  be  P  we  have  pUid  the  knaves. 
That 's  without  question. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Hon.  Man*i  F.,  v.  1. 

See  to  Mich. 
MEACOCK,  8,  A  tame  dastardly  fellow, 
particularly  an  over-mild  husband ; 
for  which  reason  Coles  renders  it, 
among  other  things,  "  uxorius,  uxor! 
nimium  deditua  et  obnoxius."  Skin- 
ner, and  after  him,  Johnson,  derive 
it  from  me8  coq,  French ;  but  mea  is 
a  particle  used  only  in  compounds, 
and  such  a  compound  as  mescoq  does 
not  appear  in  the  French  of  any  age. 
The  plain  English  compound  meek- 
cock,  is  a  much  more  probable  ac- 
count of  it;  being  frequently,  and 
perhaps  originally,  applied  to  a  hen" 
pecked  husband,  a  cock  that  yielded 
to  the  hen.  It  generally  implies 
effeminacy.  Skinner's  second  con- 
jecture of  meW'Cock,  is  not  much 
better  than  his  first ;  for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  mew^ d-cock? 

'Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Tamina  of  Shrew,  ii,  1. 
A  woman  's  well  holp'd  up  with  such  a  meaeoek.  I 
had  rather  have  a  husband  that  would  swaddle  me 
tiirice  a  dav,  than  such  a  one  that  will  be  Kull'd  twice 
in  half  an  hour.  Decker's  Honest  Wh.,  O.  PL.  iii,  877. 
A  meaeocke  is  he  who  dreadth  to  see  bloud  shed. 

Mirror  for  Magistr.,  p.  418, 
If  I  refuse  their  courtesie,  I  shall  be  accounted  n 
meeoeke,  a  milksop,  taunted  and  retaunted,  with 
checke  and  checkmate,  flouted  and  reflouted  with 
intollerable  glee.  Buphues,  M  1  b. 

MEACOCKE,  adj.  Dastardly,  effemi- 
nate. 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  charge,  and  oncet  upon 
yonder  effeminate  and  mevcocke  people. 

Churchyard's  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  S9,  ed.  177S. 

7V>  MEAL,  V.  To  mingle,  or  mix  with  ; 
merely  a  corrupt  form  of  to  mell,  to 
meddle,  or  mix  with. 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

Tliat  in  himself,  which  he  spars  on  his  power 


Kor  fitiiB  EDT  vudroM  uy  c 


See  to  Mell. 
A  MEAL'S  MEAT,  i.  e.,  %  meal  of  meat. 
Meat  enough  for  a  meal.  Tbiaphraae, 
which  CTen  now  is  Bometimea  beard, 
ID  low  converaation,  does  not  often 
occar  in  books.  It  was,  perhaps,  of 
more  dignity  formerly  than  now. 

tL]e,  u  I  rpDicmba, 
■  EDT  vudrolM  uy  csat  f  uit. 
B.  /  n  Bmat  V«'i  Tortntit.  let  U,  p.  WS. 

Meale  is  still  used  in  the  country  for 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow 
atone  milking.  We  find  it  in  Browne's 
Pastorals : 

Each  nhepherd'i  duthler  with  Iicr  elculy  P«•l^ 
Wu  oau  ■  liM  lo  Eulk  the  mdmuiE'i  mfit. 

B.  1,  Song  i»,  p.  M. 

From  nuel,  a  part,  or  portion,  Saxon. 
Whence  also  the  common  meaning  of 
meal,  either  alone  or  in  compound, 
as  pieee-meat,  &c.,  and  Drop-heal. 
HEAL.MOUTUBD,  adj.  Delicate 
mouthed,  unable  to  bring  out  harsh 
or  strong  expressions.  This  term, 
which  auTvives  in  the  form  of  m«a/y- 
mouthed,  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  word.  Applied  to  one  whose 
words  are  fine  and  soft  as  meal,  as 
Minshew  well  explains  it.  Most  fre- 
quently applied  to  affected  and  hypo- 
critical delicacy  of  speech.  See  Mr. 
Todd'i  excellent  illustration  of  the 
word  i  from  which  I  borrow  these 
examples. 

ThKtHIHI 


La  a  flit.  >oba,  dmm'd  poLtiiuu  T 

I«  bypoorito,  ye  vhitod  willi,  aad  painted  aepo]- 
din,  y<  tuml  inafttiJ  DOBiitcrfFlIi. 

To  MEANE,  o.  To  moan,  or  lament. 
In  the  following  pssssge  of  Shake- 
speare, alt  the  early  editions  read 
meant,  which  the  critics  changed  to 
moans.  We  now  know,  from  Dr. 
Jamiesoo's  Dictionary,  that  the  word 
is  Scotch  in  that  sense,  and  therefore, 
probahly,  northern  English  also.  It 
signifies  also,  in  Scotch,  to  intend,  or 
mention,  and  has  therefore  been  ex- 
plained as  a  law-term  in  that  dialect ; 
and  the  addition  of  nMieet  seems  to 


H8A 

imply  that  a  bnrlesqae  applicM 
a  regnlar  form  was  intended. 
Heron's  (i.  e.,  Pinkerton's)  Let 
Literature. 

I^.  She  hath  apied  him  already,  with  Ihd 


To  MEAN  BT,  for  to  mean  of. 
phrase  occur*  in  the  Merchi 
Venice,  where  Arragon  is  cbi 
the  casket.  The  modern  editic 
lately  substituted  o/,  but  the  r 
of  the  folios  is  this : 

What  BianT  deb  de^n,— that  laany  may  be 
Bt  Uia  r«;I  mullitnde,  that  chaie  by  ahew. 

Thus  king  James,  in  his  speech 
the  gunpowder  plot : 

1  did  IRKm  tha  inalant  Intopret  and  appFcb 
dark  ptirua  thcRin^w  be  mtml  (f  Ihii 

The  expression  appears  to  haT( 
very  common.  See  the  notes  • 
first  example,  ed.  1SI3.  Bi 
following  passage  of  Puttenh 
the  completest  illustration  of  it 
cites  these  lines  on  queen 
beth: 

Wham  princet  aerve  and  rcalma  abay 
Aod  ereatil  af  BryUtn  kian  bentt: 

She  came  ahrgade  (Tin  ^aurdaT. 
WbtD  tucli  aa  aaw  her,  knew  ber  not. 

Here  he  says,  though  the  name 
mentioned,  yet 

Any  iimpLf  jndnment  miihl  caail^  peredn 
U  Bu  mnl,  that  ia,  t)  lady  Eiuahetb.  4 
Enflrlnod.  and  daugliter  to  kinv  Hfnrytjkf 
and  tharciD  neatetb  t]ie  dlnimutatlDD. 

MEARE.     See  Meeee. 
MEARB-STONES.     Boundaries. 
tier  and  Aft'tisAew.     See  Meeki 

He  \\  baylyc}  knoira  hrr  to  bounder  Land,  ai 
SnUUniUU, 

MEASLES,  <.,  originally  si; 
leprosy,  though  now  used  for 
different  disorder.  The  origin 
old  French  word  meteau,  or  B 
leper.  Cotgrave  has  "  me* 
metelled,  scurry,  leaporoua,  la 
person."  Metelrie  menna  le 
which  word  Chaucer  ueea. 
tempered,  or  scurvied  hogs,  ai 
said  to  be  meaaled. 


Coin  worda  'till 


nereiy  way  to  Caleb  th 


So  thalL  ny  \jaf% 

detay,  acuDit  Uuw  9 
'~"l'eIt«iu,,«taoii| 
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lSURE,    «.    A    grave    solemn 
with  slow  and  measured  steps, 
le  minuet. 

r  me,  Hero ;  wooing,  «'edding,  and  repenting, 

(cotch  jig,  a  measure,  nnd  a  cinque  pace  :  the 

t  is  hot  and  haat^,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  fall 

istical ;  the  wedding.  mannerW.  modest,  as  a 

,  fall  of  state  and  ancientry.    Muck  Jdo,  ii,  1 . 

!r  these,  as  men  more  civil  grew, 

more  grave  and  solemn  measures  frame,  he 
•  •  •  • 

the  feet  whereon  these  measures  go, 
f  spondees,  solemn,  grave,  and  slow. 

Sir  J.  Barnes  on  Dancing,  St.  66  b  66. 

'.  the  phrase  was  to  tread  a 
re,  as  we  used  also  to  say,  to 
%  minuet: 

ler,  we  have  measur'd  many  a  mile 
i  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  S. 
'rod  a  measure,  I  have  flatter'd  a  lady,  be. 

As  you  like  it,  r,  i. 

ese  dances  were  of  so  solemn  a 
S  they  were  performed  at  public 
ainments  in  the  inns  of  court ; 
L  was  not  unusual,  nor  thought 
nstent,  for  the  first  characters 
law  to  bear  a  part  in  treading 
»asures.  See  Dugdale's  Origines 
ciales.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
imous  for  it. 

yoor  dull  measures;  there's  no  sport  but  in 
antry  figaries. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  953. 

RE  FOR  MEASURE,  which 
the  title  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
lies,  seems  to  have  been  a  cur- 
xpression,  equivalent  to  like/or 
ienoting  the  law  of  retaliation, 
ual  justice.  Thus,  in  a  play 
probably  is  not  his : 

f  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head, 
Lher's  head  which  Chfford  placed  there; 
whereof  let  kis  [Clifford'sJ  supply  the  room. 
tfor  nuasnre  must  be  answereo. 

8  Hen.  fl,  ii,  6. 

the  title  of  Shakespeare's  co- 
implies   that    the     same    law 
1  be   enforced  against  Angelo 
be  enforced  against  others. 
5URING  CAST,  met.,  from  the 
at  bowls.     A  cast  of  one  bowl 
:e  to  that  of  another,  that  it 
t  be  determined  which  is  nearest 
jack,  or  mistress^  but  by  mea- 

»• 

oa  done  what  is  disputable,  whether  it  be  well 

It  is  a  measuring  cast  whether  it  be  lawful 

Fulkr,  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times,  p.  28. 

AL.     Adulterous.     From  the 

llttt  done,  straight  murder  * 

liy  btteit  grooiiu,  and  lay  yon  both 


GrMp'd  arm  in  arm  in  thy  adulterate  bed. 
Men  call  in  nitness  of  your  meckaU  sin. 

Rape  o/Lucreee,  O.  PL 

To  MEDDLE,  v.  To  mix ;  from  mesler, 
French.     Whence  also  to  Mell. 

More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.       Tempest,  i,  2. 

He  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  henre. 
Which,  medling  with  their  blood  and  earth,  he  tlirew 
Into  the  grave.  Spens.  ¥.  ^.,  II,  i,  61. 

The  red  rose  medled,  and  the  while  y fere. 
In  eyther  cheek  depeincten  lively  cheere. 

Hid.,  Skep.  Kal.,  Jpril,  V.  68. 

Chaucer  used  the  word  in  this  sense. 
See  the  Persone's  Tale,  vol.iii,  p.  140, 
ed.  Tjrrw.  For  other  instances,  see 
Johnson. 
MEDIC] NABLE,  a.  This  word  was 
formerly  used  to  signify  medicinal, 
or  useful  as  medicine;  though,  by 
the  analogy  of  its  formation,  it  should 
mean  capable  of  being  relieved  by 
medicine.  Shakespeare  has  it  several 
times. 

Any  bar,  auT  cross,  an^r  impediment  wOl  be  medicinO' 
hie  to  me :  I  am  sick  m  displeasure  with  htm,  and 
whntioever  comes  athwart  his  affection,  ranges  erenlr 
with  mine.  Much  Ado,  ii.  2. 

Some  griefs  are  medidnails ;  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  physic  love.  Cgmbel,  iii,  2. 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  med'cinable  gum.  Othello,  r,  2. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  wudieinable  use. 

Bacon. 
Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which 
fives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty 
Hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spaw  water,  and 
is  very  wudieinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. 

Wotton. 
And  it  is  observed  by  Grsner,  that  the  Jaw-bones, 
and  hearts,  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinahle 
for  several  diseases,  or  to  stop  bloud,  to  abate  fevers, 
to  cure  agues,  to  oppose  or  expel  the  infection  of  the 

{ilague,  and  to  be  many  wayea  medieim^le  and  useful 
or  the  good  of  mankind. 

Isaac  Walton,  CompUte  Angler,  p.  147,  ed.  1661. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  changed  it  to 
medicinal  in  both  places.  See  his 
edit.,  p.  159.  Minshew  has  the  word 
in  this  sense.  See  also  Johnson. 
fMEDICINE.  Chapman  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  bait  for  fi»h,  or  rather 
perhaps  as  a  preparation  for  ground- 
bait. 

And  as  an  angler  med'rine,  for  surprize 
Of  httle  fish,  sits  pounng  from  the  rocks 
From  out  the  crocu^ed  horn  of  a  fold-bred  ox. 

Odgss.,  ziL 

fMEDLER-CORN.  "  Provender  or 
medler  come,  farrago."  WithaU^ 
Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  158. 

To  MEECH,  V.  The  same  as  meach, 
and  mtcA.  A  mere  variation  of  spell- 
ing.    See  to  Micu. 

MEED,  8.  Reward.  Saxon.  A  word 
long  obsolete  in  conversation  and  ui 
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prose,  but  always  more  or  less  nsed 
in  poetry.  Few  instances  are  neces- 
sary, of  a  word  so  well  known  and 
defined. 

Voachtafe  me  for  my  «e<tf,  but  one  fair  look. 

7Vo  Oent.  of  Ftrona. 
Where  detth  the  rictor  had  for  meed  asaiffn'd. 

Fkuftts,  IVuM,  ii,  SI. 

2.  It  is  mach  less  known,  that  it 
sometimes  meant  also  merit;  as  laus, 
in  Latin,  signified  sometimes  desert, 
Firg.  JEn,^  i,  461. 

Eacii  one  already  blaxing  by  our  wueit. 

8  F*ii.  FT,  ii,  1. 

The  aboTC  is  erroneously  explained  by 
Johnson ;  though  he  adds,  meed  is 
likewise  merit ;  and  yet,  as  if  diffident 
of  both  expedients,  he  proposes  deeds 
as  a  plausible  substitution. 

My  wtted  hath  got  me  fame.  JM. 

But  in  the  imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  hit 
metd  he's  unfeDow'd.  Hawdet,  ▼,  8. 

This  Johnson  explained,  ''  in  his  ex- 
cellence;" yet  in  his  Dictionary  he 
totally  omitted  this  »ense,  nor  is  it 
supplied  by  his  excellent  editor ;  but 
the  following  passage  is  still  given, 
as  meaning  present,  or  pi/t : 

Plutua.  the  eod  of  gold, 
It  but  his  iteward ;  no  wued  but  Tie  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself.  Timon,  i,  1. 

Thou  shalt  be  rich  in  honour,  f^  of  speed. 
Thou  shalt  win  foes  bv  fear,  and  friends  by  mged. 

Look  mlout  ifou,  1000,  cit  by  Steevens. 

Minshew  refers  to  merit,  as  a  sy- 
nonym to  meed. 
To  MEED,  V,    To  deserre ;  from  the 
second  sense  of  the  substantive. 

And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave. 

Hepoooi'i  Silver  Age,  1618,'cit  St. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  found  the  following 
curious  lines,  designed  to  read  alike 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this  verb;  but  the  first 
exemplifies  this  sense  of  the  verb : 

Deem  iSlmeed, 
Dear  madam  read. 

tMEERE. 

Of  which  the  first  is  Pence,  the  island  abovesayd.  the 
second  Naracustoma,  the  third  Calonstoma,  the  fourUi 
Paendostoma  \  as  for  the  fift  Borcoostoma,  and  the 
sixt  Sthenostoma,  they  be  farre  lesse  than  the  rest: 
the  seventh  is  a  mightie  ereat  one,  and  in  manner  of 
a.  meere,  blacke.  Ammianu*  iiarceliinve,  1609. 

ME  ERE,  written  also  meare,    A  boun- 
dary.    Mtjere,  Saxon. 

And  Hygftte  made  the  wieeure  thereof  by  west 

Spent.  F.(i.,in,bi,4A. 

To  MEERE,  V.     To  divide ;  from  the 
preceding. 

At  iueh  a  point 
Whea  half  to  half  the  world  oppoa'd,  he  beJBf 
TheflMsrWqineition.  Jnimjf  emd  Ckof^m,\\. 

That  iv  he  being   the  defined   or 


limited  qnestion.    Spenser  also 
it: 

The  Latin  name. 
Which  mMar*d  her  rule  with  Afric  and  with  B; 

Ruin*  ofR. 
¥m  bounding  and  marina,  to  him  that  will  1 
Justelj,  it  is  a  bond  that  brideleth  power  and 

North's  PL,  ] 

After  all,  this  is  not  quite  satisfa 
as  to  the  word  in  Shakespeare, 
it  be  an  old  law  verb?  Meet 
right,  is  given  in  all  the  law  d 
naries.  "  Meered  question,"  t 
fore,  might  mean  "  question  of  ri; 
I  give  this  entirely  as  conjei 
See  Jacob's  Law  Diet.,  &c, 
fMEERE-STONE.  A  boundary  i 
Meere  tree,  a  tree  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Terminalia  lapis,  qui  in  agrorum  fimbui  j 
Hptuu  Borne.  A  meere  stone :  a  land  marke : 
set  and  placed  in  the  ends  of  land  or  fields. 

NomenclMU 
Arbre  assis  6s  homes.  A  wuere  tree:  a  tre 
is  for  some  bound  or  limit  of  land. 

MEESE,  or  MEES,  for  meads,  or  \ 
See  Skinner  and  Kersey. 

And  ricblv  clad  in  thy  fair  golden  fleece 
Doo'st  hold  the  first  house  of  heave's  spadov 

Sjfh.  Urn  Bat 

To  MEET  WITH,  signified  some 
to  counteract. 

We  must  prepare  to  wuet  with  Caliban. 

Tewtp^ 
The  parson  knows  the  temper  of  every  on< 
house,  and  accordingly,  either  muts  wit*  the 
or  advances  their  virtues. 

Herbert's  Country  Parson,  cit.  by  J 
You  may  wuei 
With  her  abusive  malice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge. 
Stephens's  Cvnthia's  Revenge,  1613,  citby  S 
I  know  the  old  man's  gone  to  meet  with  an  ol 
that  will  meet  with  him,  or  Jarvis  has  no Jui 
brains.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL. 

This  is  explained,  in  the  notes 
even  with  him." 
To  he  meet  with,  similarly  meant 
even  with,  to  have  fair  retaiiatic 

Faith,  niece,  you  tax  siniior  Benedick  too  mi 
he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not.  Much . 
Well,  I  shall  be  meet  with  your  mumbling  dm 
day.  B.  Jons.  BarthoL  E 

Well,  ne  prevent  her,  and  goe  meet  her,  or 
will  be  meet  with  me.        Holidays  Technioga. 

tMEET.    To  put  or  place.     Fr.  m 

He  to  her  heart  did  a  da»er  meet. 

The  Three  Anights,  am  ol 

fMEET-ROD.     A  measuring  rod. 

A  meat-rod  to  measure  the  land  with,  arbor  i 
Withals'  Dietionarie,  cd.  10( 

fMEETELY.    Moderately. 

Shee  promiseth  thee  meetelg  well. 

Terence  in  Bn§U. 

MEINT,  or  MEYNT,  part.  Mil 
A  word  of  Chaucer's  time,  but  i 
ed  by  a  few  later  poets.     It 
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puticiple  of  the  verb  to  menge,   of  | 
Saxon  origin. 

Tm  with  Ini  elder  brother  Themis 
Hie  braekiih  waree  be  wufnt. 
.    ,  .  I^ttnt.  Jmh,  yer.  88. 

And  m  one  reoiel  both  together  meint. 

FUtcitr's  Purple  I»l.,  ir,  9t.  21. 
TiJl  both  within  one  bank,  they  on  mj  north  are 

•mm/. 
And  where  I  end  they  (iill  at  Newark  into  Trent. 

Dr^t.  Fdjfdh.t  zxri,  p.  1166. 

HEINT,  or  MENIE,  b.  A  company 
belonging  to,  or  attending  upon,  a 
auperior  person;  from  tnesnie,  old 
French,  which  Roquefort  defines, 
*'famille,  maison,  tons  cenz  qui  la 
composent."  [Properly,  the  attend- 
anta  of  the  household  coUectiyely.] 
Often  confounded  with  the  English 
word  many.    See  Many. 

On  whose  contents, 
They  sonunon'd  vp  their  mtinjf,  strait  took  horse. 

Lear,  ii,  4. 
Small  Ildan,  with  Cledangfa  increase  her  goodly 

Short  Kebly,  and  the  brook  that  christneth  Aber- 
fenny.  Dra^t.  PolyM.,  ir,  p.  789. 

So  should  I  qnicklT,  withoat  more  adoe, 
Fismish  myself  and  all  my  wtejfnie  too. 

Hon,  Okoei,  p.  110. 
They  were  set  and  served  plentifolly  with  venison 
and  wine,  by  IU>bin  Hood  and  his  memUe,  to  their 
great  contentment  SUme,  Surwey,  p.  73. 

Here  erroneously  spelt  many : 

That  this  fsire  mamjf  were  compell'd  at  last 
To  fly  for  suoooor  to  a  little  shed. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  UI.  U.  11. 
And,  with  my  manie's  blood, 
Imbmd  their  fierce  devooring  chaps. 

Wamert  ^*i-  Bng.,  I,  t,  p.  16. 

Cotgrave  exemplifies  the  French  word 
by  old  French  proverbs  :  *'  De  telle 
seigneur, telle  mesnie;*  which  he  trans- 
lates, "  Like  master,  like  meynieJ' 
MELANCHOLY,  A  solemn,  and  even 
melancholy  air  was  affected  by  the 
beaus  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as 
a  refined  mark  of  gentility.  This, 
like  other  false  refinements,  came 
from  France. 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sa^  but  I : 
Tet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Franoe^ 
Tonng  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  tm  waotonneis.  tSng  Jokm,  ir,  1. 

How  do  I  feel  myself  f  why,  as  a  nobleman  should 
do.  O  how  I  feel  honoox  come  Qreepin|(  on  1  If  y 
nobility  is  wonderfU  melanekoljf :  It  \t  not  uoet 
gentlenuuUike  to  ie  wultmekoljf  ? 

IMe  and  Death  of  Lord  CromweU,  iii,  9,  Sappl.  to 

Sbakesp..  ii,  406. 

Why,  I  do  think  of  it;  and  I  will  be  more  proud,  and 

wulaneholif  and  geniUmanlike,  than  I  hare  been,  I'll 

insure  you.  B.  Jone.  Eeerjf  Man  in  his  S.,  i,  8. 

Again: 

I,  tmly,  air,  I  am  mightily  given  to  wteUmckoip. 
Mat.  Oh,  its  yoor  only  fine  humour,  sir,  your  true 
wtelanekobf  needs  your  perfect  fine  wit»  sir:  I  am 
mdaaeboTy  myself,  divers  tines,  sir,  and  then  do  I 


no  more  but  take  pen  and  paper  presently,  and  over- 
flow you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a 
sitting.  Ibid.,  iii,  8. 

Mtlanekoljff  mary  gup.  Is  melauckoly  a  word  lor  a 
barber's  month  ?  thou  shouldst  sav  heavic,  dull,  and 
doltish :  Melancholy  is  the  creast  oi  courtiers'  armea, 
and  now  every  base  companion,  being  in  his  muble- 
fubles,  says  he  is  wutancholy.  PetuL  Motto,  thou 
shouldst  say  thou  art  lumpish.  If  thou  eucroach 
upon  our  courtly  tearmes  weele  trounce  tbee. 

Lyly'eMidas,r,2. 

An  excellent  picture  of  one  of  these 
fashionable  melancholies  is  drawn  by 
sir  John  Davis,  in  the  47th  of  his 
epigrams,  entitled  Meditations  of  a 
Gull: 

Seeyonder  wulancholie  gentleman; 

Which  hood-winked  with  his  hat  alone  doth  sit ; 
Think  what  he  thinlces,  and  tell  me  if  you  can. 

What  great  affaires  trouble  his  little  wits. 
He  thinkes  not  of  the  war  'twixt  France  snd  Spaine, 

Whether  it  be  for  £urop's  good  or  ill ;  Stc.  &c. 
But  he  doth  seriously  bethinke  him,  whether 

Of  the  gul'd  people  he  bee  more  esteemed 
For  his  long  doake,  or  for  his  great  bUcke  feather, 
kc.kc 

See  the  whole,  which  is  full  of  hu- 
mour, in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  126. 
PilU  to  purge  melancholy,  which 
D'Urfey  afterwards  took  as  a  title  to 
his  collection  of  baUads,  had  long 
been  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase : 

But  I  have  a  pill, 
A  golden  pill  topurge  away  thie  wtekmeholif. 

B.  Jone.  Staple  of  News,  ii,  i. 
Madam,  I  think  a  lusty  handsome  fellow. 
If  he  be  kind  and  loving,  and  a  right  one. 
Is  ev'n  as  good  a  pill  to  purqe  thie  wteUmcholp, 
As  ever  Galen  gave.  B.  and  FL  Pilgrim^  i,  1. 

Melancholy  of  Moor-ditch.  Though 
we  have  at  present  no  direct  proof  of 
it,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  some  melancholy  madman,  well 
known  at  that  time  to  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moorditch,  was  the 
subject  of  the  allusion.  The  cer- 
tainty of  this  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be 
recovered.    See  1  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

My  body  being  tyred  with  travell,  and  my  mind 
attyred  with  moody,  muddy,  Moor-diteh  melakcho^. 
Taylor'e  Penmleeee  Pilgrimage,  p.  129. 

See  MooB-DiTCH. 
MELICOTTON.     See  Malb-cotoon. 
MELL,  s.     Honey.     Mel,  Latin. 

Ev'n  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  waiward, 
mell,  nor  gall.       Warner,  Alh.  Bngl,  1613.  p.  97. 

Used  also  by  Sylvester,  Du  Bart., 
p.  457,  ed.  1621. 

tBy  thee,  we  quench  the  wilde  and  wanton  fires. 
That  in  our  s<mle  the  Paphian  shot  inspires ; 
And  Unght  (by  thee)  a  love  more  firm  and  fitter. 
We  find  the  mel  more  sweet,  the  gall  less  bitter. 

JDn  Barlae 
tThat  mouth  of  hers  which  seemd  to  flow  wyth  mell. 

Gatcoignert  Wbrke,  1587. 

To  MELL.    To  meddle,  or  be  concerned 
with.    Meier,  French. 
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Moi  are  to  wull  with,  boys  ire  bat  to  kiu. 

JWsWdl,iw,S. 
Not  fit  'rooiif^t  men  that  doe  with  renion  mrU^ 
Bat  *mong8t  wild  beasts  and  salvage  woods  to  dwell. 

S^au.  F.  Q..  V,  ix,  1. 
That  erery  matter  was  worse  for  uer  mfUing. 

Ibid.,  V,  xii,  85. 
"Wherewith  prood  coarts  in  greatness  scorn  to  null. 

Drayton,  £cl.,ix,  p.  1430. 

See  also  Idea  39. 
tMELLISONANT.        Sweet-sounding, 
used  rather  as  a  burlesque  word. 

Mop.  Belwether  of  knighthood,  you  shall  bind  me  to 

you. 
lo.  rie  have't  no  more  a  sheep-bell ;  I  am  knight 
Of  the  mellisonaHt  tingletangle. 
Mop.  Sure  one  of  my  progeny  j  tell  me,  gratioos 

brother, 
Was  this  melluonamt  tingletangle  none 
Of  old  Acteon's  hounds?  Bestdolpk's  AmynUu,  1640. 

MELL-SUPPER.  A  north-country  ex- 
pression for  the  harvest-home  feast. 
After  much  dispute  on  its  derivation, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  deduce  it 
from  the  Scottish  mellt  a  company, 
according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  especially 
as  it  is  confessedly  northern  English. 
See  Grose,  &c.  See  also  the  quarto 
edition  of  Bourne's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, where  all  the  discussions  of  its 
origin  are  collected  in  the  notes. 
Vol.  i,  p.  447,  et  seq. 

To  MEMORIZE.  To  render  memo- 
rable, to  record. 

I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memorli^d.  Henry  FIJI,  iii,  2. 

Whipli  to  succeeding  times   shall  tnemoruu  your 

stories. 
To  either  country's  praise,  as  both  your  endless 
glories.  Drayton,  Polyoli.,  ▼,  p.  7o3. 

In  vain  I  think,  right  honourHble  lord, 
By  this  rude  ryme  to  memoriu  thy  name. 

Spenicr,  Sonnet  toLordBuckhurtt, 
prefixed  to  F.  Qh. 

MEMORY,  *.,  for  memorial. 

0  my  sweet  master,  0  you  memory 

or  old  sir  Rowland.  At  you  like  it,  il,  S. 

Those  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours, 

1  pr'ythee,  put  them  oflf.  Lear,  ir,  7. 

Th'  abundance  of  an  ydle  braine 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 
Rather  Uieu  matter  of  just  memory^ 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  ii,  Intr.,  1. 

-fTo  MENAGE.     To  manage.  Ft. 

For  wisdome  he  was  esteemed  a  second  Titus,  the 
Sonne  of  Vespasian ;  for  the  glorious  menacing  and 
carriage  of  his  warres,  like  for  all  the  world  to 
Tr^anus.       Holtand't  Jmmianus  MareeUinut,  1609. 

fMENGLE.  For  mingle,  a  mixture  or 
heap. 

Acenratim,  adrerb,  on  heapes,  without  ordre,  in  a 
mengU.  BUote$  Di€tumari$,  1669. 

fMENIALTY.  The  lower  class  of 
people. 

The  vulgar  meniaity  conclude  therefore  it  is  like  to 
increase,  because  a  heamshaw  (a  whole  aftemoone 
together)  sate  on  the  top  of  Saint  Pettf's  church  in 
Cornehill. 

Nth,  Ckritet  Ttar$9  onr  /muaUu,  1018. 


Hall  uses  menalty  for  the   middle 
classes. 

Which  was  called  the  eryU  parliamente  for  the  no- 
bilitie.  the  worse  for  the  wnenaUit,  but  worate  of  all 
for  the  comroonaltie.  HaWi  Union,  1648. 

MEPHOSTOPHILUS.  A  fanciful 
name  of  a  supposed  familiar  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  old  legend  of  Sir 
John  Faustus,    and    consequently  a 

Erincipal  agent  in  Marlowe's  play  of 
^r.  Faustus ;  but  there  he  is  Mephot- 
tophilia : 

Come  not  Lacifer, 
1*11  bom  my  books :  0  MephostopkiUt  I  Act  v. 

And  thence  current  in  Shakespeare's 
time  as  a  term  of  jocular  invective  : 

Pistol.  How  now,  MepkostopkiluB  !  Merry  W.  JT.,  i,l. 
'Sblood,  why  what  1  thou  art  not  lunatic,  art  thou? 
an  thou  be'st.  avoid,  Mepkottophilus  t 

B.  Jon*.  Com  it  JUer'd,  ii.  7. 
Then  he  m^  pleasure  the  king,  at  a  dead  pinch  too, 
Without  a  Mephottopkihu,  such  as  thou  art. 

B.  and  FL  W\ftfor  If.,  t,  1. 

He  is  introduced  also  by  Massinger, 
and  most  of  the  early  dramatists. 
To  MERGE.    To  amerce,  or  punish  by 
fine. 

Then  hath  he  the  power 
irse,  and  in  a  earn  so  freaL 
That  shall  for  ever  keep  vour  fortunes  weak. 

Mit.  o/I^f.  Mar.,  O.  PL.  v,  23. 


To  merce  yonr  parse,  and  in  a  sum  so  creat 
-■       ■  ill  f 

Justice  shall  m^ree  thee.  ~  Law  Triclt,  6  S  b. 


fMERCEMENT.    A  fine. 

Mulcta,  vel  multa,  Cic.   Pecuniari 
A  fine :  a  peuaiiie :  a  mtrctment,  or 


Mulcta,  vel  multa,  Cic.   Pecuniaria  poena.    Ameade. 

forfeit. 


MERCHANT,  a.  Familiarly  used,  as 
we  now  say  a  chap  (with  much  the 
same  meaning,  being  only  a  contrac- 
tion of  chapman),  a  saucy  chap,  or  the 
like. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  what  saucy  wurckant  was  this  that 
was  so  full  of  his  ropery  ?  Rom.  and  Jnl^  ii,  4^ 

But,  if  I  had  had  tlie  boy  in  a  convenient  place. 
With  a  good  rodde  or  twaine,  not  past  one  howre^s 

space, 
I  would  have  so  scourged  mv  marekant,  that  his 

breech  should  ake.  New  Cutt.,  O.  PL,  i,  S5«. 

I  knew  you  were  a  crafty  merekant,  yon  he^ed  my 
master  to  such  bargains  upon  the  excliaoge  la^ 
nij^ht.  Matck  at  M.,  O.  PL.  Tii,  4S& 

The  crafty  merekant  (whatever  he  be)  that  will  srt 
brother  against  brother,  meaneth  to  desUtyy  them 
both.  Laiimer*t  Serm.,  p.  116,  b. 

Those  subtle  merckantt  will  no  wine, 
Bicause  they  cannot  reach  the  vine. 

TurbervUe,  in  Ckalm.  Poeft,  ii,  tfOS. 

MERCIABLE,  adj,,  for  merciful.     One 

of  Spenser's  Chaucerian  words.     See 

Todd. 
MERCIFY,  V.    To  pity.    A  word  not 

found,  except  in  the  following  line  of 

Spenser : 

Whilst  she  did  weep  of  no  man  nureijidt. 

MERCURIUS-GALLOBELGi( 

Gallgbslgicus. 


ICUS.  See 
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MERCURY.  A  name  originally  giren 
by  the  alchemists  to  quicksilTer,  and 
still  in  use.  Sereral  washes,  and 
other  preparations  of  it,  were  for- 
merly employed  as  cosmetics;  the 
making  of  which  was  a  source  of  gain 
to  the  empirical  chemist. 

And  Mtrewry. — has  he  to  do  with  Yenos  too?    T.  k 
little  with  her  face,  lady,  or  lo.     B.  Jotu.  Poet^  iv.  8. 

MEKD,  «.  Dung,  or  excrement.  A 
word  formed  either  from  Latin  or 
French,  but  never,  I  believe,  in  current 
use.  Jonson  introduces  it,  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  farrago  of  an  alchemist : 

Burnt  ckmts,  chalk,  merds,  and  claj, 

Powder  of  bones,  scaJings  of  iron,  glass. 

And  worlds  of  other  strange  iugrpaients 

Wcmkl  burst  a  man  to  name.  Jlckem.,  act  iL 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth  is  to  discuss  the 

origin  of  a  merd.  Burt.  JtuU.,  p.  821. 

These  examples  are  in  Todd. 
HERE.     A  lake.     Mere,  Saxon.     Still 
used  in  Cheshire,  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  lakes  of  the  country, 

Our  wearer  here  doth  will 
The  muse  his  source  to  siug,  as  how  his  course  he 

steers; 
Who  from  his  natural  spring,  as  firom  his  neighb'ring 

merti 
Sufficiently  supply*d,  shoots  forth  his  silver  breast. 

Drayt.  Pohfolb.,  xi,  p.  861. 

Then  Crock,  from  that  bUck  ominous  mtre, 

Aeconnted  oue  of  those  that  England's  wonders  make, 

Of  neighbours  Black-mere  nam  d,  of  strangers  Brere- 

ton's  lake.  Ibid.,  and  passim. 

HERE.     Simple,  absolute  decided. 

Upon  his  mere  request.  iieas.for  MtoM.,  r,  1. 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  nutr  enemy. 

if.  of  Fern.,  iii,  2. 
Who  thooffh  my  wieer*  revenues  be  the  train 
Of  milk-wnite  sheep.  Browne^  Brit.  Put.,  i,  1. 

MERE,  8,  A  boundary.  Johnson  says, 
from  fieipv;  but  it  is  rather  from 
^ipos,  a  derivative  from  the  verb. 
Written  also  meare,     [See  Mcebe.] 

To  guide  my  course  aright, 
What  mound  or  steddy  wure  is  offered  to  my  sight. 

Drayt.  PolyoH.,  i,  p.  659. 
The  ftirious  team,  that,  on  the  Cambrian  side. 
Doth  Shropshire  as  a  mtar  firom  Uerelord  diTide. 

/Mi.,  p.  807. 

iiearestones  are  often  spoken    of, 
meaning  what  we  call  land-marks. 
See  Johnson. 
MERELY.     Simply,  absolutely. 

We  are  wurehf  cheated  of  our  lires.  Temp.^  i,  1. 

Mnsidorus,  who  besides  he  was  nuerh  unacquainted 
in  the  country,  had  his  wits  astonished  with  sorrow. 

Pembr.  Jre.^  p.  6. 

^To  MERIT,  is  used  by  Chapman  in 
the  sense  of  to  reward. 

The  king  will  sMri^  it  with  gifts.  11.,  ix,  269. 

MERLE.  A  blackbird.  Merle,  French. 
Merle,  Saxon. 

When  the  iweet  wmk  and  warblii^  msTis  be. 

Dngt.  Owl,  p.  1S9S. 


MERLIN,  8.  The/a/co  (EsaUm  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  species  of  hawk ;  some- 
times corrupted  into  tnurleon.  It  was 
chiefly  used  to  fly  at  small  birds ;  and 
Latham  says  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  service  of  ladies. 

A  cast  of  merlins  there  was  besides,  which  flying  of  a 

EHlhint  height  over  certaine  bashes,  would  beate  the 
irds  that  rose  down  unto  the  bushes. 

Pemb.  Are.,  p.  108. 
Masse,  cham  well  beset,  here's  a  trimme  caste  of 
murUons.  Dam.  and  Pitkiat,  0  PI.,  i,  318. 

The  merlin  is  the  least  of  all  hawks,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  black-bird. 

Holmes,  Acad,  of  Arm,,  B.  II,  ch.  zi,  S  57. 

Latham  calls  it  marlion.  Though  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  hawk  fit  for  a  young 
lady  to  employ,  he  disdains  to  treat 
of  it: 

Let  me  curteously  crave  pardon  and  favor,  to  leave 
the  lady  and  her  hawk  lOKether.  as  birds  with  whom 
I  never  had  nor  have  skill  to  deal  at  idl. 

Faulconry,  Book  ii,  chap.  S3. 

MERMAID,  9.  Used  as  synonymous 
with  syren. 

0  train  me  not,  sweet  memudd,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 

Sing  syren  for  thyself.  CW.  of  Errors,  iii,  9. 

In  several  other  places  where  it 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  it  seems  clearly 
more  applicable  to  the  syren,  than 
to  the  common  idea  of  a  mermaid. 
See  particularly  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2, 
where  the  '*  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's 
back  "  could  not  easily  have  been  so 
placed,  had  she  had  a  fish-like  tail, 
instead  of  legs. 

A  merman,  the  male  of  this  imaginary 
species,  is  mentioned  by  the  water- 
poet  : 

A  thing  turmoyling  in  the  sea  we  spide 
like  to  a  meareman.  Taylor's  IForks,  P.  ii,  p.  93. 

Mermaids  in  Homer  were  wiiches,  and  their  songs 
enchantments.  Uoll.  Plin.,  Index. 

It  was  also,  says  Mr.  GifTord,  *'one 
of  the  thousand  cant  terms  for  a 
strumpet."  Mass.  Old  Law,  iv,  1. 
2.  The  sign  of  the  Mermaid  was  a 
famous  tavern,  where  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  and  other  wits  of  the  time, 
used  to  assemble.  It  was  situated  in 
Cornhili : 

The  Mermaid  in  CkMrnhill,  Bed  Lion  i'  th'  Strand. 

Vewesfrom  Bart.  Fair, 

It  is  spoken  of  like  Button's,  and  the 
other  places  of  resort  for  wits  in 
later  times : 

A  jpox  o*  these  pretenders  to  wit  I  your  Three  Cranes, 
Mitre,  and  Mermaid  men  1  not  a  com  of  true  salt— 
among  them  alL  B.  Jons.  Bori.  V.»\«\. 
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ToarMting 
Pheuant  and  god-wit  here  in  London  I  banntiBg 
Your  Globes,  and  Mtnuuis  I 

B.  Jont,  J)e9.  tM  Au,  ui,  o. 
I  had  made  an  ordinary. 
Perchance,  at  the  Mermaid. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  884. 
What  thing!  have  we  aeen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  I 

Beaum.  Ep.  to  B.  Jons.,  vol.  x,  p.  887. 
fTIie  carriert  of  Bampton  doe  lodre  at  the  Mermaid 
in  Carter  Inne,  and  tnere  alio  lodge  the  carrien  of 
Bucldaiid,  they  are  there  on  Thundaies  and  Fridaies. 

Ta!/lor*t  Cosmograpkie,  1687. 

[3.  The  name  of  a  dance.] 

tTbe  i^^muit^.— The  leaders-up  change  iidet,  then 
turn  each  the  other's  partner,  till  tliey  come  into 
their  places :  then  cast  off  and  torn  round  once ;  then 
the  figure  or  8  turn.  Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 

ME  HH Y,  prov,  '  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when 
beards  wag  all.  A  proverb  very  cur- 
rent in  old  times.  See  Ben  Jons. 
Masque  of  Christmas,  vol.  vi,  p.  2; 
Ray's  Prov.,  p.  135.  It  was  also  in 
an  old  song,  sung  by  master  Silence : 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all. 

For  women  are  shren-s,  both  short  and  tall, 

Tis  merry  in  kaU,  when  beards  wag  all.  

sf«./f;t,8. 
It  is  cited  by  Heywood  in  his  Epi- 
grams.    See    Warton,    Hist.    Poet.» 

vol.  iii,  p.  90. 
fMKRRY  ANDREW.  A  stage  clown  or 

fool. 

Those  blades  indeed  are  cripples  in  their  art, 
Mimick  his  foot,  but  not  his  speaking  part 
Let  them  the  traitor,  or  Volpone  try ; 

Gould  they 

Bage  like  Cethegns,  or  like  Cassins  die. 
They  ne'er  had  sent  to  Puris  for  such  fancies. 
As  monsters  heads  and  Merry- Andrew's  dances. 

Bochester's  Foems,  1710,  p.  66. 

MERRY-MAKE.     Sport,  junketing. 

The  not  now  nis  the  time  of  merry -make. 

Sp.  Sk.  Kal.,  Abf .,  9. 
Wiih  fearlcsse  «»<rm-m«*e,  and  piping  still. 

Fkteh.  rurp.  /*/..  i,  87. 

tMESLING.  Mixed  corn,  usually  wheat 
and  rye. 

l-'urragu,  Quod  ex  plnribus  satis  pabuli  cansa  datur 
jutiieutis.  Dragee  a  chevaux.  Mescelline i  prortnda 
lor  catteU.  Nomenelator. 

But  the  miller  ought  to  take  but  one  quart,  for 
grinding  of  one  bushel  of  hard  come ;  and  it  he  fetch 
and  Carrie  back  the  grist  to  the  owner,  he  may  take 
two  quarts  of  hard  come:  and  this  hard  come  is 
intended  of  wheate,  rye,  and  meslin  («  hich  is  wheate 
and  rye  mixed),  iina  for  mault,  the  miller  shall  take 
but  balfe  so  much  toll,  as  he  taketh  for  hard  come, 
(sc.  one  pinte  in  the  bushel)  for  that  mault  is  more 
easily  grownd  than  wheate,  or  rye. 

'  Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1630. 

Bie  in  divers  places  is  mixed  with  wheat,  and  a  kind 
of  bread  made  of  them,  called  messeling-brcad,  for  it 
is  lesse  obstructiTC,  nouhsheth  better,  and  lease 
filleih  the  body  with  excrements. 

Venner's  Via  Becta,  1687. 

MESPRISE,  a.  Mistake;  a  French 
word,  hardly  altered,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  Spenser,  but  in  no 
other  author  that  I  have  seen.  See 
Todd« 


MESS,  8.  A  party  dining  together,  a  set. 

Notnotedh — 
But  of  the  finar  natarea;  by  some  aefvnli 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary ;  lower  wut^et 
Perchance  are  to  this  bniineaa  porblind. 

Wmi.  T.,  1, 8. 
Uncut  up  pies  at  the  nether  end  filled 
With  moss  and  stones,  uartly  to  make  a  shew  wiUi. 
And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  wu$s  from  eatinc. 

B.  i- FL  WomeMMai.,U^ 

As  at  great  dinners  of  feasts  the  com- 
pany was  usually  arranged  into  fours, 
which  were  called  metsea,  and  were 
served  together,  the  word  came  to 
mean  a  set  of  four,  in  a  general  way. 
Lyly  says  expressly, 

Foure  makes  a  messe,  and  we  have  a  smsm  d  masten 
that  must  be  coozened,  let  as  hiy  onr  heads  together. 

MoikarBamkia,  u^l. 

Hence  Shakespeare  says, 

Ton  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up  the  wtess. 

L.  L.  £.,  It,  S. 
Wliere  are  yonr  tness  of  sons?  SEen.  FI,  i,  4 

Namely,  his  four  sons,  Edward, 
George,  Richard,  and  Edmund  earl 
of  Rutland. 

Penelop's  fame  though  Greekes  do  raise, 
Of  faithfull  wires  to  mske  up  three. 
To  think  the  troth,  and  say  no  lease, 
Our  Avisa  shall  make  a  nusse. 

A,  Bmet's  Versos  fre$soi  to  Aomu 

Lucretia  and  Susanna  were  the  pre- 
ceding two,  therefore  Penelope  and 
Avisa  made  up  the  me$a. 
A  vocabulary,  published  in  London, 
1617,  bears  this  title : 

Janma  UMomarumjuadriHngids,  or  n  mtssecS  toogooL 
Latine,  English,  Irench,  and  Spanish.  lieatlj  noma 
up  together  fw  a  wholesome  repast,  See. 

The  editor  also  says  that,  there  being 
already  three  languages,  he  translated 
them  into  French,  '*  to  make  up  the 
messe,**  Addreaa  to  Engl.  Reader. 
MESSEL.  A  leper,  an  outcast ;  evi- 
dently for  meaell,  which  is  French, 
and  is  explained  by  Cotgrave,  *'  a 
meeelled,  scurvy,  leaporous,  lazarous 
person." 

ness  me,  I  dery ;  press  soonndrela,  and  thy  MesMlv. 

Lomd,Prod^^h 
Abaffeled  up  and  down  the  town  for  n  mosoei  and  a 
scoundrel.  iladL,  ii,  4 

Mesel,  for  a  leper,  and  metelrie^ 
leprosy,    occur    in    ChauceK      See 

fMESSING-FAT.    A  mathing-yat ? 

Ten  banrells,  one  fMsnnge  fatt,  one  cowle^  hrodoog^ 
kivers,  with  other  neoessariea  there. 

if5.  Tfttmtmy,  16Sa 

fMESTFUL.     Sorrowful? 

Emong  aU  other  birds 

Mosle  mes{fuU  birde  am  I: 
Emong  all  feUiered  foules 

I  first  complains  and  crie. 

KtndaiTs  Fkmert  i^Bpigrmmtt,  1S77. 
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MET,  9.  A  limit,  or  boonduy.  Meta, 
Latin.  A  word,  perhaps,  hazarded  by 
the  following  author : 

Untimely  never  comes  the  li^'etlait  wut^ 
In  cradle  death  may  rightly  clnime  his  det. 

/.  iMwuut,  in  Mirr.  Mmg.,  p.  433. 

METE,  0.,  to  measare,  can  hardly  be 
Baid  to  be  disused,  as  it  still  occurs  in 
many  passages  of  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Creech  is 
cited  for  it  in  Johnson.  In  one  pas- 
sage it  is  used  as  a  participle : 

Lands  that  were  wuU  by  the  rod,  that  labour's  spared. 

.B»«V.  2V.,  0.  Fl.,  ir,  838. 

Also  for  to  aim,  to  measure  jrith  the 
eye: 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  [point]  in  *t  to  mett  at. 

L.  L.  Lost,  iT,  1. 

In  the  older   editions   it  is   printed 
meat.     [See  Meete.] 
METE-WAND,     and     METEYARD. 
Both  used  for  a  tailor's  yard  measure 
or  wand. 

Take  tboa  the  bitt, 
Gtre  me  thy  mtt0-fmri  and  spare  not  me. 

2lBa».  Skr^  It,  8. 

See  also  Levit.,  zix,  35. 

A  tme  touch  stone,  a  sure  wule-wand  lies  before 
their  eyes.  A»€kaM*t  Schoolm. 

Burke  is  quoted  for  met-wand.  See 
Todd.  Perhaps  it  is  still  in  use  in 
Ireland,  and  so  pronounced. 
METREZA,  9.  A  mistress.  Probably 
meant  as  Italian ;  but  only  Frenchi- 
fied Italian,  made  from  tnaitresse. 

Why  methinks  I  see  that  signor  pawn  his  foot-doth ; 
that  wutrtta  her  pUte ;  this  madam  take  physic,  8u:. 

MalanUeniX  S,  O.  PI-,  iv.  p'.  19. 

MEVB,  or  MEEVE,  v.,  for  to  move. 
This  occurs  only  in  the  older  writings. 

I  conld  right  well 
Ten  tymei  sooner  all  that  have  beleyred. 
Than  the  tenth  part  of  all  that  he  hath  mevei. 

/lwrP<.O.Pl,i,W. 

A  pledge  yoa  did  reqnire  when  Damon  his  suit  did 

awm.  Damon  and  Fithias,  0.  PL,  i.  204. 

O  migbtie  kinge,  let  some  pittie  your  noble  harte 

•ie«M.  JHd.,  p.  S42. 

Also  in  p.  243. 
MEVY,  9.    Thrush,  for  Mavis.     [Or 
perhaps  the  sea-mew.] 

Aboat  his  sides  a  thousand  sea-gnls  bred, 

The  auvy,  and  the  halcyon.  Browne,  Brit.  Pott. 

MEW,  V.  To  moult,  or  shed  the  fea- 
thers.    Muer,  French. 

Whose  body  mnu  more  plaisters  erery  month 
Than  women  do  old  &ces.  % 

B.  /•  Fl.  Thierry  f  T».,  ii,l. 

Hence  a  very  clear  emendation  in 
their  play  of  Wit  without  Money, 
where  the  person  addressed  had  lost 
his  clothes : 

Hov  6UM  joa  thm,  nr,  fiv  joa'ie  ftraagelyatfw'i. 

til.  4 


In  the  old  edition  it  had  been  printed 
mov*d;  which  Mr.  Weber  restored, 
thinking  that  it  made  sense,  which 
can  hardly  be  granted. 

fl  may  welcome  you  home,  as  doubting  your  country 
may  mive  mewed  that  relation  in  so  long  an  abst* nee ; 
she  liaring  exposed  her  noble  issue,  being  conviction 
enough  to  mnKe  you  disclaim  her.  CleveUuuTa  Workt. 

[It  is  said  also  of  stags  shedding  their 
horns :] 

iOfOalatem, 
The  stag,  'tis  said,  his  boms  doth  yearly  mew: 
Thine  husband  daily  doth  his  horns  renew. 

Owen's  Epigrame,  IdTJ. 

Also,  to  keep  shut  up ;  from  the  sub- 
stantive, mew: 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  htmew'd. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

jr.£icA./77,i,8. 

MEW,  9,  A  place  in  which  falcons 
were  kept ;  also,  metaphorically,  any 
close  place.  Probably  because  birds 
were  confined  in  them  while  moult- 
ing. 

Forth  comine  from  her  darksome  Ni«ie, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hnted  hew. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  I,  r,  20. 
To  be  clapt  up  in  cbse  and  secret  mew. 

Ftirf.  7\ueo,  r.  43. 

See  also  the  authorities  in  Johnson. 
MICH,  V.     To  skulk,  or  act  by  stealth ; 
thence  to  indulge  in  secret  amours. 
The     etymology     seems     uncertain. 
Written  also  meach,  and  meech. 

Not  for  this  micking  base  transgression 

Of  truant  negligence.  Wid.  Tears,  0.  PL,  ri,  21S. 

Say  we  shoum  all  meaeh  here,  and  stay  the  feast. 

B.JhFLUon.M.Fort.,i,\. 
Sure  she  has 
Some  meeting  rascal  in  her  house. 

Ibid.,  Seomfnl  Ladg,  t,  1. 
My  truant  was  micht,  sir,  into  a  blind  coruer  of  the 
tomb.  ITid.  Tears.  0.  PI.,  vi,  226. 

What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from  heaven, 
and  nuek  here  on  earth.  Bwhues,  p.  29. 

Therefore  miching  malicho,  m  Ham- 
let, iii,  2,  probably  meant  concealed 
mischief.  See  Malicho. 
MICHALL,  a.,  if  a  right  reading,  must 
be  derived  from  mt'cA,  truant,  adulte- 
rous. [It  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
Mechal,  or  mcBchal,  adulterous.] 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  miekall  sinne. 

Heyw.  Bag.  2V«».,  Fl. 

The  editor  of  the  reprint,  in  the  Anc. 
Drama,  changes  it  to  mickle,  vol.  vi, 
p.  161  ;  but  doubts  of  his  own  cor- 
rection, and  indeed  with  reason. 
MICHER,  9.  A  truant,  one  who  acts 
by  stealth.  It  is  frequently  united 
with  the  notion  of  a  truant  boy. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  tnicher  and 
eat  blackberries  ?  1  Hem,  17,  u,  4. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  betweea 
In  htvy  cage  ih«  did  the  iiick«?\kVA<9L  SidaM^. 


fi..  ^fw*!^. 
I.  In    Scot- 


MIC 

Sep  Jolmion. 

Vbal,  turn  lucJtrr,  (tale  >  w 
old  irirndi  acquuDttd  vitk  it 

MICKLG,  a.     Great.  E 

land  mueklt.     Hardly  obsolete. 

0.  miciHt  ii  the  povcrful  KTue  thit  lia 

In  plwU,  bcHii,  itonn,  mil  thdr  tme  qualiliM. 

£DM.«<iyi.[.,U,t. 

Sre  also  the  authoritiei  in  Johnioa. 
MIDSUMMER  ALE.     See  Al£. 

And  nu<r  out  Mtinmrnrr  mU,  I  mtjKr/c  for  ifooL. 
Jmliqtvy.  0.  PI,  1,  91. 

MIGIITFUL,  a.  Full  of  might,  pow- 
erful. A  word  formed  quite  con- 
formnltly  to  the  analogy  of  our  lan- 
guage, but  not  occurring  except  in 
thin  passage : 

Uj  lordi,  ;au  knoir,  u  do  Ihc  miglilfMl  fait. 

WIGNIARD,      at.      Tender,' '^delTrate; 

from  the     French     mignard.     Appa- 
rently iiBcd  only  by  comic  licence. 

HupulielLHinnuiMlni.   B.Jmi.  Urtilai,  Jii.i.i. 

MIGNIARPIZE,*.  Delicacy.  French, 
except  that  the  second  t  ia  inaerted. 
It   is   prubxbty  used  as  an  affected 

loucunputoDllicm.       B.Joiu.  SliifU^S.,&,.. 

Tlie  apeaker  ia  understood  to    be   a 
courtier,  from  this  speech. 
MIGNON,  V.     To    flatter ;    from  the 
French. 

For  tLonfh  tlic  affpction  ot  th?  mollitDdB,  whom  he 
did  not  migHcn, — diicentrd  not  bit  tfiMr 

DuKieri  Wmki,  PUlnlMI.  p.  SSD. 

MIIIIL,  or  MIHEL.  For  &  long  time 
the  current  and  familiar  prouunciaCion 
of  the  Chriatian  name  Michael. 
Hence  we  find  Mr.  MiAil  Croawill  in 
R.  Brome's  comedy  of  the  Convent 
Garden  Weeded  ;  and  hence  the  hur- 
leeque  title  to  one  of  John  Taylor's 
worka,  "Tub  Lecture,  by  Mykeel 
Mtniitote,"  i.  e.,  Michael  Mendaole. 
Atihil  Mutnekance  ia  the  title  of  & 
piece  Bometimea  attributed  to  R. 
ur?eDe,  on  the  "art  of  cheating  in  false 
dyce-play."  Cena.  Lit.,  viii,  390. 
The  name  appears,  even  uow,  on  a 
tombstone  near  St.  Martin's,  West- 
minster: "Mr.  Mihilt  Slaughter,  d. 
Octob.  17,  _IS17,  (et.  37."  It  is  on 
the  south  side,  as  you  go  from  Lan- 
caster-court, Strand. 
Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Graneer, 
Tol.  iii,  p.  29J,  says  that  iUetiul 


18  MIL 

Mattaire  wrote  his  nami*  MikM 
probably  wrote  it  Mihell,  whic 
been  mistaken  for  the  other. 
This  is  partly  a  French  pronunci 
St.  Michel,  on  the  Meuse,  neat 
dim,  is  BtiU  currently  called  S.  . 
or  Mihiel. 
MIHELMAS.  Michaelmas;  coi 
ably  to  the  preceding  account. 

Hive  miUoni  it  VUifnuj,  panDCH  m  Lent. 

MILAN  SKINS.  Some  anicle  of  fa 
able  elegance  in  drexa.  I  thinl 
were  fine  gloves  manufactur 
Milan. 

And  bjr  thii  lioncit  ligliL  for  jet  lit  momiiit 

Aud  Aifin  .k-ia ibej  it.»  'd  to  me  dim 

oner-     .     «cr«p.ii  ,w.j^rDr^il,t« 

MILL  (or  rather  milled)  SIXPEP 
Milled  money  WHS  invented  by  A 
Brucher,  in  France;  and  the  g 
struck  in  that  country  was  about 
Elizabeth  of  England  coined 
money  from  about  15C2  to 
when  the  use  of  the  mill  was  d 
tinued,  on  account  of  its  eipent 
about  1G23.  After  1662  it  ren 
completely  eitabliahed,  on  acco 
many  advantages  which  more 
compensated  for  the  co»t.  I 
Slender  alleges  that  fais  pocke 
picked  of 

ScvfD  groitimHff-d'fpnuM.udRroSdwir 
boonlt  Kerry  W 

It  ieema   that  they  were  aom> 

kept  as  counters: 

A  ft»  -i'rJ  riijm™,  wili  which 

MILLINER.  This  u'onT^th 
occupations  which  females  hai 
terly  gained  from  the  other  se 
milliner  was  originally  a  man, 
we  may  presume,  from  Milan,  w 
he  imported  fernale  finery. 

He  vii  perfiuned  like  a  'ttilliKtr.      1  Bnrr 

MILL-STONES,  proo.  °"to  w7^ 
lionet  was  proverbially  said  of 
son  not  likely  to  weep  at  oil ; 
"be  will  weep  mill-ttonet,  if 
thing."  Gloucester  says  U 
murderers 
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Tour  ejM  drop  mUstonet  wh«n  fbolt*  ejn  drop  tears. 

Riek,  In,  i.  S. 

Which  expression  is  repeated  ai'ter- 
wards  by  one  of  the  men : 

CL  Bid  GLo'fter  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 
1  M.  Aye,  mU-*tome$,  as  he  leaaon'd  na  to  weep. 

Some  6. 
He,  good  gentleman. 
Win  weep  when  be  hears  how  we  are  used. 
1  Serj.  Yes.  wutt^lones.       Ouar  and  Pampey,  1607. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  it  is  applied 
to  tears  of  laughter,  but  equally  in 
ridicule  of  the  idea  of  their  being 
shed  at  all.  Act  i,  sc.  2. 
[To  look  through  a  mill'Stone,  to  be 
very  sharp  sighted.] 

tThen,  Fidua,  since  your  eies  are  so  sharp  tliat  yoa 
cannot  onely  hoke  tkrongk  a  miUtone,  bnt  cleane 
through  the'  minde.  and  so  cannini;  that  yoa  can 
lerell  at  the  dispositions  of  women  whom  yoa  never 
knew.  LiUjf's  EuphutM  and  his  England. 

fMIM  BTIC.     Capable  of  mimicking. 

Bat  Kncos,  lead  by  most  numetiek  apes, 
Coold  not  depinge  don  Furo's  antick  shnpes. 

WTUling's  Jlhino  and  Bellama,  lft38,  p.  9. 

MINCE,  V.  To  walk  in  an  affected 
manner,  by  cutting  the  steps  small, 
or  mincing  them. 

Away,  1  ny;  time  wears:  hold  np  your  head  and 
mince.  Merry  IF.  IF.,  v,  1. 

See  also  the  examples,  and  other 
senses,  in  Johnson.  Among  the  rest, 
Isai.,  iii,  16. 

All  the  senses  are  evidently  deriyed 
from  the  primitive  meaning  of  cutting 
small.  Hence,  mincinff,  is  used  for 
affected^  delicate.  See  Malic  ho. 
MINE,  s.  Appears  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  magnet,  or 
mineral. 

Thesiiiif 
Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  to  nm  this  marshall 

coarse, 
la  the  fair  goard  of  a  distressed  queen. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  PI.,  iv.  429. 

The  annotators  tell  us,  that  in  Kent  the 
iron  stone  is  called  mine,  quasi  mine- 
ral. [A  common  local  use  of  the  word.] 
MINE,  a.  The  old  orthography  of  mien, 
countenance;  being  that  of  its  ety- 
mology, mine,  French.  It  seems  to 
have  been  altered  for  the  sake  of 
pronunciation,  to  avoid  giving  the 
foreign  sound  to  the  t.  But  mein 
would  still  better  express  the  sound, 
and  more  suitably  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

I  will  poesesse  bim  with  yaUownesae,  for  this  revolt 
of  mine  ii  dangeroos.    Merry  Whee,  i,  8, 4to  of  1630. 

This  the  modern  commentators  rightly 
ezphun,  ''change  of  coontenance." 


Know  yoa  that  fellow  that  walketh  there  f  He  is  an 
alchymut  by  his  mine,  and  buth  maltiplied  all  to 
moonsliine.  il?/u>/,  1 593,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

MING,  or  MINGE,  v.     To  mix. 

Which  never  mings 
With  other  stream.  Sir  A.  Qorge**  Lncan. 

And  so  t(^ther  he  woald  minge  his  pride  and  pover- 
tee.  Kendairt  Poeme,  1577,  6  1. 

She  carres  it  fyne  and  mingee  it  thick. 

Drant'e  Trane.from  [lor.,  Malone  Q. 

Warburton,  with  his  usual  courage, 
made  a  substantive  of  it,  and  would 
have  forced  it  into  a  passage  of 
Shakespeare  (All's  W.,  i,  1);  but  as 
a  substantive  I  believe  it  cannot  be 
found.     * 

Hall  seems  to  use  it  for  to  mention ; 
but  it  may  mean  to  mix  in  conversa- 
tion: 

Could  nerer  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  the  father's  odious  name. 

Book  iv,  S.  9. 

MINGLE,  n.  «.  Contraction  for  mine 
ingle.     See  Ingle. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  nu,  and  mingle, 
now  a  days,  all  ihe  wt)rld  over. 

Honeet  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  807. 

Sometimes  also  ningle : 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningle  is  always  iu  labour 
when  I  come.        Decker's  Satirom.,OT.  Dr  ,  3,  p.  103. 

Also  passim,  iu  the  same  play. 
MINGLE,  *.     Mixture. 

He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  him.    He  was  not  merry. 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  ihem  his  remembrance  lay 
In  E^mit,  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both. 
0  heav'nly  mingle.  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  i,  6. 

Trumpeters, 
With  braren  din  blast  you  the  citT's  ear ; 
Make  minale  with  our  mttlinft  tabounnes. 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  toge- 
ther. Ibid.,  iv,  8. 

MINGLE-MANGLE,  s.  A  confused 
mixture,  an  irregular  medley ;  from 
mingle  and  mangle,  being  at  once 
mixed  and  mutilated. 

Germany  was  visited  twenty  years  with  God's  word, 
but  they  did  not  earnestly  embrace  it,  nor  in  life 
follow  it,  but  made  a  mingle-mangle  and  a  holch 
potch  of  it.  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  49  b. 

Latimer  has  the  expression  not  un- 
frequently,  and  even  as  a  verb,  "  to 
mingle-mangle  the  word  with  man's 
inventions."  Ibid.,  91  b. 
It  is  exemplified  also  from  Hooker 
and  Hartlib.     See  Todd. 

If  we  present  a  mingle-mangle,  oar  flralt  is  to  be  ex- 
cused. '^Y'  ^9^'  Pfologue. 

See  Decker,  Gul's  HorDb.,  p.  52,  Nott. 
See  also  Puttenham,  p.  211. 

fNow  that  is  the  fact  they  find  fanlt  withnll.  and 
reason  of  it,  savinff,  that  a  mingle  mangle  should  not 
be  made  of  comedies ;  but  verily  in  sliewmg  themselves 
to  be  so  wise,  they  manifest  their  follie. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
f  These  minale  mangle,  motlv  toves  they  spend 
The  time,  tul  night  doth  make  them  homeward  wend. 

IkfUMr's  Vorkt%,\<»Qu 


BibtMararilbuitTTM, 


Bofcnnilf  I 

tMIKGLEH.  One  who  mingle*.  Ap 
plied  ipecially  to  penona  who  mixed 
wooli  of  different  qualitiea  previoui 
to  their  beioK  carded. 

■nil  ipin  wonlli.    The  wingtrrt  tit  uiuAl!)'  inKRiit 

■culc  Df  6crct  Kooll  UDcli.  nciolhcltu  Ihn  nuDalE 
rdJ  iroolli  ud  luubi  woolli. 

I*.  GoUn  K««.  1M7. 

HINIKEN,  a.  Small,  deliciite.  A  dimi- 
nutive of  min,  which  means  ■mnll  in 
Gennan,  Scotch,  &c.  See  Jsmieaon'a 
Dictionary. 

And  for  oneblutof  IhymuiiKHiiiDiilh. 

TLj  (htip  (liaJl  ukl  nu  litnB.       r.  Zav,  iU.  fl. 

The  word/eaf  is  ezplained  by  Baret, 
"proper,  irell  fashioned,  minikin, 
handsome."  Ahearie,  in  Inc. 
Jlfmiitui  seems  rometimes  to  have 
meant  treble  in  music,  being  directly 
oppnsed  to  bate : 

Tvt  terrutt,  knoriiiff  minikiit  nor  bike, 
Axfl  itill  aUowcd  lo  fiddle  with  tlie  cue. 

LohUo-i  Pormi,  p.  U  i  lb  Eli'it'i  Qlatt. 
■Srool  -whnX  I'ftU  *..<.iktt  uDtaki  (here  T 
ilanlit'i  AnUma  tui  UtAin.  Adc.  Dr..  ii,  IW. 

JfiR,  DH»'n«,  and  all  this  family  of 
vords,  Beem  to  come  from  minor. 
MINIMUS,  or  MIMM,  t.  Anything 
very  small.  The  word  is  Latin,  but 
came  into  use  probably  from  the 
musical  term  minim,  which,  in  the 
very  old  noiation,  was  the  shortest 
note,  though  now  one  of  the  longest. 
The  old  niuaical  notes  were  tbe  long, 
the  irece,  the  temi-hreve,  and  the 
mnim.  The  long,  and  the  Irtvt,  are 
DOW  disused  (except  that  the  latter  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  the  church  music); 
and  the  temi-brtre  remains  the  longest 
note  (corrupted  to  sembrive,  or  tem' 
brrf);  the  minim  the  next,  then 
CTotchett,  quavers,  &.C.,  &c. ;  all  in- 
vented to  suit  the  cDDstantly  increas- 
ing rapidity  of  musical  performance 
and  composition. 


,  HI  gone,  yon  dvtrf, 
of  liiadiuw  knot-rrui  - 
iff  J.., 


Milton  used  the  word  n 


And  Spenser : 


iV.  br^  iii,  9. 


0  MIN 

Tb  SMkt  au  iHinH  of  (bj  pom  hsad-mnd. 

tMlMION,  a.  and  «.  Anything  deli- 
cate, small,  or  pretty.  From  the 
Pr.  m^Ron. 

Abndiirtu,  ■  delicit«  pc 


H  iTkithe  joH  mfmy.m  howM  B  rtt  that 

■jtLe  not  to  dnutc  to  i^iortly  tma  tiunt, 

■*  ']■:«  wrote  anro  joancrBO. 

ABfCt  made  irett  Aloundcr  (like  Ihe  kut  piilif 

liartb|aiidbEronlie1ic*rdliima]ie*ke;  fordnukeh 

tdiiKdl;.  BU\  CItJl  A^Ai?^jt  l^^iZ 

tfEzctUnl  Dutrimtim:  ISIS. 
Ht  woldo  kepe  imidl!  bonu.  lad  liie  mnitmtm  aid 
elenntljr.  Tarnu^,  A^tiJ^IA 

fMINIS'lRESS.     A  female  serraut. 

Will  leuBE  tlie  enunr  aem'"^^l^.' 

IV  FuH'fiT  •^Bn—twU.  ISU. 

MINIVER,  ».,  or  MENIVER.  A  kind 
of  fur.  Thus  defined  by  CotgraTc: 
"  Pellis  est  cujusdam  albs  bestiolR, 
qua  utuulur  academicii  senatores  et 
jaridici,  ad  duplicacda  superbume- 
ralia,  togas,  et  stolas  purpureas."  So 
Fortescue:  "Capitium  ejus  Don  alio 
quam  menmen)  penulatuT."  DeLaud. 
Leg.  Angl.  Where,  says  Du  Cange, 
"eipressit  Gnllicum  menuvair."  It 
was,  according  to  Cotgrave,  tbe  for  of 
the  small  weasel,  menit-Doir. 

K  leliel  lund,  rirh  boideia,  and  eonieliinn 

A  d«M.  Kuber  ap.  Jtwflv.  Olf  Mmi,  it.i. 

RTdie  b;  ihii  miKKr  cap.  ud  accofdii^  la  u 

Ikctrt'i  Sttimutl^  Or.  Dr..  iU,  lU. 

According  to  some  authors,  it  was  the 
aoft  fur  from  the  belly  of  squirrels, 
weasels,  &c.  So,  Wilkins,  Real  Char. 
Alpb.  Diet.,  in  loco.  Otbers  auppoae 
it  tbe  akin  of  a  Russian  animal. 
MINNOCK,  or  MINNICK,  t.  A  word 
which  occurs  in  the  first  quartos  of 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for 
which  the  folio  substitutes  mim»iek. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  inclined  to  suppose 
the  word  genuine,  and  derired  from 
the  same  source  as  minx.  Thue,  aiia- 
ttOCit',  maac. ;  minnix,  or  minx,  fern. 

Anon  hii  Tliubc  mutt  be  anveKd, 

And  forth  mj  tuxiatt  ramwa. 

If  mtnnock  was  erer  in  use,  it  moat  be 
found  somewhere.  Mimiek  certainly 
makes  sense  j  but  it  aeems  very  im- 

frohahle  that  any  printer  ahoald 
lunder  at  so  common  a  word,  to 
nuke  one  which  new  existed. 


MIN  5 

IITY.  A  trifle.  Thii  woid  oc- 
iD  the  Hittory  of  Don  Quixote, 
,  f.  64. 

TE  -  JACKS,  in  Shakespeare's 
n,  hare  been  geDerally  inter- 
d  to  mean  the  ume  na  Jacks  or 
CLOCK  HousB ;  but  how  they 
he  called  miimte-jaekt,  whoae 
r  is  only  to  atrike  houra  or 
Lers,  ia  not  easily  explained.  If 
automatons  were  alluded  to,   it 

surely  be  some  whose  actioos 
impelled  by  the  minute  hand  or 
Kndulum.  But  I  rather  think 
lo  more  is  meant  by  roinute-jac^kR, 

"fellows  that  watch  their  mi- 
I  to  make  their  advantage,  time- 

oli  af  fbrtniu.  iRDcha  MeDdi.  timc'i  Ilia, 
id  kiwc  tliTfia,  TmpgoTi,  and  «■■' f^w^i  / 

e  ia  no  doubt  that  by  the  "Jack 
keeps  the  stroke,"  Rich.  Ill,  iv, 
meant  the  "  Jack  of  the  clock- 

tLE,  a.,  for  admirable. 

ADptolemni  n  ^rmkU, 

UK  brigbl  cRil  Fine  vith  her  lond'rt  0  In 


word  is  uncommon,  and  perhaps 
be  considered  as  a  poetic  licence 
at  pasBR^. 

tOLAN,  «.  The  proper  form  of 
rord  above  noticed  under  Mara- 
B.  The  fact  is,  tbat  it  was  a 
of  plumb  i  though  the  kernels 
e  stones  were  probably  also  used 
edicine.  The  fruit  was  the  object 
le  confectioner,  and  the  follow- 
a  an  old  receipt  for  preparing  it: 

inn  KxraitUiu  [tl«rU  in  crrgr  for  mirviiD- 

of  bmfc,  ond  lli'trefm  jon  DHd  not  ftarr  Hit 

Wtnu/i  Jnliq.  tMiaari*.  p.  ss! 

e  ia  a  long  article  npoo  them  in 
hod's  Gerard,  p.  1500,  which 
lerates  fife  species.  Of  their 
tien,  it  says, 


UIR 

The  fignrea  represent  them  u  not 
unlike  figs. 
fMlRACIilST.   A  namttor  of  miracles. 

«n  Ibe  airtditt  report  it,  vfaa  Umidre  wu  an 
rU9.  bcdmntm  ^  ftriti  Imfailtim,  ISCS. 

fMISISH.     Miry. 

'  I  liiDn  of  lunnlt  tflos  iBonpt  the  Iriih, 
ut  midc  tbtm  ikip  a*r  bwi  vid  qauiqim  miruk, 
T^loi'i  Iforka,  ISSO. 

MIRKE,  ».  Darkneas ;  commonly  writ- 
ten murk,  especially  in  modem  edi* 
tions.     Mirce,  teoebrs,  Saxon. 

Hue:  Heipenu  hMh  queDch'd  lui  ileepj  lunp. 

/iti  irSl,  li.  1. 

The  word,  and  all  its  derivatiTes,  are 
still  current  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  are  abundantly  exemplified  in  Dr. 
Jnmieson's  excellent  Dictionary. 
MIKKE,  a.     Dark. 

£t  wboee  meana  the  bettaile  wee  reetuned  egeibe. 

wWhe  luled  till  tlmt  mirtt  niffhl  puted  tbem  la 

■uoiiier.  HoliiuL  Doer.  afScBil.,  C  S,  eoL  1  *. 

nji         juKineeeeQi    y  J, /U,' J^,  _  jj 

Murky  is  still  a  poetical  word,  and 
not  unfrequently  used. 
MIRKBSOMB,  n.  a.     Dark. 

tbtoaKh  wirkttmi  >ln  ber  mdj  wij  ah*  mke. 


MIRROR.  Among  the  fantastic  fashions 
of  his  day,  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  others,  was  that  of  wearing  mir- 
rors or  small  glasses,  in  various  ways, 
as  ornaments.     Bveo  in  men's  hats. 


This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  very 
height  of  affectation,  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  introduced;  but  there 
is  no  doubt,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gifford,  that  both  sexes  wore  them 
publicly,  the  men  as  brooches,  or 
ornaments  in  their  hata,  and  the 
women  at  their  girdles,  or  on  their 
breasts ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  centres 
of  their  fans.  For  the  latter  circum- 
stance he  quotes  Lovelace,  who  makes 
a  lady  say, 

iij  liiel;  ihide  (hm  srcr  ihiLt  ntainc. 
Id  thy  mrAoKAfvAtkw-frvmtdglaue. 

See  LooKiNO-oLABSE. 
MIRROR  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  The 
name  of  a  Spanish  romance,  trans- 
lated into  English  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centary,  and  then  rery 
popniar.      See    Lindabudk3   uid 
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DoNZEL  DEL  Phebo.     It  formed  a 
part  of  Don  Quixote's  collection  : 

The  barber  taking  another  book,  laid,  thif  U  the 
Minvr  of  Knightkood.  I  kuow  his  worship  well, 
quoth  the  curate. 

Hence  Butler  gives  that  title  to  his 
hero: 

A  wifcht  he  was,  whose  rery  sight  would 
Entitle  faim  Mirror  of  Knightkood. 

Hudibr,,  I.  i,  16. 

A  MISCELLANY  MADAM.  A  female 
trader  in  miscellaneous  articles;  a 
dealer  in  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds,  ^ucli  as  kept  shops  in 
the  New  Exchange.  So  at  least  I 
conclude  from  the  following  passages ; 
and  I  have  not  met  with  the  term 
elsewhere : 

Now  I  would  be  an  empress,  and  by  and  by  a  dutch- 
ess ;  then  a  great  ladv  of  state;  then  one  of  your 
mi$c€Uany  madams ;  then  a  waiting-woman,  &c. 

B,Jons.  Cynfhia's  Rev.,  iv.  1. 
As  a  waiting  woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  delights 
to  her ;  as  a  miscellany  madam,  invent  new  tires,  and 
fin  visit  courtiers.  Ibid. 

jMISCHIEF.  With  a  mischief,  a  com- 
mon old  phrase,  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  following  examples. 

Abi  in  malam  rem,  go  hense  vnth  a  misehiefe. 

Eliotes  Dictionarif,  1559. 
When  the  simpring  scomfull  pusse,  the  supposed 
mistris  of  the  house  {with  a  misehiefe)  who  is.  indeed, 
a  fciiide  of  creature  retired  fur  a  while  iuto  the 
countrey  to  escape  the  whip  in  the  citv. 

Taylor^'s  Wbrkes,  1630. 
But  above  all.  her  skill  is  much  credited  to  helpe  yong 
momen  breed  and  fructifie,  so  that  if  shee  be  as 
barren  as  a  stockfish,  yet  the  mntronly  medicines  and 
instructions  of  this  wise  cunning  woman,  will  in  a 
little  time  muke  her  encrease  with  a  vengeance,  and 
multiply  with  a  misehiefe.  Ibid. 

fMISDIET.     Bad  or  injurious  diet. 

Now  for  the  body,  it  as  well  levels  at  it ;  for  those 
who  distemper  and  misdiet  themselves  with  untimely 
and  uuwonted  surfeting. 

Optiek  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fMISDIETER.  One  who  follows  an 
injurious  diet. 

If  cousortiiig  with  misdieters,  he  bathe  himselfe  in 
the  muddy  streames  of  their  luxury  and  ryot,  he  is  in 
the  very  next  suburbes  of  death  it  selfe.  Ibid. 

MISER,  s.  A  miserable  wretch;  used 
without  any  reference  to  avarice,  to 
which  worst  wretchedness  it  has  been 
confined  in  more  modern  usage. 

Decrepit  miser  f  base,  ignoble  wretch  I 

1  Hen.  ri,  V,  6. 
Those  pains  that  make  the  miser  zlaCL  of  death 
Ilsive  seiz'd  on  me.     Tancr.  and  uism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  198. 
And  so  this  miser ^  at  the  same  verie  point,  had  like 
chaunre  and  fortune.  Holinsh.,  p.  760. 

He  staid  his  steed  for  humble  miser^s  sake. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  9. 
Doe  not  yet  disdaine  to  carrie  with  thee  the  wofull 
words  of  a  miser  now  despairing. 

Sidney*s  Jread.,  p.  117. 

tMlSER'S  GALLON.  A  very  small 
measure. 


Her  ordnance  are  galloni,  potties,  qiiartt,  plnti,  and 
the  misers  gallon.  Taylor'*  Farib«»  1630. 

fMISERABLE.     Covetous,  miserly. 

Which  the    king   thankfully  receiving,  notii^  bis 
*  miserable  nature,  and  that  his  gift  rather  did  proceed 
from  hope  of  gain  than  good  wilL 

Fasquirw  Jestt,  ^c,»  1604. 

MISERERE.  A  lamenUtion;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  51st,  or  fourth  peni- 
tential psalm,  **  Miserere  mei,  Deus." 
Often,  says  Kersey,  presented  by  the 
Ordinary  to  such  malefactors  as  have 
benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them. 

No  more  ay-mees  nod  msereres,  Tranio. 

B.  ^  n.  Tamer  Tamid,  in,  1 

Certainly  the  right  reading.  The 
first  edition  has  "miseries;"  the 
second,  absurdly,  *' mistrisses  ;*'  bat 
the  metre  points  out  the  true  reading. 
Thus  also : 

Would  sing  a  woftil  miserere,  Pedro.  Ihid^  t,  1 

Not  tnisereri,  as  the  old  editions  have 
it,  and  Sympson  after  them. 
fMISEXPENCE.     Reckless  expense. 

O  wretched  end  of  idle  vanity. 
Of  misespenee  and  prodigality. 

The  Beggar's  Jp4,  c  1607. 

fMISHMASH.     A  confused  heap. 

Chaos,  Ovid.  Lactantio.  confnsio  atque  oongeriei 
rerum  omnium,  et  informis  materia,  quam  poets 
invexerunt,  ex  ea  extitisse  omnia  fabuUntcs.  x^ 
Orpheo.  Confusion  univenelle  de  tontes  ebosrs. 
A  confused  or  disordered  heape  of  all  things  tOKCtber: 
a  mishmash.  Nomenetaisr. 

And  these  are  so  full  of  their  confused  drramkica* 
tions,  that  a  man  would  thinke  he  heard  Thersitct 
with  a  frapling  and  bawling  clamor  to  come  oat  witk 
a  mishmash  and  hotchpotch  of  most  distastfuU  and 
unsavorie  stuffe. 

Holland's  Jmrntanus  Mmrc^limu,  1609. 

MISKIN,  «.  A  dunghill;  properly 
mixen,  Saxon.  A  provincial  word, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts. 
Grose  has  mix-hill  as  a  Kentish  word, 
which  is  only  a  corruption. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  preity  mistress 
In  such  a  misHn.  B.  ^  It.  Night- IFaiker,  iii,  !• 

Erroneously  printed  mis-ken,    from 
not  being  understood. 
MISKIN,  s,     A  little   bagpipe,  so  ex- 
plained in  the  margin. 

Now  would  I  tune  my  miskins  on  this  green. 

Dn^t.,  Bel.  8,  p.  1988. 

Noticed  also  by  Phillips,  Kersey,  &c. 
fTo  MISKNOW.      Not  to  know,  to 
ignore. 

A  serving-man  I  in  cast  cloathes  hare  seeiie» 
That  did  himselfe  so  strangely  overweene. 
That  with  himselfe  he  out  of  knowledge  grewe, 
And  therefore  ail  his  old  firiends  he  mtsknawe. 

Taylor's  Worker,  1630. 

fMISKNOWLEDGE.       Ignorance,   or 

misinterpretation. 

For  I  shall  never  (with  Gods  grace)  be  aahsawl  ts 
make  publick  profession  thereof  upou  all 
lest  Ggd  ihouul  be  ashamed  of  me  befim 


I  Ume  men  might  prnnmfl 


lupuliutunt  th 


»,  Apparently  for  mittion,  or 
re.  [SuppoBed  to  be  a  aort  or' 
te.] 

■T  cnunbls  It  [thtir  bread]  isM  «tCT  well 

!  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere. 
Bad    expeaae,    evil 


4SB,    « 


ordi 
Tioes 
dd. 


IS  used  by  H«ll,  and  othe 
See  the  eiamplea  givei 


proud. 


Improperly  or  unjusti- 

UDB  mitpmtd  Yort 

SH«.  »-/,Li.S 

QUEMB.     To  dieplease.      See 

E. 

LB,  LORD  OF.     The  matter  of 
at  Cbriatmaa,  in  any  uoblcman's 

ma  h«  au  lodftd,  ■  lordt  e/  mUmlr,  or 
'  of  merit  diiporien,  tiul  the  Ijto  hul  je  lu 


sjmniruily called Cuidlemu d>|.  Iiitllaliirb 
.eie  vere  Hue  uid  inblile  di^uiBlngt.  maf  k^?, 
mnieriei,  be.  S/tmt't  LriJan.y  7-. 

1  Jonsoo's  masque  of  Christmiis, 
V  ia  thus  described  :  "  Mi*rufc^ 
elvet  cap,  with  a  eprig,  a  short 
a  ereat  yellow  ruff,  like  a 
T,"  &c.  This  lord  of  mtsfide 
jmetimes  styled  the  Chnitpuis 
,  of  which  a  remarkable  in- 
!  has  been  already  noticed.  Stc 
iTHAa  Prince,     There  is  link 

thai  all  theae  contriTRQces  fur 
raging  and  enliTening  the  sports 
riatmas,  were  derived  from  llic 
ancient  feaat  of  the  Boy-Biahop, 

being  found  anpentidout,  and 
to    Tarioua  aboiea,   wai   put 
by  proclamation,  in  1S42.    See 
!oli^*>  vol-  <nii>  p-  313. 
jDBN,  t.    A  name  for  mUael- 


'3  HIS 

toe,  and  nearer  to  the  original, 
mitteltoH,  Saxon. 

Thei  brniie  Ibe  beriei  sT  mUulim  Int.  >nd  then 

irbenof  bifd-lime  ii  madn. 

TVuif.  n/Fiinf,  quoted  ia  Banl'i  Alttarii, 

Cotip^TC  has  it  mittfldine.  It  waa 
called  also  mittel,  whence  the  mUtel- 
ikrutk,  from  feeding  upon  ita  berries. 

MISSELTOB,  «.  The  peculiar  and 
■o  me  what  mysterious  production  of 
this  parasitical  plant  haa  always  made 
it  an  object  of  auperatition.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  it  vraa  held 
by  the  Druids  ia  well  known ;  but 
in  the  times  here  to  be  illustrated,  it 
was  chiefly  uaed  for  Christmas  deco- 
ration. The  custom  lougeat  pre- 
served waa  the  hanging  up  of  a  bush 
of  it  in  the  kitchen,  or  serrauts'  hall, 
with  the  charm  attached  to  it,  (hat 
the  maid,  who  waa  not  hiaaed  under 
it  at  Chriatmas,  would  not  be  married 
in  that  year. 

MISTER,  a.  Kind,  or  aort  of;  aaid  to 
be  from  mettier,  French.  A  word  of 
Cbaucer'a  time,  but  continued  in  use 
by  Spenser  and  others. 

■q»      uying  ■«  «™^  kJI's^I.L  1(8. 

Where  Spenser's  own  Glossary  ex- 
plains it  by  the  word  "  manner." 
Hence  we  easily  understand  the 
"milter  wight"  of  Spenser  and  his 

contemporaries,  "mannerof  peraon." 

Wliat  miitn  wight  iht  wu,  ud  whence  i-bnuihtT 

ftii/.niiw.  11.38, 
Wiitioat  Oij  Iheepr  Bmciu.  Sliif.  P,  Bel.  7. 

That  is,  "what  kind  of  chance?" 
So  Drayton : 

ThiH  miiUr  miU  been  betts  IttiDg  thea. 

£%w  7,  ed,  KM. 

The  later  editions  read,  "  Like  hidden 
arts." 
To  MISTER,  D.  To  signify,  or  be  of 
consequence ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  only 
impersonal,  "it  mittreth."  Found 
hitherto  only  in  this  passage. 

Aj  for  mT  ume  i(  imiilrttk  uot  lo  telC 

Cdi  Bi*  Uit  Hujn  of  (luBu,Uiit  me  beNencth  well. 

Mr.  Todd,  who  quotes  Upton's  right 
explanation  at  the  place,  baa  mia- 
interpreted  it  in  the  Dictionary. 
HISTBRY,  *.  Ad  art.  or  a  trade. 
Varburton  saya,  very  rightly,  on  the 
following  paaug«,  that  u  tui  amae 
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the  word  Bhould  properly  be  spelt 
with  t,  not  mystery;  being  derived, 
not  from  the  Greek  fiyoriipta,  but  the 
French  mestier.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  rather  from  tnaistery. 

Painting,  sir,  I  hare  heard  sav  is  a  mitteiy,  bat  what 
misUry  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be 
banged  I  cannot  imag^ine.  M.  for  M.,  ir^  i. 

And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mysttrie, 
Brings  to  reproach,  and  common'infamie. 

Speiu.  Moth.  H.  T.,  S31. 

He  speaks  of  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  The  term  is  still  technical. 
An  apprentice  is  bound  that  he  may 
learn  the  ''art  and  mistery"  of  such 
a  trade. 
fTo  MISTHANK.  To  do  the  contrary 
to  thanking. 

I  had  (in  harbour)  hear'd  mine  anchor  o're. 

And  ev'n  alreadv  set  one  foot  a*sho«r ; 

When  lo,  the  dolphin,  besting  'gainst  the  banic, 

'Gan  mine  oblivion  moodily  mis-ihank.       Du  BattoM. 

fMISTLE.  Misseltoe.  Called  also 
mistledine.  See  Misselden.  " Mis- 
tie  or  mistledine,  viscus."  WithaU^ 
Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  93,  "the 
parts  of  the  trees," 

MulU  which  groweth  upon  apple  trees  and  crab-trees, 
is  a  great  number  of  white  or  yealow  berries,  viscum. 

WitkaW  Dietumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  96. 
The  first  day,  of  the  powder  of  the  scull  of  a  man 
burned,  one  dramme  at  once,  and  the  next  day  of  the 
wUtcU  of  the  oke,  made  in  powder,  one  dramme,  and 
the  third  day  the  powder  of  piony  roots,  one  dnunme. 

Bammg1C$  Method  ofPhysiek,  1624. 

MISTRESS.  The  small  ball  at  the 
game  of  bowls,  now  called  the  Jack, 
at  which  the  players  aim. 

So,  so,  rub  on,  and  ki*$  th«  wuMtreu. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  S. 

Rub  is  still  a  term  at  the  game,  ex- 
pressive of  the  movement  of  the 
bowls,  and  they  are  said  to  kis9,when 
they  touch  eently. 

Zehnane  using  her  own  byas,  to  bowl  near  the  mu- 
tratse  of  her  own  thoughts.  Pembr.  ArCy  p.  Sttl. 

Like  one 
That  rubs  the  wUttreu  when  his  bowl  is  gone. 

Ftmsh.  Lus.,  ix.  71. 
I  hope  to  be  as  near  the  mistre$»e  as  any  of  you  all. 

Weakest  goes  to  W.,  4to,  G  S. 

The  speaker  has  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  play  at  bowls.     So  Brome : 

Rather  than  to  have  my  head  bowl'd  at  her,  though  I 
were  sure  it  should  kiss  the  mistresse. 

Queen  and  Coneuhine,  ii.  8. 

See  more  examples  in  Malone*sSuppl., 
vol.  i,  p.  241. 
MITRE  TAVERN.  A  famous  place  of 
resort  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson.  It  was  in  Bread-street, 
Cheapside. 

The  Mitre  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Bull  Head. 
And  many  like  places,  that  make  noses  red. 

If  no*  from  Bartl,  Air,  4to. 


Coma  we'll  iwy  «t  bar.  and  to  tiie  JfiiSrv  in  Bread- 
night  on' 
Match  at  Midm^  O.  PL,  vii.  S87. 


street,  well 


par  at 
make  a 


Why  this  will  be  a  true  feast,  a  riabt  MUre  supper. 

J  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  S86. 

This  tavern  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Fleet-street,  where  one  of  the  name 
remained  till  very  lately : 

Meetmeitndt 
At  the  MUre  ilooT  in  fleet  street. 

Bam  jiUey,  O.  PL,  t  450. 

fMITRIDATE.  Mithridate,  a'ceiebrated 
antidote. 

There  in  mr  knapsack,  (to  pay  hungers  fees) 
I  had  good  oaoon,  bisket,  neates-tongue,  cfaeeaai 
With  roses,  barberies,  of  each  conaenres, 
And  wutridatet  that  vigrous  health  preserrea. 

fTo  MIZEL.   To  rain  small ;  to  dri'zsle 

Effeminatenesse  is  an    enemy  to  good  hnswiferie, 

when  either  the  man  dares  not  plow,  because  it 

wtizellSf  nor  the  wife  rise,  for  that  it  u  a  oold  mmrniag. 

Bich  Cabinet  furnished  mU  Varietie  ^BscelUat 

DiseriptumSt  1616. 

MO,  or  MOE.  Formerly  a  common 
abbreviation  of  more:  so  common 
that,  in  the  public  version  of  the 
Bible,  it  was  continued  so  late  as  the 
edition  of  1717»  Oxon.,  and  perhaps 
later. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  wto  and  mightkr  than  we. 

Btod^i,9. 

The  black-letter,  quarto,  of  1584,  has, 
in  the  same  passage,  **  greater  and 
mightier  than  we." 

And  gone  the  stations  all  a  row, 
St.  Peter's  shrine  and  many  as^. 

JWP#,0.PL,i,6a 
The  moe  the  stronger  if  they  gree  in  one. 

Ferrtx  and  Forrex,  O.  PL,  i.  111 
I  will  bring  seren  times  mm  ph^powa  upon  ] 
dins  to  your  sinnes.  Ztni, 

In  Lyncolnes  inne  and  Templea  twajne^ 

Grayes  inne  and  other  mo. 
Thou  shalt  them  fVnde  wbcwe  painftaU  pen. 
Thy  verse  shall  flourish  so.     Heffw.  Tkymtn,  1S60. 

At  the  same  period  mo,  and  wuiret 

were    both    used,  and  it  does  not 

appear  why  one  or  the  other  was  pre- 

'  ferred  in  any  particular  passage,  except 

when  it  favoured  a  rhyme. 
MOBILE.  An  adopted  Latin  word, 
from  mobilis,  moveable.  Now  entirely 
disused,  being  superseded  by  its  con- 
traction mob,  the  vulgar,  the  fickle 
herd.  Dr.  Johnson  has  exemplified 
it  twice  from  prose  authors.  Bat 
there  are  also  poetical  authorities. 

Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the  awMr, 
0  London,  London,  Where's  thy  loyalty? 

Like  the  devil  and  aU, 
For  religion,  property.  Justice,  and  Icwa. 

Song  of  an  Orange,  Stata  Poamf,  iii,  »7. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  three  syl- 
lables were  pronounced,  as  in  the  Latin 


■ 


zzvi,21.  ^ 
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hich  proves  that  it  is  not  from 

ich. 

gress  from  mobile  to  mob,  is 

two  of  Dryden's  prefaces.    In 

Don  Sebastian,  he  writes, 

reparation  which  it  required  to  all  peat 
in  particular,  that  of  raising  the  wtobiU  in 
inf  of  the  fourth  act.  PubL  1690. 

>reface  to  Cleomenes: 

itifjr  the  barbarous  part  of  my  audience, 
n  a  short  rabbie-sceue,  because  the  mob  (as 
hem)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and 
dth  the  same  character  of  baseness  and 
which  are  here  described.         Publ.  1693. 

evidently  considers  the  word 
lot  established  English. 

To  veil  or  cover  the  head 
ither  from  mob,  a  close  cap, 
se,  or  that  from  this.  Written 
tie. 

woe !  had  seen  the  mobUd  queen. 

Haml.,  ii.  S. 
loth  wtohiU  up  herself. 

ShirUy*i  Oent.  of  Venice. 
:s  and  faces  are  wiabUd  in  fine  linen,  that 
seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 

Sandys*  Trateli,  p.  69. 

t  folio  of  Shakespeare  reads 
clearly  an  error  of  the  press ; 
»nd,  mobled;  the  quarto  of 
le  same. 

By  «.  Mocking;  more  com- 
written  mockage,  from  mock, 

is  perchannce  ye  were  I  speake  half  in 

lot.  CkaUmer^M  Moritt  Ene.,  4to.  1549.  M  3. 
ckage,  a  counterfeit  charm  to  no  purpose. 
Bnrlon,  Anai.  of  Mel.,  p  721. 

EG6AR.  An  iniiospitable 
hari table  person.  Hence  the 
lock-beggar's  Hall,  for  a 
,  ill  kept  up,  and  where  no 
ity  was  practiced ;  a  mansion 
;  outwardly,  but  ill  furnished 
It  was  given  as  a  name  to 
i  mansions ;  one  at  Wallasey, 
ihire,  was  so  named,  and 
near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 

m  without  meanes  is  like  a  faire  house 
miture  or  any  inhabitant,  save  ouelr  an 
keeper;  whose  rearing  was  chargeable  to 
,  and  painfull  to  the  builder,  and  all  ill 
to  make  a  mock-hegger  that  hath  no  good 
>r  his  next  neighbour. 
lahnetfnmUked  with  Farietit  ofBxeelUmt 

Ducriptions,  1616. 
ibserr'd  nor  charitable  lawes, 
receive  their  answer  from  the  dawes, 
xr  caying  language  call  it  plaine 
r  wumanr,  for  they  came  in  vaine. 

p^hr'tWorin.liSO. 

iTER,  s.  A  jocular  term  of 
1  used  by  the  Host,  in  the 
VlTives  of  Windsor,  to  the 
Dr.  Gains.    Considering  the 


profession  of  the  Doctor,  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  Host,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  means  to 
allude  to  the  mockery  of  judging  of 
diseases  by  the  water,  or  urine,  which 
was  the  practice  of  all  doctors,  regular 
and  irregular,  at  that  time,  and  the 
subject  of  much,  not  ill-placed,  jocu- 
larity. Mock-water  must  mean,  there- 
fore, "  you  pretending  water-doctor !" 
A  very  few  speeches  before,  the  same 
speaker  calls  Dr.  Caius  King  Urinal, 
and,  twice  in  the  following  scene 
(act  iii,  sc.  1),  sir  Hugh  threatens 
to  knock  his  urinals  about  his  cos- 
tard,'* or  head.  Can  anything  be 
more  clear?  This  is,  in  substance. 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation. 

A  w(»d,  moniieur  moei-wmUr.         Mer,  IF.  IF,,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation,  relating 
to  the  water  of  a  jewel,  would  be  good, 
if  anything  had  led  to  the  mention  of 
a  jewel,  or  the  alluding  to  it. 
MOCK  ADO,  s,  A  stuff  made  in  imitation 
of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called  mock* 
velvet. 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  to  IM  a 
lady  in  her  niilke-house  with  a  velvet  gowne,  and  at 
her  bridall  in  her  cassock  of  wMckado. 

Puttenkam,  p.  988. 
Hee  wearet  his  appareil  much  after  the  fashion ;  hit 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh ;  they 
Mtttad  him  wioek-vehett  or  satintsco. 

Overwufjff  Chetr,,  M  6  D. 

Sherwood  has  moccado,  which  he 
renders  in  French  by  mocayart,  mon- 
carde.  There  was  also  a  silk  mockado, 
which  is  probably  meant  here : 

Imagine  first  our  rich  mockado  doublet 
With  our  cut  cloth  ot  gold  sleeves. 

Fbrd,Udf*TriMl,u,\. 

MODERN,  adj.  In  a  sense  now  disused ; 
common,  trivial,  worthless.  I  remem- 
ber a  very  old  lady,  after  whose  death, 
a  miscellaneous  paper  of  trifles  was 
found  among  her  property,  inscribed 
by  herself,  "  odd  and  modem  things." 

Full  of  wise  saws,  and  wtodern  instanees. 

Am  you  I.  tV,  ii,  7. 
Betrav  themselves  to  every  modtm  eensure,  worse 
than  omnkaida.  Jbtd.,  iv,  1. 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 

Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  ionrow  seems 
A  wtodtm  ecstacy.  Mack,,  iv,  8. 

The  instances  in  Shakespeare  are  very 
numerous.  See  Johnson.  The  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps  in  ridicule  of  that 
usage: 


HOI 


Alu  r  tlul  wi»  no  tudtm  conMqnun, 
To  hiie  cotbunill  bniliiiii  rri^tid  lirnce. 

tMODICUM.     Asmallre^tp" 


tuibulcul  RtFllinm.  Jnmin.NtiUfNiHHia.iKl6. 
dovo  Ihii  undi|»iUd  moildiamii,  /tuf. 

HOE,  or  MOWE,  *.  A  distorLion  of  the 
fnce,  made  in  ridicule.  It  has  been 
doubled  whether  mop*  and  mowes, 
which  are  uaually  joined  together,  be 
not  R  colloquial  corrupiiou  of  moek» 
and  moutht ;  and  Spenaer  has  actually 
written moeka and  mowet,  wbichBeem* 
to  give  hia  authority  for  it.  Mr.  Todd 
aaya  (J.  Diet.)  that  Kpenaer  haa  also 
mop  and  mowe ;  but  that,  I  believe, 
was  au  error  in  copying  from  hia  own 
note  upon  the  following  linea ;  for  I 
hare  not  found  such  a  pasaage: 

And  Dthmrhila  vith  bitter  modat  ud  ■««» 

Be  irould  him  Kane.  F.  Q.,  VI,  Tii,  «. 

Abraham  Fleming  alao,  in  hia  Voca- 
bulary (1565),  haa  the  phrase  thus : 

Snch  ■  «ic  M  irnelli  bit  moit))  ind  miketh  lucfa 
ud  mowa  Uke  in  uUke.  V.  SiBaiona.  p.  UO. 

But  mop  baa  been  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  mopa,  to  ridicule,  and  so  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
an  error.     See  Mof. 


Apaandm.       .. 
TwUt  two  meh  ifan,  would  clutUr  (bii  wij,  tad 
Coatmn  with  nun  tlie  other  "     '  ' 

Ester  lUe  lliipct  Igun,  i 


Cy^i 

ith  mojA  ud 


JVmb ..  Stnje _,  .. 

Found  nubodj  it  home  bul  id  ipe.  Ibit  ut  is  the 
porch,  ud  mide  nopeand  butvi  at  him. 

>»(-.  ^fti.  cfpiaa  Pin.MIS. 
Tea,  the  lerj  «ll)»«li    cime   loBrthu    mintl   me 

Pi.uir.lS,  old  edition. 

Whether  to  make  mouths  be  an  original 
expression  also,  or  was  at  firet  a  cor- 
ruption of  making  mowet,  may  not  be 
easily  determined.  They  certainly 
existed  together. 
To  MOB,  v.,  from  the  preceding.  To 
make  moteet;  or,  in  modem  phraae, 
to  make/fl 


«udebitler> 


!d  Myilni  ^CoMdlnuu  Day,  1619. 

Hence  Flibbertigibbet  is  called  the 
deem  on  of  mopping  and  moioifig. 
K.  Lear.  Making  mope  and  moioe  is 
particularly  attribated  to  apes.     See 

fHOIDBBED.    Coafiued;  botliered. 


rt  FUltl.,  IK. 
JieneitWRkl 


Our.  l'Tebei!ii_(trutdi«i)i<»'ia^ilii'Vntthii 

Uwc.  """  '  mt  ™m  Wemfh  ITM. 

MOILE,  *.     A  mule.     Probably  only  a 
corruption  ofmute. 

In  wone  THe  Kcnit  (hu  Pallu  old  trovBC  hhiIl 
Hi'  Allieniu'i  Cntu'd  tl  thidr  pnblil 

AjiippB  d™r™  jon  to  fofbeir  him  uli 

""  Thit  Li  light 

Th'old  cDblemof  thewwlfrnippini  of  Ibiitle*. 

B./ri:Sa^.L,S,l. 

Lawyers  of  the  first  eminence,  as 
judges  and  sergeants,  rode  to  West- 
minater  hall  on  mulea ;  whence  it  is 
■aid  of  a  young  man  atudying  the 


That  ia,  he  will  never  be  eminent  in 
his  profession. 

tPlnliu. trot  behind  me  softly, 

""      Tit  Brthn  Hf^l.  Kirt.  t.,  I 

fSoMdom:  Twould  wind-brekk  %  maU,  a  m  riAfid 
nun,  lo  Ti(  bailhene  with  her. 

TkiFauiaCkaUmMiNalU,Ttai,a,t. 

[Mules  are  still  called  maitet  in  the 

West.] 

tWhou  he  did  tnne  into  >  fower  len'd  laa. 
Who  DowF  with  lujiln  and  jadn  doth  rente  oBBtat. 
nt  Am Milamarfiiuii,  iiB..teaf.lt. L 

2.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  bif:h  shoe 
called  a  moyle,  or  moile.  See  TboinB> 
aiua,  end  Fleming's  Nomenclstor,  in 
Mulleut.  Also  Phillips's  World  of 
Words.  Probably  from  carrying  the  I 
wearer,  like  a  mule. 

Iton  ireir"!!  Ito  wttie  thj  wit  ud  thitn  tORCther} 
Jfny'ri  et  •elm  to  uie  thi  ihoei  of  leatha. 

J.  SrivwWl  ITorii  bJ  t/if. 

MOILE,  V.  To  toil  and  labour;  pro- 
bably from  moile,  a  mule,  being  an 
animal  very  useful  for  labour. 

In  tV  orth  we  maile  with  bBnier.  an,  u4  Hinc 

Mirr.  for  Mtf.,  p.  TS.  ed.  Ida 
And  wtbU  bano  man  Ihu  [or  hu  BacdfalUn. 

n*A,p.m. 
This  verb,  in  the  old  and  newer  ways 
of  spelling,  formed  two  anisranit, 
recorded  by  Howell ;  one  on  WiUia» 
Noy,  attorney-general,  who  was*  mere 
plodding  lawyer,  hut  very  learned,  I 
moyle  in  law  ;  the  other  on  a  judge, 
of  whom  he  says,  "  If  an  «  be  added, 
it  may  be  applied  to  my  conntrymao, 
Judge  Jone»,  an  excellent  lawyer  too, 
and  a  far  more  genteel  man,  twtoil* 
in  latot."  HowetVt  Letter;  B.  I, 
§  I,  t.  17.  The  late  air  W.  Jdon 
was  too  mnch  a  geoiua  for  it  to  aoit 


I 


HOL  5: 

;  he  moiled,  indeed,  bnt  he  did 
b  mora  by  mental  energr. 

1^  Iboa  ut  *  Duitar,  tfaou  ihilt  b*  almltf  t 

MOLDWARP,  (.  A  mole.  Saxon. 
From  turning  the  mould.  Sometimea 
mioulditBarp. 

And,  lOu  >  lUUisiinw.  Blks  him  low  hit  no, 

ffiTT.  ^riulo,  uiiii.lB. 
CoBftni  ItTMlf  ■ilb  other  simi'i  niifoitiuin— u  the 

Uind.  bs  quid.  £i>W.  ^iwt.  Jrri.%.  SIQ. 

See  also  JobniQn'i  authorities,  nnder 

MODLDWAKF. 

MOLL  CUTPIIRSE.  8ee  Frith,  Mart. 
tMOLLAHD.     High  groaod. 


linil.  0[  high  gi 


IB  GontnTj  II  fenliuid. 


Nordn'l  Smntiorl  Dimltlgml,  IBIO. 

fMOLY.  A  plant  known  chiefly  to  the 
poets,  vho  ascribed  to  it  fabulona 
Tirtuea.  It  it  known  to  general 
readers  by  the  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Comus  of  Milton. 

Sot  u  the  bcube  ^oit  lulh  a  fldviff  m  wbitfi  u 
now,  uil  (  noM  u  Uadia  u  inke. »  m  hitli  > 
wtiite  1ieid»  dewing  pitlie,  but  a  hluu  hon, 
■valliDC  vitb  DiKUtffl. 

HOME.  A  blockhead;  aometimes  a 
buffoon. 

Jfpitf.  lult-lKnie,  cipan,  eoicomTi,  idiot,  patcb. 

do.  i/Stt.,  iU,  1. 

See  the  note. 


n  bebold  nbila  M  dIhj 
o(  m)  ncko  Hma  otlku 


Jfonuj  vlU  in  wiima  bo  bniiinr  about  tbH, 

Dtcitr,  Stifl  BonU.,  Pre«L 

The  derivation  giTtn  by  Johnson  in 
bis  Dictionary,  after  Hanmer,  from 
moaum,  is  very  improbable,  as  taken 
ftvm  a  French  custom  little  known 
in  England.  It  is  more  likely  to  be 
formed  from  Momu*.  The  third 
example,  it  may  be  observed,  snits 
tbia  derivation.  How  it  took  the 
other  aense,  may  be  doabted;  pro- 
bably from  the  contempt  attached  to 
the  character  of  a  buffoon,  and  con- 
founding it  with  the  fool  of  those 
times.  Cotgrave  has  mmmw,  as  a 
French  word  for  a  buffoon.  Thera 
iraa  also  momer,  to  go  in  diagoia^  ke.. 


7  MON 

whence  onr  mummeiy.     See  Roque- 
fort, 
fMOMENTALLY,  adv.    For  a  moment, 
at  any  moment. 


d   dixinj 


>nd 


■olidt  pirU.  Pamngtr  qfBvuimlo,  K13. 

MOMENTANY,    adj.       Lasting  for    a 
moment.     It  seems  to  hare  been  in 

Hakin^  it  m&mfitUMf  u  t  ■ODud, 
Swift  u  a  liudoir,  iGorl  h  unj  dnun. 

MUm.  If.  Dr.,  i.l. 

Johnson  quotes  Hooker,  Bacon,  and 
Crashaw,  far  this  word. 
MONARCHO.      A  fantastical  English, 
man,  affecting  the  airs  of  an  Italian, 
possibly  King  by  n 


HidbiiiulunJEnKliil 

S°Vn(liiii,~ac.    "  ™«»"  Bai 

e  is  probably  alluded  to  in 

A  pbiDlom,  1  MontreAff.  uid  ooe  that  n 


l«<»U^<i 


Mdiherdo  they  gaps  a/tor  anj  oiha  Ibinr  bni  vains 
unlH  Bod  iLorie^  u  in  ooi  age  Petor  ShaJieilje  oiT 
PulM,  aad  Vmurcito  that  lived  aboil  Ihe  court. 

Mtra,  ciuid  hj  Dr.  Fanosr. 

MONCHATO,  *.     I  suppose,  for  moua- 

tie  nutu  bmtlua  not 
Who  vith  hli  peck'd  monekaiot  maj  uot  brave  Llm, 
Baffle,  oaj  liaato  him  ODt  of  bii  potaruioui. 

Perhaps  only  a  mis-print,  for  mou- 
fMONETH.    The  older  form  of  month. 

petaallit.  Bjmwii't  Frtladia,  UiS.  o.  SU 

tMONGING.     Mixing. 

BepcDt  yoD,  marehantcB,  jour  ttiaiiBEe  Biarthandiaei 
or  penoiiafu.  prebcDdi.  iTowaoni,  ot  bencfiKt, 

YouiawMias  of  ritBilet,  (ome,  buttei.  and  chnae. 
Til  Aiamlbi  a/Kimf  Bdt>Mrithc  Sill.  IMO. 

tMONIFFED.     Appears  to  signify  mo- 
neyed, in  the  following  passage. 


To  MOKISH.     To  admouisli.     A  word 
Tery  common  in  earlier  times.     See 


vithalL  deformed,  which  happeu  to  meu  aa  well 
oUal,  which  lor  Ihll  reawn  tliej  call  aunvU; 


'ft)nuw>aHa,\i 
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fMONOMACHY.  A  single  combat; 
a  duel. 

This  monowuuky  lasted  not,  for  yonder 
Gomel  Saturne  on  the  part  of  Ganimed. 

Heywood^M  Troia  BriUmiett,  1609. 

fMONOPOLITAN.  A  monopolist;  one 
vho  speculated  on  obtaining  patents. 

Hee  was  no  diving  politician. 
Or  project-Beeking  numopolitan, 

Taylor**  Worhe$,  1630. 

MONOPOLY.    See  Patent. 

MONSIEUR'S  DAYS.  The  time  when 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  title  was 
Monsieur,  resided  in  England,  to 
court  queen  Elizabeth,  t.  e.,  about 
1581. 

It  was  suspected  much  in  Moiuieur's  dayt. 

Mad  W.,  6.  PI.,  V,  371. 
That  old  rcTeller  rdvet,  in  the  days  of  Monsieur. 

BlaekeBooke,ieM. 

Cited  on  the  above  passage. 
MONTANTO,  *.     An  old  fencing  term. 

Your  pnnto,  your  reyerso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbro- 
cata,  your  passada,  your  vumtanto,  kc. 

B.  Jont,  Bv.  Man  in  hii  H.,  i,  1. 

Shortened  into  moniant: 

Thy  reyerse,  thy  distance,  thy  numtant. 

Mtrr.  W^,  ^.,  ii,  8. 

Hence  Beatrice  jocularly  calls  Bene- 
dict tignor  Montanto,  meaning  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  great  fencer. 
Much  Ado,  i,  I . 
fMONTEITH.  A  vessel  used  for  cool- 
ing wine-glasses. 

When  the  taue  was  clear'd  and  readom'd  with  fresh 
bottles,  silver  sum/d/iU,  and  christal  glasses. 

The  Pagan  Prinet,  1690. 

MONTERO,  «.  A  kind  of  hunUman's 
cap  ;  tnontera,  Spanish.  See  Min- 
shew's  Spanish  Dictionary. 

He  had  (for  a  wumtera)  on  his  crown, 
mie  shell  of  a  red  lobster  OTernown. 

rknsk.  Lui.,  Ti,  17. 

Sterne  introduces  the  montero  cap 
into  his  Tristram  Shandy,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  esteemed  quite  obsolete ; 
yet  it  is  little  known.  See  Johnson. 
MONTH' S-MIND,  *.  A  celebration  in 
remembrance  of  dead  persons,  a 
month  after  their  decease.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr.y  voc.  Mtntdng- 
dayes. 

Is  busied  now  with  trentall  obsequies. 

Masse,  and  month* s-minde,  dirge,  and  I  know  not 

what. 
To  ease  their  cowles  in  painful  purgatory. 

Old  Play  of  King  John,  Part  I.  sign.  F 1. 
Keniine  his  numtk'a-mmde,  and  his  obsequies, 
Witn  sdemn  intercession  for  his  soule. 

Ibid,,  Part  U,  sign.  A  4. 

'Tersons  in  their  wills  often  directed," 
Bays  Mr.  Douce,  **  that  in  a  month, 
or  any  other  tpedfic  time  from  the 


day  of  their  decease,  some  so 
office  for  the  repose  of  their  soul 
a  mass  or  dirge,  should  be  perfc 
in  the  parish  church,  with  a  sui 
charity  or  benevolence  on  the 
sion."  Illustr,  of  Shakesp,,  v 
p.  38. 

On  this  occasion  also  it  was  con 
to  have  what  is  now  called  the  fu 
sermon  preached ;  tlie  more  V 
honour  to  the  memory  of  th< 
ceased.  This  was  done  for  that 
benefactress  to  learning  Mar 
countess  of  Richmond,  &c. 
title  of  the  sermon,  as  first  pi 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  repr 
in  1708,  byT.  Baker,  the  Camb 
antiquary,  is  this : 

Hereafter  fbUoweth  a  momynge  remembran 
at  the  monetk  nund*  of  the  noble  pryueea  Ma 
countesse  of  Bichmonde,  and  Darbye,  mudi 
king  Henry  the  Seventh,   and  Krandame 

is.    Upon 


snry 

D    10 


sovereign  iorde   that   now 


ipon   whoi 


Ahnichtie  God  have  merer.  Compyled  bv  t)i 
rend  fader  in  God,  Johan  Fisher,  by^hop  of  Boi 

The  month* 8  mind  was  also  a  fea 

In  the  church-warden's  acoompts  of  St.  He 
Abingdon,  Berkshire,  these  wumtk*$  wdnd$t  i 
expences  attending  them,  are  freqnentlv  mmt 

SUevent  on  2Vo  Gtnt.  f 

We  find  also  in  the  quotation 
Strype  by  Dr.  Grey,  that  the  mc 
mind  of  sir  W.  Laxton  waa  on 
day,  and  the  mass  and  aermoi 
day  after.  Ibid.  In  Fleming 
Higins's  Nomenclator  (1585,  I 
we  have,  under  **  Inferias  annua 
gione  alicui  instituere,"  this  exf 
tion  :  "  Anniversaries  :  yearly 
and  ceremonies  used  in  rememfa 
of  the  dead :  a  twelve  maneth^e  m 
P.  312. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Si 
1765,  is  an  extract  from  the  w 
Thomas  Windsor,  Esq.,  1475,  | 
orders  for  his  monetJCe  minde. 
Selections  from  that  work,  y 
p.  244. 

One  of  Nash's  Pamphlets  is  eni 
*' Martin's  month^s  minde,  that 
certaine  report  and  true  descri 
of  the  death  and  funerall  of  old  li 
Marprelate,  the  great  make-bi 
England."  See  Longman's  Ca 
1816,  No.  5544. 
From  Brady's  Clavia  Calendari 
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too  that  month* s-minds  are  still 
titedy  as  of  old,  among  the 
ta  of  Ireland ;  and  that  sums 
been  left  by  will,  for  that  par- 
witbin  a  yery  short  period, 
i,  p.  197,  2d  ed. 
umtfCs-mind  is  much  more  com- 
f  used,  and  is  not  yet  quite  dis- 
in  the  sense  of  an  eager  desire, 
mging/'  Between  these  two 
Lcations  there  is  no  imnq:inabie 
action ;  for  even  granting  that 
ineral  feast  might  be  an  object 
^r  desire,  to  those  who  were  to 
1  the  celebration,  yet  no  use  of 
age  would  lead  persons  to  say, 
hey  had  a  montVs  mind,  when 
only  meant  to  say,  that  they 
desirous  to  have  it,  or  to  be  at 
a  ceremony.  Some  other  ezpla- 
I  of  the  phrase,  in  the  latter 
,  must  therefore  be  required; 
;  seems  to  have  been  we)\  sup- 
by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
tleman,  who  published  a  few 
led  remarks  on  Shakespeare, 
Croft,  Esq.,  of  York.  He  ez- 
(  it  to  allude  to  "a  woman's 
^^;  which,"  he  says,  "usually 
place  (or  commences,  at  least) 

9  first  month   of  pregnancy." 
p.  2.     Unfortunately  he  gives 

thority  for  it,  and  I  have  en- 
ured in  vain  to  find  it,  in  that 
of  application.  Yet  it  accords 
rfectly  with  this  second  sense, 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
xplanation.  It  is  in  this  latter 
it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
]kntlemen  of  Verona : 

ni  hare  a  month's  mind  to  them.     Act  i,  M.  3. 

he  commentators  refer  to  the 
kind  of  month's^mind,  to  illus- 
the  passage. 

10  in  Hall : 

to  a  monlk*$  mind  upon  imiling  May. 

8atir€9»  B.  br,  ■.  4 

r  also  has  it : 

Dg  [Heiuy  VII]  had  more  than  a  moneth't 
lieeping  7  yearet  in  that  hnnumr)  to  procore 
«  to  canonixe  Henry  Vi  for  a  aaiiUL 

Cktarck  Bitt^  B.  br,  f  83. 

Sudibras : 

r  if  a  trompet  aonnd,  or  dmm  beat» 
10  hath  not  a  tmmth**  mindUt  combat 

P.l,GMit.ii,T.ni. 


Now  what  possible  connection  can  any 
of  these  have  with  the  celebration  of 
the  dead  ?  To  give  a  ludicrous  sense  to 
a  combination  common  on  more  so* 
lemn  occasions,  might  have  been  one 
inducement  to  adopt  the  latter  phrase ; 

.  but  it  must  have  been  founded  on 
something,  that  made  it  proper  in  the 
lighter  sense,  and  something  also 
that  authorised  the  speaker  to  say 
you  have  such  a  mind.  And  what 
more  probable  origin  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  longing  of  a  woman  in  the 
first  month  of  pregnancy,  a  sulnect 
of  such  common  remark?  '*Yoa 
long  for  it  like  a  woman  with  child.'* 

MONTURB,  4.  Any  beast  employed  to 
ride  upon.  A  French  word,  never 
naturalised  among  us. 

And  forward  sparred  hit  moniurt  fierce  withall. 
Within  hia  arms  louging  hia  foe  to  strain. 

Airf,  Tatto,  vii,  96. 
An  elephant  thii  foriona  giaut  bore. 
He  fierce  ai  fire,  hia  monfmrt  awift  aa  wind. 

Ai^xvii.28. 

Spelt  mounture  in  the  first  edition. 
MOOLES.  Perhaps  for  mules.  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand  the  line  in 
which  this  word  occurs.  [It  clearly 
means  moles ;  mads  is  still  a  common 
word  in  different  dialects  for  earth- 
worms.] 

Content  the  [theel  Daphlea.  modUi  take  made,  bat 
men  know  ntooUs  to  catch. 

ITmnur'*  J»,  Engl^  B.  ii,  p.  41. 

Perhaps,  ''Mules  take  mad  fits,  but 
yet  men  know  how  to  catch  them." 
MOON,  phr.     To  strain  beyond  the, 
to  make  an  extravagant  rhapsody. 

Whither  art  thon  rapt 
Beyond  tk*  moan,  that  atriveat  thua  to  ttrmn  f 

Thus  to  cast  beyond  the  moon^  was  to 
make  an  extravagant  conjecture,  or  to 
calculate  very  deeply : 

Why.  master  Gnpe,  he  easts  hsgond  tk»  moon,  and 
Chnrma  is  the  only  man  he  puta  in  tmst  with  hia 
daughter.         Wily  Bepdlsd,  Orig.  Eng.  Dr.»  iu,  S99. 

See  to  Cast  bbyond  thb  Moon. 
MOONCALF,  *.  An  old  name  for  a 
false  conception ;  mola  eamea,  or 
foetus  imperfectly  formed.  Partus 
lunaris  (Coles),  being  supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  See  Ab.  Flem.  in  ifo/a, 
p.  436,  b. 

A  fUae  oonoeption,  called  Mola.  I. «.  a  moono-aU^, 
that  ta  to  lay.  a  lamp  of  fleah  without  ahape.  withoat 
life.  fla««krfl»«»^»^^,€buW 
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And  then  demoeracj't  pfodnctioii  than 
A  motm-etAf  be,  which  8ome  a  moU  do  call ; 
A  false  conceptioii,  of  imperfect  nature. 
And  of  a  ihapeleia  and  a  bruiish  feature. 

State  Poeau,  rol.  ii,  p.  106. 

Trincalo  suppoBes  Caliban  to  be  a 
moon-calf: 

I  hid  me  under  the  dead  mocncu^t  gaberdine. 

Temp.^  ii,  2. 

Sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
to  signify  a  lining  moDster,  lumpish, 
stupid,  and  heavy.  Drayton's  Moon- 
calf, in  his  poem  so  called,  is  there 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  world  herself  in  labour,  and  en- 
gendered by  an  incubus.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  satirical  representation 
of  the  fashionable  man  of  his  time. 
fMOONED.     Crescent-shaped  ? 

6oe,  cut  the  salt  fome  with  your  mooned  keelei, 
And  let  our  galeoni  feele  even  child-birth  panges. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1807. 

fMOONFLAW.    To  have  a  moonflaw  in 
the  brain,  to  be  a  lunatic. 

I  fear  she  has  a  moonflaw  in  her  brains ; 
She  chides  and  fights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 
Brome'e  Queen  and  Concubine^  1669. 

MOONLING,  8.     Probably  the  same  as 
mooncalf, 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legged  one. 
But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man. 
Or  roses,  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jone.  Vet.  an  Ats^  i,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  says,  that  it  is  "  a  pretty 
expression  for  a  fool  or  lunatic,  which 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
obsolete.'* 
MOONSHINE,  phr.  A  sop  o  the  moon- 
shine.  Probably  alluding  to  some 
dish  so  called.  There  was  a  way  of 
dressing  eggs,  called  "  eggs  in  moon- 
shine;" for  which  the  following  is 
the  receipt : 

Break  them  in  a  dish  upon  some  butter  and  oyl, 
melted  or  cold,  strow  on  tlirm  a  little  snlt,  and  set 
theni  on  a  chaiing-dish  of  coals,  make  not  the  yolks 
too  hard,  and  in  the  doing  cover  them,  and  make  a 
sauce  for  them  of  an  onion  cut  into  round  slices,  and 
fried  in  sweet  oyl  or  butter,  then  put  to  them  veijuyce, 
grated  nutmeg,  a  httle  salt,  and  so  serve  them. 

May*s  Accompl.  Cook,  p.  437. 

Three  other  methods  are  subjoined. 
To  this  dish  there  is  evident  allusion 
in  the  following  verses : 

Could  1  those  whitelr  stars  go  nigh, 
Which  make  the  milky  way  V  th'  skie, 
I'd  pouch  them,  and  as  moonskine  dresa, 
To'inake  my  Delia  a  cunous  mess. 

HoweW*  LeUen,  B.  ii,  Lett.  S9. 

To  sir  Thomas  Haw  (probably  Hawk, 
as  in  Letter  13,  Ibid,)  Some  editions 
have  '*  a/  moonshine;"  which  is  clearly 
wrong. 


So  Kent  aays  to  the  Steward,  in  Lear : 

Draw,  yon  rogue;  fbr  thous^  it  be  ni^t  the  moon 
ihinet ;  I'll  make  a$ep&  tV  m/oceulnme  d  yon. 

Actii.ica. 

A  sop  in  the  moonshine  mast  have 
been  a  sippet  in  the  above  diah  of 

eggs- 
fMOONWORT.      A  plant  which  was 

supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  draw- 
ing the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  horses. 

And  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grany  hills. 

Tread  upon  wMon-woort  with  their  hollow  heeles; 

Though  lately  shod,  at  night  goe  hare-fboi  home, 

Tlieir  maister  musing  where  their  shooes  become. 

O  moon-woort !  tell  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith. 

Hammer,  and  pincera,  thou  unshoo'st  them  with  ? 

Alas  1  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 

That  can  thy  subtile  secret  strength  resiat, 

Sith  Uie  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoo 

So  sure,  but  thou  (so  shorUy)  canst  nndoo  f 

Du  Bartat. 

MOOR-DITCH.  A  large  ditch  in  Moor- 
fields,  through  which  the  waters  of 
that  once  fenny  situation  were  drained. 
It  was  very  near  Moorgate,  in  which 
situation  it  is  not  extraordinary  that, 
after  a  time,  it  became  much  clogged 
with  filth  of  the  worst  kinds.  To 
this  Decker  alludes : 

Though  to  purge  it  will  be  a  sorer  labour  tlian  tiii 
deausing  of  Augeas'  stable,  or  the  scouring  of  Jfoor* 
ditek.  OnPt  Hormk.,  eh.  L 

Twill  be  at  Moorgate,  beldam ;  where  I  shall  see  thei 
in  the  ditch,  danciiig  in  a  cuddng-atooL 

W.  Bowleg's  New  Wonder,  act  ii,  Abc  Dr^  t,  S6& 

MOORFIELDS.  Used  as  a  place  of 
resort,  or  public  walk  in  summer,  as 
St.  Paul's  in  winter. 

Panics  is  his  [a  oorranto-eoioers]  walke  in  winter, 
MoorjteldM  in  summer.  CHtui^e  WTUnuie$t  p.  17> 

The  flourishing  citie-walkes  of  MoorfMdt,  thongh 
delightfull,  yet  not  so  prettous  or  beantifUl  as  h^  [a 
metall-man,  i.  e.  an  alchymiat]  will  make  thMa. 

ilMt^piM. 

[Moorfields  was  a  similar  place  of 
resort  for  recreation  and  amuaement 
as  Greenwich  park,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  London.] 

fNow  Whitsun-holidaTs  come  on,  and  as  It  happens 
in  the  summer  time,  abundance  a(  people  will  take  a 
ride,  some  in  their  couch  or  chaise,  or  they  that  bate 
neither,  ride  out  on  horseback;  and  again,  they  tlut 
have  neither  chaise  nor  horse  walk  out  on  foot;  or  if 
they  must  ride,  may  eo  to  the  wooden  marhines  in 
Moorflelds,  and  ride  there  with  this  advsntsge,  that 
it  they  stay  late  in  the  erening  they  h&T»  never  the 
further  home  for  all  their  riding ;  and  atme  that  hare 
been  troubled  with  itching  Angers,  and  trfA  stand 
when  they  should  have  said  go,  will  take  a  ride  to 
Tyburn,  and  nde  so  long  then  that  thej  will  ne<tr 
see  tlie  way  back  again.  Poor  Mokm,  1731. 

To  MOOT.  To  discuss  a  point  of  lav, 
as  was  formerly  practised  on  stated 
days,  in  the  inns  of  court. 

When  he  should  be  mooting  in  the  halL  he  is  perlins 
mounting  in  the  chamber,  as  if  his  father  liaa  onay 
lent  him  to  cot  capers. 

iM/m'f  CkueuUntmk  Ciir.  SI. 
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See  Cowel]*8  Interp. 

He  tallEi  itatates  u  fiercely  m  if  he  had  »oo/m(  eeren 
yean  in  the  ions  of  court. 

BaH^M  Microcotm.,  \  88.  p.  106.  ed.  Bliia. 

Hence  the  expretsion  still  uded  of  a 
moot-point,  that  is,  a  dispatable  ques- 
tion : 

There  it  a  differoice  between  mooting  and  pleading, 
between  fencing  and  fighting. 

JS.  Jotu.  DuCt  ToL  vii,  8i. 

A  MOOTING.  A  disputotion  in  the 
inns  of  court. 

By  the  time  that  he  [an  innt-of->coart-man]  hath  heard 
one  mooting  and  scene  two  playee,  he  thinki  aa  basely 
of  the  oniversitie,  aa  a  young  Sophister  doth  of  the 
granunar  schoole.  (h^rhurf$  Ckoraeten,  K  4. 

fA  mootimg  night  brings  whofaome  smiles, 
When  John  an  Okea,  uid  John  a  Stilei, 
Boe  grease  the  lawyers  satin. 

(krtwrigkft  Ordimary,  1661. 

fToMOOTCH.    To  steal? 

The  eagle  more  mindfnll  of  prey  than  honour,  did  one 
day  mootek  from  tbe  thunder  which  lame  Vulcan  had 
made,  as  crooked  as  hiniaelfJ[or  almighty  Jupiter. 

Hittory  o/F^mneiont  1656. 

fMOOTER.  Moulture,  the  fee  taken  for 
grinding  com. 

Tellow  Bateman,  farwell,  eommend  me  to  my  old 
windmill  at  Ruainston.     Oh  the  ntooter  dish,  the 
miller's  thumbe,  and  the  maide  behiiide  the  hopper. 
Th4  FotP-bnaker,  or  tkt  Fagrt  Moid  </  ClifUm,  16S6. 

MOP,  or  MOPPE,  s.  A  grimace,  a 
look  assumed  in  derision  and  ridicule ; 
from  mopa,  Gothic,  to  deride.  Usually 
joined  with  mowe.  See  the  examples 
under  Mos. 

What  mopt  and  niowet  it  makeal  heig^,  how  it 

friakethl 
Is  t  not  a  fidry  f  <nr  lome  tmall  hob-goblinf 

3.  tmd  Ft.  Fiigrim,  hr,  3. 

In  Massinger'a  Bondman,  the  stage 
direction  says,  "Assotus  makes 
tnoppes ;"  imitating  an  ape ;  iii,  3. 

TrulT,  said  the  nuTor,  there  is  witnesse  enough  with- 
in, that  hare  seen  iiim  make  mofs  and  mowe$  at  her, 
aa  if  ahe  were  not  worthy  to  wipe  his  shooes. 

/.  Tmgtor't  Wit  ond  Mirth,  Tale  101. 

We  find  also  mops  and  motiona : 

And  heartily  I  hate  theae  traTcUen. 
These  gimeracka,  made  of  wtopt  and  motiom. 

3.oMdFt.irtUgoo$eCk.,m,l. 

2b  MOP,  V.  To  make  grimaces ;  from 
the  substantive. 

I  belcere  hee  hath  robd  a  jackanapes  of  his  Jettnre: 
marke  but  his  countenance,  see  now  he  mopSt  end 
how  he  mowes,  and  how  he  strsines  his  lookes. 

Bam.  ^ch,  FluUtt  ond  nothing  hut  F.,  p.  7. 
Tet  did  I  smile  to  see  how  tb'  rest  did  grin. 
And  mop  and  mow,  and  flout  and  fieere  at  him. 

Bmlhm,  Hon.  Ohoit,  p.  118. 

fMOPE-EYED.     Short-sighted. 

'  iOnonoU  Batekelom, 

Mope^d  I  am,  as  some  hare  said. 
Because  I're  hir'd  so  k>ng  a  maid : 
But  grant  that  I  should  married  oe^ 
Should  I  one  Jot  the  better  see? 
Vo,  I  should  think  that  marriage  night 
Bat]iar  thu  mend  m^  blind  me  quite. 


MOPPE,  9.  A  diminutiye,  distinguish- 
ing  some  young  creatures  from  the 
full  grown  of  the  same  species.  See 
Whiting-mops.  Often  used  to  girls 
also,  hy  way  of  endearment.  It  is  fully 
explained  in  the  following  passage : 

As  in  our  triumphals,  calling  familiarly  upon  our  muse, 
I  called  her  moope, 

But  will  yon  weet. 
My  little  muse,  my  prettie  moppt^ 
If  we  shall  algates  change  our  stoppe. 
Chose  me  a  sweet. 
Understanding  by  this  word  moppe  a  little  prety  lady, 
or  tender  young  thing.    Fur  so  we  call  Uttle  Ashes 
that  be  not  come  to  their  full  growth  moppoi,  as 
whiting-moppoSj  gumard-moppe*. 

Puttenh.  ArUqfSngL  Foes.,  p.  184. 

Hence  came,  as  a  further  diminutive, 
MOPPET.     Used  in  the  same  way  as 
moppe,  and  hardly  yet  obsolete. 

Moppet,  you  ahall  along  too.    [To  Mirtilla.] 

Mas*.  Qnard.,  iv,  8. 

From  the  same  is  made  mopsey, 
fMOPSY.  A  familiar  term  for  a  woman. 

These  mix'd  with  brewers,  and  their  mopnet. 
Half  dead  with  timpanies  and  drouaiea. 

Uudihra*  Rediviwus,  Part  x,  1706. 
Leon.  Ah  woman  I  foolish,  foolish  woman  1 
San.  Yery  foolish  indeed. 
Jaein.  But  dun*t  expect  I'll  follow  her  example. 
San.  You  would,  mopne,  if  I'd  let  yon. 

The  Mistake,  a  Comedy,  1706. 

MORAL,  «.,  in  the  sense  of  meaning. 
Probably  from  the  custom  of  sub- 
joining a  moral  by  way  of  explanation 
to  a  fable. 

Wliy,  Benedictua,  you  have  some  aiorai  in  this,  Bene- 
dictus.  Much  Ado,  iii.  4 

He  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expande  the  meaning, 
or  aiorai,  of  his  signs  and  tokens.       Tarn.  Shr.,  ix,  4. 

The  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain  and  true,  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

TroU.  and  Cress.,  ir,  4 

Moral  was  also  sometimes  confounded 
with  model,  and  used  for  it;  and  I 
believe  still  is,  by  the  ignorant : 

Fooles  be  they  that  inreigh  'gainst  Mahomet^ 
Who's  but  a  morral  of  lore's  monarchic. 

E.  Const.  DeetuL  4,  Sonn.  i. 

MORE,  in  the  sense  of  greater. 

To  make  a  wutre  requital  to  your  lore.  Jl  John,  ii,  1. 
How,  that's  a  more  portent.  Can  he  endure  no  noise, 
and  will  venture  on  a  wife  P  B.  Jans.  Epic,  i,  3. 

Might  be  dispos'd  of  to  a  more  advantage. 

Nabhes,  Han.  and  Seip.,  E  8. 

Hence  more  and  leas  seems  to  stand 
for  great  and  small : 

Now  when  the  lords  and  barrena  of  the  realm 
PerceiT'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  hire. 
The  more  and  leu  came  in  with  cap  and  knee. 

\Hen,ir,if,Z, 
And  more  and  leu  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

S  Hen.  ir,  i,  1. 

More,  as  redundant,  with  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  comparative  degree,  has 
been  already  exemplified  under  Com- 
parative. We  may  add  the  following : 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which,  in  this  nlainneie, 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrttptor  enuK 
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Than  tvenhr  tfllv,  ducking  obterruits. 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicelj.  Xmt,  ii,  3. 

Away,  be  grows  more  wtuker  still.    Ill  do  it, 

Or  heaven  forget  me  ever.  B.  and  FL  Mad  Looert  ir,  4. 

fMORE-CLACKE.  A  common  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mortlake,  in 
Surrey. 

Besides  all  these,  'tis  always  meant. 

To  famish  rooms  to  her  content ; 

With  Moreclaek  tapstry,  damask  bed. 

Or  velvet  richhr  embroidered. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Bo(m»  1706. 
Behind  a  handng  in  a  spacious  room. 
The  richest  wbrk  of  Mortelakee  noble  loom. 
They  wait  awhile  their  wearied  limbs  to  rest. 
Till  silence  should  invite  them  to  their  feast. 

CotcUy's  Several  Discourses,  ed.  1680,  p.  110. 

MOREL,  or  MORRELL.  A  name  for 
the  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  wood 
nightshade;  morelle,  French. 

Tliou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
Mor  barley  from  the  madding  morreU  spring. 

Silvester  [Du  Bartas'] 

The  madding  nightshade,  or  morell, 
is  described  in  Lyte*s  Dodoens,  Book 
iii,  ch.  92.     Also  in  Gerard. 
fMORFOND.  A  disease  to  which  horses 
and  sheep  were  subiect. 

I  moffonde  as  a  horse  dothe  that  wexeth  strife  by 
takinz  of  a  sodayne  colde,  je  me  morfons.     Palsauue. 

Of  the  Sturdy,  Tuming-evill,  or  More-found. 
These  diseases  proceed  frr  m  ranckenesse  of  blood, 
which  ofFeudeth  the  brayne  and  other  inward  parts. 
The  core  then  is  to  let  the  sheepe  blond  in  the  eye 
veines,  temple  veines,  and  througn  the  uosthrils,then 
to  rubbe  the  places  with  young  nettles  bruised. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Cattle. 

M0R6LAY.  The  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  of 
Southampton ;  so  famous  that  it  be- 
came a  general  name  for  a  sword. 

Talk  with  the  girdler  or  the  mill'iier  [milliner] 
He  can  inform  von  of  a  kind  of  men. 
That  first  undid  the  profit  of  those  trades 


pi 
By  bringing  up  the  form  of  carrying 
eir  morglays  in  their  hands. 


^ 


B.  and  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fort.,  i,  1. 
Had  I  been  accompanied  with  my  toledo  or  morglay. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Hum.,  sign.  D  4. 
And  Bevis  witn  a  bold  harte 
With  morglay  assayled  Ascapart. 

6uyofHrar.,\A.\.,\.%. 

It  meant  the  sword  of  death,  glaive 
de  la  mort,  Mordure  was  the  sword 
of  king  Arthur,  tizona  of  Ruy  Dias, 
&c. 

tHave  you  not  heard  the  abominable  sport 
A  Lancaster  grand  jury  will  report? 
Ilie  souldier  with  hit  morglay  watchi  the  mill, 
The  cats  they  came  to  feast,  when  lusty  Will 
Whips  off  great  pusses  leg,  which  by  some  charm 
Proves  the  next  day  such  an  old  womans  arm. 

Cleateland's  Poems,  1651. 

MORION,  French.  A  plain  steel  cap 
or  helmet,  without  a  beaver.  Shelton 
writes  it  morrion,  but  he  explains  the 
thing: 

For  tliey  wanted  a  helmet,  and  had  only  a  plain 
Oiorrion ;  but  he  by  his  industry  supplied  that  want 
and  framed  with  certain  papers  pasted  together,  a 
beaver  for  his  morrion. 

Transl.  of  Don  Qn.,  Part  I,  ch.  1. 


Dryden  used  it  for  an  ornamented 
helmet.     See  Johnson.     [See  Mua* 

RION.j 

MORISCO,  8.  A  dancer  in  a  morris- 
dance,  originally  meant  to  imitate  a 
Moorish  dance,  and  thence  named. 
The  bells  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
English  morris-dancer  is  intended. 

I  have  aeen  him 
Caper  upright  like  to  a  wild  morisco. 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

SJSr«i.f7,iii.l. 

Also  the  dance  itself: 

Your  wit  tkipB  a  morisco. 

Mmrttm**  What  $<m  wUL 

Written  also  tnorisk : 

For  the  night  before  the  day  of  wedding— were  made 
morisies,  comedies,  daunces,  interludes,  fce. 

Quy  of  Warw.  £».  qfSwm.,  B  L 

Blount  says  that  in  a  morisco,  there 
were  usually  "five  men,  and  a  boy 
dressed  in  a  girl's  habit  whom  they 
call  the  maid  Marrion?^  Glouogr,, 
in  Toc.  But  this  particularly  referred 
to  the  morris-dance  of  May-day.  See 
Maid  Marian. 
MORKIN,  or  MORKING.  "A  deer, 
or  other  wild  [or  tame]  beast  that 
dies  by  mischance,  or  sicknesse." 
Kersey.  "Animal  infortunio  aut 
morbo  emortuum.'*     Col^s. 

Gould  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  tnorkim  that  unbidden  dies  f 

SalP*  Sai^  m,  4. 

Minshew  cites  the  statute  3  Jac.  I» 
cap.  8,  for  the  word,  but  supposes  it 
corrupted  from  mortling,  and  that 
from  mort.  Mr.  Todd  refers  it  to 
the  Swedish  murken,  rotten. 
MORMAL,  or  MORT-MAL.  An  old 
sore ;  probably  for  mort-mal,  a  deadly 
evil. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

BenJon*.8adSkepk.,^i, 
A  quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall  serve  him  to  oue 
kibes,  or  the  mormal  o'  the  slUn. 

I^d^  Masque  of  Mertnry. 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Cant. 
Tales,  V.  388,  and  there  also  refers  to 
a  complaint  on  the  shin  : 

That  on  his  shynne  a  mormal  had  he. 

MOROCCO,  or  MAROCCO.  The  name 
of  Banks'  wonderful  horse,  celebrated 
by  all  the  writers  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  subject  of  a  curious  tract,  of 
about  26  pages,  published  in  1595, 
and  entitled,  *' Maroecius  Exiaticus, 
or  Bankes's  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance. 
A  Discourse  set  down  in  a  merry  Dia- 
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logae  between  Bankes  and  his  Beast ; 
anatomizing  some  of  the  Abuses  and 
Trickes  of  this  Age,  &c."  Of  this 
sorae  specimens  are  given  in  the  Poe- 
tical Decameron  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  163.  See  Banks'  Horse. 
MOROSOPH,  s.  A  philosophical  or 
learned  fool ;  from  fiwpds  and  tro<p6s. 
An  old  compound  both  in  Greek  aud 
English. 

Hereby  yoa  may  peroeiTe  how  much  I  do  attribute 
to  the  viae  foolery  of  oar  moroioph,  Triboulet. 

RaUUu,  (hell,  B.  iii.  ch.  46. 
Our  nntqae  momopk,  whom  I  formerly  termed  the 
toiiatie  TriboaleL  IM,t  cli.  47. 

I  marked  where'er  the  wu>ro$opk  appeared 
(By  crooda  sarroanded,  and  by  all  rrver'd), 
How  yoang  and  old,  riipns  and  matrona,  kiss'd 
The  footsiqw  of  the  bleat  {mnnoaophist 

Camhridg/$  SeribCer'uid,  B  \,  aab  fin. 

This  word  has  some  how  escaped  the 
exemplary  diligence  of  my  friend 
Todd.  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr. 
MoroiopAos,  of  the  same  family, 
figures  both  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Scriblenis,  and  in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature.  See  Mem.,  chap.  1,  and 
Pursuits  Dial.,  iv.  By  a  little  further 
licence,  the  latter  author  speaks  of 
the  MorosophisU  of  a  certain  Teamed 
society;  not  as  constituting  the  so- 
ciety, but  as  being  some  of  them  in 
it. 
MORPHEW,  «.  A  leprous  eruption; 
qn.  mort'/eu  ? 

The  morfhtw  qoite  diiooloared  the  place. 
Which  had  the  pow'r  t'  attract  the  eyes  of  men. 

Jhayt.  BcL  2d. 

Of  the  Bath  waters,  Higins  says : 

The  bathea  to  aoften  ainews  rertiie  hare. 
And  alao  for  to  deanae  and  skowre  the  akin 
Fnan  morpkeiut  white  and  bhick. 

Mirror  far  Magi$t.^  p.  65,  ed.  1(110. 

Langham's  Garden  of  Health,  recom- 
mends nearly  thirty  different  herbs  to 
cure  the  morphew.  See  under  Barley y 
No.  32,  &c.  Quarles  speaks  of  it  as 
difficult  to  cure : 

Ha  the  work  of  weeki 
Tb  purge  the  wiorpkew  from  to  foul  a  fiu;e. 

SAepk.  OraeU,  p.  81. 

It  was  used  also  as  a  verb.  See  Todd. 
MORPION.  An  insect,  of  the  louse 
kind;  enumerated  by  Butler  among 
the  talismans  of  Siarophel,  in  mere 
contempt.  The  word  is  mere  French. 
[It  was  commonly Jknown  in  English 
as  a  erab'loui^A 

▲nd  atole  hia  taiiamante  kmia^  fte. 
Bit  ae\  Idi  ndWMN,  and  pnneae. 


Punese  is  equally  a  French  word, 
punaise.  Anglicised. 
MORRIS-DANCE,  t.  e.,  Moorish  dance, 
called  also  Morisco,  q.  y.  These 
dances  were  used  on  festival  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  on  May-day, 
at  which  time  they  are  not  even  now 
entirely  disused  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

As  fit  aa  ten  groata  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney,  aa 

or  a  wunrii  for  May-day. 

AWm  Well,  ii.  8. 

It  appears  that  a  certain  set  of  per- 
sonages were  usually  represented  in 
the  May-day  morris-dance,  who  have 
been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The 
Bavian,  or  fool.  2.  Maid  Marian,  or 
the  queen  of  May,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  3.  The 
friar,  that  is  friar  Tuck,  chaplain 
to  the  same  personage.  4.  Her 
gentleman  -  usher,  or  paramour. 
5.  The  hobby-horse.  6.  The  clown. 
7.  A  gentleman.  8.  The  May  pole. 
9.  Tom  Piper.  10,  11.  Foreigners, 
perhaps  Moriscot.  12.  The  domestic 
fool,  or  jester.  See  these  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession ;  subjoined 
to  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV,  in 
Steevens's  edition  1778.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  personages 
were  always  there,  but  allusions  to 
all,  or  most  of  them,  are  found  in 
various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  part  of  these  dances  clearly  to 
Moorish  origin,  and  the  presumption 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  names, 
Morris  and  Morisco. 
Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff  having 
his  morris-dance,  in  the  Midsummer 
Watches  in  London,  p.  76. 

How  like  an  everlaating  morrt$-da$tce  it  looka, 
Nothing  hut  hobby-horse  and  maid-marrian. 

Mass.  Very  Woman,  iii,  2. 

Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently 
personated  by  a  man.  In  Randolph's 
Amyntas,  act  v,  the  stage  direction 
is,  "Jocastus  with  a  morrice,  him- 
selfe  Maid-marrion." 
MORRIS-PIKE,  s.  A  formidable  wea- 
'  pon,  used  often  by  the  English  mari- 
ners, and  sometimes  by  soldiers. 
Supposed  to  be  also  of  Moorish 
origin.     Warburton  and  Johnson  ace 
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both  mistaken  in  their  notes  on  the 
following  passage : 

To  do  more  ezploiU  with  bit  mace  than hwtoniipih. 

Com.  of  Brr.y  it,  8. 
The  Eneliih  rouinen  laid  aboat  them  with  brown 
billa,  halbcrta,  and  morrice-piies. 

Reynard**  Delh.,  ic.,  qnoted  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
They  entered  the  galliea  again  with  wtorit^ikts  and 
fought  HoUmkei. 

Of  the  yrench  were  beaten  down  nunrris-pike*  and 
bowmen.  Heyw.  K.  E,  /F,  qnoted  by  Steereus. 

MOIIT.  In  the  old  cant  language  of 
gipsips  and  beggars,  a  female. 

Male  gipsiea  all,  not  a  mort  among  them. 

Ben  Jons.  Masque  of  Oipsies. 
And  enjojr 
Ilia  own  dear  dell,  doxy,  or  mort  nt  night. 

B.  4'  Ft.  Beggar^ i  Busk,  ii,  1. 
Marry,  thia,  my  lord,  says  he :  Ben  mort  (good  wencli), 
altall  yon  and  1  heave  a  bough,  he. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  p.  110. 

See  also  the  Jovial  Beggars,  0.  PL, 
X,  36 7>  &c.  All  the  cant  terms  are 
explained  in  Decker's  Bel  man.  I 
have  not  noticed  these  terms  in 
general,  but  this  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 
fMORT.     A  great  number. 

Then  thry  had  a  mort  o*  prisoners,  with  bojra  and 
girls,  some  two,  some  three,  and  others  fire  a  piece. 

Plautus  mad*  English,  1694. 

MORT  OF  THE  DEER,  t.  e.,  death  of 
the  deer.  A  certain  set  of  notes 
usually  blown  by  huntsmen  on  that 
occasion. 

And  then  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o*  the  deer.  U'iut.  Tale,  i,  8. 

He  that  bloweth  the  wu>rt  before  the  death  of  the 
buck,  may  very  well  miss  of  his  fees. 

Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  1606,  qnoted  by  St. 
Directions  at  the  death  of  a  buck  or  hart.— Tht  first 
ceremony  wheo  the  huntsman  come  in  at  the  death 
of  a  deer  is  to  cry  Ware  haunch,  8ic. — then  having 
blown  the  mort,  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
best  person  that  hath  not  taken  say  before  is  to  take 
np  the  knife. 

Oentl.  Rscroat,  Hart.  Hunt.,  S,  p.  76,  8to. 

Some  of  the  books  give  the  notes 
that  are  to  be  sounded  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
MORTLAKE  TAPESTRY.  The  weav- 
ing of  tapestry  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIl,  by  William  Shelton, 
esq.  (Duffd.  JVarw,,  584).  But  the 
manufactory  set  up  at  Mortlake,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity. 

Why.  lady,  do  you  think  me 
Wroneht  in  a  loom,  some  Dutch  piece  weav'd  at 
Morttake.  City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  SOO. 

It  was  famous  to  the  time  of  Oldham  : 

There  a  rich  suit  of  Mortlack  tapestry, 
A  bed  of  damask  or  enibnudery. 

Imit.  ofSd  Sat.  ofJuvenoL 

This  manufacture  was  ruined  by  the 
civil  wars. 


MORTLINO,  s.     A    sheep    or   other 

animal  dead  by  disease. 

A  wretdied  wither'd  mortUmf,  and  a  pieee 
Of  canrlon,  wrapt  up  in  a  goldea  fleece. 

Coles,  and  other  dictionary-makers, 
define  it  a  lock  of  wool  pulled  from  a 
fleece,  "  Lana  melota  evulaa ;"  bat  I 
have  not  seen  it  used  in  that  sense. 
In  the  above  passage  it  seems  quite 
synonymous  with  morkin, 
tMORY. 

But  when  the  active  pleasnrea  of  their  lore 

Whieh  fiU'd  her  womb,  had  taught  the  babe  to  more 

Within  the  ntory  mount,  preceding  mins. 

Chamier!ayne*s  rhsurmmdM,  16S9. 

MOSE,  V.  To  mate  in  the  chine,  a 
disorder  in  horses,  by  some  called 
mourning  in  the  chine. 

Poasess'd  with  the  glanden,  like  to  moso  in  the  chine. 

Tnm.<fSkr.,Ui,l. 

Ger.  Markham  has  a  chapter  en- 
titled, "Of  the  running  Glaunders,  or 
Mourning  in  the  Chine,**  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  considered  as  the  same 
disorder.  fFay  to  get  Wealthy  B.  i, 
ch.  14. 
MOSSE  AND  HIS  MARE,  prm>.  "  To 
take  one  napping,  aa  Masse  took  his 
mare."  Who  Masse  was,  historians 
have  not  recorded,  but  it  is  plain 
enough,  from  the  drift  of  the  saying, 
that  he  took  his  mare  when  asleep, 
because  she  was  too  cunning  or  too 
nimble  for  him  when  awake. 

Sav  on  a  tree  she  may  tee  her  Tom  rid  ttom  aU  ean. 
Where  ahe  may  take  him  napping,  ms  Mm»§  t9ok  his 
mare, 
BaUet  of  Shepherd  Tm,  Wit  Bast.,  p.  907,  npr. 

The   English   translator  has  helped 
Rabelais  to  this  burlesque  simile : 

The  merry  fifes  and  dmma,  trompeta  and  rftufr*. 
hoping  to  catch  ns  as  Moss  eamght  his  wtmre. 

BAr,A.9L 

We  have  one  authority  for  its  being  a 
gray  mare : 

Till  daye  oome  catch  him  ns  Mosst  his  fnp  mm$, 
napping.  Christmms  Fntice,  p.  40. 

fMOSSY.  In  the  sense  of  covered 
with  down  or  hair. 

A  stripling,  that  having  passed  U  yearea,  begfanndh 
to  have  a  mossie  beard.  Nmnendator. 

Stud.  Woe  is  the  subject.    FhO,  Earth  the  loathed 

stage. 
Whereon  we  act  thia  fained  peraonage. 
Mossy  barbariana  the  spectators  be, 
That  sit  and  laugh  at  our  calamity. 

Returns  firom  Fwumumt,  ISOl 

MOST,  adv,  of  comparison,  denoting 
the  superlative  degree.  It  ia  weS 
known  that  this  was  often  redun- 
dantly used  by  our  old  aathon^  with 
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the  superlative  form  of  the  adjective 
itself;  in  the  same  manner  as  more 
with  the  comparative.     See  More. 

To  take  the  baieit  and  tnoit  poorest  iIum. 

A.  LtWt  ii,  8. 
But  thet  I  lore  thee  beet,  0  wuat  kal,  believe  it. 

HamL,  ii,  2. 

This  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare : 

Oh  til  the  nuul  wicM^it  whore,  and  the  most  trea- 
cberooa.  B.  /■  Fl.  Woman  PUtu'd,  iii,  4. 

So  in  Acolastos,  a  comedy,  cited  by 
Steevens : 

That  game  mott  hut  redresa  or  reformer,  it  God. 

See  Superlative,  double. 
MOST,  a.     Greatest. 

Bat  al«raya  reaolute  In  wuut  extremes. 

1  Hen.  fl,  iT,  1. 
And  during  this  their  wMt  obscurities 
Their  beams  shall  ofte  break  forth. 

Sfene.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  til,  44. 
1  do  possess  the  world's  moet  regiment. 

Spens.  Mnlah.,  vii,  17. 
And  now  the  mott  wretch  of  all. 
With  one  stroke  doth  make  me  fall. 

Bene  cf  South.,  cited  bj  Todd. 

Hence  the  phrase  most  and  least, 
meaning  highest  and  lowest,  or  the 
like.     See  Least  and  Most. 

'Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad.  both  mott  ond  least. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  VI,  vi,  12. 
Xnrenoming  the  hearts  of  mast  and  least. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  rin,  73. 

Most  an  end,  a  phrase  that  seems  to 
imply  continuation : 

Sure  no  harm  at  all. 
For  she  sleeps  most  an  end. 

Mass.  Very  Worn.,  iii,  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  foand  the  expression  in 
Warhurton : 

He  runs  on  in  a  Strang  jnmbled  character,  bnt  has 
most  an  end  a  strong  diS|K>Bition  to  make  a  farce  of  it. 

Dedie.  to  Div.  Legat. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  generally, 
MOST-WHAT,    adv.      For    the   most 
part.      Dr.   Johnson  exemplifies  it 
from  Hammond : 

Those  promises  being  bat  seldom  absolute,  most-ichat 
conditional  Hammond. 

I   have  not  noted   other    examples, 

though  douhtless  many  may  he  found. 
MOT.     See  Mott. 
MOTE,  v.,  for  might ;  properly  helongs 

to  a  more  ancient  time  than  that  to 

which  this  work  refers. 

Now  mote  ye  anderstand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  riii,  4S,  and  passim. 

Moth,  the  antiquary,  uses  it  in  the 

play  of  the  Ordinary.     0.  PI.,  x,  235. 

And  it  is  common  in  the  Ancient 

Ballads. 

Fairfax  has  mouffht,   which  is  still 

provincial : 

Yet  woold  with  death  them  chastise  thoogh  he  mouakt. 

#.2VMM^]uii,70. 


f  MOTE.     An  assemhly ;  a  meeting. 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward. 
There  to  holde  grete  mote.    Bobin  Hood,  i,  46. 

MOTH,  s.  A  mote,  or  atom,  any  very 
small  object ;  clearly  a  corruption  of 
mote,  which  is  so  spelt  in  some  of 
these  examples. 

A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 

Hamlet,  i,  L 

So  it  stands  in  the  quarto  of  1611. 
So  in  King  John,  the  folio  of  1623, 
where  mote  was  evidently  meant,  has 
in  this  heautifui  passage : 

0  heaven  I  that  there  were  bnt  a  moth  in  yours, 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  haire. 

Any  annoyance  to  that  precioos  sense.    Act  ir,  sc.  1. 

The  same  also  is  clearly  intended  in 
another  exquisite  thought : 

Therefore  should  erery  souldier  in  the  warres  doe  as 
every  sicke  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  [mote] 
out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him 
adviininge ;  or  not  dying  the  time  was  blessediv  lost, 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gayned.  Henry  r,  iv,  1 
They  are  in  the  aue,  like  atoms  in  the  sole,  mothes  in 
the  sun.  Lodgers  Inc.  Dew.  Pref. 

"Festucco,  a  moth,  a  little  heam.*' 
FloriOf  Ital.  Diet, 
MOTHERING,  *.     A  rural  ceremony, 
practised  on  Midlent  Sunday. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnel  brinar, 
'Gainst  thou  goest  a  mo/AmNtf. 

Herrick,  p.  378. 

Said  there  to  he  "a  ceremony  in 
Gloucester."  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  visiting  of  the 
mother  church,  to  make  offerings  at 
the  high  altar.  See  Cowel.  But 
it  ended  in  being  a  friendly  visit 
to  a  parent,  carrying  her  furmety, 
and  other  rural  delicacies.  See 
Brand*s  Popular  Antiq.,  4to,  I,  p.  92. 
tMOTlON.     A  proposal ;  an  offer. 

She  blnsh'd  at  the  motion ;  yet  after  a  pause. 

Said,  yes,  sir,  and  with  all  my  heart. 
Then  let  us  send  for  a  priest,  said  Bobin  Hood, 

And  be  married  befure  we  do  part. 

Ballad  of  Bobin  Hood  and  Clorinda. 

An  impulse. 

So  over-joyd  he  was,  that  a  marquis  who  had  so 
honourable  a  train,  did  call  him  coaiu  of  his  own 
motion,  hoping  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  his 
nobility  against  all  contradiction. 

History  ofFrandon,  1656. 

MOTION,  *.  A  puppet-show.  The 
chief  part  of  the  fifth  act  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  relates 
to  a  motion,  or  puppet-show. 

Then  he  compHssed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 

married  a  tinker's  wife.  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  2. 

She'd  get  more  gold 
Thau  all  the  baboons,  calves  with  two  tails. 
Or  motions  whatsoever.     Bam  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  418. 

D.  Where's  the  dumbe  shew  you  promis'd  me  ? 

I,  Even  ready,  my  lord ;  but  may  be  called  a  aiotioti  \ 
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for  poppiti  wQl  tpeak  but  inch  cormpt  laBfnage 
yoo^  ne^er  uadentand. 

Kntne  in  Oraine,  1640,  lign.  L  4 
The  wtotiom  sayi,  yoa  He,  he  is  called  Dionysius. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ▼,  6. 

fMOTIONER.    One  who  moves  a  pro- 
posal ;  a  mover,  as  we  should  now  say. 

After  thii,  when  many  words  had  passed  to  and  fm, 
aud  the  woman  pitifully  bewailing  the  horrible  hard 
fortune  of  her  nusband,  these  motioners,  as  hot  as 
they  were  for  the  betraying  and  yeelding  up  of  the 
iowne,  inclined  to  mercie,  and  changed  their  minds. 
Holland's  Amvuanus  JUarceUmus^  1609. 

fMOTIST.    One  who  produces  effect  in 
art. 

Howbeit  a  man  if  much  more  roooTed  by  seeing,  then 
by  hearing:  whence  I  holde  it  most  convenient  for 
that  painter,  which  would  proure  a  cunning  motist, 
to  be  curiouslie  precise  in  dili<;ent  observing  of  the 
above  named  rules.  Lomaiius  oh  Paintinff,  1598. 

MOTLADO,  s.   A  kind  of  mottled  stuff. 

Their  will  mollado  is, 
Of  durance  is  their  hate. 

Wit's  THterpr.,'p.lO. 

In  a  song  which  compares  women  to 
yarious  kinds  of  stuff. 
MOTLEY,  s.     A  habit  composed    of 
yarious  colours,  the  customary  dress 
of  a  domestic  fool. 

Invest  me  in  my  molUy;  give  me  leave  to  speak  my 
mind,  aud  I  will  through  and  through. 

M  yon  I.  itt  ii,  7. 
For,  but  thyself,  where,  out  of  motly's,  he 
Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

Ben  JoHS.,  Bpij^.  63d. 

That  is,  **  Where  is  he,  not  being  a 
downright  fool,  who  could,'*  &c. 
Foolishly  interpreted  by  Whalley, 
who  talks  of  the  pointing,  though  it 
is  the  same  in  the  first  edition  as  he 
has  given  it. 
Men  of  motley  is  equivalent  to  fools : 

Never  hope 
Ader  I  cast  you  off,  yt.u  wi«i  o/motlry. 
You  most  undone  things,  below  piiy,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares' relieve  yon. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Wit  without  Money,  iii,  4. 

Motley  occurs,  in  this  kind  of  use,  so 
frequently  in  all  our  old  dramatists, 
that  it  is  perfectly  superfluous  to 
multiply  examples. 
MOTT,  for  motto;  written  also  Mot. 
From  the  French,  mot, 

Non  nutrens  morior,  for  the  mott,  inchased  was  beside. 

Warner,  Alb.  Engl.,  II.  9,  p.  43. 
With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  not.     Hall,  Sat.,  V,  ii. 
I  cannot  quote  a  motte  Italianate, 
Or  brand  my  satyres  with  some  Spanish  tcrme. 

Marst.  Sat.,  Proamium  to  B.8. 
The  word,  or  mot,  was  this,  untiil  he  cometh. 

Uarr.  Jriost.,  xli,  80. 
Nor  care  I  much  whats'ever  the  world  deeme. 
This  is  my  mott:  "  I  am  not  what  1  seeme." 

Hon.  Ghost,  p.  229. 

Also  a  saying,  or  apophthegm : 

The  mot  of  the  Athenians  to  Fompey  the  Great, 
**Thon  art  so  much  a  god,  hs  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  to  be  a  man,"  was  no  ill  saying. 

Brailkw.  Engl,  GtutU».,p.  883,  foL  8d. 


tMOVALL.    The  act  of  moying. 

Whereat  he  by  and  by 
Put  forth  his  strength,  and  rous*d  it  from  the  root* 
And  it  remov'd ;  whose  movall  with  loud  about 
Did  mi  the  echoing  aire.  Vir^  by  Vicars,  1833. 

MOUCHATO,  for  moustechio.  A  lock 
of  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Erecting  his  distended  wiouekatot,  proeeeded  in  this 
answere.  M<m,  Ghost,  p.  48. 

tMOUGHT.    Might. 

S.  0  poore  wrf  tch,  is  this  it  I  pray  thee  thon  hart 
enquired  after  P  so  mought  thou  live  after  me  and  ny 
husband  Chremes,  as  thou  art  his  aud  mine. 

Terenes  m  Bnglisk,  1814. 
After  I  had  gathered  togither  this  simple  worke 
(which  lay  far  abroad),  and  had  so  finished  this 
treatise,  I  mused  with  my  selfe  unto  what  patron  I 
mought  best  direct  the  tame. 

Northhrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 
There  was  no  cave-begotten  damp  that  mought. 
Abuse  her  beams.  (^umrUs's  EmiUwu, 

MOULDIWARP.     See  Mold-wakp. 

MOUNT-SAINT,  or  -CENT.  A  game 
at  cards;  also  called  cent.  This 
dialogue  takes  place  upon  it  in  the 
Dumb  Knight.  See  Cent.  Thought 
to  be  piquet. 

Q.  Come,  my  lord,  take  your  place,  here  are  etvJs, 
and  here  are  my  crowns.  P.  And  here  are  mine; 
at  what  game  will  your  mi^esty  play  f  Q.  At  mamut- 
saint. 

Soon  after  it  is  said. 

It  is  not  SMnt,  but  cent,  taken  from  hundredt. 

O.Pl,iT,488. 

Four  kings  are  afterwards  mentioned 
as  of  value  in  the  same. 

Were  it  mount-cent,  primero,  or  at  chesae. 

It  want  with  most,  and  lost  still  with  the  laioe. 

)r»^,O.Pl,Tiii.419 

In  Spanish  called  ctextot,  or  a  hun- 
dred, the  number  of  points  that  win 
the  g:ame.  Strutfs  Sports,  p.  293. 
MOUNTAINEER.  Robbers  and  ouUaws 
often  having  their  haunts  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  this  word  seems  to 
have  been  almost  a  synonymoas  term. 

Who  called  me  traitor,  mountaineer.         Cywt^.,  if,  8. 

No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  aiOMi/atfiMr, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Camms,  488. 

Mr.  Todd  cites  also  Blount's  Voyage 
for  it. 
MOUNTANT.  Rising  up,  a  real,  or 
mock,  term  of  heraldry;  montant, 
French.  Still  an  heraldic  term  in 
that  language. 

Hold  up,  ye  slnta. 
Your  aprons  mountant,  jon*T  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Tinum,  h,  8. 

MOUNTENANCE,  or  MOUNTANCE,  *. 
The  value,  height,  length,  or  distance 
of  any  object.  From  the  old  French 
montanee,  of  the  same  meaning:  a 
word  belonging  to  the  age  of  Chancery 
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r»  &c.»  bnt  retained  by  Spenser. 

■aid,  they  both  a  farlong't  m4funtena$u« 
**€  their  steeds,  to  ran  in  even  rare. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  riii,  la 

M>  *'  the  mountenance  of  a  shot " 
,  xi,  20 ;  and  "  the  mountenance 
ight,"  that  is,  of  a  flight-arrow, 
;ht-8hot,  in  V,  vi,  36.  Chaucer 
used     both    mountenance    and 

T£RE.     A  sort  of  cap.     See 

ERO. 

mgally  weare  out  your  summer  inite, 
frite  jerkin  afler  beagles  toote, 
lountere  caps  at  field  far  shoot. 

Ccvent  Garden  DroUry,  1873,  p.  14. 

IE.     In  hawking,  the  act  of 
up    to    the   prey,    that   was 
y  in  the  air ;  montie,  French. 

e  sport  which  for  that  day  Basilius  wonld 

Uly  shew  to  Zelmane,  was  the  mountie  at  a 

which  getting  up  on  his  willing  wings  with 

Ice.  Femkr.  Jread.,  p.  106. 

I  military  man. 

'URE.     See  Montube. 

IE  of  a  lance.     Morne,  French. 

art  where  the  head  unites  with 

ood. 

were  they  coulour'd,  with  hookes  near  the 
,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheep-hookes. 

Fembr.  Jread.,  p.  179. 

IIYAL.  A  term  at  the  game  of 
meaning  four  cards  of  a  sort, 
ur  aces,  &c.  Perhaps  from 
fie,  French,  a  trick  at  cards, 
ling  to  Cotgrave;  but  which 
aeans  only  a  slap  on  the  face. 

•uiral  is  either  all  the  aces,  the  four  kings, 
or  knaves,  and  a  gleek  is  three  of  any  of  the 
d.  CompUal  Gamester,  ISmo,  1680,  p.  68. 

}ole*s  English  Parnassus,  the 
nts,  from  being  four,  are  called : 

B  messe  of  simple  bodies; 

ture's  first  mourHival, 

B  diatc'ssaron  of  nature's  harmony, 

ture's  great  tetrarchs.  Voc.  Element*. 

[ess. 

mm/  of  protests,  or  a  gleek  at  least. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  4lh  intermean. 
)  a  wtottmidal  of  aces,  and  a  gleek  of  queens. 
Greene's  Tu  Quo^.,  0.  PI.,  rii,  44. 

umival,  in  Kersey's  Dictionary^ 
noumival  and  a  ffleek  make  up 
a  singularly  quaint  writer,  ap- 
;  the  terms  of  card-playing  to 
lus  use^  has  advised  that  we 
I 

Even  every  common  day 
gratiously  dispose,  that  all  our  weeks 
full  of  sacred  mumivals  and  gleeks. 

G.  Toote,  Jnns  Dicata,  p.  102. 
may  wise  men  conceive,  when  they  shal  note, 
e  unami'd  men.  in  a  wherry  boate, 
to  defend,  or  to  offend  with  stripes. 


Bnt  one  old  sword,  and  two  tobteeo-pipM ; 
And  that  of  constables  a  mmmipaUf 
Men,  women,  children,  all  in  generall. 
And  that  they  all  should  be  so  valiant  wise. 
To  feare  we  would  a  market  towne  surprise. 

Taylor's  Worke*.  1680. 
^Mumival of  knavn,  or  Whiggism  plainly  displayed; 
a  satirical  poem,  1683. 
fit  can  be  no  treason  to  drink  or  to  sing 
A  M<mmi/al  of  healths  to  our  true  crowned  king. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 

MOUSE.  Used  as  a  familiar  term  of 
endearment,  from  either  sex  to  the 
other. 

What's  your  dark  meaning,  movM,  of  this  light  word  f 

L.  Lab.  L.t  V,  9. 
Fineh  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  yoa  his  monse. 

Ha»U.,  iii,  4 
Come,  wumse,  will  ^ou  walk? 

Julia  to  LtuanUo,  in  B.  jr  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  v,  S. 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  sweet  monse  f  I  never  looke  upon 
thee  bnt  1  am  quite  out  of  love  with  my  wife. 

Menaekmns,  6  pi.,  f,  118. 
God  bless  thee,  wufuse,  the  bridegroom   said,  and 
smakt  her  on  the  lips.  Warners  Jib.  Eng.,  p.  47. 
And  who  had  mark'd  the  pretty  looks  that  past. 
From  privy  friend  unto  his  pretty  mouse. 

JN.  Breton,  in  SUu,  Speeim.,  u,  p.  848. 

Mouse  piece  of  beef,  a  particular 
joint  so  called  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
piece  below  the  round,  as  appears  by 
that  learned  work,  the  Domestic 
Cookery. 

But  come  among  us,  and  yon  shall  see  us  once  in  a 
morning  have  a  wumse  at  a  bay.  M.  A  moose  f  nn- 
nroperly  spoken.  Cr.  Aptly  uiiderstoode,  a  mouse  of 
beef.  Lylf*  Sapko  jr  Fkaon,  i,  S. 

\Mouspeee  of  an  oze .  mousle.  FiUsgrave, 

f  fhere  is  a  certain  piece  in  the  beef,  called  the  mouse- 
pi^e,  which  Kiven  to  the  child,  or  party  so  affected, 
to  eat,  doth  certainly  cure  the  thrush. 

Aubrey's  MlseeUanies,  p.  144. 

MOUSE-HUNT,  *.  A  hunter  of  mice ; 
but  evidently  said  by  lady  Capulet 
with  allusion  to  a  different  object  of 
pursuit ;  such  as  is  called  mouse  only 
in  playful  endearment : 

Aye,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  tout  time. 
But  1  will  watch  you  from  such  watcning  now. 

Eom.  ^  Jul.,  iw,  4, 

On  which  Capulet  exchiims,  *'  A 
jealous  hood!"  The  commentators 
say  that  in  some  counties  a  weasel  is 
called  a  mouse-hunt.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  of  that 
passage. 

tMOUSE-PIECE.    See  Mouse. 

MOWE,«.    A  grimace.     See  Moe. 

MO  WE,  V.  To  make  faces  like  a  mon- 
key.    See  Mop,  and  Moe. 

O  idiot  timn. 
When  gaudy  monkeys  mows  ore  sprightly  rhimea  I 

Marston,  Sc.  ofViU.,  Sat  0. 
Ape  great  thing  gave,  though  he  did  mowing  stand. 

Femkr.  Are.,  p.  899. 

MOY,  s.  A  piece  of  money ;  probably 
a  contraction  of  moidore,  or  moedore^ 
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a  Portuguese  piece  of  gold«  valae  one 
pound  seven  shillings. 

ifcy  ihall  not  lerre,  I  will  hare  forty  movs. 

Men.  F,  vt,  4. 

And  in  the  same  scene : 

Fr.  Opardonnez  nog. 

Put.  Say'st  ihoa  me  so?  ia  that  a  ion  of  mcys  t 

I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  as  a  se- 
parate word. 

MOYLE.     See  Moile. 

MUBBLEFUBBLES.  A  cant  term 
for  any  causeless  depression  of 
spirits.  An  undefined  disorder  simi- 
lar perhaps  to  that  described  by  the 
more  modern  terms  mulliffrubs,  or 
rather  blue  dernU. 

Melancholy  is  the  ereaat  of  conrtiert  armes^  »nd  now 
every  base  companion,  being  in  his  mubUfubles,  says 
he  is  melancholy.  Lyly**Iiyd(u,y,2. 

Wliether  Jupiter  was  not  joviall,  nor  Sol  in  his 
mubbl^fubbUs,  that  is  long  clouded,  or  in  a  total 
eclipse.  Gaylon's  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  46. 

Our  Mary  Gntierez,  when  she  was  in  the  mubhU- 
fubUi,  do'yon  think  I  was  mad  for  it?     Ibid.,  p.  146. 

A  remedy  for  this  disorder  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  same  author : 

He  that  hath  read  Seneca  and  Botthius  is  very  well 

Erovided  against  ho  ordinary  mishap,  but  to  have  by 
cart  ArKafus  or  Parthenia,  or  the  dolorous  madrigals 
of  old  Plangns  in  the  Arcadia,  or  the  unrortuiiate 
lover,  or  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  uiaU  be  sure  never  to 
die  of  the  mubbUfuhlet.  Jbid.,  p.  16. 

One  authority  gives  mumhle-fuhbles : 

And  when  your  brayne  feeles  any  payne. 

With  cares  of  state  and  troubles, 
We'el  come  in  kindnetse  to  put  your  highnease 

Oat  of  your  mumbU-fubble*. 

Misc.  Antiq.  Angl.  in  X.  Prinee,  p.  65. 

fMUCE.    See  Muse. 

For  having  gotten  licence  to  nominate  whom  he 
would,  without  respect  of  calling  and  deeree,  as 
tainted  with  nnlawfiill  and  forbid(&n  arts,  hlce  to  an 
hunter  skiifuil  in  marking  the  secret  tracts  and 
muees  of  wild  beasts,  enclosed  many  a  man  within  his 
lamentable  net  and  toyle. 

JmmiaHHS  MarceUinuSt  1609. 

MUCH,  THE  MILLERS  SON.  One 
of  the  companions  or  attendants  of 
Robin  Hood.  In  Jonson's  Sad 
Shepherd  he  is  called,  -"Robin 
Hood's  bailiff  or  acater."  In  the 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood  he  is  called 
Midge. 

As  I  am  Much,  the  miller's  son, 
That  left  my  mill  lo  go  with  thee. 

Gtorgc  a  Oreeur,  0.  PI.,  iji,  41. 

MUCH,  adv.  A  sort  of  contemptuous 
interjection  of  denial. 

What  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  ?  muck  ! 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  far  from  it,  by  no  means. 

To  charge  me  brine  my  grain  unto  the  markets. 
Aye,  much  I  when  I  have  neither  bam  nor  garner. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  i,  3. 

See  other  passages  quoted  by  Stee- 
vens. 


Hence  also  the  adjectire  much  is  timi- 
larly  used :  ^ 

How  say  yon  now?    Is  it  not  past  two  o'dockf 
And  here^  muiek  Orlando  I  As  yon  I.  ii,  ir,  S. 

That  is,  here  is  no  such  person !  So, 

Mneh  wench  I  or  mnck  son  I 

B.  Jons.  Every  Mnm  m  S.,  iv,  4. 
And  to  soh'cit  his  remembrance  still 
In  his  enforced  absence.    Muck,  'i  faith  1 
"       True  to  my  ^end  in  cases  of  affection. 

In  women^s  cases,  whi^  a  jest  it  is.  i 

Ibid.,  CnseUAtUni,  iii.  I. 

fiSfo-MUCH.     Enoueh;  sufficient. 

But  I  had  so  muck  wit  to  keepe  my  thoughts 
Up  in  their  built  houses. 

Toumeur's  Bevengen  Trt^m£*,  1008. 

MUCH-WHAT,   adv.     For  the    most 
part,  or  almost;  very  much.     Like 

MOST-WHAT. 

This  shews  man's  power,  and  its  wav  of  operation  to 
be  muck-wkat  the  same  in  the  material  and  mtellcctnal 
world.  Locke,  II,  zii,  1 1. 

See  the  examples  in  Johnson. 
MUCHELL,  a.    The  same  as  miekle, 
or  muckle ;  from  the  Saxon  mockel, 
much  or  great.     Much   ia  only  an 
abbreviation  of  it. 

I  learnt  that  little  tweet 
Oft  tempered  is,  quoth  she,  with  muckeU  smart. 

Sfens.F.q.,l,it,4l^. 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupt^  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  mnckell  blood  did  spend. 

7Wi7llI.Tii.88. 

The  second  and  third  folios,  we  are 
told,   change  this  into,   ''much  ill 
blood." 
f  MUCK.    A  jocular  term  for  money. 

Not  one  in  all  Bavenna  might  compare 

With  him  for  wealth,  or  matcht  him  for  his  jwciL 

TurbervilWs  TmpemU  Tmk,  1S87. 
He  married  her  for  mucke. she  him  for  lust; 
The  motives  fowls,  then  fowlv  hve  they  must.  j 

Desnes.  Scourge  ^Follm,  leil.     1 

MUCKINDER,  s.    A  jocular  term  for 
a  handkerchief;  from  muck,  dirt. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  muekinder. 
And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  Jons.  Talo  qf  r.,  iii,  1. 

We'll  have  a  bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doobiet. 
And  a  fringed  muekenderhMug  at  thv  nrdle* 

B.'i-FL  Copt.,  ui,  6. 
f  They  will  bring  me  my  cradle,  my  muekinder,  and 
m^'  hobbyhorse  garnished  with  preiioos stoiiea, which 
will  add  faith  to  the  nobility  of  my  race. 

History  qfF^mneiom,  163S.     . 

MUCKITER,  *.     Seems  to  be ^ 


a  cor- 


ruption of  the  same  word. 

Onely  upon  his  muckiter  and  band  he  had  an  F, 
By  whicn  I  did  suppose  hui  name  was  Ferdinand. 

Weakest  goes  to  WeM,  sign.  1 3  b. 
Mueketer,  wiping  thing. 

mucins,  RmU  Ckmr.  Alfk.  Lid. 

In  6aret*8  Alvearie,    mucketter  it  re- 
ferred to  bib ;  but  Cotgrave  aays,  a 
<<  muckender  is  a  bavarette,  or  wmck- 
eter:' 
fMUDDING. 

Or  like  a  earpe  thatls  loet  in  wwrfrfity. 
May  more,  like  to  a  Uack-ynddiBg, 
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r  tt  the  podding  the  lUn  lyet  within 
doth  my  mistriaa  beaaty  in  a  ufflty  gin. 

Academy  of  CamplimenU,  1654. 

.    A  fool. 

ThiMe  stiles  to  him  weare  strange,  bat  thay 
>fe  them  on  the  bace-borne  wtuffe,  and  him  as 
ig  obay.  Wamer'M  Jlbumt  Bngland, 

ER,  «.  A  sort  of  veil,  or  vrap- 
rorn  by  ladies  in  Shakespeare's 
chiefly  coveriDg  the  chin  and 

>. 

rht  pat  on  a  hat,  a  wu^r,  and  a  kerchief,  and 
pe.  Merry  W.  W^ir,  S. 

.  Thomas,  in  the  comedy  of  that 
disguising  himself  as  a  female, 

Q  with  my  mi^gUr. 

lich  his  sister  says, 

sweet  lady  1  come  let's  see  your  conrtesie. 

Act  iv,  so.  6. 

•rs  of  several  kinds  are  deline- 
in  Mr.  Douce*s  Illustrations  of 
^speare,  some  of  which  show 
he  eyes.  See  vol.  i,  p.  75. 
HOUSES.  Pot-hoases.  The 
looses  of  London  were  very 
uted  in  the  political  agitation  of 
iHier  part  of  the  last  century. 

;  Oeorse's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Tories 
iaoch  the  better  of  tlie  friends  to  the  Protestant 
iou,  that  theygain'd  the  mobs  on  all  publick 
their  side.  Ibis  induced  a  set  of  gentlemen 
blish  tHugg-kouiet  in  all  the  comers  of  this 
ity,  for  well  affected  tradesmen  to  meet  and 
}  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  sncces- 
id  to  be  ready  upon  all  tumults  to  Join  their 
or  the  suppression  of  the  Tory  mobs.  Many  an 
ter  they  had.  and  many  were  the  riots,  till  at 
e  parliament  was  oblieed  by  a  law  to  put  an 
thu  city-strife,  which  had  this  good  effect, 
Mn  the  puUinx  down  of  the  muga-k<m$e  in 
ry-court,  for  which  some  boys  were  hanged  on 
t,  the  city  has  not  been  troubled  with  them 
Journey  through  England,  1724. 

rLE.  The  following  is  a  very 
IS  description  of  the  drinking 
ces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
teenth  century. 

Ife  have  seen  and  (to  my  grief  of  conscience) 

iw  say  have  in  presence,  yea  and  amongst 

been  an  actor  in  the  busmesse,  when  upon 

ces,  after  healthes  to  manT  private  punkes,  a 

liave  been  dmnke  to  all  the  whoores  in  the 

.    .    He  is  a  man  of  no  fashion  that  cannot 

sapemacnlnm,  carouse  the   hunters   hoop, 

ipaey-freese  crooee,  bowse  in  Pernioysaunt,  in 

,  in  Crambo,  with  healthes,  gloves,  numpes, 

,  and  a  thousand  such  domineering  inventions, 

le  bell,  by  the  cards,  by  the  dye,  by  the  dozen, 

yard,  and  so  by  measure  we  drink  oat  of 

B. — There  are  in  London  drinking  schooles;  so 

inkennease  it  professed  with  iu  as  a  lib<»iUl 

1  science.    ...    I  have  scene  a  company 

t  the  very  woods  and  forests  [he  speaks  of  the 

orest  and  Windsor  Forest],  drinking  for  a 

Sixe  determined  to  trie  their  stnnimis  who 

rinke  most  riasses  for  the  mutgfgle.  %ie  first 

a  glasse  of  a  pint,  the  second  two,  the  next 

nd  so  every  one  moltiplietli  till  the  laat  taketb 

ilien  the  first  beginneth  anine  and  taketh 

ind  in  this  mtaner  they  drinke  tlifiee  a  peeee 


ronnd,  erery  man  taking  a  glasae  more  tbaa  his  fenoiw, 
so  that  he  that  dranke  least,  which  was  the  first, 
drank  one  and  twentie  pints,  and  the  sixth  mitn 
thirty-six.  Young's  BngUmd't  Bane,  1617. 

MULCT,  9,  In  the  sense  of  blemish  or 
defect. 

No  mulct  in  yourself. 
Or  in  yonr  person,  mind,  or  fortune. 

Maes.  Maid  of  Hon.,  1,9. 

f  MULE.  To  shoe  one*s  mule,  to  help 
oneself  out  of  the  funds  trusted  to 
one's  management. 

He  had  the  keeping  and  disposaU  of  the  moneys,  and 
yet  shod  not  hu  mule  at  alL 

History  (^F^ancum,  1665. 

f  MULL.    A  popular  name  for  a  cow. 

Tedious  have  been  our  fasts,  and  long  our  jurayen ; 
To  keep  the  Sabbath  such  have  been  our  cares. 
That  Cisly  durst  not  milk  the  gentle  mulls. 
To  the  great  damage  of  my  lord  mayors  fools. 

Satyr  against  Hypoerilet,1689, 

MULLED.    Softened,  like  mulled  wine. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mtUFd,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible.  Coriol.,  iv,  5. 

fMULTILOQUY.    Talkativeness.  Lat. 

Multiloquy  shews  ignorance :  what  needs 

So  many  words  when  thou  dost  see  the  deeds? 

Owen*s  Bpigrams,  1677. 

fMUM.  A  sort  of  strong  beer,  intro- 
duced from  Brunswick^  and  hence 
often  called  Bruruwick  mum. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  wutm. 
Till  all,  tnn'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum.  Fope, 

fMUMBLE-FUBBLE.      Low    spirits. 

See  MUBBLEFUBBLES. 

fMUMBLEMENT.  Muttering  and 
grudging? 

Such  his  wmmbUmsnt  bemg  overheard  came  aflerwarda 
in  question  lo  his  danger,  as  seeming  to  proceedec^  a 
treasonable  discontent  with  thepresent  state. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Eandss,  1614. 

MUM-BUDGET.  A  cant  word,  implying 
silence.  It  is  the  watch-word  pro- 
posed by  Slender  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor : 

I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  m«m;  and  she  eries 
budget,  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Merry  ir.  W.,  v,  S. 
But  wumbouget  tat  Carisophns  I  espie. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  191. 
Nor  did  1  ever  windi  or  grudge  it, 
For  thy  dear  sake :  quoth  she,  mum  budget. 

Hudib.,  I,  iii,  r.  907. 

MUM-CHANCE.  A  sort  of  game, 
played  with  cards  or  dice. 

But  leaving  cardes,  lett's  go  to  dice  awhile. 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazarde,  or  uutm^kance. 

MaehimeeWs  Dogg.,  1617,  sign.  B. 

Silence  seems  to  have  been  essential 
at  it ;  whence  its  name : 

And  for  msunehanes,  howe'er  the  chance  do  fall. 
You  most  be  mum  tot  fear  of  marring  alL 

/Uif.,  cited  in  O.  FL  xii,  423. 
I  ha'  known  him  cry,  when  he  has  kwt  bat  three 
shillings  at  wmmchanes.  Jonal  Crew,  0.  FL,  x,  88S. 
Cardes  an  fcteht,  and  mmmchanee  or  decoy  is  the 
game.    ^  Laker's  Bellmsm,  up.  F  8. 

Used,  in  later  times,  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial term  for  being  silent  . 
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4Whofo  listeth  not  to  put  much  in  hazard  plareth  at 
mmm-ck4utce  for  his  cruwn  m'ith  some  one  or  other. 

Northhrooke  ttgainst  Dicing ,  1677. 


tl  am  so  lame,  everjr  foot  that  1  set  to  the  ground 

1  had  heen  at  mirM- 
jaunting. 
JFutvard  Hoe,  1607. 


rcry 

went  to  mT  heart ;  1  thought  I  had  heen  at  mirM' 
ckance,  my  oonea  rattled  to  with  jaunting. 


[At  a  later  period  the  word  was  used 
to  signify  a  person  who  stood  dumb, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  him- 
self.] 

fWhy  itand  ye  like  a  mim-ckaneet  What  are  ye 
tongue-ty'd  ?  Plauttu  made  English,  1694. 

^Mut.  (holds  up  his  stick)  Sarrah,  you  will  not  leave 
your  prating  till  I  set  old  crabtree  about  your 
•houloen. 

Chas.  What,  would  you  hare  a  body  itand  like  aiitM- 
chance,  az  if  I  didn't  know  better  than  yuur  old 
mouldy  chops  how  to  car  my  self  to  a  gentlewoman. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1698. 

To  MUMM,  MUMMING,  MUMMERY. 
See  Johnson. 

MUMMY,  8.  Egyptian  mummy,  or 
what  passed  for  it,  was  formerly  a 
regular  part  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  late  dean  of  Westminster,  in  his 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Ancients,  says 
that  it  was  medical,  "  not  on  account 
of  the  cadaverous,  but  the  aromatic 
substance."  Vol.  ii,  p.  60,  n.  This 
it  true,  so  far  as  it  can  be  supposed 
to  have  real  efficacy,  but  its  virtues 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  imaginary, 
and  even  the  traffic  fraudulent. 
Chambers  thus  speaks  of  it  in  his 
Encyclopaedia : 

Mummy  is  said  to  hare  been  flrat  broueht  into  nie  in 
medicine  by  the  malice  of  a  Jewish  physician ;  who 
wrote,  that  flesh  thus  embalmed  was  good  for  the 
core  of  dirers  diseases,  and  particularly  bruises,  to 

K event  the  blood's  gathering  and  coagulating.  It  is, 
werer,  beUeved  thMt  no  use  whatever  can  be  derived 
from  it  in  medicine ;  and  that  all  which  is  sold  in  the 
ibopa,  whether  brought  from  Venice  or  L^ons,  or  even 
directly  from  the  Lnrant  by  Alexandria,  is  factitiouf 
the  work  of  certain  Jews,  who  counterfeit  it  by  dryinj 


dirMtly  from  the  Levant  by  Alexandria,  is  factitious, 
carcasses  in  ovens,  after  having  prepared  them  with 


powder  of  myrrh,  caballiu  aloes,  Jewish  pitch,  and 
oUier  coarse  or  unwholesome  drugs. 

See  also  the  excellent  account,  taken 
from  Dr.  HilFs  Materia  Medica,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Hence  the  current  idea  that  bodies 
might  be  rendered  valuable,  by  con- 
verting them  into  mummy.  Shake- 
speare speaks  of  a  kind  of  magical 
preparation  under  that  name : 

And  it  was  dy'd  in  «i«Miiiy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maiden's  hearts.  Othello,  iii,  4. 

Make  mmmmp  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the  apothe- 
earies.  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  814. 

And  all  this  that  my  precious  tomb  may  furnish 
The  land  with  mwnmf.    Muse's  L.  GL,  0.  PL,  ix,  S14. 

fiZbMUMP.    Tobeaolky. 


Ther's  nothing  of  him  that  doth  hanginc  ikip^" 
Except  his  eares,  his  nether  teeth,  and  up ; 
And  when  he's  crost  or  sullen  any  way. 
He  mumps,  and  lowres,  and  hangs  the  lip,  th^  nj. 
That  I  a  wise  mans  sayings  must  approve, 
Man  is  a  tree,  whose  root  doth  now  aboire. 

Tajfhr's  Worku,  16S0. 

To  beg. 

Here  l^arton  wheels  about,  till  mummng  UAj, 
Like  the  full  moon,  hath  made  his  loroship  giddy. 

CleateUni's  Poems,l9Sl, 

fMUMPER.     A  beggar.     A  cant  term. 

Since  the  king  of  benars  was  married  to  the  ooeen 
of  sluts,  at  Lowzy-hni,  near  Beggars-bo^,  oeing 
most  splendidly  attended  on  by  a  ngged  resiment  of 
mumpers.  Poor  BMm,  IfiM. 

Here,  said  I,  take  your  mua^ter's  fee. 
Let's  see  one ;  thank  vou,  sur,  said  she. 

tiudibras  JUdivitus,  Part  4. 1701. 

MUMPSIMUS,  s.  An  old  error,  in 
which  men  obstinately  persevere; 
taken  from  a  tale  of  an  ignorant 
monk,  who  in  his  breviary  had  always 
said  mumpnmus,  instead  of  sumpnmuSf 
and  being  told  of  his  mistake  said,  it 
might  be  so  for  what  he  knew,  but 
mumpsimus  was  what  he  was  taught, 
and  that  he  should  continue  to  say. 
Often  used  in  controversy. 

Some  be  so  jibstinate  in  their  old  muauimsu,  that  they 
cannot  abide  the  true  doctrine  of  God. 

Latimer,  8erm^  fcL  896. 

Henry  VIII  is  said  to  have  told  the 
above  story. 
fMUNDICATIF.  A  cleansing  medicine. 

For  a  wound  in  the  head  a  good  munHcat^e.—ttke 
houT  of  roses,  two  nnoes,  oyle  of  rosea  an  naec^ 
meodle  them  together,  and  put  it  warme  into  the 
wound  with  Unt,  and  a  plaister  apon  it:  it  ia  good  a 
mundicaHffe.  Fatkeeag  ^  HaaUl,  U.  L 

fMUNDIFY.  To  make  oneself  dean 
or  adorn  oneself. 

Or  at  least  forces  him,  npon  the  iiii(rtielU  ineoB- 
▼eniency,  to  steer  to  the  next  barber*!  aho^  to  new 
rig  and  mun^fis. 

Ccunirf  GentUmast*s  F§ie  iMcaw,  1699. 

fMUNDUNGO.    A  name  for  tobacco. 

How  steams  of  garlick  whifling  throiwh  the  nose. 
Stank  worse  than  Luther's  socks,  or  loot-boys  toet. 
With  these  uutndungo's,  and  a  breath  that  amdb 
Like  standing  pools  in  subterranean  ccUt. 

Satgr  against  Hypoeriiu,  1689. 

fMUNQY.    Damp  and  cloudy. 


For  neither  we  the  light  of  starres  did     _, 
No  nor  the  starrie  pole  discem'd  could  be : 
But  mungv  clouds  o'respread  the  skie  osott  blade. 
And  the  dark  night  made  as  mooa4i||^t  to  lack. 

Fifytl.%PiMr«,16SS. 
Disperse- this  plagne-distilling  dood,  and  dear 
My  mungy  soul  into  a  glorious  day. 

Qvarltf't  JhiNfBif. 

fTbMUNIFY.    To  fortify. 

But  now  (it  bdng  proper  to  tyrants  to  fecre)  they 
minde  nothing  but  the  boildiBjg  of  fortresses,  to 
wutn^is  dttadeUs  and  (gold  prevaimig  above  either  the 
force  of  many  <v  the  sword)  to  Uy  «p  treaeiurea. 

The  Fassengar  ^BmpomuU,  1611 

MURDERING  PIECB,  «.    A  rery  de- 
atructive  kind  of  ordnance  oalcoktid 
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»xecntion  at  once,  having 
b,  and  discharging  large 
Rabelais,  6.  ii,  ch.  1, 
r  is  translated  by  sir  T. 
murdering  piece  **  Now 
)u  Chat,  **  is  synonymous 
or  pierrier,  more  modern 
is,  pieces  for  discharging 
The  stones  would  often 
nany  fragments  by  the 
nd  consequently  murder 
aces,  as  Hamlet  says." 
»,  that  it  is  the  ir€rpo/3oXov 
cs.  He  forgot  that  they 
ions ;  but  it  shows  his 
ifficiently.  They  had 
ich  threw  stones  with 
force. 


ly  dear  Gertrude,  thns 
ng  piece,  in  many  places 


tous  death. 


HawU.,  W,  S. 


rina  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
1  witnin  that  dang'roaa  level. 

B.  4-  Fl  Double  Marriage,  ir,  S. 
another  murdering  piece 
r  calumny. 
ddleton  /-  Bawl.  Fair  QMorrel,  1623. 

i*s  Game  of  Chess,  brass 

led  "brass  murtherers,*' 

this  is  merely  a  poetical 

es  murderers,  or  murder- 
"  Small  cannon,  chiefly 
fore-castle,  half-deck,  or 
I  ship ;"  and  there  they 
ut  not  exclusively. 

triering  peece,  instead  of  shot, 
on  more  than  her  alone. 

SaltoHtlalVt  Mayde,  p.  4. 

\.  murtkerer  in  the  round  house,  kept 

cleere,  whilst  our  men  with  the 

ad  musquets  plavd  upon  their  ships. 

Taylor^t  fTortes,  1630. 

all ;  an  affected  Latinism, 
imon.      * 

■e  and  labotir  of  his  mind 
murt  that  should  conftne  it  in 
looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

3  Hemy  IF,  ir,  4. 
mure  of  shining  brass. 

Hevtcood's  Oitldcn  Agt,  1611. 
yet,  to  make  it  sure, 
i  triple  brazen  mure. 

Rid^  Britaim^i  Trog,  ir.  7S. 

To  inclose,  or  merely 

He  took  a  mnzxle  strong 
lade  vrith  many  a  lincke, 
red  up  his  mouth  along. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xii,  84. 

bund  it  in  the  English 
iiewhere. 


fMURGION.    Soil  from  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Many  fetch  moore-earth  or  wturgiom  flrom  the  river 
betweene  Colebrooke,  and  Uxbndge,  and  carry  it  to 
their  barren  grounds  in  Buckinglutmshire,  Harford- 
shire,  and  Middlesex,  eight  or  ten  miles  off.  And  the 
ipnounds  wherupon  this  kind  of  soile  is  emploied,  wil 
indure  tilth  above  a  dozen  yeeres  after. 

Narden's  Surveior*  Dialogue,  1610. 

MURNIVAL.    See  Mournival. 
MURR,  s.    A  violent  cold,  similar  to 

the  pose,  but  more  characterised  by 

hoarseness.     See  Pose. 

The  murr,  the  head-ach,  the  catarr,  the  bone-adi. 
Or  other  branches  of  the  sharpe  salt  rhewue 
Fitting  a  gentleman. 

ChapmaH*t  Mone.  D'Olive,  act  ii,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  883. 

In  Woodairs  Surgery,  some  stanzas 
in  praise  of  sulphur,  speak  of  that 
drug  as  salutary  in  the  murr : 

The  flowres  senre  'ninst  pestilence, 

*Gainst  asthma  ana  the  mMiT.  P.  888. 

See  Kersey,  in  Mur.  In  Higins's 
Nomenclator  also,  Gravedo  ia  thus 
rendered : 

A  rheume  or  humour  falling  downe  into  the  nose, 
stopping  the  nostrells,  hurting  the  voice,  and  causing 

pose. 

fix 


a  cough,  with  a  singing  in  the  cares ;  the 
fRMr. 


«( 


or 
4S8l>. 

Disease  of  hoarseness  through  cold 
distillation."  Wilkins,  Real  Ch. 
Alph,  Dictn 

f  Deafe  eares,  blind  eyes,  the  palsie,  goute,  and  mmr. 
And  cold  would  kill  thee,  but  for  ftre  and  fur. 

BowkuuU,  Knaves  of  Sp.  and  Di.,  1618. 

MURREY,  s.  A  dark  reddish  brown, 
the  colour  by  heralds  called  sanguine. 
See  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory, 
B.  i,  p.  18. 

After  him  followed  two  pert  apple-iqiiirei;  the  ono 
had  a  murreg  cloth  gown  on. 

Greene's  Quip,  ^e..  Hart.  Jfue.,  r,  480. 
iThe  corer  of  the  booke  was  of  wmrreg  colour,  with 
strings  in  the  mids  and  it  both  ends,  of  the  same 
colour.  Holland's  Jmatianus  MarceLfVi09. 

fMURRINALL.  A  corruption  of,  or  a 
misprint  for,  mumivaU, 

My  counsell  is  that  you  take  him  and  his  ape,  with 
his  man  and  his  dog.  and  whip  the  whole  mease  or 
murrmaU  of  them  out  of  the  towne. 

Taylor's  WU  and  Mirth,  Worket,  1680.  p.  194. 

MURRION,  or  MORION.  Morion, 
French.  A  steel  cap,  or  plain,  open 
helmet. 

The  soldier  has  his  wMrnon,  women  hare  tires. 
Beasts  have  their  head-pieces,  and  men  hare  thdrt. 

Honest  Wk.,  O.  PL,  iii,  891. 
And  next  blow  deft  his  morion,  so  he  flies. 

Fuimus  Troes,  0.  PI.,  vii,  481. 
And  bum 
A  little  Juniper  in  my  murrin,  the  maid  made  it 
Her  chamber-pot.  B.  and  Ft.  Cupids  Bet^  ir,  1. 

Also  jocularly,  for  a  night-cap : 

Never  again  reproach  your  rererend  night-cap. 
And  caJlit  by  tne  mangy  name  of  ssarrHois. 

Ikid.,  Soomf.  LUg,  hr,  I. 
-t  Morion,  bonet  de  fer,  tettiere.  A  mMrriam :  a  iteele 
cap :  a  scnl :  such  a  head  peece  as  had  no  crest,  u 
some  my:  lonie  take  it  Cor  ta  hsimet 
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[The  mnrrion  was  uot,  however,  iieces- 
sarily  of  steel,  but  sometimes  of 
leather :] 

tHis  helm,  Umgk  «md  well  Umnei,  without  •  plume  or 

creat. 
And  called  a  mmnicn.  Ckapwi.  72.,  x,  827. 

MUSCADEL,  or  MUSCADINE.  A 
rich  sort  of  wine.  Fin  de  muscat,  or 
muscadel,  French.  "Vinum  musca- 
turn,  quod  moschi  odorem  referat; 
for  ihe  sweetnesse  and  smell  it  resem- 
bles muske."     Minsk, 

Quaff 'd  off  the  muscadel,  and  threw  the  wpt 

All  in  the  aexton's  face.  Taming  of  SXrew,  iii,  2. 

The  mutcaiine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonin  tend 

To  inake  them  man  and  wife. 

Tw>  Mtddt  of  Morectaaie,  1609. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom of  having  wine  and  sops  at  mar- 
riages. Sometimes  the  wine  was 
Hippocras,  sometimes  other  kinds. 
fMUSCAT.     A  sort  of  grape. 

That  the  mutcats  he  did  eat  were  so  peat,  that  only 
one  grain  ol  them  was  enough  to  make  all  EnEtand 
to  be  perpetually  drunk.  nUtory  of  Frwuion,  1666. 
He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies,  olives, 
and  tMuetUt,  but  I  know  not  yet  what  that  is,  and 
am  ashamed  to  ask.  •Pfpy'  Diary,  1662. 

fMUSCOVY  GLASS.     Isinglass. 

She  were  an  excellent  lady,  but  that  her  face  peeleth  like 
Mmeotjf  glau     Maleeontent,  Ane.  B.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  IS. 

MUSB,  MUSET,  or  MUSIT,  *.  The 
opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport, 
is  accustomed  to  pass.  Muset,  French. 

'TIS  a*  hard  to  find  a  hare  without  a  wuue,  as  a  woman 
without  a  acuae.       Greene's  Thieves  fallii^  out^S-c., 

Earl,  Misc.,  vol.  viii,  p.  887. 
^     And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  overahut  his  troubles, 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranka  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles. 
The  many  rnueiu  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth,  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Skakesp.  Venue  and  JeUms,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  487. 

Mr.  Ma] one's  note  on  this  word  is 
erroneous.  Muset  is  by  Cotgrave 
rendered  in  French  trouS.  Gerv. 
Markham  says, 

We  terme  the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her 
forme,  the  places  through  the  which  ahe  goea  to 
releefe,  her  mutet.  GentL  Academie,  1596,  p.  83. 

This  proverb  is  in  Fuller's  collection : 

find  vou  without  excuse, 

And  nnd  a  hare  without  a  mme.     No.  6081. 

In  Howell's  it  is. 

Take  a  hare  without  a  aiMtf, 
And  a  knave  without  excuse. 
And  hang  them  up.        Engl.  Pro9^  p.  12  a. 

Metaphorically,  for  a  pass  leading 
into  a  besieged  town : 

80  what  with  these,  and  what  with  martial  art| 
8top(iseachsMMfi^aiid  guarded  is  each  part 

¥kmih,  Ltu^  iii,  79. 


Ai  whea  «  crew  of  gaUants  walch  the  vild  sm 

bore. 
Their  dogs  put  in  after  taH  crie,heniaheth  on  1 

Chofm.  Horn.  IL,  p.  ISO  [zi 
Ton  hear  the  lioms. 
Enter  your  mnue  quick,  lest  this  match  between 
Be  crost  ere  met.         B.  and  Fl.  Two  NoUe  JL 

This  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Se^ 
and  Theobald  on  the  passage,  w 
in  the  folio  stands  "enter  your 
sick."  They  are  undoubtedly  ri 
as  to  the  sense.  Palamon  ap{ 
"  as  out  of  a  bush,"  and  Arcite 
just  said  to  him, 

Be  content. 
Again  betake  you  to  your  kawthoru  house 

I  only  doubt  about  the  word  gi 
Probably  the  original  was,  "  E 
your  musit." 

We  find  even  a  sheep  going  thn 
a  musei : 

Who  had  no  sooner  escaped  out  of  our  English 
fold,  but  straightway  he  discovers  the  mwtei  1 
which  he  stole,  thinking  thereby  to  decoy  the 
the  flock  into  tJie  wilderness. 

Chisenhale**  Cath.  Hist,  in  Cent,  LiL, 

To  MUSE,  V,  In  the  sense  of  to  wor 
It  is  thus  used  several  times  in  Sb 
speare,  but  is  sufficiently  exemp] 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  Ay  scon 
Index  there  are  eight  instances  o 

MUSHRUMP,  s.     A  mushroom. 

But  cannot  brook  a  night-grown  mtuhrump. 
Such  a  one  as  mv  lord  of  Cornwall  is. 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

Edw.ji^o.n, 
f  MUSK.  This  perfume  was  at  one 
used  very  extravagantly,  and 
made  up  into  various  shapes,  son 
which  are  indicated  in  the  foUo' 
receipts. 

To  make  musk-bags  to  lay  amon^  your  cloaths.< 
the  flowers  of  lavender-cotton  six  ounces,  stor 
an  ounce,  red  rose-leaves  two  ounces,  rhodii 
ounce :  dnr  them  and  beat  them  to  powder,  a 
them  in auae  wherein  musk  has  been,  and 
cast  an  ezceUent  scent,  and  preserve  your  t 
from  moths  or  worms.  Ctosei  qfBaritia 

Curious  musk-balls^  to  carrv  about  one,  or  to 
any  place. — Let  the  ground-work  be  fineflo* 
almonds,  and  Castle-soap,  each  a  like  quantity 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  as  much  rose 
as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two  di 
chymical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains  of 
wmch  will  be  sufBcient  for  six  ounces  of  eadi 
ground-work ;  then  make  all  up  into  little  bal 
let  them  not  come  near  the  fire  in  doing  it,  i 
essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls  loose  much  ol 
scent  and  veriue. 

AceomipUsVd  FnutU  Instrmetor 
To  roJklitmusk-cakes.—THkt  half  a  pound  of  red 
bruiss  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water  o 
the  powder  of  franldncenae,  making  it  up  witi 
a  pound,  add  four  graina  of  muak;  mix  theai  ' 
a  thickness,  make  them  into  cakes,  and  cbr  t] 
the  sun.  Ctosei  qfMarUios 

We  have  here  a  good  descriptic 
some  of  the  secreta  of  the  toilette 


sf'ir: 


JON.      A  Bort  of  gourd 


The  male  joung  of  the 
'k ;  motket,  Dutch ;  moiu- 
•ee  ErA3-uu3KET.  Isaac 
ia  eaumerotion  of  hawks, 
he    "sparhawk   and   the 

the  old  and  youag  birds 
Bpeciei.  P.  12,  ed.  Haio- 
irord  occurs  io  Dryden. 

trut  their  rommon  wroogt  la  wr«k, 
'  "J'       'g.^  ^^j  Pnitik..  f.  i. 

intion  of  fire-arme  took 
me  when  hawking  vaa  in 
.some  of  the  new  weapons 

after  those  birds,  proba- 
te idea  of  their  fetching 
from  on  high.  Muikrt 
;ome  the  ealablishcd  Dtime 
t  of  gUDj  A  taker  was 
!B  of  caT-'*aB(aee  Sakeb), 

that  it  ii..aDt  a  hawk. 
another  sort  of  cannon  ; 
ind-gun,  which  is  a  small 
ily  obtaiued  the  name  of 

small  falcon.     See  Fal- 

Jsed  to  signify  the  sinewy 

Besh. 

muuUi,  hard  uid  •tifie  with  mimj 
mtUU-  Dielimiirii,  ed.  1«0S.  p.  tH. 

scramble,  when  any  small 
Lhrawn  down,  to  be  taki 
10  can  seize  them.    Col- 
moiuche,   French,    which 
the  reading  of  tome  edi- 

»Jb1i.  whcnlcrr'd.ha! 

■  HUM,  luDn  wmll  iBtt  lanll 

ilL  Sli.^-U.ndCU<>r.,iii,ll. 

le  not,  nor  bto  the;  ktiawn, 

Ttl  'dodc  thi  nmwme  niton. 

'  B.Ja-u.M.t*-L^.lJ,t. 


3  MUT 

Tberll  thimr  3awB  nld  io  hhuu. 

Sptm.  Gipi.  ly  ITML,  lUI. 
Twu  B  well,  emptain,  E  wtnild  jau  luald  Dite  lucli 

""^  A  il»i  IF.,  O.  K;  J,  UO. 

Also  a  cant  term  of  endearment,  pro- 
bably for  monse ; 

Wbit  aili  Ton,  iwHlbart  t  An  rm  not  wtll  F  Spea. 
IDod  mm.  B.  Joiu.  Birrf  Man  U  k.  B.,  ii,  S. 

The  muue  is  one  of  Gargantun'a 
games,  B.  i,  ch.  21,  and  is  meationed 
again,  iii,  40,  "  a  muteho  inventore." 
The  orieinat  is  mmuque,  which  may 
also  be  tne  origin  of  the  English  bikm. 
See  Ozell's  e£t.,  1740.  Dr.  Grey 
has  quoted  it  in  his  notes  on  Shake- 
speare.  Some  particulars  of  mvue 
are  also  mentioned  in  Ozell's  Rabelais, 
Tol.  iii,  p.  268. 
MUSSBRS,  *.  plur.  Hiding  places  for 
game;  atermusedin  hanling.  From 
the  French,  muster,  to  hide. 

Nit  we  an  flnd 
Yoiir  wildHl  pATti.  jDor  turutnct  end  ntnni. 
Your  tiuei,  iqute,  tho  mmtfrr^  fonni,  tod  holfls 

Be  Kt  ■  huntinc.  2tui^^.  O.  n.,  >,  40. 

IMUST.    New  wine. 

UniRun,  Flinlo.  .  .  .    Mmut.    Miul  or  iinre  wine. 


F*iinisirqfBnK%Mlo,\fl!>. 

MUTCHATO,  ».,  for  mustacho.  Tho 
part  of  the  beard  growing  on  the 
opper  lip  ;  the  whiskers. 

Kuliliied  with  wood,  ud  Tnihiih  bevdi  the^  htd, 
Oq  Ih'  oiu  liH,  wmldulnti  loni  oftwin. 

Possibly  a  misprint. 
To  MUTE,  r.  A  term  of  falconry ;  said 
of  the  hawks  when  they  drop  their 
dang.  Applied  also  to  other  birds, 
[As  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  "  The  spar- 
rows mated  warm  dung  in  mine 
eyes."] 

Uoon  Ibe  oale,  the  plninb-trM.  ud  the  liolms. 
Tl^e  ilock-doie  and  the  bluk.blrd  iboiild  nut  «Kn«, 
Whoif  -Dliu  Du  Uig«  tnn  d«  nuke  to  [row 
Kot-cunng  Hjphei  ud  th«  mluel-Iae. 

«™bm,  fti(.  Pat.,  i,  p.  17. 
Fur  her  diiport,  mj  l«dj  amid  prtieuro 
Tbe  wrtiflicd  Winn  of  thifl  m;  nu^iiu  mind, 
Keitlam  to  icekg  her  emptis  flit  to  And. 

MiTT.  Utf..  p.  nt. 
But  though  the  allusion  is  to  hawk- 
ing, I  should  conceiTe  that  it  is  here 
used  for  changing ;  from  natto,  Latin. 

tFor  yim,  Jickei  I  mnU  lure  joo  iagploj  par  Une, 
tiU  mi  amuninc,  \a  Wfttchii^  whit  bouo  of  tbe  d>t 
■y  hawko  luiM.         Btltntfrt^  BtniMim,  VOL, 

MUTINB, «.  A  mutinoDB  or  rebelliotu 
peraoD  \  oaed  twice  by  Sbakespeue. 


MUS 
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MUS 


[The  mnrrioii  was  uot,  however,  neces- 
sarily of  steel,  but  sometimes  of 
leather :] 

tHis  hdm,  taugk  ami  well  tantui,  without  a  plame  or 

crett, 
And  called  a  mtirrum.  Ckapm.  II.,  x,  25fl. 

MUSCADEL,  or  MUSCADINE.  A 
rich  sort  of  wine.  Fin  de  muscat,  or 
muteadel,  French.  "Vinum  musca- 
tum,  quod  moschi  odorem  referat; 
for  the  sweetnesse  and  smell  it  resem- 
bles muske."     Miruh, 

Qnaff 'd  off  the  museadel,  and  threw  the  lopt 

All  in  the  sexton's  face.  Taminff  of  Shrew,  iii,  S. 

The  museadtMe  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  tend 

To  make  them  man  and  wife. 

Two  MtAdt  of  Moreelaehe,  1609. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom of  having  wine  and  sops  at  mar- 
riages. Sometimes  the  wine  was 
Hippocras,  sometimes  other  kinds. 
fMUSCAT.     A  sort  of  grape. 

That  the  mutcatt  he  did  eat  were  so  peat,  that  only 
one  grain  ol  them  was  enough  to  make  all  EnEland 
to  be  perpetually  drunk,  nlttory  of  Frcneum,  1655. 
He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies,  olives, 
and  wnueatt,  but  I  know  not  yet  what  that  is,  and 
am  ashamed  to  ask.  Pw^  Diary,  1662. 

fMUSCOVY  GLASS.     Isinglass. 

She  were  an  excellent  lady ,  but  that  her  fkce  peeleth  like 
iftaeovjf  gltM     Malewnttnt,  Ane.  B.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  IS. 

MUSB,  MUSET,  or  MUSIT,  *.  The 
opening  in  a  fence  or  thicket  through 
which  a  hare,  or  other  beast  of  sport, 
is  accustomed  to  pass.  Muset,  French. 

'TIS  a*  hard  to  findahare  without  a mkm,  as  a  woman 
without  a  Kuae.       Oreene't  TkUtaftUling  out,i-e.. 

Earl.  Mite.,  vol.  vih,  p.  8i37. 
^     And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  overshut  his  troubles, 
How  he  out>runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doublet. 
The  many  munt*  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth,  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Shakesp.  Ventu  atid  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  487. 

Mr.  Ma]  one's  note  on  this  word  is 
erroneous.  Muset  is  by  Cotgrave 
rendered  in  French  trouS.  Gerv. 
Markham  says, 

We  terme  the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her 
forme,  the  places  through  the  which  she  goes  to 
reieefe,  her  musti.  GetuL  Academit,  1595,  p.  33. 

This  proverb  is  in  Fuller's  collection : 

find  vou  without  excuse, 

And  nnd  a  hare  without  a  mwe.     No.  6081. 

In  Howell's  it  is. 

Take  a  hare  without  a  miue. 
And  a  knave  without  excuse. 
And  hang  them  up.        £ngL  Pro9.t  p.  18  a. 

Metaphoricaliy,  for  a  pass  leading 
into  a  besieged  town  : 

8o  what  with  these,  and  what  with  martial  art. 
8top(ii  each  wuiut,  and  giiarded  is  each  part. 

nmsh,Ltu„m,79. 


Aa  whea  a  crew  of  gaUanti  watch  the  wild  MMofa 

bore. 
Their  doga  put  in  after  fldl  crie,heruaheth  on  before. 

Ckafm.  Horn.  IL,  p.  150  [xi,  868]. 
Tou  hear  the  horns. 
Enter  your  nuue  quick,  lest  this  match  betwetrn  *s 
Be  Croat  ere  met.         B.  and  Fl.  Two  Noble  K.,  m,  1. 

This  is  the  emendation  of  Mr.  Seward 
and  Theobald  on  the  passage,  which 
in  the  folio  stands  "  enter  your  mn- 
sick."  They  are  undoubtedly  right, 
as  to  the  sense.  Palamon  appears 
*'  as  out  of  a  bush,"  and  Arcite  has 
just  said  to  him, 

Be  content. 
Again  betake  you  to  your  kawtkom  koute 

I  only  doubt  about  the  word  quiek. 
Probably  the  original  was,  "  Enter 
your  musit:' 

We  find  even  a  sheep  going  through 
a  muset : 

Who  had  no  sooner  escaped  out  of  our  English  sheep* 
fold,  but  straightwav  he  discovers  the  muuet  thoruw 
which  he  stole,  thidking  thereby  to  decoy  the  rest  of 
the  flock  into  Uie  wilderness. 

CkieeitkaWe  Catk.  Hiei.  in  Cem.  Ut,,  x,  S83. 

To  MUSE,  V.  In  the  sense  of  to  wonder. 
It  is  thus  used  several  times  in  Shake- 
speare, but  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  Ayscough's 
Index  there  are  eight  instances  of  it. 

MUSHRUMP,  s.     A  mushroom. 

But  cannot  brook  a  night-nown  MtwJlr«ai|i, 
Such  a  one  as  mv  lord  of  (xirnwaU  is. 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

£/i<r.i7;0.FL,ii,SS(. 

f  MUSK.  This  perfume  was  at  one  time 
used  very  extravagantly,  and  was 
made  up  into  various  shapes,  some  of 
which  are  indicated  in  the  following 
receipts. 

To  msjLC  miuk-hags  to  lay  amon^  your  eloatha.— Tske 
the  flowers  of  lavender-cotton  six  ounces,  Bt<N'ax  half 
an  ounce,  red  rose-leaves  two  ounoea,  rhodium  an 
ounce;  diy  them  and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  lav 
them  m  &  hag  wherein  musk  has  been,  and  they'll 
east  an  exceUenft  scent,  and  preserve  your  doaths 
from  moths  or  worms.  Closet  efnariUea,  1706. 

Curious  musk-balls,  to  carrv  about  one,  or  to  lay  in 
any  place. — Let  the  gronna-work  he  ftne  flower  of 
almonds,  and  Castle-soap,  each  a  like  quantity,  acare 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  as  mndi  rosfr>water 
as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two  drops  of 
chymical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains  of  musk, 
wmch  will  be  sufBcient  for  six  ounces  of  each  of  the 
ground-work;  then  make  all  up  into  little  balls,  but 
let  them  not  come  near  the  fire  in  doing  it»  lest  the 
essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls  loose  much  of  their 
scent  and  vertue. 

AeeompUsk^d  Fswtaie  Itutrmctor,  1719. 
To  make  mMlv«ait««.— Take  half  a  pound  of  red  roses, 
bruisa  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water  of  iMuil, 
the  powder  of  firankincenae,  making  it  un  with  tiiese 
a  pound,  add  four  graina  of  muak ;  mix  tnea  well  to 
a  thickness,  make  them  into  cakea,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun.  Closet  nf  MartUas,  1706. 

We  have  here  a  good  description  of 
some  of  the  aeGreta  of  the  toilette. 


juUt. 

CtrlwrifU-t  Suif,  lUl. 

A  Bort  of  gourd 


IN*  anAVi  aj  kM  In  HotBTi  wMtr,  hr 
AlMt  lid Ma4i I  lita  IB aA'4 (liini  Mil 
vSnajn^itaB'daMkiidiniAli  tub 
■w^  cnn  )Mb  iB  lU  Am  ruk  ul  portnr 
iMfiiifiiwHlliii  iliir  -    ' 

AMItMHhctEtaiiMM, 
Wm  ■  lUmtifciiT  hiIt  r^i 

tmiS^-HILLlON. 
or  pampkiii. 

•ateaMUiVlMl  _. 

lUSKET,*.  T 
■pUTDw-hiwk ;  motktt, 
net,  Fr.  See  Etas-ucskit.  Ueac 
Talton,  ia  hU  ennmeratiou  of  hawks, 
giTca  ni,  the  "eparhKTk  and  the 
MWfiie/,"  u  the  old  and  young  birds 
of  the  ume  apeciea.  F.  12,  ed.  Hoi^ 
Um.    The  word  ocean  Ja  Drydeo. 

Om  thaj  Bl^  tnut  th^  nm«n  TOBgi  Id  arwk. 
Ita  iHWfiHf  u4  tka  njilnl  atn  iMi  mk. 

Aa  the  invention  of  flre-arma  took 
place  at  k  lime  when  hawking  waa  in 
nigh  faahion,  eome  of  the  new  weapona 
were  named  after  thoM  birds,  proba- 
bly from  the  idea  of  their  fetching 
their  prey  from  on  high.  Mutket 
haa  thtu  become  the  eatuliahed  name 
for  one  sort  of  gm,  A  taker  waa 
alio  a  apeciea  of  carwM(aee  Sakbr), 
but  before  that  it  ii..ant  a  hawk. 
FaleoH  wai  another  sort  of  cannon  ; 
whence  a  hand-gnn,  which  ia  a  amalJ 
cannon,  eaaily  obtained  the  name  of 
muaquet,  or  amall  falcon.  See  Fal- 
con. 
fMUSELB.  Uaed  to  signify  the  einevy 
part  of  the  fleah. 

lluniJiii,  FUb.  )>h.  Knda.  A  HHfjUf  or  Bnbi 
putc  ar  Uia  bodja,  omHittiu  of  (alM,  Taina,  •iuwa 
■ad  utdia,  iwiiij  ^«a»lly  la  Ika  •oii™  nf  anni 
putt  01  ths  InlH  I7  BaUM  ti  Uia^i 

JruMr,  n  of  nu< 

ruut-  DiaitrntU.  Id.  laae. ».  to*. 
HU88,  «.  A  scramble,  when  any  amall 
objects  are  thrown  down,  to  be  taken 
bythoae  who  can  mIm  them.  Cot- 
grave  hat  MoMcAe.  French,  which 
probably  ia  the  reading  of  some  edi- 
tion! of  Babelais. 


LftBboTiiu 


0  >  Hiff,  Una  woald  itHt  Ibrth 


Spn.  Oipt.  if  MiM.  16EI. 
Twu  w  wiU.  atptila,  I  wonid  job  could  mrnkg  tsdi 

^i«lir.,  0.  PI.,i,MO. 

Also  a  cant  term  of  endearment,  pro- 
bably for  mouse : 

WLit  lili  jod.  nMlhnR  t  AnfDoiiotvFlir  Speak, 
food  Hwi.  B.  Jau.  em  tlmm  m  k.  H.,  u.  S. 

The  muase  is  one  of  Gargantna's 
gamea,  B.  i,  ch.  21,  and  is  menlioned 
again,  iii,  40,  "a  muteho  inventore." 
The  original  is  imnuque,  which  may 
also  be  the  origin  of  the  English  vtttn. 
See  Ozell's  ecUt.,  1740.  Dr.  Grey 
has  quoted  it  in  bia  notes  on  Shake- 
speare. Some  particulars  of  nuuM 
are  also  mentioned  in  Ozell's  Rabelaia, 
vol.  iii,  p.  268. 
HUSSERS,  I.  plur.  Hiding  places  for 
game;  aterm  used  in  hunting.  From 
the  French,  anuser,  to  bide. 


Icrnr  vildnl  paiti. 

rooilirm 

Dgmidretiinii, 

rourtnaa.Kul., 

.,form..u.d). 

ilal 

ilooceo 

B«  Kt  ■  banting. 

fiu  Jiuy,  0.  n 

T.tas. 

tMUST.    New  wine. 

Ha>tiiDi.Fliaia... 

.    Uout 

JTuff  «t  tinr 

wiat. 

■ntjm^lwiim. 

Btnnuiii»aTau(t 

uadrr 

■ad  diyera  nitnrt,  ■ 

•ratluT 

null,  ii 

ud  to  dint. 

PMHHVirqfBatnmla.'im. 

MUTCHATO,  .. 

for  I 

nustacho. 

The 

part  of  the  beard  g 

rowing  on 

the 

upper  lip ;  the  whiskers. 

Of  ume  tba  facta  bold  and  boditt  mre 
Diatained  with  kDad.aDdTarkiihb«aTda  thaj  bad. 
On  lb'  over  lipa,  muliialoa  lani  of  bain. 

Sigiti-i  lUma  m  iiirr.  Iit0. 
Possibly  a  misprint. 
To  MUTE,  r-  A  term  of  falconry ;  said 
of  (he  hawks  when  they  drop  their 
dung.  Applied  also  to  other  birda. 
[As  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  "  The  spar- 
rows muted  warm  dung  in  mine 
eyes."] 

UpoD  lliQ  Dahe,  tbc  plDDib-trta,  and  tbe  balme, 
Tba  alock-doTt  and  tba  hlack-biid  •bonU  not  iwmg. 
Wboaf  mu/iiu  au  Ihotc  tnta  dot  makt  to  grow 
Kot-cunng  il;pb<a  and  the  miiael-toa. 

Bnnpiu.  Bril.  Put.,  i,  p,  17. 
'  ladr  eouLd  procun 


vf  commlni,  in  matching  wbat  bonrQ  nl  tbt  da* 
mj  Bavka  mlfl.  Btlnnufiaml  Ftrumtnu.  \tOt. 

HUTINE,  «.     A  mutinoua  or  rebellioua 
person;  naed  twice  by  Shakespeare. 
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For  this,  and  the  verb  to  mutine,  tee 
Todd.  Of  the  latter  he  has  found 
three  examples ;  of  the  former  only 
those  in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Malone 
^  found  it  as  an  adjective  also. 

SnppreaaeUi  mutin  force  and  nracticke  fraud. 

Miifortunes  of  Arthur,  1&87. 

tMUTIVE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
mutine. 

Where  while  on  tray  tor  sea,  and  mid  the  m«/t*«  windes. 

J  Herring$  TayU,  4to,  1596. 

MUITON,  *.  A  loose  woman;  from 
what  allusion  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
unless,  as  suggested  before,  from 
being  considered  as  a  lost  $heep. 
See  Laced  mutton. 

The  doke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mmtUm  on 
Friday.  Meas.for  Meat^  iii,  9. 

The  allusion  here  is  double^  both  to 
breaking  the  fast,  and  to  inconti- 
nence ;  but  the  latter  notion  is  more 
particularly  pointed  out  by  the  rest  of 
the  speech. 

I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mnticm,  better 
thirn  an  ell  of  Friday  [or  fried]  stockfish ;  and  the  first 
letter  of  my  name  begins  with  letchery. 

Doctor  Faustus,  1004.  Anc.  Dr.,  1, 88. 
Baa,  lamb,  there  you  lie,  for  I  am  mutton. 

BelUjfront,  in  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  866. 
Mutton**  mutton  now.  V.  Why,  was  it  not  so  ever  F 
C.  No,  madam,  the  sinners  i'  the  suburbs  had  almost 
ta'en  the  name  quite  away  from  it,  'twas  so  cheap  and 
ccmimon ;  but  now  'tis  at  a  sweet  reckoning ;  the 
term  time  is  the  mutton-monger  in  the  whole  cakndar. 
Webtter*t  Jppius  mid  Virg.,  act  iii,  Anc  Dr.,  v,  400. 

MUTTON-MONGER,  from  the  above. 
A  debauched  man.  This  cant  phrase 
is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  be  still  in 
nse. 

Tour  whorson  bawdy  priest  I  Ton  old  mutton-monger. 
Sir  J.  Oldc.,  ii,  1.  Malone's  SuppL,  ii,  394. 
Is 't  possible  that  the  lord  Hipolito,  whose  face  is  as 
eivil  as  the  outside  of  a  dedicatory  book,  should  be  a 
mutton-monger  ?  Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iii,  p.  406. 

**  A  mutton-mongery  scortator/*  ColeB^ 
Diction,^  in  loc. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  noted  mutton-wun^er  in  all 
the  city.  Chapm.  May-haig,  act  ii,  p.  88. 

MYSTERY.    See  Mistery. 


N. 


N^VE.  A  spot,  a  fault.  A  pedantic 
word,  arbitrarily  derived  from  ncBvus, 
Latin. 

So  many  spots,  like  mnes  on  Veuns'  soil. 
One  Jewell  set  off  with  so  many  a  foiL 

l>ryd.  Verse*  on  Lord  Htuting*. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  a 
favorite  word  with  Aubrey,  a  con- 
temporary of  Dryden ;  but  that  is  no 
great  authority.    See  Todd.    Phil- 


lips, and  of  course  Kersey,  have  the 
word  in  its  Latin  form. 
fNAGGON.    A  familiar  name   for   a 
horse. 

My  verses  are  made,  to  ride  every  jade,  but  they  are 
forbidden,  of  iades  to  be  ridden,  they  shall  not  bee 
snaffled,  nor  braved  nor  baffled,  wert  thou  George 
with  thy  naggTUy  that  foughtst  with  the  draggon,  or 
were  you  great  Pompey,  my  verse  should  beuumpe 
ye,  if  you,  Uke  a  javel,  against  mee  dare  caviU. 

Taylor**  Works*,  1690. 

tOn  the  NAIL.     Ready  money. 

When  they  were  married,  her  dad  did  not  fail 
For  to  pay  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  noil. 

Tks  Beading  Garland,  n.  d. 

To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  a  well- 
known  proverb. 

Ton  Ht  the  nmls  on  the  head,  rem  tenes. 

Withal**  Dietionaris,  ed.  1608.  p.  460. 
Venus  teb  Vulcan,  Mars  shall  sbooe  her  steed. 
For  he  it  is  that  kit*  tksnaiUo^  the  head. 

Witt*  Recreation*,  16U. 

S*naiU,  a  corruption  of  God's  nails. 

Jer.  Well,  and  yon  were  not  my  father, — ^naile*, 
and  I  would  not  draw  rathw  then  put  up  the  fooie. 

Tragedy  ofHoffrnmn,  16S1. 

NAKE,  V.    To  make  naked. 

Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  twords;  think  of  your 
wrongs.  Ks9*nger'»  Trag.,  0.  PL,  ir,  897. 

Naked  is  the  regular  participle  from 
this  verb : 

Thriae  the  green  ieldt 
Hath  the  noi^d  sythman  barb'd. 

Jminta,  1698,  4to.  aign.  CS. 
But  seeiiw  one  mnne  natt,  as  he  were  wood. 
Amid  thev  way,  they  cride,  hoe  sirra,  badL 

Hot.  AfiotL,  ziz,  63. 

NAKED  AS  MY  NAIL,  prw.  A  pro- 
verbial  phrase^  formerly  common .  It 
is  not  among  Ray's  Proverbial  Simi- 
lies. 

Did  so  towae  them  and  so  toaae  them,  ao  nloeke 
them  and  pull  them,  till  he  left  them  as  naked  a*  mg 
uaHe,  pinioned  some  of  them  like  fiellona 

Hegm.  Bngl.  TroM.,  ii,  1, 1688,  8  C  8  h. 
And  tho*  he  were  as  naked  a*  mg  nml^ 
Yd  would  he  whinny  then,  and  wag  the  taiL 

Dragton,  Moast^  p.  %VL 

NAKED  BED,  phr.  A  person  un- 
dressed and  in  bed,  was  formerly  said 
to  be  in  naked  bed.  The  phrase, 
though  a  little  catachrestical,  was 
universally  current.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that«  down  to  a  certain  period, 
those  who  were  in  bed  were  literally 
naked,  no  night  linen  being  worn. 

Who  sees  his  true  love  in  hear  naked  had. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 

Shateep.  Venn*  f  Jdoni*,  Malone^  Suppl.,  i,  4S9. 
In  going  to  my  naked  hed  as  one  timt  would  have 
slept.  Par.  pf  Daimtg  Dtu.,  p.  43. 

When  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbea  were  laid. 

Mirr.for  Me^isi^  p.  611. 
Then  starting  np,  forth  fh>m  my  luked  hH. 

Ibid.,  p.  757. 

Hence  naked  reet  is  also  met  with : 

With  feire  iffirighted  firan  their  adM  ml. 

iUiL,p.8Sl. 


KAH 

AiMaUtkntUm^htoit 

Bmrrimfi.  Jriail,  nii.  71- 

80  in  the  often  ridiculed  Jeronymo  ; 

'Who  alb  Jeth  jua  htm  hii  iulr<  M. 

There  wu  aothiag  peculiarly  ridi- 
cnloDB  in  this  expreuion,  but  that  il 
iru  too  familiar  for  tragedy. 
I  meet  with  the  expression  to  late  u 
in  the  very  odd  novel,  by  T,  Amory, 
called  John  Bancle,  where  a  young 
lady  declares,  after  an  alarm,  "  That 
■he  wonld  nerer  go  into  naiied  bed, 
on  board  ship,  Bgain."  Octavo  ed., 
Tol.  i,  p.  90. 
ITAM.  t.  Am  not ;  formed  after  the 
Bnal<^  of  nill  and  iwvld,  &c. 

I  m-m  BUI.  u  HW  itg  Ibink  1  UB  i 
[l^iifh  asfc,  tood  lord)  I  un  ib  dedv  a  due 

Ounifv'f  SIvt  eUi. 

fNAMELY.     Especially,  particularly. 

fDll  BBa  wfl  fiirbiddoi  niuienallj,  and  ihw^ 
MtrStjiat-  NcrlttnettMtiul  Ueiiu,  1m. 

NAMES,  FAMILIAR.  In  the  heany 
ftmiliarity  of  old  English  manners, 
it  was  customary  to  call  all  intimates 
and  friends  by  the  popular  abbre- 
TiatioDi  of  their  Christian  names.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  a 
proof  mt  ODce  of  the  popularity  of 
poets,  and  of  the  love  of  poetry,  that 
erery  one  who  gained  any  celebrity 
was  almoat  invariably  called  Tom, 
Diek,  Ac.  Beywood,  in  a  curionn 
paiaage,  rather  comfdaina  of  this  aa 
an  indignity : 


AKbovli  U>  Hfn  IBr 

Ibrit  diliiM  nikw. 

AUe  u  BikE  AHlkn  •drio  doU 


.»r" 

and  fWna  Ahm,  llii^  kk  huaed  pn 
Ba  dipt  in  OmuIi,  1*  tfH^U  Sn. 
Tbtdurtmi  MiilH', ef  Ihrt Inmtd |b^ 
KoH  rf  tk*  Mcu^  jK  iwtkirna  W  Adi, 
DKkn'i  bat  Vm,  mt  Mm,  Mt  MiMn 
a*d  hM^  MV  kit  Adb lUa,  tkat « 


Soon  after,  however,  he  appeara  to 
recollect  himself,  and  attributes  the 
custom  to  its  right  cause : 

1,  fW  mj  port. 


_j1  a  lifn  11! 
iriiMjon.nintK 


iintlycom; 


NAPERY,  <.  Linen  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  table  linen  ;  from  nappe, 
French.  Johnson  (after  Skinner) 
says  from  naperia,  Italian  ;  but  there 
is  no  such  word  in  the  Italian  of  any 
age.  Naperii,  in  low  Latin,  wa« 
made  from  this.  See  Da  Cange. 
Cotgrave  indeed  has  napperie,  in  the 

Elural,  for  "all  manner  of  napery;" 
ut  he  is  no  authority,  against  that 
of  the  Italian  Dictionaries. 

Tlie  pa(ei  ipm]  ■  tatiLe  oat  of  hand. 

And  brqnicht  fi>nh  nmf'rf  Ticli.  Bnil  platft  man  rich. 


Here  rather  improperly  or  jocularly 
used: 

A  Uwg  idna  ts  thg  apirit  of  nek,  uid  thiil  nobla 
•opny,  till  Ibe  Mit  nnlngt.     Ud)  Alim.,  IBiO,  A  S. 

2.  Linen  worn  on  tlie  person : 

rr^'tliF li(lu bi^n ItSit  wfirf.  Bmll,  Scl.V.l. 


hi!  ItgKB  Itein  in 
»Mip™kjo"-- 


^uX:;: 


Otttb-rf-iStwaiulCiaiHaumcUri,  IdlE. 

NAPKIN,  I.  A  pocket  handkerchief. 
Of  this  use  of  the  word.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  given  only  one  instance,  which  ia 
from  Othello  1  but  it  waa  very  com- 
mon, and  occurs  in  many  other  paa- 
Bgea  of  Shakespeare : 
And  to  that  700th  lie  caUihii  Boatlind 
He  KodB  this  blood*  luiniiii,  ^'jroaLi/.JT.S. 

Aiui  Irrad  on  corkpd  itiDi  a  priaonR^i  puo. 
Aiui  make  thaiindihii  lor  UieiTBpittinK  place. 

JM;^.,lV,Ti,Lll, 

Baret,  in  his  Alvearie,  baa  napkin, 
or  handkerchief,  rendered  accord- 
ingly ;  and  table  napkin  ia  there  a 
distinct  article. 

A  napTcin,  the  diminntive  of  nappe,  in 
its  modem  sense,  waa  the  badge  of 
office  of  the  wuitrt  iTMtel  or,  as  we 
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should  call  him,  the  butler,  in  great 
houses : 

The  hoar  of  meals  being  come,  and  all  things  are 
now  in  readineu.  U  maitre  hostel  takes  a  clean  napkint 
folded  at  length,  bnt  narrow,  and  throws  it  over  his 
shoulder,  remembring  that  this  is  the  ordinary  mark 
and  a  particular  sign  and  demonstration  of  his  office ; 
and  to  let  men  see  how  credible  (sic)  his  charge  is,  he 
must  not  be  shamefaced,  nor  so  much  as  blush,  no 
not  before  any  noble  personage,  because  his  place  is 
rather  an  honour  than  a  service,  for  he  may  do  his 
office  with  his  sword  bv  his  side,  his  cloak  upon 
lus  shoulders,  and  his  hat  upon  his  head;  but  his 
napkin  must  always  be  upon  his  shoulder,  just  in  the 
posture  I  told  yon  of  before. 

GiltM  Bote's  School  of  Instructions  for  the  Officers 
oftheMouth,imZ,jt.4. 

f  NAPPY.  Strong,  that  makes  you  sleep. 

M.  P.  wishelh  happy 
Successe  and  ale  nappy^ 
That  with  the  one's  paine 
He  the  other  may  gaine. 

Harry  White's  Humour,  1659. 

NARE,  8.  A  nose ;  from  naret,  the 
nostrils,  Latin.  A  word  never  much 
in  use,  nor  at  all,  except  in  A  jocular 
way  of  affectation. 

For  yet  no  nare  was  tainted. 
Nor  thumb  nor  finger  to  the  step  acquniiited. 

B.Jotis.£pig.,lU,  p.  288,  Wh. 
There  is  a  MachiaveUfm  plot, 
Though  every  nare  4fact  it  not.       Hudibr.,  I,  i,  7i3. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  the  word 
was  never  common,  as  it  would  have 
exposed  my  name  to  many  bad  puns. 

tBetween  the  mouth  and  eyes  th'  expanded  mare 
Doth  carnal  with  spiritual  things  compare. 

OtPen's  Epigrams,  WTJ. 

NARRE.     Nearer;  nfler,  Dutch. 

To  kerke  the  narre,  firom  God  more  farre. 

Spens.  Sh.  Kal.,July,  97. 

So  explained  in  Spenser's  Glossary 
subjoined. 

Eftsoones  of  thousand  billowes  shouldred  narre, 

Ruines of  Bome.l  21S. 
So  did  Uran,  the  narre  the  swifter  move. 

PenUtr.  Jread.,  vol.  i,  p.  92. 

Minshew's  Dictionary  refers  from 
narre,  to  near.  "  Narr,  nearer,  pro- 
pior."  Coles.  Hence  the  phrase 
"never  the  near,"  is  formed  from, 
never  the  narre,  i.  e.,  the  nearer.  See 
Neake. 
NASHE,  THOMAS,  or  more  commonly 
TOM.  A  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  whose  works  are  now  collected 
for  their  rarity,  rather  than  any  other 
merit.  Whoever  would  see  a  good 
specimen  of  his  style  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  his 
works,  may  see  his  Lenten  Stuff,  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi, 
p.  143.  There  they  will  see  that,  in 
his  ambition  to  be  superlatively  witty, 
he  never  says  anything  in  a  common 


way,  to  that  eveiy  sentence  is  an 
enigma,  and  must  have  been  so  even 
in  his  own  days.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, however,  his  works  are  an  ample 
storehouse  of  quaint  phrases,  and  po- 
pular allusions. 

fNASKIN.  A  cant  term  for  a  prison. 
It  occurs  in  Higden's  Modern  Essay 
on  the  Tenth  Satyr  of  Juvenal,  1686, 
p.  38. 

fNATHE.    The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

And  let  the  restlesse  spokes,  and  whirling  natkes. 
Of  mj  eternal  chariot  on  the  proud 
Aspiring  back  of  towring  Atlas  rest. 

PhHtisqfSeyros,\6hS. 

NATHELESSE,  adv.  Not  the  less,  or 
nevertheless 

Yet  nathdesse  it  could  not  doe  him  die. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  54. 

It  is  more  commonly  contracted  to 
naih^less, 
NATHEMORE.     Not  the  more. 

But  nathemore  would  that  oora^eous  swayne 
To  her  yedd  patsage,  'gainst  his  lord  to  go. 

F.  $.,  I.  viii.  IS. 

So  also  I,  ix,  25. 

Both  this,  and  the  preceding  word, 
properly  belong  rather  to  an  earlier 
period,  but  are  common  in  Spenser, 
and  his  imitators.  They  are  used 
also  by  Fairfax  in  his  Tasso. 
NATURAL,  s.     Native  disposition. 

And  yet  this  much  his  courses  doo  approve, 
Ue  was  not  bloody  in  his  9taturaU. 

Dan.  Ci9.  Wars,  it.  48. 
A  buffonne  or  counterfet  foole,  to  heare  him  speake 
wisely,  which  is  like  himself^  it  is  no  sport  at  all, 
bnt  for  such  a  counterfet  to  taJke  and  Inoke  fooliahly, 
it  maketh  ns  laugh,  because  it  is  no  part  of  his 
naturalL  Puttenham,  III,  U,  p.  94S. 

See  also  the  examples  in  Johnson. 
NAVE,  for  navel ;  as  the  nave,  or  centre 
of  a  wheel. 

And  ne'er  shook  hands  nor  bid  fsrewel  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  mom  to  the  chi^ 
And  fix'd  his  bead  upon  our  battlements.  Macb.X  9. 

The  commentators  would  fain  sub- 
stitute nape ;  but  besides  that  a  cut 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  jaws 
would  not  meet  with  any  of  the  seams, 
or  sutures  of  the  skull,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  wound  to  give, 
when  he  *'  faced  the  slave,"  a  head 
so  cut  would  be,  as  Capell  observes, 
in  an  awkward  state  to  place  upon 
the  battlements.  He  surely  ripped 
up  his  bowels,  and  then  cut  off  his 
head.  Nave  is  the  reading  of  both 
folios.  Shakespeare  also  has  it  in 
the  common  acceptation. 
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NAUGHT,  a.  Bad,  naughty ;  from  ne 
Qugkt^  not  anything :  therefore  good 
for  nothing,  or  wordiless.  [From  the 
A.-S.  na-Mnht,  no  thing.]  A  custom 
haa  prevailed  of  writing  naught, 
when  bad  ia  meant ;  but  nought,  in 
the  sense  of  nothing.  The  familiar 
word  naughtv  probably  aided  this 
mistaken  distinction  ;  but  the  words 
are  precisely  the  same.  Be  naught, 
or  go  and  be  naught,  was  formerly  a 
petty  execration  of  common  usage, 
between  anger  and  contempt,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  others  that 
are  worse,  as,  be  hanged,  he  curst,  &c. ; 
awhile,  or  the  while,  was  frequently 
added,  merely  to  round  the  phrase. 
Mr.  Gifford  has  abundantly  confirmed 
this  usage,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
puzzle  of  the  commentators  upon  the 
following  passage : 

Harry,  lirl  be  better  employed,  and  httMmakt  a»1nU. 

Am  you  hke  it,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes. 

Come  away,  and  bt  namgkt  awkiU. 

StoruqfK.  Dariut, 
Oet  yon  both  in  and  6#  naught  awkilt.  Swetuau, 

"With  several  other  instances,  in  a 
note  on  the  words,  "Be  curst  the 
while;**  in  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  actii, 
p.  421. 

tBnt  for  those  of  the  ttandinn  watert,  beleeve  me 
they  are  etarke  namghtt  even  as  also  every  idle  crea- 
ture is.  PainngtrofBtn9*nHto,\t\%. 

NAUGHTY-PACK.  A  term  of  re- 
proach to  male  or  female,  occurring 
almost  always  in  this  compound 
form. 

She's  a  varlet— a  uaugktv^paci. 

Boarimgairl,0.Yl^yi,p.90. 
Having  two  lewde  dangfaters,  no  better  than  uemghtg 
packs,  Jpprektm.  oflkrtt  ffiteku. 

He  eall'd  me  pank,  and  pander,  and  doxy,  and  the 
vilest  nicknamei,  as  if  I  had  been  an  arrant  nmmgktg' 
pack.  Ckapm.  Mag-day ,  act  iv,  p.  88,  repr. 

Applied  also  to  a  man : 

Qot  a  weneh  with  ehilde, 
Thon  nmugMg  foekt^haa  hast  undone  thyself  for 
ever.  BowUg*s  Shoemaker  a  Gsmt.,  O  4 

The  editor  of  a  reprint  of  the  May- 
day says  it  is  still  used  in  the 
northern  counties,  but  gives  no  proof. 
Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  88. 

tDoest  thoa  still  tpcake  ambigoonsly  to  me,  thon 
naughtUpacke  f  Termee  M  EugUsh,  1614. 

MAWL,  s.  An  awl ;  by  a  familiar  and 
easy  transmutation,  a  nawl,  instead 
of  an  awL  So,  probably^  a  nidget, 
for  on  idiotf  and  others. 


There  shall  be  no  more  shoe-mending; 
Every  man  shall  have  a  si>ecial  care  of  his  own  soal. 
And  m  his  pocket  carry  his  two  confessors. 
His  lingel  and  his  nam. 

B.  and  FL  Woman  PUat^d,  iv,  1. 

Tusser  spells  it  nail : 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit-leather  and  nallt 
With  collars  and  harness.  Husbandry. 

[So  a  nawger,  for  an  auger,"] 

tTbey  bore  the  tronk  with  a natoger,tMd. ther  iMueth 
ont  sweet  potable  liquor. 

HowtlTs  Familiar  Utters,  16S0. 

f  NAY.  To  say  nag,  to  deny.  A  com- 
mon phrase. 

And  yon  say  not  nay,  bat  that  he  is  priesoner  for  aU 
that.  Sir  T.  Mare's  Workes,  1667. 

NAY- WARD,  a.  Towards  a  negative, 
or  a  nay.  Ward,  as  an  adjunct  im- 
plying tendency,  was  added  at  this 
period  to  almost  all  words.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  God-ward,  to  im- 
ward,  &c. 

Ton  would  believe  my  saying 
Howe'er  yon  lean  to  the  nay-noard. 

Wintet's  TaU,\x,\, 

NAY-WORD,  *.    A  watch-word. 

And,  in  any  ease,  have  a  nay^word,  that  yon  maj 
know  one  another's  mind.  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  i, 

A  proverb,  a  bye- word. 

Let  me  alone  with  him,  if  I  do  not  gall  him  into  a 
nay-word,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do 
not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  slraiglit  in  ray  bed. 

TtoeL  K,  ii,  8. 

fNAZOLD.    A  fool. 

1  know  some  selfe-conceited  naaold,  and  some 
jaundice-fac'd  ideot,  that  uses  to  deprave  and  detract 
from  mens  worthinesse,  by  their  base  obloquy. 

Optiek  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

fNEALED.     For  anealed ;  tempered. 

He'l  fit  his  strength,  if  you  desire. 
Just  as  his  horse,  lower  or  higher. 
And  twist  his  limbs  hke  nealed  wjer. 

Cartwright's  Poems,  1S51. 

NEAP.    See  Neip. 

NEARE,  or  NEERE,  for  nearer. 
Substituted  for  narre,  when  that 
began  to  grow  obsolete.  See 
Nabre. 

Better  far  ofT,  than  near  be  m^er  the  near. 

Shakesp,  Keh.  U,  v,  1. 
Of  friends,  of  foes,  behold  my  fonle  expence. 
And  neper  tks  neere.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  S6i. 

Bat  welaway  1  all  was  in  vayne,  my  neele  is  never  the 
neere.  O.  PL,  ii,  16. 

Much  will  be  said,  and  n^er  a  whit  tke  near. 

Drayton,  Eel.  7. 
Look  upon  the  matter  vourself.  Poore  men  put  up 
bils  every  day,  and  nothing  tke  neere. 

Latimer,  Serm.  to  K.  Edw.,  p.  117. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
alone : 

Pardon  me,  countess.  1  will  come  no  near. 

Fiw.  Ill,  i,  2,  Prolus,  p.  3,  pag.  14. 

NEAT,  9.  Horned  cattle  of  the  ox 
species.  Pure  Saxon.  In  Scotland 
corrupted  to  nolt  and  nowt.  See 
Jamiesou. 
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And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  ealf 

Are  aU  caU'd  neat.  WiiU.  2ViI«,  ii,  8. 

Shakespeare  there  puns  upon  it ;  the 
same  word  afforded  a  quibble  also  to 
air  John  Harrington: 

The  pride  of  Galla  now  it  jrown  lo  great, 

She  seeks  to  be  simam'd  G«Ua  the  imo/. 

Bttt  wltf)  her  merits  shall  and  manners  scan, 

May  think  the  term  is  due  to  her  good  man. 

Ask  von.  which  way  ?    Metluiiks  your  wits  are  doll. 

My  shoomaker  resolve  yoa  can  at  full. 

Neat's  leather  is  both  oze-hide,  cow,  and  bulL 

JSfifframu,  B.  iii,  49. 

That  is,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
tieat,  a  horned  beast. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  neat 

Unto  the  dowlaps  up  in  meat.  Eerrick,  Hetp.^  p.  270. 

The  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  is  suf- 
ficiently ilhistrated  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Neat-herd  is  also  well  known,  but 
not  equally  its  female, 
NEATRESSE,  «.  A  servant  to  a  neat- 
herd; a  female  attending  upon  cattle. 

Tlir  neatreese,  longio];  for  uie  rest. 
Did  egge  him  on  to  tell. 
Percy's  BaUads,  ii,  249,  from  Wamer's  Album's 
Engl.,  B.  iv,  cli.  30. 

It  occurs  again  at  line  259,  Percy. 
NEAT-HOUSE,  *.,  that  is,  cow-house. 
Also  the  name  of  a  celebrated  garden, 
and  place  of  entertainment,  at  Chelsea, 
in  the  time  of  Massinger.  The  garden 
was  famous  for  melons. 

The  neat-house  for  musk-melons,  and  the  gardens 

Where  we  traffic  for  asparagus,  are  to  me 

In  the  other  world.  Massing.  City  Mad.,  iii,  1. 

The  Neat  houses,  near  Chelsea  bridge, 
are  noticed  in  Dodsley*s  London  and 
its  Environs,  1761,  and  remained 
within  my  own  recollection,  probably 
on  the  same  spot.  There  was  also 
Neat-house-lane,  on  upper  Milbank, 
in  the  same  vicinity. 
NEB,  8.  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Saxon. 
Also  metaphorically  used  for  the  pro- 
jecting point  of  anything. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bilJ^  to  him. 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife. 
To  her  alioa-ing  husband.  Winter^s  TaU,  i,  S. 

The  amorous  wormes  of  love  did  bitterly  gnaa-e  and 
teare  his  heart,  wyth  the  nebs  of  their  forked  heads. 
Painter's  Pal.  of  PL,  cited  by  Steevens. 

Nib  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  is  principally  applied  to 
the  point  of  a  pen  : 

Rostrum — the  bill,  beake,  or  nib. 

Higins*s  Nomenel.,  p.  53. 

fNEB-TIDE.     The  neap  tide. 

Bold  ocean  foamcs  with  spight,  his  neb-tides  roore, 
Hts  billowes  top  and  topmusi  high  doe  soare. 

Historic  of  JUiuo  and  Bellama,  16S8. 

+NECENESS.   Fnstidiousness,  coyness? 

1  then  could  haunt  the  market  and  the  fay  re, 
And  in  a  fruUcke  humour  leape  and  spring. 


TQl  she  whoM  beantie  did  surpane  lU  f^Tre, 
Did  with  hear  frosty  uecenesse  nip  my  spnnf . 

Taylor's  Worke$,  1830. 

tNECESSARY  WOMAN. 

Hie  admittance  being  denied  him,  and  the  paange 
Kept  strict  .by  thee,  my  necesaary  woman. 

Tht  Second  Matden*s  Tragedy,  p.  69. 

NECK-VERSE, «.  The  verse  read  by 
a  malefactor,  to  entitle  him  to  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  therefore  eventually  to 
save  his  fife.  Generally  the  first 
verse  of  the  Slst  Psalm.     See  Hiss- 

BEBE. 

Within  forty  foot  of  the  gallows,  oonninc  Irii  madk- 
verse.  Jaw  pfMtdta,  O.  PL,  Tiii,  8S8. 

And  it  behoves  me  to  be  secret,  or  else  my  naei-mrss 
cun  fcon].  Promos  ir  CSsjv.,  nr,4 

Madam,  I  hope  your  grace  will  stand 
Betweene  me  and  my  neck-terse,  if  1  be 
Call'd  in  question  for  opening  the  king's  letters. 

Histor.  o/K.  Letr,  1606.  6  Old  Pkys,  ii,  p.  410. 
Hare  not  vour  instruments 
To  tone,  when  you  should  strike  up,  bnt  twang  it 

perfectly. 
As  you  would  read  your  nack-aerss. 

Mau.  Guard.,  {▼.  1. 

It  is  alluded  to  here,  in  the  song  of  a 
prisoner : 

At  holding  np  of  a  hand. 


Though  our  chaplain  cannot  preach, 

" ilyyc 

To  read  of  the  hardest  psalm. 


Yet  he'll  suddenly  you  teach. 


Je.  of  CompL,  ire.^  1713,  p.  908. 

This  passage  seems  to  imply,  that  a 
particularly  difficult  psalm  might  be 
proposed. 
fNECK-WEED.    Hemp. 

Some  call  it  neck-weed,  for  it  hath  a  tricke 
To  ciure  the  necke  that's  troubled  with  the  eridc 
For  my  part  all's  one,  call  it  what  you  please, 
Tis  soveraigne  'gainst  each  common-wealth  disease. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

fNECKERCHER.  A  kerchief  for  the 
neck. 

A  neckereUr  or  partlet,  amicnhim  Tel  amictorinm. 

NTiMoif'  JHetionarU,  ed.  1606,  p.  S17. 

fNECOCIANUM.  Tobacco.  Taylor'9 
TForkes,  1630.     See  Niootiana. 

NED  WHITING.  A  famous  bear,  in 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson,  known  pro- 
bably by  the  name  of  hit  keeper ;  as 
there  vras  one  also  called  Oeorge 
Stone,  another  Sackerson, 

Then  out  at  the  banqueting  house  window,  when  Ned 
Whiting  or  George  Stone  were  at  the  stake. 

B.  Jons.  Bfiamma,  iii,  1. 

See  Stone,  and  Sackebsgn. 
NEEDAM'S     shore.     An     indigent 
situation.     An  allusion  chiefly  to  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  namely  tieed. 

Soon  less  line  host  at  Needham's  shore. 

To  crave  the  beggar's  boone*       Tutser,  1679,  p.  15B. 

Thus  Lothbury  is  often  introduced 
to  signify  unwillingness,  from  loths 
and    many    similar   alluttona   were 
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commoD  and  proverbial.    See  Loth- 

BURY. 

NEEDLE,  phr.  To  hit  the  needle,  the 
same  aa  to  cleave  the  pin,  in  archery, 
exactlj  to  hit  the  small  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  mark. 

Tafcifilr  ito  had  Ai<  Og  needU  in  that  deriae. 

Ptmir.  Jre^dW. 

NEEDLT,  adv.    Necessarily. 

Or  if  aoar  woe  delights  in  fellowBhip, 
And  mttdhi  will  be  rank'd  with  other  grfefik 

Rom.  4- Jul.,  ^i. 
But  BoUieri  lince  I  needly  mnst  to  Rome. 

Lo^rs  Woumis  of  Civ.  War,  1594,  iig.  £  S. 

NEELD,  or  NEELE,  s.    A  needle. 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artiftcial  i^oda, 

Have  with  oar  iu*Us  created  boUi  one  flower. 

Mi4U.N.D.,iu,i. 
Their  thimble*  into  armed  gantleta  change. 
Their  nttids  to  laneea.  JT.  /oiU,  v,  2. 

The  old  copies  read  needPs,  but  it  is 
certain  that n^e/cf  was  then  used;  and 
the  Yerse^  in  these  places,  demands 

it: 

JOeep  derka  ahe  domba,  and  with  her  ueHd  eompoaea 
If atore'a  own  ahape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 

PericUtt  ▼,  S,  Choroa. 
See,  he  aide, 
Thia  ahameleaae  whore,  for  thee  fit  weapona  were 
Thy  m^U  and  apindle,  not  a  aword  and  apeare. 

Fntf.Ta*so,TX,9b. 

The  commentators  cite  many  more 
instances.  In  Gammer  Gurton,  it  is 
most  frequently  neele,  and  rhymes  to 
/eele,  &c.  0.  PL,  ii.  Yet  needle  is 
also  used,  as  p.  37- 
To  NEESE,  or  NEEZE,  v.  To  sneeze. 
It  is  entered  in  Minshew»  as  well  as 
sneeze. 

And  waxen  in  thdr  mirth,  and  ueete,  and  awenr. 

Oh,  air.  I  will  make  jon  take  luuiuff  powder  thia 
twentie  dayea.  Mmutekmnu,  6  pL,  i,  149. 

In  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures  it  formerly  occurred  twice ; 
but  in  one  of  the  passages  (2  Kings, 
iv,  35)  it  haa  been  tacitly  changed, 
in  the  modem  editions,  to  sneezed; 
in  the  other  (Job,  zli,  18)  the  old 
word  is  retained.  Probably  because 
it  appears  to  have  some  difference  in 
signification.  It  is  said  of  the  Levi- 
a^n. 

By  hia  imnrngt  a  light  doth  ahine. 

Miss  Smith,  however,  in  her  trans- 
lation, changed  it  to  sneezings. 
Niezing  root,  or  niesewort,  is  the 
white  hellebore  in  Minshew,  and 
neesing-root  in  Wilkins. 
Henry  More  seems  to  have  used 
neezings,  for  exhalations : 


Ton  nmmer  ntetiHct,  when  the  inn  ia  iet| 

That  fill  the  air  witn  a  quick  fading  fire, 

Ceaae  from  your  fluahinn.      Pkilot.  Poem,  p.  S28. 

NEGATIVE.  The  duplication  of  the 
negative  did  not  always,  in  our 
earlier  writers,  destroy  its  force,  but 
rather  strengthened  it ;  nor  was  this 
peculiar  to  one  or  two,  but  general. 

But  1,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat. 
Nor  never  needed  that  1  ahould  entreat 

7Vi».  Skr.,  ir,  8. 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  peraon, 
Nor  to  no  Boman  elae.  Jul.  Cits.,  iii,  1. 

Where  see  the  note.  The  instances 
in  Shakespeare  are  innumerable. 
But  see  other  authors : 

You,  Frederick, 
By  no  meana  be  not  aeen.        B.  ^  Fl.  Chances,  iii,  4 
Nor  have  no  private  buaincaa.  Ihid.,  Wife  for  M.,  i,  1. 
For  needleaae  feare  did  never  vantage  none. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  49. 
Aske  not  for  me,  nor  add  not  to  my  woea. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  U,  ▼,  p.  176. 
Nor  would  ahe  atay  for  no  advice. 
Until  her  maida  that  were  ao  nice. 
To  a-ait  on  her  were  fitted. 

Drayton's  NympkteUs,  p.  466. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  mul- 
tiply these  examples  to  a  great  extent. 
It  was  the  genuine  language  of  the 
time. 
fNEGLECTIVE.  Negligent;  neglect- 
ful. 

If  assured  profit  cannot  perawade  you,  but  that  yon 
m'ill  still  be  negleetive  and  atupid,  then  am  i  sorry 
that  I  have  written  so  much,  to  so  little  purpose. 

Taylor^s  Worket,  1630. 

NEIF,  s.  Fist,  or  hand.  Still  current 
in  the  north,  according  to  Grose. 
Coles  also  calls  it  northern.  Engl. 
Diet.  Accordingly  we  find  it  in 
Gavin  Doudos's  .£neid : 

And  smyttnd  arith  neiffis  hia  breist,  allace! 

Uh  JBn.,  o.  123,  L  46. 

See  Junius,  Etymol.,  and  Ruadiman's 
Gloss.  Also  Jamieson's  Diet.,  v. 
Neive.  Neyve  is  also  in  Tim  Bobbin^ 
in  the  same  sense.     See  Jamieson. 

Give  me  your  ndf,  monaiear  Muatard-seed. 

Mide.  N.  B.,  iv,  1. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kias  thy  neif,  S  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Also  written  nue/: 

I  wn'  not»  my  good  two-penny  raacal ;  reach  me  thy 
neuf.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4. 

Thy  M^ff  once  again. 

Boiel.  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

NEMPT,  part.  Named  ;  from  an  old 
verb  to  nempne,  used  by  Chaucer. 
Nemnan,  Saxon. 

Aa  must  disdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt, 
Or  a  warmonger  to  oe  basely  nempt. 

Spens.  F.  q..  111.  x,  29. 

NEPHEW,  s.  Grandson ;  as  nepos,  in 
Latin. 

And  your  young  and  tall 
Nephews,  hia  [your  son's!  sons,  grow  np  in  your 
embracei.  B.  Jons.  Musq.  cfAug.,  voi  vi,  p.  i;i5. 
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Pan  on,  aud  to  posterity  tell  thia. 
Yet  lee  thou  tell  but  tnuy  what  luth  been ; 
Say  to  our  nephews  that  tnoa  once  hast  seen 
In  perfect  hunan  ihape,  all  heavenly  bliaa. 

Used  also  by  Spenser  in  the  general 
sense  of  descendant : 


This  people'i  vertne  yet  ao  flrnitltdl 

Of  Tertnooa  nephetpt,         Buins  qfSomit  Tiii,  8. 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  and  exem- 
plifies both  these  senses,  adding  "  out 
of  use."  For  the  former  he  quotes 
Hooker  and  Dryden. 
N£R£,  V.  Were  not,  or,  had  they  not 
been  ;  like  the  other  verbs  formed  by 
the  negatiTe\  niU,  nould,  &c. 

He  trembled  so,  that,  nere  hit  squirei  betide, 
Tu  huld  him  up,  he  had  sank  down  to  eronud. 

Fkirf.Tu$o,x\i,  SI. 

fNESCIO  QUID. 

A  bark  of  a  tree,  which  apothecaries  call  ueseio  fuid; 
itt  was  first  brought  over  to  bee  used  by  dyers ;  but 
not  answering  expeclMtion  in  their  facultie,  iti  was 
made  use  of  to  scent  tobacco :  itt  gives  a  fine  fragrant 
sceot.  Wari^t  Diary. 

fNESCOCK.     A  fondling. 

Netcoet,  nestcock,  a  wanton  fondling,  that  was  never 
fipom  home.    See  Cockney. 

Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

NESH,  a.  Tender,  weak,  soft ;  nesc, 
Saxon.     It  vras  used  by  Chaucer. 

Of  cheese, — he  saith  it  is  too  hard ;  he  saith  it  is  too 
nesk.      Ckoise  of  Change,  1585,  iu  Cens.  Ut.,  ix,  4S6. 

I  presume  that  it  is  still  used  as  a 
proTincial  word,  for  it  not  only 
appears  in  Grose's  Provincial  Glos- 
sary, but  is  employed  by  Mr.  Crowe, 
in  his  Lewesdon  Hill : 

The  darker  fir,  light  ash,  and  the  nesh  tops 

Of  the  young  hazel  join.  Ver.  81. 

NESS,  «.  From  nese^  Saxon,  a  nose, 
or  projecting  promontory  of  land. 
Often  found  in  composition,  as  Sheer- 
ness,  Black-ness,  &c. ;  but  also  sepa- 
rately : 

Without  bridge  she  venters. 
Through  feU  Charibdis  aniffalse  Syrtes'  nesse. 

Syh.  Du  Bart. 

fNET-SHORES. 

Net  shores:  litle  forkcs  wherewith  nets  are  set  and 
borne  up  for  wild  beasts.  Nomtndator. 

NETHER .  STOCKS,  *.  Stockings; 
that  is,  lower  Hocks,  The  breeches 
were  the  upper  stocks.  Thus,  haut- 
de-chausses,  and  bas-de-chausses,  were 
the  old  French  names  for  those  two 
parts  of  dress;  the  latter  having 
retained  the  abbreviated  name  of  bos. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  whole  was 
originally  in  one,  like  the  present 
pantaloons,  under  the  name  oichausse. 


made  hose  in  English.  See  Hose. 
Thus  Cotgrave: 

Ckamts;  f.    A  lioae,  a  itocking,  or  u4tksr^iodt  {ias 
de  chouse),  alao  a  breek,  or  breech,  in  wliich  tense  it 
ia  moat  commonly  plnral  (haut  de  choMues). 
When  a  man  ia  over-lusty  at  legs,  than  he  wean 
wooden  nethar-stocks.  JRng  Lear,  ii,  4w 

That  is,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks. 

An  high  paire  of  ailke  nether-stockes  that  covered  all 
his  buttockes  and  loignea.  PuiUnk^  p.  SS7. 

Then  have  they  neyther-stoekes  to  theae  ^y  kosen, 
not  of  doth  (though  never  so  fine)  for  that  la  thoi^cht 
too  base,  but  of  Jarsey,  worsted,  crewell,  silke,  thnd, 
and  such  like,  or  els  at  the  least  of  the  finest  yawn 
that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiously  knit,  with  open 
aeame  down  the  iegge,  with  quirkes  and  ciockea  about 
the  ancklea,  and  sometime  (haplie)  interlaced  with 
golde  or  silver  threds,  as  is  woonderfuU  to  beholde. 

Stubbes's  Jnat.  o/Jhuses.p, 81. 
The  nether^tocke  was  of  the  purest  Granado  silke. 

Greene's  Quip,  i-cBS. 

We  see  what  a  luxury  silk  stockings 
were  at  first  esteemed.  Here  we  have 
upper  and  nether-stocks  together; 
the  latter  being,  as  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, an  allusion  to  the  stocks  for 
confining  the  lees: 

Thy  twpfr-stocks,  be  titj  stuff  with  silke  or  flocks. 
If  ever  oeoome  thee  like  a  nether  paire  of  stocks. 

Eeytoood's  Bpiyr, 

Sometimes  also  the  upper-stocks  were 
called  Oyeb-stocks.     See  that  word. 

NETTLE.  To  water  one,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  was  said  proverbially  to 
cause  peevish  and  fretful  humour. 
See  Greene's  Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v, 
397.  See  Howell's  English  Proverbs, 
P4b. 

fNETTLE-CHEESE. 

The  third  profit  which  ariseth  from  the  dairy  is 
cheeae,  of  wnich  there  are  two  kinds,  moming-milk- 
cheese,  nettle  cheese:  But  the  moming-milk-cheeae  ia 
for  the  most  part  the  fiittest,  and  the  nest  cheeae  that 
ia  ordinarily  made  in  the  kingdom. 

Dnnton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  ISM. 

fNETTLE-PORRIDGE. 

There  we  did  eat  aome  nettle  porridge,  which  was 
made  on  purpoae  to-day  for  some  of  their  cominc. 
and  was  very  good.  Pepy^  I>i»ry»  Feb.,  16S1. 

fNEW-ACQUAINTANCE.  A  disease 
very  similar  to  the  influenza,  which 
appeared  in  England  in  1562,  and  is 
described  under  that  name  in  a  letter 
printed  in  Wright's  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i,  113. 

fNEWALTY,  or  NEWELTY.    News. 

Noeella,  a  tale,  a  parable,  or  a  nemeltee, 

Thomas's  Bates  of  Italian  Orawmer,  1S63. 
1  Cit.  Good  Gorel,  stand  back,  and  let  me  see  a  litUe : 
mv  wife  loves  newaUies  abominationly,  and  I  ninst 
tell  her  something  about  the  king. 

T*e  Foung  rmg,  1S98. 

NE  W-CUT.    A  sort  of  game  at  cards. 

F.  You  are  best  at  ney^ut,  wue ;  you'll  phi j  at  that. 
W.  If  you  play  at  new- cut,  I*m  aooneat  hitter  of  any 
here,  for  a  wa^er.   V^hmmA.  wiM  JE,0.ft»vu,n6. 
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be  deemed  obtolete ;  but  see  Fanole, 
and  Fanoled.  A  Dr.  Tb.  Henahaw 
viabed  to  derive  it  from  new  eva*- 
gelU,  new  goBpella,  which,  according 
to  L;e,  Skinner  much  approved  ;  but 
to  me  it  Reemi  clear  that  Skinner 
meers  at  it,  aa  well  he  might.  He 
aaya,  "  aed  gratiii  ornitibui  litavit  vir 
artWu*  Doct.  Th.  H.  qui  dictum 
pntat  qnaii  new  nangelU,  (i.  e.)  aovn 
efangelia."  But  he  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  his  own,  "forte  ab  Ant. 
faitgleM  coepta ;  hoc  a  ^ahafengan  ;" 
and  this  is  clearly  right. 
tNEWS-BOOK.     A  newspaper. 

Tbii  ■■ciH4«ii',  upon  Ur.  Uoen'i  ihowing  LTtlnnm 
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■fNBW  YEAR.  A  complimentary  ad- 
dress, which  it  was  formerly  cuato- 
mary  for  Rholara  to  present  on  New- 
year's-day. 

A  vchciUcr  prcientcd  ■  fntnhtoriv  nrm  jttrt  uto 


jtt.  WiUi  tlut  ui  ThoiDU  Muon  delits'd  it  hin 
fefhine  »  la  attrr.  Wbo,  wtlLui  ft  tVD  dijel  mXier, 
fsiuc  fthd  bnmKlit  it  lum  ■■]  m  venti  wkjch  lir 

],  oiari:.  niiw  u  hri-rvruue  iKv.wUenubflfon  wii 

CofUft  Wiu,  nu,  uW  naeia,  ISll. 

+NEXT-DOOR.  A  near  approaeb,  or 
the  nearest  approach.  "  He  ia  next 
door  to  n  fool,"  i.  e.,  he  ia  not  far 
from  being  a  fool. 

To  dii|nM  <d  ■  mtttf  of  tUa  klnil  would  bin  beoi 
tbd  ml  ioor  to  tha  bang  CDBTiac*d. 

BjTHir  «  Tn§MH,  ins,  p.  to. 

NIAS,  or  NIAISB.  A  young  bkwk; 
from  niiit*,  French  ;  and  from  thia,  if 
my  conjecture  be  right,  an  a/<u  ia 
only  a  corruption.  See  Etas.  Also 
Miuahew,  under  "a  niat  hawk." 
Skinner,  however,  in  Nytu,  doubts 
which  ia  from  which. 
IdU^  «t.  (WMt  Hi4  k  thil  tka  Nnptaf 


1  NIG 

I  need  not  sa^  that  niaue  meana  also 
a  aimpleton,  in  French. 
Mr.  Gifford  thinks  a  niate  a  corrap- 
tion  from  an  eyeu;  but  it  would  be 
extraordinary  if  eym,  from  ey,  and 
niait,  from  nid,  had .  been  separately 
formed  in  the  two  languages.  Be- 
sides, many  of  our  terms  in  falconry 
come  from  the  French.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  ey  means  an  egg, 
not  a  nest. 
fNlBLES.     The  nipples. 

ThE  haia  or  otnbmiKua  wbou*  tha  nilk*  ii 

NICE,  in  one  passage  of  Shakespeare, 
seems  to  signify  foolish,  trifling.  It 
certainly  had  that  meaning  in  Chan- 
cer's  time,  and  was  auppoaed  to  be 
formed  from  the  French  nioi».  See 
Tyrwbitt's  Glossary.    Also  in  Gower. 

By  my  brDtherhoDd  1 

Of  dur  import :  mod  IliB  neglating  it 

iimj  do  much  duger.  J£mia  ^  JaL,  V,  t. 

Probably  it  meant  the  same  in  thia 

passage  alao  : 

Old  fMliioni  plMK  m  bat-  I  am  dW  k>  kIo 
Ta  cLftan  true  ruLa  for  odd  iuTcotioiu- 

Ttm.3h.,tii,l. 

This  removes  all  difficulty  from  the 
passage,  which   has    puzzled  several 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT.  The  patron  of 
■clioUrs,  being  a  learned  bishop,  but 
more  particularly  of  school-boys,  as 
he  was  remarkable  for  very  early 
piety.     So  Chancer ! 

S^m'%tMiu  >l>al  ever  in  mj  preHUM, 
Fur  lie  »  yoDg  to  Cnil  did  rcvcirnn. 

IVuniH'i  Tilt,  Stu.  1. 

Oo  his  day,  the  6tb  of  December,  in 
some  cathedrals,  a  boy-bithop  was 
chosen,  who  continued  in  office  till 
Innocents'  day,  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  J.  Gregory  gives  this  account 
of  it  in  hia  tract  entitled  Epiacopus 
Puerorum : 

Th«  ifiieafni  Ckorul*nim  wu  ■  choriiter  biibop 
chilHn  bj  liil  fellow  children  upon  S.  Nic^lai  due. 
DpoD  Ihi>  diie  nthir  Ui>d  >nie  otbiir.  becauH  it  ia 
•iD;ulul;goudoribiibi>bDp,{uS.  Piul  uid  of  bii 

ehilde.  and  Isl  a  bfi  •uufiHinl  si  ipjii  iuiaaliilit 

niyht  (It  laalcd  bn^er  at  tha  flnt)  the  rfiuopiit 
puroriim  waa  to  b»r  the  uma.  and  hohl  up  Uie  alats 
of  a  hiihop.  aiawerably  babitad  with  a  croiin  or 
pailonl-ttaff  in  hia  baud,  and  a  mittr  upon  hii  bead, 

nchci  than  Iboae  of  bialBpa  indeed 


¥vd.    Anil  thtrc- 


J.arisrii Opui^  18»,  p.  113. 

Btrype  gjives  a  more  particular  reaaon 
vhv  St.  Nieholat  wu  celebrated  by 
children : 

Tfas  UEBKBT'irtlili  (niiit  ind  biihop  mcr.Iof  wu  thai 

hMinl  \jt\]t  tm.  Uiat,  vliile  Ec  1b;  id  hi!  cndle, 
k4  fmj/rd  Wtdnaiisyt  and  Ffidayt,  lucking  iu:  tmew 
»  iaf  on  Ikaie  dayt.     And  hit  nictknot  liid  lim- 

fronlut  dtildhood,  u 
lore  Hith  the  falivil.c 
tUeltirmUli.      Stn_ 

See  also  Brady  a  Clafia   Caleodaria, 
Yol.ii,  on  Dec.  6. 
So  Pnttenham : 

lIcthuikilhiirEUDwtpo1»1ikebi>hiip7nci«fu.'  for 

th«  conptry  mhke  Ihcm  »  biahap,  who,  like  a  rooliah 
bn^H  pHth  about  bleum^  and  prtachiaB,  with  iDch 
GluJdllh  temu,  "v  makcLh  ibr  people  lau^L  at  bit 
tuoblh  OFimterteit  t[<tche(.       Jrt  qfl'xliji,  p.  928. 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
Boume'a  Papular  Antiquities,  edited 
by  Brand,  p.  362,  Svo.  U  was  pro- 
bably obaerted  in  «11  calhedraU,  na 
biahop  Lyttelton  conjectures  In  hia 
account  of  Exeter  (p.  11),  and  in 
mostacbools.  In  Hearne,  Liber  Niger, 
be  ia  called  tlie  bamt-biikop,  i.  e., 
child-bishop. 

Bnt  a  very  different  peraon  «as  also 
jocularly  called  St.  Nicholas,  nov 
conveited  into  Old  Nic/c ,-  the  anme 
person  whom  air  J.  Harington  haa 
called  taunle  Satan,  in  hia  intro- 
duction to  the  Blacksacnt. 
The  real  aaiut,  the  patron  of  srholara, 
is  principally  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
loning  pasaage ;  though,  perlinps, 
with  a  aly  reference  nlao  to  tlie  falae 


t.  TIieR.  audff.  AieAefubclbT  ipnil. 

But  it  was  clearly  the  Utter  who  gave 
a  name  to  St.  Nieholat  clerks,  when 
uaed  to  signify  thieves,  highwaymen, 
and  the  like.  Tanner,  in  a  lettir  to 
T.  Hearne,  baa  aiippoaed  that  title  to 
be  derived  to  them  from  tbe  unlucky 
pranka  of  the  young  clerks  attending 
on  the  boj/biticjt.    Letters  from  the 


V  NIC 

Bodl..  vol.  i,  p.  302.  Bat  thnr  cbild- 
iab  tricica  vere  little  applicable  to 
tbe  practicM  of  TiUaina  of  the  wont 
dearription,  wboae  patron  might  pro- 
perly be  aaint  Satan. 

a.  Bfarah,  if  tbi)  meet  not  wilh  jnit  jnc*dtu-> 
tUrti.vAfn  then  Ibia  neck.  C.  No.  I'll  Kwef 
it :  I  pr^^tliee  keep  that  for  the  haagibaii  i  for  1  iuaw 

hUcliaad  Daf.  1  ir".'/^  1. 

I  Ihiiik  •jaaivT  came  prenciiif  down  tbe  bitla  Troai 
EJDeitoD  a  eoaple  of  bv  totbcr  eoicBa,  mint 
NicLu^i  elTti.        Umlci  tt  Midm-M.  PI.,  til,  SH. 

Ben  Jonaon  complimenta  N.  Macfai- 
avcl  with  thia  title : 

He  thai  ia  cruel  to  halTci  |iaid  the  laid  St.  KieLiUi) 
n.  e.  Markiaret,  who  had  been  meotHHied  beferel 
bietb  DO  leaa  the  opportunitv  of  Uii  cmelij  Iban  C4 
-  LiMoiKria,  p.  loa.  Wh. 


Thasch  he  giie  name  to  ma  OU  Met. 

fJuMr.llL  1.1913. 

Thia  haa  been  supposed  to  be  an  error 
of  Butler'a,  the  name  of  Niek  for  the 
devil  being  much  older  than  Macfai- 
arel  i  but  It  ia  clearly  a  mere  aarcaam. 
ir  it  be  asked  how  tbe  old  gentleman 
did  obtain  that  name,  we  mnat 
answer,  from  the  northern  langnages, 
lalandic,  Swediab,  or  Dutch ;  where 
Nicka,  NicktH,  and  Nicker,  have  that 
sense.  Dr.  Grey  makea  it  Saion 
alao ;  but  that  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
unleaa  Lye'a  Saxon  Dictionary  be  de- 
fective. "Old  Nieka,"  says  air  W. 
Temple,  "was  a  sprite  that  came  to 
Btrangle  people  who  fell  into  tbe 
water;"  that  is,  among  the  Runic 
nationa.  Sir  W.  Temple,  on  Poetry, 
vol.  iii,  p.  431.  "Dehoc  Nieea,  sen 
NickcH,  ut  et  aliia  septeotrionalium 
idolia,  compeodio  disaerit  Jo.  Waai- 
hoviuB,  in  pnefatione  ad  vitas  aaoc- 
torum,"  aaya  Olaua  Wormina,  Mod. 
Dan.,  I,  G.  4.  There  ia  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Niek  waa  a  very  old 
name  for  the  devil ;  and  the  jest  of 
making  him  a  aeint,  muat  haveariaen 
after  the  Reformation,  in  profane 
ridicule  of  the  popish  aaint. 
fNlCK.  A  deceptive  bottom  in  a  beer- 
can,  by  which  the  cuatomera  vere 
cbented,  the  nick  below  and  tbe  froth 
above  filling  up  part  of  tbe  meaaure. 

And  thow  the*  Hj  are  fll'd  wilh  niit  amdfralL 
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...-.^  A  eoMdeBtkNii  IwtlcM,  8  riiter  of  oon,  kaowint 
fconwrt.j  to  be  BO  policy  in  her  way  of  life,  reeolved 
to  lesvie  off  Iranneat  loiue  Utile  time  1>efore  her 


to  depart  thii 


deoth,   fat  ord^  to  prepare  for  her  penage  orer 

rnen  ahe  porpoeea      * 
life  is  to  «•  a  aecret,  all  we  know  of  the  matter  is. 


Mad^  Moor.   But  when  ahe 


tliat  ahe  itill  eootinuea  the  miek  andfrolk  trade  as 
maL  Foor  Bo^  1741. 

f  NICK.  In  the  niek,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

Aad  aee  when  Meraa  cornea  just  in  tkt  met. 

PkiUuofSeyrot,mi. 

-fTo  NICK.  To  hit  exactly.  From  the 
preceding  phrase. 

He  intreated  him  to  be  ready  Tery  early  at  the  door 
before  the  waggon  was  to  go  out  of  town.  This 
dream  truly  disturbed  him  it  seems  verr  much,  and 
made  him  set  up  very  early ;  he  nicked  toe  time,  and 
met  with  the  waggoner  just  at  the  ?6ry  door,  and 
aaked  him  what  he  had  in  liis  cart. 

jiubre3f*t  MisetUatMS,  p.  50. 
She  mUkt  it,  youl  lay,  exactly. 

Th€  Pagan  Prince,  1890. 

To  nickname. 

Beliere  me,  sir,  in  a  little  time  you'll  be  melfd  the 
town-hulL  Pnnccu  of  CUm,  1689. 

fNICKERS.  Disorderly  people  and 
debauchees  who,  like  the  Roaring 
Boys,  insulted  passengers  and  at- 
tacked the  watch.  London*  was  for- 
merly infested  with  these  desperados. 
They  amused  themselves  especially 
with  breaking  people's  windows  with 
halfpence. 

tNICOTIAN.    Tobacco. 

TO  these  I  may  asaodat  and  Joyn  our  adulterat 
nicotian  or  tobaeo,  so  called  of  the  hn.  sir  Nicot^  that 
first  broi^ht  it  orer,  which  is  the  spirits  incubus, 
that  begeta  many  ugly  and  deformed  phantasies  in 
the  brain.  Optick  6tasu  of  Hum4>r$,  1639. 

NIDDICOCK,  #.  A  noodle,  a  foolish 
person  ;  possibly  quasi  neMing  cock, 
or  the  same  as  niding,  which  see,  and 

NiDGET. 

Oh,  Chrysost<mie  thou  .  .  .  desenrest  to  be  stak'd,  u 
well  as  buried  in  the  open  fields,  for  being  such  a 
goooc,  widgeon,  and  niddeeock,  to  djre  for  love. 

€kniton't  Fpsti90us  Notes,  p.  61. 
They  were  never  saeh  fond  niddicocket  as  to  offer 
any  man  a  rodde  to  beato  their  owne  taylea. 

Holinik,  Deter,  cflrel.,  6  8,  col.  1  a. 

Gayton  haa  once  made  it  niddecook, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  seems,  of  applying 
it  to  a  woman : 

Shee  was  Just  raeh  another  niddecook  u  Joan 
Gutierez.  Feet.  Notes,  p.  27. 

NIDGBRIES,  #.  Trifles.  Skinner 
and  Coles,    But  rather  fooleries.     See 

NiDGET. 

NIDGET,  NIGGET,  or  NIGEOT.  A 
fool.  HoweWe  Lexicon  Tetraglotion, 
&c.  Camden  seems  to  interpret  it  a 
coward : 

It  [that  is,  the  old  word  i^dimf}  ilgnifleth,  u  it 
acemeth,  no  more  then  al^ject,  VaaeHBinded,  false- 
hearted, eoward,  or  nidgei,       Cetmd.  Bnuumt,  p.  81. 

This  derifation  would   never    have 


been  adopted,  bat  on  the  authority  of 
so  great  a  man  aa  Camden ;  since  it 
is  neither  probable  in  itself,  nor  does 
it  give  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  doubtless  right,  as  to  the  sense 
of  Hiding  ;  but  nidgei  has  no  relation 
to  it.  It  is  formed,  probably,  from 
ideot,  currently  pronounced  idgeot; 
and  a  nidget,  or  nigeot^  is  no  more 
than  an  ideot,  carelessly  spoken ;  and 
that  is  its  exact  meaning : 

Fear  him  not,  mistress,  'tis  a  gentle  nigget,  yon  mar 
play  with  him.  Changeling,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  2fi7« 

NIDING,  s.  A  coward,  a  base  wretch ; 
nithing,  Saxon,  from  nith,  vileness. 
Camden  says  of  this  word,  that  it 
has  had  more  force  than  abracadabra^ 
or  any  word  of  magical  use,  having 
levied  armies  and  subdued  rebellious 
enemies : 

For  when  there  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  aninst  king 
William  B^ifus  ...  he  proclaimed  that  ul  subjects 
should  repare  to  his  campe,  upon  no  other  penalty, 
but  that  whoever  refused  to  come  should  be  reputed  a 
niding ;  they  swarmed  to  him  immediately  from  all 
sides,  in  such  numbers,  that  he  had  in  few  dnys  an 
infinite  armie,  and  the  rebells  therewith  were  so 
terrified  that  forthwith  they  yeelded.  Bemains,  p.  81. 

The  other  example  I  must  borrow 
from  Mr.  Todd. 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  nidina,  the  pulse  of 
whose  soul  beats  but  faintly  towarmi  heaveu, — ^who 
will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  hia 
temple.  Howell  on  For.  Tra»el$,  p.  339. 

NIECE,  if  the  following  passage  be 
correct,  means  there,  a  relation  in 
general.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
nephew  sometimes  meant  a  grandson, 
or  more  remote  descendant.  See 
Nephew. 

Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  Udy. 
An  heir,  and  niece,  ally'd  unto  the  auke. 

T»oQ€nt,Ver.,if,'L 

NIFLE,  8.  A  trifle.  Used  by  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  T.,  7342,  but  not  disused 
after  his  time.  From  a  Norman  word 
Nijle.  See  Kelham's  Norman  Diet., 
and  that  perhaps  from  nijh,  a  drop 
banging  at  the  nose.  Diet,  du  Vieux 
Langage,  vol.  ii.  We  find  in  a  pro- 
verb, given  in  Withals'  Dictionary, 
1616,  12mo, 

Munus  letideme,  as  good  as  mflee  in  a  bi^j;.      P.  536. 

Coles  has,  '*A  nijie,  titivilitium." 
Lat.  Diet.  See  also  Howell's  Lex. 
Tetr. 

Here  the  gu-ga-girles  gingle  it  with  his  neat  nijlee. 

aitus's  Cater-Ckar.,  1631,  p.  19. 
The  subject  of  it  was  not  farr  to  seeke. 
Fine  wiUa  worke  mickle  matter  out  of  nifiee. 

Mite.  Jni.  Angk  in  It,  Prince,  p.  40. 
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NIFLINO,  a.  Trifling;  from  the 
former. 

Fw  a  poor  uURng  tor,  that'i  wone  than  nothing. 

LadyJUmonp,tZh. 

A  niffling  fellow  is  sometimes  said 
even  now,  in  contempt,  and  means 
probably  the  same.  The  expression 
is  current  in  Devonshire.  Niffy- 
naffy  may  have  a  similar  origin. 
fNIGARDISE.     Greediness  ;  avarice. 

And  hence  it  appeared  plainely,  that  thin  was  done 
upon  fraudulent  malice  rather  than  mgardiu. 

Auimianus  MareeUinus,  1609. 

fNIGGISH.     Stingy;  mean. 

A  moit  niggisk  and  miserable  man. 

Copley**  mts,  Fit*,  and  Fancies,  18H  P-  ISO. 
Asclepiad,  tliat  gredie  carle, 

By  fortune  founde  a  mouse. 
As  he  about  his  lodgyng  lookt 
Within  his  niggi*he  house. 

Kendall**  Flower*  of  EpigrammeSf  1577- 
And  yet  kno^K-iog  them  to  be  suche  nige*he  penny- 
fathe'n,  that  thej  be  sure  as  long  as  they  live,  not  the 
worthe  of  one  farthinge  of  that  heape  of  gold  shall 
come  to  them.  More**  Utopia,  1551. 

NIGGLE,  V.     To  trifle,  or  play  with. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 
Ton  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion. 

Ma**.  Emp.  of  the  &ut,  v,  8. 

Also  to  squeeze  out,  or  bring  out 
slily : 

I  had  but  one  poor  penny,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to 
miggle  out,  and  buy  a  hoUy  wand,  tograce  him  through 
the  streets.  Hone*t  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  422. 

fNIGHTERTAILE.  Night-time.  Saxon. 

i.  And  that  yee  do  provide,  that  at  all  times  con- 
venient covcnable  watch  be  kept,  and  that  the 
lanthomea  with  light  bv  niahtertaue  in  old  manner 
accustomed  be  banged  forth,  and  that  no  man  go  by 
nigktertaUe  without  light,  nor  with  visard,  on  the 
peril  that  bdongeth  thereto. 

Calthrop**  Report*,  1670. 

NIGHT-MARE,  «.  The  fanciful  name 
for  that  oppression  which  is  some- 
times felt  in  disturbed  sleep ;  sup- 
posed to  be  a  demon,  or  incubus. 
For  the  derivation,  see  Todd.  Drayton 
has  poetically  made  queen  Mab  her- 
self the  agent  in  it : 

And  Mab,  his  mernr  queen,  by  night. 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
(In  older  times  the  mare  ihni  hight) 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

NjfmpJddiOt  p.  453. 

See  Mare. 

In  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays  we  have  a  spell  against  the 
night-mar e^  which  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  lines  quoted  from 
K.  Lear: 

Have  at  you  with  a  niglit-spell  then ! 

St.  George,  St.  George,  our  lady's  knight, 
Ue  walks  by  duv,  he  walks  by  night  j 
And  when  he  had  her  found. 
He  her  beat  and  her  bound, 
Untill  to  him  her  troth  she  pUght, 
She  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night. 

Mom,  TkomMi,  Yf,  6. 


The  same  is  cited,  with  a  few  yaria- 
tions,  in  B.  Scott's  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft,  p.  48,  ed.  1665. 
NIGHT-RAIL,  «.  A  sort  of  loose  robe, 
or  pendent  vest,  thrown  over  tbe 
other  dress ;  still  in  use  in  the  time 
of  the  Spectator.  Kersey  explains  it 
as  a  sort  of  gorget,  or  whisk,  but 
erroneously.  They  were  sometimes 
very  costly.  Among  the  extravagances 
of  fine  ladies  are  mentioned. 

Sickness  feign'd. 
That  your  night-rail*  of  forty  pounds  a-piece, 
Might  be  seen  with  en?y  of  the  Tiaitanta. 

Maes.  City  Mmi.,  it.  4. 

Addison  mentions  a  night-rail  in  his 
treatise  on  medals. 

tZoii  Upon  her  toilet  lay  the  overplus  of  her  com- 
plexion, in  the  print  of  three  red  Angara  upon  the 
comer  of  a  callico  nigh  trail. 

Cibier,  WomnnU  WU,  1697. 
f  Here  every  night  they  ait  three  hours  for  sale. 
With  dirty  night-rail,  and  a  dirtier  tayL 

GouU'*  Poem*,  1689,  p.  16S. 
tQ.  What's  the  necessary  stock  of  our  profession? 
J.  A  tatter'd  nightrail,  a  red  top-knot,  and  a  pair  of 
French  ruffles,  but  one  smock,  and  a  clean  one,  every 
day ;  a  quartern  of  fn^xinds,  a  paper  of  patches,  a 
pot  of  Tower-hill,  and  a  pennywcNrth  of  scochaneel. 

The  Town  Mi**e*  CaUcJutm,  170S. 
-f  And  to  make  short  of  this  long  stoiy, 
I'll  let  you  see  the  inventory. 
Two  night-rail*,  and  a  furbelow. 
To  tempt  Tou  to  the  thing  you  know;  ■ 

A  gown  or  silk,  which  very  odd  is, 
A  pair  of  stays  inst<;ad  of  bodies. 

The  London  Ladie*  Dreteing  Room,  1705. 

NIGHT-RULE,  *.  Nigbt-revel,  or  rather 
night-work.  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr. 
Douce  agree  in  thinking  rule  in  this 
and  misrule,  a  corruption  of  revel ; 
but  misrule  clearly  does  not  mean 
mis-revel,  but  misgovern ment,  or  mis- 
conduct ;  exemption  from  all  common 
rule  and  order.  Night-rule  therefore 
may,  I  think,  better  be  interpreted, 
such  conduct  as  generally  rules  in  the 
night. 

How  now,  mad  spirit  I 
What  night-rule  now  abont  this  haunted  grove  ? 

Mid*.  N.  Dr..  iii.  8. 

fNIGlTING.  To  eo  a  nigiting,  1. 1?.,  to 
go  to  fetch  mid  wives,  nurses,  and 
gossips.  See  a  tract  called  Low  Life, 
1764,  p.  29. 

To  NILL.  Not  to  will,  to  be  averse 
to.  This  remnant  of  the  still  older 
language  remains  only  at  present  (if 
it  can  be  said  to  remain)  in  the  phrase 
"  will  be  nill  he  ;**  and  in  Shakespeare 
it  occurs  no  otherwise.  In  Chaucer*s 
time  there  was  nis  for  is  not,  nould 
for  would  not,  &c. 
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ial  «■  JOB,  aiB  TCO.  I  win  awnj  joo. 

WiU  he,  KiA  he,  be  godb.  Sm»ui,  t,  l! 

But  others  have  it  in  a  more  general 
way: 

I  taste  in  Ton  the  same  affections 
To  win  or  miil,  to  think  things  good  or  bad. 

If  new,  with  man  and  wifo,  to  will  and  niUt 
The  self  same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be. 

Men**  vaine  delights  are  wondrous  to  behold, 
iur  thai,  that  nature  nils,  nor  nature  sowes. 
They  take  in  hand  on  science  far  too  bold. 

Mirr.for  Mugutr.^  p.  58. 
'       He  mli  the  regent  hence  dispatcht  in  many  dales. 

/»u<.,p.487. 

Wilij/'niUy  iB  sometimeB  Baid,  or  eren 

written,  for  the  other. 

We  have  also  nilt  for  wilt  not : 

Or  earnest  thou  to  work  me  grief  and  harm  f 
Why  tdU  thou  speak,  why  not  tbr  fiice  disarm  f 

Airf.  Tatto,  xviii,  SI. 
fWhich  Penthens  her  sonne  to  slay  could  bee  content, 
Becanse  hea  miUe  to  Bacchanalia  assent? 

Mtrourfor  MagiitrmUt,  1687. 
fWho  takes  a  thing,  nXUing  his  lord,  '•  a  thief; 
Bat  whatifs  kndeis  in  that  act  be  chief? 

(ho€n*g  Bfigrmmtt  IdTI. 
tOifts  to  them  go,  none  fhmi  them  come  again; 
*      Then  I  miU  ask  them,  lest  I  ask  in  rain.  Rid. 

To  NIM,  for  to  Bteal,  is  pure  Saxon ; 

niman,  to  take,  though  Dr.  Johnson 

goes  to  the  Dutch  for  it.     To  nim 
'     became  afterwards  a  familiar  term  for 

to  pilfer.     Hence  Shakespeare  called 

one  of  his  rogues  Nym. 
NINE-FOLD.     By  some  corruption  or 

licence,  apparently  put  for  nine-foahf 

in  Lear,  iii,  4.    The  first  and  second 

folio  agree  in  the  reading. 

St.  Withold  (VitaliB)  footed  thrice  the  wold. 
He  met  iht  night-mare  and  her  nitufoU. 

The  lines  are  probably  a  fragment  of 
some  old  ballad,  and  therefore  likely 
enough  to  be  corrupt.  The  folio 
reads,  "Swithin  footed  thrice  the 
old."  Dr.  Farmer,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  read  oIcb  and  foleMi  0U9 
being  provincial  for  woldi.  Mr. 
Malone  says  it  means  nine  familiars, 
NINE-HOLES,  #.  A  rural  game,  played 
by  making  nine  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  square, 
and  placing  stones  and  other  things 
upon  them,  according  to  certain 
rules. 

Flaying  ai  ooytes,  or  nidf-AtflM,  or  shooting  at  buttes. 

Ntw  Cmitoau,  O.  PI.,  i,  S66. 

Th'  ushappy  wags  which  let  thdr  cattle  stray, 
At  umt  Mu  on  the  heath  while  they  together  phiy. 

DmifL  Pp^fouL,  xhr,  p.  980. 

Down  novhooki  and  Mrtei^  and  we  to  tdrnt-Mn 
fair  iiM.,JiMM'J%«,Ti. 


Baspe  pltyet  at  nltu-kpUs,  and  tis  known  begets 
Many  a  tester  by  his  game,  and  bets.  Herriek,  p.  178. 

NINE-MEN'S  MORRIS.  Evidently 
only  another  name  for  the  same  sport. 
The  plan  of  the  game  is  particularly 
described  and  illustrated  by  a  wood- 
cut in  the  variorum  notes  on  the 
following  line  of  Shakespeare : 

The  iMiM-mm*<  morrii  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud. 

Mid8.N.J>r.,^,%. 

I    am    inclined   to   think   that   the 
simpler  form  here  represented,  which 


I  have  also  seen  cut  on  small  boards, 
is  more  like  the  rural  game  in 
question. 
NINE- WORTHINESS, «.  Having  worth 
equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  nine. 
See  Worthies-nine.  From  the  fame 
of  these  personages,  Butler  formed  this 
curious  title ;  meaning,  I  presume, 
that  his  hero  was  equal  in  valour  to 
any  or  all  of  those  nine.  Ralpho  thus 
addresses  him : 

The  foe,  for  dread 
Of  your  fdnt-worihineUy  is  fled. 

iyi»J.,PartI,c.ii,T.990. 

NINEVEH.  A  motion,  or  puppet-show, 
which  seems  to  have  been  more  famous 
than  any  other,  being  mentioned  by 
almost  all  the  authors  of  Ben  Jonson's 
time.  It  included  the  history  of  Jonas 
and  the  whale. 

They  say  there  is  a  new  motion  of  the  dtr  (^  Nineveh, 
with  Jonas  and  the  whale,  to  be  seen  at  lleet-bridge. 

Every  Man  otUqfki*  H.,  ii,  8. 

Several  others  are  enumerated  with 
this  in  his  Barth.  Fair : 

O  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthom  Leatherhead,  have 


fiven  Ught  to,  i*  my  time,  since  my  matter  Pod  died  1 
erusalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and  so  was  Ninive,  and 
the  city  of  Norwich,  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  with 


the  rising  of  the  prentices,  and  pulling  down  the 
bawdy-houses  there  upon  Shrove  Tuesuay ;  but  the 
Gunpowder-plot,  there  was  a  get-penny  1  I  have 
presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty-penny 
audience  nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  Act  v,  sc.  1. 
C.  Nay  by  jvae  leave  Nel,  Ninitie  was  better.  W, 
Finivte,  O  that  was  the  story  of  Joan  and  the  wall 
rJooas  and  the  whale],  was  it  not  George? 
''  B.andFl.KmgklqtB.P.,m,l. 

Again,  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  i. 

Vmoi^  I  woadcr  that  amongit  all  yoor  ofajecti,  yon 
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vretented  u  not  with  FUto*s  ideas,  or  the  ngbt  of 
ITvuvek,  Babjlon,  London,  or  aome  Sturbridgc-fajr 
monsten.  Lingua,  O.  PL,  v,  186. 

NIN6LE,  i.  e.,  an  ingle,  or  mine  ingle, 
nsed  originally  in  a  very  bad  sense, 
but  afterwards  more  commonly  in 
tbe  mere  signification  of  a  favorite. 
We  bave  botb  forms  of  the  word  in 
the  speeches  of  the  same  wise  person- 
age (Asinius)  in  Decker's  Satiro- 
mastix : 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  ningU  is  alwavs  in  labour 
when  I  come ;  the  nine  Muses  be  his  midwives. 

Orig.  of  Drama,  vol.  iii,  n.  103. 
I  never  law  sstiM  ingU  so  dashed  in  my  life  before. 

Ibid.,  p.  118. 

And  passim. 

When  his  purse  gingles, 
Boiuring  boys  follow  at  "s  tail,  fencers,  and  ningUs. 

Boating  Girl,  0.  PI.,  Ti,  70 

See  also  Lady  Alimony,  C  2  b. 
tNINNY-BROTH.      A  popular   name 
for  coffee. 

How  to  make  coffee,  alias  mnny-hrotk :  a  new  inven- 
tion of  buttarinc  tumepa :  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  to 
dance  abont  the  table,  intermixed  with  profit  and 
delieht.  Poor  Bobin,  1696. 

Which  makes  some  saints  low-teachers  chute 
Not  for  their  doctrine,  but  their  news. 
Bat  when  they're  in  a  fit  of  zeal. 
Their  wounded  consciences  thev  heal 
With  i^m^-brotk,  o'er  which  tney  seek 
SoBW  new  reUsion  cr'ry  week. 

Huiibraa  Reditivut,  Part  1, 1706. 

NIP,  s,    A  satirical  hit,  a  taunt. 

Will,  didst  thon  heare  these  ladies  so  talk  of  mee. 
What  ayleth  them  ?  from  their  nippes  shall  I  never  be 
free  ?  Damon  ^  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  189. 

Euphnes,  though  he  perceived  her  coie  nip,  seemed 
not  to  care  for  it,  but  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said. 

Buvk.,  D  3  b. 
tWherwith,  thought  the  flie.  I  have  geven  bim  a  iryp. 

Etyteood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

2.  A  thief,  or  pick-pocket;  a  cant 
term: 

Ttiey  allot  such  countries  to  this  band  of  foists,  such 
townes  to  those,  and  such  a  dtv  to  so  many  nip. 

Decker,  Bilm.,  sig.  H  8. 
One  of  them  is  a  nip,  I  took  him  in  the  two-penny 
nllery  at  the  Fortune.       Soaring  6.,  0.  PL,  vi,  113. 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nipt,  foists,  puggards,  curbers, 
With  all  the  devU's  black  guard.  Ibid.,  115. 

Pimps,  nipt,  and  tints,  prinados,  highway  standers, 
All  wluch  were  my  familiars.      Honeet  Qhoet,  p.  S^l. 

To  NIP,  V.     To  taunt,  or  satirise. 

There  were  some,  which  on  the  other  side,  with 
epigrams  and  rymes,  nipping  and  quipping  their 
fellowea.  Stotoe's  Hiet.  Lond.,  ito,  169d,  p.  55. 

fTo  NIP.    To  vex. 

These  cofptations  did  so  nippe  Imn,  that  he  could  not 
so  well  dissemble  his  greer.  Riche's  FareweU,  1581 . 
Juliua,  Bomethyng  nipped  with  these  speeches.    Ibid. 

fTo  NIP.     In  cant  language,  to  steal. 

Take  him  thus,  and  he  is  in  tbe  inquisition  of  the 
purse  an  authentick  gypsie,  that  nip*  your  bung  «ith 
a  canting  ordinance ;  not  a  murthered  fortune  in  all 
the  count]7,  but  bleeds  at  the  touch  of  this  malefictor. 

Cleteland's  Warke. 

fNlPPERKIN.     A  small  measure. 

By  that  time  we  had  sip'd  off  our  mpferkin,  of  my 
gnunum  aqnA  mirnhiUi^  ow  aiiy  ladyi  vvm  so  ?ery 


merciiTial,  thej  no  longer  could  eontain  tlidr  fUpi'd 
modesty.  Lomdom  SpftX'm. 

NIPPITATE,  *.  and  a.  A  sort  of 
jocular  epithet,  or  title,  applied  in 
commendation,  chiefly  to  ale;  but 
also  to  other  strong  liquors.  It  seems 
always  to  imply,  that  the  liquor  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  good.  The 
derivation  of  so  whimsical  a  word,  it 
is  perhaps  idle  to  inquire ;  but  as  it 
is  most  frequently  joined  with  ale,  I 
cannot  help  surmising  that  it  is  in' 
some  way  connected  with  nappy, 
quasi  nippy-nappy. 

Well  fare  England,  wtitn  the  poore  maj  have  a  pot 
of  ale  for  a  penny,  fresh  ale,  firme  ale,  nappie  ale, 
nippitate  ale  Weakeet  gou  to  IT.,  B  S. 

IwiU  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nippiiaie. 

Ckapwtan's  Alphamna.  F  1. 
He  was  heere  to-day,  sir,  and  ftl'd  two  bottles  of 
nippitate  sack.  Look  about  you,  ¥  b. 

And  ever  quited  himself  with  such  estimation,  as  yet 
too  tast  ofa  cup  of  n^^tati,  his  Judgement  will  be 
taken  above  the  best  in  the  parish,  be  hii  note  near 
10  read.  Lanekam's  Letter. 

NIPPITATUM,  or  NIPPITATO.  Strong 
liquor;  a  mock  Latin  word,  formed 
from  the  preceding. 

We  shall  find  some  shift  or  other  to  quench  the 
•corching  heat  of  our  parched  thiutei,  with  the  best 
nippitatum  iu  this  towne,  which  ia  commonly  called 
hulfcap.  Uht.  FuhoOPt  Jrt  <tf Flattery,  H  S. 

My  fHther  att  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  nipitato  call'd. 
Which  (Inveth  all  the  sorrow  fh>m  your  hearts. 
JB.  Lady,  'tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  your  lips 
To  better  nipitato  tlian  there  is. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Knigkt  of  B.  P.,  iv.  1. 
Then  when  this  nippitatum,  this  hvJTe  cappe.  as  they 
call  it,  this  nectar  or  life,  is  set  abroach,  weu  is  he  that 
can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most  upon  it. 

Stubbee**  Jaat  qf  Jbutet. 

Describing  church-ales. 
NIS,  V,    Is  not ;  formed  of  the  negative 
particle  and  w:  as  nill,  nould,  &c. 
A    Chaucerian    word,    retained   by 
Spenser,  in  his  Ecloffuea : 

Leave  mee  thoee  hills  where  narbrough  ih<  to  see. 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  dttdi. 

Skep.  Kai.,JuMe,r.l9. 

Also  Sidney : 

For  nothing  can  indure  where  (nder  nie. 

Pemkr.  Are.,  p.  S98. 

tNISEY,  or  NIZEY.    A  simpleton. 

To  crown  the  show,  we  'ad  tumbling,  vaulting, 
Mimick'd  by  Merry  Andrew  haulting; 
And  many  other  quaint  devices, 
To  win  applause  nom  gapingfiMCTrs. 

Hudihrae  Bediwinu,  1707. 

And  thus  the  females  of  all  sitea 

Gk>  in  the  devils  new  dii^uises. 

All  to  delude  fools,  fops,  and  miu$. 

Tke  London  Ladiee  Dreseing  Boom,  170». 
So  our  zealots  who  put  on  most  sanctify'd  physzes. 
That  their  looks  may  deceive  the  more  credulous 

»iejcf .  The  GmOoper,  171Q,  p.  1 . 

NITER.  Seems  to  mean  a  smart  per- 
aon,  but  wanta  further  exemplifica- 
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tion;    possibly    from    mttie,    quasi 
•kinen.     See  Nittie. 

He  that  wu  admired  by  niter*  for  hit  robea  of  {c«llan- 
try.  Hog  Ui  hit  kit  Ptarl,  O.  PL,  vi,  883. 

fNlTID.     Brillmnt.     Lat.     This  word 

occurs  in  Reeve's  Plea  for  Nineveh, 

1657. 
NIT  riE  seems  to  be  used  for  splendid, 

shining,  as  if  from  nitidus,  Latin ; 

but  it  also  means  filthy,  from  a  nit. 

O  dapper,  rare,  complete,  sweet,  nittie  Tonth. 

Marston's  Satiree,  Sat.  3d. 
Vexi  night  therefore  these  nittie  haxters  intend  with 
Strong  luind  to  breake  his  glass  windows. 

ClitMS*»  JThimxies,  1681,  p.  134. 

NO.  Ironically  used,  to  signify  the 
contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  asserted. 

Thia  ia  no  conning  qneen  I  'slight,  she  will  make  him 
To  think  that,  like  a  stac,  he  au  cast  his  horns. 
And  ia  grown  yonng  again.  Mass.  Bondm.,  i,  S. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note  on  the  passage, 
and  the  article  Here's  no,  above. 
fNOGENT.    Injurious.     Lat. 

We  will  examine  wisely  what  the  foe  sent, 
▲ud  wirtther  he  be  innocent  or  noeent. 

Taylot^e  Worket,  1S30. 

NOCK,  #.  A  notch;  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  notch  of  an  arrow, 
where  it  rests  upon  the  string;  or 
those  of  the  bow,  where  the  string  is 
listened.  See  Minshew.  Hence  a 
Law  Latin  Dictionary,  dated  1701, 
has,  "  the  nock,  in  horn,  of  a  bow,  or 
arrow,  crena,  se.  f."  Nick  is  only  a 
corruption  of  it. 

He  took  his  arrow  by  the  iMcH  *nd  to  his  bended 

breast, 
Tlia  oxy  sinew  dote  he  drew,  eren  till  the  pile  did 

rest 
Upon  the  boiome  of  the  bowe. 

Ckeum.  Horn.  11.,  p.  68. 
The  fM>ci-«  of  the  shaft  is  dirersefy  made,  for  some  be 
great  and  fall,  some  handsome  and  little. 

Jsck.  Tosopk.,  p.  187. 
Be  sore  alwayea  that  yonr  stringe  slip  not  out  of  the 
noeke,  for  then  all  is  in  jeopardy  of  breakintre. 

IkU^  p.  801. 
-I  Of  the  shepe  is  caste  awaye  nothrnge. 
Hit  hwne  for  noeket,  to  haftea  go  nis  bone. 

A  IjfteU  IVM/yM  ^tk€  Horte,  /•«.,  n.  d. 

2.  Also  a  man's  posteriors,  from  being 
cleft: 

Bat  when  the  date  c/f  noek  was  oat, 

Off  drop*t  the  sympathetic  snoat.    EudU^  I,  f,  L  885. 

See  NOGEL^NDBO. 

To  NOCK,  0.  To  place  the  notch  of 
the  arrow  upon  the  string. 

^en  took  ha  up  his  bow 
And  noe^t  his  shaft.  Ckap.  Horn,  Jl,  p.  68. 

And  the  wild  Tartar  does  no  danger  feare. 
His  arrow  nadctt  and  atringdrawn  to  hia  eare. 

iforw.  Pfaaf.  DULt  p.  880. 
God  ia  all-aofferance ban;  here  he  doth  ahow 
lio  arrow  noekt,  only  a  ttringteaae  bow. 

Hernd^NokU  JTwa.,  p.  8S. 

"Noeh$  your  arrow/'  ia  a  word  of 


command,  in  Grose's  Military  Antiq., 
ii,  275. 

2.  To  form  with  a  notch:  applied 
also  to  the  notch  in  the  bow  which 
receives  the  string  at  each  end  : 

Moreover,  yon  must  looke  that  your  bowe  be  well 
nocked,  for  feare  the  sharpoease  of  the  home  sherc 
asunder  the  string.  Jsck.  Toxopk.,  p.  Ul. 

NOCKANDRO,  a.  The  posterior  part 
of  man  ;  prohahly  a  burlesque  compr- 
sition  of  nock,  a  notch,  and  the  Grtek 
ai'bpos,  of  a  man. 

Blest  be  Dulcinca,  whose  favour  I  beseeching,     ^ 
Rescued  poor  Audrew,  and  his  nock-andro  from  breech- 
ing. Oayton't  Fat.  Notee,  p.  14. 
My  foul  noekandrow  all  bcmerded. 

BabeUM,  bp  OteU,  toI.  i,  p.  191. 

See  NoGK. 
fNODDIPOL.     A  fool. 

Vis  tandem  semi  stSlidus.  I  now  yet  scarse  perceire 
it,  foole  that  I  am :  I  now  at  length  hardly  understand 
with  much  adoe,  whorson  nodifol  that  I  am. 

Terence  in  Englisk,  1614. 

fNODDLE.     The  nape  of  the  neck. 

After  that  fasten  cupping  glaases  teihe  noddle  of  the 
necke.  Bmmmgks  MetkoFif  Pkfsick,  1684. 

NODDY,  #.  A  fool;  because,  says 
MinsheWy  he  nods  when  he  should 
speak. 

S.         She  did  nod,  and  I  said,  L 

P.  And  that  set  together  is  noddjjf. 

8.  Now  yon  Imve  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  tos^ther, 

take  it  for  your  paios.  Tioo  Gent.  R,  i,  1. 

Ere  you  come  hither,  poore  I  was  somebody, 

,  now  I  am  a  noddy. 

Dam.  /•  Pitk.,  0.  Pi.,  i,  174. 


The  king  delighted  in  me,  now  I  am 


As  we  find  of  Irus  the  begger,  and  Thersites  the 
gtorious  nodditf  whom  Homer  makes  mention  of. 

Puttenkam,  B.  i,  ch.  SO. 

2.  A  game  on  the  cards.  Mr.  Reed 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  game  now 
called  cribhage ;  but  merely  from  the 
knave  being  called  knave  noddy, 
which  it  is  also  at  One^and-thirty, 
and  other  familiar  games.  In  a  play 
of  Middleton's,  Christmas,  speaking 
of  the  sports  of  that  time  as  his 
children,  says, 

I  leave  them  wholW  to  my  eldest  son  Noddy,  whom, 
during  his  minority.  I  commit  to  the  custody  of  a 
pair  of  knares  and  one  and  thirty. 

Inner  Temple  Mask. 

Now  pairs,  and  one  and  thirty,  belong 
to  the  game  of  one  and  thirty,  as  weU 
as  to  cribhage ;  but  in  a  passage 
quoted  from  Shirley,  it  seems  as  if 
fifteen  was  the  game  at  noddy : 

He  is  npon  the  matter  then  fifteen, 

A  game,  at  noddy.  ^       Hide  Park, 

It  was,  therefore,  more  like  quinze, 
which  has  fifteen  the  game,  in  other 
respects  the  same  as  one  and  thirty. 

Maater  Fkankford,  ygn  play  best  at  noddy, 

>M.  MM  w.  JC,0.  Pl.,Tii,  S96. 
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Here  the  speaker  means  to  pun  on 
the  word. 

In  another  place  it  seems  as  if  twenty- 
one  was  the  game;  bringing  it  to 
vingt'Un,  All,  however,  are  the  same, 
except  in  the  number  which  wins  the 
game: 

A  youne  hdre  if  a  gtmester  at  noddy.  on$  and  t$o«tUy 
miikei  mm  out ;  if  be  have  a  flash  in  hi»  hand,  expect 
him  shortly  to  shew  it,  without  hiding  his  cards. 

W.  SaUoruiaWs  Piclurm,  Char.  9. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was 
played  all  the  three  ways,  as  15,  21, 
Itnd  31,  at  the  choice  of  the  players. 
It  is  not  noticed  in  that  learned  work, 
the  Complete  Gamester.  Noddy- 
boards  are  mentioned  by  Gayton, 
Fest.  Notes,  p.  340 ;  but  they  could 
tot  belong  to  this  game,  which  re- 
quired no  particular  board. 

fTo  descend  lower  to  more  familiar  examples,  I  have 
knowne  a  great  man  Tery  expert  on  the  Jewe-harpe ; 
A  ridi  heire  Mcellent  at  Hodap,  a  justice  of  the  prace 
ikUf^  at  Qtillytes.  Toytcr'i  fKorkes,  ISSO. 

f  He  trains  oy  the  book,  and  reckons  so  many  postures 
of  the  pike  and  musket  as  if  he  were  counting  at 
noddy.  Ottrbury's  Charaetert. 

rSome  folks  at  cards  and  dice  do  sit, 
To  lose  their  money,  and  their  wit. 
And  when  the  game  at  cards  is  past. 
Then  fall  to  noddy  at  the  last.    Poor  SoHn,  175S. 

NODGECOCK,«.   Simpleton.  Of  noddy 
and  eoek. 


This  poore  nodgeeoei  contriving  the  time  with  sweete 
and  piMsaunt  woordes  with  his  dareling  Simphorosia. 

Painter,  Pal.  Pleat.,  i,  £  e  6. 


NODOCK,  s.  In  the  only  passage 
where  I  have  found  it,  appears  to 
mean  the  back  of  the  head.  It  is 
thus  employed,  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious fashions  for  the  hair : 

An  entire  grove  of  haire  the  skull  did  riiade  s 
How  the  north  side  alone's  depriT'd  of  haire. 
And  now  the  south  side  appeares  only  bare ; 
Now  the  east  parts  the  front  of  time  present, 
Whilst  the  blind  nodock  wants  its  ornament; 
Why  now  the  fore-part's  bald,  &c. 

BulwtTf  Verses  fref.  to  Man  Trasirf.,  p.  1. 

By  the  east  parts,  he  evidently  means 
the  front  of  the  head,  which  in  this 
instance,  he  says  is  bushy,  like  the 
front  of  Time,  according  to  the  old 
verse, 

Fronte  capillata,  at  post  est  occasio  calva. 

While  the  contrary  part,  the  nodock, 
either  the  back  or  the  west,  is  unoma- 
mented.      Nodock,   possibly,   means 
no-dock,  i.  e.,  having  no  tail. 
NOIE,  0.    To  hurt,  or  annoy. 

His  cat,  his  rat,  his  blood-hound  had  not  noM 
Such  liegemen  true,  as  after  they  destroyed. 

Mirr.JorMaff.^iM. 

fTo  NOINT.    To  anoint.    Is  a  word 


of  not  nnfreqnent  occurrence 
thus  used  by  Chapman,  Odyss 
NOISE,  8.    A  set,  or  company  c 
cians. 

And  see  if  thou  canst  find  Sneak's  noue 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 

iHe 

Heywood  has  alluded  to  th 
passage: 

We  shall  have  him  in  one  of  Sneak*s  n&ii 
will  Tou  have  any  music,  irenUemen? 
The  king  has  his  noise  of  gypsies,  u  well 
wards,  and  other  minstrels. 

B.  Jons.  Ma^.  ofOjfi 
Have  you  prepared  good  music  f 
Q.  As  fine  a  noise^  ancle,  as  heart  can  wis! 

B.  and  FL  Wit  at  set 

Press  all  ntnses 

Of  Finsbury  in  our  name.       B.  Jons.  7U. 

What's  your  fellow's,  whose  noyse  are  you 

F.  Ruben's  noyse,  and  please  you.    Kn.  in  C 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified 
«    Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the 
of  Shakespeare.     Milton  appli 
a  heavenly  concert.  Ode  on 
Music,  1.  18. 
But  it  was  also  applied  to  voi< 

On  the  south  side  was  appoynted  by  the  c 
of  singing  children. 

PoMsage  of  our  most  drad  Sov.,  p.  2 
Progresses,  voL  i,  sheet  I 

NOISE D,  part.  Played,  or  accot 
with  music. 

A  gitteme  ill  played  on,  accompanied  wi' 
voice,  who  seemed  to  ring  maurer  the 
made  them  looke  the  way  of  the  m-noysed 

NOLE.  #.,  or  NOULE.  A  heac 
the  compound  7'o6&emou/,  &c. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee. 
For  yet  his  nouU  was  totty  of  the  must 
Which  he  was  treading.       Sfen*.  F.  Q.,  ^ 
I  meane  the  bastard  law-brood,  which  can 
All  kinds  of  causes  in  their  craftie  notes. 

Mirr.  M 

NOLT,  V.  Know  not ;  analo, 
niU,  and  nould,  &c.,  prefix! 
negative  to  the  verb.  Sti 
should  be  n^ote,  which  is  coi 
from  ne  wot,  not  know.  But 
has  written  it  nolt,  at  least  i 
so  in  all  the  editions ;  perha 
some  mistake  as  to  its  origin : 

But  loe,  (from  whence  I  noU)  a  faulcon  ca 
Armed  with  crooked  biU  and  talons  long. 

NOMENTACK.  The  name  of 
Indian  chief,  who  was  broug 
from  Virginia,  which  count 
first  effectually  colonized  in 
but  had  been  attempted  man 
before. 

Yes  sir,  of  Nomentaek,  when  he  was  here, 
prince  of  Moldavia,  flee.  B.  Jons.  J^ 

That  play  was  first  acted  in  1 
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that  probably  this  American  was  then 
a  recent  wonder. 
^HONCB,  «.,  or  NONES.  Purpose,  or 
design  [occasion]  ;  of  doubtful  etymo- 
lo^.  Sufficiently  illustrated  bv  Dr. 
Johnson.  Used  several  times  by  Shake- 
speare, and  still  provincially  current. 

1  hare  easet  of  bnckram  fcv  Uie  mum.  to  ioicnnce 
oar  noted  outward  pnaeats.  1  Hen,  IF,  i,  S. 

Sometimes  written  nones : 

The  Maake  of  Monkes,  deriaed  tw  the  noM$. 

Jtirr.  Mag^t  p.  61S. 
And  cnimiBgly  eoatilTed  them  for  the  nomsMf 
la  bkely  ringa  of  excellent  derise. 

Dnjft.  Motet,  p.  1573. 
There  ia  a  king  in  Christendome.  and  it  !•  the  ling  of 
Deumarice.  that  sitteth  openly  in  Joitiee,  thrice  in  the 
wedce,  and  hath  dooret  kept  open  for  the  nonce. 

LaliwuTt  Serm.t  foL  118  b. 

NONINO.     A  kind  of  rustic  burden  to 

a  ballad;    equivalent  to  hey  nonny 

\    nonny t  of  which  it  is  only  a  variation. 

With  a  hej,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

At  you  like  it,  w,  S. 
These  noninot  of  beaitly  ribanldry. 

Druyt.  Bd.,  8.  edit.  159S,  ngn.  C  S. 

NONNY,  or  HEY  NONNY,  NONNY. 
A  kind  of  burden  to  some  old  love 
songs,  as  that  in  Shakespeare.  Such 
unmeaning  burdens  are  common  to 

k     ballads  in  most  languages. 

Conrerting  all  your  eoiinds  of  woe 

Into  hey  nomt^,  nommf.  Much  Ado  ai.  No.,  U,  S. 

Also    another    fragment,    sung    by 
Ophelia : 

She  bore  him  bare-fu'd  on  the  bier, 

Ilry  ho,  nonmp,  nonny,  hey  nonny.  HmwtL,  ir.  I. 

Therefore  used  by  some  writers  to 
signify  a  mistress,  or  a  love  passion : 

That  noble  mind  to  melt  away  end  moaUer, 

¥ur  a  hey  nonny,  iMMuty.    B.  and  Fl.  Hum.  Ueut.,  ir,  S. 

It  appears  from  Florio's  Dictionary, 
that  the  word  had  not  always  a  de- 
corous meaning. 
NOONSHUN,  written  also  NUNCHION, 
s.  A  repast  taken  at  noon,  usually 
between  other  meals. 

Hanrest  folks,  with  cords  and  clouted  creame, 
With  cheese  and  batter  cakes,  and  cates  enow. — 
On  sbeaTes  of  coma  were  at  their  noontkunt  dose. 

Browne,  Brit.  Feat.,  P.  3,  p.  0. 

Nunehion  is  in  Hudibras.     See  John- 
son. 
NOONSTEAD,  «.    The  point  or  period 
uf  noon  ;  from  stead,  place ;  as  yirdle^ 
stead,  &c. 

Beyond  the  noontlend  so  fkr  drove  his  teame. 

Browne,  Br.  Putt.,  P.  8,  p. ». 
Such  as  high  heatr^  were  able  to  affri/^ht. 
And  on  the  noontted  bring  a  doable  night. 

Dn^t.  Bhoneu^,  p.  486. 
Till  now  it  ni^'d  the  noonttead  of  the  da?; 
When  soorching  heat  the  gadding  hods  ao  griere. 

lUd.,  1S74. 
tMeridica .'. . .  Noemetied,  or  nidday.    NommuUlor. 


I NOORY,  or  NOURIE,  s.  A  boy,  a 
stripling;  conjectured  to  be  from 
nounsson^  French. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  strain'd, 
Whereat  the  boy  began  to  strive  agood. 

Turhere.  in  Sllie'  Spec.,  ii.  p.  153 ;  also  in 
Ckalm.  Poett,  p.  599.  a. 

NOPE,  s.  A  buU-finch.  "  Rubicilla. 
a  bull-finch,  a  hoop,  and  bull  spink, 
a  nope.**  Merrett*s  Pinax,  p.  176. 
One  of  many  provincial  names  given 
to  that  bird. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren.  Drayt.,  xiii,  p.  916. 

To  philomel  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer. 

Ana  by  that  warbhng  bird  the  woodlark  place  we 
then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  uope,  the  red-breast,  and  the 
wren, 

The  yellow-pate.  Ibid.,  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 

By  the  red-sparrow  he  probably  meant 
what  is  now  called  the  reed-sparrow. 
The  yellow'pate  is  the  yeilow-hammer. 
NORGANE.     Norwegian. 

Most  gradoQS  Noryane  peers.    Ali.  Bngl.,  B.  iii,  p.  71. 

The  king's  and  Norgune  ladies  ship  was  tossed  to  the 

coast.  Iftid.,  p.  73. 

NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE.  Specula- 
tions  have  certainly  been  entertained, 
at  various  times,  for  finding  a  north- 
east passage  to  India,  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Asia ;  but  the 
attempts  so  ably  made  by  Frobisher 
and  Davis,  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  company  set  up  under  James, 
had  all  the  north-west  passage  for 
their  object.  In  both  the  following 
examples,  therefore,  we  should  read 
only  north  passage.  In  the  first  it 
stands  so  in  the  quarto,  and  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Giffbrd  ;  in  the  se- 
cond the  verse  requires  it,  though 
printed  north-east  in  both  the  folios. 
The  common  editions  of  both  poets 
have  the  false  readine. 

I  will  onderiake 
To  find  the  nortk-eeut  pattaye  to  the  Indies  sooner. 

Matt.  City  Madam,  ii,  S. 
That  evcrUuting  cassock,  that  has  worn 
As  many  servants  out,  as  the  north-east  pottage 
Has  consum'd  sailors.    B.  and  Ft.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  9. 

f  NOSE.  To  put  the  nose  out  of  joint, 
to  supplant  one  in  another's  favour. 

Who. . .  .was  Tcrie  well  assured  that  it  could  bee  no 
other  than  his  owne  manne  that  had  thrust  Ait  uote 
to/arre  out  ofjoynte.  Ricke't  Farewell,  l&bl. 

Standing  on  tip  toe,  looking  toward  the  door  to  behold 
a  rivall,  that  he  would  put  kit  note  out  of  joint. 

drmin,  Nett  of  Ninniet,  1606. 
And  why  io,  I  pray  you,  but  that  you  love  htm  better 
then  me  ?  Ana  feanng  now  least  this  wench  which  is 
brought  over  hither  should  put  your  note  out  the  Joynt, 
comniing  betweene  home  and  you,  and  so  hiive  surh 
a  irimme  fellow  her  selfe.     Terenu  in  Euglitk,  ICH. 
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To  wipe  any  ones  noee  of  anything,  to 
rob  or  deprive  him  of  it. 

j1.  What  hast  thou  done? 

6.  I  have  wiped  the  old  wum  notei  of  the  money. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
But  loe,  nowe  comes  forth  the  very  destruction  of  our 
substance:  who  vkipes  ourno»t$  of  all  that  we  should 
have.  Hid. 

Strange  chfldren,  to  wipe  ktr  husbands  owns  chUdrtns 
nose  of  their  share  in  his  goods. 

Passenger  of  Betttenuto,  1818. 

To  wipe  the  note,  or  to  noee,  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  affront. 

Shee  was  soe  nose-wipU.  sliehted,  and  disdain'd. 
Under  honour's  clo«k  soe  closely  muflBed, 
And  in  my  rare  projects  soe  shuffled.  Reference  lost. 
Lip.  And  1  mast  tell  you  y'are  an  nrrant  cockscomb 
To  tell  me  so.    Hg  daughter  nos*d  by  a  slut? 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646. 

To  take  pepper  in  the  nose,  to  take 
offence. 

A  man  is  teisty,  and  anger  wrinckles  his  nose,  mch  a 
man  takes  pepper  in  the  nose. 

Op  tick  Olasse  (^Eumors,  1680. 
Alas,  what  take  ye  pepper  in  the  nose 
To  see  king  Charles  his  colours  wome  in  pose  ? 

Buwsp  Songs. 

NOSE  OF  WAX,  prov.  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  anything  very  mutable  and 
accommodating;  chiefly  applied  to 
flexibility  of  faith. 

But  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  your  rdigion,  a  nose  of  wax, 
To  be  tumea  every  way.         Mass.  Unn.  Comi.,  ▼,  3. 
As  the  judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed  or  otherwise 
affected,  as  a  nose  of  wax.         Burton,  Jatrod.,  p.  34. 
As  there's  no  rite  nor  custom  that  can  show  it, 
But  I  can  soon  conform  myself  unto  it. 
Yea  of  my  faiUi  a  nose  of  wax  I  make, 
Tltongh  all  1  doe  seems  done  for  0(msclence  sake. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  835. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  similitude  was  originally  borrowed 
from  th^  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who 
applied  it  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
account  of  their  being  liable  to  various 
interpretations;  which  was  their 
argument  for  taking  the  use  of  them 
from  the  people. 

Sed  addunt  etiam  simile  quoddam  non  aptissimiun : 
eas  [  S.  Scripturas,  scil.]  esse  ^uoddammodo  nasum 
eereum,  posse  fiii|d>  flectique  m  omnes  niodos,  et 
omniuD)  lustituto  iiiservire. 

Juelli,  Jpologia  Bed.  Jngl.,  §  6. 

NOSE-THRIL,  e.  The  nostril;  the 
original  and  etymological  form  of  the 
word:  from  nose,  and  thirl,  a  per- 
foration, Saxon.  It  is  so  spelt  in  the 
fir8t  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  from  his  large  nose- 
thrill.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  id,  28. 

Seem'd  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster  mouth  and  nose-thrils  wide. 

Browne,  Br.  Past.,  P.  8,  p.  16. 
Will  shine  bright,  and  smell  sweete  in  the  nosC'thriUs 
of  all  young  novices.  Lylp's  Buphues,  sign.  L  I. 

NOT,  negative  adv.     Used  for  not  only. 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  ike  presence 

Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministeri 

That  do  distribute  it.  8h.  CorioUm.,  iii,  8. 


So  in  the  authorised  Tenioa  of  the 
New  Testament : 

He  therefore  that  despiieUi,  de^piteth  moi  man  but 
God.  1  Tkoss.,  iv,  8. ' 

NO*TE,  V.     Know  not;  from  ne  wot. 

Great  be  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
Ynn  Hrst  to  lut  in  your  late  enterprise. 
That  I  tu^te  whether  prsoae  or  pitty  more. 

Spek».F,Q.,l,Tii,n. 
Such  manner  time  ther  was  (what  time  fWO 
When  all  this  earth,  this  damme  or  monld  of  oan» 
Was  only  won'd  with  such  as  beast  besot. 

Pew^Hr.  JrCt  p.  4l6w 
Whose  elittring  site  so  glimsed  in  mime  ^es* 
As  yet  I  no'te  what  proper  hew  it  here, 
Ne  therewithal  my  wits  can  vel  devise. 

Omse.  Pk^lomsme, 

I  am  not  certain  that  thia  is  so  in  the 
original  edition. 
fNOlHING.  Used  in  several  phrases. 
*' Nothing  hath  no  savoar,"  Howell, 
1659,  i.e.,  there  is  no  savoar  in 
want. 

Flash,  when  thoa*rt  drank,  then  in  thy  own  coneeit 
Thou'art  valiant,  wise,  great,  honest,  nch.  dtsereet. 
Troth,  Flash,  be  always  drunk  1  for  well  1  know 
When  yon  are  sober,  yon  are  nothing  to. 

Witts  Becreatiomtt  1654. 
He  did  his  meastte :  Jove  bid  him  sit  downe, 
Js  nothing  MOVMwith  the dismall  sounde. 

The  News  Metamorphosis,  1600,  IIS.,  i,  46. 
My  hearty  condemnations  I  send  fortli 
Unto  a  crae  of  rascals  nothing  worth. 

Tagtof's  Worin,  16Sa 

NOTT,  for  notted,  shorn,  cat  close,  or 
smooth;  from  to  nott,  to  shear  or 
poll :  which  is  from  the  Saxon  knot, 
meaning  the  same. 

Imagining  all  the  fat  sheep  he  met  to  be  of  kin  to 
the  coward  Ulisses,  hecaose  they  ran  away  ISrom  hia, 
he  massacred  a  whole  fiocke  of  good  nott  ewea. 

Metamorph,  or  4j^ue,  Prologme,  p.  8. 
He  caused  hia  own  head  to  nee  polled,  uid  norn 


thenceforth  his  beard  to  he  nottH  and  no 
shaven.  Stomas  Awsmh,  ISSS. 

Sweet  Lirope,  I  have  a  lamb. 

Newly  weaned  from  the  dam. 

Of  the  right  Und,  it  ia  noiiod. 

Dragt.  Muse^  MIgt.,  Jffwtph.  8. 

Where  a  marginal  note  says, "  without 
horns."  It  is  doabtlesa  the  old  term* 
for  such  sheep  as  were  withoat  horns. 
It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Qia»eer*s 
Prologue,  in  the  character  of  the 
yeman.  See  Junius,  Minshew,  Baret's 
Alvearie,  Ray*s  South  and  East 
Country  Words,  ftc.  It  ia  extra- 
ordinary, that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  mis- 
taken its  origin  in  Chaucer,  ir,  p. 
195. 
NOTT-PATED,  or  NOTT-HEADED,  a., 
from  the  abore.  Having  the  hair 
close  cut. 

Wilt  thoa  rob  this  leathern  Jerkin,  crystal  button, 
nott-paUd,  agaUring,  ke.  1  Btn.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Only  your  uockheadly  tradeanan,  your  honest- 
meaning  dtixen,  your  noit-hattdod  eonntry  ftentle- 
man,ae.  ITM.  IVw^  O.  PL,  vi,  150. 
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Beardless  wbeat  has  also  been  called 
not  wheat.    See  Todd. 
}  NOVELL,  #.     News;  nquvelle,  French. 
Also  anything  new. 

Weintreat  joa 


M  o*  th'  mmtt. 

Earm.  Bngl  Tn».,  C  4  b. 
rilieT]  lofinf  aoMfllf,  ftill  of  affecutioo, 
BeeaTe  the  mnmen  of  each  other  nation. 

SfhetUr,  dted  bj  Todd. 
IHe  would  in  iMp  again  depart  more  eountriea  fSor  to 

nnge* 
Among  the  heathen  tat  to  new  endi  motHs  aa  were 
atrange.  History  of  FbrhuuUus. 

»  tNOVIST.    A  novice. 

Yea,  ten  the  boj  hia  angry  father  eooMi 
To  teadi  a  noHti  both  to  die  and  dare. 

.   NOUL.    See  Noll. 
NOULD.    Would  not,  ne  would;  like 
the  rest  of  that  class. 

lor  grief  whereof  the  lad  »'o«U  after  Jot. 

r.  Jl  O.,  I,  ▼{,  17. 
,    #.    Narse. 
French. 

The  neet  of  atiife  and  nomic*  of  debate. 

Oiueopk^i  WlorH,  1B87,  tig.  Y  7. 
kuorU$ 
Some  dele  yeteot  in  age.  (Mm.,  O.  PL,  z,  SSS. 

Dor  iale  be  made  a  nettrMA  of  ealt  teara. 

1  Htm,  n,  U 1. 

Mr.  Steevens  here  sufficiently  shows 
that  nourish  was  often  written  for 
)      nonrice;  which  destroys  Warburton's 
conjecture  of  motuA. 

f  But  potting  aaide  ilatterie,  the  rerj  nevrice  of  Tieee, 
aet  Toor  mind  luon  hutiee,  the  moet  ezeellent  rertne 
of  ail  othera.         HoUmm£i  AmMummi  UantL,  1609. 

'    t^oNOURRIE.    Toniir»e. 

And  memrriei  with  the  lame  luiike  of  infidelitie  that 


their  prince  waa,  trained  «p  in  the  lame  scboole. 
foetered  with  the  eaam  ayre.      Jbettcr*  Tmrki,  1810. 


fNOURRITURE.    Nourishment. 

Whidi,  aa  in  an  other  eoblnnarj  bodiea  that  have 


intemaU  prindplee  of  heat.aaeth  to  tranapire,  breath 

,by 
ep,  to  amke  room  atill  foi 
new  wowrri/wrw. 


oiU,and  waetaway  throng  invWble  porea, 
niotion,and 


t  away  tnroafli  mviaibie  porea,  oy  eiereiae, 

•lecp,  to  BUULB  room  atiU  for  a  supply  of 

w,         SowtWt  fkmUUur  LUttn,  IMO. 


NOVUM,  or  NOVEM.  A  kind  of  game 
at  dice,  in  which  it  appears  that  five 
or  six  persons  played.  Mr.  Douce 
says,  that  the  game  was  properly 
called  novem  quinque,  from  the  two 
principal  throws  bein^^  sitiie  Bikdjive; 
and  that  it  was  called  m  French  ^utii- 
quenove.  lUuitr.  of  Sh.^  i$  P-  243. 
He  prefers  the  reading  of  tne  old 
copies,  in  the  first  passage  cited: 
''Abate  a  throw  at  novum.**  Prerost 
eiTes  this  account  of  it:  "Nom  d'un 
jeu,  qui  se  joue  it  deux  d^  formi  de 
deux  mots  latins,  qui  signifient  einq 
et  neuf"     MokuH  Lexique. 

The  pedant,  the  branmrt,  the  hedge«prieit>  the  fool, 

leM'fX.Iy.T.t. 


Change  your  game  for  diee ;  we  are  a  ftill  nvmber  for 
•otum.  [Namely,  1.  SpmidtUl;  S.  Senttergood;  8. 
W.  Btukt  4.  Ninmhtmmtr ;  6.  Lom^ld;  6.  Stmine$.\ 
Grteiu's  Tm  QMoyM,  O.  PI.,  vii  M. 
tTbe  principal  oie  of  langrete  ia  at  nomm ;  for  so  loiig 
ai  a  payrc  of  bard  cater  treas  be  walldng,  to  long  can 

ion  cut  neither  6  nor  9 ;  for  without  cater  treay 
or  9  can  never  come.  D$ckef'$  BellMuutt  1040. 

The  bard  eater  tray  was  the  contrary 
to  the  langret.    See  Lang  ret. 
fNOWNE.     A  familiar  corruption  of 
own. 

There  into  th'  handa  of  her  mowim  daddy 
Having  delivered  her,  that  aayd  he. 

HomtralmModt.lWL 

NOWS,  for  noose.   Crashaw,  quoted  by 

Johnson. 
NOWT,  8.    Cattle ;  for  neat. 

Goodly  nomt,  both  fiit  and  bigge  with  bone. 

Churekford  Wwrtluntu  of  WaUt, 

NOY,  #.,  for  annoy,  or  annoyance ;  per- 
haps only  an  abbreviation. 

Tie  not  the  want  of  anv  woridly  joy. 
Nor  fmitleaae  breed  of  lambee  procnrea  my  mof. 
Lodge" 9  lorhomiui  /*  Prisema,  dted  PoiL  Ike.,  ii,  88S. 

So  also  the  verb  to  noy.    See  Todd. 
NOYANCE,  i.    Annoyance;   similarly 
formed. 

The  linsle  and  peenliar  life  ia  bound. 

With  all  the  strength  and  armonr  of  the  mind, 

Td  keep  itself  from  noyanee.  HaaU.t  iii,  S. 

A  rlooa  of  cnmbroaw  gnattea  do  him  m(deit. 

All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stingea, 

Tliat  from  their  uopmtct  he  no  where  can  real 

Spens.  F.  Q..  I.  i,  88. 

See  also  Todd.     Spenser  also  has, 
several  times,  noyoua : 

Bat  neither  darkneaae  fowie,  nor  filthy  bands. 
Nor  mnomi  smell,  his  porpoee  ooold  withhold. 

F.  Q..I,TiiL4a 
tThat  be  so  trobleaome  and  noyoui  in  peace. 

Mor/»  Utopia,  1651. 

f  NUN.    An  old  name  for  the  titmouse. 

A  litle  titmouse,  called  a  nmimm,  becanae  his  heade  ia 
flllettcd  aa  it  were  nnnUke.  Nomenelmior, 

fNUNCION.  The  intermediate  meal, 
at  or  after  noon.     See  Noon  shun. 

His  conserves  or  catea,  when  he  hath  well  dined ;  hia 
aftemoonea  numcioiu,  and  whmi  he  goeth  to  bedde, 
his  posset  smoaking-hote.  Mmm  m  M«  JfooM,  1809. 
When  then,  ia  there  nothing  in  the  sacrament  bat 
bread  and  wine,  Uke  an  hungry  nuiueUm  ? 

Smith's  Sermomt,  1609. 

NUNCLE,  8.  A  familiar  contraction  of 
mine  unele;  as  ningle,  &c.  It  seems 
that  the  customary  appellation  of  the 
licensed  fool  to  bis  superiors  was 
uncle,  or  nuncle,  which  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Lear,  act  i,  sc.  4  and  5. 
In  the  same  style,  the  fools  called 
each  other  cousin.  So  Ghtyton,  in 
telling  a  story  of  two  fools,  of  whom 
one  was  sent  to  find  the  other,  says, 
"  Fooles  are  soon  intreated,  especially 
the  servant  telling  him  that  his  eouien 
had     been    missing    many    daies." 
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Accordingly  he  goes  abont,  calling 
coZf  coz.  Festivoua  Notes,  page  1 79. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim, 
when  Alinda  assumes  the  character  of 
a  fool,  she  uses  the  same  language. 
She  meets  Alphonso,  and  calls  him 
nuncle  ;  to  which  he  replies,  by  calling 
her  naunt :  by  a  similar  change  of 
aunt.  Pilgr.y  iv,  1. 
fNUNGEREL.     Perhaps  for  mongrel. 

With  the  white  starch  of  your  firme  oonttancy,  yon 
will  siifTen  the  weakcneue  of  my  feeble  and  umber 
labours,  that  it  may  be  able  to  stand  like  a  stout 
mastiffe  do^ge,  against  the  opposition  of  all  detracting 
nnngereU.  Taylor's  fTurkes,  1630. 

NUP,  or  NUPSON.  A  fool ;  of  doubt- 
ful origin. 

Tis  he  indeed,  the  Yilett  nup;  yet  the  fool  loTes  me 
exceedingly.  Littffua,  0.  PI.,  t,  160. 

Who  having  matched  with  such  a  nupson. 

B.  Jons.  Dttil  is  an  Ass^  ii,  8. 
I  say  Phantaites  ia  a  foolish  transparent  gull ;  a  mere 
fanatic  nnpson.  Lingua,  O.  PL,  ▼,  838. 

I  find  this  word  in  6rose*s  Classical 
Dictionary,  &c.,  recorded  as  slill  in 
use. 
fNURITURE.    Breeding. 

His  two  brethren,  .  .  he  caused  to  be  brought  up 
in  good  nnriiure  and  vertuous  exercise.  Holinsh.,  1677. 

To  NUSLE,  or  NUZLE.  To  nurse; 
quasi  to  nursle. 

Borne  to  all  wickednets,  and  nusled  in  all  eril. 

New  Custom.  0.  PI.,  i,  884. 
And  nusled  once  in  wicked  deeds,  1  fuard  not  to  offend. 

Promos  4r  Cass.,  ii,  6. 
From  paganism,  wherein 
Their  nnbeliering  souls  soToni;  had  nuzUd  been. 

Drayr Polyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  1126. 
Though  it  be  a  hard  thing  to  change  and  alter  the 
evill  disposition  of  a  man,  after  he  is  once  nuselUd  in 
villainy.  North's  Pint.,  1050,  A. 

A  prodiEall  is  a  profuse  fellow,  puft  up  with  affecta- 
tion, ana  nusled  in  the  same  by  vaine  glorie. 

Lenton's  Leaturea,  Char.  19. 

Spenser  writes  it  nousied : 

Whom,  till  to  ryper  years  he  gan  aspyre, 
He  nousied  np  in  life  and  manners  wilde. 

F.  Q..  1,  vi,  28. 
-fThis  Eutherius  being  principall  chamberUine,  now 
and  then  would  seeme  to  reformc  even  Julian  also, 
nuztUd  and  engraffed  iu  the  manners  of  Asia,  and 
therefore  vaine  and  unconstant. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
tSurcly  I  take  almost  every  one  to  be  of  that  quality, 
wherein  he  is  nusled,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
another^  example.         Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fNUTGALL.   An  excrescence  on  the  oak. 

Take  vineger  and  mustcrd,  ponder  of  pepper,  and 
pelhtory  of  Spainc,  and  the  cuniell  of  a  nntgall,  and 
uoile  them  all  together,  and  put  it  in  the  hollow  teeth. 

The  Patktcay  to  Health,  f.  17. 

NUT-HOOK,  s.  Literally  a  hook  to 
pnll  down  the  branches  of  nuts,  in 
order  to  gather  them. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that  when  any  filbert  is 
ripe,  puUs  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  hand. 

Match  me  in  London,  Comedv,  1631. 
I  will  make  this  verse  like  a  nut-kooke,  like'  a  nut- 
kooke — and  then  poll  downe— pnll  downe  the  moone 
with  it  Teelmogamia,  1, 1. 


2.  Metaphorically,  a  bailiff,  who  hoobj 
or  seizes  debtors  or  malefactors,  with] 
a  staff  or  otherwise : 

l)oU  Tear-aheet  says  to  the  beadle,  Jfuii^ok,  Nmikmk,  \ 
you  lie.  3  Hm.  /T,  v.  1 

1  will  say  marry-trap  wiUi  yon,  if  yoa  ran  the  sa^! 
hooks  humonr  on  me.  Merry  W.  ef  W^  i,L 

I  fancy  he  means,  if  you  try  to  briii| 
me  to  justice,  like  a  bailiff  or  beadle. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  name  alio 
for  a  thief,  from  his  seizing  articles 
with  a  hook ;  but  I  see  no  direct 
example  of  it.  Cleveland  says  of  a 
committee-man. 

He  is  the  devil's  nut-hook,  the  aign  with  him  is  always 
in  the  clutches.  Char,  of  a  Country  Cu»n.  Man. 

NUTM£G.  A  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  com- 
mon gift  at  Christmas,  or  festive 
times. 

J.  The  anntp<^ent  Mm,  of  lances  the  almighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift. 

I).  A.  ffilt  nutmeg.  L.  L.  Lost,  v,  9. 

And  I  will  gire  thee 

LouUded  nutwug,  and  a  race  of  ginger. 

JffectUm.  Sheph^  C  S. 

NUZZLE,  0.,  for  nursle.  To  nurse. 
See  NusLE. 

These  noble  Saxons  were  a  natkm  hard  and  strong. 
On  sundry  lands  and  teas  in  warfiure  mmaUd  long. 

Jhrmyt.  Poly.,  xi,  p.  864. 

See  Todd  on  this  word. 
NYAS,  s.    A  young  one,  a  cub.     See 

NiAS. 

Then  like  a  nyas-dre^cm  on  €btm  §j. 
And  in  a  trice  derour  theas  |rr«diiy. 

Fuarmlms  fUrwm,  p.  48. 

NYMPHAL,  s.  An  eclogue  consisting 
of  nymphs,  or  relating  to  them. 
Drayton's  Muses*  Elysium  contains 
ten  nymphaUt  and  the  arguments  to 
them  are  in  this  style : 

This  nymphal  of  delight  dcAh  treat. 
Choice  boMities,  and  pvoiwrtiona  neat 


o. 


0,  s.  This  single  vowel  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  being  used  as 
a  substantive. 

1.  To  signify  anything  circular,  as 
the  stars,  or  round  spots  of  any  kind, 
spangles,  &c. : 

Fair  Helena,  who  more  eneilds  the  night, 
Than  all  these  fiery  o's  and  eyes  of  light. 

Mids.N.Dr.,m,i, 
The  purple  canopy  of  the  earth,  powderd  over  and 
beset  with  silver  oe's,  or  rather  an  azure  vault,  8tc. 

Parthenia  Saeru,  16SS,  dted  by  Steevens. 

In  D*Ewes*s  Journal  ia  mentioned  a 
patent  to  make  spangles  and  o*es  of 
gold.    ToUetf  ibid.    It  seems  to  have 
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been  a  common  name  for  a  spangle. 
See  BacoDy  cited  by  Todd.  Also  for 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  Ant.  and 
Cleop.,  T,  2 ;  the  circle  of  a  theatre. 
Hen.  V,  i.  Chorus.  Also  for  spots  in 
a  person's  face,  L.  L.  L.,  ▼,  I . 

2.  For  a  lamentation,  or  exclamation 
of  sorrow : 

Why  ihould  you  fall  into  lo  deep  an  0. 

Bom.  f  Jul,,  iii,  S. 
And  0  shall  end  I  hope.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  6. 

like  to  an  0,  the  charneter  of  woe. 

Hymen*$  Trinmpk,  cited  hy  Steevena. 
With  the  like  clamour,  and  confused  O, 
To  the  dread  shock  the  desp'rate  armies  go. 

Drayt.  Bmrotu*  Wart,  ii,  35. 

3.  For  the  arithmetical  cipher,  called 
by  the  French  zero: 

Now  thou  art  an  (7  without  a  figure.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Consequently,  worth  nothing;  the 
Fool  adds, 

I  am  better  tlian  thou  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art 
nothing.  Ibid. 

O  YES,  for  oyez,  the  usual  exclamation 
of  a  crier,  is  used  in  the  following 
passage  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense 
of  exclamation. 

On  whose  brizht  crests  Fame,  with  her  krad'st  Oyet. 
Cries,  this  is  ue.  Tro.  ^  Crett.,  ir,  6. 

Fairy,  hoVgoblin,  make  the  fairy  0  jfe$. 

Merr.  W.  of  JF.,  v,  6. 

OAF,  s,  A  fool.  This  word,  which  is 
hardly  enough  disused  to  require 
insertion  here,  is  well  illustrated  and 
exemplified  in  Todd's  Johnson. 

fOAKS,  FELLING  OF.  A  popular 
term  for  sea-sickness. 

The  word  si|nufieUi  to  bee  provoked,  or  to  have 
apetite  or  desire  to  vomit  properly  upon  the  sea,  or  in 
a  ship.    They  call  it/e/itii^  <n  oiUccM  raerilie. 

WtthaW  Dleti4mari0,  ed.  1608,  p.  89. 

'fOAR.  He  loves  to  have  an  oar  in 
every  one's  boat,  i.  e.,  he  likes  med- 
dling with  other  people's  business. 
Howell,  1659. 

Lodge  for  his  omte  im  «P«ry  p^qMr  hoaig. 
He  that  tomes  over  Galen  every  day, 
To  sit  and  simper  £uphnes  legacie. 

Betumfrom  PernatnUf  1606. 

fOATS,  WILD.  A  term  applied  com- 
monly to  a  very  extraragant  fellow. 

The  tailors  now-a-days  are  compelled  to  excogitate, 
invent,  and  ima|!^ne  diversities  of  fashions  fur  apparel, 
that  they  mHy  satisfy  the  foolish  desire  of  certain 
light  brains  and  wild  oats,  which  are  altogether  given 
to  new  fangleneaa.  B§eon*»  Wort$,  ed.  1843.  p.  904. 
Well,  go  to,  wild  0€Ut!  spendthrift  1  prodigal! 

How  a  Mom  may  ekmsi  a  Qood  Wife,  1603. 

OAT-MEAL,  #.  Seems  to  have  been  a 
current  name  for  some  kind  of  profli- 
gate bucks,  being  mentioned  with 
the  Roaring  Boys,  in  a  ballad  by  Ford 
or  Decker : 


Swagger  in  my  pot-metli, 
D — n  me's  rank  with, 
"Do  mad  prank  with 

Roaring  boys  and  oaimeaU, 

Sim's  Darling,  i,  1. 

No  trace  of  this  odd  appellation  has 
yet  been  found,  except  that  the  author 
of  a  ludicrous  pamphlet  has  taken 
the  name  of  Oliver  Oat-meale.  See 
Weber's  Ford,  ii.  335. 
OATH.  A  burlesque  one,  like  that 
administered  by  old  custom  at  High- 
gate,  was  a  species  of  humour  prac- 
tised on  other  occasions.  In  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Needle,  the  Bayly  ad- 
ministers this  oath  to  Diccon  : 

Thou  shalt  take  an  otke  of  Hodge's  leather  breache. 
First  for  master  doctor,  upon  paine  of  his  curse, 
Where  he  will  pay  for  all,  thou  never  draw  thy  purse. 
And  whfn  ye  meete  at  one  pot,  he  shall  have  the  first 

pull; 
And  thou  shalt  never  offer  him  the  cup  but  it  be  fnlL 
To  good  wife  Chat,  thou  shalt  be  swome,  even  on  the 

same  wyse. 
If  she  refuse  thy  money  once,  never  to  offer  it  twise, 

8m;.  8cc.  0.  PI.,  ii,  74. 

OBARNI,  s,  A  liquor  apparently  fac- 
titious, and  composed  of  some  pre- 
paration of  mead,  with  the  addition 
of  spices. 

Carmen 
Are  eot  into  the  yellow  starch ;  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum. 
Heath,  and  obami.  Dctil  is  a»  Jss,  i,  1. 

With  spiced  meades  (wholsome  but  dear), 
As  meade  obamr,  and  mende  cherunk, 
And  the  base  quaase,  bv  pesaiits  drunk. 

Fymyco,  or  Runne  Rrdcap,  cited  by  Gifford 
iu  B.  Juns.,  vii,  241. 

Qu.  Can  quasse  have  any  reference  to 
the  drug  now  called  quassia?  Obami 
seemed  likely  to  be  Welch,  being 
joined  with  mead,  or  metheglin ;  but 
on  consulting  Welch  dictionaries,  no 
such  word  appeared. 
fOBDURE.     To  become  hard. 

Sencelesse  of  good,  as  stones  they  soone  oidure, 

Heywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fib  OBFUSCATE.  To  obscure.  Used 
also  as  an  adjective,  dull,  obscure. 

B.  The  daughters  beautie  is  the  mothers  glory ;  light 
becomes  more  obfuscate  and  darke  in  my  haucht,  and 
in  yours  it  doth  atchieve  the  greater  blase. 

Pauenger  of  Benvenuto,  1619. 
It  is  hard  to  digest,  obfuscates  the  sight,  geoerHtes 
had  humours,  it  hurts  the  head.  Ibid. 

OBIT,  *.  A  funeral  celebration,  or 
office  for  the  dead ;  from  the  Latin 
Terb  obiit,  he  died.  Sometimes  an 
anniversary  celebration  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  Coles  has,  "An  obit, 
[funeral  obsequies]  epicedium,  fera- 
liorum  dies  anniversarise,*'  &c. 

The  queene  entctde,  and  obit  kept,  as  she  in  charge 
did  give.  WoTMfi  JU.  Bn.,  B.  ii,  43. 
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Hy-ieire,  my  tnuUe  firiendi,  viU  with  my  deurett 

blood. 
Keepe  obiU  to  your  happie  ghoitet. 

Will  not  my  bitter  buminn,  and  tad  plaints,  ke. 
Prevail,  thou  glorioui  bri|nt  lampe  oitfae  day. 
To  cauae  thee  keep  an  oht  for  their  loulea. 
And  dwell  one  montbe  with  the  Antipodes. 

QBLATRATION,  #.  Barking  at ;  obla- 
tro,  Latin.  Met.  Railing  at  any  one. 
T.  Churchyard  wrote  what  he  enti- 
tled, "A  playn  and  final  confutation 
of  Catnera  corlyke  [cur-like]  obla- 
traiion.**  Life  of  Churchyard,  by 
G.  Chalmers,  p.  12.  Mr.  C.  shows 
that  the  word  was  acknowledged  by 
most  of  our  old  dictionanes.  With 
many  other  Latinisms,  it  has  been 
disused. 

tOBLECTATION.     Taking  delight  in. 

The  third  in  oHectatum  and  fruition  of  pleasures  and 
«  anton  pastimes.    Nortkbrooke  agtAmt  Dieina,  1577. 

tOBLIG£B. 

Tliw's  not  an  art  but  'tis  an  obligee. 

NuptUlle  ofPefnu  and  Tketu,  16Si. 

fOBNOXIOUS.     Exposed  or  liable  to. 

As  I  am  a  man  to  honour,  I  have  broueht  him  sncoet- 
sivdy  off  from  a  hundred  of  these,  to  the  perrill  of  my 
life,  and  yet  am  dayly  chiumous  to  new  assaults  for 
him.  MmrmyoHy  Fine  Companiam,  16SS. 

OBS  AND  SOLS.  A  quaint  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  words  objeetioneB  et  solU' 
Honee,  being  frequently  so  contracted 
in  the  margins  of  books  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  to  mark  the  transi- 
tions from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  he.,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  oh 
and  aoUt  school  divinity;  a  labyrinth  of  intricable 
qnesticms.  Burton^  Jnat.  to  tke  Bettdert  p.  70. 

The  Touth  is  in  a  wofbll  case ; 

Whim  he  should  give  us  $oU  and  oi«. 

He  brings  us  in  some  sinmle  bobs. 

And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

Loyal  Sonas,  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 

Hence  Butler  has  coined  the  name 
of  Ob-and-Sollers,  for  scholastic  dis- 
putants : 

To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars. 
Although  but  paltrv  (Hhand-SoUers: 
As  if  th'  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a  coursiog  in  the  schools. 

Hudibr.,Ul,^U4il. 
ilfinerva  does  not  all  her  treasures  rivet 
Into  the  scrues  of  obe  and  sols. 

Wluting's  Albino  and  Belkma,  1638. 

OBSCENOUS,  a.     Obscene,  indecent. 

Were  both  obscenotu  in  redtall,  and  hurtfull  in 
example.  Haringt.  AftAog.  ofBoeUr.,  p.  10. 

Yet  with  modest  words,  and  no  ekeunoue  phrase. 

OBSCENOUSNESS, «.     Obscenity. 

Tliere  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obseenoutnees.  Ibid. 

OBSEQUIOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
funeral,  or  obsequies. 

And  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligaUou  for  some  term 
To  do  obseqniotu  sorrow.  Haml.,  i,  %. 


Absorbed  in  funeral  grief: 

My  sibling  breast  ahall  bethy  ftueral  b^ 
And  so  obeefmoMs  will  thy  fiUner  be, 
Sad  for  the  loss  (^  thee,  having  no  moce^ 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sooa. 

SJr«i.F/.ii,S. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obeequUme  tear. 
Hath  dear  religioua  love  stolu  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead.  Skaietp^SommeiZl, 

OBSEQUIOUSLY.  In  celebration  of  a 
funeral. 

While  I  awhile  obseptiomify  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

Aiei.  117,  i,  S. 

OBSEQUY,  #.    Obsequiousness. 

Our^  had  rather  be 
Crasur'd  by  some  for  too  mudi  obsefwf. 
Than  taz*d  of  self-opinion. 

Massing.  Baskf.  Looer,  Prol. 
Tis  true,  that  sway'd  by  strane  necessity, 
lamenforc'dtoeat  my  careAubread      ^ 
With  too  much  obseqng.       B.  Jons.  Fdp.,  iii,  1. 

OBSERVANT,  #.  A  person  who  ob- 
serres ;  an  obseauious  attendant. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  obsenanlSt 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Lear,  ii,  8. 

OBSTACLE,  for  obstinate.  Intended 
as  a  blunder  of  ignorance. 

ne,Joanl  thoa  wilt  be  so  o&rtecff. 

1  Hen.  Fl  v,  5. 

OBSTRUCT,  #.  Obstruction ;  a  conjec- 
tural reading  proposed  by  Warburton, 
instead  of  abstract,  in  the  following 
passage,  and  adopted  by  the  later 
editors. 

Whidi  soon  he  granted. 
Being  mobsinui  tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Jnt.4'CUap.,m,^ 

The  emendation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  abstract  defended. 
-fTo  OBTEST.  To  implore ;  to  beseech. 

Wherein  I  have  to  crave  (that  nothing  more  hartily  I 
can  obUsi  than)  vour  friendly  acceptance  of  the  sane. 

I  humolie  obtest  your  Iriaidlie  oountcnanoe, 

and  be  my  atrong  buiwarke  againrt  the  filming 
flreates  ana  belching  irea  of  saude  sioonhants. 

iforlUrot^  agmn  DUimg,  1S77. 

Also  written  obtestate: 

Dido  herself  with  sacred  gifts  in  hands. 

One  foot  nnboond,  doathes  loose,  at  th'  altar  stands, 

Aeadie  to  diei  the  gods  she  obUstaUs. 

Fiegil,  kg  rieears,  16S8. 

OCCAMY,  or  OCKAMY,  #.  A  com- 
pound metal,  meant  to  imitate  silver ; 
a  corruption  of  the  word  alchemy. 
Skinner  says,  "Metallam  quoddam 
mistum,  colore  argenti  semulum,  sed 
vilissimum,  eorruptum  it  nostro  a(- 

ehymy** 

rilduids^hich  ai«  but  ea«iterfbUtobeiTing.a. 
copper  to  gold,  or  oekasnie  to  ailver. 

Nask's  Lenten  Me,  HaH.  Misc.,  vi,  1«S. 
The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  oecamg  ^Kwn 
fSrom  some  other  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  atonement 
which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London  and 
Westminster.  SieeU,  OnanUsm,  Mo.  36. 

See  Alchymy. 
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tOCCASION.    Need;  business. 

Ht  maket  hn  tine  an  aecompUnt  to  hit  memorie, 
•ad  of  the biunoari  of  nea  weareaanet  for  ocmuwm ; 
the  inquiaitor  moat  lodca  through  hia  jodgement,  for 
to  the  efe  oody  he  ia  not  riaible. 

OMrkmrg^s  Vmo  mmd  CMoUe  CimfmeUrt,  1616. 
Though  *twaa  the  moltiiklidty  of  hia  oectuioiu  often 
biadered  him  from  ooming  home  betimea,  thee'd 
•eoold,  and  aay  hia  dmnkrn  compankma  had  made 
bim  atay  bovxiiig  in  some  ■cvnry  cabaret. 

Hittotj  ofFnmdoHt  1665. 

tOCCUPATION.     Trade.     Tenure  or 

occupation  in  old  leases. 
OCCUPANT,  s.  (from  the  indecent  sense 

of  the  following  word).   A  prostitute. 

He  with  hia  oecupamt 
Are  diog'd  ao  cloae,  like  dev-wormea  in  the  mome. 
That  hell  not  stir.  MwnUm*s  StUirts. 

'Whoae  aeaaea  aome  damn'd  ocaifamt  bereaTea.   IhUL 

OCCUPY,  [sensu  obsc.]  To  possess, 
or  enjoT. 

Thne  viuiaM  will  amke  the  word  caDtain,  aa  odiooa 
aa  the  word  oeetMy.  8  Htm.  IV,  ii,  i. 

Groyne,  eome  ofafEe,  hia  atate  airfd  oot  of  hand 
For  'i  whore:  Groyne  etill  doth  oecmam  hie  Innd. 

B.  JoHi.  Epigr.,  117. 
Many,  oat  of  Uieir  own  obacene  apprehenaioni,  reftiae 
proper  and  fit  worda,  aa  oceupy,  natore,  and  the  like. 

JHd.t  buccmritit  vol.  rii,  p.  119. 

It  b  SO  used  also  in  Rowley's  New 
Wonder,  Anc.  Dr.,  ?,  278. 
rTonse.] 

tlnke  made  of  aoote,  each  aa  printera  oecmpU. 

N0m0mdaior,  1686. 

tOCCUPIER.    A  merchant. 

Waate  paper,  or  other  itoffe,  wherein  oeempUn  wrap 
their  levemli  warea.  Nammiehicr,  1686. 

OD*S-PITIKINS.  A  diminutive  adjura- 
tion,  corrupted  from  Crotfspiiy,  quasi 
God's  little  pity. 

OtTs-piiiiint  /  can  it  he  aix  milea  yet      Cpmi.,  ir,  8. 

It    occurs    also    in    other   dramatic 
writers,  as  in  Decker  and  Webster's 
Westward  Hoe,  and  the  Shoemaker's 
Holiday,  referred  to  by  Steevens. 
ODD,  adj.    The  only  one. 

For  oor  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  thinga 
perfectly,  whataoerer  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way 
to  do  them  akiUUly,  whenaoerer  he  liat,  i%  ia  my 
poor  opinion,  Jommn  StmnUus. 

Jtekmm,  8eM«mMtttr,  p.  184. 

fODD.     Peerless;  without  an  equal. 

The  lerranta  al  do  aobbe  and  howle  with  ahrill  and 


heavy  crrea, 
t  He 


Oa  thia  oddi 


Beweeping  Hector  thai  they  aay 

knighte»  alacke  I 
We  never  ihall  aet  eye's  again. 

J.HMlFsBamtr,liBl,Il,ri, 
I  cried  oat,  enrying  Yirgila  proaperitae,  who  gathered 
of  Homer,  that  he  had  fUlen  into  the  oddest  mane 
hauda  that  ever  "Rnghind  bred.  IHd^  Fr^foco, 

ODE,  or  OADE,  9.  A  peculiar  orUio- 
graphy,  for  woad^  the  herb  oted  in 
dying.  Coles  haa, ''  oad  to  dye  cloth, 
glastnm.'* 

Maat  iil<«h  all  eomMdttUi^tt^nd admit  ao  diffa- 
WfaadftnUauui. ^^^^ 


ODIBLE,  a.  Hateful ;  from  the  Latin. 
Exemplified  by  Todd  from  Bale. 

0DLIN6,  9.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
has  not  yet  been  discoyered,  though 
it  must  ha?e  some  relation  to  tricking 
and  cheating.  It  occurs  only  in  B. 
Jon8on*s  description  of  the  character 
of  Shift,  prefixed  to  his  Eyery  Man 
out  of  his  Humour.  He  describes 
him  as, 

A  thread-bare  ihark ;  one  that  nerer  waa  a  soldier, 
yet  lives  upon  leiidings.  His  prufession  is  skeldehiig 
and  odXing ;  hia  bank  Paul's,  and  his  warehouse  Plot- 
hatch. 

Mr.  Gifford  says,  ''Of  odling  I  can 
say  nothing  with  certainty,  haying 
neyer  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.'* 
Ibid. 
CEILIAD,  9,  A  glance  of  the  eye,  an 
ogle;  from  oeillade,  French.  Thus 
the  commentators  agree  to  write  this 
word,  which  was  yariously  misspelt 
in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
See  Eyliad. 

I  know  your  lady  doea  not  love  her  husband ; 
I  am  sure  of  that ;  and  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  ctiliadt,  and  most  speucing  looka. 
To  noble  Edmund.  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  found  the  word  in  Greene 
also: 

Amorous  glances,  smirking  onliadet. 

Disputation  httween  a  He  and  She  ConeyaUcker. 

OF  was  very  anomalously  used  in  some 
ancient  phrases ;  as,  of  ble89  beseech^ 
for  "  whom  I  pray  to  bless." 

I  blesse  thee  in  hia  blessed  name,  whom  I  of  hleoso 
beseech.  Warner,  Jib.  Bng.,  p.  106. 

So  command  of: 

Hia  ghost,  whose  life  stood  in  thy  lights  eommandetk 
me  qfayde.  Ibid.,  p.  87. 

That  is,  commands  me  to  giye  him  aid. 

I  shall  desire  yon  qfvaxm  acquaintance. 

Mids.N.Dr.,\n,\. 

See  the  instances  there  quoted  by 
Steevens. 

I  humbly  do  deaire  your  grace  <2^  pardon. 

Merck.  Venice,  ir,  I. 

Also  the  examples  quoted  at  As  you 
like  it,  y,  4. 

And  willa  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  beseke  of  grace. 

Surrey,  on  False  Affect.,  jre, 

"  Of  pardon  you  I  pray,*'  occurs  very 

often  in  Spenser. 
OF  ALL  LOVES.     By  all  means ;  a 

most  earnest  form  of  intercession. 

See  LoyEs. 
OFFICES,  plur.  n.  The  parU  of  a  house 

appropriated  to  the  servants.     This 

sense  is  by  no  means  disused,  but  yet 

haa  been  disputed  by  modem  com- 
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mentators.  The  lower  parts  of  Lon- 
don houses  are  always  called  the 
offices  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  London, 
as  e?ery  advertisement  for  the  sale  of 
a  mansion  will  show. 

The  king's  abed ; 
He  hath  been  in  mraiual  pleniure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largcM  to  your  ojjieet.     Jiacb.,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  original  reading,  for  which 
some  ha?e  absurdly  proposed  officers. 
Largess  was  given  to  servants,  not  to 
officers. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodj^gs  and  unfomish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  qfficei,  untrodden  stones.       Bieh.  IJ,  i,  8. 

That  is,  a  complete  picture  of  desola- 
tion. Rooms  untenanted  and  un- 
furnished, offices  without  attendants, 
and  the  very  stones  untrodden.  Thus 
also: 

When  all  our  offices  hare  been  oppress'd 

With  riotous  feeders.  JSmon,  ii,  S. 

The  speaker  means  to  say,  that  the 
offices  below  were  full  of  riot,  while 
the  apartments  above  were  occupied 
with  ruinous  luxuries.  As  the  only 
doubt  respecting  this  word  has  refer- 
ence to  the  interpretation  of  Shake- 
speare, it  is  sufficient  to  bring  his 
several  passages  together,  to  clear  up 
the  meaning  of  them  all.  See 
Feeders. 
OFFSPRING.  Very  peculiarly  used 
for  orinn. 

Nor  was  her  princelv  <2{f-«pnN^  damnified. 
Or  ought  disparagea  by  those  labours  base. 

Fkirf.  Tasio,  vii,  18. 

OFTEN,  as  an  adjective,  frequent. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  tliy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
^ten  infimiities.  1  Tim^  v,  28. 

His  mother's  often  'scapes,  though  truly  knowne. 
Cannot  divert  him.         Browne,  BrU.  Fait.,  ii,  p.  77. 
iAs  many  brookes,  foords,  showres  of  rain  and  springs, 
Unto  the  Thames  their  ojfttn  tribute  brings. 

Taylor'MWorket.lKSXi. 
iFor  whom  I  sighed  have  so  oflen  ntke. 

Gaseoiffne's  ITorket,  1687. 

fOIL-OF-BASTON.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  severe  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  308.  We  find  oil  of  whip,  simi- 
larly used. 

Now  for  to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this, 
The  oyl  of  whip  the  surest  medicine  is. 

Poor  Bobin,  1608. 

OIL  OF  TALC.    See  Talc. 
fOlLSTONE.     A  wheUtone. 

All  oyleetone,  or  a  barbars  whetstone  smeared  with 
oyle  or  spittle.  Nommelator. 

tOlNTED.     For  anointed. 

Mis.  Tliutt  Shalt  sit 

Quccu  oi  that  kingdom  in  a  chair  of  light, 


And  doret  with  ciiUsd  wings  shall  horer  oV  Hbat, 
Shedding  perfomes.  Cartwrigkfs  SUige,  1661. 

OLD,  s.,  for  wold.  So  read  in  the 
original  edition  of  Lear,  iii,  4.  Spel- 
man  also  has  olds  for  wolds;  and 
other  writers. 

OLD,  a.  In  the  sense  of  frequent, 
abundant ;  a  burlesque  phrase,  which 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
illustrate  in  our  early  writers,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  disused  at  this 
hour. 

Here  will  be  an  oM  abasing  of  6od*s  patience  and  the 
king's  English.  Meny  Wipes  qfir^i,4. 

If  a  man  were  porter  to  heU^ate,  he  would  have  old 
turning  the  key.  Mmeb.,  ii,  3. 

I  unagine  there  is  oU  moving  among  them. 

lAnffHa,  O.  PL,  t,  163. 
Here's  old  cheating.        B/tanngGirl,  O.  PL,  n.  109. 

See  also  the  notes  on  those  passages. 

See  Todd,  in  Old,  9. 
fOLD-RELIGION.       So    the    Roman 

Catholic  religion  was  called  long  after 

the  Reformation. 
OLD    SHOfi.      To  throw  an  old  shoe 

after  a  person.     See  Shoe,  old. 
fOLD-SHOW.     "The  pky  called  king 

by  your  leave>   or  the  old  shtwe^ 

Nomenclator,  1585,  p.  298. 
ONE,  as  a  substantive.     An  individual, 

a  single  person. 

There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 

I  keep  a  servant  feed.  Maeb.,  iii,  4. 

Not  a  on*  shakes  his  tail,  but  1  sigh  out  ajnasioo. 

Jlbumaznr,  0.  Pi.,  vii,  US. 

One  was  sometimes  pronounced,  and 
even  written,  on.  Thus  the  Echo,  in 
the  Arcadia: 

What  salre,  when  reaion  tedn  to  be  gome?  On*. 


'.  Are. 

V.  Not  mine,  mT  glores  are  am. 
8p.  Why  thai  tnia  may  be  yoont,  for  this  is  but  on*. 

Two  Qent.  Vtr.,  ii,  1. 

The  quibble  here  intended  depends 
upon  the  word  being  so  pronounced. 
Tne  original  editions  of  Shakespeare 
frequently  have  on  for  one.  Thus  in 
King  John : 

IfthemidniffhtbeU 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  month, 
Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  (tf  night.    Act  iii,  sc.  3. 

See  the  abundant  proofs  adduced  by 
Mr.  Malone,  in  the  note  upon  that 
passage.  It  is  so  written  in  the  older 
writers  still  more  frequently,  as  in 
Chaucer.  See  Tyrwhitt*s  Glossary. 
So  in  Holland's  Suetonius : 

He  caught  ftrom  on  of  them  a  trumpet.  P.  14. 

Spenser  too  has  it : 

It  chaunced  me  on  ds|f  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  Tuunesis  to  bee. 

Rmme*  cffiwu,  rer.  1. 


t&Ml  hti  Imn'd  nidi,  do  differcK*  bxw, 
BBIttitditw,l(iii>p.UH]uw.  Ckrin'.FiHU.lUl. 

K)NB-UARED.  A  terra  applied  to  wine. 

TWa  <riu  ii  itlll  im-nrd.  u>d  bnik,  thoscb  pat 
OUodUlimeirtijiBnfliihbnll. 

fiowirj  Futilur  £((((n.  IISO. 

fONE-PENNY.   AnoldDameofagame. 
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,    OPBRANT, , 


jONE-WAY  BREAD. 


If , 

B;»cr  togetber,  be  atlded  to  thit  aliicb  u 
the  tnaeat  bno,  ilitre  will  be  maile 
hoDiliidl   bmd,  afrnablt   encmgh    for 

■oircc  KDusuJ  fniia  the  mule,  end  (bread  DBde 
of  tbal  vliicb  ii  liried.  callsd  [b  KDe  plua,  iw-voy 
tmA  wbolwnw  eoaiqjh.  and  wlih  aooe  iu  Trij 
bmiUar  lue.  rnacr'i  Fi*  £«(a,  1B3T. 

ONEYERS,  «.,  or  ON-YERS.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malone,  public  account- 
ants. To  aettle  acconnta  in  the 
Exchequer,  be  aays,  ia  atiU  called  to 
any,  from  the  mark  o.  ni,  which  ia  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Latin  form,  one- 
relur,  niti  habeal  xufficientem  exont' 
rationem.  There  ia  the  more  pro- 
priety ID  tbe  interpretation,  because 
the  persona  apokeu  of  were  auppoaed 
to  come  from  the  exchequer.  This  is 
chieHy  from  Cowell'a  Law  Diet, 

With  nubilily  and  tramniLlitr  j  bmomaatan  ud 
jrrtai  tfafyfri ,- inch  aac«a  hoJam-     1  ^al/F,  ii»  1. 

ONSAY,  «.     Onset. 

Pint  ru»  the  He*  Cmtonn,  and  he  jitb  Iha  oajajr. 

^«  ciui.,  o.  PI.,  i,  m 
ONSLAUGHT,..     The  aame. 

I  do  reaitmba'  Tct  that  muliHtl,  Uion  «»t  bealcn, 
And  <lnl>t  iKTori  tha  baker,  B.fftlt'Mi.Thi.,a,t- 


UT9 


ORA 

.   Operative,  fit  for  actiou. 

St  their  fuDctioDi  lean  to  do. 

S<iial.,iii,l. 
17  mj  oprr^ni  piita 


Theeaemji  andlwai 

OPAL, 


'  fia/ftr..  I,  IB,  T.  4SL 

,  This  atone  via  thought  to  poa- 
lagical  powera.     Thus  wrapped 
in  a  bay-leaf  it  produced  inriaibility. 

Wramedii 

l^chuKl 


Nor  as  D^ 
a  baj-kaf  In  ID7  left  Ait, 


othera. 

Tton  haat  ndeei 
And  apend  jour 


iM^'the'i 


WiLh  Ibj  mHt  BfmaU  paieon.     fliua  iifAU.,  ii,  a. 

OPINION,  «.  Credit,  reputation ;  i.  t., 
the  good    opinion    held   of    us    by 

1  Bt*.  IV, .,  *. 

Of  tbia  affair  brioE  to  mt  wlidom  ?  

B.fn  lUimj  nJ  H. 
t  mcav  jm  hata  Uie  oviaiffa 
Of  a  taliaol  icnllemiD.  eamul.,  O.  FL,  Ix,  IC 

fOPPORTUNOUS.     Opportune. 

The  iyjioK.aoai  nijUI  friend!  her  arapluion. 

Uiiraoi,  TnU  Brittiica,  IdOB. 

OPPUGN,  p.  How  Butler  pronounced 
this  word,  which  ia  now  softened 
into  oppune,  it  ia  not  easy  to  Bay. 
He  certainly  made  it  three  ayllables, 
as  his  rerae  testifies ;  perhaps  op- 
pUff-en. 


OPUNCTLY,  adv.    Opportunely,  at  the 
point  of  time. 

And  jou  iliall  maich  a  wbda  daj  until  700  coma 
AniuJIi  Id  tout  miilnai. 

Oncnfl  Tm  Q..  0.  PI,  ra,  M. 

OR,  ado.,  in  the  sense  of  ere.     Before ; 

And  bnikealltbrirbonei  Id  oiecm.ar  Btei  tiirj  amt 

BtthEMtaniDfLhedan.  DnUl,Ti,i*. 

And.  or    <iat,  ■  en     warn  c™^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

I  vlU  be  rerenacd.  pr  be  depart  awbt. 

So  in  the  Psalma,  "Or  ever  yoar 
pots  be  made  hot,"  meana  "ere 
ever,"  or  before  ever. 
OR  ERE  therefore  means  ere  ever;  that 
is,  "  before  ever,"  Ere  being  here  a 
substituta  for  e'er,  the  contraction  of 
ever. 


X.Jtmi.Kttlim.i.t. 

Iu  beautiful  variety  of  colours  natu- 
rally made  it  the  object  of  peculiar 
admiration. 
OPE-TIDE,  t.  The  early  spring,  tbe 
time  when  fiowers  begin  to  open : 
tbe  time  of  opening, 

OPERANCB,  t.    Operation,  effect. 

Tfaelmieata 
TUal  kBOv  not  wkrt  er  vk},  ;at  do  ebet 
Bareiaueal^lhsiriiMraiH. 

Kiltiir,  nes  NMt  Bum..  U  * 


It  ebooM  tbe  good  ahip  u  lia 
to  «cliDole  him  once  trtrtl 


;;x. 


Tmij..,  I,  S, 


Uilton  has  used  it : 

The  ahopherda  on  the  ta^n. 

Or  «■»  the  point  o(  dawn.  , 

S>ju  oa  ffXiaifr,  1-  *•- 

ORACULOUS,  though  used  by  most  of 
our  old  writers,  and  even  by  Milton 
and  Pope,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Jobn- 
aon'a  quotations,  is  now  completely 
aupplanted  hj  oracular;  and  ia  there- 
fore   becoming    obsolete.      To    the 


OBA 
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autboritiefl  for  it  we  may  add  Mas- 

flinger: 

We  rabinit, 
And  hold  the  oounaeU  of  great  Coitaiio 
Oruetdous.  Great  D,  qfFL,  i,  1. 

See  Johnson. 
fOBANGE-BUTTEB.    An  old  deUcacy 
of  the  table. 

Tk*  Dutch  way  to  mak*  oraMge-hutter.—tnkt  new 
cream  two  gaUont,  beat  it  up  to  a  thickness,  then  add 
half  a  pint  of  orange-flower-water,  and  as  much  red 
wine,  and  so  being  become  the  thickness  of  butter,  it 
rstains  both  Uie  ookrar  and  scent  of  an  orange. 

Clout  oTSaritlei^nW. 

OBANOE-TAWNY,  «.  A  dull  orange 
colour.  Thift  colour  seems  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  custom  to  the 
dress  of  some  inferior  persons;  as 
clerks,  apparitors,  &c.  Sometimes 
simply  called  taumy.    See  Tawmy. 

fhou  icum  of  man, 
Undfi],  onaige-4ttwney-€oat€d  clerk. 

B.  Jons.  Tali  qf  Tut,  ir,  S, 

Said  to  Metaphor,  the  justice's  clerk. 
It  is  attributed  also  to  Jews : 

They  say  —  that  usurers  should  have  orattge-tawmf 
bonnets,  because  they  do  judaize.        Boom,  Eu.  41. 

fORANOE-WATER,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  perfume  as  far  back  at 
least  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 


A  genUeman  seeing  a  fiure  gentlewoman  at  a  window, 
betted  upon  I ' 
t  away  he  nrance 
he  came  that  wny  againe,  and  did  as  before,  and  so 


he  Tolted  and  carabetted  upon  his  horse  a  good  space 
before  her,  and  at  last  away  he  pranced.    Anon  after 


oontinucd  a  good  wltile.     At  last  he  departed  for 

Kod  and  all,  and  being  come  home,  he  sent  her  two 
tiles  of  orunge-waier  by  his  page,  which  tlte  gentle- 
woman accepting,  said  unto  the  page:  Now!  pray 
thfe  (my  lad)  thanke  thy  maister,  and  tell  him  that 
I  thought  his  evening  winde  would  tume  to  water. 

CooUy's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Pkueies,  1614. 
Orunge-JUmer  wafer. — ^Take  two  pounds  of  orange- 
flowers,  as  fresh  as  you  can  get  them,  infttse  them  iu 
two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  so  distil  them,  and  it 
will  yield  a  curious  perfuntinfr  spirit. 

AceompUsh'd  Female  Instruetoft  1719. 

ORDINANCE,  s.    Used  for  fate. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  godi  foresay  it.  Cymi.,  ir,  8. 

ORDINARY,  s.  A  public  dinner, 
where  each  person  pays  his  share. 
The  word,  in  this  sense.  Lb  certainly 
not  obsolete  ;  but  it  is  here  inserted  for 
the  sake  of  observing,  that  ordinaries 
were  long  the  universal  resort  of 
gentlemen,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  They  were,  as  a  modern 
writer  well  observes,  "  The  lounging- 
places  of  the  men  of  the  town  and 
the  fantastic  gallants  who  herded 
together.  Ordinaries  were  the  ex- 
change for  news,  the  echoing  places 
for  all  sorts  of  town-talk ;  there  they 
might  hear  of  the  last  new  play  and 


ix>em,  and  the  last  firesb  widow 
sighing  for  some  knight  to  make  her 
a  lady;  these  resorts  were  attended 
also  to  save  charges  of  housekeeping." 
^*  But  a  more  striking  feature  in  these 
ordinaries  shewed  itself  as  soon  as 
the  voyder  had  cleared  the  table. 
Then  began  the  shuffling  and  cutting 
on  one  side,  and  the  bones  rattling 
on  the  other.  The  ordinary  in  fact 
was  a  gambling  house."  Curios,  of 
Liter,,  vol.  iii,  82. 

Hence  they  were  often  synonymous 
terms: 

Exposing  the  daingeroni  mischiefs  that  the  di^ng 
bowses,  commonly  odled  oNUnaris  tables,  fce.---do 
dayley  breede  within  the  bowelles  of  the  famoos  dtie 
of  London.    0.  Whetstone,  dted  in  Poet.  Dee.,  ii,  S4Q. 

A  very  exact  account  of  the  ordi' 
naries  of  those  days  may  be  found  in 
a  tract  published  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  8vo.  Park's 
edition. 

In  Shakespeare  I  find  them  twice 
mentioned,  and  they  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporary  dra- 
matists: 

I  did  think  thee,  for  two  orMnaries,  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow ;  thon  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy 
traTeL  L.  L,  Lost,  ii,  S. 

Beinff  barber'd  ten  timet  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 
And  for  his  ordinarjf  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Jnt.  4r  Cleop.,  ii,  8. 

It  was  a  part  of  fashionable  edu- 
cation : 

I  must  tell  yon,  yon  are  not  andadoos  enoo^  yon 
must  frequent  ordinaries  a  month  more,  to  im'twte 
yourself.  B.  Jons.  Ofnthia's  Reo.,  iii,  1. 

Mentioned  also  act  ii,  sc.  3. 

I'll  tell  yon  his  method; 
First  he  will  enter  you  at  tmatordinary. 

nid.,Alokem^m,l, 
Tis  almost  dinner,  I  know  they  stay  for  yon  at  the 
ordinary,  B.f-FL  Seer^f.  L.,  iT,  1. 

In  1 608,  a  common  price  for  a  gen- 
teel ordinary  was  two  shillings : 

Why  should  a  gallant  pay  but  two  skilUmgs  for  his 
ordinarp  that  nourishes  mm,  and  twenty  times  two 
for  his  orothd  that  consumes  him. 

MiddL  Trick  to  eaUh  0.  One,  \.  1. 

The  latter  was,  doubtless,  enormously 

dear. 

Some  ordinaries  were  cheaper: 

No  fellows  that  at  ordinaries  dare 

Ent  tlicir  eighteen  fence  thrice  out  before  they  rise. 

And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play.  IM. 

Some  were  much  dearer: 

When  yon  have  done,  step  to  the  Im  erown  or£nary. 

md^wadg.aL,i,\. 
In  the  numerous  writers  of  characters, 

we  find  the  same  mention  of  ordi- 
naries: 


ORG 
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Amrit  b  Us  [the  gamefter'tl  oratorte,  mhen 
rm  npoB  the  oonntieT  cull  to  reede  himidfe. 

Bant  tenns  among  gamblers  at 
rdinaries  were  borrowed  from 
matching:  as  those  of  money- 
ng  sharpers  were  from  the 
t- warren.    See  Coneycatch. 

«  \auomwt  snndry  proclaBiatioiit,  aathoriaiiig 
mnuuidins  Uie  JucticM  of  peace  (at  or  before 
ginning  oa  the  Lent  time)  to  crarent  and  call 

tliem  all  taTemert,  inne-holoera,  alehooae- 
I,  keepera  of  omltiMyy  tahUt,  and  other  rie- 

within  the  precinct  and  rule  of  the  aaid 
I;  and  to  take  bonds  (by  reoogniaance)  with 
nt  snretaea  of  everr  of  them,  and  in  good 
s  of  money  to  the  kings  majMties  ose,  that 
lall  not  dreaae  any  flesh  in  their  bouses  in  the 
ime  Cor  any  respect,  nor  to  suffer  it  to  be  eaten 
DaUon's  Countn^  Jtutiee,  1620. 

MY.  The  herb  pennyroyal? 
)bgans. 

Mfke  having  a  bran^  of  orgfrny, 

ith  much  ease  the  adders  sting  csdiew. 

Htywoo^t  Troia  BritaniM,  ld09. 

fS,  «.  A  name  for  the  herb 
)rroyal;  a  corruption  of  on^anwm, 
bich  this  panning  epigram  was 
led: 

i  wife  once  a  bed  of  oryoM  set, 
{s  came  in,  and  eat  up  erery  whit ; 
od  man  said,  wife,  you  your  garden  may 
Mortou  call ;  here  pigs  on  orfftms  play. 

WitUBtereationt,  Epigr.,  p.  8S,  repr. 

IT  of  organs  was  the  name  for 
we  now  call  an  organ : 

e  great  work,  in  which  I  mean  to  ^ovy, 

be  raistuj;  a  cathedral  church, 

1  be  at  Hog's  Nortouj  with  afoir 

ely  oryoiw.  O.  PL,  ix,  818. 

Iog's  Norton. 

LOUS,  a.  Proud ;  from  orgueil' 
French. 

From  isles  of  Oreeoe, 
inces  orgUUnu.  their  high  blood  chafed. 

fn  w»  argulotu. 

Bomanct  i^Bieh,^  quoted  by  Steevens. 
these  most  orguewm*  and  extreme  paines  are 
of  a  veiT  moist  and  maligne  vapour,  which 
n»  from  the  Uver. 

Bammgh's  Method  qfPkgsiek,  1684. 

A.  A  name  given  in  flattery  to 
1  Elizabeth,  in  a  set  of  madrigals 
shed  in  1601  to  celebrate  her 
y  and  chastity  at  68.  Jonson 
ed  it  to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I, 
,  Orietu  Anna.  Masque  called 
aiyr.  See  Gifford's  Note,  yoI.  vi, 
5. 

,  or  ORIEL,  9.  A  portico,  or 
;  also  a  small  room  near  the 
in  monasteries  where  particular 
Bs  dined.  Blownts  OlosBogr. 
ange  says,  **  Orudmn,  porticus, 
on ;"  and  quotes  Matth.  rarb  for 


it.  Sappoaed  by  some  to  be  a  £• 
minative  from  areot  or  areola.  In 
modem  writings  we  meet  with 
mention  of  oriel  windows.  I  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  expression ;  bat. 
if  right,  they  must  mean  those 
windows  that  project  like  a  porch,  or 
small  room. 

At  St.  Alban's  was  an  orUL  or  aaaitment  for  penou 
not  so  lick  as  to  retire  to  the  infirmary. 

FMbroofu  Brit.  Momaekiiw^  toL  ii,  p.  160. 

I  may  be  wrone  in  my  notion  ot  oriel 
window,  but  I  ha?e  not  met  with  an- 
cient authority  for  that  expression. 
Cowel  conjectures  that  Oriel  college 
in  Oxford  took  its  name  from  some 
such  room  or  portico.  There  is  a 
remarkable  portico,  in  the  further 
side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  but  not 
old  enough  to  have  gi?en  the  name. 
It  might,  howe?er,  be  only  the  suc- 
cessor of  one  more  ancient,  and 
more  exactly  an  oriel, 
OBK,  or  ORG,  e,  A  marine  animal, 
the  nature  of  which  seems  not  well 
defined.  Poets  have  spoken  of  them 
as  monsters,  and  forming  the  guard 
of  Neptune.  Orca^  Latin.  By 
Pliny's  description  of  one  stranded 
in  the  Tiber  from  its  bulk,  it  seems 
most  like  the  narwal,  or  monodon 
monoeeroe  of  Linnaeus.  Pliny  says  it 
is  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  whale. 

Now  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Where  Proteus  herds,  and  Neptune's  orks  oo  keep. 

B.  J<m9.  Mtuq.  i(fNegitm§, 

Drayton  makes  the  orke  court  the 
nymphs ;  thus  implying  that  they 
had  somethifig  of  a  human  shape: 

Her  marble-mindeobreast,  impresnable, n^jecta 
The  ugly  orkt  that  for  their  lora  tie  ocean  woo. 

Poljfolh.,  ii,  p.  687. 

Ariosto*s  ork,  which  was  to  devour 
Angelica,  is  altogether  a  fanciful 
monster.    Harington  thus  gives  him : 

I  eaU  him  orike^  because  I  know  no  beast 
Nor  flah  from  whence  comparison  to  take. 

His  head  and  teeth  were  tike  a  bore,  the  rest 
A  masse,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  make. 

Or.  jRcr.,  z,  87. 

Milton  mentions  orke^  Par.  Lost,  xi, 
835. 

f  We  are  here  betwixt  hosts  and  maninert,  whtdi  an 
no  other  but  famished  oriv«,  whirle>pooles,  running 
oestcnMi,  and  greedy  tiunesses  with  whelpes. 

FmtMtngtr  qfBamennUo^  1618. 

[It  appears  here  used  for  a  drinking 
Teasel. 1 

fOne  bad  them  fill  an  orkt  of  Baeehni  water. 

EiMlorie  qfJUino  md  BaUma,  16S8. 
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•fOSMATED.    Adorned. 

Had  I  the  skill  of  Homer,  Maro,  Nafo, 
Or  had  I  that  admir'd  omaled  atile 
Of  Fetnrk,  or  the  brave  Italian  Tatso, 
I  could  not  orermnch  thy  praise  compile. 

Tayhr"*  Worhe$,  1630. 

OBNDERN,  «.,  the  sameas  ARNDERN. 
An  afteraoon*8  meal.  By  Ray  stated 
as  a  Cambrian  word,  and  explained, 
"Afternoon's  drinkings."  North 
Country  Words,  p.  47.  This  is  so 
like  undem,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  them  the  same;  yet  Lye 
explains  the  latter  to  mean  nine  in 
the  morning.     See  Unvebn. 

fORPHANT.    An  orphan. 

Hee  ne*r  proTok'd  the  silly  orfkants  cryes, 
Vor  fill'd  with  teares  the  woeful!  widdowes  eyes. 

Taylor's  Worker,  1630. 
Tb  those  shee  seemes  a  star  most  shining  brielit, 
Whome  fortune  makes  to  seeme  more  darke  then 

night, 
As  maye  appeare  by  those  twelve  orpkatUs  poore, 
Whome  shee  reheeves  at  charhtyes  blest  dore. 

Collier's  Alleyn  Papers. 

ORPHARION,  s.  A  sort  of  musical 
instrument ;  doubtless  from  the  name 
of  Orpheus. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  flute, 
The  orpkarioH  to  the  lute, 
Tuning  the  tabor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Dray/.,  Scl.  8d. 
If  I  forget  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes, 
Such  music  to  the  muses  all-procuring, 
Tliat  some  leam'd  enres  prefer'd  it  hare  before 
Both  orpkaryont  violl,  lute,  bandore. 

Hating  ton* »  Epigr.^  ir,  91. 

In  both  these  passages  it  seems  to  be 
used  as  orpharHon. 
The  orpharion  was  shaped  like  a  lute, 
but  differed  in  being  strung  with  wire. 
In  sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of 
Musick  is  given  a  figure  of  it,  with 
this  account,  from  Morley's  Intro- 
duction to  Practical  Musick : 

The  orpharion  is  strung  with  more  stringes  than  the 
lute,  and  also  hath  more  frets,  or  stops ;  and  whereas 
the  lute  is  strung  with  gut  stringes,  the  orpharion  is 
■trun{(  with  wire  stringes,  b>  reason  of  which  lUMnner 
of  stnnginge  the  oritkarion  dutli  iicceisarilie  require 
a  more  gentle  and  drawing  stroke  than  the  lute. 

Hist.  JUus.,  iii,  p.  344. 

An  instrument  called  Orphion,  caunot 
be  the  same  as  this,  being  said  to  be 
invented  by  Thomas  Pilkington,  wlio 
died  in  1G60,  at  the  age  uf  35.  He 
was  thus  celebrated  by  sir  Aston 
Cokaine : 

Masl'ring  all  music  that  was  known  before. 
He  did  invent  th'  orphion,  and  gave  mure. 

IlatrHm,  Jlist.,  iii,  p.  346. 

tORPHELIN.     An  orphan.    Fr. 

They  all  love  presents,  they  all  st^eke  for  gifts,  they 
do  not  right  to  the  orpheliu,  and  the  widdowes  com- 
plaint commeth  not  before  them. 

Tk4Tk€air§orBul4iffli4  World^nA. 


ORT,  9.  A  scrap,  or  trifling  fragment 
of  anything;  of  obscure  deri?ation. 
It  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  last  editor,  who 
mark  it  as  obsolete.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  quite  disused.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  the  singular,  but 
examples  may  be  found  ;  as. 

Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?    It  is  some  poor 
fragment  or  slender  ort  of  his  remainder. 

Timon  of  dik.^it.l. 
Let  him  hare  time  a  benar's  orU  to  crave. 

Skaketp.  Rape  of  Lmcreee,  SSI. 
Sancho  had  in  a  short  time  choaked  himself  with  the 
ingurgitated  reliques  and  orU  of  the  canon's  proviaioa. 

Ouyt.  Fe»t.  Notes,  p  2S4w 

OSPREY,  s.  The  sea  eagle;  which 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  both 
to  the  falco  osnfragua,  and  the  faico 
halicBtua  of  Linnaeus.  See  Shaw*8 
Gen.  Zoology.  Besides  its  destructive 
power  of  devouring  fish,  it  was  sup- 
posed formerly  to  have  a  fascinating 
influence.  Both  these  qualities  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

I  think  hell  be  to  Rome 
▲s  is  the  <aprej/  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.  CorioUauu,  iv,  7. 

But,  oh  Jove,  your  actions. 
Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreyt  do  the  fish. 
Subdue  before  they  touch. 

FUleker,  Tko  Voble  Kintm.,  i,  1. 
The  otprey,  oft  here  seen,  thouj^h  seldom  here  it 

brreds, 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy. 
But,  betwixt  him  and  them  bv  an  antip«thT, 
Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  toongh  their  death  they 

saw, 
They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw. 

Drayton,  PofyM.,  Song  xxv. 
I  will  provide  thee  with  a  princely  otprey^ 
That,  as  she  flyeth  over  Ash  in  pools. 
The  fish  shall  turn  their  glittenng  bellies  op. 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all. 

Baitk  ofAlemzmr,  1594. 

[Chapman  (Horn.  II.,  zviii,  in  fin.) 
calls  it  the  ostpringer,'] 
fOSSE.     Some  sort  of  omen,  from  the 
mouth. 

Were  permitted  to  seeke  after  the  answers  g:iven  by 
oracles,  and  the  science  of  peering  into  beasts  bowels, 
which  now  and  then  discover  future  events :  yea,  and 
the  faithfull  information,  where  ever  it  might  be 
found,  of  birds  by  singing,  of  fowles  by  flying,  and 
of  o*se»  let  fall  from  the  mouth,  were  with  studious 
affectation  of  varietie  sought  for. 

HollantPt  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 
Beliold  (quoth  he)  my  sonne  Gratian,  thou  hast  upon 
thee  imperiall  garments,  as  we  all  h(»pcd  for,  con- 
ferred with  luckie  osses  and  acclamaiions  by  the 
judgement  of  my  selfe  and  our  fellow  souldiors.  Ibid. 
As  if  they  were  to  be  led  unto  the  place  of  execution, 
or,  to  speake  without  any  evill  presaging  osee,  gatlier- 
ing  their  armor  together,  where  an  host  is  gone  betorc. 

Thid. 

Behold  (qaoth  hee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  count rcv- 
nicn,  who  shall  endure  (but  the  gods  in  hea\en 
forfend  the  otee)  the  same  hard  distresse  together 
with  yoo,  unleiM  Mm*  bettor  fiHtone  shine  mwn  us. 

Ibid. 


\ 


tBTENT,  «. 

Mtentum. 


OST  6 

Prodigy ;  from  the  Latin 

iblKkcienla, 
.fir  Mtf;  p.  BIB. 

appeBraDce ; 

■i.  ^  Vnia,  ii,  1. 


ill  tnphj.  ■MiD'l, . 

la  himidf  to  God.  Bfinr  f, 

the  ■nlhiir'i  epLUph  and  tonib. 


lupjlrt  lh-».(« 


fOSTENTFUL.     Prodigious. 

All  UUK  tocctiku  an  isdud  ottntJttU. 

Bfnm'i  Tniidf. 

OTHEBGATES,  adv.  Otherways;  m 
alj/alM,  all-ways :  Bomeiiraes  made 
otherguite.  Both  more  recently  cor- 
rupted into  other  ffueti,  which  lia«  no 
real  arnce,  or  derivUive  meaning. 
Howell's  Letters,  first  edition,  hare 
othergeiU,  I,  ii,  2,  which  is  nearer 
the  riftht,  thoueh  still  wrong. 

It  he  £d  not  1>«K  m  dnnk,  he  woulOo  tieUid 
nooUflMjcithBiibedid.  TtnlfU  N       ' 

WEcB  Budibiu.  tboDt  to  nit«t 

•^  FkM  .  P.  I.  C.  iU. 

So  it  should   be   printed;    or    else 
anothergatet,  in  one  word. 
OTTOMITBS,     for    Ottomans,    i 
Turks. 

And  do  ondBrtake 
lUapnMOtnTipdutllitOffwlH.  01*iOa,f.! 

OUCHB,  orOWCH,#.  A  iewel,  brooch, 
spangle,  or  necklsce ;  but  which  i» 
its  primary  signification  cannot  be 
known,  till  its  etymology  shall  be 
found,  which  is  st  present  very  un- 
certain, Mr.  Tynrhitt,  in  his  Glossary 
to  Chancer,  inclines  to  think  thai 
the  true  word  is  nouehe,  from  the 
Italian  noeehia,  which  mean*  any  kind 
of  bosse,  also  a  clasp,  or  buckle. 
Kouehe*,  he  says,  is  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSS.  at  t.  8258,  and  noehia. 
noaea,  and  fiMea,  are  certainly  shown 
by  Du  Cange  to  be  used  in  English 

'  documents,  in  the  senses  of  monile, 
a  necklace  ;  fibvla,  a  broche,  &c.  In 
this  case  an  oueh  will  bare  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  noueh;  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  eyat,  for  a  niat  i  a 
nidgil,  for  on  itUot,  &c.  See  those 
words.  In  Exodus,  ixriii,  11,  &c., 
tmchea  seem  to  be  ased  for  the  setting 
in  which  precioua  stones  wer«  held  : 

Enpuo  mJtn  •tonoa,  wilh  tba  bbdm  o(  lie 
efaililRB  ctf  landi  tboa  A^t  maka  Ibm  be  a«(  In 


0TB 

See  also  several  succeeding  *ertet,  in 

that  place;   and  chap.  »xi(,  16,  &c. 

Pope  says,  on  that  place,  that  omchei 
were  bosses  of  gold,  aet  with  diamonds. 

What  gold  I  h>Te,  pevl.  bruclnta.  rinia,  ar  outka^ 

J  101  to  t-n  ho  for-l  '/7  H.  WMim'j  'Priii.  ii.  1. 
Hu  Jewell  hi  thiii  Jiipnted ;  to  hit  dau(liter  Sulfurd, 

liiiglaie,  niiDUd  \>j  Slcnent. 
Inat«d  of  tillin  I  sill  nmt  ucL-cloth ;  (or  aitcka 

I^ly'f  X>P''o*'>  H  I  b. 

Baret  calls  it  a  collar  that  women 
used  about  their  necks.  Jlvearie. 
Skinner  explains  it  a  jewel,  but  donbta 
of  the  derivation  ;  Minshew  a  broche, 
&c.  Bacon,  quoted  by  Johnson, 
seems  to  use  it  for  a  spangle.  Holing- 
shed  has  ouchei  or  eare-rings,  vol.  i, 
c.  8.  In  Fleming's  Noraenclator 
(1385),  ntoni/e  is  rendered  "a  jewel] 
to  hang  about  one's  necke;  a  neck- 
lace; an  ouch;"  »aA  monile baecalum, 
"a  necklace,  oweh,  or  tablet  beset 
with  pearles."  Also,  meUphorically, 
a  tumour  in  the  skin,  such  as  are 
usually  termed  carbuncles,  and  occa- 
siodally  getn». 


Alai  I  Em  home,  or  iIk  I  thinks 
Tbc  bLrda  vill  iauab  at  toil 

miRiilsr'i.ltca. 

OUCHER,    An  artist  who  made  oticAe*. 

Ouclitn,  ikynnm,  and  cuUua.     Caii  LertUa  BoU. 

To  OVERCRAW,  p.  Licentiously  used, 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  instead  of  over- 
crow, or  erow  over,  in  triumph. 

Anil  tjrouicht  nnU  him  awonla^  kw*,  poiioii.  dn- 

Sftni.  r.  q.,  I,  ii,  M. 
Ih  OVERCROW,  p.     The  same  word, 
in  its  regular  form. 

A  baa«  Tarlet  thai,  bdni  bnl  of  l»ti  gTowBont  of  the 
dnnghill,  btginnrih  now  to  mn-crw  ao  hifh  mpm. 

This  passage  is  well  adduced,  by  Mr. 
Todd,  to  proTC  that  Warton  was  mis- 
taken in  changing  the  word  above 
cited  in  the  Faery  Queen,  to  over-aw. 
Hut.  Engl.  P.,  iii,  262. 

Shall  1,  Ih"  ombaiMdr»i  of  godi  and  men. 
Be  rttHTMt-i;  and  hiealhe -ilhont  rtTenra. 

UriKn'i  lAint.cMHijTiiii. 
tBolh  th«e  nobla  men  laboured,  with  tooth  and 
najlm  lo  imnrtM,  aod  tonnsiaontlj  to  "a"!™" 
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OUO 


fOVERLEER. 

Item,  X.  pecct  of  woode  eiSML  ottrUen,  xxjL 

MiSS.  ai  Sln^fifrd-<m'Jwm,  1614. 

tOVERLIVB.    To  outlive.    Used  by 

Bacon,  Essay  zxyii. 
OVERLY,  a.     Slight,  superficial;   so 

interpreted  by  Coles,  and  translated 

levis,  perfunetorius.   Holioke  also  has 

"  overly,  vide  superficiall." 

The  eoarteont  dtizen  bade  me  to  hii  feast* 
With  hollow  wards,  and  owr/v  request. 

HalFt  Satires  III,  m,  I. 

So  hare  wee  seene  an  hanke  cast  off  an  neronshaw 

to  looke  and  flie  quite  other  way,  and  after  many 

carelesse  and  0Mr%  fetches,  to  towre  up  unto  the 

jprey  intended.  Ibid,,  Quo  Fadisf  p.  69. 

See  Todd,  for  other  examples. 
To  OVER-PEER,  v.    To  peer  over,  or 
overhang. 

The  paeeants  of  the  sea 
Do  O90r-peer  the  petty  trafflckers.     Merck.  Vm^  i,  1. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  oeer-ueer.  Cortolamu,  ii,  S. 

O  Bome,  that  with  thr  pride  dost  oeer-peer 
The  worthiest  cities  of  the  conquered  world. 

Zfd's  CorneUa,  0.  PL,  ii.  881. 
We  will  not  thus  be  fac'd  and  oter-peer'i, 

^iw.//,O.FL.ii,S86. 

Johnson  has  also  illustrated  this  word. 
OVER-SCUTCHED,  part.  Whipped, 
probably  at  the  cart's  tail ;  seems  to 
be  a  comiption  of  overnDtiehed,  much 
lashed  with  a  whip. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  oeer-tcutehed  huswives, 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle.     8  Hen.  IF,  iai,  8. 

Ray  has  ** overswitehed  housewife;" 
probably  with  allusion  to  this  passage. 
He  explains  it  thus:  "A  whore;  a 
ludicrous  word."  North  Country 
Words.  Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  deducing  it  from  over- 
scotched,  to  scotch  being  rather  to  score 
or  cut  with  a  knife  or  sharp  instru- 
ment, than  to  slash  with  a  whip  or  rod. 
tOVERSEEN.  Deceived;  drawn  into 
error. 

cut.  Marke  this:  thou  goest  about  Tarlet,  to  get 
thyielfe  praise  by  the  hazzard  of  my  life;  where  if 


thou  be  overseene  in  anything,  be  it  never  so  little,  I 
shall  utterly  perish.  Terein 

Great  Julius  Caesar  was  much  ottreeene 


tee  in  BngUik,  ISli. 


With  Cleopatra,  the  iBgyptian  queene. 

Taylor*»  Worteg,  1630. 
Item,  he  hates  of  all  humane  things  to  be  overseene  in 
bread :  for  he  had  rather  the  brewer  shoi^  thrive 
than  the  baker.  Harrjf  White's  Humour,  16&9. 

The  truth  is,  one  of  us  is  much  o'ruen :  *twas  a  most 
improvident  thing,  whoe'r  'twas  did  it,  to  go  and 
beget  a  fair  daughter,  and  nere  aiJee  the  advice  of 
the  common  counoel  before  hand. 

Cartwrigkes  Siedge,  1651. 

tro  OVERSILE.    To  cover  over. 

Ere  I  my  malice  cloke  or  oversils. 

In  giving  Izac  such  a  oounsell  vile.     Du  BarUs. 

tOVERSLIPPED.    Wasted. 

Yea  many  of  them  are  of  this  mind,  that  the  time  of 
their  youth  is  infamously  cversUffed,  when  thqr  do 


rjpaireorsi 
aejfwood^s 


ofstodn. 


Bot  rash  into  their  Tolovtuoiif  and  inordiBste 
demeanor,  at  what  time  the  lustie  prime  of  their  age 
doth  somewhat  enable  and  support  then. 

OVERSTOCKS,  *.,or  UPPER-STOCKS. 
That  is,  upper  stockings:  haut  de 
ehausses,  an  old  name  for  breeches. 
Baret  has  "Breeches,  or  men's 
overstockes,  femoralia,  repi^w/iara." 

Thy  mpper-stoeks,  be  they  stnlR  with  nlke  or  flockes, 
Never  become  thee  like  a  netl 

See  Nether-stocks. 
OVERTHWART,  a.  Cross,  contrary, 
contradictory.  It  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary that  this  word,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  great  favour 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is 
not  once  used  by  Shakespeare. 

Never  in  my  life hadi  move  ooertkwmrt  tbrtont  in  one 
dav.  Memsekmi,  S  Pkys.  i,  146. 

ril  make  thee  curse  thy  oeertkmeurt  deniaL 

Qeorge  «  Oretne,  O.  PL,  iii,  4a 
Ever  more.  Fhikdoge,  you  will  have  some  oc«r<A««rfo 
reason  to  dnwe  forth  more  oommunication  withalL 

Asek.  Tosomk.,  p.  106»  repr. 
He  seemeth  so  Jealoas  of  us  all,  and  becomes  so  omi^ 
tkwwrt  to  aU  others.  Lgig's  Court  Com.,  T  1,  bi 

It  occurs  in  Butler,  for  across,  but 
contracted : 

For  when  a  giant* s  shun  in  flriit. 

And  mow'd  o'ertkwoH,  or  cldt  domuighi. 

HMdU.,l,n,n. 

'  fOssa  transversa  in  temporibus,  quss  aures  eompko* 

tuntur.    The  oeertkweui  bones  in  the  temples  whiA 

compasse  the  eares.  Nouumelotor, 

Many  other  compounds  otover-  occur, 
which  are  not  now  commonly  in  use ; 
but  in  general  they  are  sufficiently 
intelligible  by  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 
OVERTHWART,  as  a  substantive. 
Contradiction,  quarrelling. 

What  have  we  here  before  my  fiiee  Umm  unseemly 
and  malepart  oeertkwnrts. 

hnjfs  Court  Com.  Eniim.,  act  iii,  sc.  1. 
Thy  dull  head  will  bc«  but  a  grindstone  for  my  qukk 
wit,  which  if  thou  whet  with  oesrtkwarts,  penisti. 

Ibid.,  Alex,  emd  Cump.,  act  iii,  sc.  9. 
tA  gent  riding  on  the  wav  ask*d  a  poore  oonntrie  boy 
whose  pigges  those  were  f  he  snswered :  Ify  mothers. 
Who  is  thx.motherf  my  fathers  wife,  who  is  thy 
father?  he  answered:  Goe  sake  my  mother?  For 
these  witty  overtkumrts  the  gent  entertain'd  the  boy 
into  his  service,  and  fmve  him  good  wages  ever  after. 
CopUfs  WUs,  fits,  mndFkndes,  1614. 

tOVERTHWAOTLY.    Obstinately. 

Obstinate  operam  dot.  He  denies  ooertkwartljf  with 
me.  He  yeeldes  not  an  indL  He  stands  to  his 
tackling.  Terenee  m  Muglisk,  1614. 

fOVERTURE.    An  opening. 

Near  the  cave's  inmost  ooertmre  did  huk 

A  tortoise.         Ckapm,,  Hom.  Hpnm  to  Hermes. 

OUGHT.  Used  as  the  preterite  of  to 
owe,  in  the  sense  of  to  oum. 

But  th*  Ellin  knight,  which  ougkt  that  warlike  wage. 
IMsdain'd  to  loose  the  meed  he  woone  in  f^y. 

Sfens.  F.  Q.,  I«  iv,  39. 

Also  in  the  modem  sense  of  owed: 
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ke  aught  me,  nade  me  trail  Mm  M. 

Mirr.JorMag^l^.4Sn. 
fOQ :  iu  comBt,  there  venU  not  e  penie 
wgki  joa.  TVrmet  t»  Emgtiik,  1614. 

<B.    Udy. 

MMm  <nr)e  JoVee  bird  doth  hete. 

KmdMt  Flowers  <^  Mfi§rmmms$,  1177. 

See  Wold. 
Pairy,  or  sprite;   said  to  be 
If,    the    Teutonic    word    for 

■i,  ompka,  ttid  liuriee,  green  end  vhite. 

Mtitjf  W.  W^  IT,  4. 
ndaor  castle,  elvee,  within  end  oat : 
1  faick,  oimAm,  on  every  eecred  room, 
ly  eland  to  the  perpetual  doom.  /luL  t,  6. 

I  probably  the  proper  reading 
line  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

itii  goblins,  oi^ib,  and  elvish  sprighte. 

Act  U,  ac  8. 

the  first  folio  reads  owles, 
company  in  which  it  is  found, 
iras  doubtless  the  word»  as 
Id  conjectured;  but  later 
for  the  sake  of  contradicting 
Idy  as  it  seems,  denied.  Capell 
sfends  Theobald. 
,  a.     Belonging  to  ouph»^  or 

heirs  of  fixed  destiny.    Mtrn^  W.  W^  v,  i. 

the  conjectural  reading  pro- 
by  Warburton,  and  certainly 
robable.  The  first  editions 
phan, 

ire  now  use  ours.  The  form 
ommon. 

ho  live ;  the  dead  are  none  of  cmr, 

DtmUi,  Citril  Wmr,  vi,  SI. 
of  spirit,  that  lost  vs  what  was  omr. 

\  sometimes  similarly  used. 
The  liquor  in  a  tanner's  vat. 

ly  the  aundente  lawei  and  statates  of  the 
should  let  a  hyde  lyr  in  the  ovse  at  least 
;ha,  yon  can  xaikt  good  leaUier  of  it  before 
the.        Greem's  ^np,  ifeW.  Mue^  v,  410. 

>r  OUZEL,  9.    The  blackbird ; 
•d    cor*    i{ox4»'»        Owtf/,    or 
old  French ;  or  oile,  Saxon, 
ench  deri?atiye  is  not  correct.] 

usel  ooek,  so  black  of  hoe, 

orange  Uwny  bUl.         Midi.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1 . 

1  writes  it  wooael,  but  evi- 
neans  the  same  bird : 

I  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  MU. 

Foigctk^  Song  xiii,  p.  914. 

it  also  09eL  Sheph.  OarL 
passage  of  Hamlet  (act  iii, 
where  some  modern  editions 
tad  mule,  for  oosel;  the  old 
I  all  read  wwi^k  whidi  is  now 
L 


Hie  owe!  ihrina,the  niddoek  wnMct  soft 

Spau.  BpUkal.,  L  8SJ 

fOUT.  Tipsy.  A  cant  term  mentioned 
with  others  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water-poet,  1630. 

OUT,  adv.    Full,  or  completely. 

For  Uien  thoa  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.  Amp.,  i,  t. 

OUT,  ALAS!  A  common  exclamation 
of  grief,  where  we  should  now  say 
ala9  only. 

Out.uUil 
Tba*d  be  so  lean  that  blasts  of  Jannaiy 
Woold  blow  yon  throogh  and  through. 

WmL  r.,  ir,  S. 
Hal  let  me  see  her:  <mt,aUu/  she's  oold. 

Mom.  mmd  JulUt,  iv,  I. 
And  out,  he  cries,  ulat,  O  worthy  wight. 

irerr.^riMl.,zviii,9a 
O,  O,  defend  ns,  out,  •lot,  Furitom,  iv,  8. 

OUT  OF  GOD*S  BLESSING  INTO 
THE  WARM  SUN,  prov.  From 
better  to  worse.  See  Burton's  Pro- 
verbs, No.  3833.  Heywood,  &c. 
Therefore  it  is  said  of  Lear,  who  had 
deteriorated  his  own  condition, 


Good  king,  thou  mnst  approve  the  common 
Thou  out  of  luo9en*$  h€u«dictiou  comest 
Totk4wurmiuu,  £«sr,ii,9. 


Holinshed  also  has  it.  Deser,  of  Brit, 
Sir  John  Harington,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  a  quibble,  applied 
it  to  bishop  Marks,  who  was  re- 
moved from  a  real  bishoprick  here, 
to  a  nominal  one  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate: 

Marks— removed  ttaa  Carlisle  to  Samoa  in  Oreeee; 
vis.  out  of  Ood^s  hUuing  iuto  •  wormt  nnuu,  aa  the 
saying  is.  (UUul,  qf  Bitkops,  CurljfU,  IdOB. 

See  God's  Blessing. 
To  OUT-BREAST,  t^.    To  ont-yoice,  or 
surpass  in  power  of  voice. 

I  have  hoird 
Two  emnhms  Philomels  beat  the  ear  of  nigfal 
ITith  thcdbr  coDtentioni  throats,  nowone  the  higher. 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by  and  by  out-hrm»tti, 

B,  ^  Ft,  2Wo  JVeNf  Inum.,  t,  8. 

See  Breast. 
OUT-CEPT,  adv,,  for  except. 

Look  not  ao  near,  wiUi  hope  to  nnaerstand, 
Out-eept,  sir.  yon  can  read  with  the  left  hand. 

^./OM.  e^M(«if..vol.Tii,Sa 

OUT-CRY,  8.  An  auction;  because 
such  a  sale  was  proclaimed  by  the 
common  crier. 

Or  else  sold  at  out-crft,  oh,  yeil 
Who^  give  most,  take  her.  ^  «.     .     ^ 

The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  out-erf. 
His  wife  tamed  out  of  doors.        Muu.  Citjf  Jf.,  i,  8. 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  all  their  goods,  nnder  the  spear,  at  onf-ery. 

B.Jou»,CutiUue,%Z. 
That  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  dram. 
OrconaQBO«/-<iry.  lhUL,NmBm,i,^ 
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tOUT-FALL.    The  mouth  of  a  river. 

Riren  with  medier  speed  mn  neere 
Their  out-faUs,  than  at  their  iprinn. 

CkapmaH*s  Retngt  fwrHonouft  1654. 

tOUTLANDISH-MAN.     A  foreigner. 

Advena.    A  itranger,  outUmduk  «a»,  or  forrener. 

NomencUUor. 
Queen  Anne  left  a  world  of  brare  Jewells  behind,  but 
one  Piero,  an  outUmdisk  wum  who  nad  the  keeping  of 
them,  embeailed  many,  and  is  run  away. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1850. 

OUT-WARD,  s.    Outeide,  external. 

I  do  not  think. 
So  fair  an  omttcard,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  CfwtM.,  U 1* 

2b  OUT-WELL,  v.  To  pour  out,  as 
from  a  well. 

His  fattie  wares  do  fertile  tlime  out-^oeU. 

Spent,  F.  Q..  I,  i,  SI. 

tOUTRANCE.     Extremity. 

Bj  reason  that  on  both  parts  they  were  so  stiffeW  set 
to  fight  to  the  outrttnee.       Jmrnianus  Marcell,,  1609. 

OUTRE-CUIDANCE,  s.  A  complete 
French  word,  but  occurring  now  and 
then  in  our  authors;  the  same  as 
SuBQUEDBT,  and  from  the  same  root. 
0?erweening,  presumption. 

It  is  strange  outreeuidemce !  your  humour  too  much 
redoundeth.  B.  Jotuon,  Cynthia*s  Rev.,  v,  S. 

God  doth  often  punish  such  pnde  and  outrecuidmnce 
with  scorn  and  infamy.  Eeuttw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  It,  S74. 
8ome  think,  my  lor^  it  hath  given  yon  addition  of 
pride  and  omtrecwidanee.      Chapman's  M.  IfOlise,  ir. 

The  verb  cuider  was  used  in  a  similar 
sense  in  old  French:  "Que  U  trop 
cuider  ronge  les  os  de  I'esprit ;"  thus 
rendered  by  the  English  author, 
''  That  too  much  presumption  [literally, 
presuming  too  muck]  gnaweth  the 
bones  of  the  spirit."  Ulysses  against 
Ajaxy  sign.  C  8. 
tOUTRODE.    An  excursion. 

But  as  for  Airicke,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Yalen- 
tinian  his  raigne  it  was  all  in  combustion  through  the 
outrage  of  barbarous  enemies,  wholly  set  upon  slaugh- 
ter and  spoile,  that  they  made  by  bold  and  adven- 
turous outrodts.  Jmrnianus  MareelUnsts,  1609. 
For  the  Isauri,  with  whom  an  usnall  matter  it  is,  oft 
times  to  rest  quiet,  and  as  often  with  soddaine  out' 
rodes  to  disturbe  and  confound  all.  liid. 

tOUTROPE.     A  sale  by  auction. 

As  at  common  outropes,  when  housholds-stuffe  ii  to 
bee  solde,  they  cry,  who  gives  more  f 

Dekker's  Dead  Tearme,  1606. 

tToOUTSHOW.     To  exhibit. 

He  binsht  to  see  another  sunne  below, 
Ne  durst  again  his  fierie  face  outshaw. 

England's  HeUton,  1614. 

OWCH.     See  Ouche. 
Th  OWE,  r.,  in  the  sense  of  to  own, 
ha?e,  or  possess. 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes.  7V»^.,  i,  S. 

If  now  the  beard  be  such,  what  is  the  prince 

That  owes  the  heard  P         B.  ^  ¥1.  Begg.  Busk,,  ii,  1. 

1  will  be  heard  first,  there's  no  tongue 

A  sabject  owes,  that  shall  oat-thunder  mine. 

Mussing.  Reuegudo,  iii,  8. 


OWL 


I  pray  tou  tell  me  bow  eome  von  by  this  amoorf  for 
if  It  be  Dy  the  death  aihim  who  owed  it,  then  have  I 
more  to  say  unto  von.  Pemb.  Jre.,  p.  87. 

And  by  these  marks  I  will  you  show. 
That  only  I  this  heart  do  owe.     Breegt.  04$s,  p.  1878. 

This  sense  is  extremely  common  in 
Shakespeare,  and  all  his  contempo- 
raries. So  in  the  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  AcU>,  xxi,  1 1 . 

So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that 
fmetk  this  girdle. 

This,  and  many  other  old  words,  have 
been  tacitly  changed  in  the  modern 
editions ;  but  I  find  owetK  here  as 
late  as  1708. 
The  OWL  WAS  A  BAKER'S  DAUGH- 
TER.  A  legendary  tale  respecting  a 
baker's  daughter  transformed  into  an 
owl,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

Well,  &)d  Idd  yon  1  They  lay  tks  owl  wen  u  haier^s 
daughter,  HamL,  iv,  5. 

The  tale  which  StecTcns  and  Johnson 
imperfectly  recollected,  has  been  re- 
covered by  Mr.  Douce ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is,  that  a  baker's  daughter, 
who  refused  bread  to  our  Sariour, 
was  by  him  transformed  into  an  owl, 
as  a  punishment  for  her  impiety. 
OWLE-GLASS,  OWL-SPIEGEL,  or 
ULEN-SPIEGLE.  The  hero  of  a 
▼ery  popular  German  tale,  often 
alluded  to  by  various  authors.  It 
appears  that  Owl-glass  was  a  Saxon 
jester,  or  buffoon. 

1.  Or  what  do  yon  think 
Of  Owl  glass  instead  of  him  ? 

2.  No,  him 
I  have  no  mind  to. 

1.  O  but  UUu-spiegle 
Were  such  a  name. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  eflbrt.,  vi,  190. 

Jonson  also  calls  him  Owl-spiegle  : 

Thou  should'st  have  given  her  a  madge<<ywl,  and  then 
Tliou'dst  made  a  present  of  thysdf ;  VwlspiegU. 

Sad  Shepherd,  ii,  1. 

This  tale  was  probably  translated 
into  English.  There  is  an  old 
book,  in  black  letter,  without  date, 
entitled,  "A  merye  Jest  of  a  Man 
that  was  called  Howle^las.*'  In 
Jonson's  Poetaster,  Tucca  calls  His- 
trio  Chole-glas,  Act  iii.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  the  humorous  poem 
called  Grobianus : 

Fecit  idem  quondam  vir  hmtgeratna  nbiqoe, 
Nomina  cui  speculo  uoetma  joncta  dedit. 

That  is,   tf/e,    owl,    and    spiegel,    a 

looking-glass. 

I   extracted    the  following  account 
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of  bin  trem  m  old  book  of  traTels, 
of  whieli  I  BcridenUHy  omitted  to 
piowrre  the  name : 

VnaiLibMlLin  took  OBI  JoBTii^  (olaubarg,  b«nt 
tBH  BilH  dlnut,  ud  tba  nni  oiilil  ve  loiM  iii 
kiUtaM  e*iM  MiUm  [Holla]  wlun  ■  luHHuluUr 
OnbHrdyril  (wIkib  ■»  all  OnlitUnr)  hath  i 
■MUMBt  wModi  be*  dial  in  thcjcoe  ISM,  tm] 

kMl  It  riwoU  boo  Wm  ud  airitdtwij  neta^ 
■eal  bj  iMHimiii.  nkcb  tbej  hj  hwlh  ftlrtrndy 
boa  dOM V  the  fliiiii— ■  The  loiriu-meD  iFerly 
Loep  m  tmit  iar  bii  noaHiiT,  ud  jet  ihev  tli- 
VfinU  b*  *H  *ODt  to  mm. 

There  is  >  traDslation  of  tlie  Oermnn 
taJe  of  Owl-glsBs,  in  Latin  verae, 
entilled,  Noctnn  Speculum ;  bf 
which  it  appeara  that  bia  hJatory 
wu  a  ti»ne  of  buffoon  adTeiitiires, 
and  that  his  real  name  waa  Ti/tut. 
The  vhole  title  runa  thni :  "  Noctnw 
Bpecnlnm.  Omnea  rea  nemornbilefe 
variatqae  et  admirabilea  TyliSagoniei 
inachinationes  complectena,  plane 
novo  more  none  primitm  ez  idioiaatf 
German  ico  Latinitate  don  atom, 
adjectia  inaaper  eiegantiaaimia  ico- 
nibaa,  Teraa  omnium  hiatoriftruni 
■peciea  ad  mum  adumbrant  I  bua, 
ante  hac  nunquam  *iai<  aut  cditja. 
Authore  ,£gidio  Periandro,  Broicl' 
lenii,  Brabantitio."  Franeof.  an 
Matann,  1567. 

The  iconea  are  coarie  woodcuta,  the 
hexameters  and  pentameteTS  of  the 
tranalator  are  aa  coarae  aa  the  ciita, 
and  his  Latinity  of  a  piece  with 
both.  Towarda  tlie  end  is 
raitapb  i 

Com  ^tcida  Butt  temiicpnllni  titU. 


Prv  tAHto  grlta  moncn  Tiil)fiu  h^wL 

This  is  in  a  cop;  of  veraea  entitled, 
"  Epicedion  in  ooituni  Tyli  Siuoniei." 
It  is  one  of  the  niimeroua  booica 
that  were  prioted  at  the  expense 
of  Sigismond  Fe3rrabendt  and  Simon 
Hnter.  whose  colophon  and  device  is 
at  the  end. 

tBids  OB  uj  bM  iaimtiDii  like  in  uk, 
Tu  Ih*  unuBaDt «(  CMh  Oii{^iu«' 

Till  wbsD  fin  win  (if  thoa  cult  (tt  tond  brr)  i 
CddIuI'i  (  r«Mt,  Ittbooib  the  frnt  ba  buc. 

Ttylar-I  Wo'ta.  IttO. 

tOWL-LIOHT.    Seems  to  be  equivaleDt 
with  twiUgbt. 

Hed  Winurke  in«i  mot  in  Pul'i,  hot  mt  ilnea 
b«ron  Chniimu  Wh  tikca  « tor  to  ken  ik,  anini 
Uiat  Dowud  tlicB  ha  itcali  od^  In  nUMJ  to  Uw 
SUt  wd  10  ths  Himtmtii.  LHltriu^  UUl. 
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WheBi(ni|Iitini]lle>p'dOT«-bmn]iDbutB, 
Some  Id  the  kneeL  inil  lome  uji  to  the  w.,w, 
WhBiT  •nduudj  'Iwiit  mcUJigit  Hud  ttr  djirke. 
We  plDck-d  tb>  boit  beioad  UJ^-irUer  markc. 

tOWN.     Phrose.  '»«-'>f«^"^ 


DrUer-i  Slnuur  Ham  Ran.  1«I3. 
qf  lU  Srrnwr-rM— '^Thll  rillno-,"  uil 
"  "looghhe  be  jip  dninksrd.  j«  he  ie  ""lU 


[j  Uij  CI. 


Til  Hm*  u  Ikl  Mam 


Jutaiutcnpky  of  Ltdr  Wtnri/k,p.5, 

tIbOWN.    Toreoogni... 

I  mle  lo  Fbureh,  ud  met  mj  lord  ChiniixrUiiie 
npon  Iho  vmlli  of  (be  nrriAon,  who  omnf  uid  iptike 
to  ■».  Pijiyi'  Ihiry,  iiti. 

tOWSELL.     A  slough. 

And  eiuTl)  I  mm  lerilr  penndtd  that  neither  the 


MtUon'i  SiirfiM  FaliliciiK,  ItOV. 

OX.  THE  BLACK,  HAS  TROD  ON 
HIS  FOOT,  prov.  That  i^  he  has 
fallen  into  decay  or  miafortune.  In 
the   following  passage   it  aeema   to 

When  Ihe  hlwke  mwe'.  root*  ihill  appcare  in  their 


tOXFORD  GLOVE. 

CoaiciiiiH  goci  like  a  fook  in  pired  cnloan.  the  akin 
or  her  body  btDiini  io  looae,  that  like  an  Oifard 
gimr.  tbon  vooMit  iweai  Ihtm  wer  a  blie  ikin 
viihio  her,  LtUrr'i  Dtad  Tarmc,  \K», 

OX-LIP.     The  greater  cowslip. 

WlicTC  a-Uptt  ud  the  noddiniF  violet  rrowi. 

M;^.  N.  D..  ii,  «, 
The  conlip  then  they  much,  and  ih'  oxlif  for  her 
mcrt.    •  i)M)r(.  PiJiroM.,  Song  16, 

The  firNf— li  Tcry  like  to  Uie  covilip  aforeaaid, 
fating  ihal  hia  leavea  be  greater  and  iaivrr,  and  IJia 
flourei  be  of  a  pale  or  laint  relov  eohmr,  almoat 
white,  and  withont  aiiDni.  Doiimt.  p.  1»S. 

fOYSTER-PIE.  The  following  may 
serve  aa  au  example  of  the  com- 
plicated    mixtures    our    forefathers 

brou^lit  on  the  table. 

To  make  >n  f>ttltr-Ftc.—'n,it  ia  Tery  cnriona  wben 
ojalen  aie  Cnll  in  leaioii ;  therefore  lake  the  lii^eit, 
and  par-buil  Lhem  in  the  water  or  liquor  that  iximea 
from  tlirm,  vaali  them  clean  from  anjr  graicl   or 

wcll4ca4nnrd  tlicm  with  beaten  pepper,  gnited  nut- 
meg, and  a  little  lalt,  add  eiimaa,  miiKod  dntei, 

nut  l^lweflk  thelavinn  alicH  of  butt^rand  Irmona, 
laifa,  the  hone,  tail, 
whan  it  ii  bakei 


and  Hi 

bDur  lb  butter  hearci 

^  Juice  or  uorang 


U  ^etumfM'i  AaH(<  /nil. 
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PACE^  V.  Corrnpted  from  parse,  that 
isy  to  resoWe  a  word  into  its  parts 
and  circumstances ;  pars,  Latin. 

I  am  no  Latinist,  Candius,  you  must  conster  it.  Can. 
So  I  will,  and  oace  it  too :  thoa  shall  be  acquainted 
with  case,  genaer,  and  number. 

Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  i,  8. 

For  the  right  word,   see   Johnson. 
Also  Corderius,  by  Hoole,  col.  4  and 
14. 
PACK,   for  pact.     An  agreement,   or 
contrivance. 

It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a  grosse  paeke 
betwixt  Satuminua  and  Mahus. 

North's  Pint.  Lites,  459  B. 

In  Daniel  the  two  words  follow  each 
other  in  two  succeeding  lines : 

J.  Was  not  a  pack  agreed  twixt  thee  and  me  ? 
C.  A  poet  to  make  thee  tell  thy  secrecy. 

Dan.  ITorki,  K  k  6. 

To  PACK,  seems  to  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Gooack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
Ana  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  ail. 

Tit.  Andr.,  It,  8. 

But  it  is  also  used  metaphorically, 
from  packing  the  cards,  or  putting 
them  together  in  an  unfair  manner : 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  muffs,  and  paekingt  of  the  duke's. 

Lear,  iii,  1. 
With  two  gods  packing  one  woman  silly  to  ousen. 

Stanyk.  Virgil. 

Thus  Antony  says  of  Cleopatra,  sus- 
pecting her  to  have  betrayed  bim : 

She,  Eros,  has 
Paek'd  cards  with  Ciesur,  and  false  play'd  my  glorr 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Jnt.  ^  Clcop.,  iT,  i3. 

PACK,  s.     Familiar  appellation.     See 

Naughty  pack 
tPACK-PAPER.      Another   name  for 

cap-paper. 

Paeke  paper,  or  cap  paper,  such  paper  as  mercers 
and  other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  ware  in. 

Nomenclator,  1545,  p.  6. 

PACK-STAFF,  s.  A  pedlar's  staflF,  on 
which  he  carried  his  pack;  often 
introduced  by  wayof  proTerbial  simile. 
"As  plain  as  9,  pack-staff ;'  but  pike- 
staff \%  now  more  common,  alluding 
to  the  staff  of  a  pike.  Both  staves 
being  equally  plain,  there  eeems  little 
reason  for  preference  between  them. 

Kot  riddle-like,  obscuring  their  intent, 
But  pack-ttaffe  phune,  utterini;  what  thing  they  ment 

Uaies  Sat.,  ProL  to  B.  lii. 

So  Marston : 

A  jpa«iv/i^  epithet  and  scorned  name. 

Scourge  qf  Fillanii,  ii,  5. 

And : 

Qpaek-tlqffe  rhimct.  Sat.  1. 


PACKINGTON'S    POUNI>.     An    old 

song,  the  air  of  which  is  adapted  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera  to  the  words, 
"  The  Gamesters  united  in  Friendship 
are  found."  B.  Jonson  mentions  it 
as  FaggingtorCs  pound :  **  To  the 
tune  of  Paggington^s  pound."  Bart. 
Fair,  iii,  1.  And  W.  Barley,  who 
published  The  Guide  of  the  Pathway 
to  Musick,  in  1596,  gi?es  a  lesson  for 
the  orpharion,  which  he  calls  Bock- 
ingtorCs  pound  ;  but  still  the  same 
tune.  Hawk,  Hist,  Mus.,  iii,  344. 
PACOLET'S  HORSE.  An  enchanted 
steed,  belonging  to  Pacolet,  a  charac- 
ter in  the  old  romance  of  Valentine 
and  Orson.  Thus  introduced  in  the 
old  black  letter  edition,  printed  by 
W.  Copland,  without  date : 

In  the  castell  of  pleasaunce  of  the  fayre  lady  Clery- 
monde  was  a  dwerfe  that  she  had  nouryahed  from 
his  chyldhode,  and  sette  unto  the  scolc.  That  same 
dwerfe  was  called  Pacolet.  He  was  full  of  grece, 
wvtte,  and  uudcrstondynge,  the  whiche  at  the  seole 
of  Toilette  had  lerned  so  much  of  the  arte  of  nygro- 
mancyc  that  above  all  other  he  was  perfvte,  in  such 
manere  that  by  enchauntemente  he  had  made  and 
composed  a  lytcll  horse  of  wodde,  and  in  the  hede 
was  artyfycyelly  a  pynne  that  was  in  suche  wyse  set. 
that  every  tyme  that  he  noonted  upon  the  horse  for 
to  goo  somwhere.  he  tomed  the  pynne  toward  the 
place  that  he  wolde  go  to,  and  anone  he  founde  him 
in  the  place  without  narme  or  daunger,  for  the  hors 
was  of  suche  facyon  that  he  weute  thoroughe  the 
ayre  more  faster  than  ony  byrde  eoode  flee. 

Chapter  xzxL 

His  horse  and  himself  are  thus  de- 
scribed, in  a  modem  edition  : 

Within  this  eastle  where  Clerimond  resided,  dwelt  a 
dwarf  named  PaeoUt,  who  was  a  necromancer,  and 
constructed  a  wooden  horse,  in  the  head  U*  which  he 
afRxed  a  pin.  that  by  turning  round  to  the  way  he 
desired,  would  go  through  the  air,  swifter  than  any 
bird.  Chap.  xxi. 

As  for  example,  I  may  spealie,  though  I  am  here,  of 
Pern,  and  in  speech  dij^resae  from  that  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Calecttt;  but  in  action  I  cannot  represent  it 
without  Pacolet**  kort*.  Defence  t^Poesie.  p.  526. 
Paci^Vs  horse  is  for  their  lonb,  and  the  nigni-mare 
or  ephialtes  for  their  viragos. 

Oaytan,  Fett.  Notes,  p.  193. 

The  name  of  Pacolet  was  borrowed 
by  Steele,  for  his  familiar  spirit  in  the 
Tatler.  See  a  curious  note  on  similar 
fictions,  in  Dr.  Henley's  Notes  to 
Vathek,  p.  299. 

fHis  muse  it  secmes,  with  all  his  hrad  invocation, 
could  nut  be  wak't  to  li^ht  him  a  snuffe  to  read  the 
statute,  for  1  would  let  his  maUcious  ignorance  under- 
stand that  rogues  are  not  to  be  imploide  as  maine 
ornaments  to  his  migesties  revels  il)ut  the  itch  of 
bestriding  the  presse,  or  getting  up  on  this  wodden 
PaeoUt,  hath  defil'd  more  innocent  paper,  then  ever 
did  laxative  phyaicke. 

Oeerbury^s  New  and  Ckaise  Chareutcrs,  1616. 

fPADDER.     A  highwayman. 

Well  might  th(7  be  so,  sinee  the  ladder 
Has  turn'd  otf  many  a  *      ' 


I  will  tiT.  whml  iaet  tha  thief  Mermrj  ili, 
!iu  f    Why  nen  the  •07  ume  Uut  l»cli..rt 

CK,  (.  A  toad,  aaed  by  Drydett ; 
irhaps  not  flioce. 

bon  ■  pmJttoct.  rmiD  a  bat.  m  ^, 
■inlr  1  a  Uuch  [tnanli]  bog  kipt  Uij  owtliei ! 
Xaaiiifin;  Ttry  Wamam,  Ui.  1 . 

:ime*  a  frog : 

h>,  todo,  ud  vitennakn. 

Ctuat  md  Fottfif,  Ckipia . 

alton  tallcB  of  "  the  padoek,  or 
•cdoek,  which  tuuall;  keeps  or 
I  on  land,  and  i*  very  large,  and 
,  and  big."     Part  I,  ch.  viii. 
lakeipeare  it  is  made  the  oanie 

laili)  Anon.  aitoB.  M*A..  I.  I. 

.  or  PAlGIiB,  ».  A  Gowalip. 
d  particularly  applies  the  name 

double  cowslip,  and  marka  tin; 

of  it,  "  double  pat^fef."  Iff; 
bei  it,  ''Double  paigU,  called  of 

primula     hortenaia    Anglic  a. 


B.Jo<u.Mi.;i. 

!D  CLOTH,  a<  a  apeciea  oi 
nga  for  rooms,  is  very  frequently 
oned  in  old  authors,  and  bus 
illy  been  supposed  and  explained 
»n  tapestry ;  but  was  really 
or  canvas,  j)ain(nf  in  oil,  witli 
IB  dericea  and  mottos.  Tnpestry 
both  more  costly  AD d  less  diirn- 
raa  much  less  used,  except  in 
lid  apartments ;  nor  though 
red,  could  it  properly  be  called 

t  acconnts  of  Corpus  Xti.  Gild, 
itry,  I  Hen.  Vill,  is  a  cha^e 
unting  part  of  the  hall,  "and 
le  clothe,  and  the  peyntyng  of 
yngyng  that  hongs  at  the  liy 
lext  the  aeyd  cupburd." 
and  the  following  information 
■applied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
irp,  of  CoTentry,  a  moat  Accurate 
liligent  antiquary.  "The  old 
it  house,  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  ii> 
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CoTcntry,  exhibited  (says  Hr.  S.)  dll 
1812  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the 
painted  eloth  hangingt.  The  roof  of 
this  curious  room  is  of  oak,  orna- 
mented with  carved  figures,  of  no 
mean  workroanahip.  Benches,  with 
wainscotting,  surround  the  room  to 
a  convenient  height,  and  the  space 
between  the  wainacotting  and  a  rich 
cornice  of  vine-leaves  gilt  was  covered 
with  painted  eloth.  The  arms  of 
England  and  of  the  city,  with  the 
prince's  plume  (which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Coventry),  formed  the 
principal  subject!  of  the  painted  cloth, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
an  ornamental  border.  At  certain 
intervals,  in  the  upper  border,  scrolls 
were  painted,  inscrihed,  in  black 
letter,  with  various  texts  of  scripture, 
applicable  to  the  desiinntion  of  the 
room.  This  painted  eloth  was  put 
up  early  in  reign  of  Elix.,  and  ia 
still  preserved,  but  was  removed  from 
its  situation  in  1812,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, being  much  decayed." 

If  a;ilw  Tliamai  If  on.  in  hji  lontli,  dnjiad  In  h^ 
htlifr't  liouie  in  London,  i  goodlj  buigrng  of  A" 
pufnui  datii.  with  njno  pg;uunui,  and  lanei 

.0110    ^.^  y^lT^j^,    ip^jj  j^j^j^        1 

The  verses,  mottos,  or  proverbial 
sayings,  interspersed  on  such  cloths, 
are  often  made  the  sulye^.^  allu- 

/.  Yaaanrnllofpnttjaoiven:  Hm  joa  not  bem 

one  of  ringat  0.  Not  la;  but  I'uairor  too  rijbt 
f*inUd  dotk,  from  whoim  joa  bun  Hodiod  jw 

So  in  the  Match  at  Midnight,  when 
Bloodhound  says  that  he  will  have  a 
poesy  "  which  shall  savour  of  a  saie" 
(or  proverb),  be  is  answered, 

Wbin  Ihcs  laiU  anall  ol  Uia  Hinlef  dpfil. 

o.  n.,  fii,  MO. 
It  was  considered  as  a  cheap  and 
vulgar  hanging.  In  Wye  Salstoostall's 
Picturte  Loquentes,  a  country  ale- 
house is  thoa  described ; 

^le  inww4  luofinKa  i*  a  foinjtd  claatk  with  a  nr 
ofbaUrtapulaloait.  Pict.Ud. 

0.  Bnl  wbt  Hi<  Uic  psJaM  elo/t  / 

For  ahe'll  pump  mlar  fraiB  bti  eret, 
Wilh  a  nt  Saia  I  and  in  bald  akoa'n. 
Than  April  whes  ho  runa  du«n  floiron." 

W.  tkjtlMt.atorft.ai^tfmiMl£4  ilalll  ia  <rMtlij(lo 

be  iaiati  ■>  ror  liuu. 

^^  ^  H«,  r*w.,  0.  Fl ,  iit  p.  Wl. 
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Who  fearet  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Sk.  Rape  qflMcrect,  Snppl.,  i,  487. 

Other     authoritieB    are    quoted    by 
Stee?en8,  Id  the  note  on  the  passage 
from  As  you  like  it. 
fPAINTMENT.     Paint. 

And  Nature's  paintments,  red,  and  jellow,  blew. 
With  colours  plenty  round  about  liini  grew. 

Good  Neves  and  Bad  Neve*,  1632. 

PAIR  OF  CARDS.  What  we  now  call 
a  pack  of  cards;  though  pack  was 
sometimes  u»ed.     As  for  instance : 

0  thcnl  that  gentlemen  would  be  so  proud  to  dis- 
dayne  thuase  bascmyiided  shifts  and  cusrnages,  and 
to  skorue  that  gayne  that  is  got  with  &pncte  o/cardee 
and  dyce.  Sir  J.  Harin^ion,  on  Playe,  Nugm^ 

▼ol.  i,  p.  212,  Park. 
I  ha'  nothing  but  ray  skin, 
And  clothes;  my  sword  here,  and  myself; 
Two  crowns  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  cards ; 
And  three  false  dice.  B.  ^  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  1. 

Ha'  you  ne'er  a  son  at  the  groom-purter's,  to  beg  or 
borrow  a  pair  of  cards  quick^. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Xs.,  vol.  vi,  6. 
A  pair  of  cards,  Niclas,  and  u  CHrpet  to  cover  the 
table.  Woman  k.  vitk  K.,  O.  PL,  vii,  294. 

1  can  shift  the  moone  and  the  sun,  and  know  by  one 
cards,  what  all  you  cannot  do  by  a  whole  oair^. 

Ljfly's  Gallatkea,  1, 4. 

The  price  was  not  ruinous  at  that 
time: 

He  sayd  hpayre  of  cards  cost  not  past  two-pence. 

Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  42,  rcpr. 

"Fasciculus  foliorum,  a  pair  of 
cards,**  Higins  and  Fleming's  No- 
mencL,  p.  294. 
PAIR  OF  SHEERS,  prov.  "There 
went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between 
this  and  that  ;'*  a  proverbial  metaphor, 
implying  that  the  things  were  as  much 
alike  as  if  cut  from  the  same  cluth. 

There  went  but  Apaire  of  aheeres  bctwecue  him  [an 
apparatour]  and  the  pursuivant  of  hell. 

Oeerh.  Char.,  I,  3. 
These  goes  but  a  oair  of  sheers  between  a  promoter 
[iu.ormcr]  and  a  knave. 

Match  at  mdn  ,  0.  PI.,  vui,  867. 

PAIR-ROYAL,  *.  (now  corrupted  into 
the  unmeaning  word  prial.)  Three 
cards  of  a  sort,  at  commerce,  and 
some  other  games. 

A  pair  is  a  pair  of  any  two,  as  two  kings,  two  queens, 
&c.  A  pair-royal  is  of  three,  as  three  kings,  tiiree 
Queens,  8cc.  Complete  Gamester,  p.  106. 

Howell  dedicates  his  particular  Voca- 
bulary, 

To  the  pair-royal  of  peers,  William  lonl  marquis  of 

Hartford,   &c.,  Thomas  earl  oi  Southampton,  &c., 

John  earl  of  Clare,  &c.  Lezic.  Tetraglotton, 

On  a  pair-ro'jal  do  I  wait  in  death ; 

My  sovereign,  as  his  liegeman  ;  on  my  mistress. 

As  a  devoted  servant ;  and  on  Ilhocles, 

As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unwortiiv  enemy. 

Ford's  Broken  Heart,  v,  8. 

It  is  well  illustrated  by  Butler : 

Strickland  and  his  son. 
Both  cast  into  one. 

Were  meant  for  a  single  baron ; 


tn- 


Bnt  wben  Uiej  eameto  dl^ 
There  was  not  wit 

Enough  in  both  to  lenre  to  one. 
Wherefore  twas  thought  good 
To  add  Honeywood ; 

Bat  when  they  came  to  tml, 
£ach  one  pror'd  a  fool. 
Yet  three  knares  in  the  whole* 

And  that  made  up  a  pair^-rofeU, 

Ballad  o»  tk4  Park  FtttL  Ffrtu 

As  it  rhymes  here  to  trial,  it  ' 
perhaps  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
already  spoken  prial.  The  epigna-j 
matist,  Owen,  has  a  qaaint  epigm^ 
on  what  he  calls  a  paire-royal  nf^ 
friends,  which,  in  a  foreign  editiot 
now  before  me,  is  blundered  into  "i 
pnire  of  royal  friends !"  These  friends 
are  England,  Scotland,  and  Wiles, 
then  united  under  James  I. 

Hoc  in  amicitia  mihi  par  regale  videtnr. 
Tree  inter  quoties  exstitit  unns  amor: 

Scilicet  ut  jiceniino  sit  pax  iu  aroore  tnoniiB, 
Unus  quisque  tunm  bis  nnmerandos  erit. 

With  this  conceit,  he  writes  his  title 
to  it  thus . 

{Cambro-Anglo-  •« 
Anglo-Scoto-      L  Britannot. 
Scoto-Cambro  j 

Bpigms.  liUr.  Unsu,  Ep.  870. 

The  par  regale  must  puzzle  every 
reader  who  knew  not  the  term  pair- 
royal;  particularly  foreigners. 
In  one  place  I  find  it  printed  perryall : 

Fl.  Why  two  fooles  ?  Fr.  Is  it  not  past  two,  doth  it 
not  come  neere  three,  atster?  [meaning  to  osU  ha 
onej.    Pa.  Shew  perrvall  and  take  it. 

J.  Day's  Humour  out  of  Breath,  aign.  C  1 

This  was  a  step  towards  prial. 

f  Hath  that  great  pair-royal 
Of  adamantine  sisters  [the  fates]  late  made  trial 
Of  some  new  trade  ?  Qumries^s  Emilewu. 

To  PAISE.  To  weigh,  or  poise.  See 
Peizb. 

Thoneh  soft,  yet  lasting,  with  jut  balance  peds^d, 
DistriDuted  with  due  proportion. 

Ftetck.  PurpU  Isl^  ii,  7. 
To  the  just  scale  of  even  patted  thonghta. 

Marstom,  Wkai  yam  w.,  Indmc. 

PALABRAS,  8,  Words ;  pure  Spanish. 
It  seems  to  have  been  current  here, 
for  a  time,  even  among  the  vulgar; 
probably,  therefore,  imported  by  our 
seamen,  as  well  as  the  corrupted  form, 
palc^ver. 

Comparisons  are  odorofOi :  palmhrma,  neighbour  Veigea. 

Much  Jioak,  N.,  ii^  4. 

We  have  it  also  in  a  corrupted  form 
elsewhere : 

Therefore  paucas  paUahrit ;  let  the  world  slide,  Sessa. 

TkmUig  tifSkrtv,  i,  1. 

For  pocae  palahras.    Thus : 

Pocas  palahras,  mild  as  the  kmb. 

Spma,  Tragedy,  0.  FL.  iu.  Sll. 

Again,  more  corrupt: 


»-f 
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gosne  ■ball  be  called,  miitren  Marys  dligrace 

;  paeiu  palabros,  1  will  oomure  for  you,  fare- 

BoaringGirl  O.  Pi,  vi,  114. 

SteeyeuB  quotes  also  the  Wise 
an  of  Hogsden  for  it,  aud  remarks 
t  is  usually  given  to  low  people, 
[ieronyrao  it  is  introduced,  I 
me,  as  being  a  Spanish  tragedy. 
f.  A  division,  a  place  set  apart 
another ;  as  the  English  pale, 
tale  of  the  church,  &c.  The 
sh  pale,  in  Ireland,  compre- 
^d  four  counties ;  namely,  Louth, 
ster,  with  Meath,  Dublin,  and 
\re,  in  Leinster;  which  were 
iularly  possessed  by  the  English, 
the  rest  of  the  country'  was 
y  in  the  power  of  the   native 

Id  O'neyle,  with  iwarms  of  Irish  kerns, 
incontrol'd  within  the  EngUah  paU. 

Bdw.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  351. 
the  last  ranspiracy  of  the  Enij^lishi^a/^  think 
t  that  there  were  many  more  guiltie,  than  thoae 
It  the  punishment. 

Spens.  Vine  of  Irel,  Todd's  ed.,  viii,  433. 
len  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year, 
!  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  paU. 

Winter'i  T.,  iv,  2. 

seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the 
lentators   dispute  upon   it.      I 
DO  doubt  that  a  quibble  was  also 
led  upon  red  and  pale, 
9.     To  inclose,  as  with  a  pale. 

,  the  English  beach  fiales  in  the  flood 

len,  with  wives,  and  bovs.    Hen.  V,  v,  Chorus. 

er  the  ocean  folu,  or  sky  incUps, 

e,  if  thou  wiit  have  it.         Ant.  /*  CUop.,  il,  7. 

make  pale,  in  colour : 

This  will  paU  the  dye 
thy  cheek  blnsheth,  when  it  wonld  clothe 
desty 
ih  scarlet.   Nabhes^s  HMntwbal  and  Seipio^  F  4 

Let  not  her  cheekes, 
as  is  the  partie-colour'd  rose, 
d  with  the  news  hereof. 

Tanered  and  Qum.,  0.  PL,  ii,  206. 

n  page  226. 

eap  the  pale,  to  outstrip  one's 

e.] 

uU  feeding  wil  make  you  leane,  yoor  drinking 
ly  healthes  will  take  all  health  from  you,  your 
IkepaU  will  cause  yon  looke  pale. 

The  Mam  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

ViORASORS.  Formerly  cele- 
I  for  their  excellence,  before 
n  had  learnt  to  excel  all  the 
in  cutlery. 

aysor,  and  that  a  rery  good  one, 

:  lately  from  Palermo  [rallarrime,  4to3  it  cost 

twenty  crowns  alone. 

Aias./-Pi/Jl.,O.Pl,i,227. 
mr  wordes  may  shave  like  the  ra$ort  of 
\erma,       ^      Udge»  WounitofCit.  War,  X  4. 

A  rich  mantle ;  from  palla^ 


a  robe.  Also  staff  fit  for  making 
such  robes. 

He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  paU  to  weare. 

iS^^fw./*.  ^.,1,  Tii.16. 

Then  crown'd  with  triple  wreath,   and  doth'd  in 

scarlet  pall.  FUtck.  Purp.  IsL,  iv,  17. 

In  the  old  ballads  purple  and  pall,  is 
a  frequent  phrase  for  "  purple  robes." 
See  Percy,  vol.  i. 
PALL-MALL.  A  game,  of  which  the 
most  common  memorial  remains  in 
the  street  once  appropriated  to  that 
use,  as  was  afterwards  the  Mall,  in 
St.  James's  park.  It  is  derived  from 
pale  maille,  French ;  at  which  word 
Cotgrave  thus  describes  the  game: 
•*  A  game,  wherein  around  box  bowle 
is,  with  a  mallet  struck  through  a 
high  arch  of  yron  (standing,  at  either 
end  of  an  ally,  one)  which  he  that  can 
do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the 
number  agreed  on,  wins."  Properly, 
I  believe,  the  place  for  playing  was 
called  the  mall,  the  stick  employed 
palemaiL  So  at  least  it  appears  in 
these  quotations  given  by  Todd  : 

If  one  liad  paille-vtails  it  were  good  to  play  in  this 
alley,  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable  good  length,  straight, 
and  even.  Fr.  Garden/or  Engl  Lad,,  1621. 

A  stroke  with  Kpailmail  bettle  upon  a  bowl  makes  it 
fly  from  it.  Digby  on  the  Soul. 

See  Todd  in  Pail- mail,  and  Pall-mall . 
Evelyn,  however,  more  than  once 
speaks  of  a  Pall-mall  as  a  place  for 
playing  in : 

Sunday,  being  May-day,  we  walked  up  into  the  Poll' 
mall,  very  long,  and  so  nobly  shaded  wiih  tall  trees 
(being  in  the  midst  of  a  greate  wood)  that  unlesse 
that  of  Tours  I  had  not  seen  a  statelier. 

Memoirs^  1,  p.  60, 

Yet  at  Tours  he  calls  it  Mall  only : 

The  Mall  without  eomparistni  is  the  noblest  in 
Europe  for  length  and  shade.  Here  we  play'd  a 
party  or  two.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

At  Lyons  he  finds  a  Pall-mall  again. 

P.  68. 

See  also  p.  228. 

tOthers  I'l  knock  paiUmall 

Cartwright's  Lady  BmuU,  1651. 

PALLIAMENT,  *.  A  robe ;  the  white 
gown  of  a  Roman  candidate.  Affected 
as  a  classical  term  by  the  author  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome,— 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  palliametUt  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

r.^Mir.,i,8. 

PALLIARD,  «.  A  vagabond  who  lies 
upon  straw.    Paillard,  French. 

No.  base  palliard, 
I  do  remember  yet. 

B.^FLMout^Tke^ii,^. 
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A  ekuper  dvdceon  ia  a  benvr  born,  aome  call  him  a 
patliard.  Decifr,  Vil.  Disc,  0  i. 

PALM,  8.  The  broad  part  of  a  deer's 
horns,  when  full  grown. 

Nailing  it  np  among  Iri£  beada  of  deer,  to  abew  the 
mightineaa  of  her  palm.       B.  ^  FL  Scomf.  L.,  iii,  1. 

tXhe  forehead  of  the  goat 
Held  oat  a  wondroua  goodly  palm,  that  aixteen 
broogbt  Chapm.  II.,  ir,  124. 

PALM-PLAT.  TenniB ;  jeu  de paulme, 
French. 

Thepalau-flajf,  where,  diiporlcd  for  the  game. 
With  dazed  viea,  oft  we,  by  [jcleamci  of  love 
Have  miat  tne  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 

Surrey's  Poemt,  Prison,  at  Windsor^  ^e. 

PALMED  DEER,  is  a  stag  of  full 
growth,  that  bears  the  'palms  of  his 
horns  aloft. 

The  proud,  palmed  deer, 
Foraake  the  cloaer  wooda.         Dra^t.  Polyolh.,  1114. 

In   the  same  sense   high-palmed  is 
used: 

While  atill  the  loaty  atag  hia  hi^k-jiafm'd  brad  up 
beara.  Ibid.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

Wlien  thy  kigk-palmed  harta,  the  aport  of  bows  and 
hounds.  ihid.,  xxvi,  p.  1169. 

And  where  the  goodly  berda  of  kigk-palmed  liMrta  did 
gaze.  Ibid.,  I),  vii,  p.  79S. 

Higk-palwud  harta  amidat  our  forests  run. 

Dmmm.,  p.  183,  Lond..  1791. 

Hence,  ''the  most  high  and  palmy 
state,"  may  be  so  understood.  See 
Palmy. 
PALMER,  8.  A  wandering  votary  of 
religion,  vowed  to  have  no  settled 
home.  Supposed  from  gaining  the 
palm,  or  prize  of  religion,  or  from 
carrying  a  palm  branch. 

I  am  a  palmer,  aa  ye  ae. 

Which  of  mv  lyfe  mucli  part  have  apent 

In  many  a  iayre  and  farre  couutrie. 

Four  P«.0.  PI.,  i,  49. 
The  difference  between  a  pilgrim  and  a  asdmer  waa 
thia.  The  pilgrim  had  some  home  or  dwelling  place, 
but  the  palmer  had  none.  The  pilgrim  travelled  to 
aome  ceruin  designed  place  or  placca ;  but  the  palmer 
to  all.  The  pilgrim  went  at  hia  own  chargea;  but 
the  palmer  profeaaed  wilful  poverty,  and  went  upon 
alma.  Staveley's  Bomith  Uvrteleaek,  p.  93. 

Johnson  has  copied  this  account. 
PALMING  DICE.  One  of  the  nume- 
rous arts  of  cheating,  which  seem  to 
have  flourished  much  among  us,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Full  directions  for  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  art,  may  be  found  in  the 
Compleat  Gamester  (a  book  often 
quoted  for  the  ancientgames),  page  1 0. 
As  we  no  longer  hear  of  these  tricks, 
it  is  probable  that  having  been  long 
exposed,  they  have  ceased  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  or  the  players  are  grown  too 
cunning  to  be  so  deluded.  In  a  later 
book,  a  major  Clancy  is  celebrated 


for  all  these  arts.  When  he  was  not 
furnished  with  high  and  low  JullumSp 
it  is  said,  ^^ 

Why  then  hia  hand  anpply'd  thoae  wanta.by  palming 
the  die;  that  ia,  having  the  box  in  hia  hand,  he  nimbly 
takea  up  both  the  dice  aa  they  are  thrown,  withm 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  puts  but  one  into  the 
box,  reserving  the  other  in  the  |>a/M,  and  obaerving 
with  a  quick  eye  what  side  waa  upward,  he  acctird- 
iiigly  conforma  the  next  throw  to  hia  purpose,  de> 
livering  that  in  the  box,  and  the  other  in  nia  hand 
amoothiy  together.  Memoira  o/Qameatera,  1714,  p.  87. 

The  expression  of  palming  anything 
upon  you,  evidently  comes  from  this. 
So  Jonson : 

Well  aaid,  tliia  carriea  palm  with  it.    PoetasUr,  actv. 

And  Mr.  Gifford*s  note  on  it,  p.  522. 
Soon  after  the  expression  occurs  of 
"a  work  of  as  much  palnL** 
P.  524. 

PALMY,  a.  Grown  to  full  height ;  in 
allusion  to  the  palms  of  the  stag's 
horns,  when  they  have  attained  their 
utmost  growth. 

In  the  moat  high  and  palmg  atate  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mighty  JuUua  felL  Hami.,  i,  1. 

It  might,  however,  mean  no  more 
than  glorious,  in  allusion  to  the  palms 
of  victory;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare 
has  so  employed  it : 

Theae  daya  ahall  be  ^bove  other  fan  eateem*d. 
And  like  Auguatua'safaiy  reign  be  deem'd. 

Drummondfa  Forth  Eeaating,  p.  181,  ed.  1791. 

See  Palh,  above,  and  Palmed. 
fPALPED.     Palpable? 

And  bring  a  palped  oarkneaae  ore  the  earth. 

HegwQotta  BmunJga,  1613. 

fTo  PALT.    To  pelt. 

Tell  not  talea  out  of  achoole. 
Lest  you  ht  patted. 

Ballad  o»  D.  qf  BnekiMgkam. 
However,  Hia  no  ahanie  to  nae 
A  weapon  which  our  foea  firat  chuae. 
Or  to  return,  when  once  aaaanlted. 
That  dirt  witlt  which  we  firat  were  paulted. 

Hudikraa  Beditiena,  part  1 . 

PALTER,  V.  To  shuffle,  or  speak  con- 
tradictorily ;  probably,  to  act  in  a 
paltry  manner. 

Be  theae  jugg;ling  (lenda  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  ua  in  a  double  aenae.      Mach.,  v,  7. 

What  other  bond 
Than  aecret  Ron^ana,  that  have  apoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter.  JwL  Ctu.,  ii,  I. 

Now  I  mnat 
To  the  Tonng  man  aend  humble  treaties,  dodge. 
And  palter  in  tlte  ahifla  of  lotmeaa. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  9. 
One  whyle  hia  tonge  it  ran,  and  paltered  of  a  cat. 

Oammer  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  35. 

PAMPESTRIE,  *.  A  word  which  I 
have  only  found  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, where  it  evidently  means  some- 
thing of  the  magical  kind. 
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Orth*«biiM 
That  eomei  bj  magicke  arts  of  iroaeerie. 
By  rile  inchaantmenta,  cbanoB,  and  ptrnpetMe. 

Mirr./br  Mmff-,  P-  ^• 

Can  it  be  a  corruptiou  oipalmiatry  ? 

tOarke  dreames  denade  for  foolea  are  fit> 
Aod  Buch  as  practise  paatoettry. 

Minmrfor  Magistraiei,  1687. 

PAN-PUDDINGS.  Perhaps  Yorkshire 
puddings,  which  are  baked  in  the 
dripping-pan  ;  or  else  fritters.  See 
Flap-jack.  [Shropshire  appears 
formerly  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
pan-puddings.] 

To  devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pies,  cream  and 
enstanls,  flap-jacks,  and  pan-fuaiings. 

JaritU  Crap,  O.  PL,  x.  363. 
tThe  fmttrfmidings  of  Shropshire,  the  white  puddings 
of  Somersetshire,  the  hasty-puddings  of  Iiamshire, 
and  the  pudding-p^es  of  aoj  shire,  all  is  one  to  him, 
nothing  comes  amisse.  Taylor't  Worket,  16.'U). 

tAnd  so.  noble  Tritons,  every  one  to  his  command ; 
stand  to  your  aanpudding,  let's  not  lose  our  herring- 
pond  for  a  broien  shin  or  two. 

The  Pagan  Pritiee,  1690. 
^Nothing  will  surfeit  a  roan  sooner  than  love  and 
pau-fudaing ;  but  if  poor  people  get  surfeits  now  at 
rich  men's  tables,  I  will  forfeit  all  my  skill  in  astro- 
logy. Poor  Robin,  1716. 

fPANADE,  or  PANADO.  A  bread 
pottage. 

Bat  prajr  what  pottage  ?  such  as  a  small  eottage 

Affonlea  only  to  the  country  swains, 

FrtHn  whence   I'm   sore,  though  none   the  pUee 

explains. 
It  was  uo  Cliristmas-dish  with  proens  made, 
Nor  white-broth,  nor  capon-broth,  nor  sweet  panade. 
Or  milk-porrage,  or  thick  pease-porrage  either. 
Nor  was  it  multon-broth,  nor  veal-broth  neither. 

Sai^  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 
To  make  panado  after  the  best  fashion. — Take  a  quart 
of  spring-water,  which  being  Uot  on  the  ftre,  put  into 
it  suces  of  fine  bread,  as  thin  as  may  be ;  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  eurrans,  a  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  boil  them  well,  and  tnen  season  tlieai  with 
rose-water  and  fine  sugar,  and  serve  them  up. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

PANARY,  *.  A  storehouse  for  bread  ; 
from  pants,  Latin.  In  the  preface  to 
the  Church  Bible  the  translators, 
speaking  of  the  excellence  of  scripture, 
sum  up  their  eulogy  by  saying. 

In  a  word,  it  is  upanary  of  wlmlesome  food,  against 
fenowed  traditions;  a  physician's  shop  (as  S.  Basil 
culls  it)  of  preservativea  against  poysoned  heresies ;  a 
pandect  ot  profitable  laws,  against  rebellious  spirits ; 
a  treasury  of  most  costly  Jewels,  against  b^rgarly 
elements;  finally,  a  fountam  of  more  pure  water, 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life. 

The  Translaton  to  the  Reader. 

PANCRIDOE.  A  corruption  of  Pancras, 
a  parish  dose  to  London.  The  earl 
of  Pancridge  was  one  of  the  ridiculous 
personages  ifi  the  burlesque  procession 
called  Arthur's  Show.  Jonson  men- 
tions him : 

T.  Next  our  St.  George. 
Who  rescued  the  king's  daughter,  I  will  ride; 
Above  prince  Arthur.    C.  Or  our  Shoreditch  duke. 
3i.  Or  Paucridge  earl'    P.  Or  Bevis,  or  air  Guy. 

Tale  efm  Tui,  iu,  8. 


Also  in  some  lines  against  Inigo  Jones, 
he  says : 

Content  thee  to  be  Paneridge  earl  the  while, 
An  earl  of  sliow,  for  all  thv  worth  is  show. 

fb  Inigo  Margins  Would-he, 

The  duke  of  Shoreditch  was  another 
mock  nobleman  of  that  company. 
PANDORE,  8.  A  musical  instrument, 
something  resembling  a  lute ;  proba- 
bly the  Bame  as  bandore,  but  nearer 
to  its  original,  pandura,  Italian.  It 
seems  by  these  lines  to  have  been 
strung  with  wire,  not  catgut : 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiery  chord. 
The  cy  thron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayt.  PolyoU.,  iv,  p.  7S6. 

See  Bandore. 
PANE,  s.    An  opening  or  division  in 
parts  of  a  dress;  pan,  or  panneau, 
French.     "A  pane  of  cloth,  panni- 
culus."     Coles. 

He  Oord  Mountjoy)  ware  jerkins  and  round  hose— 
with  laced  panes  of  russet  cloath. 

F^nes  Moryson,  Part  ii,  p.  46. 
Strikes  off  a  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin  doublet  I 
had; — cuts  off  two  panes  embroidered  with  pearl. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Mi.  out  o/H.,  iv,  «. 
Tlie  Switzers  weare  no  coates,  but  doublets  and  hose 
o(  panes,  intermingled  with  red  and  yellow,  and  some 
with  blew,  trimmed  with  long  puffes  of  yellow  and 
blewe  sarcenet  rising  up  between  the  panes. 

Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  41,  repr. 

In  fact,  a  pane  of  a  window  is  per- 
fectly analogous,  and  of  the  same 
origin. 
[Also,  a  pane  of  stone.  J 

tAnd  one  wall  particularly  I  observ'd  of  a  chnreh* 
vard,  which  took  up  the  whole  length  of  a  street, 
built  of  ^Mriiu  of  this  stone  about  a  foot  square,  look 
very  particular  and  handsome. 

A  Journey  through  England,  1734w 

PANED  HOSE.  Breeches  ornamented 
with  cuts  or  openings  in  the  cloth, 
where  other  colours  were  inserted  iu 
silk,  and  drawn  through.  Such 
breeches  were  usually  made  full,  and 
stuffed  out  with  cotton.  Minshew, 
in  his  Spanish  Dialogues,  has,  "  Give 
me  my  jKinecf  velvet  hose,"  and  trans- 
lated paned  by  acuchilladas  ;  which  is 
cut,  slashed,  &c. 

Hunger,  begotten  of  some  old  limber  courtier. 

In  paned  hose.  Reference  forgotten. 

With  sn  old  pair  ofvaned  hose. 
Lying  in  some  hot  chamber  o'er  the  kitchen. 

B.  and  n.  Wit  at  ses.  W^  iv,  1. 
Our  diseased  fathers 
Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 
Brought  up  jom  paned  hose  first,  which  ladies  laught  at. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  ii,  1. 
My  spruce  ruff. 
My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 
My  case  of  toothpicks,  and  my  silver  fork. 

Ibid.,  Gr.  Duke  of  Fl.,  in,  \ 

Bulwer  says,  *'  fiombasted  paned  hose 
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were,  since  I  can  remember,  in 
fiuhion;"  and  the  accompanying 
woodcut  exhibits  breeches  striped  and 
stuffed  as  above  described.  Artificial 
Changeling,  p.  540.  Other  parts  of 
dress  were  paned  also ;  and  Mr.  Todd 
has  cited  a  passage  from  Warton*s 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  which 
certain  altar  clothes  are  directed  to 
be  made  of  "blew  bawdkyn,  poind 
with  red  velvet."     P.  339. 

tThis  breech  was  paned  in  the  fayrest  wyse. 
And  with  right  satten  very  costlv  lyneil. 

Thy'nne'sDrbatr.Um. 

tPANNIER-MAN. 

There  is  a  certaine  deminitire  officer  belon^ng  to  the 
Inner  Temple  Hall  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
pattper  huh,  whose  office  is  to  lay  the  cloths  on  the 
tMbles  in  the  hall,  set  saltscllers,  cot  bred,  whet  the 
knifes,  and  wait  on  the  gentlemen,  and  fetch  them 
beer  and  other  necessaries  when  they  are  in  commons 
in  term  time.  He  also  blows  the  irreat  horn  between 
twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  at  noon  at  most  of  the 
corners  in  tite  Temple  three  times  presently  one  after 
another  to  call  the  gentlemen  that  nrc  in  commons  to 
dinner.  Great  BrUatu  llatiifeombf,  1713,  MS. 

On  T.  H.  the  Pannirr  man  of  the  Temple. 
ITere  lyes  Tom  Harket  this  marble  under, 
Wlio  often  made  the  cloyster  thunder ; 
Ilr  hnd  a  horn,  and  when  he  blew  it, 
Call'd  many  a  cuckold  that  never  knew  it. 

IFitts  lUcreationi,  16B4. 

PANNIKELL,  *.  The  crown  of  the 
head,  or  skull ;  called  by  some  the 
brain-pan. 

Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  panntkell^ 
That  to  the  chin  he  cleft  his  he»d  in  twain. 

Sptns.  F.  q..  Ill,  T,  23. 

PANSY,*.  Pe>w<^<f,  French.  The  viola 
tricolor ;  called  also  heart^s-ease,  &c. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  poetical 
name,  not  yet  disused.    See  Johnson. 

PANTABLE,**.  A  sort  of  high  shoe, 
or  slipper ;  perhaps  corrupted  from 
pantojfle.  [Said  to  be  Ger.  Ta/eln, 
boards,  and  dancf-tafel,  a  clog  made 
of  a  sole  of  wood  fastened  by  a 
strap.     See  Schmeller.] 

I  cr^  your  matronship  mercie;  because  youTpantables 
be  higher  with  corke,  therefore  your  feete  mast  needs 
be  higher  in  the  instro. 

lylf,  Bndimion,  Court  Com.,  C  2  b. 
To  sell  your  glorious  buffs  to  buv  fine  pumps 
And  pantable*.  B.  anaFl.  Coronation^  iii,  1 . 

Let  tne  chamber  be  pcrfum'd,  and  get  you,  sirreh. 
His  cap  and  pantabltt  ready.    Mau.  Ctty  Mad.,  iii,  1. 
Chiifing  and  swearing  by  the  pantabU  of  Pallace,  and 
such  other  oathea  aa  his  rustical  braverie   could 
imagine.  Pewibr.  Jrcad.,  p.  49. 

PANTACLE,  s.  Of  uncertain  significa- 
tion. Mr.  Steevens  supposes  it  might 
be  put  for  pantojle  ;  but  there  seems 
no  reason  for  such  a  corruption,  nor 
does  it  particularly  suit  the  sense. 


It  occurs  twice  in  the  play  of  Damon 
and  Pithias : 

If  yon  phiy  Jadce  napes  in  mocking  my  naitar  ni 

dispismg  my  face. 
Even  here  wiUi  a  pantmeU  I  wyll  yon  dxwniot. 

O.  FL,  i,  21S. 

And  soon  after,  another  speaker  says, 

Prmyse  well  thy  winning;  myfcii/«c<sisasreadMas 
yoort.  na.,  p.  216. 

It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
pant  able. 
fPANTALOONS.      A  kter  name  for 
what  had  before  been  called  hote. 


In  former  times,  wide  brichet,  mifs,  slaali'd 
Did  show  but  symptons  of  the  fod's  diaeaae; 
Gay  linings,  gaudy  wastooat8,|MJt/4r<ooM«, 
Bender'd  them  but  Jack  Puddens  and  biUToont. 

Tk*  Beau  in  a  Wood,  4to,  1701. 

PANTLER,  8.  The  servant  who  had 
the  care  of  the  pantry,  or  of  the 
bread. 

A  good  shallow  youns  fellow ;  he  woold  have  made  s 
good  patUltTt  lie  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

When  my  old  wife  Ured,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantUr^  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dune  and  senrant;  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  alL 

Wint.  TkU,  iv,  8. 
But  I  will  presently  take  order  with  the  eo(^paji/(cr, 
and  butler,  for  my  wonted  allowance  to  thepoor. 

Jorial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  SS8. 
A  rogue  that  hath  fed  upon  me— like  pollen  from  a 
pantWi  chipping*.    Mi*,  oj  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PL,  t,  26. 

PANTOFLE,  *.  A  slipper ;  pantoufle, 
French.  One  page  was  considered  as 
attached  to  the  pantqfie,  it  being  his 
oflSce  to  bring  them.  One  of  these 
says, 

Erel  wai 
Sworn  to  the  pamtc0«,  I  have  heard  my  tntor 
Prove  it  by  logick,  that  a  sermnt's  life 
Waa  better  than  his  master's. 

Matnnq.  Unmat.  Comh.,  iii,  2. 
As  your  page, 
I  can  wait  on  your  trencher,  fill  yon  wine, 
Canv  vonr  fontcfi^t,  and  be  sometimes  bleaa'd. 
In  all  nnmility,  to  touch  your  feet. 

B.ntdFl  Spam.  CuraU^  iv,  1. 

They  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time 
reckoned  smarter  than  pumps;  for 
Harington  says  of  one  Sextus,  that 
having  lost  h\n  pantofies  when  drunk, 

To  Bare  such  charges  and  to  shun  inch  frumpe, 
He  goes  now  to  the  tavern  in  his  ptn^i.    ^*9-  u>  ^9* 

In  Higins*s  Nomenclator,  crepida  is 
explained,  *' Pantoufie,  a  slipper,  or 
pantojle.''  P.  170.  So  Holioke,  "A 
pantojle,  or  slipper."  See  also  the 
authority  in  Johnson. 

tWhy,  and  what  lesse  was  that  other,  who  being  in  a 
threadbare  doake,  YoMftmtefitt  and  ■tockingi  downe, 
came  into  Faensa  market  in  Romaina. 

Pauengtr  of  Bemteiiuto,  161S. 
tTheir  shoes  are  old,  and  out  of  date, 
And  time  in  pantoMm  of  matt 
Believes  he  shonla  not  move  to  slow. 
If  he  could  oure  but  booted  goe. 

Hirtorp  ^Frmmdom,  16&5. 
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hold  the  golden  p^oUo^,  but  feele  not  how 
ly  it  pincheth  the  foote. 

Braitkwairi  Suntg  ofHittorjf,  1688. 

TH  A  HATCHET.  TO  GIVE, 
A  proverbial  phrase  for  doing 
thing  in  an  unkind  manner ; 
ould  be  to  feed  an  infant  with 
nidable  an  instrument.  So  is 
lained  by  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note 
i  second  passage  quoted  here, 
have  seen  no  interpretation  so 

e  ni  pap  vitha  spoone  before  we  can  speake, 

n  we  speake  for  that  wee  love,  fuw  with  a 

Lyly*t  Court  Corned.,  Z  13  b. 

receive  it,  is  to  obtain  a  perni- 
*avour ;  hiapow  6.hufpoy, 

ao  old  seeka  for  a  aorse  so  young,  shall  have 

i  a  hatcJut  for  liis  comfort. 

Due,  of  Mart.,  Harl  Misc.,  ii,  171.  Park's  ed. 

Is,  evidently,  shall  find  more 
than  good  in  it.  It  has  been 
tured  to  be  the  true  reading  in 
[lowing  passage  of  a  play  attri- 
to  Shakespeare : 

1  have  a  hempen  candle  then,  and  the  pop 
id  kelp]  of  a  katehet.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 

^njectnre  is  Dr.  Farmer's,  and 
»bable  at  least.  Pap  with  a 
et  is  well  known  to  be  the  title 

of  Nash*s  tracts  against  Martin 
elate.  See  Beloe's  Anecdotes, 
,  p.  432. 

N,  8.  A  papist.  This  word  I 
Qot  met  with.  Mr.  Todd  has 
ilified  it  from  Herbert's  Travels, 
uller  on  the  Church  of  England. 
3dd. 

V.  To  set  down  in  a  list,  on 
If  the  following  passage  of 
speare,  in  which  alone  it  occurs, 
It  corrupt  (of  which  there  is 
appearance),  it  should  be  thus 
id: 

He  makes  np  the  file 
I  the  {(entry ;  for  tlie  most  part  such 
irhom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
leant  to  lay  upon ;  anu  his  own  letter 
honourable  board  of  council  out) 
fetch  him  in, — he  papers.     Henry  VIII,  i,  1. 

all,  it  is  not  very  intelligible. 
fl-ROYAL. 

4  the  linnen  of  a  Tybume  ilare, 
onour  then  a  mighty  monarch  have : 
oogh  he  dyed  a  traitor  most  disloyall, 
rt  may  be  transform'd  to  paper-royall? 

Tmylot'a  Worket,  1680. 

%-TABLE.     A  paste-board  for 
ting  entomological  specimens.  ? 

r  about,  upon  thy  paper-tables, 
nitterlliet,  gnats,  vcca,  and  all  tlie  rabbles 


Of  other  insects  (end-less  to  rehearse), 
limn'd  with  the  pendll  of  my  varioos  Terse. 

DuBarUu, 

PAPEY,  or  PAPPEY.  A  fraternity  of 
priests,  formerly  established  in  Aid- 
gate  ward,  London. 

Then  come  you  to  the  paopey,  a  proper  house,  wherein 
some  time  was  kept  a  fratemitie,  or  brotherhood  of 


S.  Charitie,  and  S.  John  Evangelist,  called  the  papey. 
Tor  poore,  impotent  priestea  (for  in  some  lan| 
sriestes  are  called  papss)  founded  in  the  years 


for  poore,  impotent  priestea  (for  in  some  language 
nriestes  are  called  papss)  founded  in  the  years  i«0, 
sc.  Stove's  London,  p.  110. 


It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  See  also  Stowe, 
p.  124. 

fPAPISTS'-CORNER.  A  comer  in 
old  St.  Paul's  so  called,  because  it 
was  believed  the  papists  made  ap- 
pointments there  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

fPARAGON.  A  curious  pattern  in  a 
garden.  Still  retained  as  applied  to 
buildings. 

Oardens  and  groves  exempt  from  paragons, 

^  Chapm.,  Hymn  in  CyiUh, 

fPARAGON.  As  an  adj.,  equal  or 
rival  to. 

In  counsel  jMNv^ow 
To  Jove  himself.  Chapm.  11.,  ii,  854. 

To  PARAGON,  v.,  from  the  substantive. 
To  excel ;  to  be  considered  as  excel- 
lent. 

We  are  contented 
To  weare  our  mortall  state  to  come,  with  her, 
(Katherine  our  aueene)  before  the  primest  creature 
lliat's  paragon'!  o'  tb'  world.  Hewry  VIII,  ii,  4. 

This  reading  has  been  doubted ;  but 
it  is  that  of  the  first  folio,  and  ia 
confirmed  by  the  following : 

If  thou  with  Ceesar  paragon  again. 

My  man  of  men.  Ant.  t  OUap.,  i,  &. 

He  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
^lat  paragons  description.  OthsUo,  ii,  I. 

Exemplified  also  from    Sidney  and 
Milton.     See  Todd. 
fPARANYMPH.      Usually  signifies  a 
bridesmaid.     Gr. 

Our  blessed  ladtes  paranimphe  saint  Gkdnrielle  1 

Watson's  QuodUbets  of  Religion,  1603. 

PARAQUITO,  *.  A  perroquet,  or 
parakeet;  a  small  kind  of  parrot. 
Used,  in  the  following  passage,  by 
way  of  playful  endearment : 

Come,  come,  you  paraquilo,  answer  me 
Directly  to  the  question  that  I  ask. 

1  Hen.  rV,  ii,  8. 

This  Italian  form  of  th#  word  is  not 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare  *;  -^ 

With  a  close  ward  to  devoar  kkse. 
My  brave  paraquito.     Dumb  K»^  C  PI.,  vi,  4fi3 

+ What  doe  j»dse 
But  set  perfidious  wiles  for  simple  Ayes 
To  keep  game  ready  for  the  parakeetof 

Cartwrigkt's  Sicdge,  1C51. 
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tPARAT. 

How  meim  yon,  m,  quoth  slice?  Marry  thus,  ini«- 
trii,  quoth  George,  that  if  it  were  not  for  pnnting 
and  painting,  my  —-  and  your  face  would  grow  out 
of  reparations.  At  which  shee  biting  her  lip,  in  a 
ooroi  fury  went  downe  the  staires 

JesU  of  George  Peele»  n.  d. 

tPARATOR.    An  apparitor. 

He  scapes  occasion  unto  lusts  pretence. 
And  so  escapes  the  poxe  by  consequence. 
Thus  doth  he  scape  the  parator  and  proctor, 
Th' apothecary,  surgeon,  and  doctor. 

Taylor^t  Workes,  16S0. 

fPARAVAIL- COURT.  An  inferior 
court. 

But  though  there  lie  writs  from  the  courts  paramount. 
To  stay  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  parataiU. 

BeaumonVs  Poems. 

PARAVANT,  adv.  Before-hand,  or 
first.    French. 

But  that  faire  one, 
That  hi  the  midst  was  placed  paravatmt, 
Waa  she  to  whom  the  uiepheard  pypt  alone. 

Soetu.  F.  Q.,  VI.  X,  15. 
Tell  me  tome  raarkes  by  wliich  he  may  appeare, 
If  chance  I  him  encounter  paroraim/. 

7Wi.,III,ii,l«. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Todd,  in 
his  notes,  has  explained  it  publicly; 
hot  I  think  it  clearly  means  first  and 
foremost-,  above  all  others : 

Tet  so  much  grace  let  her  ▼ouchaafe  to  grant 

To  simple  swain,  sith  her  I  may  not  love, 

Yet  Uiat  I  may  her  honour  [honour  her]  pamani,     ' 

And  praise  her  wit       CoUn  Ciout's  Come  H.,  v.  939. 

To  PARBREAK,  v.  To  vomit;  sup- 
posed  to  be  for  to  break  forth. 

You  shsll  see  me  talk  witli  him,  even  as  familiarly  as 
if  I  should  parbreak  my  mind  and  my  whole  stomHch 
upon  him.  Grim  the  Collier,  0.  PL,  xi,  356. 

And  when  he  \aX\\ parbreak' d  his  grieved  mind. 

HaU,Sattret,\.y. 
And  virulently  disgorg'd. 
As  though  ye  wold  parir^al.  Skrlton,'p  86. 

Come  parbreak  heer  your  foul,  black,  baneful!  gall. 

Sylv.  Du  Bart.,  lU,  i,  S. 
tWhen  to  my  great  annoyance,  and  almost  par- 
breaking,  I  have  seene  any  of  these  silly  creatures. 

Pauenger  ofBentenuto,  1612. 

PARBREAKE,  *.,  from  the  verb.  The 
matter  thrown  from  the  stomach  in 
vomiting. 

Her  filthic  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  hath. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  20. 

PARCEL,  *.  A  part;  a  law  term, 
often  used  conjointly  with  part ;  as, 
"part  and  parcel.** 

IKvers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of 
the  moulh.  Jfwry  K.  W,l  1. 

To  make  it  parcel  of  my  cmpery.  Tamhurlaine. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Cum.  Err.,  v,  1. 

In  composition  with  almost  any  word, 
it  implied  being  partly  one  thing, 
partly  another.  Thus  parcel-bawd,  a 
person,  one  part  of  whose  profession 
was  being  a  bawd : 

He,  sir,  a  tapster,  pareel-bavd.    Meat,  for  Meas.,  ii,  I. 

Parcel-giU,  partly  gilt : 


Thou  did'it  iwear  to  me  upon  ^pareel^iU  gol 

Or  changing 
His  pared-giU  to  many  gold.        B.  Jams.  Ak 

I  find  also  partxaUgxlt^  which  is 
haps  the  origin  of  the  other ;  or 
at  least,  supposed  by  the  auth« 
be  so: 

He  can  distinguish  of  your  guilt  by  your  goil 
makes  him  ever  goe  partiail-guiU. 

Clittu's  Caier-Ckarmel 

In  the  following  passage  parcel  i 
alone  for  parcel-gilt : 

And  flowers  for  the  window,  and  the  Turky  a 
And  the  great  parcel  salt.        B.  /-  Fl.  d/xeom 

Parcel-poet  occurs  frequently  ii 
Jonson  : 

He  is  a  gentleman,  parcel-poet,  you  alave. 

Poetastt 
Parcet-physician, 
And  as  such  prescribes,  8u:.  &c. ;  parcelpoet. 
And  sings  encomiums  to  my  virtues  sweetly. 

liauing.  City  Maim 

So  also  in  various  other  and  arbi 
modes  of  composition : 

He's  parcellstatesmaH,  pareeU-priest,  and  io 
If  you  observe,  he's  pareell-poet  too. 

WitU  Heereat.,  Bpi 

See  the  confession  of  the  joint-ec 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (of  1 
of  their  long-continued  mi 
respecting  this  word.  Vol.  x,  p. 
The  examples  might  be  multi 
without  end,  but  I  trust  the  i 
are  sufficient. 
PARDONER,  *.  A  person  who 
licensed  to  sell  papal  indulge 
Such  a  character  appears  in  th 
play  of  the  Four  Ps : 

p.  Truly  I  am  a  pardoner. 

Paints.  Truly  a  pardoner!  that  may  be  t 

But  a  trew  pardoner  do'h  not  ensue. 

Right  selde  is  it  feene.  or  never, 

That  tructh  and  pardoner*  dwell  togethei 

PARDY,  or  PERDY,  adv.  A  very 
mon  corruption  of  par-Dieu,  Fr 

For  if  the  kin^  likes  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then  belike  he  likes  it  not,  perdu. 

Ham 
In  that  you  Palmer,  as  deputie 
May  cleerly  discharge  him  pardie. 

FovrP 

PARELS.  A  doubtful  word  in 
same  play ;  it  may  either  sigi 
similar  event,  or  may  be  a  corru 
of  perils,  0.  PL,  i,  96.  It  see 
be  equally  doubtful  here,  thou 
will  bear  the  sense  of  peril ; 

Constant  I  was  in  my  prince's  quarrell 
Tu  die  or  live,  and  spared  for  no  parrell. 

Mirr.for  Mag. 

tPARENTS.  Used  for  father,  g 
father,  mother,  or  grandmi 
Verney  Papers,  p.  90. 
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PARGET,  9.  To  plaister,  as  a  wall. 
The  French  word  for  plaistered  is 
ereapi,  which  Gotgrave  explains  by 
**par^etied,  rough  cast/*  &c.  Some 
have  derived  it  from  paries,  a  wall ; 
and  Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  written 
pariei,  in  bishop  Halh  But  I  con- 
aider  pariet  as  intended  to  be  spoken 
parfet;  the  t  vowel  being  almost  as 
commonly  put  for  the  t  consonant,  as 
the  vowel  u  for  the  v. 
Applied  metaphorically  to  female 
face-painting,  as  we  now  say  some- 
times that  a  woman  plautera: 

She*>  above  flft j4wo,  and  pmroeU. 

B.  Jons.  Silent  Worn.,  r,  1. 

So  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  Phantaste 
prays,  in  their  mock  Litany, 

From  forgetting t  painting,  slicking,  glazing,  and 
renewing  old  riYeUed  facea,  good  Mercury  defend  ut. 

Act  V,  ad  fin. 

Hence  a  conjectural  reading  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  where  the  heroine 
says. 

Sole  lir  o*  the  world, 
1  cannot  pnget  mine  own  canae  so  well. 

Act  T,  ac.  S. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads, 

I  cannot  parget  mine  own  canae  ao  welL 

That  is,  I  cannot  bedawb,  or  gloss  it 
over;  which  is  the  more  probable, 
because  the  pargetting  was  the  fine 
finishing  plaister.  "Opus  alba- 
rium — white  liming  worke,  or  par- 
getting worke."  Abr.  Fleming, 
Nomencl.,  p.  198,  b. 
Pargetting  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
some  countries  for  plaistering  upon  a 
wall. 

t And  partelj  it  waa  convenient  that  he  whiche  was 
come  to  pergette  and  close  np  both  the  broke  walles, 
that  is  lo  say.  was  come  to  juinie  and  knit  the 
people  of  the  Jewes  and  the  |>eopIe  of  the  Gentiles 
ootne  together  into  one  profession  of  the  ghnspel. 

rarofknue  of  Eraemus,  1548. 
fFor,  it  is  said,  that  he  coula  not  endure  the  smell  of 
his  bed-chamber  newly  daubed  or  pargetted  with 
morter  made  of  lime. 

HotUmTs  Amrnimtui  MareelUnw,  1809. 

PARGET,  s.     Plaister  laid  on  a  wail. 

0<dde  was  the  parget;  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  acaly  with jnreat  platea  m  gold. 

Aent.  ruiont  qfBellay,  1.  23. 

See  there  Mr.  Toad's  note.  Minshew 
explains  parget  by  mortar.  Skinner 
conjectures  that  it  is  from  an  old 
French  word ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionaries  of  old  French. 
PARIS  GARDEN.  The  famous  bear- 
garden on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
wark,  contiguous  to  the  Globe  theatre. 


So  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who 
had  a  house  and  garden  there  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.    Blount,  Gloss, 

Do  yon  take  the  court  for  Tarts  garden,  yt  rude 
alaves.  Henry  VllI,  ▼,  8. 

And  died  it  was  a  threatning  to  the  bears. 
In  that  accorsed  ground  the  Paris  garden. 

B.  Jons.  Sseer.  to  Fulcan, 
So  was  he  dry-nurs'd  by  a  bear, 
That  fed  him  with  the  purchas'd  prey 
Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray ; 
Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  is. 
In  miUUry  garden  Faris.       Hudibr.,  I,  ii,  1. 168. 

PARISH    TOP.     A   top    bought    for 
public  exercise  in  a  parish. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  coyatril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece,  'till  his  brains  turn  like  a  fMn«A  top. 

Tteelftk  N.,  i,  8. 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "This 
is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside. 
A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in 
every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be 
kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief  while  they  could  not  work." 
Loc,  cit, 
Ben  Jonson : 

A  merry  Greek,  and  cants  in  Latin  comely. 

Spins  like  the  parish  top.  New  Inn,  ii,  6. 

Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  uses  of 
willow  wood,  among  other  things 
made  of  it,  mentions  "great  town- 
topps,"  Sylva,  xx,  29. 
The  custom  seems  to  want  further 
illustration,  but  it  is  alluded  to  also 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

inihuard 
My  life  upon  it,  that  a  body  of  iweive 
Should  scourge  him  hither  like  k  parish  top. 
And  make  him  dance  before  you. 

Thierry  and  Theod.,  act  ii,  p.  140. 

In  another  play  we  have  a  town-top 
mentioned : 

And  dances  like  a  town-top,  and  reels,  and  hobbles. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Night  Walker,  i,  1. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  asserts  also,  that 
to  sleep  like  a  town-top  was  pro- 
verbial.    Note  on  Shakesp,,  1.  c. 
tPARITY.     An  equality. 

So  shalt  thou  part  in  equall  Pfirity, 
No  lease  in  number,  nor  in  oignity. 

Virgil,  by  Fiettrs,l6Si, 

PARLE,  s,,  the  same  as  parley.  From 
the  French.  Conference  between 
enemies.  This  word  is  hardly  obso- 
lete ;  it  has  been  used  as  lately  as  by 
Rowe,  and  perhaps  much  later.  See 
Johnson.  Steevens  on  Hamlet,  i,  1, 
calls  it  an  affected  word,  introduced 
by  Lyly ;  but  it  has  been  used  by  our 
best  authors,  not  excepting  Milton. 
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So  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens 
may  fairly  be  ovemiled. 
PARLOUS,  adj,    A  popular  cormption 
of  perilous;  jocularly  uaed  for  alarm- 
ing, amazing. 

Lpvlomt  boy  I— go  to,  yoa  are  too  threwd. 

Bick.  Ill,  ii,  4. 
Oh,  'tis  a  parloui  boy. 
Bold,  quick,  ingenuont,  forward,  capable.  Ibid.,  iii,  1. 
Thoa  art  in  Kptwlout  state,  shepherd. 

As  you  Me  U,  lu,  8. 

Parlous  pond,  a  pool  so  called,  meant 
perilous  pond,  now  corrupted  to 
Peerless  pool.  O.  PL,  vi,  p.  41.  It 
is  near  Old-street,  London. 
PARMACITT.  A  mere  corruption  of 
spermaceti. 

And  telling  me  the  sorereign'it  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaeitv,  for  an  inward  bruise. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  8. 
For  an  inward  braise,  lamb-stones  and  sweet-breads 
are  his  onely  spermaceti.     Overbury,  Char.  46,  L  S  b. 

PARMASENT.  s.  Evidently  for  Par- 
mesan  cheese,  in  the  following  pas- 
Bage,  the  scene  beine  at  Parma. 

Forsooth,  mv  master  said,  €Eat  be  loved  her  almost 
as  well  as  he  loved  Parmasent,  aud  swore,  I'll  be 
•worn  for  him,  that  she  wanted  but  such  a  nose  as 
bis  to  be  as  pretty  a  young  woman  as  any  was  in 
Farma.  *Tu  Fity  She's  a  W.,  O.  PL,  viii,  83. 

But  Decker  has  twice  used  it,  as  if  he 
took  it  for  a  liquor.  In  an  address 
to  Bacchus,  he  mentions, 

The  Switzer's  stoop  of  Bhenish,  the  Italian's  Parwti- 
tant,  the  Englishman's  healths,  kc. 

GmVs  Homl.,  Procem.,  p.  87. 

And  in  his  Seven  Deadly  Sins : 

They  were  dmnk  according  to  all  the  rules  of  learned 
drunkenness,  as  Upsy-freeze,  crambo,  PanniuMi. 

P.  3. 

Can  this  have  been  ienorance?  or 
was  there  such  a  liquor  f 

^Ccseus  Panmensis,  Plin.  Fourmage  Parmezan. 
Cheese  of  Parmon,  or  Italian  cheese. 

NomeneHator,  1585. 
tOn  the  contranr,  vour  coach-makers  trade  is  the 
most  gainefuUest  about  the  towue,  they  are  appa- 
relled in  sattens  and  velvets,  are  masters  of  ttieir 
E Irish,  vestrymen,  who  fare  like  the  emperors 
eUogabalus  or  Saidanapalus,  seldome  without  Uieir 
mackroones,  Parmisanls,  jellyes,  and  kickshawes, 
with  baked  swanues,  pasties  hot,  or  cold  r^  deere 
pyes,  which  they  have  from  their  debtors  worships  in 
the  country.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fPARODB.     A  parody. 

All  which  in  a  patvde,  imitating  Virgil,  we  may  set 
downe,  but  chiefely  touchiug  lurfet. 

Optiek  Glasse  ofHuwion,  1639. 

fPAROLL.    By  word  of  mouth. 

Sal.  You  hear  your  mother  ?  she  leaves  you  to  me. 
By  her  will  paroH,  and  that  is  as  good 
To  all  intents  of  law,  as  'twere  iu  writing. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  68. 

fPARTAGE.    A  share. 

I  know  my  brother  in  the  love  he  beares  me, 
Will  not  denye  me  9ar/a^  in  bis  sadnesse. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  1633. 

PARTED,  a.  Endowed  with  parU,  or 
abilities. 


A  •trange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  that  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
Cannot  mikt  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hat 

Tro.  ai$d  Cresi 
A  youth  of  good  hope ;  well  friended,  well  paii 

Bastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL, 
Whereas,  let  him  be  poore,  and  meanely  clad 
Though  ne're  so  richly  jpor/ei/. 

B.  Jons.  Bt.  M.outofL 

So,  welUparted.     Ibid,,  v,  2. 
Also  for  departed,  or  dead  : 

But  scarce  their  parted  father's  ghoat  to  h( 

bell  was  sent, 
Wlien  that  his  hieres  did  &U  at  odds.  Alh.  B»i 

Hence  the  compound  term   ti 
parted,  for  lately  dead  : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  tiinely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashey  semblance.  S  JTim.  f 

PARTIAL,  a.  Used  for  impartial 
at  least  it  seems  in  the  folic 
speech,  unless  the  speaker,  H* 
was  intended  to  make  a  blunder 

We  must  prefer  the  monsieur.    We  courtie 
be  partial.  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Bt 

We  have  seen  impartial  siiuilarl 
for  partial. 
See  Impartial.  , 
PARTISAN,  or  PARTIZAN,  *.   P. 
san,  French.     A  pike,  or  halber 

I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  servi 
partizan  I  could  not  heave.         Ant.  and  Clec 

Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daizy'd  spot  we  can. 
And  make  him,  with  our  pikes  and  partisans, 
A  grave.  Cym 

The  hilU  are  wooded  with  ihtir  jpartisans. 
And  all  the  vallies  overgrown  with  darta. 

B.  and  n.  Bondt 
tA  partisan,  or  hunters  staffe.  Nome 

PARTLE  n  E,  s,     A  ruff  or  band 
by  women. 

As  frontlettes,  fyllettes,  partlettes,  and  bracel 

Four  Ps,  O.  P 

"  Amictorium  —  a  part  lei  t,  n 
kercher,  or  gorget."  Flen 
Vocab.,  p.  164,  12mo. 

One  province  for  her  robe,  her  rail  another. 
Her  parlUt  this,  her  pantofle  the  t'other; 
This  her  rich  mantle,  that  her  royall  chain. 

Syh.  Du  Bart^  I 
tHee  wooeth  by  a  particular,  and  his  st 
argument  is  the  joynture.  His  observatioi 
about  the  fashion,  and  he  commends  partle 
rare  devise. 

Overhury's  New  and  Chaise  Character 
fParllet,  an  old  kind  ot  band,  both  for  m 
women,  a  loose  collar,  a  womaiii  ruff. 

Bunion's  Ladies  Dictionar 

Hence  early  used  as  a  name  for  f 
which  frequently  has  a  kind  of 
or  ruff  of  feathers  on  the  neck. 
Ruddim.  Gloss,  to  G.  Dough 
Partelot,  Used  by  Chaucer 
others,  down  to  Dryden.  I 
jocularly  applied  to  women.  Fe 
says  to  the  Hostess, 

How  now,  dame  Partlet,  the  hen  I      1  Hen.  /. 

And  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's 
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■ays  to  Antigona8,  speaking  of  his 
wife: 

Tboa  dotard,  thoa  ui  woman-tyr'd,  onrootted 

Bj  thj  duM  FmrtlH  hen.  W,  ftlf,  ii,  8. 

PARTRIGH,  for  partridge. 

Of  moat  bot  exerdae,  more  than  t^partrick 

Upon  reeofd.  B,  Jams.  Fu,  it,  S. 

PASCH  EGOS ;  tbat  is,  Easter  eggs ; 
firom  paseha,  the  passover.  The 
eustom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  has 
been  laboriously  traced  to  many  times 
and  countries.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  142,  4to  ed.  Suffice 
it,  at  present,  that  it  prevailed  among 
onr  ancestors  before  the  Reformation, 
being  considered  in  the  Romish 
church  as  a  sort  of  sacred  observance. 
The  egg  was  doubtless  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  resurrection;  and  it 
was  usual  to  colour  the  eggs  for  the 
purpose;  which,  I  presume,  was 
merely  for  ornament.  '^Paschale 
omtm  nemo  ignorat,"  says  Erycius 
Puteanus,  *'  ubique  celebratur ;"  and, 
in  another  place,  "Candidum  ovum 
eat,  et  tamen  omnes  colores  admittit ; 
et  nunc  flavura,  nunc  rubrum,  nunc 
cseruleum,  patrii  ritus  faciunt." 
Eneom,  Ovi,  Coles,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, has  "Pasch  egffs,  eggs 
given  at  Easter,  ovum  paschale, 
croceum  aut  luteum*'  These  eggs 
were  blessed  by  the  priests,  and 
thought  to  have  great  virtues. 
Thus  Egg  Saturday  concluded  the 
eating  of  fggs  before  the  fast  of 
Lent,  and  Easter  day  begsn  it 
again.  We  find  this  form  of  bless- 
ing the  eggs  in  an  old  Roman 
Ritual :  **  Bless,  0  Lord !  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs,  that 
it  may  become  a  wholesome  suste- 
nance to  thy  faithful  servants,  eating 
it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord," 
&c.  Bit.  Pauli  Quinti,  Paris,  1657. 
Paste  eggs  are  mentioned  as  used 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  but  that  was 
probably  no  more  originally  than  a 
corruption  of  paseh  eggs.  See  Ego 
Satubdat. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  emblems, 
well  known  to  collectors,  adorned 
with   100   beaotifttl  engravings    of 


eggs,  with  devices  within  them,  and 
entitled,  **Ova  Paschalia,  sacro 
emblemate  inscripta  descriptaque,  k 
Georgio  Stengelio,  Soc.  Jesu  Theo- 
logo.''  Ingolstadii,  1672. 
Ray  has  a  proverb,  "1*11  warrant 
you,  for  an  egg  at  Easter"  p.  56 ; 
which  evidently  alludes  to  these 
practices.  A  further  illustration  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Matin^s  Seno- 
noises,  No  10,  p.  68;  where  the 
author  cites  a  French  proverb, 
"Donner  un  ceuf,  pour  avoir  un 
boeuf,"  as  giving  an  egg  at  Easter 
to  have  more  substantial  food  in 
return. 
PASH,  V.  To  strike  violently,  or 
dash  in  pieces. 

If  I  go  to  him,  with  m^  anned  ftst 

111  posh  him  o'er  the  face.  Tro.  jr  Crest.,  ii,  3. 

A  ftrmameut  of  cloadt,  being  fill'd 
With  Jove's  artillery,  shot  down  at  once. 
To  path  your  gods  in  pieces.    Mau.  Firg.  Marl.,  u,  S. 

Where  see  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 

When  you  do  fall. 
Ton  pask  yourselves  in  pieces,  nere  to  rise. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  conclus. 

Drayton  also  used  it,  and  even 
Dryden,  in  whose  writings  many 
words  since  disused  are  to  be  found. 
See  Plays,  vol.  iv,  411. 

tThat  can  be  cut  with  any  iron,  or  poshed  with 
mighty  stones.  Ckapm.  It.,  xiii,  2tf7. 

PASH,  s.  Supposed  to  mean  a  skin, 
in  the  following  passage.  From 
the  context  it  seems  to  mean  some- 
thing belonging  to  a  calf  or  bull : 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pask,  and  the  shoots  that  I 

have. 
To  be  full  like  me.  Wint.  T.,  i,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  pretends  to  derive  it 
from  pas,  a  kiss,  Spanish ;  but 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability 
for  it,  and  he  seenis  diffident  of 
the  interpretation  himself.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  provincial  term,  not  yet 
traced  out. 

Grose  and  others  mention  "mad 
pash,"  as  meaning  madcap,  in 
Cheshire;  but  Coles  has  it  as  an 
estabhshed  word,jand  Latins  it  by 
cerebrosus,  &c. 
PASLING.  a.  An  obscure  word, 
which  I  have  found  only  in  the 
following  passage. 

Surelye  I  perceive  that  sentence  of  Phito  to  be  true 
which  sayeth,  that  there  is  nothinge  better  in  anye 
oommon  wealthe,  than  tbat  there  ihonld  be  alwayes 
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one  or  othor  excellent  pasUnffe  man,  whose  life  and 
Tcnrtne  shoalde  placke  foruarda  the  will,  diligence, 
laboore,  and  hope  of  all  other. 

Jtekam's  Toxoph.,  p.  87.  ed.  1788. 

Qu.  Is  it  anything  like  the  feugel 
man  in  our  modern  regiments,  who 
gives  example  of  the  motions  to  the 
rest? 
PASS,  V.  To  care  for,  or  regard; 
usaally  with  a  negative. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  /mlm  not; 
It  is  to  jou,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

2  Hen,  71,  iv,  8. 
Transform  me  to  what  shape  yon  can, 
I  jKU»  not  what  it  be.  urajfi.  Quest,  of  Cynthia. 

Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  ^' to  passe 
[care]  tnoror.  I  passe  not  for  it  ;'* 
which  he  renders  hy  quid  med? 

This  nnthankfnluesse — hapneth  by  reason  that  men 
doe  not  pa$s$  for  their  sinnes,  doe  lightly  r^rd 
them.  Latimer^  Set.  Ded. 

fWhether  these  our  writings  please  all  men  or  not, 
we  think  we  ought  not  to  pom  much. 

Letter  of  Henry  VJII,  16S8. 

Also  for  to  exceed  what  is  usual,  to 
be  extraordinary : 

The  women  hare  so  cried  and  shriek*d  at  it  that  it 
passed.  Mer.  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

Why  this  passes,  master  Ford,  you  are  not  to  go  loose 
any  longer.  Ibvi.,  iv,  3. 

And  Helen  so  blush'd,  and  Paris  so  chafd,  and  all 
the  rest  so  laugh'd,  that  it  passed.  Tro.  4r  Cr.,  i,  S. 
Your  trarellers  so  dote  upon  me,  as  passes. 

Linffua,  O.  PL,  v,  147. 
Tea,  and  itpasseth  to  see  what  sporte  and  passetyme 
the  godds  themselves  have,  at  sucbe  folic  of  tnese 
selie  mortall  men.  Ckaloner's  Maria  Eneom.,  K  2. 
You  both  do  love  to  look  yourselves  in  glasses. 
You  both  love  your  own  houses,  as  it  passes. 

Harington,  Epigr.,  iii,  S4. 

PASSADO,  8.  A  pass,  or  motion  for- 
wards; a  term  in  the  old  art  of 
fencing.  Passata,  Italian.  See  Stoc- 

CATA,  and  PUNTO-REYERSO. 

A  dueUist,  a  duellist ;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
house ;  of  the  first  and  second  cause ;  ah  1  the  immor- 
tal passado  I  the  pMHlo  reterso.  Rom.  /-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 
The  passado  he  [Cupid]  respects  not ;  the  duello  he 
regards  not.  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 

The  translator  of  Yincentio  Saviola, 
the  great  aythority  in  this  art,  pre- 
serves the  Italian  form,  passata  : 

If  your  enemy  be  first  to  strike  at  you,  and  if  at  that 
instant  you  would  make  him  a  passata,  or  remove,  it 
behoveth  you  to  be  very  ready  with  your  feet  and 
hand.  Practise  of  the  Duello,  1595,  H  3. 

You  may  with  much  sodainenesse  make  a  passata 
with  your  left  foote.  Ibtd.,  K  8. 

All  the  other  terms  may  there  be 
found.  See  the  passages  selected  in 
Capell's  School  of  Shakespeare,  vol. 

■  •  • 

111. 
PASSAGE,  8.    The  name  of  a  species 
of  game,  played  with  dice  ;  in  French 
passe-dix,  from  the  chief  law  of  the 
game. 

Passape  is  a  game  at  dice  to  be  phiyed  at  but  by  two, 
and  It  is  porformed  with  three  dice.    The  CMter 


throws  eontinnally  till  he  hath  Uirown  dnbbleti  imda 
ten,  and  then  he  is  out  and  loseth,  or  dubbleta  above 
ten,  and  then  Yitpassetk  and  wins. 

Ccmpleat  Gamester,  1080,  p.  119. 
Tear  passage  carried  away  the  most  part  of  it,  a  jilane 
of  fortune.  Hog  hath  lost  his  P.,  O.  PL,  vi,  883. 

It  appears  that  it  is  still  a  military 
game,  under  the  same  name,  for  a 
modern  author  thus  describes  it: 

A  camp  game  with  three  dice :  doublets  making  np 
ten  or  more,  Xopass  or  win;  any  other  chances  kise. 

Grose's  Classic.  Diet. 

That  author  has  also  Pass^bank,  for 
the  place  where  the  game  is  played ; 
also  the  stock  or  fund. 

2.  Also  apparently  used  for  passing, 
Cassio,  when  wounded,  exclaims : 

What  ho  I  no  watch  ?  no  passage  T  Othdlo,  t,  1. 

3.  Passage  also  meant  event,  circum- 
stance, or  act : 

This  young  gentleman  had  a  father  (O  that  had),  hem 
sad  a  passaue  'tis.  JlCs  Wdl,  i,  1. 

Onrself  and  your  own  soul,  that  have  beheld 
Your  vile  and  most  lascivious  passages. 

Dumb  Kn.,  0.  PL,  iv,  491. 

In  this  way  it  was  currently  used  as 
late  as  Swift's  time;  since  which  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  total  disuse : 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  tome 
passages,  wnerein  the  puolic  and  myself  were  joiuliy 
concerned. 

Memoirs  releUing  to  the  Queen's  MinisUn. 

Where  it  very  often  occurs.     It  may 
be  found  also  in  the  very  first  paper 
of  the  Tatler. 
fPASSENGER.     A  vessel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  a  passage  boat. 

My  taste  is  to  hear  from  you  as  ofte  as  may  be,  and 
to  take  ordre  for  your  ordynary  passenger  on  Uiat 
sydcL  and  to  lett  me  hear  how  hir  nugesty  acceptesof 
my  doinges  and  wrytmges. 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1(8S. 

PASSING,  adv.     Very  much. 

For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

Thus  in  Shakespeare,  and  other 
authors,  continually;  so  frequently 
that  it  is  universally  known,  though 
few  persons  now  would  write,  or  say 
it. 
PASSION,  V.  To  feel  passion,  or  express 
it. 

And  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind ;  that  relish  all  as  shaiply, 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 

TWip.,  V,  1. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne  passioning 
Fbr  Theseus  perjury  and  uigust  flight. 

Two  Gent.  Fer.,  ir,  8. 
What  art  thou  passiotung  over  the  picture  of  Clean- 
thes  ?  Blind  Begg.  of  Alex.,  1698,  sign.  D  4. 

PASSIONATE,  V.    To  express  passion, 
or  complain. 

Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  ereatoret,  want  oar  hands. 

And  cannot  passionatt  oar  tenfold  tariet 

With  folded  arms.  Tit.  Jndr.,  iii,  S. 
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leuure,  imx*d  with  pitiftd  regard, 
odly  king  and  queen  didpasstonaU, 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  16. 
ire  we  this  amorona  hermit,  to  pagnomUe  and 
tiis  misfortune. 

Palace  cfTUasurit  toI.  ii,  L  1  5. 

-MEASURE,  PASSA-MEA- 
),  or  PASSING-MEASURE. 
)h  terms  variously  corrupted 
passamezsOy  the  Italian  name  of 
ce,  fashionable  in  the  time  of 
speare.       Sir    John    Hawkins 

this  account  of  it :  **  From 
',  to  walk,  and  mezzo,  the  middle, 
If:  a  slow  dance,  differing  little 
the  action  of  walking.  As  a 
*d  consists  of  five  paces  or  bars 
;  first  strain,  and  is  therefore 
a  cinque-pace ;  the  passa  mezzo, 

is  a  diminutive  of  the  galliard, 
t  half  that  number,  and  from 
peculiarity    takes    its    name." 

of  Music,  iv,  386.  Florio 
re  the  Italian  passa-mezzo  by 
assameasure,   in  dancing;"   to 

he  adds,   "  a  cinque  pace/' 

is   sir   John's   galliard.     Mr. 
i  speaks  of  two  pasaameze  tanes 
brd's  Instructions  for  the  Lute, 
Illust,  o/  Shakespeare, 

e*s  a  rogue,  and  a  patsy-wuantres  paiiyn, 

I  drunken  rogue.  Twtlf.  N.,  v,  1. 

is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio, 
'.  suspect  it  to  be  nearly  right, 
\  being  merely  a  misprint  for 
DQ,  t. «.,  pagan.  The  second 
tutes  pavin.     See  Pa  van. 

i  sit  still,  you  must  dance  nothing  but  the 
•measures,  Ungua^  O.  PL,  T,  188. 

ifiR,  8.  A  pastry-cook,  or  Con- 
ner, one  who  deals  in  paste; 
3  expressly  inserted  in  Howell's 
jn  Tetraglotton  :  **  A  paster er, 
eur  ou  pastier,  pastissier,  pasti- 
pasticciero ;  pastelero."  All 
mean  the  same ;  but  Mr. 
ms,  to  introduce  it  into  a  corrupt 
^e  of  Shakespeare,  interpreted 
terer,  in  the  following  example : 

ler,  before  he  fell  into  the  Persian  delicacies, 

those  cooks  and  pasterers  that  Ada  queen  of 

nt  him.  Oreene's  FareweU  to  FolU,  1617. 

and  confectioners  certainly  suit 
issBge  better.  Coles  explains  it 
ime  as  Howell;  hot  he  adds 
er,  EB  another  form,  translating 


them  hy pistor  emstularius.  Mioshew 
has  it,  pastier. 

The  passage  meant  to  be  illustrated 
is  one  in  Timou,  iv,  3^  which  is 
perhaps  best  read  thus : 

Raise  me  this  begzar,  and  deject^  this  lord. 
The  senator  shallbeAr  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture*  lards*  tlie  browser*s*  sideai, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean. 

In  the  original  ^denyH,  modern  edition 
denude;  ^pastor;  ^ lords :  ^brothers. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it,  and 
after  all  it  is  doubtful ;  there  is,  indeed, 
great  confusion  in  the  speech. 
fPASTRY.  The  apartment  occupied 
by  the  pastry-cook. 

let  he  got  clearly  down,  and  so  might  have  gon  to 
his  horse  which  was  tied  to  a  hedg  hard  by,  but  he 
was  so  amazed  that  he  missd  his  way,  and  so  struck 
into  the  pastry,  where  though  the  cry  went  that  som 
Frenchman  had  don't,  he  thinking  the  word  waa 
Felton,  he  boldly  confessed  twas  he  that  had  don  the 
deed,  and  so  he  was  in  their  hands. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1S50. 

PATACOON.  A  Spanish  coin,  worth 
4s.  8d.  sterling.  Kersey.  "Pataeon, 
monetse  genus  Portugalliae."  3ftn- 
shew.  Span.  Diet. 

This  makes  Spain  to  purchase  peace  of  her  [En|;land] 
with  his  Indian  patacoons.         HoweWs  Lett.^  iy,  4tf, 

PATCH,  s.  A  fool ;  perhaps  from  the 
Italian  pazzo,  or  from  wearing  a 
patched^  or  parti-coloured  coat.  As 
in  this  passage : 

But  man  is  but  Apatck'd  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  sar 
what  methought  1  fiad.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  I. 

A  crew  of  jtalehes,  rude  mechanicals.         Ibid.,  iii,  3. 
The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit.  Mer.  Fen.^  ii,  5. 

Wolsey  we  find  had  two  fools,  both 
occasionally  called  Patch,  though  they 
had  other  names.  Douce,  i,  258.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Sexton, 
who  yet  is  called  Patch  by  Heywood 
the  epigrammatist.  See  Warton*8 
Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  89.  But  one  old 
author  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Patch  was  originally  the  proper  name 
of  some  celebrated  fool.  See  Cowl- 
son.      Queen  Elizabeth  also  had  a 

Patch.     Ibid. 

The  ideot,  the  patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  bMten. 

Mass,  New  IT.,  t,  1. 
Come  down,  quoth  you,  nay  then  you  misht  count 
me  &  patch.  0.  Fl.,  ii,  18. 

I  do  aeserve  it,  call  me  patch,  and  puppy, 
And  beat  me  if  you  please. 

B.andFL  WOdg.  Ch,,  iv,  9. 

The  term  cross-patch,  still  used  in 
jocular  language,  meant  therefore 
originally  ^'lil-natured  fool." 
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PATCHES.  Ladies  long  continued  to 
wear  these  fantastical  ornaments; 
but  it  seems  that  men  also  used  them, 
that  is,  coxcombs,  at  an  early  period. 
This  is  addressed  to  a  man  : 

No,  nor  yonr  riiits  each  day  in  new  raito. 
Nor  your  black  paiekes  yon  wear  variooaly, 
Some  cut  like  stara,  some  in  half  moona,  lome 
loaengei.  B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  iii,  6. 

Bulwer  complains  chiefly  of  female 
patching : 

Our  ladiea  nere  have  lately  entertained  a  vaine  enitom 
of  spotting  their  faces,  out  of  an  affectation  of  a  mole 
to  set  off  tneir  beauty,  such  as  Venus  had ;  and  it  is 
well  if  one  black  patch  will  serve  to  make  their  faces 
remarkable ;  for  some  fill  their  visaxes  full  of  them, 
varied  into  all  manner  of  shapes  and  figures. 

Artificial  CkungeUng,  p.  261. 

But  he  mentions  also  their  male 
imitators : 

They  behold  the  like  tprodigiona  affectation  in  the 
faces  of  effeminate  gaQants.  a  bare-headed  sect  of 
amorous  idolaters,  who  of  late  have  begun  to  vye 
ptUekeSt  and  beauty-spots,  nay  painting,  with  the 
most  tender  and  phantasticall  mdies.      Jbid.^  p.  8SS. 

[This  ridiculous  custom  is  very 
severely  handled  in  a  rare  tract  by 
R.  Smith,  entitled,  ''A  Wonder  of 
Wonders,  or  a  Metamorphosis  of  Fair 
Faces  voluntarily  transformed  into 
foul  Visages,  or  an  Invective  against 
black-spotted  Faces,  by  a  well-wilier 
to  Modest  Matrons  and  Virgins,"  4to, 
n.  d.,  with  a  carious  frontispiece.  In 
the  course  of  it,  at  p.  31,  the  author 
says,—] 

tHelfgate  is  open  day  and  night 

For  such  as  in  black-tpota  delight; 

If  pride  their  faces  spotted  miucCj 

For  pride  then  hell  their  souls  will  take. 

If  folly  be  the  cause  of  it. 

Let  simple  fooles  than  learn  more  wit ; 

Black  spots  and  patches  on  the  fisce 

To  sober  women  bring  disgrace ; 

Lewd  harlots  by  such  spots  are  known ; 

Let  harlots,  then,  eigoy  their  own. 
f  How !  providence !  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew  I 
Then,  madam,  nature  w^urs  black  patches  too. 

CleaoclaKd's  Poems,  1651. 
f  Fainting  now  not  much  in  use,  being  almost  Justled 
out  bv  washes,  is  not  the  only  thing  tiiat  is  censured 
and  onjected  t^nst ;  but  if  a  lady  happens  to  have  a 
wart  or  pimple  on  her  face,  they  would  not,  by  their 
good  wills,  have  her  put  a  black  natch  on  it,  and  if 
she  do's,  they  point  at  it  as  a  marlc  of  pride,  though 
we  see  nature  herself  has  adorned  the  visage  with 
moles  and  other  marks  that  resemble  them,  and  in 
imitation  of  which  we  suppose  they  were  first  used. 

Ihtnthn^s  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 
f  He  knows  each  knack  and  myst'ry  of  tiie  fair. 
To  crimp  and  cnrUtake  off,  and  put  on  hair ; 
To  cleanse  the  teeth,  wash,  patch,  or  paint ; 
Look  pot,  or  else  demure  as  any  saint. 

Almonds  for  Parrots,  1708. 
tNay,  he  defines 
Whither  white  or  black's  your  soul 
By  the  dimension  of  the  mole 
Tnat's  on  your  face,  not  your  black  faieh^ 
"Wliifih  if  you  leave  not,  the  devil  will  fetch. 

Sounder^  Phfsiognomii,  1653. 
f From  henceforth,  I  blot  all  former  faces  oat  of  my 
heart;  I  am  tir'd  with  theM)  daily  bMotks  of  the 


town,  whom  we  fee  paioted  tanApaidk'd  in  the  ifte^ 
noon  in  the  play-boose,  in  the  evening  at  the  pait, 
and  at  night  in  the  drawing-room. 

Se4JUf9  Bensmka,  1687- 
tFirtt  draw  an  arrant  fop,  from  top  to  toe. 
Whose  very  looks  at  first  dash  shew  him  eo: 
Oive  him  a  mean  proud  garb,  a  dapper  fkoe, 
A  pert  doll  giin,  a  black  patch  cross  his  fsoe. 

BuekiM{fh4M*s  P^mi,  f.  80. 

fPATCH-GREASE.  "Is  that  tallow 
which  is  gotten  from  the  hoyling  of 
shoomakers  shreads."  Markkam'i 
Cheap  and  Oood  Husbandry,  1676. 

PATENT.  One  of  the  great  oppressioni 
complained  of  under  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles  I,  was  the  granting  of 
patents  of  monopoly.  James,  of  hii 
own  accord,  called  in  and  annulled  all 
the  numerous  patents  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessors; and  an  act  was  passed 
against  them  in  1624.  But  they  were 
imprudently  revived  by  Charles,  in 
1 63 1 .  See  Hume.  They  were  begged, 
as  places,  by  persons  in  favour  at 
court,  noblemen,  and  others. 

Ther's  nought  doth  me  so  neerly  tondi 
As  to  see  great  men  wrong  the  state  so  mnoi ; 
For  ther's  no  place  we  hear  nut  some  of  tboe 
Tax'd  ^nd  reprov'd  for  their  wumopolieSt 
Which  they  will  beg  that  they  their  turns  may  serve. 

Honest  Qkosi  (1668),  p.  SI. 

fPATENT-GATHERER. 

All  pTocU!n,pateHt-ffatherers,  or  ooUectoura  for  gades, 
prisons,  or  hospitals,  wandring  abroad. 

DaU<m*s  Countreg  Jmstiee,  1630. 

PATH,  9.     To  go  on  as  in  a  path. 

For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  aemblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough. 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.  Jul.  C^u.,  n,  1. 

Where,  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  her  passage  way 
doth  path.  Dragt.  Pol^.,  ii. 

Also  to  trace  or  follow  in  a  path : 

Pathing  young  Henry's  unadvised  ways. 

Duke  Eumfr.  to  El.  Cobhstm. 

PATHETICAL  seems  to  haye  meant, 
jocularly  at  least,  affected ;  or  affect- 
ing something  falsely. 

And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handfU  of  wit  1 
Ah  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetieml  nit   L.  L,  L^  iv,  1. 
I  will  think  you  the  most  ptUkeHcal  breek^promise, 
and  the  moat  hollow  lover.  AspmUkeit^iv,!. 

PATIENCE  PERFORCE,  prov.  A  pro- 
verbial  expression,  when  some  evil 
which  cannot  be  remedied  is  to  be 
borne.  The  whole  proverb  is  properly 
this :  **  Patience  perforce  is  a  medi- 
cine for  a  mad  dog."  Ray^s  Prov., 
p.  145.  Also  HoweU,  p.  9  b.  Or 
mad  horse.     How,,  p.  19  a. 

With  wreath  of  grasae  my  royall  brovea  abusde. 
Patience  petforce,  it  might  not  be  reftaade. 

Mifr.M  Mag^  780. 
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TmH0me$ ftrfbnti  hehdene  vkat  may  It  boot 
Tb  frvtt  nr  iBser,  or  ror  eriefe  to  mone. 

Oeoi^  Ga8coi|ipae  has  a  poem  entitled 
Paiienee  Perforce^  which  begins  thns : 

OoaloBl  UmdliB  with  piiimct  ptrfbret. 

rorl»,lB76,p.286. 

Fuller  has  it,  **%m(m  force/'  which  is 
ft  moderoism.    No.  3860. 

Here's  patienc*  per-Jbrett 
Ho  moat  needs  trot  efbot  uai  tires  his  horse. 

WoHum  K.  w.  JRndn.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  814. 

lb  PATIENT,  V.    To  compose,  or  tran- 
qoillise. 

rMHmU  jvuuilf,  madam,  end  pardon  me. 

Titus  Audr.t  i,  8. 
Fuiuni  joat  giaee,  perhaps  he  Kveth  yet. 

FItrrrs  and  Port.,  O.  PL,  i,  U7. 

PATRICK'S,  ST.,  PURGATORY.  A 
cavern  in  Ireland,  the  object  for  many 
years  of  pilgrimages,  and  various 
■uperstitions.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  county  of  Done- 
eaU,  and  sir  James  Melvill  describes 
it  as  looking  **  like  an  old  coal-pit, 
which  had  taken  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  that  came  out  of  the  hole." 
Memoirs,  p.  9,  edit.  1683.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Four  Ps,  0.  PL,  i, 
53. 
Also  in  the  Honest  Whore,  Part  2 : 

Faith,  thafs  soon  answered:  for  Si.  Fatrick,  yon 
know,  keeps  his  puraalory  j  he  makes  the  firej  and 
his  countrymen  eoald  do  nothing,  if  they  cannot 
a^eep  the  chimniea.  0.  PL,  iii,  875. 

He  satte  all  heavie  and  glommyng,  as  if  he  had  come 
lately  from  Troponins'  cave,  or  Saint  Patriek's  purya- 
tory.  Bratm.  Prtusf  of  Foils,  sign.  A. 

fPATRICOS.  PATRICOVES,  or  PA- 
TER-COVES.  A  cant  term  for  stroll- 
ing priests  who  marry  under  a  hedge. 
The  couple  standing  on  each  side  of 
a  dead  beast,  were  bid  to  live  together 
till  death  them  does  part ;  and  so 
shaking  hands  the  wedding  was  ended. 
See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  Beggar's 
Bush. 

PAVAN,  PAVEN,  PAVIN,  or  PAVIAN. 
A  grave  Spanish  dance.*  The  editor 
of  oisbop  Earle's  Micrographia  (Mr. 
Bliss),  has  given  the  figure  of  the 
pavian  (as  it  is  there  called),  from  one 
of  Dr.  Rawlinson's  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library ;  but  I  fear  the  terms 
are  too  technical  to  give  much  infor- 
mation at  the  present  day : 

Tke  Longs  Psaian.  ^  singles,  a  doble  forward;  U 
singl'ss  »yde,  a  dnhle  forward;  repince  hacke  once, 
i)  singles  syde,  a  dnble  forward,  one  single  baeke  tw^se, 
^  singlci,  a  doable  forward,  jj  singks  syde,  repnnce 
backe  onee :  ^  singles  syde,  a  dnble  forward,  reprince 
backe  twyatb  Jfl«r.,  p.  SW. 


Sir,  t  haT«  seen  an  ass  and  a  mole  trot  the  Spanish 
pttsin,  with  a  better  grace,  I  know  not  how  often. 

*Tis  Pity  Sk^s  a  Wk.,  O.  PL,  yui,  15. 
Your  Spanish  ruffs  are  the  best 
Wear ;  yoor  Spanish  psatin  the  best  dance. 

B.  Jon.  Jlck.,  ir,  4. 
Taming  np  his  mnstachoes,  and  mArching  as  if  he 
woald  begin  a  pavsn.  Psmkr.  Are.,  332. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  derives  it  from 
pavo,  a  peacock,  and  says  that,  "Every 
pavan  had  its  gaUiard^  a  lighter  kind 
of  air,  made  out  of  the  former."  Hist, 
of  Mus.f  ii,  134.  See  him  also  iv, 
409. 

This  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  passy- 
measure  pavan,  and  passy-measure 
galliard,  were  correlative  terms,  and 
meant  the  two  different  measures  of 
one  dance.  If  so,  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio  of  Shakespeare  may  be 
preferable  to  that  of  the  first,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Twelfth 
Night ;  and  it  should  be  read — 

Theu  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  pussy-msanrs  psann. 

That  is,  a  strange  solemn  fellow. 
Passy-measure  galliard  occurs  in 
various  places. 

A  strain  or  two  of  patsa-msasures  gaUiard. 

MiddUton's  Mors  Dissemb.,  c.  by  Stcevens. 

Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  is 
quoted  as  using  a  similar  expression. 
Voltaire  tells  us,  that  in  the  youth  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  French  had  only 
Spanish  dances,  "comme  la  sara- 
bande,  la  courante,  la  pavane ;"  and 
he  says  that  Louis  himself  *'  ezcellait 
dans  les  danses  graves,  qui  conve- 
naient  k  la  majesty  de  sa  figure,  et 
qui  ne  blessaient  pas  celle  de  son 
rang."  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV ^  ch.  xxv. 
Such  was  the  pavan.  It  is  mentioned 
with  the  galliard  by  Ascham : 

These  galiardes,  pavanss,   and  dances,  so  nycelye 
fingerca,  and  so  sweeUye  tuned. 

Art  ofAreksry,  p.  84b 

Sometimes  it  is  simply  used  for  a 
dance : 

Mt  whistle  wet  once, 
rU  pipe  him  sucn  a  pavin. 

B,  and  Fi.  Mad  Lovsft  ii,  1. 
Wlio  does  not  see  the  measures  of  the  moon. 

Which  thirteen  times  she  danceth  every  year? 
And  ends  her  pavin  tliirteeu  times  as  soon 
As  doth  her  brother. 

Sir  J.  Daviss  on  Dane.  Stan.  14. 

PAUL'S,  ST.  The  body  of  old  St. 
Paul's  church  in  London  was  a  con- 
stant place  of  resort  for  business  and 
amusement.  Advertisements  were 
fixed  up  there,  bargains  made,  servants 
hired,  politics  discussed,  &c.,  &c. 
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I  bongiit  him  CBarflolph]  in  PMf  «,  and  heHl  \nj  me 
a  hone  in  Smithfield :  if  I  eonld  g«t  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  itewa,  I  were  mann'd,  hora'd,  and  wiv'd. 

8  Sen.  IV,  i,  S. 

Alluding  to  tome  such  proverb  as  this : 
"  Who  goes  to  Westminster  for  a  wife, 
to  St.  Pauts  for  a  man,  and  to  Smith- 
field  for  a  horse,  may  meet  with  a 
whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade."  Ray, 
p.  254. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  the  scene  lies  in  PauPs, 
through  the  chief  part  of  the  third 
act,  and  there  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  in  that  matter,  is  more  fully 
displayed  than  anywhere  else.  They 
walk  and  chat,  and  stick  up  advertise- 
ments, and  expect  to  meet  variety  of 
company,  &c.  The  usual  resort  may 
be  explained  by  this  passage : 

It  if  agreed  upon,  that  what  day  aoever  St.  PauTs 
church  nath,  in  the  middle  isle  of  it,  neither  a  broker, 
masterless  man,  or  a  penny lesa  companion,  the  uioren 
of  London  shall  be  sworn  by  oath  to  bestow  a  steeple 
upon  it. 

Ftnnyleu  Pari,  of  Tkreadb.  Poeti,  cited  by  Whalley. 
f  I  manrell  how  the  masterlesse  men,  that  sette  np 
their  bills  in  PauVi  for  senrices,  and  such  as  paste  np 
their  papers  on  every  poet  for  arithmetique  and  writ- 
ing suioolea,  scape  etemitie  amongst  them. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penileae,  1692. 

And  this  of  bishop  Corbett : 

When  I  pass  PauPe,  and  travel  in  the  wUk 

Wh^e  aU  onr  Brittish  sinners  swear  and  talk. 

Old  hairy  mfflns,  bankrupts,  southsayers, 

And  youth  whose  cousenage  is  as  old  as  theirs ; 

And  there  behold  the  body  of  mv  lord 

Trod  under  foot  by  vice,  which  he  abhoir'd. 

It  wounded  me.     JBUgy  on  Dr.  Baeie,  Bp.  of  London. 

Public  business  of  a  more  solemn  kind 
was  also  transacted  there.  Thus  the 
indictment  of  lord  Hastings  was  to 
be  read  in  that  place : 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  ennxMa'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  PauPt. 

Muk.in,m,6. 
Another  writer  describes  it  as. 

The  land's  epitome,  or  tou  may  call  it  the  leaeer  ile 
of  Great  Brittaine.  It  is  more  than  this  [continues 
he],  the  whole  world's  map,  which  you  may  here 
discern  in  ita  perfect'st  motion,  Justling  and  turning. 
It  is  a  heape  of  stones  and  men,  with  a  vast  confosion 
of  languages;  and  were  the  steeple  not  sanctified, 
nothing  liker  Babel.  The  novae  in  it  is  like  that  of 
bees,  a  strange  humming  or  huzze,  mixt  of  walking, 
tonjgiues  and  feet.  It  is  a  kind  of  still  roare,  or  loud 
whisper.  It  is  the  great  exchan^ol  all  discourse, 
and  no  busiuess  whatsoever  but  is  here  stirring  and 
afoot.  Barle*t  Microcosmoffrapkie, 

Bliss's  edition,  1811,  page  116. 
See  PouLBS. 

[*<As  old  as  PauPs  steeple."  Howell, 
1659.  *'  PauVs  cannot  always  stand," 
ibid.,  alluding,  says  Howell,  **  to  the 
lubricity  of  all  sublunary  things."] 
PAUL'S  CHURCH-YARD,  JOHN  OF. 


Probably  a  bat-maker,  or  a  peroke- 
maker,  by  his  bloeht  being  men- 
tioned; 

They  meafluv  not  one's  wisdone  by  bis  riknee,  fir 
so  may  (me  of  Jokn  of  PamUe  ehurck  jreawfa  Uoeb 
prove  wiser  than  he  himselfe,  but  by  the  dioiae  eom- 
position  and  delireranoe  of  good  and  graeefoll  tomes. 

Diecoe.  </  Nem  WbrU,  d.  129. 

But  the  place  was  most  celebratea  for 
booksellers'  shops  and  stalls : 

It  were  too  lon^  to  set  downe  the  catalogne  of  Aoee 
lewde  and  laaciTions  bookea,  which  hmwt  mastered 
themseWes  of  late  jreerea  in  PemTs  ekwrekford,  as 
choeen  aouldiers  reidy  to  fig^t  under  the  devfflls 
banners.  /VmcA  Jemdemy,  BputUfr^Uetd  to  %i  Fort, 
t/.  Where  Ues  this  learning,  sir? 
S.  In  PomPe  cknrekjford,  forsooth. 

B.andFLWU  wUkomt  M^vL 

A  PAUL'S  MAN.  Why  BobadU  is  so 
styled,  in  the  dramatis  persoaas  to 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
may  be  perfectly  understood  from  tlus 
r^sage  of  bishop  Earle : 

The  visitants  [in  Paul's  walk]  are  all  men,  without 
ezocptioDS,  but  the  principal  iaUuMtonlewBAponeeoortt 
are  stale  knights  and  eoptoims  out  of  urmctt  men  of 
long  rapiers  and  breeches.  Mteroeoe.  Gkar.,  4A. 

fPAUL'S  WORK. 

But  I  must  dispatch,  ftbr  I  see  he's  making  PouFt 
wort  on't  already,  ana  here's  as  many  loives  almoit 
as  there  are  windows  and  doors  in  Salisbury  Church. 

Stoo  him  BoMti,  187S. 

tPAULTBRLY.    Paltrily. 

Ph.  Thou  lewd  woman,  can  I  answer  thee  ai^  thing, 
thou  dealing  thusjMuii^erfy  with  me. 

Terence  m  Bn§Kak,  1614. 

PAUNCE,  «.  The  pansy,  or  heart's- 
ease.  See  Todd.  Used  by  Spenser 
and  Jonson. 

tThe  pretty  ponnee. 
And  the  cherisaunce. 
Shall  watch  with  the  fkire  flower-ddnoe. 

Sngtomd'e  ffetu!om,ltlL 

fTo  PAUNCH.    To  fiU  the  belly. 

J.  If  you  did  but  see  him  after  I  have  once  turned 
mT  back,  how  negligent  he  is  in  my  profit,  and  in 
what  sort  he  useth  to  glut  and  poiuk  himselfe. 

Postenger  qf  Benoemuio,  1619. 

PAVONE,  8.  A  peacock ;|MnHm6,  Italian. 
Spenser  uses  it,  but  no  other  author 
that  I  have  seen. 

And  wings  it  had  in  sondry  eolours  dl^t» 

More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  mwoim 

Bearea  in  his  boasted  fan.  P.  Q.,  UI^  zi,  47. 

PAYY,  s.  The  hard  peach,  as  distin- 
euished  from  the  melting  kind. 

1  mean  those  which  come  from  the  stone,  and  are 
properly  so  called,  not  those  which  are  hard  and  are 
termed  pavies. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  on  Oardemng,  voL  iii.  296. 
Ofpaeiee,  or  hard  peaches,  I  know  none  good  here 
but  the  Newington,  nor  will  that  easily  haim  till  it  is 
full  ripe.  md.,  931. 

He  says  that  this  sort  requires  a  much 
warmer  climate    than    the   melting 
peaches. 
PAWN,  s.    Peacock.    So  the  French 
paan  is  pronounced. 
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And  he  aa  vfd  and  gariili  aa  the 

Dfa^t.  Moomc.,  p.  48S. 

PAWN,  for  palm,  of  the  hand. 

But  tie  ■ueh  tafe  tnTeDing  in  Spain,  that  one  may 
enxT  cold  in  the  mw»  of  ua  hand. 

How€Ws  Utt.»  I.  f  8,  let.  S9,  lit  ed. 

In  the  later  editions  it  is  changed  to 
palm.  Here  the  Pawne  seems  to  he  a 
place :     [See  next  article.] 

In  truth,  kind  eooaae,  mjeomminK'8  from  the  Fawntt 

But  I  proteat  I  loft  my  labour  there ; 
A  gentleman  promttt  to  give  me  lawne 
And  did  not  meet  me. 

Tii  wurrjf  wktn  Oottip*  wu0t,  1600,  repr.  1818. 

fPAWN.  A  part  of  the  Burse  or  Royal 
Exchange,  which,  on  Elizabeth's 
Tisiting  it.  Stow  describes  as  **  richly 
famished  with  all  sorts  of  the  finest 
wares  in  the  city."    Survetf,  p.  151. 

Heer  wonn  np'holstera,  haberdaihera,  homera ; 
There  potbecariea.  grociera,  tayloora,  toomen; 
Heer  uoe-makera ;  there  ioyners,  ooopera,  carien ; 
Ileer  brewera,  bakera,  cnuen,  feltert,  foirien ; 
Thia  itreet  ia  fall  of  drapera,  that  of  diara } 
Thia  thop  with  tapers,  that  with  womena  tyart  { 
For  eoainr  toys,  silk  stockings,  cambrick,  lawn, 
Ueer'a  choice-fall  plenty  in  the  cnriona  Paten : 
And  all's  but  an  Exchange,  where  (briefly)  no  man 
Keqw  ought,  aa  private ;  trade  makes  all  things 
common.  Dubartas. 

Ton  mnat  to  the  Pawm  to  boy  lawne. 

Watward  Hot,  1807. 
Anionic  whom  these  that  hare  lived  with  greater 
nuthcmtie  than  others  a  lon|(  time,  even  to  satietie  of 
jeares,  use  oftentimea  to  cne  ont  along  the  Barses. 
liombuds,  and  Pemnu,  that  the  commonwealth  and 
all  were  lost,  if  at  the  games  and  ^ials  of  masteriea 
following,  he  that  eacn  one  taketh  part  with,  per- 
formeth  not  his  race  formost.  ai^  gaineth  the  soale 
first.  HolUuuTs  Ammumu»  MarctlUnmt,  1609. 

fPAWN.    A  pledge. 

Take  them  sweete  friend,  and  set  them  all  to  sale. 
If  y  earings,  pendente,  wad  my  chainea  of  pearles. 
If  y  rabies,  saphires,  and  my  diamonda  all, 
Hiey  are  for  ladies,  and  for  wiveo  of  earlea. 
Not  fit  for  strumpets,  and  for  light  heel'd  girlea. 
If  T  dainty  linoen,  eambrickes,  imd  my  lawnes, 
Scul  them  away,  ud  pat  them  off  for  pawnts. 

Cnmlejf*s  Awumda,  1635. 
Luk,  Why  gentlemen  1 1  hope  yoa  will  not  use  me  so, 
I  am  yonr  brother,  whv  gentlemen  I 
Cmp.  There,  drawer,  take  him  for  a  pawiu,  tell  him 
when  he  has  no  money  he  most  be  9err*d  so,  tis  one 
of  his  ehiefe  articles. 

Jfisnmrra,  Fine  Compttniomt  16SS. 

PAX.  A  symbol  of  peace,  which,  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  mass,  was  given 
to  be  kissed  at  the  time  of  the 
offering.  Da  Cange  says,  ''Instru- 
mentum,  qaod  inter  missamm  solem- 
nia  populo  osculandam  prsebetur." 
In  Capt.  Stevens's  Spanish  Diction- 
ary we  are  told  that  it  was  the  cover 
of  the  sacred  chalice.  He  expresses 
himself  rather  indignantly:  **tapaz, 
in  ekureh'Siuf,  is  thejMuv  that  covers 
the  chaUoe  at  mass,  and  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  people  to  Idas  ^  ao  called, 
because  then  the  priest  saya,   pax 


Domini  tit  semper  vohiseum,  the  peace 
of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you." 
Florio,  under  pace,  has  "  also  a  pax,** 
The  fallest  account  of  the  pax  is  in 
Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary,  which 
I  transcribe: 

Porte-fviXt  thejNur  for  the  holy  kiss.  In  the  primi- 
tive  tunes,  in  the  eastern  countries,  a  ceremony  was 
used  by  the  Christians  after  Divine  service  ended,  to 
kiss  one  another,  as  a  token  of  mutual  amity  and 
peace;  to  continue  and  perform  which  custom,  with 
more  convenience  and  decency,  in  after-times  this 
invention  was  devised,  viz.  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  the  picture  of  Christ  upon  it,  was  solemnly 
tendered  to  all  the  people  present  to  kiss ;  this  was 
called  osculatorium,  or  the  pajr,  to  signify  the  peace, 
unity,  and  amity  of  all  the  faithful^  who  in  that 
manner,  and  by  the  medium  of  the  |w«,  kissed  one 
another. 

Mat.  Paris  tells  us,  that  during  the 
great  difference  between  Henry  II 
and  his  turbulent  archbishop  Thomas 
Becket,  "Rex  osculum  pacis  dare 
archiepiRCopo  negavit.'*  mat,  Par.^ 
117.  And  Holinshed  says  that  the 
king  refuRed  to  kiM  the  pax  with  the 
archbishop  at  mass.  Holinah.,  1171. 
Stavely,  191. 

Modern  authors  and  commentators 
have  often  confounded  it  with  the 
pix,  in  which  the  sacred  wafer  was 
contained ;  but  for  that  see  Pj/xis,  in 
Du  Cange.  In  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare  it  was  pax  in  the  old 
editions ;  in  the  old  quarto  it  is  spelt 
packs:  but  altered  by  the  modern 
editors,  not  only  without  reason,  but 
with  much  impropriety,  th^  pix  being 
generally  too  large  to  be  easily 
stolen : 

Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him. 
For  he  hath  stol*n  apoj^  and  hang'd  must  be. 

JBm.  Ft  iii,  6. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pax  of  little  price.  Ibid, 

Mr.  Steevens  has  shown,  by  two 
quotations,  thht  paxes  and  pixes  were 
different. 

Pahnes,  chaliceiy  erossei,  Teatments,  otMr,  paxes,  and 
such  like.  Stomrs  Chron.,  p,  677. 

Had  he  been  present  at  a  masae,  end  seen  such 
kissing  of  paxes,  crudfizes,  8tc. 

Burtom,  Dem.  to  Seader,  p.  S8. 
Who  make  the  pax  of  their  mistresses  hands. 

Spuekes  ofBieort,  Frogr,  qfBlu.,  vd.  iL 
A  cup,  and  a  sprinkle  for  holy  water,  a  pix,  and  a  pax, 
all  of  excellent  crystal,  gold,  and  amber. 

Our  Lad^  qfloretto,  p.  60B. 

Kissing  the  pax  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  the  Parson's  Tale : 

He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go  above  him  in  the  way,  or 
kisse  the  pax,  or  be  oieeiiaed,  or  gon  to  offring 
before  hit  neighbour.  Vol  iii,  p.  188,  Tyrwh. 
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The  above-cited  Capt.  John  Stevens 
has  alsoy 

Tomir  la  pax  de  U  igl6tia,  to  kiu  the  pas,  u  aboTe. 

This  probably  is  all  that  is  meant 
when  the  pope  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  be  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  mass.  Fox  says, 
**  Innocentius  ordained  the  pax  to  be 
given  to  the  people:  Pacis,  ait,  oscu- 
lum  dandura  est  post  confecta  mys- 
teria."  Fox*s  Martyrs,  vol.  iii,  p.  9. 
It  was  only  that  they  should  kiss  the 
pax;  which  was,  in  that  sense, 
"pacis  osculum."  The  custom  being 
obsolete  after  the  reformation,  the 
pix  and  the  pax  were  soon  coo- 
founded.  The  pix,  or  pyx,  containing 
the  consecrated  wafer,  might  also  be 
kissed  on  other  occasions.  See  Pxx. 
A  genuine  pax  was  produced  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London,  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  by  favour  of 
Dr.  Milner,  which,  by  the  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Ellis,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  I  am  enabled  correctly  to 
describe.  It  is  a  silver  plate,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by 
two  in  breadth,  and  about  an  eightli 
in  thickness ;  square  at  bottom,  and 
bluntly  pointed  at  the  top ;  with  a 
projecting  handle  behind,  against 
which  it  may  rest,  nearly  npright, 
when  put  out  of  the  hand.  Its 
general'  form  may  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  fiat  iron,  for 
smoothing  linen,  except  that  it  is  so 
much  smaller.  On  the  surface  is 
represented  the  crucifixion,  in  em- 
bossed figures ;  with  the  Virgin  and 
some  others,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

It  was  called  sometimes  osculatorium, 
or  oscular e;  but  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  now  disused,  on  account  of 
the  quarrels  which  often  arose  about 
precedence  in  having  it  presented. 
The  relique  is  therefore  the  more 
curious,  as  it  is  not  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  congregations.  See  also 
Staveley's  Hist,  of  Churches,  p.  191. 

tPAX.    A  corrupted  mode  of  spelling 
pox,  common  in  old  playa. 

PAX-BREAD.    E.  Coles  baa  this  word. 


which  he  Latinizes  pants  osculandut, 
i.e.,  bread  to  be  kissed;  by  which 
must  be  meant  the  host  itself. 
tPAY.     To  pay  for  all,  to  make  a 
general  clearance  of  one*s  debts. 

By  some  device  or  other  which  maj  fallj  ] 
Occasion  the  will  flnde  to  ptty/or  all. 

It  ia  three  to  three  now,  saia  the  king. 
The  next  three  payifor  all. 

RoHn  HootTa  Exploits  before  QMni  Caihanne. 

To  pay  home,  to  punish  severely. 

To  oondnde,  be  sore  you  croMO  her,  My  her  km* 
with  the  like,  and  that  will  erdTe  andjMnch  her  at 
the  heart  Terenee  in  Englitk,  1614. 


Lue.  Well,  furewcU  fellow,  thou  art  now  jmm  hoau 
For  all  thy  councelliug  in  knavery. 

Hoffman^  a  Tragedy,  16SL 

To  pay  old  scores,  to  acquit  a  debt. 

Keep.  I  nave  been  in  the  country,  and  have  bronciit 
wherewith  to  pay  old  scores,  and  will  deal  hereauer 
with  ready  mouy.  8edley*s  Beltamro,  1687> 

PAYNIM,  or  PAINIM.    A  pagan. 

For  in  that  place  the  paynims  rear'd  a  poet, 
Which  late  bad  serv'a  some  gallant  thip  for  mast 

Faxrf.  Tasso,  zviii,  80l 
Ah  dearest  dame,  oooth  then  the  paytwa  bold. 
Pardon  the  error  or  enraged  wight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  41. 

This  word  was  perhaps  intended  in 
the  difficult  passage  quoted   under 

Pa88T-M£A8UB£  : 

Then  he  is  a  rogne,  and  a  passy-meainre  pmymm. 

Twelfth  N.,yr,\. 

That  is,  ''A  pagan  dancer  of  strange 
dances."  But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  See  also  Pavak. 
PEA,  s.  The  beautiful  eastern  fowl, 
distinguished  as  jsea-cock  and  pea- 
hen ;  but  the  simple  name  is  now 
disused.  We  have  also  pea-fowl,  and 
pea-chick.  The  English  translator 
of  Porta's  Natural  Magic,  uses  the 
simple  word  pea :  but  I  know  no 
other  instance.     He  says, 

A  cook  and  a  pea  gender  the  Gallo-pavns,  which  is 
otherwise  called  the  Indian  hen,  beins  mixed  of  a 
cock  and  a  pea,  though  the  shape  be  uker  to  a  pea 
than  a  cock.  B.  ii,  ch.  14. 

Pea,  in  this  compound,  has  yet  found 
no  nearer  etymology  thim  pasa, 
Saxon,  which  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
PEACOCK,  s.  Said  to  be  used  for  a 
fool ;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce  properly 
observes,  only  for  a  vain  fool,  thnt 
bird  being  at  once  proud  and  silly. 
This  is  plainly  proved  by  the  context 
of  the  very  passage  which  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Steevens  to  support  the  other 
sense,  which  runs  thus : 

For  thon  hast  cancht  a  prefer  pannoii, 
A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  ana  %p$acodte  foolo. 
An  asse,  a  milke-sop,  and  a  minioo. 

GflNoilffMb  Wm4$$,  p.  SSI,  cd.  1676. 
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It  does  not»  therefore,  mitt  the  pes- 
eage  of  Hamlet,  into  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  introduce  it,  in  the 
place  of  the  unintelligible  reading  of 
the  quarto  and  first  folio,  which  is 
paiock ;  or  of  the  subsequent  folios, 
pajacke.  The  lines  in  which  it  occurs, 
are  jocularly  spoken  by  Hamlet,  and 
seem  like  a  fragment  of  an  old 
ballad: 

For  thoa  doit  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

Thu  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  Tery,  very,  ptijocke.  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

Horatio  answers,  "You  might  have 
rhymed;"  meaning  that  "ass" 
would  have  filled  up  the  place  con- 
sistently. Peacock  clearly  is  too 
gentle,  and  little  suits  the  murderous 
usurper,  who  was  no  dandy,  Padock 
is  therefore  a  better  conjecture; 
especially  as  Hamlet  had  once  before 
given  that  very  name  to  his  uncle. 
Nor  are  padock,  and  pajock,  very 
remote  in  sound,  though  not  very 
near  to  the  eye. 
PEAK-GOOSE,  9.  A  term  of  reproach, 
a  simple  or  peaking  goose. 

If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these. 
Away,  good  pgaJr^oote,  away,  John  Cheese. 

Atek.  SckoUm.,  p.  48. 

Peak'ffoote  is  not  peculiar  to  Ascham ; 
it  occurs  also  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  the  modern  editors 
have  changed  it  to  pea-goose: 

Tb  a  fine  peak-gooMf 
N,  Bvt  one  that  foob  to  the  emperor. 

Propketeu,  iv,  8. 
What  art  thim,  or  what  canst  thou  be,  thoa  pM-goose, 
That  durst  gire  me  the  lie  thus  ? 

Here  also  it  should  be  peak-goose. 
Yet  Cotgrave,  in  Benet,  certainly  has 
pea-goose  i  and  Sherwoode,  in  the 
English  part.  The  authority  of 
Ascham,  however,  is  decisive. 
PEAKISH.  a.    Simple,  rude. 

Did  home  him  in  a  peakUk  graunge,  witlun  a  finest 
great.  Warn.  Alb.  Bnglt  P-  Mi- 

llie same  place  is  afterwards  called 
''the  simple  graunge."  P.  203. 
To  peak  is  also  to  look  or  act  sneak- 
ingly,  which  is  well  illustrated  in 
Todd's  Johnson. 

f  Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wooll, 
As  white  as  snow  on  p^Otitk  hull. 
Or  swanne  that  swims  in  Trent. 

J>raift(m*»  Sktgkeri'i  GurUnd,  1698. 

-fPEAR.    Proverb. 


IV>r,  in  this  war,  without  a  bragg. 
He's  the  best  paure  in  all  <mr  baga. 

Homerk(aMoi$,\Wk. 

tPEAR-OF-CONFESSION.  An  in- 
strument  of  torture  mentioned  in 
Pathomachia,  1630,  p.  29. 

tPEAREANT.  Apparently  for  piercing. 

Thou  canst  not  fly  me  I 

There  is  no  cavern  in  the  earth's  vast  entrailes 

But  I  can  through  as  peareatit  as  the  light. 

&Mif)«o»'«  F<m  Bnaker,  1<RM. 

PEARL,  s.  Anything  very  valuable, 
the  choice  or  best  part ;  from  the 
high  estimation  of  the  real  pearl. 

I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 

Maeb,,  T,  7. 

That  is,  the  chief  nobility. 

Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies*  eyes. 

Two  Gent.  f*r.,  v,  2. 
He  is  ihfvcrj  pearl 
Of  courtesy.  SkirUy's  Oent.  of  Fnke, 

An  earl, 
And  worthily  then  termed  Albion's  «rarl. 

JSndjfMion's  Song  and  TragUtf, 

See  Marqarite. 
fPEARLED.     Formed  like  pearls. 

For  how  can  Aga  weepe  ? 
Or  mine  a  brinish  sliew'r  of  pearled  teares? 

SeUmus,  Emperor  of  tke  Turks,  1594. 

fPEARMAIN.     A  species  of  apple. 

Tbe  fearemaitte,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 

knowne, 
Wliich  carefull  frut'rcrs  now  have  denizcnd  our  owne. 

Ditiy ton's  Polj/olbion,  song  18. 
Venus  is  in  a  trine  with  Sol,  therefore  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  eat  roasted  upplus,  because  old  Thomas 
Parr  the  Salopian  wonder  (who  lired  till  he  was  an 
hundred  and  two  and  tifiy  years  old)  est  a  roasued 
apple,  and  died  presently  after  it ;  and  yet  1  think 
without  scruple  of  conscience,  a  man  may  venture  to 
eat  roasted  apples,  especially  if  they  be  Kentish 
pippins,  or  pear-mams.  Poor  Sobin,  1S94. 

fPEART.     Brisk,  or  lively. 

Accointer;    To  make  Jollie,  peart,  quaint,  comely, 
gallant,  gay.  Cotgrave, 

PEASCOD,  s.  The  shell  of  pease 
growing  or  gathered ;  the  cod  being 
what  we  now  call  tbe  pod. 

I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascad  instead  of  her. 

As  you  I.  it,  u.  A, 
In  pescod  time,  when  hound  and  home. 
Gives  ear  till  buck  be  kiU'd.  SnglantVs  HeHeon. 

Hen ce  a  *  * sheal* d  peaseod, ' '  {Lear,  \,4) 
means  an  empty  husk.  The  robing 
of  Richard  the  Second's  image  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  described  to 
have  been  adorned  ^'with  peascods 
open,  the  peas  out."  CamdetCs 
Remains,  ed.   1674,  p.  4.53. 

tWere  women  as  little  as  they  are  good ; 
A-peseod  would  make  them  a  eowu  and  a  hood. 

mtts  BecrratioHS,  1654. 

PEASE,  V.     To  weigh.     See  Peize. 

PEASE, «.  Dr.  Johnson  I  think  is 
right  in  stating  peas  to  be  the  regular 
plural  of  a  pea;  and  pease  when 
spoken  of  collectively ;  as,  ^'a  dish  of 
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pea8€^^^  or  ** pease  are  now  in  season. 
It  is  not»  howcTer,  much  observed; 
but  in  old  writers,  pease  is  often  sin- 
gular. Mr.  Todd  gives  two  examples, 
which,  as  they  are  decisive,  I  shall 
copy. 

The  nuintii^  poefs  foond  not  worth  a  jm>m. 
To  pat  in  nreace  aaums  the  learned  troupe. 

A  bit  of  maimalade  no  bigger  than  %  pease. 

B.i-Fl  DouhU  Marriagt. 

To  which  we  may  add  — 

The  graynes  whereof  [of  Indian  com]  are  set  in 
manreyloaa  order,  and  are  in  fonrme  eomewhat  Ijfke 
a  VMM.  R.  Eden*»  Hiit.  of  TravayU.  fol.  10,  b. 

f  Wherein  I  am  not  unlilce  unto  the  nnskUfaU  painter, 
m-bo  having  drawn  the  twinnea  of  Uippocraiea  (who 
were  as  like  at  one  pease  is  to  another). 

LjfUe*s  Bupkues  and  Jdt  Engl 

PEASON,  s.  Formerly  the  collective 
or  general  name  for  pease.  Gerard 
makes  the  general  title  to  his  whole 
account  of  that  vegetable  and  its 
various  species  "  Of  Feason.^*  B.  ii, 
ch.  510,  ed,  Johns.  The  chapter 
begins-*- 

There  are  different  sorts  of  peason,  differing  Terr 
notably  in  many  respects.  r.  1219. 

But  he  also  uses  pease  almost  indis- 
criminately. 

In  so  hot  a  season. 
When  ev*ry  derk  eats  artichokes  and  peason. 

B.  Jons.  Bpigr.t  1S4. 

But  an  older  writer  speaks  of  single 
peas  by  that  name : 

DaDeeroos  to  deale  with,  vaine  of  none  araile. 
Costly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peatom. 

Ld.  Surrey,  Frailty,  fc.,  o/Beamtie. 


A  green  goose  serves  Easter,  with  gooseberries  drestj 

And  July  affords  ns  a  dish  of  ereen  peasomi 
A  ooUar  of  brawn  is  new-year's-tide  feast; 


But  sack  is  fur  ever  and  ever  in  season. 

U.  CrompUm, 

Aee  Restituta,  i,  274. 

f  Now  Cometh  May,  when  as  the  eastern  mom 
Both  with  her  summer  robes  the  fields  adorn ; 
Beligbtful  month,  when  cherries  and  green  peasom. 
Custards,  cheese-cakes,  and  kisses  are  in  season. 

Poor  Robin,  170S. 
fNow,  cheesecakes,  ciutards,  flawns,  and  fools; 
With  syllabubs,  and  drink  that  cools ; 
Cherries,  gooseberries,  and  green  peasen. 
Are  meats  and  drinks  that  are  in  season. 

PoorRobin,l7n. 

PEAT,  s.  A  delicate  person ;  usually 
applied  to  a  young  female,  but  often 
ironically,  as  meaning  a  spoiled, 
pampered  favourite.  -Oar  modern 
word  pet,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same;  petit  has  been  conjectured 
as  the  origin  of  it. 

A  pretty  peat  I  'tis  best 
Pat  finger  in  tiie  ey?,— an  she  knew  why. 

Taw^.qfSkr^wX'^ 
Of  a  Utile  thing. 

Yoa  are  a  pretty  peat,  indifferent  fair  too. 
,       ^  Maes.  Maid  iff  Ben.,  ii.  9. 

Also  City  Madam,  ii,  2. 


Ctod^  ay  life,  joa  ne  •  Ma/ indioed. 

Bastward  Hoa,  O.  PL,  ir,  879. 
To  we  that  proud  pat  peat,  onr  yoongeat  sister. 

Old  Ptey  tfKing  Lear, 

'PEAZB,  «.    Contraction  for  appease. 

Thdr  death  andmyne  most  *pea»e  the  angrie  gods. 

iW«r,/-<r.,O.PL,i.lM. 

So  also  pages  138  and  140. 

Thus  *peare  is  also  used  for  appear : 

It  shall  as  level  to  your  Jndgmeai  *p9ar. 

As  daydoes  to  your  eye.  Hamk,  it,  %, 

See  Peer. 
fPECCANT.    Sinning ;  offensive. 

And  I  confess  there  are  s(mie  things  in  it  may  Msm 
bitter,  and  sharp  to  some,  and  though  they  be  ao^  the 
body  many  times  requirea  sudi  mwUdnea,  to  di^sl 
and  check  the  jisocaii/  homoors. 

Wtlm**  James  I,\m, 

fPECK.  A  peck  of  trouble  is  a  phrase 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Our  friend,  little  John  More,  is  in  a  peek  efiroMes 
likewise,  in  that  court,  about  a  juggling  deed  of  gift, 
as  is  pretended.  It  hath  been  heard  two  days  alrndy, 
and  this  day  sennieht  is  peremptorily  set  down  wboi 
he  shall  know  his  doom.  Letter  dated  1(08. 

Bid  bring  upon  the  Grmdans,  double 
Foure  or  five  hundred  iMdb«  0/  trouMe. 

Homer  k  la  Mode,  168S. 

PECKLED,  part.  a.  for  speckled. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  tiie  force  of  imsginatjoa, 
made  pecHed  lambs,  \K$ia%peekled  roddea  bttfore  his 
sheep.  Burt.  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  M. 

It  is  used  also  by    Izaac    Walton. 
See  Todd. 
PED,  s.    A  basket. 

A  haske  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  me  to  earrie 
fiah.      Orig.  Glass,  to  Spens.  Skep.  Kai.  Noeemk.,  v,  16. 

It  occurs  also  in  Tusser.  See  Todd. 
Johnson  derives  pecUer  from  petty- 
dealer,  by  contraction ;  it  is  more 
probably  from  carrying  B,ped.  Min- 
shew  from  aller  au  pied,  still  worse. 

fPEDESCBIPT.  A  ludicrous  term 
introduced  into  Shirley's  Honoria  and 
Mammon,  1652.  "I  have  it  all  in 
pedescript,^'  referring  to  the  marks  of 
kickinga  he  had  received. 

PEDLAR'S  FRENCH.    The  cant  lan- 

fuage,  used  by  vagabonds,  thieves, 
;c, 

I'll  Kive  a  schoolmaster  half-«-erown  a  we^  and 
teach  me  this  pedler^s  French. 

Soaring  Oirl,0.rL,ii,l(n, 
Iwere  fitter 
Such  honest  lads  aa  myself  had  it,  that  instead 
Of  pedlar's  French  gives  him  plain  lai^puage  fiir  hit 

money. 
Stand  and  deliver.  B.andFLFkithfiUF^^  i,  8. 

Grose  iuserts  it  as  still  in  use,  Classi- 
cal Diet. 
PEEL'D.  Stripped  or  bald,  whether 
by  shaving  or  disease.  Hence 
applied  to  monks  and  other  eccle- 
siastics. 

Peel'd  priest !  dost  Htou  oommand  me  to  be  shut  out  P 

1  Ben.  fl,  i,  8. 
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Skinner  deriyes  p91-garlick  from 
peePd  garlick,  a  person  whose  head 
was  smooth,  like  peeVd  garlick; 
''ez  morbo  aliqao,  praesertim  h  lae 

?EEL-CRbw,  or  PILCROW,  #.  The 
mark  for  a  paragraph  in  printing. 
See  PiLCROW. 

PEELE,  «.  A  board  with  a  long 
handle,  with  which  bakers  set  things 
in  the  oven,  and  take  them  out. 
Minsk,  Wilkins  explains  it,  "A 
baker's  staff  with  lamin."  Univ. 
Char.  Paelle,  French. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  George 
Pyeboard,  the  scholar,  in  the  comedy 
of  the  Puritan,  is  meant  to  represent 
Oeorge  Peele,  a  well-known  writer ; 
and  not  to  allude  to  the  pie,  or  rule  of 
offices,  as  some  of  the  commentators 
have  fancied.  Mr.  Steevens  first 
discovered  the  true  allusion.  See 
Malone's  Suppl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  587.  To 
make  the  matter  more  clear,  a  trick 
of  Oeorge  Pee/e*«,  related  in  his 
Merrie  Conceited  Jests,  p.  9,  reprint, 
is  attributed  to  Pyeboard  in  the 
comedy.  Act  iii,  Sc.  5,  with  very 
little  change  in  the  circumstances. 

O,  he  baa  thoae  ^flaabea]  of  hia orea;  •  notable  bot 
baker,  wben  be pbed  ih»puL 

PEER»  V,  A  contraction  of  appear; 
but  often  written  in  this  form. 


Ho«r  bloodily  the  nm  bedna  topttr 

^nukj  bilL  1  Hm,  IT,  ▼.  1. 

himaelf  on  tbe  forebead,  erring  fter-outy 


Above  jon  boaky  bilL 

So  boffeta  himaelf  on  Uie  rare&eail,  erying  m 
peer-mU,    (That  ia,  iq^ear  out,  meaoing  hu  noma.] 

Jfrrr.  W,  W.,  iv,  2. 

There  is,  howerer,  peer,  in  the  sense 
of  to  peep.  See  Johnson.  Nor  are 
they  always  very  distinguishable. 

Peering  in  raapa  for  porta,  and  piera.  and  road. 

Mer^.  qf  fen,,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  one  of  the 
quartos  reads  peering;  but  he  has 
not  mentioned  the  first  and  second 
folio.  He  prefers  prying,  to  avoid 
the  jingle,  which  I  fear  Shakespeare 
did  not  wish  to  avoid. 
PEETER,  «.  An  abbreviation  of  peter- 
see-me,  a  name  for  some  kind  of  wine, 
which  has  not  been  described,  thoueh 
often  mentioned.  I  suspect  firom  me 
ridiculous  kind  of  name,  that  it  was 
a  factitious  win^  and  that  Britain,  in 


the  following  mock  invocation,  is 
equally  in  apposition  with  that  and 
metheglin : 

^y  old  claret  I  enlarte  thee^ 
By  cananr  I  charge  tnee, 
By  Britain,  metheglin,  and  peeter. 
Appear  and  anawer  me  in  meeter. 

B.  tmdFL  Ckancee,  t,  8. 

See  Peteb-seb-mb. 
PEEVISH,  a,   used  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt.    Foolish,  idle,  trifling.     For 
the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  ia 
very  uncertain,  see  Todd. 

What  a  wretched  and  peemeh  felknr  ia  tbia  king  of 
England,  to  mope  witn  hia  fat-brain'd  foUowera  ao 
far  out  of  hia  knowledge.  Hemrw  F,  iii,  7. 

There  never  waa  any  to  peevieh  to  imagine  the  mooma 
either  capiU)le  of  aincfeion  or  ahape  of  a  mistria. 

t^h*e  Bndimum,  i,  1. 
Before  that  peevieh  laay 
Had  to  do  with  yon,  women,  wine,  and  money, 
Fknr'd  in  aboncuuice  with  yoo. 

JfaM.Firtf.Jfar/.,  iii,  8. 
Thia  ia  jwu  peevish  chattering,  weak  old  man  I 

'Tie  Pitf  She's,  /•«.,  O.  PL,  viU,  87. 

Tet  it  was  also  used  in  the  common 
sense  o(  pettish,  irritable, 

PEG.A.RAMSEY,or PEGGY  RAMSEY. 
The  name  of  an  old  song  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Andrew  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii,  3. 
Percy  says  it  was  an  indecent  ballad. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  the  tune 
of  it,  in  the  notes  to  the  above  pas- 
sage. 

PEGASUS,  THE.  A  tavern  in  Cheap- 
side,  London.  Pegasus,  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  became  a  popular  sign  in  Lon- 
don, ft'om  being  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Meet  me  an  hour  hence  at  the  aign  of  tha  Pegtut  in 
Cheapcide. 

Betwmfrom  Parnasttis,  Or.  qfBngL  Araaia,  vol.  iii, 

p.  217. 
A  pottle  of  elixir  at  the  Pegsuus^ 
Bravely  carona'd,  ia  more  reatoratiye. 

Bandeipk^JemL  Lower, 

Shakespeare  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
suppose  a  tavern  with  the  same  sign 
in  Genoa: 

Hear  twenty  yeara  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgera,  at  the  Peoasut. 

Jkminff  q^5Xr.,iT,  i. 

Mr.  SteevensinadvertentlysaysPaflfiia, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  very  line 
preceding. 
PEIZE,  V.    To  weigh  down,  or  oppress  ; 
peser,  French. 

Leat  Inden  alumber  ^«ia#  me  down  to-morrow. 

Bickard  HI,  r,  8. 
I  apeak  too  long,  bnt  'tia  iopeise  the  time. 

Mer.qfret^iii,2. 

To  weigh,  or  estimate : 

But  peasimff  each  arllable  of  each  word  byjnit  pro- 
portion. Sir  Pk.  SUIm.  Dtrf.of  Poesie,  p.  606. 
How  all  her  apeechca  petMed  be.       Pemk.  Jread.,  74. 
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Wntten  also,  and  spoken  paiMe : 

Vo  waftefoll  wight^  no  greedy  croom  ia  pndid  i 
Stand  lanresie  just  in  equal  baUance  paud. 

Grimoald,  in  ITMrton'tHut.  Fo4tiy,  iii,  p.  68. 

Also  to  poise : 

Commodity,  tlie  biai  of  the  world, 
llie  world  that  of  itself  it  pelted  welL    K.  John,  ii,  2. 
Nor  was   her  schooles  peis'd  down  with   golden 
waights.       JUiddl.  Legend,  Harl.  Miee.,  x,  p.  169. 

PEIZE,  or  PJEISE,  *.     A  weight. 

Was  in  his  mind  now  well  apaide,  and  elad 
That  such  hpeiee  he  from  his  necke  haa  shaken. 

Harringt,  Ariost.,  zHt,  24. 

Used  also  for  a  blow,  implying  there- 
fore a  heavy  blow : 

Yet  when  his  love  was  false,  he  with  a  peate  it  brake. 

Speui.  F.  q.,  m,  ii,  20. 

To  PELT,  V.  To  be  in  a  tumultuous 
rage. 

Another  tmother'd  seems  to  f«Z/ and  swear. 

Sk.  BapeofLucrtee,  Mai.  Suppl.,  i,  654. 
The  young  man,  all  in  k  pelting  chafe. 

Wits,  Fits,  and  fhneies. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  to  submit. 
Meaning,  I  suppose,  to  become  paltry 
or  contemptible : 

I  found  the  people  nothing  preat  to  pelt, 
Tto  yeeld,  or  nostage  give,  or  tributes  pay. 

Jfirr.  Mag.,  p.  166. 

fPELT.     1 .  A  great  rage. 

That  the  letter,  which  put  yon  into  such  a  pelt,  came 
firom  another.  Wrangling  Lovers,  1077. 

Damp.  No  pranks  at  all,  my  child. 
Only  an  argument  arose  by  chance. 
Ana  1  unluckily  maintained  my  part 
With  something  too  much  heat, 
Which  put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  pelt. 
And  made  her  rail  at  me,  at  thee. 
And  everybody  else  I  think. 

Unnatural  Brother,  1697. 

2.  A  blow. 

But  as  Leucetius  to  the  gates  came  that. 
To  fire  the  same,  Troves  ilioneus  brave 
With  a  huge  stone  a  deadly  pelt  him  gave. 

rirgil,byrkar$,l^i. 

3.  A  skin  ;  or  garment  made  of  a  skin . 

A  skin,  a  fell,  a  hide,  a  pelt,  cutis. 

Wtthals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  124. 
A.  pelt,  or  garments  made  of  wolves  and  beares  skins, 
which  nobles  in  old  time  used  to  wcare. 

Nomenclator,  1686. 
These  kinde  of  shcepe  have  allthe  world  ore  growne, 
And  seldome  doe  weare  fleeces  of  tlieir  owne ; 
For  they  from  sundry  men  their  pelts  ctiw  pull. 
Whereby  they  keepe  themselves  as  wanue  as  wooIL 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fPELTER.     Apparently,  a  fool. 

The  veriest  pelter  pilde  maie  seme 
Tb  have  experience  thus. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Eptgrasnmes,  1677. 
Yea  let  such  peUers  prate,  saint  ^eedam  bo  their 

speed. 
We  need  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  the  Lord 

hath  neede.  Gaseoigne's  Workes,  1687. 

PENDICE,  *.  Pent-house,  or  covering; 
pentice,  Italian.  Pentice  was  also 
used,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
pent-house  is  only  a  corruption  of 
this. 

And  o*er  their  heads  an  iron  pendiee  vast 
They  baUt,  by  joining  many  a  shield  and  targe. 

Faitf.lhiso,  Jd,9i. 


Again  in  xriii,  74»  wkerepenHeh  ako 
ocean,  as  synonymoai  with  it. 

PENNEECH.  A  game  formerlT  in  nse^ 
which  ia  sufficiently  describea  in  the 
Compleat  Gamester. 

PELTINO,  a.  A  very  common  epithet, 
with  our  old  writers,  to  signify  paltiy, 
or  contemptible.     Dr.  Johnson  snp- 

gosed  it  a  corruption  of  petty,  bot 
[r.  Todd  has  discovered  that  jmi/Zoi^ 
was  the  original  word,  in  the  same 
sense.     See  him  in  ptdtry. 

This  land 

Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.         Bich.  U,  fi.  1. 

From  low  farms. 
Poor,  f^/Zln^  villages,  sheepcotes,  and  milfau 

Tour  penny>pot  poets  are  such  pelting  tiuevet. 

B.  and  Fl.  Blaoig  Br.,  ill  1 
Packing  up  pelting  nuittera,  such  aa  in  London  eoiB' . 
monly  come  to  the  hearing  of  the  masters  of  Bride- 
well. Jukaak,  Sekoiem.,  p.  191. 
Good  drink  makes  good  blood,  and  shall  peltine 
words  spUl  it  ?  Lylfs  Alex.,  O.  PI.,  ii.  p.  lid 
f  My  mind  in  pelting  prose  shall  never  be  exarest, 
But  song  in  verse  heroical,for  so  I  think  it  bert. 

Nortk*s  Plutarch,^  69. 

fPENASHE.     A  plume.    Yr.pennaeke. 

The  bird  of  paradise  is  found  dead  with  her  bill  fixed 
in  the  ground,  in  an  island  joyning  to  the  If alucooc, 
not  fhr  from  Macaca:  whence  it  comes  thither,  un- 
known, thouKh  great  diligence  hath  been  implo}ed  in 
the  search,  but  without  success.  One  of  them  dead 
came  to  m][  hands.  I  have  seen  many.  The  tayl  is 
worn  by  children  for  a  penaske,  the  feathers  fine  and 
subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud. 

A  Short  Selatiou  of  the  Bi9er  Nils,  1673. 

fPENETRAILES.  The  Latin  pene- 
tralia. 

Passing  through  the  penetraUes  of  the  stomadu 

Falmsadaa,li8^ 

fPEN-FEATHER. 

The  great  feather  of  a  bird,  called  a  psn-femther, 
penna.  Withats*  Bictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  17. 

tPENITENCY.     Penitence. 

So,  according  to  law  and  Justice,  hee  waa  there  con- 
demned and  judged  (for  the  murthering  of  his  two 
children)  to  be  hang'd ;  which  judgement  was  exe- 
cuted on  him  at  the  common  gallowes  at  Crovdoo,  un 
Mnnday  the  second  day  of  June,  1631,  where  bee 
dyed  with  f^ttkt  penitency  and  reroorce  of  consdence. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fPENISTON.  A  sort  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  used  for  linings. 

In  the  three  and  fourtieth  year  of  that  queen's  reign, 
the  Parliament  did  interpret  that  Act  to  extend  over 
all  and  singular  of  wooUen  broad  elothea»  half  clothes, 
kersies,  cottons,  dozens,  fmis/oiw,  frizes,  ruggs,  and 
all  other  woollen  clothes.  The  Qoldfn  FUece,  165?. 
To  transforme  thy  pluah  to  pemtystosie,  and  scarlet 
Into  a  velvet  jackeC  which  bath  scene 
Aleppo  twice,  is  kuowne  to  the  great  Turke. 

The  dtye  Match,  1630.  p.  5. 

fPENITRATURB.    Penetration. 

But  whereas  you  say  you  had  taken  mee  for  Eodi- 
miou  by  my  penitrature  a&d  countenance,  but  that 
wanted  teares  to  decipher  bit  sorrow. 

OrteHs/'s  Orpharian,  1599 

PENNER,  8.  A  case  to  hold  pens. 
So  Kersey  and  others*    The  foilowin^f 
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.lines  are  spoken  in  the  character  of  a 
achoolmaflter : 

I  llrat  appwr,  thonili  rade  aad  nv,  and  widdj, 
Tb  fMu  befare  this  Dobie  gnot  thii  toiiori 
▲t  wkoM  grtot  feet  I  offer  «p  my  penner. 

B.midFI.TicoNohUIium.,m,$. 
Is  frendly  mnM beoomt  fo  greats  fba, 
TkatUb'rhBg  pen  in  ptnnor  still  shall  ataiid. 

T.  Ckwrchyari,  Worth,  of  Wales,  p.  101,  repr. 

Still  current  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

fOnphiaiia,  SoeUm.  ...  A  jwuiar,  or  pencaae. 

Ifomen^tor. 
f  Desiit  her  in  mr  name  to  lend  ns  s  ptnMr,  and 
inckhoma,  with  white,  faire,  and  good  paper,  aa  alao 
•  Kttle  waxe,  and  if  ahee  offer  thea  a  penne,  tell  her 
I  hsTS  one  for  mysel/e,  and  for  her  two. 

Ptusetutn  ofBtiutnitto,  1618. 

tPENNETS. 

Bot  they  are  eovrseted  by  being  eaten  #ith  lieoriah, 
or  pemuU,  white  sugar,  or  muct  with  Tioleta,  and 
other  each  like  pectonll  things. 

Fas$mtg$r  cfBenveniUot  161 S. 

PENNILESS  BENCH.  A  cant  term  for 
a  Btate  of  poverty.  There  was  a 
pablic  seat  so  called  in  Oxford ;  but  I 
fancy  it  was  rather  named  from  the 
common  saying,  than  that  derived 
from  it.  [Penniless  Bench  was  a  seat 
for  loungers,  under  a  wooden  canopy, 
at  the  east  end  of  old  Carfax  church ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  notorious 
aa  "  the  idle  corner"  of  Oxford.] 

Bid  him  bear  np,  he  ahall  not 
8it  loBf  on  penmileu  bench.       Mass.  City  Mad.,  ir,  1. 
^at  ererie  atoole  he  aate  on  waa  peniUsse  bsnch, 
that  hia  robea  were  raga.  Eupkuss  and  his  Bngl.,  D  8. 

See  Warton*s  Companion  to  theOuide^  | 
page  15. 
-fPierce    PENNILESS,      appears     to 
have  been  a  proverbial  term  for  one 
without  money. 

Wedneaday,  being  the  thirteenth  of  Angnst,  sad  the 
day  of  Clare  the  virgin  (the  eigne  bein^  in  Virgo)  the 
moone  fonre  dayea  old,  the  wind  at  weat,  I  came  to 
take  rest,  at  the  wislied,  long  expected,  ancient 
famoua  city  of  Edenborough.  whieh  I  entred  like 
Piercs  PenniUsse,  altogether  monyles,  but  I  thanke 
God,  not  frieudleaae.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

PENNY-FATHER,  #.  A  penurious 
person.     WilkinSt  Univ.  Char, 

Alas,  this  reeonfims  what  I  aaid  rather. 
Cosmos  baa  ever  been  h  penny-father. 

Hatinfft.  Ep.^  ii,  %i. 
To  nothing  fitter  can  I  thee  compare 
Than  to  the  aon  of  aome  rich  penny-father. 

Bray  ton's  Ideas,  x,  p.  1262. 
We  shall  be  bold,  no  doubt;  and  that,  old  penny- 
father,  youll  confeaa  by  to-monow  morning. 

O.Pl,vt,418. 

fPENN  Y.PURSB.  A  purse  of  leather, 
for  copper  money. 

For  hia  heart  waa  ahrirelled  liks  •  lastlMr  peuy-purse 
when  he  waa  dissected. 

HowelFs  FkmiUew  Lsttere,  1650. 

PENSIL,  «•  A  pendant,  or  ornamental 
flag. 

Terrar  wtt  deekt  §•  bnvvly  with  rich  ftmiitiire,  gUt 


swords,  shining  innoari^  vleaiut  pmuOt^  that  ths 
eye  with  delight  had  acarca  leasnre  to  be  afflraide. 
^^  Besskt.  Arc,  p.  SS4. 

PENTACLE, «.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
penticle.  It  was,  however,  something 
in  use  among  pretended  conjurers. 
[A  pentaele  was  a  magical  figure 
formed  by  intersecting  triangles.] 

They  have  their  chryatals,  I  do  know,  and  rings. 
And  virgin-parchment,  and  their  dead  men's  scnlli. 
Their  raven^a  wings,  their  lights,  and  pentodes. 
With  eharacters :  I  ha'  seen  all  theae. 

Ben.  Jons.  Devil  an  Au,  i,  2. 
tThen  in  thy  clear  and  icy  pentaele^ 
Mow  execute  a  magic  miracle. 

Chapm.  Hymn  to  CynthUt, 

PENTICLE,*.    Acovmng. 

For  that  strong  penticle  protected  well 

The  knighta,  &e.  Fkirf.  Tasso,  zviii.  74. 

See  Pendice. 
fPEPPERED.    A  common  phrase  for 
being  afiected  with  lues  venerea. 

And  then  you  snarle  against  our  simple  French, 
As  if  you  had  beene  pepperd  with  your  wench. 

Stephens'  Bssayes  and  Characters,  1616. 

PEPPER,  TO  TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE 
NOSE,  prov.  phr.  To  be  angry,  to 
take  offence.    Rat/'s  Proverbs,  p.  206. 

Of  a  tcaty  fuming  temper,  like  an  asa  with  craekera 
tied  to  his  tail,  and  so  ready  to  take  pepper  in  the 
nose  for  yea  and  nay,  that  a  dog  would  not  have  lived 
with  them.  OxeWs  Rabelais,  vol.  xvi,  p.  123. 

Mylea  hearing  him  name  the  baker,  tooke  straight 
pepper  in  the  nose.  Tarlton's  News  out  ofPurg.,  p.  10. 
Because  I  entertained  this  gentleman  fur  my  ancient 
—he  takes  pepper  i'  the  nose,  and  snei^zes  it  out  upon 
my  ancient.  Chapm.  Ma^-Day,  iii,  p.  73. 

Wherewith  enraged  all,  (with  pepper  xn  the  nose) 
The  proud  Megariana  came  to  us,  as  to  their  mortal 
foes.  North's  Plut.,  p.  173. 

Take  you  pepperinyour  nose,  you  mar  our  sport. 

Span.  Gipsy,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  190. 

PEPPERERS,  s.  Grocers ;  from  deal- 
ing in  pepper. 

The  pepverers  and  grocers  of  Sopers-lane  are  now  in 
Bunklesberrie.  Stotse,  Lond.,  1599.  p.  63. 

Within  this  lane  standeth  the  Grocer's  hall,  which 
companie  beins  of  old  called  Peperars,  were  first  in- 
corporated by  tne  name  of  Grocers  in  1S45. 

Jbid.,p.%iX 

See  also  2 1 0. 
PEPPERNEL.    Apparently  a  lump,  or 

swelling. 

Has  a  peppcmel  in  his  head,  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg. 

B.  and  Ft.  Knight  ofB.  P.,  u,  1. 

fPEPST.  Apparently  a  term  for  in- 
toxicated. 

Thou  drunken  faindst  thyself  of  late; 

Thou  three  daies  after  sle^ist : 
How  wilt  thou  slepe  with  dniike  in  deede. 

When  tliou  art  throughly  pepst  ? 

Kendall's  Fhvers  qf  Bpigranmes,  1577 

PERADVENTURE.  Used  as  a  sub- 
stantive,  in  the  phrase  mthout  all 
peradventure,  meaning,  without  all 
doubt. 

Doubtless,  and  without  aU  pereidvenhtre,  more  mi- 
racles. B.  Brome,  Qu.  and  Concub.,  iv,  3. 

It  is  often  repeated  in  that  scene,  and 
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seems  to  be  used  as  a  rustic  mode  of  ex- 
pression. Johnson  quotes  South  for  it. 
tPEBBREAK.    To  vomit.    See  Far- 
break. 

For  to  make  a  man  cast  and  perbreake. — ^Take  two 
parts  of  the  juice  of  fniel,  and  one  part  of  hony, 
and  seeth  it  tul  it  be  thick,  and  drink  therof  morning 
and  evening,  and  it  will  cause  a  man  fur  to  cast  or 
perbreake.  Patkvfay  to  Hfollh,  bl.  1. 

But  if  any  poTSon  doth  Inrke  within  (as  oftentimei 
it  chaneeth)  the  aicke  persona  are  miserably  tor- 
mented with  perbrakinff  and  contiauaU  vomiting,  to- 
gether with  want  of  appetite,  and  loathing  of  meate. 
Barrouffk's  Method  o/Fkysick,  UU. 

FEBCASE,  adv.    Ferchance. 

Ther  threw,  jperevuf. 
The  dead  body  to  be  derour'd  and  torn 
Of  Uie  wild  beasts.     Ta$ur.  and  Gism.,  0.  PL,  ii,  S16. 
Lest  thou  defer  to  think  me  kind,  percase. 

Mirr.  for  Mag..,  418. 
Though  ptreoH  it  will  be  more  stung  by  dory  and 
fame.  Bacon,  cited  by  Jolmsou. 

FEBCHEB,  %.  A  sort  of  wax  candle, 
called  in  the  old  dictionaries  Faris- 
candles.     See  Kersey. 

And  in  her  hand  a  ptrcktr  light  the  norce  bean  up 
the  stayre. 

Bomeui  and  Juliet,  Malone's  Suppl.,  i,  310. 

FERDU,  from  the  French  en/ani  perdu. 
A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope;  any 
person  in  a  desperate  state. 

To  watcn,  poor  perdu. 
With  this  Uiin  helm  1  Leur,  W,  7. 

Revolts  from  manhood, 
Debauch'd  perduet.  Wid.  Tears,  0.  PL,  vi,  167. 

Come  call  in  mu  perduet, 
We  will  away.  GobUns,  0.  PL,  x,  161. 

See  also  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

I'm  set  here,  like  a  perdue, 
To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistress. 

B.  and  K  UltU  Fr,  L.,  act  ii. 
tLet  the  corporall 
Come  sweating  in  a  breast  of  mutton,  stuiTd 
With  pudding,  or  strut  in  some  aged  carpe. 
Either  doth  serve  I  think.    As  for  perduee. 
Some  choice  sous'd  fish  brought  couchant  in  a  dish 
Among  some  fennell,  or  some  other  grasse, 
Shews  how  they  he  i'th'  field. 

Cartvmgkl't  Orduuuy,  1661. 

FEBDURABLE,  a.  Lasting ;  accented 
on  the  first. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving,  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness.  Othello,  i,  3. 

There  is  nothing  constant  or  phdurabU  in  this  world. 

North's  Flut.,  278,  v. 
Giving  that  natural  pow'r,  which,  by  the  rig'rous 

sweat, 
IX>th  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat 

Drayt.Polyolb.,iii,p.7Q9. 

FERDURABLY,  adv.     Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentanr  trick. 

Be  perdurabljf  fin*d.  Meat,  for  Meat.,  iii,  1. 

FEBDY,  or  PARDY.  A  corrupt  oath ; 
from  pardieu. 

Ferdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd  and  yon  shut  out 

Com.of  Brrort,vr,  4. 
Yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdg.  Henr.  V,  ii,  1. 

The  earle  of  Wamick regent  was  two  jeares  per^. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,^.  4,91. 

FEREGALL,  a.  Equal ;  a  remnant  of 
the  knguage  of  Chaucer. 


Whilom  tlKniirertfcrMI  to  the  bMt 

fpi  m  Tsf,  if^wf,ltl 
Eighteen  young  men,  here  at  onr  dty  wall. 

From  forei^  jparts,  to  us  retameil  ar^ 
All  goodly  fast,  in  years  e^peregmU. 

Fatdc.  Florim,  p.  S4»  LondUlfli 
All,  beyond  all,  no  ph-egal;  yoa  are  waodered  st) 
(aside)  for  an  ass !       Marti.  JnUm.  ^nd  MelL,  iii,  1. 

FERFECT,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  certain. 

Tliou  art  petfeet  then,  onr  ship  hath  toodi'd  upon 
The  deserte  of  Bohemia.  Wimi.  fUi,  ii^S. 

1  am  perfect 
That  tht  Pannonians  and  Dalmatiuu  for 
Their  liberties  are  now  in  arms.  Cjgatb.,  Si,  1 

fFERFECTIONS.     "  Gifts  of  nature." 

Acad,  CompL,  1654. 
tFERFIT.     Ferfect 

The  rest,  which  the  tact  entiling  shall  kj  aSbnad, 


wee  will  to  our  abihtie  performe  and  peiffU 
exactly,  not  fearing  at  all  the  back-bitera  aad  do* 
pravers  of  this  so  lone  a  worke,  aa  they  hold  it. 

HoUand't  Ammiauut  Maretilhuu,  ICOB. 
Be  happie  in  your  choice,  give  to  his  merit 
What  once  you  promis'd  to  my  petitt  love. 

lie  Lott  L0d9,\t». 

And  in  the  adverbial  form,  perfiHy, 

Who  keeping  this  virgin  most  safe  for  her  fistbcr, 
now  that  she  was  by  all  the  meaaes  that  phyaidcs 
could  affoord,  perfitlg  cured. 

HoOand^t  Jwi,  MarteL,  IflQI. 

FERFORCE,  adv.  Of  necessity; 
occurring  often  in  the  phrase  force 
perforce,  which  means  of  absolute 
necessity.       See     also      Fatiemcb 

PERFORCE. 

To  FERFORCE,  v.  Smgolarly  made 
into  a  verb. 

My  ftirious  force  their  force  pnfvnfd  to  Tield. 

Mvrr.  Mag.,  p.  418. 

But  it  is  in  the  legend  of  Lord 
Hastings,  which  was  written  by 
Dolman,  a  barbarous  writer,  wholly 
destitute  of  taste. 
To  FERGE ;  from  pergo,  Latin.  To  eo 
on.  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  the 
following  passage : 

If  thou  pergeti  thus,  thou  art  still  a  companioB  for 
gaUanu.  Mit.  ofli^.  Mart.,  O.  PL.  v.  M. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Latin  word  that  is 
used  in, 

Ferge,  master  Holofemes,  perge.      Lawft  L,  L.,  n,  S. 

For  "  proceed,  master,"  &c. 
FERIAGUA,  9.  A  boat,  or  canoe; 
whether  from  the  French  pirogue,  or 
both  from  some  Indian  origin,  I 
cannot  at  present  ascertain.  The 
word  occurs  in  so  common  a  book  as 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crasoe,  and  there- 
fore may  probably  be  found  also  in 
earlier  travels. 

At  length  I  began  to  think  whether  it  was  not  posst- 
ble  fur  me  to  make  myself  a  canoe  <aperiaguM,  such 
as  the  natives  of  these  climates  make. 

VoL  i,  p.  161  and  passim. 

FERIAFT,  «.    A  bandage*  tied  on  fo^ 
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magical  purposes;  from  wepiAwrm, 
Greek.  Also  in  old  French,  jsmop^e. 
See  Cotgraye.  From  which  our  word 
most  probabl^r  came. 

IJZm.  r/,  T.i. 
Out  of  theM  Uiey  oonforme  their  diarmes,  enchjiiint- 
meatM,  perimpU. 

SarstutfsJkclaratum  of  Popish  Imp.,  S  4  b. 

%  PERIOD,  V.    To  put  a  stop  to. 

Which  failing  nim, 
Pmriods  hti  comfort.  Timon  ofAtk.,  1, 1. 

To  ptriod  oar  vain  grieringa.        Country  Qirl,  \Mlt. 

Also,  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  end,  or  cease : 

Tis  aome  pooroomftMrt  that  this  mortal  scope 

WUi  p0nod.  Barton,  Holiday's  Acknowl 

Eb  PERISH,  V.  a.    To  destroy. 

Becanae  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  thui  they, 
Mjf  ht  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 

8  Hsn,  VI,  iii,  9. 
Let  not  my  sins 
P(fri#ft  yonr  noble  youth. 

B.  and  n.  Mai^s  Trag.,  iv,  1. 
To  inch  perfections,  as  no  flattery 
Of  art  can  psrisk  now.  Ford^s  rancieSt  i,  3. 

See  the  examples  in  Todd.     The  verb 
ia   surely    obsolete;    the    participle 
perished  is  still  in  use. 
PBRIWINCKE,  for 


His  bonnet  vail'd,  ere  ever  he  could  thinks, 
Tk*  nnnily  winde  blows  off  his  periwinks. 

ffaU,Sai„iw,i. 

PERKE,  tf.    Pert;  perhaps  from |)erAr- 
inff  up  the  head. 

Tfaer  woont  in  the  winde  w>fRO  their  wnn^e  tartes, 
FtrJu  as  a  peaooeke.  ^ens.  Sksp.  Jui.,  FeSr.,  7. 

See  Todd's  Johnson.  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  it  is  still  in  use  among  the 
Tu]gar ;  but  I  much  doubt  it.  The 
origiDal  Glossary  to  the  Shepherd's 
Kalender  does  not  notice  this  word. 
PERN,  V.  To  take  profits.  A  very 
obscure  word,  probably  formed  from 
a  law-term,  pemour,  or  pernancy. 
Tithes  in  pernancy,  are  tithes  taken, 
or  that  may  be  taken,  in  kind;  there- 
fore pernancy  of  profits,  means  taking 
of  the  profits ;  and  n,  pemour  of  profits 
was  he  who  so  took  them.  Law 
Diet,  It  is  most  affectedly  intro- 
duced by  SyWester : 

And  soch  are  those,  whose  wihr,  waxen  minde. 

Takes  every  seal,  and  sails  with  every  winde; 

Not  oat  of  oonadence,  but  of  carnal  motion. 

Of  fear,  or  fitvoor,  proflt,  or  promotion ; 

Those  that  to  ease  tiieir  purse,  or  please  their  prince. 

Pern  their  profession,  their  leUgion  ndnoe. 

Dn  Bartas  TV  iv  8 

hPERNICONB.     "  Pemiedni,  old  par- 
tridges or  stagers.''  Fhrio, 

A.  Reach  those  partridges,  or  aooBtaiaa  itarei  with 
redbils. 

P.  B«t  what  if  it  were  a  young  pomUemif  yon  say 
it  wonld  be  batter,  and  it  ia  of  an  hotand  diy  natore. 

FiMsngw  ef  Brntmuto,  1618. 


PERPETUANA,  «.  A  sort  of  stuff;  by 
its  name  it  should  be  something  like 
everlasting.  See  Wit's  Interp.,  p. 
115. 

Ferfstuana  is  for  pedants  and  attnmies  elarkei. 

Owl^s  Aim,  Frogn,for  Mercers,  p.  8S. 

Under  the  Italian  word  Duraforte, 
Florio  says,  "  Strong-endure,  lasting- 
strong,  the  name  of  a  horse.  Also 
the  stuff,  perpetuana,** 

f  1948.  Sept.  8.  It.  paid  the  npholsterer  for  a  ooui- 
terpayne  to  tiie  yellow  perpetuana  bed    .    8/.  lOv. 

Sir  B.  Derin^s  Jeeonnt  Book, 

fPERSCRUTE.    To  search  thoroughly. 

In  i^glande  howe  many  alyons  hath  and  doth  dwell  of 
all  maner  of  nacyons,  let  every  man  judge  the  eaose 
why  and  wherefore,  yf  they  have  reason  to  perscrute 
tiie  matter.    Bordt?s  IntroautHom  of  Knowledge,  n.  d. 

PERSPECTIVE,  s,  ApparenUy  used 
for  a  kind  of  optiod  deception, 
showing  different  objects  through  or 
in  the  glass,  from  what  appeared 
without  it;  like  the  anamorphosis. 
Speaking  of  a  brother  and  sister,  very 
like  to  each  other,  it  is  said. 

One  &ce,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons, 
A  naixxxtl  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not. 

Twelfth  N.,^X 
A  pictare  of  a  chancellor  of  France  presented  to  the 
common  beholder  a  multitade  of  little  faces ; — but  if 
one  did  look  at  it  through  a  perspective,  there 
appeared  only  the  single  pourtraicture  of  the  chan- 
cellor. Bumane  Industry,  cited  by  Mr.  Todd. 

PERSPECTIVELY,  adv.  Used  appa- 
rently  with  the  same  allusion. 

Yes,  my  lord,  yon  see  them  perspeetively,  the  cities 
turn'd  mto  a  maid.  Een.  V,  v,  3. 

PERSPICIL,  s.  A  telescope,  or  glass 
for  distant  vision. 

Sir,  'tis  a  perspieil,  the  best  under  heav*ns 
With  this  111  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  desk'd,  as 


Twelve  long  miles  off,  aa  you  see  Paul's  from  Uighgate. 

Albumaz^  O.  PL,vu,  189. 
Let  her  be 
Ne'er  so  fur  distant,  yet  chronology— 
Will  have  m  perspieil  to  find  her  out. 

Crash,  Verses  to  Isaaetan'i  Chronol, 

Johnson  (juotes  also  Glanvil. 

And  those  bnng  all  vour  helps  and  perspidls. 

To  see  me  at  best  aavantage,  and  augment 

My  form  as  I  come  forth.    B.  Jons.  Staple  qf  N.,  i,  I. 

PERSUADE,  s.    Persuasion. 

The  king's  entreats, 
Fersuades  of  friends,  business  of  state,  my  honours, 
Marriu^e  ritea,  nor  aught  that  can  be  nam'd. 
Since  Lelia's  loss,  can  move  him. 

B.  #•  Fl.  FaUltf.  Friends,  i,  1. 
Were  her  husband  from  her. 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  persuades. 

SoUman  ^rrerseda,  act  iv,  Cmg.  of  Dr.,  ii,p.  260. 

PERSWAY,  V.     To  soften,  or  mitigate. 

The  creeping  venmn  of  which  subtle  serpent,  as  some 
late  writers  affirm,  neither  the  cutting  of  the  perilous 
plant,  nor,  fcc  8m.,  can  any  way  persway,  or/usuage. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  FInr,  act  ii. 

fTo  PERTURBATE.     To  confuse ;  to 
cause  confusion. 
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Aid  tbOM  wbieh  Ant  br  ilkhi  C0l  op«  liM  firteb 
TkooiiMQOQi  might  of  foot  aio^ptrhiritUt. 

PBS.  Of  uncertain  meaning;  possibly, 
it  may  be  put  for  piece,  meaning  tbe 
piece  of  cloth  with  which  the  work 
was  to  be  done. 

My  Kamner  tat  her  down  on  her  pes,  and  bad  me 
nacE  thy  brechea.  G*mm.  OurL,  O.  ?U  ^  13. 

The  prologue  had  told  us  Uiat  she 

8at  pnynif  and  patching  of  Hodg  her  man'a  bricbe. 

PBST^E,  s.  The  leg  and  leg-bone  of 
an  animal,  most  frequently  a  pig,  in 
the  phrase  a  ^'pettie  of  pork." 
Probably  from  the  similarity  between 
a  leg-bone,  and  a  pestle,  used  in  a 
mortar.  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
mnroon  of  bacon. 

with  ihaving  yon  ahine  like  a  pntU  of  pork. 

Damom  /•  PitM,,  Q.  PL,  i,  828. 
Tet  I  can  aet  mr  Gmllio's  dieting, 
A  pe$lU  of  a  lark,  or  plover'a  wing. 

HM,  &U.,  ir.  4. 

That  is,  something  ridiculously  small. 

Yon  ahall  aa  commonW  ace  leggea  of  men  hang  np,  aa 
here  with  na  you  shall  find  p<stfls  of  porke,  or  leggea 
Ol  veale.  Hraly's  Disc,  o/a  New  WorU,  p.  161. 

Here  ia  tipettU  of  a  portigne,  sir, 
lia  excellent  meat  with  sour  aance. 

B.  and  Fl.  Sea  Voyage^  i,  1. 

The  jest  here  consists  in  speaking  of 
a  gold  coin  (a  portigue)  as  eatable 
meat,  to  starving  sailors,  whose  ava- 
rice had  ruined  all.  The  same  speaker 
recommends  gold  chains  to  them  for 
sausages ;  implying,  *'  since  you  were 
■0  fond  of  gold,  eat  it  if  you  can." 
2.  Also  the  short  staff  of  a  constable, 
or  bailiff;  probably  from  the  same 
similitude  : 

One  whiff  at  theaepewter-bnttoned  shonlder-alappera, 
to  try  whether  thia  chopping  knife  or  their  peatelU 
were  tbe  better  wei^>ona. 

.  ^»r«,.«T«  <^^P»'  ^«3'-n«y.  i^  1 ;  Anc  Dr..  ir,  76. 

fPETENT.     Competent? 

Yet  these  twaine  may  (1  mean  drinesse  and  moiatnre, 
or  cold  and  hot)  bee  prtent  to  the  aame  subject,  by 
comparing  them  with  others  in  other  subjects :  aa  man 
ia  both  hot  and  cold.    Optiek  Glaue  of  Uumon,  1639. 

fPETER-GUKNER. 

It  was  a  shame  that  poore  hHrmelraae  birds  could  not 
be  suffered  in  such  pittifuU  cold  weatlier  to  save 
themselves  nnder  a  bush,  when  every  lowsie  beggiir 
had  the  aame  libertie,  but  that  every  paltrie  Peter- 
gunner  must  shoote  fire  and  briniatone  at  them. 

Ike  CoU  Yeare,  1614. 

PETER-MAN,  *.  A  familiar  term  for 
a  fisherman  on  the  Thames ;  from 
the  occupation  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  parch-ment:  'twould 
make  good  boota  for  a  Peler-man  to  catch  aalmon  in. 

Eashrard  Hoe,  0.  PL,  Iv,  227. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kind  of 
Sahermen— belonging  to  the  Ihamea.  call'd  Hebber- 
men,  PeUnmm,  and  Trawlermen. 

BmePi  Lomdimep.,  p.  li. 


I  ha¥t  laen  alto  Peier-iomi, 

fishing-boat. 
PETER-SEB-MB,  PBTER-8A-M] 
PETER-SEMINB  (for  it  ia  i 
in  ail  those  ways,  and  Bometim< 
Peeter).  a  sort  of  wine ;  the 
apparently  much  corrupted,  bn 
what  original,  I  have  not  been 
trace.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  S 
wine: 

Peter-$ee-wu  ahall  waah  thy  nowl. 
And  Malli«>  glaases  fox  thee. 

MiddL  ^pax.  Gipseg,  iii,  1 ;  Anc  Dt 
Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottlsof 
meene,  a  pottle  of  chamico. 
Peter-$e-mea,  or  headstrong  ehamieo. 
Sherry  and  Rob-o-davy  here  could  flov. 

J.  Taylor,  PraUe  ofUamfm 

By  Canary  thus  1  charge  thee. 
By  Britain^metheglin,  and  peeter. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

B.  a»d  Fl.  Cim 
From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacks,  aa 
Chamio.  Sherry,  Canary,  Leatica,  Palemo.  Fr 
peter-Me.mee,  he  PkUocoikomisU  (168 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  aeye 
those  wines  are  not  Spanisl 
curious  rhyme,  entitled,  "  Vane 
Foure  Humours,  in  Qoalitie, 
Quantitie,'*  thus  mentions  this : 

I  am  mightie  melancholy. 


And  a  quart  of  sacke  will  cure  me; 

am  cholericke  as  auy, 

Quart  of  claret  will  secure  me. 


I  am  pklegmatieke  as  may  be, 

Peter-see-me  must  inure  me ; 
I  am  sanguiue  for  a  ladie, 
And  coole  Bhenish  ahall  cnnjnre  me. 

Lav*  qf  DrinJtii 
-fLiatica  or  Corsica  could  not 
From  their  owne  bearing  breeding  bonnds  ht 
Peter-ee-mea,  or  head  strun);  Charnico, 
Sherry,  nor  Rob-o-Davy  here  could  flow. 

Taylor's  Wbri 

fPETIGREE.     A  pedigree. 

Oenealogia.  Cic.  A  genealogie,  generation, 
linage,  alocke,  or  race.  Jiom 

Then  shall  be  aearch'd,  if  possible  it  be, 
Before  Cams  birth,  to  flndc  his  petigre* ; 
Then  i^  some  famous  coat  of  ilrnies  contriT*d 
From  many  worthy  families  deriv'd. 

Tayhr^s  Work 

PETITORY,  a.  Petitionary.  F 
and  Latin. 

And  oft  perfum'd  mj petitory  stile 
With  civet-speech.  Lwgua,  O.  Fl 

Mr.  Todd  gives  this  example,  i 
have  not  met  with  another. 

PETREL,  corrupted  from  pec 
A  breastplate,  or  any  covering  f 
breast.  See  Blount*s  Glo: 
under  Pectoral.  "A  petrel, 
torale.'*     Coles'  Diet. 

That  if  the  petretl  like  the  crupper  be. 

aaringi,  Epig 
Aoudft  their  ^<ri/  ituidt  another  pike. 

8gl9.  Du  BaH, 
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TEL,  «.  A  carbine,  a  light  gan 
I  by  a  horseman.  "Sclopus 
ria."  Coles.  Petroneil,  or 
il,  French. 

e  his  brave  hone  like  a  whirlwind  bear  him 

;he  combatantB,  and  in  a  moment 

c'd  hit  petronel,  with  such  rare  aim, 

the  adverse  party,  from  his  horse 

tbled  dead.  B.  ^  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  i,  1. 

vith  p€tro%tl  npheav'd, 

of  shield,  the  blow  received. 

Uudihr.,  1,  ii,  1.  788. 
>e  never  an  ale-hoose  in  England,  not  any  so 
lay-pole  on  a  coantry  ^eeue,  but  seta  forth 
»eli  pettemeU  or  demilances  to  the  paper 
n  Paules  church-yard. 

JEUtume/roM  Femauut,  liKM. 

r.     A  name  for  tobacco. 

I  wee  have  beene  credibly  informed  ....  that 
b  (alias  weed)  ycleped  tobacco,  (aliai)  trinidado, 
tun,  alias,  necocianum,  a  long  time  hath  been 
inall  nse  and  motion.   TayUn^$  Workti,  1630. 

SLLOW,  «.  A  person  who  sat 
same  pew  at  church. 

le  day  at  church,  she  made  mone  to  her  pew* 
Westward  for  Smelts,  D  1  b. 

letaphorically,  a  companion: 

ket  her  psw-fellow  with  other's  moan. 

JUek.  in,  iv,  4. 

Id  make  him  pve-feUo»  with  a  lord's  steward 

Northward  Hos. 
was  a  treuantly  scholler  in  the  noble  nniver- 
Cambridge,  though  I  hope  I  had  as  good  a 
ce  as  other  of  my  pew-fsUows.  [Beference 
J 

ther  authorities  in  Steeyens's 
n  Rich.  Ill,  i.  c.  Sir  J.  Haw- 
sserted  the  word  to  be  still  in 

God !"  said  Opinion,  "  the  devill  he  will  as 
lee  hath  not  scene  the  insides  of  a  church 
ren  yearea,  uolesse  with  devotion  to  pick  a 
)r  pervert  some  honest  man's  wife  he  would 
Me  be  f  »«<<  withall ;  villanie  is  his  oontem- 
'  Man  in  tks  Moone,  1609. 

Ry   considered  as   costly    fur- 

of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 

and  brasa,  and  all  things  that  belong 

e  or  housekeeping.     Tavung  of  Shrew,  act  ii. 

i  Northumberland  House-hold 
it  appears  that  pewter  was  hired 
year,  even  in  noble  families. 
B,  or  PHEARE.  See  Fere. 
BZE,  FEAZE,  or  FEIZE.  To 
le,  or  beat.  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
terpretations  of  this  word ;  the 
3m  sir  Thomas  Smith,  de  Ser- 
inglicOf  which  explains  it  injila 
re,  to  separate  a  twist  into 
threads ;  the  other  to  comb  or 
Whatever  may  have  been  the 
il  meaning,  the  allusive  sense, 
ich  it  occurs,  ia  evidently  to 
»e  or   humble.    In    the   first 


instance  it  is  aaid,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  by  Sly  the  tinker,  to  his 
wife: 

m  phesMs  yoQ,  i'  faith.  Tkaung  qfShr^  lOue, 

In  another,  Ajax  says  of  Achilles, 

An  he  be  pnrad  with  me,  III  pheets  his  pride. 

2V0.  and  Cress.,  ii,  8. 
Come,  will  yon  quarrel?  I  wfilfeite  you,  drrah. 

B.  Jons.  Jlek.,  ▼,  I. 

Mr.  Gifibrd  who  is  a  West-countiry 
man,  acknowledges  it  as  a  word  of 
that  country.  He  says,  "  It  does  not 
mean,  as  Whalley  supposes,  to  drive; 
but  to  beatt  to  chastize,  to  humble,  &c. 
in  which  sense  it  may  be  heard  every 
day.*'  That  is,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Note  on  the  above  paseage. 
Stanyhurst,  however,  used  it  for  to 
drive  away : 

We  are  tonzed,  and  firmn  lisSyfeased, 

Translqfrtrgik 

Here  it  means  to  humble : 

O  peerlet  you,  or  els  no  one  alive 

Your  pride  serves  yon  to  feats  them  all  alone. 

rartheniads  apud  PutlenJL,  p.  180. 

Sec  Steevens's  note  on  Tam.  Shr. 

PHEWTERER.    See  Fbutebee. 
fPHILAUTIE.     Self-love.    Gr. 

They  forbeare  not  to  make  profesaion  of  shewing  light 
to  others,  being  so  puffed  up  with  philautie,  and seJfe- 
eonceit  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  Idli, 

PHILIP,  or  contracted  into  Phip.  A 
familiar  appellation  for  a  sparrow ; 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  their 
note  to  that  sound. 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owie  does  crj, 

they  fly. 
Ljfljf's  Mother  BomHs,  iii,  4, 


Fhip,  phip,  the  sporrowes  as  thei 


Hence  the  allusion  following,  by  a 
person  named  Philip  : 

G.  Good  leave,  good  PhiUp, 

P.  Philip  I  sparrow?  JT. /oiU,^l. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  name  at 
length,  and  the  contraction,  in  one 
sonnet,  addressed  to  a  sparrow.  He 
begins. 

Good  brother  PMUp,  I  have  borne  yon  kmf  . 

And  he  ends. 

Leave  that,  sir  Phip,  lett  off  yonr  necke  be  wrooof . 

Aslropkel,  8.  88. 
Had  he  but  the  perseverance 
Of  a  cock-sparrow,  that  will  come  at^  PhiUp, 
And  cannot  write  nor  read,  poor  fool. 

The  mdow,0.  PL,  zii.  S77. 

Philip  Sparrow  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  early  poets.  Skelton  has 
an  elegy  upon  one,  which  he  calls  "A 
litle  boke  of  Philip  Sparrow;'*  and 
G.  Gkscoigne  writes  also  ''The  praise 
of  Philip  Sparrow.**  Both  have  the 
contraction  of  the  name  to  Phip  ;  bat. 
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what  b  odd  enough,  Oascoigne'B 
Philip  18  a  female  throughout  the 
Doem  * 

^hen  PkiUp  Irst  to  go  to  b«d. 
It  ia  a  heftven  to  heare  my  PUfM^ 
How  »k$  can  chiipe  with  cbery  lip. 

Gaseoignt^s  Wiiitt,  p.  870. 

PHILIP  AND  CHEYNeY.     Some  kind 
of  ornament,  or  rather  a  Bort  of  Btuff. 

A  goodly  ihare  1 
Twin  vat  a  lady  Marcein  PkUip  ami  Cktifnt^, 
With  toree  iinaU  bugle  laeet. 

So  it  is  read  in  hoth  the  folio  editions. 
The  annotator  of  1750  conjectures 
Philippine  cheyney,  which  he  says  is 
*'  a  sort  of  stuff  at  present  in  common 
use,  hut  goes  now  hj  the  name  of 
Harrateen."  On  what  authority  he 
decides  the  identity  of  these  articles, 
he  has  not  told  us ;  hut  it  is  certain 
that  Philip  and  cheney  was  a  current 
name  for  some  kind  of  stuff.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water- 
poet: 

No  cloth  of  nlTer,  g:old,  or  tisiae  her^ 

Pkiliv  and  cknnjf  nerer  woold  appear 

Within  our  bounds.  trmtt  ^  ffempteed. 

The  conjecture  of  Philippine,  there- 
fore, though  it  sounds  probable, 
wants  confirmation. 
PHILISIDES.  One  of  the  poetical 
names  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  evidently 
formed  from  portions  of  the  two 
names,  Philip  and  Sidnej.  It 
appears  first  in  ''A  Pastoral 
^glogue  on  the  Death  of  Bit  Philip,'* 
which  is  printed  among  Spenser's 
Poems.  See  Todd's  edit.,  vol.  viii, 
p.  76. 

PkiUridet  is  dead,  be.  Line  8. 

Often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
friends,  introductory  to  the  two  parts 
of  Browne's  Pastorals;  in  one  of 
which  it  is  said. 

Numbers,  curious  eares  to  please, 

Leani*d  he  of  PAOwiiM, 

Kala  loves  him,  Sec.  Sigmd  B.  Hepoard. 

Before  the  second  book,  one  says  of 
Browne,  that 

He  masters  no  low  soule,  who  hopes  to  please 
The  nephew  of  the  brave  PkiUiuus. 

That  is,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
son  of  the  sister  of  Sidney,  to  whom 
that  book  is  dedicated.  See  Beloe's 
Anecd.  of  Liter.,  vol.  vi,  p  59.  The 
name,  however,  was  invented  by  him- 
self.   We  have  "  the  kd  PAt7inde«." 


Aread.,  B.  iii,  p.  394.  Eel.  3< 
the  edition  of  1724,  PhUisidee 
explained,  vol.  iii.  Explanai 
Charaeiers,  p.  3.  Bishop  Hi 
so  styles  him : 

He  knows  the  grace  of  that  new  elegance, 
Which  sweet  Pkitisidet  fetch'd  of  late  from : 

fPHILOSOPHER'S  EGG. 

▲n  approved  medicine  for  the  plagrne,  e 
pkiloMpktrs  egg:  It  is  a  most  excellent 
tive  against  afi  poysons,  or  dangerous  disc 
draw  towards  the  heart— Take  a  new  laid 
break  a  hole  so  broad  as  you  may  take  out  t 
clean  from  the  volk,  then  take  1  ounce  of  aal 
mingle  it  with  the  ydk,  &e. 

Tht  Comnteu  of  Kenfs  Choie4  Jfiim 

PHILOSOPHER'S  GAME,  or,  a 
ing  to  some,  PHILOSOPHY  G 
A  game  played  with  men  of 
di£ferent  forms,  round,  triai 
and  square,  on  a  board  reset 
two  chess  boards  united,  th« 
black  and  white.  It  is  mentioi 
Burton,  in  the  same  light  as  ch 
too  anxious  to  suit  studious  mt 
whom,  if  melancholy  should 
from  over  much  study,  it  migl 
more  harm  than  good."  Ch 
he  says, 

A  sport  for  idle  gentlewomen,  souldiers  in 
ana  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  i 
busie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogeUier 
nient  for  such  as  are  students.    The  like  I 
of  CL  Bruzer's  pkiloiopkg  gamt. 

AiuU.  ofMdmic 

Bruxer  published  an  account 
which  was  printed  by  H.  St 
in  1514.  Strutt  has  de8cribe< 
some  degree  from  a  Sloaniai 
451,  and  has  shown  the  arranj 
of  the  men  in  Plate  30.  See  2 
&c.,  p.  277.  Dr.  Drake  also 
of  it  in  his  Shakesp.,  &c., 
p.  271. 

^Ag€.  Of  all  games  (wherein  is  no  bodily  e 
is  most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wim 
therefore  was  named  the  pkihtophers*  atom 
it  there  is  no  deceyte  or  guyle,  the  witte  t 
made  more  sharpe,  and  the  remembrance  q 
and  therefore  maye  bee  need  moderately. 

NorlkSrooke,  Treatisg  agaitut  BU 

fPHRENTEZY.     Phrensy.      W 

1638. 
PHYSNOMY,  #.   A  corrupt  cont 

of  physiognomy,  as  used  for 

countenance. 

Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  Eng^h  name,  but  his 
is  more  hotter  in  France  than  here.    JWs  I 
Who  both  in  favour,  and  in  princely  looke. 
As  well  as  in  the  romd's  true  quaUtie, 
Doth  represent  his  faUier's  jiJigrMOMM. 
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IgOMikt  eoBiisU  not  in  paiw  hot  fkgtnomf. 

Oma  Fmntir,  CUtiurs  C*Ur-CJmr.,  p.  10. 
»*«■<»*  all  your  pAuaMucr. 

irt  of  physiognomy : 

t  for  if  my  jiMiMMqr  deceive  me  not, 
ro  are  bora  to  be . . .  ooxrombt. 

md.,  Douitf.  Heir,  ii,  1. 

E,  «.»  for  a  piazza,  or,  more 
Tly,  an  arcade.  Thoueh  this  is 
I  mere  vulgarism  of  the  lowest 
,  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
ed  more  respectable,  since  Coles 
idmitted  it  into  his  Dictionary. 
3  who  now  use  it  pronounce  it 
\  and  A.  In  the  Dictionary  it  is 
irly  spelt: 

Italian  piazza  is  in  fact  exactly 
french  place,  though  it  is  now 
;ht  to  mean  a  set  of  buildings 
chea. 

B,«.  A  grievous  crime,  requiring 
tion  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  from 
/tern,  Latin,  which  meant  origi- 
an  expiation,  and  afterwards  an 
'guilt  requiring  such  satisfaction. 
Todd  thinks  that  the  English 
was  once  common,  having  found 
[juently  in  Howell.  He  quotes 
lishop  King  for  it.  Not  having 
nth  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
many  other  Latinisms,  it  was 
led  to  those  who  were  scholars, 
ected  scholarship.  I  borrow  his 
pies: 

fcy  I  withoatpMcfr  fbrget  in  the  rtxi  lait  leene 
of  hie  liUeet  actioni  amongst  oi,  woat  be  then 

Bp.  King,  Serm^  p.  6S. 
r  the  papa  that  gare  them  snck,  can  there  be  a 
rfim  againat  nature.  HoweUf  EngU  Tmrs. 
iraa  acoonntel  a  mmeuUmt  action  of  the  kinga 
If.  thoogfa  iome  We  not  itock  to  say. 
V.  WiUom's  James  ll^l^' 

ov  nine  dayes  the  people  feasted  had,  and 

tanaU 

1  with  olEringB  due,  and  nnne  had  made  the 

ato&ll, 

nmd  t^pOUtuf  winde  eftsoones  to  deepe  their 

ipdothcalL  Ftryi^.  If  PU«r.  10OU. 

30N,  #.  A  rogue,  thief,  or  pirate ; 
piearo,  Spanish,  meaning  the 

raMeet  to  stormi  and  springinff  of  leaks,  to 
and  pUarotms.  HotoeU,  Uit.,  U,  89. 

rigatea  should  be  always  in  the  Downs  to  chase 
m  from  infesting  the  coast       Id.  Clareadm, 

i  examples  are  from  Todd's  John- 
but  the  word  is  there  derived 
the  Italian ;  whereas  it  ia  Spanish, 


as  we  may  see  in  the  following  passage, 
where  it  is  used  as  piekero,  which  is 
nearer  the  ori^nal : 

The  arte  of  cocoquismo  and  Germania,  used  by  oar 
Spanish  fUkeroet  (1  mean,  fllching,  foistinf ,  niming. 
Jilting)  we  defy.    Sotamk  Otpijft  ii,  1 ;  Anc  ur.,  it,  184^ 

In  Shirley's  Opportunity,  an  imperti- 
nent valet  is  pretending  to  be  a  Span- 
ish prince,  and  tells  a  boy  that  he 
will  prefer  him,  but  is  only  laughing 
at  him : 

Thou  Shalt  be  hpiearo,  in  your  laugoage,  a  pege;  mj 
chief  piMTo.  Aetii. 

f  I  am  become  the  talk 
Of  every  piMTo  and  ladion. 

SkirU^,  The  Brotken,  1658. 

PICCADEL,  or  PICKADILL.  Pieke- 
dillekenz,  Dutch  ;  piccadille,  French. 
See  Cotgrave.  A  piece  set  round  the 
edge  of  a  garment,  whether  at  the  top 
or  bottom ;  most  commonly  the  collar. 
Blount  describes  it  as  '*  a  kind  of  stiff 
collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a  band." 

This  (halter)  is  a  eoarae  wearing; 
Twill  sit  bat  scurrily  upon  this  collar ; 
Bat  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  piehuM, 

B.andlt  PifarJa^  ii,  9. 
Or  of  that  truth  olpichuriiU,  in  clothes 
Tto  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er  ladies. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Au,  ii,  9. 
W\\h  a  hairVbreadth  error,  there's  a  shoulder-piece 
en^  and  the  base  of  a  pickadille  in  puneto. 

Maee.  Fatal  Dowry,  iv.  1. 
In  erory  thing  she  [woman]  mutt  be  monsteroos, 
VLtxpweadil  abore  her  crown  upbears. 

Drayton,  Moonca^,  p.  489. 

It  seems  there  was  an  order  made  by 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
when  the  king  was  expected  there  in 
1615,  against  wearing  |ncArai/e/tf,  or 
peeeadilloeZf  as  they  were  also  called, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  these 
lines : 

But  leare  it,  schoUr,  leare  it,  and  take  it  not  in  snuff, 
For  he  that  wears  no  oictadel,  br  law  may  wear  a  ruff. 
Cambr.  Mag.  Hawa.  Jgnorammi,  p.  cxriL 
f  Which  for  a  Spanish  blocke  his  lands  doth  sul. 
Or  for  to  buy  a  standing  pieiadeU  f 

Pae^uiF*  Night-of,  1619. 
■K)r  one  that  at  the  tallowes  made  her  will. 
Late  choaked  with  tnc  hangmans  piekadilL 
In  wluch  respect,  a  sow,  a  cat,  a  mare, 
lion  modest  then  these  foolish  femalea  are. 

Tayhr'e  Workee,  1880. 

PICCADILLT.  It  seems  agreed  that 
this  street  was  named  from  the  above 
ornament.     Blount  says. 

That  famous  ordinary  near  St.  James's,  called  JPicla- 
iiUg,  took  denomination  from  this,  that  one  Hig^;ins, 
a  taylor,  who  built  it,  got  Bsost  ol  his  estate  br  meea- 
lan  an  were  much  in  fuu» 


4X00$,  which  in  the  Ian  a|e  were  much 

Bailey  makes  Higgins  build  the  street ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
built  a  few  houses,  besides  that  which 
became  famous  as  an  ordinary ;  and 
that  the  street,  gradually  extending^ 
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Btill  preseired  the  name.  The  com- 
piler of  Dodley's  Dictionary  of  London 
and  Westminster,  partly  confirms  this 
opinion. 

f  Farewd,  my  deareit  TiemUiiUjf, 

Notorious  for  ^eat  dinners ; 
Oh !  what  a  tennis-court  was  tiiere  1 

AlsM  I  too  good  for  sinners. 

Wit  and  DroUery,  168S,  p.  80. 

PICK,  for  pike,  or  spike.  The  sharp 
point  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  buckler. 

Take  down  ray  buckler, 
And  iweep  the  cobwebs  oflf,  and  grind  the  pick  on't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Rnengtt  iv,  1. 

Picks  are  put  jocularly  for  forks : 

Undone,  without  redemption,  he  eats  with  ptcib. 

Ibid.,  Mom.  Tho.,  i«  9. 

Spoken  of  a  traveller.     See  Forks. 
To  PICK  A  THANK.  To  perform  some 
servile  or  mean  act,  for  the  sake  of 
eainine  favour. 

Tine  heids  will  pick  a  quarrell  with  me,  if  all  be  not 
eurions,  and  flatteren  a  thanke  if  anie  thing  be  cur- 
rant. Euphues,  A  i  b. 
Or  doth  he  mean  that  thou  would'stf  iciF  a  Ihatik. 
No  sure,  for  of  that  fault  I  count  thee  frank. 

Sir  J.  Earing t.  Epigr^  66. 
'  By  slariah  fawning,  or  by  picking  thanks. 

mther.  Brit.  Bern.,  p.  80. 

PICK-THANK,  9.  A  flatterer,  a  person 
who  is  studious  to  gain  favour,  or  to 
pick  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks, 
A  word  so  common  once,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  favorite. 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  Rreatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thaus,  and  base  news- mongers. 

1  Henry  IF,  iil.  9. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  pickthtmk,  and  a  Iyer.  Fnrfax. 

See  Johnson. 

Also  as  an  adjective.    Thus  Poole,  in 

his  Parnassus,  gives  it  as  an  epithet 

both  to  sycophant  and  parasite.     So, 

in    lady    Eliz.    Carew's    tragedy    of 

Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of  Jewry,  we 

have 

Base,  pick-tkank  devil.  Sten.  Note. 

f  First  they  derided  their  bands,  and  insinuated  them- 
Belves  into  the  fnmilys  of  the  poor  good  natured 
tenants;  tlien  tliey  carry'd  picktkank  stories  from 
one  to  anoUier.    Buckingham's  Works,  cd.  1706,  ii,  lid. 

PICK-TOOTH,  *.  This  common  and 
necessary  implement,  now  more  com- 
monly called  a  tooth-pick^  was  not  a 
native  invention,  but  was  imported 
by  travellers  from  Italy  and  France ; 
and  the  using  of  it  in  public  was  long 
deemed  an  affected  mark  of  gentility. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  display  of 
it,  as  a  trophy,  seems  to  have  been 
the  wearing  it  in  the  hat.  Sir  Thomas 
Orerbury  thus  winds  up  his  descrip^ 


tion  of  a  courtier,  who,  of  coarse,  wii 
supposed  to  be  the  pink  of  fiashion : 

If  you  find  him  not  heere.  yon  ahaU  find  him  in  Paaki, 
with  ^Lpick'iooth  m  Aw  kiu,  •  oape  eidlce,  and  a  kag 
atockins.  ^      Chtnct.  4,  ed.  14th. 

Of  an  idle  gallant,  bidiop  Earle  lays, 
that 


Hit  jBt«(>tooM  bears  a 


inUt 


nil 


What  a  neat  ease  tApidt4ooiks  he  earriea  abovt  \am 
still.  B.Jm».M9myMLmU^R^if,L 

See  TooTH-PiCK. 

tAnd  tiien  retire  to  mj  castle  at  Helsea,  and  ttun 
write  a  new  poem,  that  I  have  taken  paines  in,  abaort 
these  ten  yeares.    It  is  in  prayse  oi  pickttootMss, 

Tragedjf  ofEcgmm,  lOL 
f  No  not  a  bodkin,  pincase.  all  they  send 
Or  carry  all,  what  erer  they  can  happe  on, 
Ev'n  to  the  pretty  pick-tooth,  whose  each  end 
Oft  por^'d  the  reucks  of  eontinnal  cepoa. 


t  A  corions  parke. 

Do.  Pal'd  round  about  with  pick-ttetk^ 

Bamdolpk*s  Jm^nUt,  1640. 

fPICK-PACK.  The  older  form  of  pick- 
a-back,  t.  e.,  carried  like  a  pack  over 
the  shoulders. 

Some  two  or  three  meet  in  a  hole 
Together,  their  state  to  condole, 
Tet  none  of  them  knowes  what  therf  lack, 
Unlesse  they'd  be  brought  \iomt  p%ck-p«uk* 

HonuraUMci*,im. 
Well,  He  ferret  erery  altar  in  the  church  fbr  her,  and 
enquire  at  every  house  in  Toledo  but  lie  find  her. 
And  if  I  meet  her.  He  have  her  to  him.  tho  it  be  on 
pick-pack.  Wnugling  Lmtn,  WTl* 

PICKED,  a.  Nicely  spruced  out  in 
dress.  "  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
birds,  who  dress  themselves  hj picking 
out,  or  pruning,  their  broken  or 
superfluous  feathers."     Steevens. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as 
it  were;  too  peregrinate,  aa  I  may  call  it. 

£.  £.  £of<;  ▼,  I. 
Why  then  1  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  picked  man  of  countries.  JT.  /oAn,  i,  1. 

The  age  is  grown  wo  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  pea* 
sant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  eoaxtiov  he  galli 
his  kibe.  MsmL,w,l. 

Tis  such  a  picked  feUow,  not  a  hairs 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  standa  in  print. 

Ckapwum's  JU  Fools,  O.  PL,  ir,  181. 
Certain  quaint,  pickt,  and  neat  companions,  attired— 
a  la  mode  de  fnnce.       Greene's  Ikf.  of  C.  Catckina. 

So  it  is  in  Chaucer,  "  He  kembeth 
him,  he  proineth,  and  piketh*' 
Cant.  Tales,  9885.  All  the  expla- 
nations frompiked  shoes,  beards,  &c., 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose;  nor 
from  the  sense  oi  picked^  aa  meaning 
selected,  picked  out. 
PICKEDEVANT,  #.  The  pointed  part 
of  the  beard,  as  once  worn.  A  fan- 
tastic gallant  is  described  as, 

A  man  consisting  of  hpiekedestnt  and  two  mnsta* 
choes,  to  defeat  him  there  ne«^  but  three  dippes  of 
a  pair  of  cizzars.  FodU^s  Fam,,  901,  ed,  1617. 

See  PiKB-DEVAKT. 

fPICKEDLY.    Neatly. 
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Doom!  thoa  not  we  within  the  gste  t  eompan^f  e  of 
womeo,  the  whiehe  leeme  to  be  of  good  dtapoeition 
•ad  wdl  ofdred,  haTing  their  apperell  not  gale  bat 
qrmple,  nor  be  thd  lo  trymme  nor  lo  piekedfy 
attind  at  the  other  be. 

Tks  Taik  qfCe^,  ly  Pojfng*»  n.  d. 

PICKEDNESS,  «.  Neat,  spruce 
niceness.  After  speaking  of  those 
who  are  always  *'  kempt  and  per- 
fumed/' and  exceedingly  curious  in 
mending  little  imperfections,  Ben 
Jonson  says, 

Tbo  mnch  picktiiuu  la  not  manly. 

DuecverieSf  p.  116. 

Yrompieked,  in  the  senseahove  noticed . 
To  PICKEER.    To  roh  or  pUlage ;  from 
the  Italian.    Not  much  in  use,  if  at  all. 
Johnson  quotes  Hudihras  for  it. 

iYti  that'a  bat  a  preladioas  blisi, 
Two  ionlfl  puktwtng  in  a  kiM. 

ClitelmuPs  Work»,  1687. 

PICKEERER,  9.  One  who  robs  or 
pickeers. 

The  tXxkhfickeerer.  the  robnit  ehorch-warden 
Of  Lincolne'f  Inn  back-corner. 

CUtelaMtTs  Poems,  1687,  p.  186. 

PICKBRELL,  «.  A  young  pike;  a 
diminutive  from  pike.  In  Merrett's 
Pinax,  or  Catalogue,  we  have  "  Maxi- 
mo8  Yocat  Oesner  luces,  parvos  pick- 
erels;'* and  Coles  has  "Pickerel, 
Inciolns,  lucius  parvus.''  One  author, 
comparing  them  to  ships,  says,  "  The 
pikes  are  the  taller  ships,  the  pickerels 
of  a  middle  sort,  and  the  Jacks  the 
pinnaces."     Cens.  Lit.,  x,  p.  128. 

Like  aa  the  little  roach 
Maat  elae  be  eat,  or  leape  npon  the  ahore. 
When  aa  the  hangry  pickerm  doth  approach. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  308. 

Izaak  Walton  speaks  of  a  weed  called 
piekerel-vreed ;  because,  according  to 
Gesner,  pikes  are  bred  in  it,  by  the 
help  of  the  sun's  heat  I  Part  I,  cb.  yiii, 
init. 
fPIGKERIE.    Pillage. 

Both  thefte  and  «ta(»ri«  were  qoite  mppreaied. 

OoUmsked^Un, 

fPICKLE.    To  pick. 

The  wren,  who  leehig  (preat  with  ileepe  deaire) 
Nile'a  poyaony  pirate  preia  the  sliniT  uioar, 
Sodainiy  come,  and  hq^ping  him  before. 
Into  hia  aiouth  lie  sldpa,  hia  teeth  he  ficklu, 
Qeaaeth  hia  palate,  and  hia  throat  loticklea. 

Dv  BttrUu. 

PICT-HATCH.  A  noted  tavern  or 
brothel  in  Turnmill,  commonly  called 
Tumbull  street,  Cow-erost,  Clerk- 
enwell ;  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of 
both  sexes. 

60,— n duMTt  knife  and  •thoogs"^  JOB'  manor  of 
Plc«4afe*r-C0.  Mtrr.  W.  W.,  ii,  8. 


The  lordship 
Of  Tombal  so,— which  with  my  Inekt^tek  grange, 
And  Shore-ditch  fum,  and  other  premises 
Adioining^-Tcnr  good— a  pretty  maintenance. 

Mus^t  L.  QUu9,  0.  PL.  ix,  244. 
From  the  Bordello  it  might  come  aa  well. 
The  Spittle,  or  Fiet-hatck.  B.  Jont.  Bv.  M.  in  H^  i,  S. 
The  decay'd  veatals  ot  Piekt-hMteh  woold  thank  ^oa 
That  keep  the  ftre  alive  there.  Ihid.^  Alehem.,  li,  1. 
Why  the  whores  of  Piekt-katch,  Tomboll,  or  the 
onmerdfiil  bawds  of  Bioomsbury. 

Randolph,  Meyfor  Honesty,  B  8  b. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a 
hatch  with  pikes  upon  it  was  a  com- 
mon mark  of  a  bad  house  : 

Set  some  pickss  npon  yoor  hatch,  and  I  pray  profess 
to  keep  a  bawdy  hoase.  Cvpid^s  Wkttiigig. 

Hence  the  name.  The  pikes  were 
probably  intended  as  a  defence  against 
riotous  invasion.  See  Pericles,  iv,  3. 
Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  107.     See  Tubn- 

BULL. 

fPIDLlNG.     Paltry. 

This  is  a  sign  othpidUna  besgorly  condition. 

Samnders'  Pkvsiognomie,  1658. 

PIE,  or  PYE,  s.  The  familiar  English 
name  for  the  popish  ordinal ;  that  is, 
the  book  in  which  was  ordained  the 
manner  of  saying  and  solemnising  the 
offices  of  the  church.  See  Gutch, 
Collect.  Cur.,  ii,  169.  The  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Preface  to  our  Liturgy : 

The  number  and  hardness  ofthe  mles  called  the  pis, 
and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  sexrice.  was  the 
cause  tliat  to  torn  this  b(x>k  only  waa  so  hard  and 
intricate  a  matter,  that  many  timea  there  was  more 
difficulty  to  find  out  what  snoold  be  read,  than  to 
read  it  when  it  was  found  out. 

Cone,  the  Servicssqf  the  Church. 

Supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
pinax,  the  Oreek  word  for  an  index ; 
or,  by  some,  to  be  so  called  because 
it  was  pied,  or  of  various  colours,  red, 
white,  and  black.  The  former  seems 
more  probable. 
[In  spite  of  the  pie,  obstinately.] 

tPertinax  in  rem  aliqnam,  that  is  ftilly  bent  to  doe  • 
thin^,  that  will  doe  i^  yea  marie  will  nee,  mangre  or 
in  sptght  of  the  pie. 

ITithair  DUtionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  890. 

PIECE,  «.,  for  cask,  or  vessel  of  wine. 
The  expression  is  borrowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  it  is  still 
used  in  that  sense. 

Home,  Lance,  and  strike  a  tnthpisee  of  wins. 

B,  and  FL  Mons.  Thorn.,  ▼,  8. 

fPIECE.     A  drinking-cup. 

Diota.  Herat . . .  Any  drinkingf  mm  harinff  two  eares : 
a  two  eared  drinking  cup.  Nommulatar, 

f  PIECE.    A  sort  of  small  gun. 

They  sddome  hare  any  robbery  committed  amongst 
them,  but  there  ia  a  mnrther  with  it,  for  their  un- 
manneriy  manner  ia  tu  knocke  Qrala^ToaaA  XmuxAsa 
fint,  or  e\M  toVukt  \id&iul^Xx«^  wA  ^^\.^xsaa. 


FIB 

With  irHH  or  ■  pLitcil,  udu  Bukt  tan  nrk*  wttt 
Uf^WbtHu,  IBM 

fPIE9.  A  pies,  ui  excUmatioii,  the 
deriTation  of  vhicb  U  not  clear. 

Aht.  a  fla  upon  71H :  wdl,  bt  htha  hu  Bida 
Lnn  ivMi  tw  nnar  to  K«  Ihinu  vltbort  lili 
count.  Omlty'i  CMltrqfCaltmn  SIthI,  IMS, 

fitn.  Wh^  *hat  ii-viK  ii  ibe  midii  oT.  laiiftm  ihe 
b«  tuchtr  nn  •  mu  DM  but  her.  n  ■  boilT  hut 
Kf,  ud  »  hum  don.  [Ijuutnl  Motklr,  IBM. 

'fPIG.  The  name  of  this  Bnimal 
enter*  much  into  phraseology. 

Siad  dilut  ucipc :  vhiD  tbc  Big  it  offutd.  hold  oh 
e  psike.  V'ttilf-  iljrfidixry.  ed.  1«U.  p.  m. 

Tern  Tolit :  vif I  flic  in  thg  ■jni  irilh  Italic  UilM 

locwvd.  nu.,  p.  tea. 

PIGS,  BARTHOLOMEW.  Among  the 
tttractions  of  Baitholoniew  Fair,  in 
earljr  times,  were  pin,  vhich  were 
there  roaited  aod  aold  in  piece*  to 
tlio*e  who  would  bay  and  eat.  Mach 
of  tbii  may  be  obaerred  in  Ben  Jon- 
Mn'a  comedy  of  Bartboloraew  Fair, 
where  the  puritanical  wife,  Win-tbe* 
figbt,  longs  for  pig,  in  the  very  fint 
act.  On  which  Busy,  the  Banbury 
paritan,  thns  learnedly  discourBeB : 

Hair  |iif  It  li  B  not.  and  ■  mat  ttiit  i*  nosriafaiD^ 

mij  be  eUoi ;  raj  ciaeiiiif  well  aten ;  bnt  ii  the 
fiir.lDdlla  BmrlkolomMV  ptg,  it  cutint  be  ntcn; 
for  Ihe  Tcrj  casting  it  n  Bvtlolfimtv  fOff,  and  to  Bat 
it  10,  ia  a  apice  of  idDJalrj,  and  job  tnaka  the  rair  no 
better  than  one  of  the  high  placca.  Act  i,  ae.  S. 

Abundance  of  matter,  on  the  same 
■ubject,  may  there  be  found.  Gayton 
thus  mentions  these  attractions  of 
the  fair : 

IT  BajibolDvew  f^in  ihould  Laatatrhole  year,  nor 
fifi  DOT  pappnt-plajgi  vonid  eiei  be  iirreiled  of. 

aal^ecl  10  ah lioml nation  than  Sartitiama  Jmrt.- 
lliuir  drama,  hobbihona,  raHlea,  bahie*.  JewliaBpa, 
u;  pif,  and  ill,  an  irhollj  JudaicaL 

nimiUi,  w  a  JVrtt  Cu(  uf  Cltiamelrrl,  ISSl. 
A  euioH  BrvAtr,  p,  MO. 

Pig  was  not  ont  of  fashion  when  Ned 
Ward  wrote  bis  London  Spy,  in  queen 
Anne'e  time. 
Other  fairs  bad  also  the  same  dunties : 

Sbg  led  jon  ai  St.  Peter')  fail 

^e  Bartholomew  P: 
tPIGEON-HOLES.      A 
bling  bagatelle. 

In  aeretal  placea  there  ma  Bin.  ^ _, 

And  piilf  «■  lal«  toi  to  be(tl  a  Indo. 

n«K-AlrAa»ait,USi. 
0  the  rare  plcuure  which  ttae  fldde 
Thie  month  oT  Ma;  to  mortal!  rieldai 
The  biRli  do  tend  FDith  anenTitnini, 
Lunbe  akip  and  leap  Bpon  the  plain)  1 

JFM  tUhhing  wiolcr  e'n  wiU  onu. 


len  jfon  loiw'd  tai 
f»,0.  PL,  rtG,«l. 


game   resem- 


£«r,b,L 


An  boA  thnwini;  of  tW  bn. 

BBtthuBfaakolidat 

Bow  mm  a^  Balda  at  )(ool-UD  rbj, 

Sma  knlu  |0>  a  atHmti  Meuai, 

0  how  tli*T  dEwe,  biak  It,  ud  eapv. 

PIGHT.psrt.  Pitehed.  OenenllTooih 
sidered  oa  put  for  pUdted,  eithei  ■ 
the  participle,  or  the  preterite  tense 
of  to  pitch ;  but  there  was  ccrtainlj 
an  oil!  Terh,  to  pigkt.    Thus : 

ABd  haiW  IB  thair  right 
Ike  IhreUood  citj  <tf  the  foe,  Ua  tot  did  Aavf^ 

Mr.  Todd  also  quotes  it  fromWdiff; 
PigU,  the  participle,  was  common: 

T-Tlr  Tfln  akirniiw^iln  trwti 
Thna  ^raoStJfifU  a^/aa  ou  Pknfiau  {Una. 

lf«.WOriK,T,II. 

Also  in  the  aenae  of  placed  or  fixed : 

Bal  li  the  aame  a  '■'■'-  — ' '-" 

When  T  dimaded  hiiB  from  hia  intenl, 
AnlfonndhinialfU  to  doit. 

Thethnatnedeltieorihcfoehiitaaladi ,.^_ 

^».  AvL,p.lt. 

PIOSNIE,  t.  A  diminntiTe  of  pig;  a 
burlesque  term  of -endearment,  as  b 
this  English  heiameter : 

MiiD,  mine  on  f^nir,  thoB  ihiH  hara  a«n  rf 
Dnntu,  SUn^j  Jrt^  p.  tn. 

Butler  has  used  it  for  a  anull  eje, 
(Kdui  a  pig's  eye.    See  Johnaon. 

1  Aa  aom  1)  ahe  eh»  to  Urn  OUM, 

She  epake,  and  called  him  bj  hia  nana. 
Btmkini  bim  on  the  head,  tifmw, 
Qootli  ah^  teU  Bu^  whs  mada  ft  07. 

EiuurtUMiit,\m. 

tPIOWIDGIN.    Small,  or  biry-like. 

Bjr  Seoleb  Innaion  to  be  B(d«  a  pny 
To  Rchpi|n>Ufiii  Bjimidoiia  aa  tfan. 

rtmKtumd  yjeieeJ.  TItft 

PIKB-DETANT,  i.  The  beud  cut  to  a 
sharp  point  in  the  middle,  below  the 
chin;  a  fashion  once  much  in  use. 
It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  portndts  of 
Cbsrlea  the  First. 

He  [lord  hfoantjor]  kept  the  bdra  of  Ua  npa  Idh 
aomelhiog  ■hort,oael]'  lag-ering  that  nadv  lES^cilw 
Up  to  m*  at  lengtb  and  fall  ;jet  aeaa  !•«  or  thna     1 
ycana  before  hie  death  he  nourlahed  a  aharp)  and 
aliort  piltBlaanl  on  hil  chin. 

jywa  JferiarM,  Part  It  p. «. 


iliance  to  be  diKorertd  to  the  worid,  that  it  ma 
mate  i  oiiv  iaxnl,  I  Hill  bar*  it  aa  abaip  pdatol, 
that  it  abidJ  atab  Kotto  Like  a  ponado. 

Itlft  MlUml,  T,  1. 
M;  piece  I  moat  alter  to  a  pOTUdo,  and  aj  pita  to 
apili-^cnul:  onljthia  ia  mj  ecanTott.  that  oni  pn- 
TOnt  will  be  betto'  ham  in  the  coort.  thaa  in  the 
camp.  aumiiurtMagillft.t^tUHiw.iitm. 

t  Aid  rnil  J,  foe  fealnra  ad  )han  of  Mia,  lUi  U  n)  1 
meant  of  atataia,thaliiita  ef  Ua  head  ItIh  nooth 
•i>daDR.*til  ha  had  kemhid It, otariivBt bvrd, 
wbich  waa  ahanad  aid  rosak,  with  a  alutiM  aaelT. 
dna,l.  BSUaW>.AuS«wJr>rrriNwfuoa 

f>-Birhalr.aa  the  po««a  •». i> tha  ptiaoB of  Ciuid : 
that  ia  tha  came,  I  •onaa^  tkt  taliaa  Baka  lUA 


iBd  whT  owD  esri  uid  powdiir  Qicii  faiir,  ud  prau 
.heir  fiimlatmO.  Wmrit  *" — 

III  ooca  !>•  bt  bMOttedoa  iwBaA*,  ha  m 
iwUe  ■  BifhU,  mwuca  Ua  bo*,  ri|ii  ■■«  I 
»w  Mid  tua  irMB  for  Ui  hdd  hip,  ul  DUl 

>aiUiviAMki&,buid^l>iBU«I^bneehei 

Jwhiooi  hmto  eotUi  bnii-ad  wtuUalock.  lo 
tan  ip  bia  mubAloa,  moA  am  Ui  hitd,  pnttc  bli 
•laKttMf. « i/ h*  v«r  II  abntd.  Ik^Oi*  iHt  iidt 

* ■'-■totliei™*. 

B<rtat,J».i^KH..a.lS7. 
^M  Uu  iMHd.  dMin  lb*  fmm  Xo 
ud  Ul  to  it  ^mcfcljr ;  fikreutratn 

FILCH,  or  PILCHBB, «.  A  KAbbud 
frompyleAe,  a  akin-coat,  Saxon.  See 
Skinner.  Hence  he  Jenvea  pilehard 
•bo. 

WQl  jon  ploek  jonr  iivord  out  of  bia  fUektr  hy  tbt 

A.  piiehe,  or  leather  coat,  aeeme  to 
bare  been  a  commoD  dreaa  for  a  car- 
man.    Decker  aaye  of  Bea  Jonaon, 
TboB  but  hffgot  bow  tbm  uibltd'it  ia  ■  IikiIib 
fiiti,  bj  m  plajr-ngfon  la  the  b^-nj. 


A  enmu  is  o  lethn  nlcjlf,  thai  bad  vhipt 

j£a'j  ]>><«(  PmloH,  in  ^.  £il.,  ili,  IS. 

Colea  baa,  "A  pilehe  for  a  taddle, 
inatntam  /'  wbicb  explaina  tbat  it 
was  an  external  co?eriDg,  and  proba- 
bly of  leather.  Keraey  also  calli  it  a 
coTering  for  a  uddle ;  bot  be  like* 
wiae  gives  it  tbe  aense  of  "  a  piece  of 
flannd  to  be  wrapt  about  a  yoang 
cfaild."  It  aeenu,  therefore,  to  have 
been  nied  for  any  coTering. 
PILCROW.j.  A  technical  word  vitb 
printera,  for  the  mark  of  a  para^ph. 
See  Blount,  Keraey,  Colea.  Minshew 
•nppoaes  it  to  be  corrapted  ttoiapara- 
gti^ut;  but  by  what  proceas,  it  ii 
not  easy  to  gaesa. 

AtaaBflBLhffrtoaDf«raveiTabatTaetwithh£i])ii>iiiilb, 
■ad  bow  Is  fad  out  baawitB;  Toaaa  b;  tha  fiteram. 


Theae  directiona  refer  to  tbe  form  and 
difiaiona  used  in  tbe  pnntiag  of  bia 
book.  BeanmoDt  and  Fletcher  write 
it  peel-erow.  Speaking  of  the  marka 
in  a  printed  book,  Lapet  aaya. 

Bat  irbj  tftrienmhmT 

«.IMUbimao,Biii 
A  Kar>-«rav  bad  been  battai.        gitt  Ftlnr,  iT,  1. 

To  PILL,  for  to  pillage. 

na  BtiDce  Ibanbf  mmwd  Ua  Hopla  hr  b>  na. 

ii aiiiiialiibailijirrT^ 

bauL  aad  nfta  kat  tbair  banti. 

Jtit*.  U,  U,  1. 


>9  PIL 

Haar  me,  too  wnnaliaEpinM,  that  fkll  oqt 
In  abaiina  that  which  jon  ban  eiU'J  trom  na. 

Often  joined  with  poll,  aa  to  pill  oiu/ 
poll,  to  plunder  and  strip ; 

CanaiU,  udua  aaK  catch  bgldn  thar  enn. 

IlirT.forM^^f.UJ. 
Ta  cut  off  oecnniona.  we  pnlCt  pth,  vU  piU. 

Kildai*  did  oaa  toirifl  urndpiU  Ua  rrtcndo,  tuuu. 
and  ntaTDoa.  SoUiait.  Sill,  if  Ira.,  F  T,  caL  1  a. 
Bicaoaa  Ui«T  pill  Mtf  rift  b«au*  Ibtr  wreat. 

Oatova^blb. 

See  Poll.    Hence, 
PILLERY,  a.  Rapine,  the  act  of  pillag- 
ing. 

And  than  conesaiiaB.  nfina,  pOtiria, 
Their  ealtlopu  sf  accuatuwa  OH. 

OulfTl  rorii,  I E  b. 

FILLABS.  Ornamented  pillars  were 
formeriy  carried  before  a  cardinal, 
and  Volsey  was  remarkable  for  keep- 
ing up  this  piece  of  state.  In  the 
stage  directions  for  his  solemn  entry 
in  the  play  of  Henry  VIII,  it  is  said, 
"Then  two  gentlemen  bearing  fioo 
ffreal  rilver  pilhn."  Htn.  Fill,  ii,  4. 
This  was  from  authentic  history.  He 
is  so  described  by  Holingshed,  and 
other  historians.  Cavendish,  his  bio- 
grapher, speaks  of  these  silver  pillart, 
ana  of  his  cross-bearera  and  pillar- 
bearert.  Wardtio.  Eeel.  Biogr,,  t, 
p.  353.  SkeltoD  satirically  describes 
liim  as  going 

With  varidly  pompa  incndlUe. 
Before  him  iTdeth  two  preataa  atnage. 
And  ther  bnr  two  eroiaa  right  long*, 
Gap  jon  in  every  man't  face. 
Alter  Iheu  foiowe  two  lajre-men  aaeniir. 

'  '"oritst'l  Worn. 

These  pillars  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
blematical of  the  support  given  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  church. 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Apology,  speak- 
ing of  tbe  pomp  of  tbe  Raman  pre- 
lates, says,  "Amictum  quiden  habeut 
illi  interdum  aliquem,  cruces,  eolum- 
nat,  galeros,  tiaras,  pallia,  qoam  pom- 
pam  veteres  episcopi  Chrysostomus, 
Aagostinus,  Ambrosius  non  habe- 
bant."  §  9.  Id  a  useful  modern 
edition  [Pontefract,  1812]  the  word 
w/uMfiM  is  pnt  between  brackets,  as 
suspected  to  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  and  is  in  all  the  best 
editions. 
PILLED,  part.  Bare,  as  if  picked  or 
■tripped. 


PIL 
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Their  (the  oetriebet)  neekei  are  iniidi  longer  than 
emiw,  and  pilUd^  baring  none  or  little  feathm  abont 
them.    Alao  their  lega— are  pitted  and  bare. 

Corjfml,  Tol.  i,  p.  89,  reiir. 

PILLORY.  The  ancient  mode  of  pun- 
ishment in  it  was  this:  The  eolliS' 
trigiumt  or  pillory,  was  placed  hori- 
zontally, BO  that  the  criminal  was 
suspended  in  it  by  his  chin  and  the 
bacK  of  his  head.  Hence  is  explained 
a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  corrupt : 

Yon  must  be  hooded,  miut  yon?  show  yoor  knaTe's 
Tisage,  with  ap— x  to  vou;  show  your  Bheep*bitiug 
(ace,  and  be  kai^*d  tm  iour,      Meai.for  Meas.,  v,  1. 

The  alleged  crime  was  not  capital, 
and  suspension  in  the  pillory  for  an 
hour  was  all  that  the  speaker  intended. 
The  words  an  hour  are,  therefore, 
not  superfluous.  The  method,  how- 
ever, may  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
common, as  Minshew  only  mentions 
"standing  on  the  pillorie."  Ed.  1617. 
fPILLOWBEER.    A  pillow-case. 

SortUdo. take  heed  yonr  homi  do  not  make 

holes  in  the  pUlowbeerg. 

MiddUtoUt  Women  hevare  Womem. 

fPIMGENET.    A  pimple  on  the  face. 

I  clear  the  lais  with  wainscot  face,  and  firom  pimffi' 

nets  tret 
Flnmp  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head  with  toaping 
ratafee.  Newest  Jcademv  of  Complimente, 

Is  it  not  a  manljr  exercise  to  stand  hcking  his  lips 
into  mbies,  painting  his  cheeks  into  cherries,  parch- 
ing his  pimfftnits,  carbuncles,  and  buboes  ? 

DwiUm*»  Ladies  Dictionary » 1694. 
Ladies  or  dowdies,  wives  or  lasses, 
With  scarlet  arpimaennet  faces, 
Tho'  cans'd  by  orinking  much  cold  tea. 
Punch,  nectar,  wine,  or  ratifea. 

Hudibras  Redinvus,  1707. 

PIMLICO.  Perhaps  originally  the 
name  of  a  man  who  kept  a  public 
house  at  Hogsdon,  to  which  there 
was  a  great  resort  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  an  old  tract  existing, 
named  "Pimlyco,  or  runne  Red-cap, 
'tis  a  Mad  World  at  Hogsdon."  4to, 
1609.    [See  the  last  example.] 

AU  sorts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threave^  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hogsden, 
In  days  of  FimUeo  and  Eyebright.  B.  Jons.  Akk^^  ▼,  8. 

Afterwards  a  part  of  Hogsdon  seems 
to  have  been  so  called : 

I  hare  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  at  for  as 
FimlicOt  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derby  ale. 

Greenes  Tu  Quo^,  0.  PI.,  Tii,  S8. 

It  was  famous  for  cakes  and 
custards : 

My  lord  Noland,  will  you  go  to  FimJieo  with  us? 
We  are  making  a  boon  Toyage  to  that  happy  land  d 
apioe  cakes.  RoaniM Qirl, O.  PI,  vi,  104. 

To  tquin  bi§  tisten,  and  demolish  custards 
AtFim/ieo. 


A  sort  of  ale  alao  seems  to  hare  taken 
the  name : 

Or  stout  March-beer,  or  Wtadaar  ate> 
Or  Labuar4n-Tain  (so  seldom  stale). 
Or  PiMfi«o,whoM  too  great  sale 

MMWUVU 

ITuhOes  CM.  PoMtf.  ffi,96S. 

A  part  just  beyond  Buckingham 
gate,  St.  James's  park,  in  the  way  to 
Chelsea,  has  since  succeeded  to  the 
name :  how,  or  when,  it  wa»  trans- 
ferred 1  know  not. 

fHave  at  thee,  then,  my  menrie  boyea,  ud  bey  fff 
old  B«tt  PiMii«0'«  nut-browne.  _      ,     ,^^ 

Ileme9jnmE»§9i«m,VM. 

\To  PIMPER. 

But  when  the  drinke  doth  worice  wiUuB  her  head. 
She  rowlea  and  reekes,  and  mmmen  with  tiM  eyc^ 
Um^s  Tom  TelrTrotks  Me$$a§$,  ISBQl 

PIN,  s.    The  middle  point  of  a  butt, 

or  mark  set  up  to   shoot    at   with 

arrows.    To  cleave  this,  was  to  shoot 

best.    It  stood  in  the  very  centre  of 

«the  white.    See  Whitb. 

The  Teryvtii  of  his  heart  deft  with 

The  blind  bow-boy's  but-shaft.     Bom.  mad  JmL,  n,  4 

Then  will  she  get  the  upshot,  by  deanng  ofthejm. 

Thefinheshootaat, 
That  was  the  man  dehrered  jt. 

B.andFl.  Irlmi  JVtMtst,  h,  L 
Hold  out,  knight, 
m  deave  the  black  iiiii  i'  the  midiit  of  the  white. 

NoWUUktnWommft. 
For  kings  are  clouts  thaterery  man  shoots  at. 
Our  crown  the  i>tfi  that  thousanda  wtek  to  cleave. 

Marlowi's  TimiurL,  dted  hj  Makna. 

See  Clovt. 
fPlN.    A  wooden  peg. 

Pvnne  ot  tymbre,  ckenUe. 
Upon  a  mery  pynne,  de  A«vl. 

Edgar,  away  with  pins  V  th'  cup 
To  q)oil  our  drinking  whde  ones  up. 

Holbom  DroUory,uf!i,  p.  76w 
He  will 


Paly. 


Imagine  only  that  he  shall  be  cheated. 
And  ne  is  cheated:  all  still  comes  to  i 
He's  but  one  pin  aoore  a  natural ;  bui 


Ceurtwrigkes  OrdUmy,  16S1. 
Quoth  he,  I  care  fbr  ndther  frieud  or  kinsman, 
am  doe  I  ralue  honesty  twopinnes  man. 

Tagler's  WbrHt,  ISSa 

[A  knot  in  timber.] 

rThe  pinne  or  hard  come  of  a  knot  in  timber,  whidi 
hurteth  sawes.  NomeneUtor. 

fPlN-FEATHER.  A  name  atiU  giyeo 
in  Northamptonshire  to  the  incipient 
feathers  of  birds. 

Had  we  suffered  those  l^rds  of  prer  to  hare  been 
fledge  (for  they  were  hut  ptn-fialkenait  it  misht  hare 
been  said  in  our  proverb,  thi^  we  brov^t  up  oirds  to 


Sick  out  our  own  eyes.    But  they  were  all  anon  got 
ylowbdline;  these  silly  woodcocks  were  ensnared 
in  a  gin  laid  oy  the  royal  party, 

TkeSa^  Senator,  p.  S09. 

PIN  AND  WEB.  A  disorder  of  the  eye, 
consisting  apparently  of  some  excres- 
cence growing  upon  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  So,  at  least,  Markham  describe! 
\t  \tL  horses : 


PIN 
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BtA  tat  the  inurt»  pearler  pim  or  «»>,  wlneh  tre  erili 
gitnm  inand  npoo  the  t^  to  take  them  off,  take  the 
Joyce  of  the  h«nrh  betin,  aM  wash  the  eye  therewith. 
It  will  wewe  the  note  away. 

Cket^  mndGoodlamtUmdn,  Book  i.  eh.  87. 
Flibberticibbet,  — he  givei  Hm  wA  mmd  the  jpto, 
•q[aiBta  the  eye.  Ice.  Lear,  in,  4. 

wishing  clocks  more  iwift : 
Hoorfl  minvtee;  the  soon  midnight ^  ana  all  eyei 
Blind  with  the^ aniiMA,  but  theua. 

Hit  eyei,  good  qfoeeie,  be  great,  so  are  they  oeare 

and  graye. 
He  nerer  yet  had  #^m  or  w^he,  hii  eight  for  to 

decay.  OMCoigmt^s  Prinedf/  Fl.  ^fKmuiw. 

Capell  says,  the  pin  is  pterygium,  or 
unauis;  and  the  web,  pannue.  See 
Johnson,  Pin,  9. 
PIN-BOUKB,  e.  A  sort  of  vessel. 
When  Moses  brought  water  oat  of 
the  rock,  the  Israelites,  says  Drayton, 
ran  to  catch  it,  and 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basons,  m«iodb»,  bowls, 
Their  soorehed  bosoms  merrily  they  bsste. 

irM«t,B.iii.D.1604. 

I  have  not  seen  the  word  elsewhere, 
nor  in  any  Dictionary, 
fib  PINCH.    Used  of  hounds  pressing 
upon  and  seizing;  their  game. 

A  hownda  freckled  hind 
In  foil  coarse  hunted;  on  the  foreddrts  yet 
He  «McA«i<  and  poll  d  her  down.    Ckapwi.  Odyu.^  zix. 

fPlNDER.  The  officer  whose  business 
it  was  to  look  after  stray  animals 
and  put  them  in  the  pound,  and  to 
preyent  trespassers. 

With  that  they  espy'd  theJoUy  jrfM(0r, 

As  he  sat  under  a  thorn. 
Now  torn  again,  now  torn  again,  said  VtktfhUer, 

For  a  wnmg  way  yon  have  gone. 

BokmHooioMdtkaPhUerofWohfieU. 

PINE,  or  PTNE,  e.  Grief,  or  suffering; 
from  to  pine,  and  that  iProm  pinan, 
Saxon.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Pope. 
See  Todd. 

His  raw-bone  dieekes,  through  pemtrie  and  piM, 
Wcze  dironke  into  his  Jawes,  as  he  did  nerer  dine. 

fy0ni.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  8S. 

Also  for  fatal  pain : 

The  victor  hath  Us  foe  within  his  readi, 
Tet  pardons  her  that  merits  death  and  fin*, 

Faiff,  2Vw0,  xvi,  67. 

So  also  Spenser ; 

Who  whether  he  alire  be  tobe  finmd. 

Or  by  some  deadly  channce  be  done  to  «iM, 

Since  I  him  lately  lost,  nneath  is  to  deflne. 

In  bomdei  of  bale,  in  pangs  of  deadly  MTM. 

GoMokgnt^Fkmwi,  a  S  b. 

fib  PINE,  9.  aet.  To  wear  away  with 
suffering. 

A  bnminn  ferer  hia  so  rndSr  awsTtt, 
That  deaUi  did  ilntah  this  his  dderoll  daye. 

Tk»  Vtm  MsUmorpMt,  1600,  HS. 

PIN£B»  or  PIONEB»  9.  A  pioneer ; 
an  attendant  on  an  army,  whose  office 
is  to  dig,  lerel,  remove  obstructions, 
form  trenches,  and  do  all  works  exe- 


cuted with  unwarlike  tools,  as  spades, 
&c.    From  French. 

ICy  piiurt  eke  were  prest  with  showl  and  spsde^ 
T*  inter  the  dead,  a  monstnms  trench  that  fill, 
And  on  them  dead  they  reard  a  mi^ditie  hill. 

lftrr.l£iy.,p.l8S. 
Wherewith  to  win  this  towns,  afresh  th'  assiualt  he 

led. 
He  vtfMrt  set  to  trench,  and  nndermine  amaine, 
Maoe  bastUes  for  defence,  yet  all  tiiis  toile  was  vaine. 

/Nif.,p.491. 

Ben  Jonson  has  pioner,  in  tlie  folio 
edition : 

Statilins,  Cnrins^  Geparios,  Cimber, 
My  labourers,  •M«i«r«,  and  incendiaries. 

aaeIi«#,iii,S. 

Captain  Grose  on  Othello,  iii,  3,  gives 
instances  to  show  that  the  situation 
of  a  jn'oneer  was  a  degradation;  and 
in  both  instances  it  is  written  otoner. 
A  soldier  of  course  considers  nimself 
superior  to  a  mere  labourer ;  conse- 
quently it  must  be  a  degradation  to 
him  to  be  turned  into  that  corps. 
PINGLER,  9.  Probably  a  labouring 
horse,  kept  by  a  farmer  in  his  home- 
stead. Pingle  is  defined  by  Coles, 
"Agellulus  domui  rusticie  adjacens, 
ager  conseptus."  Picle  is  the  same, 
in  provincial  language. 

Penrerslie  doe  they  alwaies  thinks  of  their  lovers, 
and  talks  of  them  scomefollie,  jodsing  all  to  bee 
downes  which  be  not  courtiers,  and  sll  to  be  pullers 
that  be  not  coursers.  Buphun,  sign.  M 1  b. 

PINK,  9.  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem ; 
pinque,  French.  Hence  all  vessels 
so  formed  are  called  pink-etemed. 
Chambere.  In  the  French  Manuel 
Lezique  it  is  thus  defined:  "  Nom 
d*uQ  vaisseau  de  charge  qui  s'appelle 
aussi  flutte.  II  est  plat  de  varange 
(flat-bottomed),  et  il  a  le  derriere 
ronde."  It  is  not,  in  fact,  an  obsolete 
term  at  sea. 

This  fink  is  one  of  Cnpid*s  csrriers  :— 

Clap  on  more  saihi;  pursue.  Merrg  V^.  Fl,  ii,  9. 

Observe,  however,  that  the  three 
oldest  editions  read  puneke,  and  pink 
is  only  conjectural.  As  we  know  no 
other  derivation  of  punk,  perhaps  it 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  pink.  A 
woman  is  often  compared  to  a  ship ; 
as  here: 

This  pimci»  this  painted  fisist  this  cockle-boat, 
To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defie  me,  (Mends, 
A  well  known  man  of  war. 

B.  and  FL  Wowum*$  Ft.,  ii.  6. 

PINK  ETNE.     Small  eyes.     See  the 
next  word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  line. 
Plump;  Baicch»a,irVCki  puUe  ewM. 
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This  expression,  in  the  qaaint  lan- 
guage and  fantastic  spelling  of  old 
Laneham,  appears  thus : 

It  waa  a  sport  yery  pleasaiuit  of  theete  beaats,  to  aee 
the  bear  with  hii  jnai  t^es  leering  after  hia  enmiez 
approach.  Letter  from  Ktmlworth. 

PINK-ETED.  SmaU  eyed.  Coles 
renders  it  by  luciniua  and  ocelta; 
later  ed.  nlBop€etus:  and  in  the  Latin 
part  of  his  Dictionary  he  hta/'OcelUe, 
— arum.  Maids  with  little  eyes; 
pink-ey*d  girls."  To  wink  and  pink 
with  the  eyes,  still  means  to  contract 
them,  and  peep  out  of  the  lids. 
Johnson  quotes  L' Estrange  for  this 
sense.  In  Fleming's  Nomenclator 
we  have,  "  Ocella,  lucinius,  qui  exiles 
habet  oculot,  /nKpo/iftaros,  Ayant 
fort  petits  yeux.  That  hath  little 
eyes:  pink-eyed**  Page  451,  a. 
Bishop  Wilkins  also  has,  "pinjk-ey'd, 
narrow  eyed."     Alph.  Diet, 

Also  them  that  were  pitik-eyed,  and  had  very  small 
eiea,  they  termed  oceUn.     /.  Holland's  Fliu^,  B.  1 1 . 

troPINK.    To  wink. 

Thouf^U  his  iye  on  us  therat  pleasantliefiiiitf. 
Yet  will  he  tniuke  that  we  saie  not  as  we  thinke. 

Heywood^9  Spider  tmd  FUe,  1669. 

fPlNNER.  An  article  of  dress,  drawn 
round  the  neck. 

With  a  suit  of  icood  pinMen  pray  let  her  be  drest, 
And  when  she's  in  bed,  let  all  go  to  rest. 

The  Crafty  Miller,  an  old  ballad. 
My  hair's  about  my  ears,  as  I'm  a  sinner 
lie  has  not  left  me  worth  a  hood  or  pinner. 

Radeliffe's  Ovid  2V«acf<iff,1681.p.  6. 
The  oinder  wenofaL  and  oyster  drab, 
With  Nell  the  cook  and  hawking  Bab, 
Must  have  their  pinnere  brought  fiKHnFranee. 

The  London  Lq^iee  Dressing  Boom,  1706. 

fPINSNET.  Apparently  the  same  as 
the  following. 

To  these  their  nether-stockes,  they  have  corked 
•hoocs,  pinsnets,  and  fine  pantofflcs,  which  bear  them 
up  a  tiuger  or  two  from  the  frround. 

Stubbcs's  AnaiomU  (^Ahuses. 

fPINSON.     A  thin-soled  shoe. 

Calceamen  and  ealcearium  is  a  shoo,  pinson,  sodce. 

WUhAl^  JHetumarie,  ed.  1606.  p.  811. 

fPIPERLY. 

Onrpoeta  and  writers  about  London,  whom  thoa  haat 
called  piperljf  make-playes  and  make-bates. 

Nash,  Fierce  FeniUsse,  1698. 

tPIPER'S  CHEEKS.  Swollen  or 
puffed-out  cheeks. 

That  hath  bine  or  great  cheekes,  as  they  tearme 
them,  pipers  chukes,  buocolentus. 

Wilkaie  JHetumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  886. 

tPIPIENT.  Making  a  noise  like  a 
chicken. 

There  yon  shall  heare  hypocrites,  a  pipient  broode, 
cacklinc  their  owne  ripenesse,  when  they  are  scarce 
out  of  tueir  shelles. 

Adams'  Spintnall  Namgator,  1616. 

f PIPPIN.    A  general  term  for  an  apple. 


Lord,  who  woold  take  him  tcK^pimim  MdiiL 
ThaTi  so  bedanb'd  with  iMO  and  ndi  atSicf 

A  gold-amith  talliBgo'flr  h&  o^ 
A.ptpptnff-monaer  aelbng  tiaab. 

rrmfiiiaii  Wirfiaisai.  ITWf 

PIRAMIS,  or  PIRA'MIDES.  A  pyn- 
mid.  The  latter  is  either  aingolar  or 
plural. 

Thatfrfrsaw  to  hig)i, 
Bear'd  (as  it  might  be  thon£ht)to  oivatop  iht  siky. 

J>rvttFolfM^im. 
Place  me  some  God  upon  a  jnra»w 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth.    B.i-FL  FKIeutar,  iv.  A 
Then  he,  above  them  all  himaea  that  aoofht  to  rsiss, 
Upon  some  moontain  top,  Uke  a  pirAnidat, 

Dramtom,  FolpoU.^  p.  lOlS. 
Now  flonriahing  with  ttnm,  m  mndmirimidn. 

iUiL«p.WL 
Make  it  rich 
With  braat,  and  irareat  cold,  and  ahioingiaaper. 
Like  the  j»tnmi4&.  B.  i- fCfMIosL^i^Z. 

Spenser  and  others  write  it  jsyro- 
mides, 
tPIRB.    A  pier. 

Hie  next  day  they  spent  in  viewing  the  eaitk  vt 
Dover,  the  pirf,  the  ehffei,  the  roadt  end  towM. 

ff Tit'i  Jftyieii 

PIRRIE,  or  PERRIE,  9.  A  sadden 

storm    at    sea.      Pirr,  in    Scotch, 

means  a  gentle  hreeze.  See  Jamie- 
son. 


In  iorgdeese  aeaa  of  ooiet  leat,  when  I 
Seven  yearea  had  aailo,  a  merrie  did  axjae^ 
The  blast!  whereof  abrid^pd  my  libertie. 

Mnrr.JbrMai,,p,lH. 
A.  phrrie  came,  and  eet  my  dim  on  euda. 

ilML,p.lOI. 

It  occurs  also  in  prose : 


\ 


At  length  when  the  ftirioai  eyrrM  and  lan  < 

etill  encreased.  HoUnsh$d,8eoaeua,ti^a.J.^ 

They  were  driTen  back  by  etorme  of  winde  and 
pyrries  of  the  sea,  towaidea  the  eoest  of  Attica. 

Nmnk*sFtnL,Uk 

I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  old  diction- 
aries, yet  Mr.  Todd  has  it,  and  exem- 
plifies it  also  from  sir  T.  Elyot. 

PISCINE,  or    PISCINA    (a  term   in    j 
church  architectare).    A  cavity  made 
within  a  niche,  usually  in  the  chan-    | 
eel,  near  the  high  idtar,   for  con- 
taining water,  in  which  the  priests 
made  their  ablutions,  &c,,  at  high    \ 
mass.     '*  Locus  in  quo  manns  sacer- 
dotes  lavant,  et  ubi  ablutiones  saoer- 
dotis  missam  celebrantis  injiciuntur." 
Du  Cange  in  voce.    See  Archaeologia, 
vol.  X,  page  353,  and  the  quotations 
there  given.    Also  Gent.  Mag.,  vol. 
67,  p.  649.    When  the  use  of  them 
ceased,  the  name  was  soon  foreotten. 
From  piscina,  a  fish-pond,  Latm. 

fPISHERY-PASHERT.    Nonaense? 

Peace,  Kirkel    Peace,  my  fine  ISrkel  stand  by  with    4 
your  pishery  pathery  f    Away  I  ^ 

Tht  8h9»mken  Bolj^ky,  IfiSl. 
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PISSINGMX)NDUIT.  ABmaUoondnit 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  so  called 
in  contempt,  or  jocularity,  from  its 
running  with  a  small  stream.  Stowe 
aays  it  was  set  up  by  John  Wels, 
grocer,  mayor  in  1430.  It  seems 
also  to  have  had  the  more  respectable 
name  of  *'  the  conduit  in  Cornhill  ;'* 
of  which  Howell  gives  this  accoant : 

By  Um  weit  tide  of  the  aforesaid  priion  called  the 
Tonne,  waa  a  &ir  well  of  spriiift-water,  curfoed  round 
with  hard  atone.  Bat  in  the  year  1401,  the  aaid 
onaon  honae  called  the  Tonne  vaa  made  a  ecsteme 
ibr  Biveei  water,  eonvejed  hy  mpca  of  lead  ttom 
Tjfbome,  and  waa  thenceforth  called  the  comdmt  itp<m 
dbmkitt.  Londimof,,  p.  77. 

Some  diatanee  weat  if  the  BoTall  Exehan|;e--«nd  ao 
downe  to  the  little  conduit,  caUed  the  pisnnff-amdmU, 
by  the  atockes  market  Stom0's  London,  p.  144. 

Hence,  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, Jack  Cade  is  made  to  say, 

Now  ia  Mortimer  lord  of  tliia  etty, 

And  here  sitting  opon  London-atone, 

1  ehane  and  oommand,  that,  of  the  dtiea  eoat, 

mie  ptsrimf'eonduit  ran  nothing  bat  claret  wine. 

The  ant  year  <rf  oar  reign.  8£m.F/,  it,  6. 

This  seems  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  a  general  name  for  a  small 
conduit.  Thus  a  servant  who  had 
been  drenched  with  water  says, 

I  ahaU  torn  aisting-comhtii  ahortly. 

A^FL  Women  PUo^d,  i.  8. 

There  is  a  similar  expression  in  Dave- 
nant's  Wits. 
fPISSING-POST.  Public  urinals  ap- 
pear  to  have  existed  under  this  name, 
and  to  have  been  the  usual  places  for 
sticking  up  bills  and  placards. 

Bot  if  thu  warning  will  not  aerre  the  torn^ 
I  aweare  by  aweet  nUricke  Naah  his  orne, 

00  every  piuimg  fott  their  namea  I'l  place, 
Whilat  they  psit  ahame,  ahall  ahame  to  ahew  their 

tee.  ftyier**  WorHi,  1680. 

Now  the  spring  ia  coming  on.  when  tach  pissino-fo$t 
win  be  almost  pasted  over  with  fjoacka  bills,  who  for 
voor  nionf  will  core  yoo  of  all  diseaaea,  efpedaUr 

PISSIN6-WHILB  [save  reverence],  a 
short  time,  such  as  is  sufficient  for 
that  evacuation. 

Ee  had  not  been  there  (bkas  the  nark)  a  piuinff- 
wftUc^  hot  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 

^90  Gtnt.  Ver.y  It,  8. 

1  shall  entreat  yov  mistreaa,  madam  Expectation,  if 
•he  be  among  these  IndicsL  to  hare  patience  bat  a 
Mim§^m»,  B.  Jomt.  Mom,  Lodp,  L  7. 
Where  he  shall  never  be  at  real  one  ftstino-wktU  a 
day.  flffWBi  Ourton,  O.  PL,  ii,  50. 
To  stay  a  fUring^Mlo,  Baft  ProHrhf,  p.  SOS. 

See  also  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff.  Our 
ancestors  were  not  very  nice;  and 
rather  chose  to  be  exact  than  delicate 
in  their  allusions.  It  is  here  inserted 
chiefly  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  singalar  in  using  the  term. 


tPISTEL,  or  PISTLE.    An  epistle. 


Noetrilla  of  His  Mi^iestv,  and  the  SUte,  that  they 
wooid  use  the  Advice  of  Reverend  Martin,  for  pro- 
viding of  their  Cooper,  becanse  T.  C.  is  an  onskil/al 
Tub>trinuner,  3cc. 

ntU  ofn  hook,  qf  the  /isM  ofJomet  L 

\To  PISTOL.    To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Captain  Remish,  who  was  the  main  instroment  for 
discovery  of  the  myne,  fistoPd  himself  in  a  desperate 
mood  of  diacontent  in  his  cabin,  in  the  Convertine. 

HowtWt  FomiUar  Leiters,  16fiO. 

PISTOLETS,  a.  Diminutive  of  pis- 
toles, a  Spanish  coin,  not  rounded,  or 
formed  with  exactness. 

Or  were  they  Spaniah  stainpa  still  tnvelUog, 

That  are  become  aa  catholiqoe  aa  their  king, 

Thoae  onlicked  bear-whelpa,  onfil'd  pittoUit, 

That  more  than  canon^ehot  availa  or  letaj 

Which,  negligently  left  onroonded,  h)ok 

Like  manv-angled  Agorea,  in  the  book 

Of  aome  dread  conjurer.  Ihnm,  EUg,  18. 

A  double  pistolet  is  also  mentioned: 

That  will  dance  merrily  apon  yoor  graven 
And  perhaps  give  a  iiav\A»  pi»t<A«t 
To  aome  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  raasSt 
To  keep  yoor  ghost  from  walking. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
pistolet  sometimes  meant  also  a  small 
pistol.  See  Johnson. 
PITCH,  9.  The  height  to  which  a 
falcon  soared,  before  she  stooped 
upon  her  prey. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  fliea  the  higher  pUck, 
I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  jodgment. 

^    ^  *^     \  Em,  71,  ii,  4. 

These  growing  feathers  plncked  from  Oesar's  win|; 
Will  midce  him  fly  an  oroinary  pitek.     Jul,  Cms.,  i,  1. 
Tet  from  this  pitch  can  I  behold  my  own,— 
And  in  my  feufal  stoop  can  make  the  stand. 

B.4-fl.  NoUe  Gent.,  iv,  1. 
Where  now  my  spirit  got  roomth  it  selfe  to  show. 
To  the  fair'st  pitch  doUi  make  a  gallant  flight. 

JUtrr./oi'l£y.,p.626. 

It  was  used  also,  and  still  is,  for 
height  in  general;  but  this  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  that  use. 
PITCH  AND  PAY.  A  familiar  ex- 
pression,  meaning,  pay  down  at  once, 
pay  ready  money.  Probably,  throw 
down  your  money  and  pay. 

The  word  is  ei^cA  «fi4<pajr,-Amst  none. 

Hen.  r,  ii,  8. 
Vo  creditor  did  corse  me  dav  by  day, 
Iasedplainne8a^everfi<cAaMiMy.    , 

Where  (Norwich)  strangera  well  may  seem  to  dwell. 
That  pitch  and  pap,  or  keep  their  day, 
Bot  who  that  want,  ahall  And  it  scant 

So  good  for  him.  Tuner,  p.  lU. 

And  there  waa  neither  fkolt  nor  fray. 
Nor  any  disorder  any  way, 
Bot  every  man  did  pitch  and  pap. 

rorkslOre  Song,  Ewano,  I,  p.  88^  ed.  1810. 

By  the  following  intimation.  Dr. 
Farmer  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
originated  ftom  ^^itcKing  %^^  vsi  ^ 
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market,  and  paying  immediately  for 
their  standing.  One  of  the  old  laws 
of  Blackwell-hall  was,  that  "A  penny 
be  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of 
cloth  for  pitching"  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  might  be  the 
original  sense. 
fPITCHER-MEN.     Great  dnnkers. 

No  oobler  in  our  town  almost, 
Bnt  at  that  time  hell  have  roaat ; 
Altho*  they  tf^  and  apples  are, 
But  as  for  drink  he  vill  not  spare; 
For  not  one  shoemaker  in  ten 
Bat  are  boon  blades,  true  piteker-mtn, 

FoorRokm,m6. 

tPITFOLD.    A  pitfall. 

Decipulnm, . . .  Un  trebnchet.  AfiZ/'oU,  or  other  snare 
to  intrap  birds  or  beastes :  a  trap :  a  gin.  NomencUUor. 

PirrANCE,  8.  The  allowance  of  meat 
distributed  in  a  monastery.  See 
Pictantia,  Du  Cange.  In  Tindal's 
History  of  Evesham,  it  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  measure  of  liquids,  six 
of  which  made  up  a  pint  royal,  sex- 
tarium  regis,  p.  122.  Roquefort 
says,  because  its  value  was  a  piete, 
which  was  a  small  coin  of  Poictiers. 
The  word  itself  is  well  known. 

PITTEBING,  a.  Making  a  low  and 
shrillish  noise. 

And  when  his  j}»^/miia  streames  are  low  and  thin. 

K.  Oreetu,  Bng.  Pom.,  67>  repr. 

Herrick  applies  it  to  the  note  of  a 
grasshopper. 
PITTY-WARY,  or    PITTIB-WARD. 
The  name  of  some  place  at  Windsor. 

Marry,  sir,  the  Pittit-ward,  the  park-ward,  every 
way  I  Old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  bat  the  town 
way.  iferrf  W.  W,,  iii,  1. 

No  such  place  being  known,  the 
modern  editors  have  very  arbitrarily 
changed  it  to  city-wardy  which  seems 
to  be  the  very  way  that  the  speaker 
says  they  had  not  looked ;  besides 
that  Windsor  was  no  city.  Petty- 
ward,  for  small  ward,  is  more  pro- 
bable. Or  if  there  was  a  place  ciuled 
the  Pitty,  it  must  mean  towards  that. 
See  Ward.  Mr.  Steevens  says  there 
was  a  place  so  called  at  Bristol. 
Pitty-wary  is  quite  inexplicable. 

tPIVISH.  Peevish;  foohsh.  KendaWs 
Flowers  of  EpigrammeSy  1577. 

tPIX.  Pitch.  "Pmp  scraped  from 
ships."     Nomenclator. 

PIX,  or  PYX ;  from  pyx%9,  Latin.  The 
box,  or  shrine,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated  waferB  were  kept ;  called  al%o 


iahemaeU.  This^aa  wdlasthejMi^ 
was  deemed  an  object  of  picas  vene- 
ration ;  and  it  is  generally  aiippoaed, 
that  the  vulgar  expreadon  oc  pUm 
the  pigs,  is  only  a  coiraptioii  oC 
please  the  pus. 

We  kiss  the  pc«,  we  oeepc  the  crom,  oar  b^ton 
overronne.  ^  ^tt.  AwL,p.l]f. 

Ab.  Fleming,  in  Junina'a  Nomca* 
clator,  has  *'  the  pix,  or  box,  wheran 
the  crucifix  was  kept,"  as  a  transla- 
tion of  hierotheea:  but  this,  I  bdieie, 
is  erroneous,  unless  it  meant  bodi. 
Minshew  has  copied  this.  Da  Cange 
more  correctly  describes  it,  aa  **Pysit 
in  qua  sacra  eucharistia  infinue 
defertur,  ex  ebore,"  in  pyxis.  It  ii 
thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Garter, 
an  architect,  ana  of  the  Bomiah  per- 
suasion: 

Taberna^,  or  pis,  ia  oar  axitiq[aiti«,  wm  a  ■■■ 
cabinet  to  eontain  the  host,  Ice.     It  was  owls  tf 

Kid  or  filver,  and  set  with  preeknis  etoaee.  Tie 
•m  in  gepcral  eoneisted  oi  a  foot,  whenoB  was 
placed  a  niche,  with  a  dooar,  and  finiehiBg  with  a 
pediment  head,  with  batiressea  and  ptnnaclea  on  the 
aides,  kc.  OttU.  Mag^  I80I,  Put  I,  p.  63i 

Sometimes,  as  we  see  from  Da  Cange, 
it  was  of  ivory.  Pix,  and  pax^  must 
be  carefully  distinguished,  though 
they  have  often  been  confounded  in 
modem  times.  See  Pax. 
fPLACABT.  A  printed  broadside ;  a 
proclamation. 

The  archdoke  for  the  time  hath  a  veir  priaedy  oon- 
mand,  all  corns  bear  his  stamp,  tSlpUcaHi  or  edicts 
are  pablishea  in  his  name. 

HoweWt  EmiluvLetUrt,  16S0. 

PLACE,  s.  The  greatest  elevation 
which  a  bird  of  prey  attains  in  its 
flight;  similar  in  that  to  pitch. 
This  is  Mr  Gifibrd's  explanation,  and 
he  quotes  a  modern  authority : 

Easles  can  have  no  speed  except  when  at  their  fIsM, 
ana  then  to  be  lare  their  weight  inereeaee  thdr 
velocitr.  Tk>ruton*»  Sporting  Tom. 

In  snch  9^plaee  flies,  as  he  seems  to  ley 
See  me,  or  see  me  not  MMS$m§.  Ommd^  i,  1. 

So  Shakespeare : 

A  faolcon  towering  in  her  pride  Gtplact. 
Was  by  a  moasing  owl  hawh'd  at  m.  kw'd. 

Jbe*..ii,i. 

In  PLACE.    In  company,  present. 

Then  was  she  fkjre  alone,  when  none  waa  fiiire  ia 
place.  8pen$.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  38. 

Oh  hold  that  heavie  hand. 
Dear  sir,  what  ever  that  thoa  be  mpUct. 

PLACEBO,  TO  SING  PLACEBO.  To 
endeavour  to  curry  favour.  The 
placebo  was  the  vesper  hymn  for  the 
dead.     Du  Cange,     Pope    Sixtus's 
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Breyiary  tayt»  **  Ad  ▼etperai»  absolute 
indpitur  ab  Antiphonft,  placebo  Do- 
mino in  regione  tfivorum,'*  Off.  De- 
/knetorum,  p.  156.  Harington's  56th 
Epigram,  in  his  second  book,  is  "  of 
a  preacher  who  nngs  placebo;^*  and 
be  is  described  as  beinff, 

A  tmootb-toDE'd  pretcber,  that  did  mndi  affect 
Td  be  inmtM  of  the  purer  sect. 
Of  which  coraedie— whea  tome  to  ^ngfUetho,  ad- 
vised th«t  it  thould  be  forbidden,  because  it  was 
•oawvhat  too  plaine,— yet  be  would  have  it  allowed. 

Sir  J.  Ear.  Fr^aot  to  Jrioito. 

A  curious  old  song  on  Placebo  and 
Ihrige  (another  part  of  the  mass  for 
the  dead)  is  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
p.  56,  where  many  of  the  Latin  words 
are  introduced.  A  monk  sings  "  for 
Jack  Nape's  soule  Placebo  and 
Ihrige**  Jack  Nape  is  there  sup- 
posed to  mean  John  Holland,  duke 
of  Exeter  [the  duke  of  Suffolk]. 
PLACKET,  8.  A  petticoat;  generally 
an  under-petticoat. 
LoTe  is  addressed  by  Shakespeare  as, 

Liege  of  all  loiterera  and  malcontenta, 
Brm  prince  otpUuiets,  king  of  codpiecei. 

£.£.2;..iii.l. 
Is  there  no  mannen  left  among  maids?  will  thej 
wear  their  plaeketSt  where  thej  abould  bear  their 
faces.  Wimi.  T.,  iy,  S. 

That  a  cod-piece  were  for  fitter  here  than  a  pinn'd 

SlaeM.  B.  md  Fl.  Lovt's  Cun,  U  8. 

nst  like  a  plow-boy  tir'd  in  a  browne  jacket. 
And  breeches  round,  long  leathern  poin^  no  flaektt. 

Ot^tou,  Fut.  N.,  p.  170. 
If  the  maidea  a  spinning  goe. 
Born  the  flax,  and  fire  tnsir  toe, 
Sconii  ihtoT  pUciet*.  flirricJI,  p.  874. 

Mr.  Steeyens  quotes  an  author,  who 
makes  it  the  opening  of  the  petticoat 
(on  Lear,  iii,  4).  Bailey  says  it  was 
the  fore-part  of  the  shift  or  petticoat ; 
but  it  was  neither.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  female,  the  wearer  of  a 
placket,  as  petticoat  now  is. 

Was  that  brave  neart  made  to  pant  for  9imUeM? 

B.  tmd  Fl.  Htm.  lUut.,  vr,  8. 

fTo  PLAD.    To  wade  ? 

Coming  to  a  small  brook,  I  pereeired  a  handsome  lass 
OB  the  other  side,  whidi  made  me  star  to  see  how 
she  would  get  over^  who.  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  rustick  Irish,  tucked  up  her  coats  to  her  waste, 
leaving  all  from  her  middle  aownward  naked,  and  so 
came  pUdMMg  through.  BngVuh  Rogn*. 

'PLAIN,  v.,  for  compliun.    A  common 
abbreviation. 

This  we  call  birth ;  but  if  the  diild  eould  speak. 
He  death  would  call  it,  and  of  nature  pfatn. 

Sir  J,  Dmnn,  on  tk4  8oul,  i  88. 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow. 
The  king  hath  cause  tojefats.  Ittir,  iii.  1. 

So  also  ^plaining  for  complaining,  and, 
as  a  substantive,  *plaint.  See  John- 
son. 


tFor  such  an  humour  every  woman  seiseCh, 
She  loves  not  him  that  platHeth,  but  that  pleaseth. 
BrowU*9  BritoHMia's  Fa$tonU$i  i,  1. 

f/n  PLAIN.  An  adverbial  phrase.  To 
speak  plainly. 

Cl.  Conceale  him  not  I  m  ptmn,  I  am  thv  father. 
Thy  father,  Amaryllis,  that  commands  tnee. 

BaulolpVs  AmpUat,  lUO. 

PLAIN-SONG.  The  simple  notes  of  an 
air,  without  ornament  or  variation ; 
opposed  to  descant,  which  was  full  of 
flourish  and  variety. 

All  the  ladies— do  phdnly  r^rt, 
Hut  without  mention  of  them  you  can  make  no 

sport, 
Tliey  are  your  plMjfnesonf,  to  singe  descant  upon. 

Domm  oni  RlUoi,  O.  PI.,  I,  IBS. 

Hence  the  cuckoo  is  said  to  sing 
platn-song,  and  the  nightingale  de- 
scant : 

The  plain-^OMff  cuckoo  gray.  Midi.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

The  learning  to  sing  from  notes  was 
once  almost  universal  in  England. 
Ascham  laments  the  disuse  of  the 
practice: 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  kudable 
custom  of  Englande  to  teach  children  their  j^^'im^ 
song  and  pricke-aong,  were  not  so  decayed  throujrh- 
out  all  the  realme  as  it  is.  jUek.  Tox.,  p.  28. 

Of  its  decay,  he  says  afterwards. 

The  thinge  is  too  true,  for  of  them  that  come  daflye 
to  the  university,  where  one  hath  learned  to  singe, 
six  hath  not  IHd.,  p.  81. 

The  prick-song  was  the  music,  pricked 
or  noted  down,  t.  e.,  written  music. 
See  Pkick-sono. 

PLANCHED.  Boarded ;  (romplanehe, 
French. 

And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  pUneked  gate. 

Meiu.for  Jfssi.,  iv,  1. 
Tet  with  his  hoofes  doth  beat  and  rent 
The  pkMcktd  floore.  Oorg€$,  TruMil.  of  Lnum, 

Also  Uiplauneh : 

Is  ioplnmek$  on  apieee  as  brode  as  thy  esp. 

0.Pl.,u.p.9. 

PLANCHER,  «.  A  plank,  or  board ; 
plancher,  French. 

Uixm  the  ground  doth  lie 
A  hollow  ploMCMer.  Ljffy,  MUi^s  Mttamorpk, 

Ammiff 
Th*  anatomized  fish,  and  fowk  from  j»/«»cA«r«  sprong. 

Dragt.  Folgolb.,  iii,  p.  711. 

Also  a  floor,  which  is  the  sense  of  the 
original : 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnnt.  are  the  best  builders :  some 
are  for  pUmeJUrs,  as  deal }  some  for  tables,  kc. 

Baeom,  dted  by  Johnson. 

PLANET.  The  planets  were  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  doing  sudden 
mischief  by  their  malignant  aspect, 
which  was  conceived  to  strike  objects; 
as  when  trees  are  suddenly  bli^hted^ 
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or  the  like.    Hence  the  common  ex« 
pression,  still  in  use,  o( planet-struck: 

Fhyric  101*1  there's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet^  that  nill  ttriit 
Where  'tis  predominant  Wint.  T«U,  i,  8. 

And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thnnder  blue. 
Or  what  Uie  cross,  diie-looking  vtoMt  mite*. 

MUton,  Arcadu,  I.  60. 

tPLANET-BOOK. 

Go  fetch  me  down  my  fUoMt-hooi 

Straieht  from  my  pnvate  roooi; 
For  in  the  same  I  mean  to  look^ 

What  is  decreed  my  doooL 
The  planet-book  to  her  they  brought^ 

AJid  laid  it  on  her  knee ; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  nought, 

For  poison'd  she  should  be. 

The  Unfortunate  Coneubine. 

PLANET-STRUCK.  Affected  by  the 
malignant  influence  of  a  planet; 
sometimes,  afflicted  with  madness. 
Thus  Claius,  in  Randolph's  Amyntas, 
says  of  the  distracted  Amyntas : 

Vnio  hath  not  heard  how  he  hath  chac'd  the  boaref 
And  how  his  speare  hath  tome  the  panch  of  wolves, 
On  the  barke  of  every  tree  his  name  s  ingraven : 
Now  planet'Stntck,  and  all  that  vertue  vanished. 

Jmyntae,  act  iii,  sc  8. 

The  word  is  by  no  means  disused, 
though  the  superstition  is  discarded. 
PLANT,  «.     A  foot,  homplanta,  Latin. 
Certainly  so  used  in  the  following 
passage: 

Here  they'll  be  man:  some  of  their  pkmti  are  ill- 
rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will  blow 
them  down.  Jnt.  and  Cleop.,  ii,  7. 

He  speaks  of  persons  rendered  un- 
steady by  liquors.    Coles  has,  "  The 
plant  of  the  foot,  planta,  &c.  pedis." 
So  Jonson : 

Knottv  legs,  and  pkmis  of  clay. 

Seek  for  ease,  or  love  delay.  ^'"'f'  ^l^^^'*^* 

Other  authors  also  are  cited  for  it. 
PLANTAGE,  s.    Probably    for    any- 
thing that  is  planted. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  pUuUage  to  the  moon, 

As  sun  to  day,  sc  Tro.  emd  Cr^  iii,  8. 

Plants  were  supposed  to  improve  as 
the  moon  increases : 

The  poor  husbandman  pereeireth  that  the  inereaie 
of  the  moon  makethji^oii^  fmtefuL 

B.  Scott's  Disc,  of  Wiiehcr. 

PLANTAIN,  9.  A  well-knowQ  plant ; 
plant  ago,  Latin.  Its  leaves  were  sup- 
posed to  have  great  virtue  in  curing 
wounds.  It  is,  therefore,  put  for  a 
healing  plaster : 

These  poor  slight  sorM 
Need  not  a  plantain.      B.  amd  Fl.  Two  Noble  X.,  i,  8. 

To  PLASH.  To  interweave  branches 
of trees. 

For  nature  loath,  so  rare  a  jewels  wracke, 
Seem'd  as  she  here  and  there  had  plask*d  a  trM^ 
If  possible  to  hinder  destiny. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past,,  ii.  p.  180. 

Johnson  quotes  Evelyn  for  it.    Abo 


for  what  we  nowcallto4p/lflMA,thatiB,to 
dash  water  about  with  noise.     Hence, 
PLASH,  9.    A  shidlow  pool,   or  col- 
lection of  water. 

He  leaves 
A  uh»Eiaw  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

Tam.^8kr.,hi. 

tPLAT.     The  sole  of  the  foot.     Flat- 
footedy  splay-footed ;  or  polt-footed. 

The  plaits  of  the  foote,  planta. 

WUh^e  DictumarU,  ed.  1608.  p.884. 
Plat-footsd,  poltL  />mL,  p.  301. 

PLATE, «.     A  piece  of  silver  money. 

In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets;  realms  ami  Jabsli 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  podcet      Ant.  ami  CL,  v,  1 
Belike  he  has  some  new  trick  for  a  purse ; 
And  if  he  has,  he's  worth  three  hvaidred  flatet. 

Marl.  Jew  ofMalU,  O.  n.,  viii,  SS5. 
'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too. 
And  have  a  thousand  tbinn  of  great  importanee. 


) 


Jewels,  and  plaUs,  and  fooleries  molest 

B.amdFLSuUa  Wi,%t 

PLATFORM,  9.  The  ground  plm, 
or  delineation  of  anything.  John- 
son has  this  sense,  but  it  is  not 
now  in  use.  Hence  generally  for  • 
design: 

Apclles,  what  peece  of  worke  have  yon  mnr  in  hsal! 
J.  None  in  hand,  if  it  like  your  m^estie :  bat  Ism 
deviling  hplatforwu  in  mv  head. 

Ljfll^s  Met.  and  Camp,,  v,  i. 


1 
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To  procure  himsdfe  a  pardon,  went  and  diseoiftred 

of^the  oonspirade. 

DUc  ^New  WarU,  p,  115. 


the  whole  jiIa/^orsM  i 


IBdug  set  dowse  shee  casts  her  fiiee  into  a  plat 
forms,  which  dureth  the  meale,  and  is  takea  away 
with  the  vuder.  Her  dranriit  reachcth  to  goad 
manneirs,  not  to  thirst,  ana  it  is  a  pari  of  uieir 
mysterie  not  to  profease  hunger :  bat  If  stare  takei 
*  dsti 


her  in  private  and  stretcbeth  her  opoo 

Osarhwry's  New  amd  Ckoisa  Ckatmettn,  161& 

PLATT,  9.    A  plan,  or  map. 

There  was  no  other  pastime  nor  exercise  among  thi 
youth-— but  to  draw  plaites  of  Sidle,  and  describe  th« 
situation  of  Libya  and  Carthage. 

NoHk'sPlmL,ntB. 
f  No  domsie  flat  may  dare 
To  meddle  with  thy  pencfl  and  thy  pis/.    Dv  Bastef. 

To  PLAY  WITH  THE  BEARD,  in 
the  following  passage*  aeema  to 
mean  to  deceive.  To  atroke  the 
beard  was  a  piece  of  amorona  cajo- 
lery. 

Yet  have  I  plafd  wUk  hU  hoard,  in  kaitiiBK  this 

knot, 
I  promist  friendship,  but— I  meant  it  noC 

Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i.  177. 

PLAT-F£ER»  9.  A  play-mate,  play- 
fellow.   See  Fere. 

Where  she  was  wont  to  call  him  her  dear  son. 
Her  little  fldg^/Mr,  and  her  pretty  ban. 

Drajftom,  Mocmc,  p.  501. 
Hee  hadde  passed  his  yooth  in  wanUm  pastime,  i>nd 
riotous  misorder.  with  a  sort  of  adsgoveraed  matei 
and  unthriitie  j>^/«»rf. 

HoUnsk.,  vol  ii,  A  a  a  7,  col.  1. 
All  the  young  sonnes  of  the  nobilitie  flocking  thither 
for  the  companie  of  him,  ss  their  plmxfecrs. 

8im/sAmsmi9,  Nib. 
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PLAYSB,  or  PLAISfi.  The  fish; 
often  Hsed  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
had  a  wry  mouth:  that  fish,  like 
other  flat  fishes,  having  the  mouth 
on  one  side. 

I  ibould  have  made  a  wTrmouth  at  the  world  like  a 
•<c3r««.  Horn.  Wk.,  Sd  Part.  0.  PL.  iii,  896. 

Save  only  the  pUtjfse  and  the  butt,  that  made  wry 
moaths  at  him,  and  for  their  mockioE  have  wry 
imratha  ever  aince.  Grtetu**  Lenten  Siuf. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Decker 
speaks  thus  of  his  detractors  : 

Bate  one  at  that  stake,  mj  plaice-mouth jelj^n. 

Satirtmaetix. 

A  plaiae-mouth  is  also  used  for  a  small 
demure  mouth : 

Or  aome  innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would 
stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  o/aiff-auwM,  and 
look  upon  you.  B,  Jone.  Silent  Worn.,  iii,  S. 

A  similar  expression  is  quoted  from  a 
satire  hv  T.  Lodge : 

And  keep  his  pledee-moutVd  wife  in  welts  and  gardes. 
Beloe's  Anee.  qfSe.  Booke^  ii,  p.  113. 

PLAYTES,  in  the  following  passage, 
seem  to  denote  some  kind  of  vessel. 

They  bestowed  them  aborde  in  zxx  holkes,  hoyes, 
and  plmftee.  HoUnsh.  Hist.  qfSeotl,  c,  coL  S,  a. 

To  PLBACH,  V.  To  intertwine,  or  weave 
t^;ether. 

wUkinf  in  a  thiek  pleached  alley  in  my  ordiard 
were  thus  overheard.  Much  Jdo,  i,  4. 

And  bid  her  steal  into  the  piemchei  bower. 
Where  hooey-suckles,  ripai*d  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  liU.t  iii,  1. 

The  master  thus,  with  pleMeh*4  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck.  dni.  and  Cl,  iv.  18. 

PLEASAUNCB,  or  PLEASANCE,  s. 
Pleasantness,  delieht. 

Wot  tiiilke  same  season  when  all  is  ydadde 
Wmi  aIammmc*.  8p^u.  8\.  KkLt  May,  ▼.  6. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths, 
to  steal  away  their  orsias  1  that  we  should  with  joy, 
•iMJMOMtf,  rerel,  and  appkuse,  transform  ourselves 
mto  beasts.  OtheHo»  ii,  S. 

Fidre  seemely  pleueenmee  each  to  other  makes. 
With  goodly  purposes,  there  as  they  sit 

Spem.  F.  0.,  I,  ii,  80. 
Sweete  solitarie  groves,  whereas  the  nympTies 
With  pleasanee  laugh,  to  see  the  satyres  play. 

B.  Greener's  OrUmdo  ?Wr.,  150^  sign.  Db. 

'PLEAT,  for  compleat,  or  complete. 

Two  sisters  so  we  have,  both  to  devotion  *pleat. 
And  worthily  made  saints. 

Dreept.  PolpoU.,  xxiv,  p.  1U9. 

Such  abbreviations  may  generally  be 
guessed,  they  are  very  numerous. 
PLENY-TIDES.     Evidently  full  tides. 

Let  roidiiiff  teares  in  plemp-tides  oreAow, 
¥ot  loss*  of  iSngUnd's  second  Cicero. 

Qreen^s  OrotUne.t  pengp  ult. 

PLIGHT,  9.    A  fold  in  a  gown  or  robe. 

Porfled  inion  with  many  a  folded  plight. 

Spent.  F.q.,U,^U  96. 

In  the  following  example  from  Chap- 
man, Johnson  and  Todd  have  both 
understood  it  to  mean  a  garment ;  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  there  the 
common  meaning  of  etmdiium :  **  He 


let  not  my   condition  want  either 
coat  or  cloke.*' 

He  let  not  lack 
My  pliffhtt  or  coat  or  doake,  or  any  thing 
Might  cherish  heat  in  me.  Chapm,  Odpssep. 

To  PLIGHT,  r.,  united  with  word 
faith,  or  troth.  To  pledge,  or  give 
as  assurance,  the  word,  faith,  or 
truth  of  the  speaker.  See  Tboth, 
and  Troth-plioht. 

PLIGHT,  part,  for  plighted,  in  the 
sense  of  platted. 

With  gaudy  girlands,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  7. 

So  Fletcher : 

A  long  love-lock  on  his  left  shoulder  t^kfht. 

Ft.  Purple  Isl. 

PLIGHTED,  part,  Folded,  twisted. 
Milton  has  borrowed  this  term  from 
the  older  language. 

Creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  Uve^ 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Camus,  299. 

He  used  it  also  in  prose  : 

She  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divors  cdonrs. 

mst.of£ngl.,B.2. 

It  is  clear,  as  Warton  observes    (in 
his  Milton),  that  pleach,  pleat,  and 
plight,  are  ^1  of  the  same  family. 
PLOT,  #.,  for  place,  or  spot  of  ground ; 
as  plat  also  is  used. 

And  death  did  cry,  from  London  flie, 

In  Cambridge  then,  I  found  agen, 

A  resting  plot.  Tuuer,  ed.  1073,  p.  146. 

A  pretty  plot  well  chose  to  build  upon. 

SJJm.  F7,i,4. 
This  little  plot  i*  th'  country  lies  most  fit 
To  do  his  grace  such  serviceable  uses. 

B.mdFl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

tPLOTCH.    A  blotch. 

The  chasticement  that  a  certain  magistrate  in  Glan- 
ders used,  was  reputed  most  just,  who  caused  an  idle 
vagrant  person  to  be  publikely  beaten,  who  stood  at 
the  Temple  gate  demanding  of  almes,  with  certaine 
ecmaX/afsiiplotehes  ata,  leaper. 

Passenger  of  Bemeenuto,  1619. 

PLOVER,  «.  One  of  the  various 
cant  terms  for  a  loose  woman;  as 
is  also  quail,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

We  vtt  undone  for  want  of  fowl,  i'  the  fsir,  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgworth.  and  three  or  four 
gallants  with  him  at  night,  ana  I  ha'  neither  plover 
nor  f«at<  for  them :  persuade  this,  between  you  two, 
to  bectnne  a  bird  o*  the  game. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fdr,  iv,  6. 

fPLUCK.    A  turn,  or  set-to. 

Why,  wylt  thou  ^rght  a  plueke  f 

The  Plape  of  Bohpn  Hode,  n.  d. 

PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE.      See  ?dll 

DOWN. 

tPLUM-BROTH.  An  article  in  cookery 
which  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
in  great  repute,  and  to  haxe  V^«Ok^ 
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'  ftTorite  Cbrittmu  diih.  The  re- 
ceipt here  g^ven  for  making  it  ibowa 
that  it  «aa  rather  a  compUcnted  miz- 
tore. 

Wlun  the  mMg  ii  bat,  then  ht  nwhlo  mort,  for 
bb  iTnine  u  but  the  eJ9cscT«rf  hiidtiDmndbHi 
hH  bold!  ErcedH  |mid  poiuoiii.  ud  tbt  pope  hee 
btM  concbliM  MWM.  in  plu-irsf  1.  _ 

Innir'd  widi  ffim^rDJft  and  iDinc*d  pia, 
Thu  leltar  como  In  bunblt  *iM. 

Bnm^i  Somff,  IMS.  p.  1S8. 
OrcboMiUid  In  thj  nuquDth  nHud^oTn  vithaittie 
#Bpanle  con^TrgBtwn,  uid  pnf  e^nit  pfwit-^f A 
ftt  Chriitmu,  in  erpectaticpn  of  ■  nft  on  thdr  nv*- 

ToBikeptiMUniAt.— Tiktiileto[lKe(,ud>^e« 
df  the  HEck,  and  pat  II  into  ■  food  qnuiitj  of  wWer, 
Ihit  u,  three  or  fenr  gillou,  noi]  it  fonr  benn ;  tbcn 
bave  tvo  pound  of  curtiu  cLeu  nih'd  ubd  pieh'd, 
ud  three  nimd  of  ninui  of  llie  nn.  three  pdBiid  of 
■coMwellitew^.paliii  the  cbrui  end  luiBt, 
W  t^B  bill  ■»  hov  I  then  tike  tTo  ooimd  of  ■tew'd 
nue,  eid  Aire*  theu  thnmgb  ■  eullflkda,  leerief 
the  itoBH  ud  ikiu  i  then  hare  a  tm-pniBT  >hiie 
lo«r  (ntt^  Bill  it  wilb  eoiie  oT  tbe  broth,  ud  put 
the  pulp  of  ihi  prauce  to  It  and  oae  owitc  of  cinna- 

an  ounce  ol  beaten  ticnet  and  nace;  put  allUicu 
Into  the  broth;  let  it  boll  a  quarter  of  aabour,  h«p 
italnTtitirTiat,  (or  fear  It  tnuni  Iheu  pnllnoae 
qitart  of  clarel.  and  balf  a  plut  tu  lackr  aod  then 
iiaeelak  it  to  jrour  taete;  put  in  a  little  aalt;  then 
ha»  nne  vhite^bread,  cut  u  bit  ■•  dice,  Id  ibe  diib 

bene  io  tbt  uiiddlt  of  tbe  dith,  put  in  the  brotb, 
laruiab  the  diah  with  lome  of  the  itew'd  pnmei, 

■o&e  •ugar  fltt  the  brim  of  the  dub,  ud  loaerTc  it  to 
tbe  taMe.  Tkt  Qum'i  BBfot  Coatirr,  1713. 

To  PLUME,  e.  Term  ia  falconry,  to 
pluck  off  tbe  feathers  from  a  bird. 
"  It  is  vhen  a  hawke  catetb  a  fowie, 
and  palleth  the  feetherB  from  the 
body.       Latham. 

And  when  tbe  mare 
lUUi  HBghl  the  towl,  Tim  shuu  bim,  till  jm  get 
More  falhoa  than  you  hiet  to  Pellalliie. 

PLUMMET,  for  a  plumb  line.'  that  by 
vhich  the  depth  of  the  water  a 
Bounded. 

Iniorance  itaelf  ia  a  plummtt  Q*er  me- 

Mtr.  W.  W..  J,  t. 

That  is,  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  "igno- 
rance itself  is  not  so  low  as  I  am,  by 
the  length  of  a  plummet-line."  This 
seems  the  best  interpretation. 
PLUMP,  *.  A  cluster,  or  collection  of 
separate  things;  a  group,  or  mass. 
It  bee  been  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  clump,  or  that  from  this.  But 
clump  is  applied  to  trees  only,  and  is 
evidently  German ;  wbereas,  in  the 
examplcB  given  of  this  from  Sandys, 
Bacon,  Hayvard,  and  Dryden,  it  is 
applied  equally  to  a  group  of  trees,  a 
collecUon  of  islands,  a  email  body  of 


troopa,  antl  k  flock  of  wild-fowl.  Of  ' 
these  examples  I  shall  copy  only  oh: 

Wiraick  haTini  t^Jed  certain  plnw  of  SegttiA  ' 
bonemm  rangmf  the  laid.  taUnd  lowu*  Ita  / 
arrioi  to  pnnenl  da^n.  Ayavd. 

But  it  occun  also  in  Besamont  aod 
Fletcher: 

Hen'i  a  whole  alHia  of  ntnta. 

Also  in  another  old  play  : 

No,  thou  leeat  hoen  ■  ftmmet  </llBe  nllaata. 

S.  Oipwo'i  BMMomt  Dmfi  MtWa.t^  G 1 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  uae  leng 
before  clump;  and  O.  Mason  thongbt 
it  the  original  word:  bnt  I  bclieTc 
they  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other. 

4Bat  at  Enteld  lyndrBg  a  doian  in  ■  jehnif,  whan  tbn 
«*•  DO  n-jnt,  I  belbnuht  iBj  teu  thai  the;  ni 
appointed  ai  watf bmtii,  fir  tlie  mpjelieiiJi  aa  ofHft 

iflreal  reuoQ  Ib^  bad  « thdiBde  la  ^ht,  t^H^ 


Dndi  dan£0),  ■ 


ffo  PLUMP.  To  swell,  or  puff  out. 
Plumper,  anything  naed  to  atnff  out 
another  thing. 

Art  not  Hum  ■(■Mfvlth  luster,  MJ'LatT^g*. 

ABd  that  the  cbnki  najr  both  agiM, 
Their  mUmftn  Ull  the  caritj. 

fPLUNGE.     A  difficulty ;  a  stiaiL 

Caoon  £lj  thoofbt  to  hare  pot  Teatnde  to  a  pal 
elumft.  AtfV  Mvijn, 

Quationlt*  thii  OutaToi  |whoaB  anKiu  ia  Aana- 
tua)  iraa  a  great  captain,  aad  a  fallabf  Baa,  and  bad 

eupcroar  to  aacb  a  flvift,  that  aom  think  he  vanU 
hardly  have  bin  ablD  to  hare  tnade  head  Bgaiaat  hlK 
to  aoT  ponHia  anln, 

BqwMt  Ftmilif  ItOtn,  lUCL 

PLUBISY,  ».  A  plethora,  or  reduo- 
dancy  of  blood.  Not  the  aame  as 
plewfity,  but  derived  from  j>/ii«,j>Ain^ 
more. 

For  Eoodqeaa,  RO*hia  to  a  Bhirln. 
Diea  in  bla  OKU  too  much.  BtmL,it.r 

Some  loanr  bmn  will  feed,  anil  bebw  btwiDia- 
create  blood,  and  10  grow  to  aa'prij*.  and  dia  thefeod^ 
if  he  have  not  amD  help.       Ifmlm  OUOt,  p.  IBJ, 

'ni  plunnr  at  aoodneat  li  thi  ill, 

Vw.  On.  Cbay,  it.  t 
(Mart]  that  heal'it  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  i>  licki,  and  enr'tt  tbg  woU 
0> tb'f lATUif orpupla.    Fl.ftoeXeMtX(UK,T,L 

Incrcaa'd  to  auch  a  pUvrin  of  luat. 

troPLY.    To  bend. 

BehoU  the  apple  bou^  bow  it  doth  ph 

And  ttoopa  with  ilure  of  fnil  Uut  dsUi  abaiud, 

Scarce  able  10  nuttine  tbem  fnnn  tbe  ironud. 

St,m,Jf  if  I^.1V 

PLYMOUTH  CLOAK,  phr.    A  whim     , 
cal  phrase  for  a  stick  or  cudgel,  m 
tioued  by  Ray  in  hia  Proverbs,  p.  2 
"because,"  uya  he,  "we  uses 
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K>y  bat  not  when  we  wear  a 
Therefore,  as  he  explaina  it, 
10  Und  at  Plymouth,  rather 
i,  and  cannot  procure  a  cloak, 
!;ut  a  stick,  as  an  apology  for 
siency.  See  Cuerfo.  Hence 
»wing  passage  is  easily  under- 
hich  would  otherwise  be  very 
igible : 

Ik  in  a  Plymouth  cloak  (that'i  to  ny)  like  a 
ny  hoM  and  doublet,  and  a  crab«k«e  cudgel 
3,  and  yoa  swim  in  your  satins  ? 

2  Part  of  Eon.  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii.  493. 
ikt  (atP/imowM  spun)  waa  crabtree  wood. 

Davtnant,  fol..  p.  S29. 
\t  being  proudly  mounted, 
lad  in  eloak  of  Plymouth. 
UuR,  Ballad  on  Sir  J.  Menmt,  Works,  p.  75. 
atiU  the  embleme  of  a  souldier  (bis  sword) 
mith  cloake,  otherwise  call'd  a  battoone. 

Lenton*9  Ckaracterimi,  Char.  80. 
t  tell  you,  if  you  but  advance 
tmth  cloak,  you  shall  be  soon  instructed. 
Man.  New  Wav  top.  O.  D.,  i,  1. 

irs  that  for  a  similar  reason  it 
called  a  Dunkirk  cloak.    See 
Dn  the  above  passage. 
iLABRAS.    See  Falabras. 
IB.    Equivalent  to  the  modem 
n  term  to  gouge. 

d  and  paird  his  beard,  of  paled  hew, 
lis  face,  and  out  his  tongue  they  drew, 
sde  to  speake  of  God  great  blasphemiea, 
i  their  nngeis  pocked  out  his  eyea. 

DuBertoM. 

I.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
f  expensive  affectation  to  have 
cets  perfumed. 

Mnk  thou  hast  put  me  in  mouldy  j0oci(«/^. 
p>od,    right  S^ish  perfume,  the  lady 

twelve  pound  a  pair. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  Newt,  i,  S. 

were  also  perfumed  (see  that 
and  other  parts  of    dress, 
lion  began  thus : 

sre,  earle  of  Oxford,  came  from  Italy,  and 
ith  him  gloves,  sweet  baggs,  a  perramed 
Idn,  and  other  sweet  things. 

Eowe^e  Contin.  ofStowe^i  Jnnals. 

lots  did  not  escape  unscented : 

ear  peifum'd  boots,  and  beggar  my  tailor. 
Dabome's  PoorUaaCs  Comfort. 

T)AIN.  The  keeper  of  a  pup- 
V,  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  then 
motion* 

er  let  him  be  C^taxn  Pod,  and  thia  hit 
1.         B.  Jons.  JSeery  Man  out  of  H.,  ir,  6. 

'  show-man  is  called  his  pupU : 

tiona  that  I,  Lanthom  Leathwhmd,  hare 
,  to,  i'  my  time,  aince  my  master  Pod  died. 

Ibid.,  Bart.  Fkir,  ▼,  1. 
Old  motion  ?  not  the  old  fti-ding, 
in  Pod,  be.  IHl,  Bpiffn  97. 

mm  will  say  I  am  zpodahg  tmt. 

mstorUofAlfmcmidBHUmuhlW' 


POET-SUCKER.  Formed  by  analogy 
from  rabbit'9ucker,  which  means  a 
sucking  rabbit;  consequently  thia 
means  a  sucking  poet. 

What  says  my  poet-sueker  f 
He's  chewing  his  muse's  cud,  I  do  see  by  him.. 

B.  JoHS.StapU  of  New,  iv,  9. 

See  Babbit-sucker. 

POINADO.     See  Poynado. 

POINT,  8.  A  tagged  lace,  used  in  tying 
any  part  of  the  dress.  Thus,  the 
buuk-poini  was  the  lace  by  which  the 
buak  was  fastened     See  Busk. 

F.  Their  p<nii/f  being  broken, — 

P.  Down  feU  their  hose.  1  Hen.  IT,  ii,  4. 

Hence  the  pun  in  Twelfth  Night : 

Cl.  But  I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  J^.  That  if  one 
break,  the  other  will  hold;  or  if  both  break,  your 
gaakins  faU.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  6. 

To  truss  a  point,  or  the  points,  waa 
to  tie  the  laces  which  supported  the 
hose,  or  breeches,  and  to  untruss  was 
the  contrary.    See  Truss. 

tA  button-maker,  lace-maker,  «<Mi»/-Mal«r,  ftbulariiM. 
WUhaW  Dicttonaris,  ed.  1606,  p.  SIO. 

tPOINT-LACE.     A  sort  of  lace. 

To  take  out  spots,  stains,  iron-moulds,  pitch,  rosin, 
or  wax:  to  restore  scorched  liunen,  faded  silks,  or 
linnen:  to  wash  point-laee,  tiffanies,  sarsuets,  a-la- 
modes,  lute-stringa,  Sec    Jceomp.  PImale  Instructor. 

To  POINT.  Adverbially  used^  for  ex- 
actly. 

Hast  thou,  spirit^ 
Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  l»de  thee? 

Teesp.,  i(  8. 
A  faithleaae  Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  point. 

Spent.  P.  Q.,  I,  ii,  9. 
Are  you  all  fit? 
To  point,  air.  B.4rPl.  CheoKts. 

POINT-DEVISE,  or  DEVICE,  phr. 
Precise,  or  nice  to  excess.  It  ia 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  thia 
phrase ;  it  appears  like  French,  but  I 
can  find  no  authority  in  that  language 
for  it  point  devisS,  though  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  it  point  nommS 
which  is  a  very  current  form.  Mr. 
Douce  refers  it  to  needlework,  and 
mentions  point  lace  as  similar ;  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  it  must  have  been  a 
mathematical  phrase. 

I  abhor  such  phanatical  phantaimi,  such  imodable 
and  point-denu  companions.  L.  L.  Lost,  r,  1. 

But  yon  are  no  iucn  man  [that  is,  not  negligent  or 
slovenly],  yon  are  rather  point-deeise  in  your  aeeontre- 
ments.  Jswm  /.  i<,  liL  9. 

Henry  wan  a  strong  town  called  Damfront,  and  nir- 
niahing  it  sA  point-dense,  he  kept  the  same  in  hia 
poaaenion.  Bolinsh.,  vol.  ii,  x,  1. 

Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-devise. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  it,  toI.  iii,  M7. 
When  men  (unmanly)  now  are  gariah,  m, 
Tiickt,  spruce,  terse,  quaint^  nice,  sore,  til  poUU' 
dsptce.  Fase.  Flomm,  p.  84,  Lond.,  VSM, 

In  allasion  totkiB^bxMft^Y^XLl^^tAKa 
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nalces  Kutril  in  anger  ctll  hia  niter 
pimk-devue,  i.  e.,  a  precise  hurlot. 
AieAem.,  \,  3.  But,  in  the  following 
ezample,  it  ii  nted  as  if  it  was  formea 
from  the  EDglisli  word  device. 

And  a  the  dipper  pricfll 
B«  bat  u  auuing.  reiM  in  lui  itricr, 
Ai  I  Tu  in  mj  Ijb,  mv  muter  Bruable, 
Will,  kc  a.Jmt.Ttl4</tTia.^*. 

tPOINTBLINO.     With  the  point  to- 
wards him  t 

He  mjght  val  He  ■  ipere  pete  ud  lonp  (hat  ami 
UrfljEhte  nnm  fajm  K*e<«nw«. 

4'w(«i'A<i«-.U,l«i. 

tFOINTELL.    A  itylas  or  pendl  for 
writing  in  a  table-book. 

A  pointM,  frephie  vel  itjlu :  but  ilfliu  ii  the  point 
or  piicke  oTike  g^ut-" 


POISURB, 

word. 


tiall'  SicfieMrii,  ed.  1(06,  p.  HO. 

Weight  i    an    nnnsual 


But  itt  mere  qnelitj  end  toitnn  of  nodncM- 

B.  JUdFI.  WiCwUhM  jr..  i.  1. 

POKEB,  or  POKIHO-STICK.  AamaU 
stick,  or  iron,  used  for  setting  the 
pUiU  of  ru&. 

Wlieie  lie  Di  raJT.  end  wffr.' 

ff».  V-jI.,  O.  F1.,  iii,  no. 

FOKING-STICK,  :  The  same  as  the 
preceding.  These  were  latterly 
made  of  steel,  that  they  might  be 
osed  hot;  the  iuTention  of  which 
notable  improvement  is  recorded  by 
Stowe,  who  tells  ns  that,  abotit  the 
aixteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
"  began  the  making  the  Steele  poAi'n;- 
itichei,  and  nntill  that  time  all  lawn- 
dresses  nsed  setting  stickes  made  of 
wood  or  bone." 

Piu,  and  piiliu4<ictf  of  >l«l,  WuU.  lUt,  it,  B. 
If  JOD  ihonld  chenCB  to  t«ke  ■  nip  Lb  the  liternoon. 
JOUT  reUiar  bflad  nqoircB  no  aoting-^tiei  [ml  a  mlT 
duct:  to  recover  it>  form.     Malninlnil.  O.  Fl,  it.  W. 


These  ruffs,  and  the  sticks  for  setting 
them,  terribly  inflamed  the  righteous 
indignation  of  Stubbes;  who,  in  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  not  only  ascribes 
the  invention  to  the  devil,  but  adds  a 
tremendoQB  story  of  tbnt  evil  coun- 
sellor appearing  to  a  young  lady,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  ner  ruff,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  handaome  youn^  man, 
to  eet  it  for  her;  after  which  he 
kissed  her,  and  destroyed  her  in  the 
most  wretched  manner,  with  many 
Maloaa  addittoiu,  too   atrong,  one 
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should  think,  (or  the  moat  prqndiced  / 
credtdit^.      The  whole  atory  it   n-  t 
tracted  in  the  notes  to  Greene's  Ta  ^ 
Qnoane,  0.  PI.,  vii,  19,  ahoold  any 
one  tie  curiona  to  aee  it ;  Stabbei'i 
own  book  b«Bg  as  aearce  aa  it  da- 
aervea. 
POLACK.        A   Polander;     PoUque, 
French. 

So  Aovik*d  he  onee,  vim  in  uenfrr  Mll^ 

He  BBCXe  the  •iDddtd  rotact  SB  Ik*  laf^kL,  i,  L 

Pole  was  also  nsed  t  both  ocenr  to-' 
gether  afterwards : 

Nn  wOl  it  Tidd  to  Ndtwb^  or  Ihe  Ab, 

A  ranker  nte,  ehould  it  he  lold  in  the. 

a.  WhTthenthiiVleetneTervilldrfMidlt. 

fkd^lT.A 

In  the  former  passage,  the  early  edi- 
tions all  read  Polemte,  which  perhaps 
was  only  intended  for  the  plural  of 
this  word.  The  weapon  of  Urnt  name 
was  spelt  poll-axe,  or  pole-tue.  But 
otPolaei,  in  this  place,  the  aingnlar 
is  more  dignified,  and  perhapa  more 
probable,  as  it  was  in  a  parU,  when 
a  genend  slaughter  was  not  likdy 
to  ensue.  Mr.  Steevena,  hoverer, 
thought  that  the  plnrtd  was  in- 
tends. 

Ltke  I  •hiT'it  Pdlujt.  WUU  Jtnil,  O.  PL,  ll.  MF- 
When  hut  then  icn'dF  BoU.  With  (U  bi^a 
ifiiul  the  Ptimtki  B  heiTT  m  ud  hie  hnofhl  ■• 
tg  thia  hard  Jeie.  I  ne  teoke  prieonef  bj  the  Ml 
Birm.  tmA  Br.  Lmmt.  WUtim,  Ma.tt 

To  POLL,  V.     To  strip,  or  plander. 

He  Trill  mair  dovn  all  bcCim  Ub,  ud  Imt*  Ui  , 
piwrjHU-W.                                         {Met- IT.  L 
And  uidthej  TDoU  not  beer  ioeh  yaU^  uki  fiet 

ihBTin^.  Mirr.fw  Maf^V-  ^  t 

Thejr  vill  pail  and  ipoQ  ao  outfifeoiielj.  ee  the  Tarf  i 

enem;  iinDot  da  mnefa  wone.       Sf  tmtirtm  InlmU.  I 

Often  joined  with  pill,  or  pillage.  | 

Which  poU  and  piU  the  poore  In  piteooa  wiie.  l 

>—    IT"    >~-    *;™.y.e..T,ii,i 

PiiLog  and  fioUiMff  ia  grom  ow  pf  liquet,  eEes 
pimine  pilfcnnf  caiae  intc  f-iTitwi     Wh^mo^f  Mtm.    ' 

Johnson  quotes  the  first  pusage  si   ; 

having   a  different   sense,    but    thit 

seems  doubtful. 

Aho   to   cut   the   hair    short,    evea 

though  curled  ;  usually  called  to  poll 

the  head.     Absalom  polled  hia  h^ 

annually. 

And  whED  he  m(M  bia  heed  Ifat  it  wai  at  tfof 
Tcir'i  end  Ihet  he  ftHtd  it.  becmee  the  Idui  wu 
lieaTj  on  him.  therefore  he  fgiled  i(J  he  weifhed  the 
ball  ot  hie  bead  at  tvo  hundred  efaekela  alter  the 
kiDE'e  weltht.  1  &«.  lir, ». 

NeithtT  ibxU  Ihej  [the  prieita]  abiTe  Ihcir  hadh 
nor  euffei  their  locki  to  giviT  lou,  ther  ihali  onW 
pall  their  beedL  Ha.  Hit.  36. 

And  hi  thtee  felM  lo^  Bf  mlat.  which  vhile  tUry 
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:  vera  the  oniaiBent  of  my  leze,  bow  in 
t  cniiei  the  teetinioiue  of  nijr  Berritade. 

Fembr.  Arc,^  p.  187. 
itowell,  which  they  put  about  the  shoolden 
ttinn  or  rollings  of  the  haire  to  fall  upon. 

0,  s.  Anything  that  is  polled 
ped  at  the  top ;  usually  aoplied 

Here  to  a  stag,  or  rather  to 
jocularly  compared  to  a  stag : 

as  no  borne,  lir,  has  he  f 

lir.  he's  a  poUari.    What  wonldst  thoa  do 

IS  ?  B.i-Fl.  PkiUuUr,  V,  4. 

ed  coin  was  also  called  a  poU 
[Also  one  of  the  names  of  a 
own  fish,    the    hull-head    or 
thumb.] 

Anami.  Cephajoa  flnTialis.  Mnnier,  eo 
I  moletrinas  versetor,  Tilain,  ob  Tictna  nor- 
•tard,  a  capitis  maenitadine.    kpolari. 

NomenebUor,  1686. 

nr,  or  POLEDAVY,  «.  A 
coarse  canvas.  Hence,  meta- 
lly,  any  coarse  wares. 

Iraw  it  to  such  n  curious  web,  therefore  you 
ontent  with  homt^  foUdtatit  ware  ftx>m  me. 
HowXPt  Utten^  \S  ii.  10. 
srfect  seaman,  a  Idnd  of  tarpawUn,  he  being 
bout  with  his  coarse  compositions,  those 
papers.  CUveland,  1687»  p.  88. 

id  doth  yeeld  or  else  it  doth  allow 
imbricke,  holland,  canvase,  callioo, 
f  Hambroneh,  strong  poledan*^  lockram, 
ike  up  the  rune  (with  reason)  backram. 

Tafhr^s  Workn,  16S0. 

1.  An  extortioner. 

pecuBiarinn,  a  pdUr  of  the  people  or  an 
ST.  BUotet  Dietumariet  1669. 

,  or  POULDERN,  or  POUL- 
That  part  of    the  armour 
ioyered  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
ly  from  epaule, 

plucke  off  echo  others  head  peeee,  and  to 
'  poUromt  from  their  shoulders. 

Nortk'i  PM.,  646  B. 
tt  here  he  flings,  his  ponldems  there. 

liar.  jirUai.t  xxtii,  100. 
'iVM  pinch  him,  and  be  cnmbrons  things. 

DrmjfUm^  Dav.  attd  Ool^  p.  1687. 

)0T.  A  club  foot,  or  lame 
[t  is  most  frequently  applied  to 

)  to  escape  ihiM  poii-footed  phfloeopher,  old 
e  of  Lmnnos  [«.  e.  Vmcan]. 

B.  Jons.  Maapu  at  C,  vol.  v,  p.  487. 
It  painted  curiously,  yet  with  a  moU-foot. 

lyl^s  Bupknes,  Dedic. 
8  content  to  take  the  blaekesmith  with  liis 

md.,KZ. 

ot  is  among  the  epithets  for 
in  Poole's  English  Parnassus. 

)ER,  a.    A  ball,  or  other  form, 

^  of,  or  filled  with,  perfumes, 

the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck. 

owing  receipt  for  making  one 

old  play: 

waytomakeagoodposMiubristhis.  Take 
of  ibB  pumt  gudca  Boali,  dimi'd  and 


•teepM  ieren  days  in  change  of  motherless  rose-water. 
Then  take  the  best  labdanum,  beigoin,  both  storaxes, 
ambergris,  ciret,  and  musk.  Inc^nporaie  them  to* 
gether,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you  please. 
This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  yon 
imell  as  sweet  as  any  lady's  dog. 

Ltnffua,  ir,  %,  0.  PI.,  v,  p.  199. 

There  is  another,  but  ?ery  similar 
receipt,  in  Markham's  English  House- 
wife.    It  is  this : 

Tike  two  penny  worth  of  labdanum,  two  pennyworth 
of  storax  fiquid,  one  penny  worth  of  calunus  aroma- 
ticus,  as  much  balme,  half  a  quarter  of  a  poand  of 
fbue  wax,  of  cloves  and  mace  two  penny  worth,  of 
nutmegs  eight  penny  worth,  and  of  musk  four 
graines;  beat  all  these  exceedingly  together,  till  they 
come  to  a  perfect  substance,  then  mould  it  in  any 
fitfhion  you  please,  and  dry  it.  P.  161. 

Pomander  in  mentioned  in  Autolycus's 
list  of  articles  sold  :  "  Ribbon,  glass, 
pomander,  brooch,  &c."  Winter^ e 
Tale  iv,  3. 

As  when  she  from  the  water  came. 
Where  first  she  touch'd  the  mould. 

In  balls  the  people  made  the  same, 
Torp&MttuuUr,  and  sold. 

Lrtt^Um,  Quest,  ofCfntk.,  p.  688. 

Pomanders  were  often  used,  as  Dr. 
Grey  says  in  his  notes  on  Shakespeare, 
against  infection. 

Her  moes  most  sweet  and  rare. 
Against  infectious  damps  tmpdnumder  to  wear. 

PoljfoU.,  Song  It,  p.  781. 
When  as  the  meanest  part  of  her 
Smrlls  like  the  maiden  piwumdsr,      HsrrUkt  p.  168. 

Usually  accented,  I  fancy,  as  in  these 
passages,  on  the  first  syllable.  Min- 
shew  derives  it  from  pomme  and  amber. 
But  a  pomander  was  sometimes  made 
of  silver,  in  which  case  its  office  was 
to  hold  perfumes;  and  probably  it 
was  perforated  with  small  holes  to  let 
out  the  scent.  Among  pieces  of  plate 
sold  in  1546,  we  find,  **tLpomannder, 
weying  3  oz.  and  i."  Cotea'i  Hi»L 
of  Reading,  p.  222.  Bv  a  metaphor 
not  much  to  be  expected,  a  book  of 
devotions  received  the  title  of  "  A  Po- 
mander of  Prayers,"  1578.  See  Dib- 
din's  Ames,  iv,  p.  145.  It  meant, 
doubtless,  a  sweet  savour  of  prayers. 
POME-WATER,  «.  A  species  of  apple 
called  malua  carbonaria,  by  Coles. 

Ripe  as  a  sitfsi«-iwi^,,who  now  haneetb  as  a  jewel  in 
the  ear  of  Ccelo,  the  sky.  Ltne's  L.  L.,  It,  9. 

lis  de  sweetest  apple  in  de  worl4,  'tis  better  den  de 
flome-ira^,  or  apple  John. 

MaHoH/s  Old  FbrtuHotus,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii.  108. 

It  is  figured  in  Johnson's  Gerard,  but 
no  particular  description  of  it  given. 
fPOMMADA.    Pomatum. 

But  you  win  say  unto  me.  Have  you  any  remedy  tot 
it?   lee,  geatMBMA,  I  hM«,  vdAl  lot  xraKj  ^tOsnt 
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iBOOBTenieneei:  I  hvn  a  poamadti  to  make  fidr  the 
ddn ;  it  U  white  at  mow,  and  odoriferoot  ai  balm 
or  muak.  Comietd  HuUny  ^iWmdo*,  16S6. 

tPOMPlOUS.    For  pompons. 

Thus  in  thia  powunmu  manner,  beeing  placed  in  the 
nroceasion  next  Lucifer  himaelfe,  they  retnrned  to 
heU.  6re«tWs  NewM  hoth  from  Heaven  tmd  Hell,  16«S. 

PON, «.,  for  poDd.  Apparently  a  strange 
licence ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
authorised,  by  the  d  being  commonly 
lost  in  pronunciation. 

If  ear  to  the  foot  whereof  it  makea  a  little  pon, 
Which  in  aa  little  space  converted  wood  to  atone. 

Draft.  Fofyolb.,  8.  xzviii,  p.  1197. 

Thus  Warner  nseB panned,  for  ponded, 
or  inclosed  in  ponds : 

The  dtixena,  like  ^owm^  pikes,  the  leasers  feed  the 
great.  Jib.  Engl^  p.  1S5. 

tPONADO. 

To  make  a  fonadC'^Tiit  quantity  yon  will  make  aet 
on  in  a  poanet  of  fair  water,  when  it  boila,  pnt  a  mace 
in,  and  a  little  piece  of  cionamon,  and  a  handful  of 
corrans,  and  ao  much  bread  as  you  think  meet,  so 
boil  it,  and  aeaaon  it  with  salt,  sui^,  and  roaewater, 
and  ao  aerre  it.  J  True  Oentlewmans  Jkligkt. 

PONIARD,  9.  A  dagger,  or  small 
sword.  For  a  time  a  fashion  prevailed 
of  wearing  iMmtarcb,  or  dirks,  instead 
of  swords.     Poipnard,  French. 

Out  with  your  bodldn. 
Tour  podcet  dacger,  Tcmr  stiletto,  out  with  it, 
Or,  by  tbis  hand,  I'll  Kill  you.    Such  aa  yon  afe^ 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlera. 
And  made  all  manly  weapona  out  of  fashion : 
Tou  carry  poniards  to  murder  men, 
Tet  dare  not  wear  a  aword  to  guard  your  honour. 

B.  and  Ft  Ctutom  of  Country,  ii,  1. 

Afterwards,  the  coxcomb  having  been 
well  beaten,  his  antagonist  says. 

As  you  like  this, 
Ton  may  aeain  prefer  eomphdnta  against  me 
To  my  uncle  and  my  mother,  and  thai  think 
To  make  it  good  with  h  poniard. 

On  which  the  sufferer  exclaims, 

I  am  paid 
?or  being  of  the  faahion.  Ibid. 

PONKE.  A  false  reading,  instead  of 
Pouke,  for  Puck,  a  merry  fairy.     See 

POUKS. 

tPONTACK.    A  sort  of  wine. 

lIHne  in  abundance,— I  drank  none  but  iaek, 
But  all  you  men  did  ply  it  with  pontack. 

Ond  Travestie,  1S81.  p.  18. 

fPOOBE  AND  RICH.  An  old  game, 
mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water-poet 
in  the  following  lines : 

At  nonun,  mumchance,  mischance,  (chnie  ye  which) 
At  one  and  thirty,  or  at  poore  and  rick. 

POOR  JOHN.  A  coarse  kind  of  fish, 
salted  and  dried.  The  fish  itself  is 
called  also  hake.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  ling.  LovcIVm  Jnitnals, 
p.  233.  Mr.  Malone  said  that  it 
was  called  pauvre  gens,  in  French; 
perhaps  rather  pauvre  Jean,  for  the 
other  would  require  pautres. 


I  woaM  notbeof  one  [ardii^]  thtftihoi 

mand  me 
To  fised  npan  poor^okn,  when  I  aee  pfaoanla 
And  paitridgea on  the  table.  MmstlMa.  Jwyi 
Or  live,  like  a  Carthusian,  on  ^0or /eJbi. 

lbid.,QMae^ 
Tia  well  thou  art  not  Sab;  if  thou  hadb,  tko 

been  poor-John,  Rom.  emd  J 

It  was  of  course  very  cheap  fare : 

But  suddenly  thou  grewst  so  miaerable. 
We  thy  okl  mends  to  thee  unwelcomd  are, 
Poor-Jokn  and  apple-pyea  are  all  our  Care. 

Harimfi.^ 
The  ateward  provided  two  tablea  for  their  d 
for  those  that  came  upon  request,  powderd  be 
perhapa  venscm ;  for  thoee  that  came  for  hyi 
John,  and  apple-pyea.  Ibid^  Lift  ofB.  i 

tPOPELET.     *'A  puppet,    or   y 
wench."  Dunton^e  Ladiee  Dieiioi 

POPERIN,  or  POPPERIN.  The  : 
of  a  sort  of  pear,  first  brought 
Poperinguee,  in  Flanders ;  hence  < 
Popering.  Henir  Till  gave 
living  to  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
probably  introduced  that  pear 
ISngland,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  obae 
In  the  quarto  edition  of  Romeo 
Juliet  was  a  passage,  afterwards 
properly  omitted,  containing  a  fc 
and  coarse  quibble  upon  the  nan 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  bad  peai 

I  requested  him  to  pull  me 
A  Katherine  pear,  and  had  I  not look'd  to  hiag 
He  would  have  miatook  and  given  me  a  Poppe 

WomumNeut 

It  seems  that  there  is  much  att 
at  wit  on  this  pear,  in  some 
dramas ;  but  such  as  it  is  not  i 
while  to  repeat,  or  attempt  ex| 
ing. 
POPINJAY,  8.  A  parrot;  from 
Spanish  papagayo, 

T&  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay.        \  Hen. . 
Or  like  the  mixture  nature  dothe  display. 
Upon  the  quaint  wings  of  the  popinjay. 

BroiTfM,  Past,  i 
But  if  Apopii^ajf  speake,  she  doth  it  by  ianii 
man's  voyoe,  artificially  and  not  naturaUy. 

Hence  popinjay  green  feal 
Maleont,,  0.  PL,  iv,  56. 

Tonng  popiiyayi  learn  quickly  to  apeak. 

Jeek.  SekoUm 

In  the  following  passage  I  si 
suppose  it  to  be  a  stuffed  bin 
some  kind  of  mark  set  up  to  be 
at.     Stowe  mentions  a  place. 

Since  letten  to  the  croaaebow  makers,  where 
used  to  shoot  for  games  at  thtpovingey. 

StowTsLond., 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passage 
which  a  distinction  is  made  bet 
s,  parrot,  and  a  popimay  ;  but  i 
ever  the  author  quoted  might  ima 
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riTation,  and  some  of  the  above 
ea,  seem  to  fix  it;  unleaa  we 
\e  the  popinjay  some  particular 
\  of  parrot. 

f  And  pTving  itill  be  spent  the  daj, 
80  may  as  the  popinaay. 

Drtiyt<m*$  Skepkerd's  OarUuid,  1698. 

T.     An  old  form  of  puppet. 

tyng,  her  dycyng,  daylr  and  nyghtlyc, 
fndfye  morefalcehod  then  there?  notlyghtly, 
rag  and  swerrng  by  do  poppfUs, 
ng  God  in  a  thowaaod  gobbetet. 

Flay  afWUtni  Sdenet. 
t  and  sixth  were  Somerset  and  his  coantess. 
rraminment,  all  the  letten  that  passed  betwixt 
and  she,  were  read  in  open  eonrt,  and  the 
od  brasen  poppets  were  made  visible,  dancing 
lown  from  hand  to  hand,  which  disooverea 
of  her  actions.  Wilson's  James  I. 

E.    The  poplar-tree. 

1  also  the  yew  tree,  which  brooketh  a  light 
■en  soyle:  tlie  walnut  tree  likewise  in  meane 
being  hot,  and  the  elme  a  sandy  earth,  the 
t  popple,  the  alder,  the  able  trees  moyst  ground, 
I  most  kindei  of  nonnd. 

NorieH*s  Suneiors  DuUoffus. 

ISCE,  for  porpoise,  s.  Accord- 
the  true  etymology  of  it,  qu. 
»h. 

f,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her  sleep. 
'!  CI.  Do  you  not  know  that,  sir?  never 
U  night.    TV.  And  snores  like  a  pore-^isce. 

B.  Jons.  Epic.,  iv,  4. 

pted  also  to  pore-espic, 
BLIND.     Purblind,  or   short- 
i. 

Pore-bUnde,  Inscns. 

WiikAW  Dieiionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  800. 
atnes  here  the  pore-blind  world  may  see. 

Taylor's  Worku,  1830. 

ILUSE.     A  portcullis. 

La,  Liv.  Vectes  portaram  cancellatse,  porta- 
nadversushostilemimpetompenduls....  La 
I  le  gril  d'nne  porte  de  la  ville.  A  port-eluse, 
illice.  Nomenckttor,  1586. 

ere  also,  who  setting  in  hand  to  breake  the 
•l-cluses,  were  soone  fired  away,  or  killed  with 
stones  from  the  wals. 

Jmmianns  Marcellinus,  1609. 

^TINE,  «.  One  of  the  names 
i  animal  now  called  a  porcupine. 
II  has  it  porcttspine.    Hist.  An, 

ilk  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 

Haml.,  i,  6,  orig.  edition, 
together  with  leopards,  linxes.andpofT^CTi/tiiM, 
nikept  in  that  part  of  the  Tower  which  is 
le  lira's  Tower.  HowelVs  LondinopoUs,  p.  24. 
le  the  poete  sayth,  that  nature  geve  example 
inge  ftnt  by  ihe  porpeiUine,  which  shoote  bis 
and  will  hitte  anye  thinge  that  flghtes  with  it. 
Mek.  Tosopk.,  p.  12,  repr. 

mnecessary,  I  presume,  at  this 
•  expose  the  error  which  so  long 
led,  that  the  porcupine  can  dart 
ills.  They  are  easily  detached, 
barp,  and  slightly  barbed,  and 
tick  to  a  person's  leg,  when  he 
aware  that  he  is  near  enough 
sh  them. 


PORT,  8.    State,  attendance. 

In  AlbtniA  ttM  qooodam  king,  nt  eldeft  daughter's 

eoQzty 
Was  settled  scarce,  when  she  repines,  and  lessens 

still  his  port.  Warner,  Alh.  Engl,  p.  66. 

Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead ; 
Keep  hoose,  and  port,  and  servants  as  I  should. 

Tam.  ofSkr.,  \,  1. 

This  is  probably  the  sense  intended 
in  the  following  passage;  a  pretty 
attendance : 

Well,  madam,  yeVe  e'en  as  pretty  a  jwrt  of  penaioiien. 

To  which  the  lady  answers. 

Vain-glory  would  seek  more  and  handsomer. 

B.  and  Fl.,  i,  8. 

Hence  partly  in  the  sense  of  stately. 
To  PORT,  0.     To  curry  in  a  solemn 
manner ;  a  military  term. 

Porting  the  ensigns  of  united  two, 

Both  crowns  and  kingdoms,  in  their  either  hand. 

B.  Jons,  ^kak,  voL  vii,  p.  S. 

Milton  has  used  it : 

Sharpening  in  mooned  homi 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears.  Par.  Lost,  if,  978. 

PORTAGE,  9.    Port,  or  port-hole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect^ 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  hMd 
Like  the  brass  cannon.  Hen.  T,  iii,  1. 

PORTAGUE,  PORTEGUE,  PORTI- 
GUE,  8.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin, 
worth,  according  to  some,  about 
Al,  10<.,  according  to  others  only 
3/.  Ids,  It  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times pronounced  as  three  syllables, 
port-a-gue. 

Hold,  Bagot  there's  uportague  to  drink. 

Sir  Jokn  Oldeas(U,\,Z. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  g;ive  me  scores  of  crowns, 
Doth  he  now  foist  me  with  kportagne.  Hid, 

Mr.  Malone's  attempt  to  change  the 
reading  to  eardecu  is  (juite  unneces- 
sary ;  the  fall  from  scores  of  crowns, 
to  less  than  one  score,  was  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint.  See  Suppl.  to 
Sh.,  vol.  ii,  384. 

An  egge  is  eaten  at  one  sup,  and  ^portamu  lost  at 
one  cast  ^f^*  Mydas,  ii,  9. 

F.  No  gold  about  thee? 
2).  Tes,  I've  ^portagus  1  have  kept  this  half  year. 

S.  Jons.  Jlek.,  act  L 
Whear  lords  and  great  men  have  been  disposed  to 
pLay  deepe  play,  and  not  having  mony  about  them, 
have  cut  eardes  insteede  of  cownters,  with  anew- 
rawnce  (on  thcyr  honors)  to  pay  for  every  peece  of 
carde  so  lost  a  portegue. 

Harington  on  Playe,  vd.  i,  p.  807«  ed.  Pftrk. 

For  portiffuCf  see  in  Pestle. 

PORTAL.    See  Pobtesse. 

PORTANCE,  s.  Carriage,  manner,  de- 
portment. 

But  your  lore^ 
Thinkiof  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  appfeheaston  of  hii  present  portanee. 

4^ 
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But,  for  in  court  ^y  portaunee  he  pereeiv'd. 
And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gnt^ 
Eflaoonei  to  court  he  caat  t'  advance  his  fint  degree. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  ui,  6. 

And  again  in  St.  21. 

Before  them  all  a  goodlie  ladie  came. 

In  atatelv  porianee  like  Jove's  braine-bome  dame, 

To  wit,  tnat  virgin  queen,  the  fair  Elize. 

Hiffint'i  Engl,  ElUm,  p.  780. 

It  is  introduced  in  Othello,  from  the 
old  editions : 

Of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  fortanee  in  my  travel's  history.         Act  i,  sc.  8. 

The  fourth  folio  reads,  "traveller's 
history."     Other  editions, 

And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history. 

PORTASSE.    See  Portesse. 

PORT-CANNON,  s.  A  sort  of  orna- 
ment for  the  knees,  resembling  stiff 
boot-tops,  or  the  holsters  for  pistols ; 
called  also  cannions.  See  Cotgrave, 
and  other  old  Dictionaries.  Bishop 
Wilkins  calls  them  '*  Canons  of 
breeches,  &c.,"  and  defines  them 
"hollow  cylinders."  Real  Char, 
Alphab.  Diet,  They  were  of  French 
invention,  and  called  by  them  canons. 
The  French  Dictionaries  say,  "  Canon 
—ornament  attach^  an  bas  de  la 
culotte;"  but  the  modem  editions 
add, "  cet  ornament  est  hors  d'usage." 
The  excess  of  this  fashion  is  thought 
to  have  been  laughed  down  by  Moliere. 

And  as  the  French  we  conquer'd  once. 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 
Fort-€annon»,  periwigs,  and  feathers. 

The  same  author  says  of  "  the  huffing 
courtier,"  that, 

llis  ^(amiture  is  the  sauce  to  his  cloaths,  and  he  walks 
in  \iM port-cannons,)3k»  one  that  stalks  in  long  ^ss. 

Genuine  Remaim,  li,  83. 

PORTCULLIS.  An  English  coin,  with 
that  figure  stamped  on  the  reverse. 
Such  were  struck  early  in.  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Pinkerton  calls  them 
"the  portcullis  coins  of  Elizabeth, 
issued  in  rivalship  of  the  Spanish 
king. — ^They  are  of  difierent  sizes 
from  the  crown  downwards,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  portcullis 
on  the  reverse."  Pinkerton  on  Coins, 
ii,  86,  2d  edit. 

It  comes  well,  for  I  had  not  so  much  as  the  least 
p(»rtculUce  of  coyn  before. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  iii,  6. 

fPORTER.    A  lever. 

A  Irarer  at  porter  to  lift  timber  or  other  thinn  with, 
palanga.  Withalf  Dietumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  188. 

/V^TEB'S-LODGE.    The  usual  place 


of  summary  punishment  for  die 
servants  and  dependants  of  the  great, 
while  they  claimed  and  exercised  the 
privilege  of  inflicting  corporal  chas- 
tisement. 

lam  now 
Ht  onnpany  only  for  pages  and  foot4Mji, 
That  have  perosed  th.t  porter' t-iodge. 

MMS8.D.ofMnUM,m,% 
I  must  be  plain : 
Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the  poHet't  UJ^ 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantoAe, 
And  dar'st  thou  dream  of  marriage  ? 

/*.,  iV«r  Way  to  Pay,  ^.,  i,  L 
111  hold  my  purpose  though  I  be  kept  back. 
And  venture  lashing  at  iheportrr'e^otlge. 

Heyw.  Royal  Ktny,  4'C.,  Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  S45. 

So  also  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford, 
on  the  first  example : 

Begone,  begone,  I  say;  there*! a jMrl^r**  lodge  dsc^ 

where 
You  may  have  due  chastisement.      OnUefml  Semat 

It  is  also  alluded  to  here :. 

And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform'd,  and  grown  new  men. 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  Uie  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter't-loige,  but  for  a  penance. 
To  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery. 

B.  and  Ft.  Elder  Bro.,  v,  1. 

And  in  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  y.  2. 
The  unconfessed,  but  not  doubted, 
author  of  Kenilworth,  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  this  custom,  as  of  others. 

f  I  am  sure  wee  be  not  farre  from  Heaven  gates,  aad 
if  S.  Peter  should  understand  of  your  abuse.  I  ImoM 
he  would  commit  you  both  to  the  porter't  lodge. 

Oreene*  Newet  both  from  Heaven  lutd  Hell,  159L 

PORTESALE.  An  auction ;  onginaUj, 
perhaps,  a  sale  made  in  a  port. 

when  Sylia  had  taken  the  dtie  of  Borne,  he  mie 
portetaU  of  the  goods  of  them  whom  he  had  pat  to 
death,  Nortk'e  Plmt.,WKC 

"Auctio — Open  sale,  or  portsale  of 
private  goods."  Thomasii  Diet., 
1619,  in  voc. 

Also  the  goods  to  be  cheapened  or 
sold : 

Shewing  foorthe  themselves  to  the  portsale  of  evoy 
cheapener,  that  list  demaunde  the  pryce. 

Faiaee  of  Pleas.,  vol  ii,  X  6  b. 

Coles,  and  others,  render  it  venditio 
in  portu. 

I  have  renayred  and  rygged  the  ship  of  knowledge^ 
and  have  noysed  up  the  sayles  of  good  fortune,  tbit 
she  may  safely  passe  alioute  and  through  all  partei 
of  this  noble  realme,  and  there  make  port-sate  of  her 
a-yshed  wares.  Caveat  for  Com,  Cnrs.,  A  8  b. 

f  Vendrc  ptiblicqnement,  et  It  I'encant.  To  make  opa 
sale,  or  portsale :  to  sell  by  the  voyce  of  the  comiufla 
crier,  for  who  gives  more.  Nomenelator,  166S. 

PORTESSE,  PORTASSE,  PORTISB, 
PORTHOSE,  &c.  Breviary ;  a  port- 
able  book  of  prayers.  Very  variously 
spelt.  So  called  from  being  portable. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  portos.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  on  y.  13061,  of  that 
poet.     In  low  Latin  it  was  called 
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parii/orium, "  quod  foras  facile  portari 
possit."  Du  Cange,  Partuasses  are 
prohibited  in  stat.  3  and  4  £dw>  YI. 
c.  10.  It  is  actually  derived  from 
parte-hors,  in  romance  French,  which 
18  explained  "  Br^viare,  Uvre  d'dglise 
portatif,  k  I'usage  des  eccl^siastiques." 
Roquefort,  PoHeAors  is  a  literal 
translation  of  porti/orium,  from  por- 
tare'/oras.  Portos,  or  port-hose, 
therefore,  were  not  so  remote  as  they 
might  seem  from  the  etymology. 
Porie-horB  is  also  in  Lacombe,  Suppl. 
They  are  called  portaU  in  1  Jac.  I, 
cap.  5,  where  it  is  provided  that  no 
person  shall  import,  print,  sell,  or 
buy,  any  popish  primers,  &c.,  bre- 
viaries, portals,  legends,  &c. 

I'll  take  my  portaet  forth,  and  wed  70a  here. 

Qreene's  Friar  Baeon^  Bigo.  C  4. 
And  in  his  hand  hia  porlcsse  still  he  bare. 
That  much  waa  worue,  bat  therein  little  redd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  W,  Id. 
I  thank  God,  I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and 
never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  con- 
tent myself  with  mrvorteue  and  pontifical. 

The  Bishop  o/Dunkeld,  in  Cook's  History  </  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  voL  i,  p.  159. 
Sh«  langhs  to  see  their  portises  to  fly, 
Beady  to  knocke  out  one  another's  braine. 

Harr.  Ariost.t  xxvii,  S6. 
At  the  sight  <^  a  woman,  the  holiest  hermit's  portasse 
has  falne  out  of  his  hands.  FTorio,  2d  Frutes,  p.  171. 
Which  have  scene  no  more  Latine  than  that  onelie 
wkieh  they  reade  in  ihdi  portesses  and  missalis. 

Tindal,  Prol.  to  Genesis. 

See  Wordsw.   Bed.  Biogr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  237. 

Called  also  portuas,  and  said  to  be 
corrupted  into  port-hose;  but  port- 
hose  is  only  porte-hors.  Skinner  has 
iins port-hose,  and  says,  "  Vox  mirifica 
et  difficultatis  plena;"  but  we  now 
see  the  reason  of  it.  Spelt  sometimes 
portaee,  and  even  Pobtuse.  See  the 
latter. 
PORTINGALL,  or  -GALE.  A  Portu- 
guese. 

The  P&riinoatt  inoonnters  them  nnshook, 
He  makes  his  lances  at  their  backs  come  ont. 

Fansh.  Imsiad,  II,  160. 
Doe  wee  not  see  the  noble  to  match  with  the  base, 
the  rich  with  the  poore,  the  Kalian  oftentimes  with 
the  FortingaU.  Bnph.^  aign.  H  4  b. 

They  are  also  called  Portugdls : 

When  fint  they  forc*d  th'  indnstrions  PortugaU 
Ttcn.  tlMir  plantatioBS  in  the  happy  islands. 

^  B.  tuUM.  Sea  VofagSf  t.  1. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective,  Portaguese : 

O  fptaX  and  Portingatt  fidelitie, 
Pi^d  by  a  snbiect  to  his  prince  I  what  move 
Perfonrd  the  Fenian  in  that  prqjeet  high, 
ud  Ikee  he  cuboniMlo'd  0*1^ 


Which  mode  the  great  Darius,  sigliing,  cry 
A  thousand  times,  (it  grieved  his  heart  so  sore) 
His  brave  Zopyrus,  such  as  he  was  once. 
He'd  rather  have  than  twenty  Babilons. 

Fansh.  Lus.t  III,  41 

I  quote  the  whole  stanza  for  the  sake 
of  the  sixth  line,  which  had  been 
omitted  by  the  printer,  but  is  supplied 
by  Sir  R.  Fanshaw's  own  hand,  in  a 
copy  which  I  have. 
[Used  also  for  the  country.] 

tSpaine  can  report,  and  Fortingale  can  tell, 
Denmarke  and  Norway,  both  can  wituesse  well. 
.  ^^ Tayhr^s  ITorkes,  1630. 

fPORTMANTLE.     A  portmanteau. 

Finding  nothing  of  importance,  they  took  only  a  box, 
and  two portmantles,  with  all  that  was  in  them;  and 
were  about  to  carry  them  awav. 

tlist.  o/F^ancion,  1656. 

tPORT-PANE.  A  cloth  for  carrying 
bread  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with  the 
hands. 

Avort-pane  to  beare  bread  from  the  pantrie  to  tho 
table  with,  linteum  panarium. 

mtkaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  178. 

PORTUSE.  The  same  as  Portesse, 
&c.,  above  noticed. 

If  I  may  take  thee,  it  were  as  good  then  weare  deade. 
For  even  with  this  portuse  I  wUl  battre  thy  heade. 

New  Cust.,  O.  PL,  i.  368. 

POSE,  s.  A  cold,  or  defluzion  from  the 
head,  the  medical  name  of  which  is 
coryza,  under  which  word  Kersey 
thus  defines  it:  "  The  |)o*tf,  the  falling 
down  of  a  sharp,  salt,  and  thick 
humour,  out  of  the  head,  upon  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  lungs,"  &c. 

By  the  pose  in  thy  nose. 

And  the  gout  in  thy  toes.         B.  /•  Fl.  Chances,  v,  8. 
Me^  yesterdav  was  troubled  with  a  pose. 
Which  this  night  hardened,  sodders  up  her  nose. 

Iflerrick,  p.  361. 
H.  I  am  sure  he  had  no  diseases. 
D.  A  little  rheum  or  pose,  he  lacked  nothing 

But  a  handkerchief.       Lyly,  Mother  Bomb.,  iv,  2. 

Grows 
The  ague,  cough,  the  pyony,  the  pose. 

Heyipood,  Dr.,  last  leaf. 

In  Polwhele's  Cornish  vocabulary  it 
occurs  as  patoze, 
POSNET,  s,     A  smaU  pot,  or  skillet. 

Whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which 
beloiigeth  to  chaffing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other 
silver  vessels.  Bacon. 

A  BUvtr  posnet  to  butter  eggs.  Tatler,  No.  215. 

The  old  dictionaries  have  it,  but  it 
does  not  commonly  occur  in  authors. 
Perhaps  from  poeslon,  French ;  now 
made  po'ilon, 

tYoa  neede  not  doubt,  but  they  hare  dosets  and 
studies  full  of  perfumes,  boxes,  drawers,  gally-pots, 
vialls,  iKWffe/«,  pipkins,  ladels,  spoones,  plates,  pUtters, 
^ge-ahelles  full  of  divers  oyles. 

PoMengcr  of  BewNuuio  A^^> 
tThen  put  in  t  dwa  poiMt,  uA  ^\k«Bi  i^>xt  i\rcvk.^ 
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benni  to  boQ.  put  in  your  pomedtion  uid  let  it  bofl 
loiUy  S  or  4  houn  until  you  tnd  yoor  •irrnp  tiiick 
enough.  2Vt(«  wnlUwinuttu  De^M,  1676. 

POSSESS,  9.  To  make  master  of  in 
point  of  knowledge,  to  inform  pre- 
cisely ;  nearly  the  same  as  the  third 
sense  of  this  verh  in  Johnson,  but 
used  without  any  preposition. 

I  hhvt  pottes^d  him,  my  mofft  ftay 
Can  be  but  brief.  Metu.for  Meat.,  iv,  1. 

Here  Johnson's  explanation  is,  ''I 
have  made  him  clearly  and  strongly 
understand." 

Possess  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us  sometlilng  of  him. 

She  iMposssst 
What  streams  of  gold  you  flow  in. 

City  Match,  O.Tl,ix,iB7. 

With  a  preposition,  as  ''possess  us 
of,"  or  "with,"  such  a  thing,  it  is 
more  common.  See  0.  PL,  xi,  309. 
POSSET,  9.  A  drink  composed  of  hot 
milk,  curdled  by  some  strong  infusion, 
which  was  much  in  favour  with  our 
ancestors,  both  as  luxury  and  medi- 
cine. All  the  guards  that  attended 
the  king,  in  Macbeth,  seem  to  have 
had  their  possets : 

I  have  drugg*a  their  possets.  ii,  S. 

In  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  Wilford, 
and  the  mistress  of  his  sister,  take  a 
posset  on  the  stage  before  they  retire 
to  rest. 

Shakespeare  has  boldly  made  a  verb 
of  it: 


And  with  a  sudden  Tigour  it  doth  posset 

droppi 
The  thin  and  wholesome  ulood. 


And  card,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 


olesome  ulood.  Haml,  1,  6. 

It  was  a  treat  usually  prepared  for  a 
bridegroom : 

I  hare  oespoke  sl  posset,  somebody 
Shall  give  me  thanks  for  't. 

B.  and  Fl.  Eon.  Man's  F.,  v,  1. 

^ee  Johnson. 

f  AU  that  happy  is,  betide 

Both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 


May  their  dayes  be  all  of  bliss, 

£aui  as  fall  of  jov  as  this ; 

And  when  the  caJte  and  posset  come 


With  summons  to  Elysium, 
The  God  of  Love  convey  them  to  their  rest. 

Bpithalamium,  Foems,  by  M.  Stevenson^  1665. 

POST,  s.    Haste,  speed. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  tdlpost. 

Rich.  Ill,  in,  6. 
Ambition,  still  on  horseback,  comes  in  poast. 
And  seemea  with  greater  glory  to  appeare. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars.,  vii,  63. 
And  brought  him  unto  Yorke,  in  allmaine  poast. 

IKd.,  viii,  26. 
For  she  went  down  to  Cornwall  straight  in  post, 
And  caused  all  her  father's  men  to  rise. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  83. 

POST  A^D  PAIR.      A  game  on  the 
cardB,  played  with  three  cards  eaeVi, 


wherein  mneh  depended  on  vyinff,  or 
betting  on  the  goodness  of  your  own 
hand.  It  is  dear,  from  the  intima- 
tions in  the  examples,  that  a  pair- 
royal  of  aces  was  the  best  hand,  and 
next  any  other  three  cards,  accordiog 
to  their  order :  kings,  queens,  knaTes, 
&c.,  descending.  If  there  were  no 
threes,  the  highest  pairs  might  win ; 
or  also  the  highest  game  in  three 
cards.  It  would  in  these  points 
much  resemble  the  modem  game  of 
commerce.  This  game  was  thus  per- 
sonified by  Ben  Jonson,  in  a  masque : 

Post  and  pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his  hat ;  his 
garments  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  puns  bis  s^piire 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. 

Christmas,  a  liaaq.,  vol.  vi,  p.  S. 

It  is  characterized  elsewhere  by  the 
same  author,  as  a  frugal  game : 

Let  'em  embrace  more  frugal  pastimes.    Why  sboiM 
not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful  gasaeof  M«f  aai 
pair  content  them;  or  the  witty  invention  of  M^tif 
for  counters.    Masque  of  Love  Restored,  voL  T,  p.  401 
If  you  cannot  agree  upon  the  game— to^Atf  cs^ 
pair. 
W.  We  uiall  be  soonest  pairs;  and  my  good  host, 
When  he  comes  late,  he  must  kiss  the  post. 

Woman  HUed,  O.  ?Ut^  VL 

See  Pur,  and  Pair-royal. 
POSTS,  painted  and  ornamented,  were 
usually  set  up  at  the  doors  of  sheriffs, 
and  other  magistrates,  on  which  the 
royal  proclamations  were  fixed. 

He  says  he'll  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sl 
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How  long  should  I  be,  ere  I  should  put  off  ' 
To  the  lord  chanoelloi^s  tombe,  or  tne  shriwe^sposts. 

B.  Jons.  Be.M.omto/K,m,  9. 
I  hope  my  acquaintance  goes  in  chains  of  gold  three 
and  fifty  times  double— the  «<»/«  of  his  gate  are  i 
painting  too.  Hon.  Wk.,  O.  Pi,  iii,  SOt 

A  pair  of  such  brothers  were  fitter  (or  posts  witluAt 
doors,  indeed,  to  make  a  shew  at  a  new  magitftnta 
gate,  than  to  be  used  in  a  woman's  chamber. 

Widow,  O.  PL,  zii,  2St 
His  discourse  [an  alderman's]  is  commonly  ^hfswf'* 
of  his  mayoralty,  and  what  good  govemnusiit  there 
was  in  the  days  of  his  gold  chain,  thoorii  the  deer 
posts  were  the  only  things  that  suffered  refaraatioB. 

BarWsMier.,Q^U.i. 
Whose  Sonne  more  Justly  of  his  eentry  boast^ 
Than  who  were  borne  at  two  pita,  painted  postes. 
And  had  some  traunting  merchant  to  his  syre. 

BmU,SaLVf,i. 

These  were  usually  new-painted,  on 
entering  into  office,  as  appears  in  the 
second  of  the  above  quotations,  and 
here  also : 

My  lord  maior's  posts  must  needs  be  trimmed  agaimt 
he  takes  his  oath.    To  the  Painters,  OteWs  Alwi.,  p.  Sl 

fPOSTHUME.  Bom  or  published  after 
the  death  of  the  father  or  author, 
posthumous.      In  the  first  of  these 

\    exvoi^Ua  it  is  used  as  a  substantiYe. 
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O  pittje  iia»  for  our  deer  pemit'i  nkt, 

who  honour'd  thee,  both  in  his  life  and  detth. 
And  to  thj  guard  hi»  potikumet  did  bequeath. 

DwBerfaj. 
Latzenfleld,  when  he 
Gaia*d  alter  death  a  fottkmwu  rictory. 

Camp's  Poems,  1651. 
We  hope  you  will  not  imagine  here  is  a  line  but  what 
was  the  author's  own :  for,  tiioash  this  be  a  postkums 
edition,  here  ia  no  ialee  codicill,  besotten  after  the 
father  waa  bnried.  Cartfcright's  Poems,  1661. 

Postkums,  L  a  child  bom  after  the  fathers  death. 

IhaUon*s  LtuUes'  Dictionary. 

fPOST-KNIGHT.  In  the  first  example, 
is  only  another  phrase  for  a  Knioht 
OF  THB  POST,  which  see.  In  the 
second  it  appears  to  mean  one  who 
carried  the  post. 

The  post  kmgkl  that  will  sweare  away  hia  sonlcu 
Tboosh  for  the  same  the  law  hia  eares  doe  powle. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
And  tiierefore.  as  Jores  friendship  thou  doat  tender, 
To  aafe  arrivall  see  thou  dost  him  render. 
Whilst  May'ea  sonne  his  message  thus  did  tell. 


And 


rr,  like  h  posl-knigJU 
from  th'  infemall  Idi 


,  came  from  hell ; 


Idne  of  blacke  Avemns, 
These  words  he  utter'd  (which  doe  much  concern  us). 

Hid. 

\To  POSTPOSE.    To  esteem  less  than 
another,  to  despise. 

Which  appeares  moat  towards  them  who  Isy  down 
their  lives,  and  postpose  all  worldly  things  for  the 
meaer^ation  of  their  consciences. 

HowsWs  Fkmliar  Utters,  16&0. 

\To  POSTURE.  To  picture,  to  repre- 
sent. 

Those  iieeces  we  esteem  moat  rare. 
Which  in  night  shadows  postur'd  are. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fPOT. 

A  pot  made  in  the  mouth  with  one  finger,  as  children 
uae  to  doe.         WitkaW  Dieiumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  264. 

POT-BIRDS  appear  in  the  stage  direc- 
tion to  the  Pilgrim,  act  v,  sc.  4; 
which  I  can  only  conjecture  to  mean 
the  sound  of  birds,  imitated  by  a  pot 
of  water,  and  a  quill.  The  first 
direction  is  "Musick  and  birds." 
They  then  talk  about  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  and  the  margin  says  again, 
''Musick  KaA  pot'bird9*^ 

POTARGO.  Sometimes  written  for 
BoTARGO,  which  see. 

POTATOES.  It  is  curious  enough  to 
see  that  excellent  root,  which  now 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  daily 
nutriment  of  almost  every  individual, 
and  is  the  chief  or  entire  support  of 
multitudes  in  Ireland,  spoken  of  con- 
tinually, as  baring  some  powerful 
effect  upon  the  human  frame,  in  ex- 
citing the  desires  and  passions.  Yet 
this  is  the  case  in  all  the  writings 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare. 
Thus  Falstaff : 


Let  the  skr  rain  potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  Greensleeves  i  hail  kuslng  comftta,  and  snow 
eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempeat  of  provocation. 

Merry  W.  W.,  v,  5. 

See  the  abundant,  or  rather  super- 
abundant, notes  of  the  commentators, 
on  this,  and  similar  passages.  The 
subject  is  not  worth  pursuing;  but 
if  any  person  wishes  for  more  illus- 
tration, they  may  consult,  B.  &  Fl. 
Elder  Bro.,  iv,  4  ;  Ben  Jons.  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  ii,  2 ;  Massinger,  New 
Way  to  Pay,  &c.,  ii,  2 ;  0.  PL,  iii, 
323,  iv,  427,  &c.  The  medical 
writers  of  the  times  countenanced 
this  fancy.  See  also  Harington's 
Epigrams,  B.  iii,  33. 
To  POTCH,  or  POCHE.  To  thrust  at 
with  a  pointed  instrument;  derived 
by  Johnson  from  the  French:  but 
perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  poke. 
Kersey  marks  it  as  a  North-country 
word. 

Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  bad,  for  where 
I  tliouKht  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force. 
True  sword  to  sword,  Til  potck  at  him  some  way 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Coriol.,  i,  10. 

They  use  to  poeke  them  with  an  instrument  some- 
what like  a  salmon-spcare.        Carew's  Cornw.,  p.  81. 

fPOTCH'D  EGGS.  What  we  now  caU 
poached  eggs. 

POTED,  part.  I  have  seen  only  in  the 
following  instance,  and  do  not  ex- 
actly know  its  meaning. 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  formall  ruffe^ 
A  nosegay,  set  face,  and  Apoted  cuffe. 

Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  iv,  60. 

See  Puritan. 
POTENT,  *.,  for  potentate. 

Cry  havock,  kings  I  back  to  the  stained  field  I 
You  equal  poteuts,  fiery-kindled  spirits  I 

JT.  Jokn,  ii,  2. 

It  seems  to  be  Scotch,  by  the  example 
which  Mr.  Steevens  gives  in  the  note ; 
but  it  is  not  in  Jamieson. 
fPOTGUN.    A  pop-gun. 

Sclopns  vocari  potest  et  tubulus  h  samburino  hfgno, 
QUO  pueri  elisa  glaude  stuppea  strepitum  cicnt. 
o^ernptor.  A  vo/^an  made  of  an  eldeme  sticke,  or 
hollow  quilL  wLereout  boyes  shoote  chawen  paper. 

Nomenelator.  1686. 

Also,  a  name  for  a  short  wide  cannon, 
formed  like  a  pot. 

Daggs,   handgoona,   hakes,   hagbussen*   culverins, 

slings, 
Polgoons,  sakirs,  cannons,  double  and  demie. 

Heytpood's  Spider  and  PUs,  166fi. 

That  his  stem  ignorance  ana  pride 

Might  be  the  better  fortify'd, 

Beueath  his  nose,  in  mighty  state, 

A  brace  of  mortal  engines  sate. 

Such  dreadful  pot-guru  of  correction, 

That  tlireaten'd  notliing  but  destruction. 

Hadibroi  aed\it\s.,vu>i\i;V\^. 
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fPOTHANGLE.  More  uaually  called 
a  pot-hanger. 

Curoacter,  iDstramentain  in  gndiu  icantfle,  de  qoo 
aliena  et  lebetes  Buspendimas.  icAifMurrifp.  Cre- 
miliere.    Tht  fot  hangen.  Nomenelalor. 

Item,  a  fryeng  panne  and  a  peyre  of  poikangUi  lold 
to  the  seyd  Scuuamour. 

Iiwmtory  cf  Goods,  SO  JXm.  Till. 
Item,  one  polhangUs,  pnce  ij^. 

MSS.  Stratford-on'Avon,  1614. 

fPOT-LEACH.     A  drunkard. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  with  the  palsie  ahakingt 
And  gouty  legs  with  too  much  liquor  taking. 
This  valiant  pot-leack,  that  upon  his  kneea 
Has  drunke  a  thousand  pottles  up-se-freese. 

Taylor'i  Wbrkei,  1630. 

fPOT-PUNISHMENT.  Forcing  one 
another  to  drink. 

But  these  base  fellowes  I  leave  in  their  ale-hooset,  to 
take  pot-funuhmtnt  of  eacli  other  once  a  day,  till  kc 

Lomatiut  on  Painting,  1598. 

t POT-QUARRELS.  Drunken  squabbles. 

Are.  Faith,  landlord.  Mol.  I'd  have  sworn  thou 
hadst  bin  of  a  better  nature,  tlian  to  remember  pot- 
qvarrcU.  By  my  tioth  I  should  have  kick'd  my 
lather  in  that  humour. 

Cart«right*s  Royall  Slave,  1651. 

POTSHARE,  8.  The  same  as  potshard, 
a  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

Thev  hew'd  their  helmes,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potskares  been.      Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  i,  87. 

tPOT-SHOT.  Drinking  to  excess.  This 
term  occurs  in  the  Workes  of  Taylor 
the  Water-Poet,  1630. 

Thus  many  a  gallant  that  dares  stab  and  swagger, 
And  'gainst  a  justice  lift  his  fist  or  dagger: 
And  being  road  perhaps,  and  hot  pot-snot, 
A  crazed  erowne  or  broken  pate  hath  got. 

tPOT-SURE.  Confident;  literally, 
having  drunk  enough  to  make  him 
bold. 

When  these  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  secure. 

And  arai'd  against  them  like  a  man  pot-sure, 

Tfacy  stint  vain  storms.    Legend  of  Capt.  Jones,  1669. 

2o  POIT,  V,,  the  same  as  to  cap,  verses ; 
tliat  19,  to  produce  one  Latin  verse, 
on  demand,  ivhich  shall  begin  with 
the  same  letter  that  ends  a  verse 
before  repeated. 

The  boies  of  divers  achooles  did  cap  or  potte  verses, 
and  contend  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

Stove's  Survey  (1599),  p.  68. 

I  have  not  found  the.  word  elsewhere. 
POTTLE,  8.  The  measure  of  two  quarts. 
I  presume  the  pottles  for  strawberries 
originally  held  that  quantity.  Alas, 
how  changed ! 

Kow,  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  aide  ont- 

ward, 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Othello,  u,  8. 

She  [h  baM  d]  hath  only  this  one  shew  of  temperance, 
that  let  a  gentlrnian  send  for  ttnnt  pottles  of  wine  in 
her  house,  hee  shall  have  but  ten  quarts ;  and  if  hee 
want  it  that  way,  let  him  pay  for't,  and  take  it  out  in 
stew'd  prunes.  Overbury's  Char.,  K  1  b. 

It  IB  sometimes  used  for  drinkiug- 


vesaely  without  referenoe  to  the  met- 
Bure. 

Hence  also 
POTTLE.DRAUGHTS.    Thetakbgoff 
that  quantity  at  once. 

Iihallbeglsd 
To  gire  thanki  for  yon,  sir,  in  poiile-drmmckts. 

O.YL,  CUfltsUek^^l. 
Our  fonends  had  been 
Bewail'd  in  pottle-draughts.  Hid. 

See  vol.  iz,  p.  338. 
fib  POUCH.    To  close  up  in  a  pouch 
or  case. 

Come  bring  your  lunt  pomek*d  in  his  kathem  ■hnne. 

tPOUCHRINGS. 

Broomes  for  old  shooesl  pouekrisus,  bootea  and 
btukingi.  Songs  qf  the  London  frentkes,  p.  161 

POUKE,  %.  A  fiend.  The  same  as 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  supposed 
to  be  a  merry  and  mischievous  fairy. 
So,  without  doubt,  it  ought  to  be 
read,  as  Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  and 
not  ponke,  which  has  no  meaning. 
Mr.  Steevens  had  so  cited  before. 

Ne  let  the  pouke,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 
Me  let  mischievous  witches  with  t]iey*r  charaxei, 
Ne  let  hob-Koblios,  names  whose  sence  we  see  not, 
I'ray  us  with  things  that  be  not. 

'    Spens.^ihaL,S\,Ul,kit. 
And,  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens  frown, 
The  poukes  and  goblins  poll  tlie  coverinn  dawn. 

Scourge  of  Feums,  Iffli 

Skinner  explains  Chaucer's  ''ne  none 
hell  powke,'^  by  *'t. «.,  no  ptiff  of  hell, 
nullus  cacodeemon."  See  also  under 
Puff,  etym.  gen.  where  he  says  **PMg% 
etiam  dsemones  vocant,"  &c.  See 
Puck. 
POULDER,«.,orPOWLDER.  Powder; 
pouldre,  old  French. 


And  of  \htpoiul4er  plot  they  will  talk  yet. 

B.Jons. 


,9S. 


For  like  as  a  match  doth  lie  and  smoalder. 

Long  time  before  it  oommeth  to  the  trainee 
But  yet,  when  fire  hath  caught  in  the  poulder. 
No  art  is  able  the  flames  to  restiaine. 

JfifT.  MUg.,  S31 
And  who  may  dare  speake,  against  one  that  ia  great, 
Lawe  with  hpowlder  indeed. 

Song  qfa  ConstabU,  Cens.  liter.,  rui,  4». 

POULDERED.  Beaten  to  powder; 
from  the  same. 

And  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  did  him  blenc^ 
Ue  had  beene  pouldreaall,  as  thin  as  floore. 

3  tens.  ^.  ^.,  I,  p.  a. 
old. 
He  bore  a  crowned  little  ermilin. 
That  deck'd  the  asore  field  with  her  hjrtpomlder'd 
skin.  md.,  IlC  ii.  f  8S. 

POULDRON.    See  Polron,  &c. 

POULES,  or  POWLES,  for  St.  Paul's. 
The  old,  vulgar  pronunciation,  bor- 
rowed, perhaps,  originally  from  the 
French.     "As  old  as  Pauley,**  (pro* 
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d  Poles)  was  a  proverb  occa- 
^   used    within   my   memory, 

it  alludes  to  the  old  Gothic 
.   So  it  was  spoken,  even  when 

PauPs. 

ided,  having:  cure  of  tonls, 

1  tummoDS  I  tUould  preach  at  PauUt. 

Honat  Ghost,  p.  209. 

• 

'  thou'rt  come  in  sight  of  PauT*, 
I  coniponnded  for  thy  coalea. 
WU  RtsUtr'd,  Mr.  Smitk  to  Sir  J.  Mnnii. 

dl's. 

A  chicken. 

»eleev'd  coz, 

le  wisest  few  too,  that  i*  th*  camp 

it  feed  on  pleasant  poults. 

Chttpmak's  Rewnge  of  Honour,  1654. 

R,  «.  A  dealer  in  poultry.  It 
g  been  changed  to  poulterer, 

tst  it  hair  so  gravely,  so  mnjestically  both  in 
matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a 
cker,  or  a  pouJter's  hare.  1  Hen.  IF.,  ii,  4. 
ilk  your  grace,  and  hang  yon  up  cross-leg'd, 
re  at  a  pouUer's.  B.  f-  FL  PkiUuler,  r,  1. 
ahorseback  like  uponlter. 

White  Devil,  0.  PL,  ri,  283. 
nst  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  on  the 
c  of  the  Pottltrie,  up  to  the  great  conduite, 
livers  fayre  houses,  sometimes  inhabited  by 

Slowe,  p.  210. 

,r.  To  perforate;  from|)oncar, 
I,  or  poncellare,  Italian.  Coles 
>  pounce,  perforo."  See  also 
w. 

late  garded  and  pounced  after  the  gsliarde 

Elyot,  Gov.,  foL.  91. 

Id.    Holinshed  speaks  of  gilt 

ounced,  or  pierced. 

5.     A  punch ;  a  stamp. 

to  print  the  money  with,  tudicula. 

Wltkals*  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  n.  147- 
or  printing  yron  to  marke  withall,  tuoicula. 

Ibid.,  p.  131. 

S.     Some  medicinal  prepara- 

ih  thereof  there  is  made  pounces  for  sicke 
ifresh  and  restore  them :  but  yet  it  gcne- 
sse  bloud,  and  makes  one  to  sleepe  much. 
Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

T-BOX,  s.     A  box  perforated 
lall  holes,  for  carrying  per- 
quasi,  pounced-box, 

t  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

■box,  which  ever  and  anon 

is  nose,  and  took't  away  again. 

1  Hen.  IF,  i,  8. 

t  be  thought  that  a  snu£f-boz 
ant,  as  it  follows  : 

;with  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 
snuff. 

means  no  more  than  snuffing 
or  smelling  strongly  to  it; 
i  addition  of  a  quibble  on  the 
"  to  take  anything  in  snufi^,*' 
ras  equivalent  to  "taking  huff 


aps.  neglected, 
id  painting. 
(onejf,  lii,  1. 


at  it,*'  in  familiar  modem  language. 
See  Sntiff 
POUNCINGS,   or  POUNCES.    Holes 
stamped  in  clothes,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, such  as  is  now  called  pinking. 

Your  poorer  neighbours,  with  coarse  nai 
Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncings  and  paii 

B.^Fi.  Wit  to.  Uon 
What  can  you  do  now. 
With  all  your  paintings  and  '^oxkx pouncings,  lady. 
To  restore  my  olood  again  ?  Ibid.,  Kn.  of  Malta,  ii,  1. 
One  spendeth  his  patnmony  upon  pounces  and  cute. 
Homiljf  against  Excess  of  Apparel,  cited  by  Todd. 

tPOUND-PEAR.  The  pear  caUed  in 
French  the  bon-chrStien, 

Poire  de  bon  chrestien,  poire  de  lirre,  Bodao.  A. 
poundrpears.  Nomendtior,  1686. 

fPOUND-STONE. 

Then  doth  the  ponderous  pomndstoiu  pone 
Bring  doune  Uieir  feete  againe. 

KendalTs  Flowers  of  Bptgrsmmes,  1577. 

POWDER  FOR  THE  HAIR  was  in- 
troduced  into  England  early  in  the 
17th  century,  and  became  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  ridicule  to  the  drama- 
tists, and  severe  censure  from  the 
Puritans.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  ;  but  it 
is  by  Ford,  in  a  play  published  in 
1633: 

Whv  this  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she 
shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hur — Sec.,  but  she  shall 
remember  me.  Low^s  Sacrif.,  ii,  L 

It  is  alluded  to  in  one  printed  in 
1618: 

As  for  your  handsome  faces,  and  filed  tongOM, 
CurUd  miller's  heads,  hjc.        Fl.  Loyai  Subject,  iii,  8. 

About  the  year  1654,  Howell,  speaking 
of  a  person  who  thought  madness 
cured  by  putting  ashes  on  the  head, 
says, 

If  the  said  ambassador  were  here  among  lu,  he  woald 
think  our  modem  gallants  were  all  mad,  or  subject  to 
be  mad,  because  Uiey  ashe  and  powder  their  pericra- 
niums  all  the  year  long.  Letters,  ir,  6. 

To  POWDER,  V.  To  sprinkle  with 
salt:  also  to  salt  meat  in  any  way. 
Hence  a  powdering -tub,  for  a  vessel 
in  which  things  are  salted.  Also 
powdered  beef,  for  salted  beef,  &c. 
These  words  are  hardly  obsolete. 

If  thou  imbowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leare  to 
powder  me  and  cat  me  to-morrow.       1  Hen,  IF,  t,  4. 

fPOW-DAKED. 

Can  we  not  force  from  widowed  poetry 
Now  thou  art  dead  (great  Donne;  one  el^e. 
To  crowne  thy  hearse  ?    Why  vet  did  we  not  tniflft, 
Though  with  xukkntndeH  pow-dak*d  prose,  thy  diut^ 

Dry  as  the  sand  that  measures  it,  might  lay 
Upon  the  ashes,  on  the  funerall  day  r 

Carew's  Po$mi,  IMS. 

fPOWDIRE.    A  dike  in  the  fens. 

Cutting  donne  of  powdiek*. 
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Catting  or  breakinc  downe  otpomUki,  or  oth«r  banket 
in  raitreh-land,  malicioaaly,  ia  felony.  Ibid. 

POWLER,  «.  for  poller;  that  is,  one 
vho  polla  or  cuts  the  hair. 

R.  I  know  bim  not ;  ii  be  a  deaft  barberf 
G.  O  yea;  why  he  is  miatreaa  Lamia'a jMNPfir. 

Fnm(MandCa*$andra,t,^    6  Playa,  i,p.  S8. 

fPOWLINGS.    Cuttings. 

Then  lop  for  thy  fewel  the  povUnget  well  growen, 
That  hindieth  ihe  come  or  the  graate  to  m  mowen. 

Tu$$€r*8  Htubandrie,  1667. 

fPOWTING-CLOTH.  A  sort  of  neck- 
kerchief. 

A  eroaae-doath,  aa  they  tearme  it,  a  powtmg-clotk, 
plagula.  WUhaJr  JHelionarie,  ed.  1606.  p.  S76. 

FOa,  «.  The  smallpox,  when  so  used 
without  any  epithet ;  exactly  contrary 
to  the  modem  usage.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  pocks,  or  pustules, 
with  which  it  covers  the  hody.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  the  following 
passage ;  which,  indeed,  itself  affords 
a  confirmation  of  it,  since  the  o*«, 
there  mentioned,  mean  the  marks  left 
by  the  smallpox,  as  they  did  also  the 
pustules  of  it.     See  0*«. 

O  that  yonr  face  were  not  lo  full  of  0*b. 

K.  A  pox  on  that  Jeat.  Lovi^i  L.  £.,  v,  S. 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  Davison  has  a 
canzonet  on  his  *'  lady's  sicknesse  of 
the  poxe;*'  and  Dr.  Donne  writes  to  his 
sister,  **At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found 
Peggy  had  the  poxe — I  humbly  thank 
God  it  has  not  much  disfigured  her." 
Thus  is  Katharine,  the  court  lady, 
attendant  on  the  princess  of  France, 
defended  from  the  imputation  of  inde- 
licacy, in  using  this  term ;  and  thus, 
I  presume,  may  the  other  old  dra- 
matists be  defended  for  putting  this 
expression  into  the  mouths  of  their 
delicate  females  ;  of  which  abundant 
instances  may  be  found.  See  Ben 
Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  y,  1,2,  and  3 ; 
New  Inn,  ii,  1. 

Celia,  in  the  Humourous  Lieutenant 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  says, 

Pos  onthae  bawling  dronui !  I'm  anre  you'll  kiaa  me. 

Act  i,  ac.  S. 

So  Anabel,  in  the  French  Lawyer, 
act  y,  sc.  1 ;  and  Mary,  in  Monsieur 
Thomas,  act  iii,  sc.  3.  Leonora,  in 
Massinger's  Very  Woman,  act  iv, 
ac.  3.  But  I  fear  the  ladies  did  not 
quite  discard  the  expression  when  it 
has  obtained  a  much  coarser  meaning. 
Use  reconciles  strange  things. 


Sacli  a  pkgae  was  tbe  mnai^Mf, 
before  the  recent  modes  of  counter- 
action were  known,  that  ita  name 
might  well  be  used  as  an  imprecation. 
POYNADO,  or  POINADO, ».  A  sword, 
or  rather  dagger ;  a  poniard. 

Strikea  bia  f<Htu3o  at  a  button'a  breadth. 

Mttwm/rom  Panuunu,  i,  1 

It  occurs  also  in  the  stage  direction 
to  Fuimos  TroSs,  Acty,  Sc.  3.  *'diawi 
bin  paynadoJ*    O.  PI.  vii,  517. 

I  wm  hare  it  to  aharp-pointed,  that  H  abaU  atab 
Motto  like  a  poynaydo.  Lglf*  Mwdatt  w,  S. 

He  would  not  use  any  other  revenge,  but  at  the  neact 
meeting  atab  him  with  hia  poimub,  though  be  wen 
condemned  to  death  for  the  action. 

M.  Qrtetu,  Tkeevea  failing  o«/,/T.,htff«it 
Miic^  vol.  iii,  S97>  ed.  Parte 

POYNETTES.       Small    bodkins,    or 
points  to  punch  holes  with. 


And  then  their  bonettea,  and  their  pavtuttat. 

Fbmr  Pt,  O.  PL,  i,  p.  6,  L 

PRACTICE,  s.    Art,  deceit,  treachery. 
See  Todd,  in  Praetiee,  No.  8. 


Thia  act  perauadea  me. 
That  thia  remotion  of  the  dnke  andher 


la  practice  onli 


Ki$igLuar,}i,i. 


'7- 
Oh  thou,  Othello,  that  waat  once  ao  good, 

If'all'n  in  the  practice  of  a  coraed  alave.    OtkeOo,  r,  1 

Since  I  am  inform'd. 

That  he  waa  apprehended  by  her  prtuHct, 

And,  when  he  oomea  to  trial  for  bia  life. 

Shell  atand  up  hia  acenaer.  Mats.  Pari,  of  Loot,  ▼,  1- 

I  pray  God  tiiere  be  no  practice  in  thia  chiinge. 

Look  akout  fo^ltm. 

In  our  commoner  sense  of  practice, 
that  is,  the  habit  of  performing  aoy 
thing,  practick  was  most  used. 
PRACTICK,     or     PRACTIQUB,     «. 
Practice,  opposed  to  theory. 

No  auch  matter ; 
He  baa  the  theory  only,  not  Xhtpraetick. 

Mass.  Bmp.  <f  Easit  ii,  1 
Oh,  friend,  that  I  to  mine  owne  notice 
Had  joioed  but  your  experience ;  I  have  the 
Theorieke,  but  vou  the  practieke.    Engl  Tra»ea^  i.  L 
Who  being  well  grounded  in  the  theorieke,  auonea 
Mitpraetique  aa  an  effect  of  the  cauae. 

Untom^s  Loot.  Ckar.,  1. 

PRACTICK,  a.    Practical. 

So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life, 
Muat  be  the  nuatreaa  to  thia  theorique. 

Sh.  Mem,  f  ,  i,  t 

Also,  from  the  aboye  noted  sense  of 
practice,  artful,  treacherous : 

Wherein  she  uaed  hath  the  practieke  peine 

or  thia  falae  footman,  clokt  with  aimpieneaee; 

Whom  if  ye  pleaae  for  to  diacover  plaine, 

Ye  ahall  him,  Archimago,  find,  laneaae 

The  faUeat  man  alive.  ^^emt.  F.Q^l,idx,SL 

Snppreaaeth  mutin  force,  nnd  practieke  fruide. 

Hughes^s  K.  Arthur,  1587.  Intnd. 

PRACTISANTS,  «.  Traitors,  confe- 
derates  in  treachery;  from  the  obsolete 
sense  of  practice.     See  Praoticx. 

Here  enter'a  Pocelle,  and  her  eradum/f. 

1  Hem.  fl,  iii.  S. 

PRAISE  AT  PARTING.  A  sort  of 
proyerbial  expression,  often  alluded 
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io  by  old  autbon.  Stqfihen  Gobbod, 
a  writer  of  qaeen  Elizabeth's  time, 
was  tbe  authorof  a  Morality  aoentitled, 
but  never  published.  Shakespeare 
basy 

A.  kind 
Of  cseelleat  dumb  ditooofie.  Pr.Prtusi  t»  iepartina. 

Temp.,  iii,  3. 
Kow  frmi€  at  thy  fmtinf.  Tom  TyUr,  ^«..  1696. 
Mad  M  die  doUi ;  but  fraw  thy  loek  al  fMrtiMg. 

Two  Women  ofAktMgiom,  1599. 

fPKANE.     A  prawn. 

FrmmM  a  fjruhe,  wgt  coeque.  FoJigr. 

PBANK,  9.  To  dress  out  affectedly,  or 
splendidly;  to  decorate.  Pronken, 
Dutch. 

Tour  hiffh  self. 
The  g;racioiii  mark  o*  the  hind,  you  have  obteur'd 
With  a  twain't  wearing;  and  me,  poor.  lo«iy  maid. 
Moat  ^oddeas-like  mrunk'd  ap.  Wini.  liU,  It,  8. 

Bat  *tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  ha  in,  attracts  my  Bool. 

2Wf//M,ii,4. 
Some  pranck*  their  roffes,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attyre.  I^tens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  14. 

So  Milton  : 

Obtruding  (idse  rulea  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 

ComuSi  L  759. 

Hence  pranker  was  used  for  a  person 
who  dressed  gaily.     See  Todd. 
PRANK  is  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  as 
an  adjective.      Frolicksome,  fuU  of 
tricks ;  from  pranks  s. 

If  I  do  not  seem  pranker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  ril  be  hanged.  Linffua,  0.  PL,  t,  210. 

Mr.  Todd  rightly  observes,  that 
prank,  a  trick,  was  in  earlier  times 
more  seriously  applied,  of  which  he 
gives  examples. 
PEAVANT,  a.,  probably  for  provant. 
Anything  supplied  from  military 
stores. 

They  rode  to  the  place,  where  ihey  might  descry  two 
battels  ready  ordered  for  present  skirmish,  they 
eouid  easily  aiscover  the  colours  and  pravant  liberies 
of  everie  companie. 

Heywood^t  Hitrarckie^  lib.  Tiii,  p.  654. 

See  Provant. 
tPRAVITY.     YTickedness.     Lat.  pra- 
viias, 

Soeh  is  ttitvnantf  and  weakness  of  mans  nature,  as 
without  inonstry,  art,  and  discipline,  he  remaines 
but  the  onely  dqpree  ^  reason  from  a  beast. 

Tke(hldenFUeee,im. 
Why  doth  man  blame  the  manners,  and  the  times. 
Imputing  to  their  pravitiei  his  crimes  ? 

Owen*t  digrams,  1877. 

PRAYERS  AFTER  A  PLAY.  This 
awkward  and  misplaced  act  of  devo- 
tion seems  little  reconcileable  to 
modem  notions  of  propriety;  but 
there  is  abundant  testimony,  that  it 
was  long  the  costom,  in  our  theatres, 
at  the  end  of  each  play,  to  offer  a 


solemn  prayer  for  the  sovereign,  or 
other  patron  of  the  house.  This  was 
done  by  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
formers, actually  kneeling  on  the 
stage. 

Mr  tongue  is  weary;  when  my  Iqpi  are  so  too,  I  will 
bid  yon  good  night;  and  so  kneel  down  before  you: 
but  indeed  toprap  for  the  queen. 

Sk.  Bpil.  to  Hen.  IF, 
This  shows  like  kneelinc  after  tkepiay. 

MiddUtoi^i  MaiW.,  O.  PI.,  t,  898. 
Which  he  performes  with  as  much  iMle  as  an  actor 
after  the  end  of  a  play,  when  hee  prayes  for  hie 
majeitie,  tke  l&rde  of  kis  most  konovrabU  privie 
eouneeU,  and  all  tkat  June  tke  kino. 

CUtut^e  WMmtiei  a«81),  p.  67. 

Many  other  examples  are  given  by 
Farmer  and  Steevens  at  the  end  of 
Henry  IV.  See  other  references  in 
O.  PL,  i,  p.  291,  at  the  end  of  the 
New  Custome.  See  also  Kneeling. 
tToPREAD.   To  pillage. 

DrHw-in|[[  after  them  at  their  tailes  great  traines  of 
the  meniall  and  household  servitors,  uke  unto  crewei 
and  troupes  ofpreading  brigands. 

Hollani'e  Jmrnianne  MareelUnne,  1609. 

PREASE,  9.    Press,  or  crowd. 

Great-belly'd  women 
That  had  not  half  a  wedc  to  eo,  like  rami 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  preate 
And  make  than  reel  before  them.     Ben,  VJIJ,  iT,  1. 

The  modern  editors  take  the  liberty 
to  refid  press,  Capell  excepted. 

The  king  is  at  hand,  stand  ck)se  in  the  prease. 

Damon  ^  PHk.,  0.  PL,  i,  p.  199. 
In  case  she  be  constrained  to  abide 
In  pre<ue  of  company. 

Taner.  f-  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  p.  190. 
And  hasting  to  get  out  uf  that  same  prease^ 

She  beckned  him  that  after  her  he  ride. 
Then  went  she  thence,  with  mind  inclin'd  to  peace. 

Hot.  Jrioalo,  xxxvi,  38. 
And  through  the  preate  (agreed  so)  they  brake. 

Faitf.  ToMo,  xix,  6. 

To  PREASE,  V.     To  press. 

No  humble  suitors  prease  to  speak  for  right. 

3  Hen.  VI,  ui,  1. 
And  praiers  did  prease  before  thy  mercy-seat. 

Lookinq  dlaufor  London,  F  4. 
For  any  man  to  prease  beyond  the  place. 

Bussy  ITAmbois,  F  3. 
Ran  preasina  forth  on  foot,  and  fought  so  then. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,ZTZ, 

PRECEDENT,  «.,  for    prognostic,  or 
indication. 

With  this  she  seiieth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
Tbe  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Sk.  Venus  j-  Ad.,  Suopl..  i,  406. 

It  was  used  also  for  a  rough  draft,  or 
previous  copy  of  any  writing  : 

My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance ; 
Return  tiie  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

K.  Jokn,  V,  S. 

fPRECEL.    To  excel. 

Thou  shalt  be  Janus,  hard  *tis  to  preeei 
Thy  father;  if  thou  equal'st  him,  His  well. 

Owen*s  Epigrams. 

PRECISIAN,  «•    A  puritan,  or  precise 
person. 
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He  wai  of  Italy,  and  tbat  cotuitry  breedi  not 
Precuiaiu  that  way,  but  hot  libertinea. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Ctut.  of  C.y  iy,  1. 
Verity,  you  brach, 
The  deril  turnM  preeisianl  iiass.  New  W,,  i,  1. 

A  precisian  well  described : 

The  man,  affrighted  at  this  apparition, 


Upon  recovery  grew  a  great  pfeciiiwn^ 

leht  a  oible  of  " 
And  in  his  hfe  he  ahew'd  great  reformation, 


He  bouKht  a 


the  new  translation. 


He  M-alked  mannerly,  and  talked  meekly. 

He  heard  three  lectures,  and  two  sermona  weekly. 

He  vow'd  to  shun  all  companies  unruly. 

And  in  his  speech  he  usea  no  oath  but  truly; 

And  zealously  to  keep  the  sabbath's  rest, 

His  meat  for  that  day  on  the  ev'n  was  drest 

HaringtoiCa  EMg.,  i,  20. 
These  men  for  all  the  world  like  our  mreanant  be, 
Wiio,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  tne  windows  see, 
Wdl  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayl.  Potyolb.,  tI,  p.  77B. 

A  very  severe  portrait  of  a  precisian 
is  in  sir  T.  Overbury's  Cbaracters, 
sign.  K  3,  edit.  1630.  Tbere  seems 
to  be  DO  assignable  tneaning  for 
precisian,  in  the  following  passage  of 
FalstafiTs  letter : 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  precman,  he  admits  him  not  for 
his  counsellor.  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  1. 

Physician  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  given 
to  Reason  the  same  office : 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  lore. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 
Hath  left  me.  Sonnet  li7. 

But  Precisian  is  given  by  Johnson, 
in  his  Dictionary,  and  defined,  "  one 
who  limits  or  restrains;"  a  sense 
which  might  easily  be  admitted,  were 
there  any  proof  that  the  word  was 
ever  so  used  at  that  period. 
The  derivative,  precisianism,  was  also 
used. 
PRECONTRA'CT,  s,  A  previous  con- 
tract. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  preeonlrdct, 
To  bring  you  thus  together  is  no  sin. 

Mfas.for  M.fir,  1. 
Abhorring  sore  this  act, 
Because  I  thereby  brake  a  better  precontrdct. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  878. 

It  has  been    found  also   as  a  verb. 
See  Johnson. 
PREDl'CT,  *.     Prediction. 

Or  say  with  jirinces  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  ofi'  predict  tbat  I  in  hearen  finde. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  li. 

See  Often,  adj, 
t2V)  PREDOMINE.     To  predominate. 

So  th'  element  in  yf'mc  predomiuing. 

It  hot,  and  cold,  and  moist,  and  d^  doth  brine. 

Dh  Bartru. 

PREEVE,  or  PRIEVE,  v.     To  prove ; 
a     Chaucerian    word,     retained    by 


Spenser,  but,  I  believe,  no  other  poet 
of  bia  age. 

Bat  bad  him  itay  at  ease  till  huiher  prtetitu. 

Sp.  Moik.  Hmb.  TmU,  L 1S65. 
Besides  her  ooantenance,  and  her  lively  hew. 
Matched  with  equal  yearea, do  waxtUprittt 
That  yond  same  la  your  daughter,    r.  Q^  VI,  xii,  16. 

It  was  used  also  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  to  Preif,  Prieve,  or 
Preve,  in  Dr.  Jamieson  s  Dictionary. 
PRIEFE,  s.,  of  the  same  origin.  Proof, 
trial. 

But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  pr^f*. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  lUr.  L  408. 
Tell  then.  O  hidy,  tell  what  fatal  priefe. 
Hath  with  lo  huge  miafortnne  you  oppreat. 

F  0   TT.  i.  4S. 

fPREFINED.     Predestined ;  fixed  be- 
forehand. 

And  whereaa  death  ii  to  all  men  prefimed. 

Knouts'  Hist,  of  the  TWfa.lffB. 
That  they  ahookl  not  before  the  time  bT  Him  [God] 


pruned,  derour  the  rehquea  of  the 


ne  Dy 
Greeki 


e  empire. 

PREGNANCY,  s.  Ingenuity,  wit ;  from 
the  metaphorical  senses  of  Pregnant, 
which  see. 

Pregnancy  ia  made  a  tapater,  and  hath  hie  quick  wit 
wasted  in  girin^  reckonings.  3  Hen,  IF^  i.  1 

Aifect  the  opinion  of  pregnancy^  by  an  impatient  ud 
catching  hearing  of  tne  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

Lord  Bacon's  Speech  to  Sir  Bieh.  Huttm. 
Not  a  dunce,  captain ;  but  you  might  give  me  kare 
to  misdoubt  that  pregnancy  in  a  tohuer,  which  if 
proper  and  hereditary  to  a  courtier. 

B.  4- FL  Honest  M.  F.,u,i. 

PREGNANT,  a.  Ready,  or  apt  to  pro- 
duce. The  metaphorical  senses  of 
this  word,  by  which  it  was  applied  to 
the  productiveness  of  mind,  genius, 
argument,  &c.,  are  now  in  general 
obsolete.  Dr.  Johnson  has  noticed 
three  of  them,  but  the  last,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  erroneously ;  giving  it 
the  signification  of  free  or  kind 
{Pregnant,  6),  where  I  think  it  means 
apprehensive,  ready  to  conceive,  or 
produce  right  intelligence.  See  here 
No.  3. 

1 .  Stored  with  information : 

Our  cities  institutions,  and  the  terms 

For  common  justice,  you  are  Bivregnant  in. 

As  art  or  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  we  remember.  Meas.for  Mtas^\\. 

Tis  very  cleare  the  place  is  rery  pregnant. 

22aM  Alley,  0.  PI.,  ▼,  436, 

Hence  the  contrary,    Un pregnant, 
q.  V. 

2.  Ingenious,  full  of  art  or  intelli- 
gence : 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickednesa 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  [i.  r,  the  derin  doea 
much.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  8. 

Iluw  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are.  Hetul.,  ii,  9. 
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3.  Apprehensive,  ready  to  undentand, 
rich  in  perceptive  powers : 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady»  but  to  your  own  moft 
prtgfuuU  and  Toocbiafed  ear.  Twel,  N.^  iii,  1. 

It  is  marked,  however,  in  this  sense, 
ma  somewhat  a£fected,  for  tike  foolish 
sir  Andrew  immediately  takes  it  up, 
AS  a  superfine  term,  fit  to  be  remem- 
bered :  '*Odours,  preffnant,  and  vouch- 
sa/edf  I'll  get  them  all  three  ready." 
Ibid. 

4.  Applied  to  an  argument;  full  of 
force  or  conviction,  or  full  of  proof 
in  itself: 

Now,  air,  this  granted,  ai  it  is  a  moat  premumt  and 
unforc'd  poiition.  OImUo,  ii,  1. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Hare  laj'd  tbis  woe  here,  0  'tis  pregnant^  pregnant  I 

Cymbef.t  vr,  8. 

The  word  was,  however,  used  with 
great  laxity,  and  sometimes  abused, 
as  fashionable  terms  are ;  but  gene- 
rally may  be  referred  to  the  ruling 
sense  of  being  full,  or  pi^ductive  of 
something.    Thus  in  Hamlet : 

And  crook  the  pregnant  binges  of  the  knee, 

Where  thrift  may  foUow  fawning.  Hemd-t  iii,  8. 

Where  I  should  not  so  much  inter- 
pret it  quick,  ready,  as  Johnson  and 
others  do ;  but  artful,  designing,  full 
of  deceit. 
fPRELUDIOUS.  Serving  as  a  prelude. 

Tet,  that's  but  a  prelmdioug  bliaae ; 
Two  souls  pickearing  in  a  kisse. 

CtettvelamTs  Poemt,  1651. 

fib  PRENOTE.     To  prognosticate. 

To  a  woman  it  prtmotes  dolour  anaj)ain  of  the  wombe. 

Smitnden'  Pkytiognomie,  16&S. 

PRENTICE,  9.  The  word  requires  no 
explanation ;  but  we  should  notice 
the  famous  legendary  worthies,  the 
four  prentices  of  London,  formerly 
yery  popular  heroes,  in  that  place. 
On  their  acts,  there  is  an  old  play, 
by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  in 
quarto  in  1615.  They  were,  accord- 
ing to  that  author,  Godfrey,  Grey, 
Charles,  and  Eustace,  the  four  sons 
of  an  earl  of  Boloign,  who  was 
reduced  to  poverty  by  supporting 
William  I  in  his  invasion  of  England. 
These  sons  he  had  bound  to  trades ; 
but  they  preferred  the  profession  of 
war,  and  went  volunteers  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  they  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  Reprinted  0.  PL, 
vi,  457. 


He  eoont*— /A#>bKf  prtu/tcM  ^Lomim  abore  all  the 
nine  worthies. 

BarU^t  liieroe.,  ^  68,  and  BUtf*  Note  upon  it. 

We  should  remark  also  the  legal 
phrase  prentice,  or  apprentice  of  law, 
for  a  barrister  in  that  profession. 
This  was  anciently  their  regular  title ; 
see  Blount,  and  Cowell,  who  quote 
Selden  as  authority.  They  add,  that 
the  learned  Plowden  so  styled  him- 
self; and  that  Finch,  in  his  Nomo- 
technia,  wrote  himself  apprentice  de 
la  ley.     So  Harington : 

For  Plowden,  who  was  father  of  the  laws. 
Which  yet  are  read  and  ruled  hj  his  enditings, 
Dotii  name  himself  %  prentice  in  bis  writings. 

Jfyigr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  78, 

fPREPARANCE.    Preparation. 

All  this  hxuj  preparaunce  to  warre. 

More*s  Utopia.  1561. 

PREPARE,  r.  Preparation  ;  from  the 
verb. 

Pembroke  and  Stafford,  joa.  in  onr  )>ehalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

3  Sen.  ri,  ir,  1. 

fTo  PREPENSE.  To  contrive  before- 
hand. 

Accurata  malicia,  malice  prepensed. 

Accuratum  haberei  to  prepense,  or  foreast  a  thyng 

curiously.  EUoles  Diclionarie. 

fTo  PREPORT.     To  forebode. 

PyraustsD  gaudes  gaudium:  your  inconstant  joy 
preports  annoy.  Ifithals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  57o. 

To  PREPOSTERATE,  v.  To  render 
preposterous,  or  to  disgrace. 

1  never  saw  thingre  done  bv  you.  which  preposterated 
or  perverted  the  good  judgment  that  all  the  world 
est^meth  to  shine  in  you. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  S  7  b. 

fPREPOSTEROUSLY.  Chapman  uses 
this  word  (Hom.  II.,  v,  584)  in  a 
very  pedantic  manner,  in  the  sense 
of  hind  part  foremost,  or  literally,  as 
we  say,  bottom  upwards,  on  one's 
head. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  the  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  while  preposterouslg. 

fPRESAGlE.     A  presage. 

Thinke  thou  this  is  a  presagie  of  God's  fenrce  wrath 
to  tliee, 

If  that  tbou  cleave  not  to  his  woord,  and  eke  repen- 
tant be.  Stubbed  Two  Examples,  1581. 

PRESCRIPT,  a.  Prescribed,  or  writ- 
ten down  before. 

By  whose  prescript  order  all  was  to  be  done. 

KnoUes's  Turks,  890  K. 
Which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  perfection  of  a  ^jood 
and  particular  mistress.  Hen.  V,  iii,  7. 

Noticed  by  Johnson. 
PRESCRIPT,  «.,  in  a  simihir  sense. 
Order,  direction  in  writing. 

And  then  I  prescripts  ^ve  her 
That  she  sho^dd  lock  herself  from  his  rcaort. 
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This  w  the  readiog  of  the  early 
quartos ;  the  folio  has  preeepU. 
This  aeuse  is  exemplified  b;  Johnson 
from  Milton ;  ancf  an  instance  also 
giren  of  ita  heing  used  for  preterip- 
tioH,  in  the  medical  tenae. 
FRESEANCE,  *.,  from  the  French. 
Prioritj'  of  place,  in  aitting, 

C^  diUTHt  jud^oit  in  pTRedtuce  ud^nEHVHv. 
Catne't  ComtBuU,  qooled  bj  Johuoo. 

PEESENCE,  for  preaence-chamber. 
The  state  room  in  a  palace,  where  the 
sovereign  nsually  appears, 

Abt  pIcMC  rcmr  |Tub»  tht  two  frml  QudJiHll 
Wait  in  Ike  prtlfcc.  Hnry  Tin,  lii,  1. 

li  idDkCi  tlamba  hmiB  with  oohla.  Iikrj  .  .rt- 
im»  r  %.  ^  A  Ant.  Q«f .,  Ill,  1. 

That  ia,  like  a  king's.     Hence  used 
also  for  an;  grand  state  room  : 

Thii  mil  ■  tCuting  ]ir«««,  fail  orlight. 

See  Johnson. 
fPBESENT.         Immediate ;      qnick ; 
ready. 

To  oUdi  llr.  DoBsa  ni  mt  able  lo  mikg  ■  pranl 

Thi>  ia  the  beil  and  ^ranlai  lemtdT  tor  hell 
the  rhcniB,  that  erer  1  knew  or  hufd  or. 

Zifrfn'i  Tkomaii  NaUiU  m 


fought,  bitt^r0A//y  a  fightiDg. 

See  also  the  instances  in  Johnson. 
PREST,  part.,  from  to   press,  in 
sense  of  to  hasten.    Used  in  the  sense 
of  ready,  or  earnest  to  do  a  thing ; 
perhaps  rather  from  preat,  old  French, 
ready. 

Thru  do  bnl  aar  to  me  Tliat  I  aliDald  do, 

When  Ihii  rood  man  (ai  goodncMB  Btill  il  prett 
At  aU  uuf  et  lo  hcLpe  >  -igLt  diniMl). 

Bril.Fa,t.,l,vi,f.l3. 
The  wliilri  hit  aal  vase  pan,  tbnl  iront  btfttl, 
Wat  wandeml  in  Ihe  wood  Mother  war. 

F.il..Vl.rii.\9. 

Wnrton,in  hisObservationaon  Spenser, 
collects  many  similar  examplea  from 
the  same  author.   Vol.ii,pp.41 — 44. 


l>«Tee-hnl 

pulymi  that  je  Uijnkc 

>«t«, 

An/ruakc; 

iureUifjndcnic,r«W. 

«»rP.,O.Pl,l.M. 

Where  al 

0  aee  Mr.  Reed's 

note. 

Thel.mfron.thE  tea  tot 

dolhpfE 

f.   Homir.  h -^''l^"  Bn 

(,  p.  1*  (UBl) 

PREST,  «. 

A  loan.     This  is 

Still  usee 

officially 

in   some   cases. 

JobnsoD 

exempUBei  it  from  Bacon. 

tPaeST  MEN.  Hired  men,  In  oppo- 
sition to  bond  men.  SeeHr.Hoopn's 
note  to  Chapman,  Odvaa.,  it. 

PBESTER  JOUN,  that  i^  Presbyter 
John;  from  prettre,  French,  now 
prtlre.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
Christian  king  of  India,  whose  do- 
minions were  Tarionsly  placed.  [Foil 
information  on  thia  aubject  wilt  be 
found  in  M.  D'Avexac'a  Introduction 
to  Plan  de  Carpin.]  Some  have 
referred  them  to  Abyasinia.  Sir  John 
Handeville  places  them  in  an  island 
called  Pentexoire,  and  treats  of  him  at 
large  in  his  27th  chapter,  edit.  1727. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  his  title  is  in  the  29th  chapter : 

So  it  befeUe  that  tUa  cmpcnni  am  with  a  Criitm 
knjght  with  him  into  a  chLTCbe  Lu  EnplL  ludttwn 
SaiFTda;  in  Wntaon  wohc.  And  (Be  bialx^  aiii 
ordru.  And  he  [the  emperor]  beheld  aad  liatod 
thaierrjie  hlle  Unlitlj;  and  he  aikedt  the  Criatal 
knybi.  what  men  of  defit  Uei  Kholdan  ben  Ihat  At 
prelate  hmd  before  h.m.  And  thb  lutj^fat  auvcrtl 
and  teydc,  that  Ihei  icholde  ben  preatea.  And  Ibu 
Uie  enperoBr  ae^da,  that  he  woue  oo  lower  ha 

htie  the  oaaie  ufUie  Gnl  pieeat  Ibal  went  ont  ef  Ita 

aiUiEU  lie  it  elept  Pnilri  Joint.  P.  UL 

Gibbon  treats  the  whole  as  a  fiction, 
and  says,  "  The  fame  of  prester,  or 
presbyter  John,  has  long  amused  the 
credulity  of  Europe ;"  and  that,  "in 
its  long  progress  to  Mosul,  Jeruulem, 
Borne,  &c.,  the  story  evaporated  in  a 
monstrous  fable."  Chap.  47.  This 
emperor,  however,  imaginary  or  no^ 
was  often  alluded  to  by  poets. 

Were  it  u  bring  Ihe  great  Tntli,  bound  U  chaiut 
Throngh  Ftaare  in  Uiunpfa,  or  to  couple  i^ 
The  SophT  and  great  eruUr-Jein  twethir, 
iBoulJallrmptit.  fl.  IfMt  et*t,t,i. 

And  then  I'll  reiel  it  with  Fralrr  Joim  i 
Or  banquet  with  great  Cham  of  Ttrtair. 

ewtvULluM,  Ane.  Dr.,  lii.  in     I 

Ariosto  has  a  curious  tale  of  Senapo,    ' 
king  of  .Ethiopia,  whom  he  makes 
the  same  as  Pretter  John  : 

Senapo  detto  t  dal  tudditi  anal  ' 

Gli  djcitm  Pralo,  0  Pixlrjaiui  Doi. 

Or.nv,iniii,10«. 

Which  Harington  thus  (ranaUtea : 

We  call  liim  Proler.'a^s,  oiPretei  Jany.    iDijii,VT. 

PRETENCE,  (.,  for  intention  i  aa  Pre- 
tend, infra,  for  intend. 

Halh  Dade  me  pnhlitber  of  (hit  prrf  ciu*. 

rnOn/.  r<r.,iii.l. 

That  ia,  of  bis  design  to  steal  the  Lady. 

Agiinat  the  Dudivulged  prf Jn»  1  fight 

7*0  fUETEND.   To  intend.    This  tente 


M  M  commoD  in  Shaketpeare,  that 
Hr.  Steevena  haa  even  asserted  that 
he  DBTCr  aaed  the  word  otfaerwiae. 

ETov  pnasBllj;  I'll  ^tc  bcr  rnllier  luUce 
Of  ftni  4iniiMa|  md  prtlniii  fli|hl. 

In  the  folloving  paaiage,  howefet,  it 
ia  ondoubtedl;  used  iu  the  common 
-Bignification : 

•nt  (nntnct  run  pHfaaJ  vith  tlut  tuH  natch, 
rOntbndor^mi.inilfiater'd  with  cold  diahs^ 

■er^HO         coo    ,i  inocon       ^^  ■y_j^ 

Now  the  contract  of  Imogen  with 
Foathamas,  to  which  the  speaker 
■lludea,  WEia  not  one  intended,  but 
actually  puaed,  and  alluded  to  b;  her 
aa  a  bar  to  Cloten'a  suit.  Shake- 
speare haa  not,  in  fact,  often  oaed  the 
word ;  bnt  other  derivfttiTe  worda  he 
1m«  aaed  in  the  way  alleged. 
It  is  fonnd  also  in  other  anthora : 

Belien  ;<ra  ini  ulnuil ;  Ihii  mtoa  tapri  loo, 

5«i  ■>«  J"^  ^_2'?,.  c«'V  C»»(„  i.  1, 


Wheriisa  I  frtltmd  (o  ntoniB  uid  es 
oUier  rtiioiu  o(  Eurepe.  __ 

t>r.  a<itit,  Inlrai.,  dp.  B  S. 

PRETENSED,  part.      Intended,    de- 
aigined. 

The  r^tt,  joa  By,  wu  doofl, 
Ntil  atfrclmtd  malice,  hut  bj  chinn. 

Sir  J.  OUi.,  ii,  i.  UaL  Suppl„  il,  >00. 

Thia  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto 
of  1600,  and,  considering  tbe  cotto- 
maiy  uaage  of  pretend,  may  well  be 
right;  but  the  folio  of  1664  changed 
it  to  propetued.  Mr.  Steevens  quotes 
also,  "prff(«ue<f maliceofthequeen;" 
but  without  taying  whence  he  took 
it. 

Aa  a  law  term,  it  meBoa  pretended,  or 
claimed ;  jut  pratenMum  :  and  Todd 
has  also  exemplified  it  in  similar 
•enaes, 

tFcr  ID  all  offncM  VtuKf  nant*  ttaa  intata  and  frt. 
Inued  bnnnA  BE  eraU  u  tbe  acU  or  dedo  tlaoUb- 

JTm-i  VUrU,  11(1. 

To  PREVENT,  e.    To  go  before;  lite- 
rally from  prtevmio,  Latin.     To  anti- 

IkDovnrt  bow. 

Bat  1  do  and  It  CDwardlT  and  viLo, 
For  Ftu  o(  wliat  alflit  fall,  eo  topmn/ 
Tba  live  d  Ufc.  M,  On,,  r,  1. 

Tina  wM  I  fntml  tlw  nahn  ita  towiH  on  jon, 
^•Mfn^O^Fl,!,  n. 

8o  in  the  U9th  Fsalm,  Ter.  148: 
"  My  eyeaprem<  the  night  walchea ;" 
and  in  the  prayera,  "  Prevent  ui,  0 


Lord,  in  all  our  doisgi."    See  John- 
tro  PREVIEW.     To  see  beforehand. 

ITo  hide,  01  on  lirtcMd^l'hol/hiJ? 

rrmn,  as    "  t""™^""^  ^^^^  jjjg 

PRICES,  The  prices  paid  in  our  old 
theatres  were  extremely  low.  It  was 
a  fashionable  thing  for  some  of  the 
more  gay  galUnts  to  sit  upon  the 
stage  on  stools,  and  these  paid  a 
thiUing  tor  their  superior  accom- 
modation. That  was  then  the  highest 

Tbe  Bame  was  also  tlie  price  of  a  beat 
box,  which  was  called  a  roam  : 

But  1  UT,  anT  man  that  hath  vil  ma?  renture,  If  ha 
•il  in  tbe  lwJtrf<iMf  nem.     Mtlaml.  O.  PI.,  ir,  11. 

Thia  personage  is  afterwards  inrited 
to  a  private  boi : 

Good  eir,  will  yon  liaTa  the  elagaf    I  will  help  7D0 


Sir  7ts.  OMrtiirj'l  CItar. 

Prynne  thus  recounts  the  necessary 
and  contingent  ezpenaes  of  a  play- 

Hov  naiiir  are  there,  who,  accordini  lo  their  eerenl 


There  was  a  time,  too,  when  the  pit 
and  gsllery  paid  only  a  penny.- 

See  Groundling. 

At  the  same  period  there  was  only 
one  private  box,  which  wai  also  called 
"the  lord's  room."  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  stage  box : 

I  m«De  net  into  llu  torft  mmt,  whidi  (e  now  but 
Ibe  Bl^i  lahnrbi.  OmFi  Hani. 

Tie  pfiffl^  Aoj  took  up  at  tbe  new  plaf  J 

Tor  me  aid  mj  retinue.  Mmu-  City  Uidain. 

There  were  also  tixpenni/  places,  Jon- 
aon  speaka  of 

Tbe  fiBcea  or  {ToniidB  of  your  peinU,  that  nl  Is  Ihs 
oblique  atE*  and  wedKi  of  Toor  nouK.  voor  luLrul 
,{,,,«,  michuue*.  Ind.  to  Hfn.  UJ). 

In  1612,  when  Bartholomew  Fair  waa 
produced,  the  prices  had  riseninsorae 
degree ;  for  in  the  comic  articles  of 
agreement  between  the  author  and 
the  audience,  it  ia  covenanted  that. 

It  ihall  ba  lawful  for  uy  mu  to  Judn  hia  eii. 
pa-wottb,  bit  ■wtliB-peB'nrtfa.  h  to  hi>  ei(hteea- 
peDce,  two  tyiiUp,  haU  %  onviv4(t  th*  nL^t  <^ 

iuipiMs.  i<a»u 
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It  i«  certain,  however,  that  the  prices 
differed  at  different  honeei.  See 
Malone'i  Proleg.,  Suppl.  to  Sbakesp., 
vol.i.p.U.  Tliere  wag,  undoubtedly, 
a  two-penny  gallery  in  the  Fortuue 
playhbuse : 

ptwn  g^en  M,iAt  Forturtt. 

Baariag  Girl.  O.  PL,  ri.  II!. 

See  many  more  particulars  relating 
to  the  prices  aod  accommodatione  ia 
our  early  theatres,  in  Mr.  Malone'a 
Supplemental  Obaerrations  to  Sbake- 
epeare,  Suppl.,  toI.  i,  pp.  8 — 27.  Also 
ID  Steevens's  notes  to  Henry  VIII, 
act  V,  sc.  3. 
To  PRICK,  B.  To  ride  briskly ;  from 
pricking  the  horse  on  with  the  spur. 
Literally,  to  spur. 

A  gentle  knigbt  w»  pnc^n;  OD  Ibrplr'-- 


f  ipui,  hi 


Sf.F.q..l.U\ 


Zi>H->£.  £.,1,1. 

In  all  these  cases,  tpur  might  be  used 
instead ;  eveu  in  the  first. 

A  gentle  knight  vu  ryartiaj;  O'ET  Ui«  pliin. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  to  shoot 
ftt  a  mark  ;  from  the  following  word 

Thii  pT«jM  belonpUi loi 
iii|ic  ol  migliljc  SOKM, 


PBICK,  «.  A  mathematical  point,  or 
point  in  general.  In  the  old  Engliab 
translations  of  Euclid,  this  word  is 
regularly    used     where   point    now 


0  Warner,  exactly: 


•ickc  do  proceed. 


Mi.Jimgl.,B.iai,r.Z3S. 

That  is,  Rritbmetic  proceeds  from 
unity,  geometry  from  a  mstbematical 
point,  &c. 

And  nude  an  etening  %t  ibe  nooD-tiile  priei. 

5IJf.ri,i,4. 
Stiek,  In  their  nnmb'd  and  EDortifv'd  bare  arnig, 
^Bt,  vrodea  prvttt  ptilt,  Ipri^  ot  roeamvT. 

Here  it  means  skewers,  as  also  in  the 
following : 

I  give  to  Ibe  hntchen,  ke,  prickit  inonib  lo  let  op 
their  Ifain  meUe,  thai  it  maj  ■ppou'  Ihicke  end  Kell- 
tedde.  VyII  of  (la  Dn^a.  M.  I 

It  means  likewise  the  point,  or  mark 
in  the  centre  of  the  butts,  in  archery ; 

^■ci.  Tu«pk..f.m. 


This  point  was  alao  called  the  u^U, 
the  mark,  the  pin,  &c.  I 

TbeT  BiiiH  the  mute,  that  iluct  tbdr  hidvc*  rit',    \ 
The;  hit  theeririt,  llwt  nuke  their  flight  toriun      { 
So  uen  the  white,  that  ihift  mai  lisht  OB  efuBo. 
Jfi^rSrJf^,p.MI. 

fPRICK  AND  PRAISE.  Aji  old  phnM;.  | 

fnctt  mi  frtin  ii  in 


SiWS, 


unttai' 


PRICK-SONG.  Music  written  down, 
sometimes  more  particularly  mosic  in 
parts ;  from  the  points  or  dots  with 
which  it  is  noted  down.  Sec  Hawkioi, 
il,  243. 

Heflghtiu  job  ■iaKP''if^-J«<?.hnpa  time,  diftaae^ 


Hence  the  nightingale's  song,  being 
more  regularly  musical  than  an; 
other,  vas  often  termed  priek-wing : 

Tena,  the  crn. 
And  lUli  her  weea  at  nudiugnl  riie. 
Brare  frict-tatg  I         Ala.  /  Camf.,  0.  PL,  Ij,  UT. 

When  opposed  to  plain-song,  it  meant 
connter-point,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  melody.  See  Plain-sono. 
PRICKLB,  I.  A  sort  of  basket :  still 
teclinicaJly  used  in  some  branches  of 
trade. 

Oun  naeaitiU. 
Your  fragrant  prieku*  Tor  ■  Kcend  ahaver.  i 

tPRICK-SHAFT.     An  arrow.  | 

Who  witk  ber  helllib  eemage.  aloat  and  faM, 
Alndea  the  brunt  of  inanj  %priekaktf1  ahot- 

FBIDWIN.  The  name  of  Arthor's 
shield.  It  was  common  for  the  sword 
of  a  hero  to  have  a  name;  but  it 
seems  that  both  the  shield  and  spetr 
of  Arthur  shared  that  honour.  They 
are  all  named  in  these  lines  of  Dray- 


Wilb  fw^ 


bia  evord,  (he  trr'd  ExcalabnTi 
d  the  length  of  Elone,  hii  niAle  ipeu, 
bia  great  aliiehl,  aiiil  what  the  proaf 
>um.»...  P(>^.,Soiigit,p.TS. 

PRIEFE.    See  Fbeip. 
tPRIEST. 

The  paiiah-ifritfj  fornt  that  he  waa  anr  a  dark ; 
thii  u  meut  Dt  pmid  itartare  vf."       aamtO,  ISU. 

ToPRIEVE,p.,forproTe,  See  Pkeete. 
fPRIM.     A  neat  giri. 

Abonte  aU  London  then  *aa  do  prepn  frym, 
Bui  long  tjme  had  ben  timjija  wltb  hjn, 

Smtl^i  Ftfit  Bjlaf,  n.  d. 
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-VISTA,  or  PRIMI-VIST.    A 

on   the  cards;    probably  the 

as  Primero.     This  has  been 

ted ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
being  counted  in  the  same  way, 

I  to  determine  it.     In  both  the 

eckoned  for  eighteen,  and  the 
for  twenty-one. 

irds  are  like  the  cardi  at  primi-titt,  where  six 
teen,  and  teren  tweoty-one;  for  ther  never 
what  they  sound.  Earless  JUierocos.,  Char.  IS. 
it  may  be  aonie  of  our  butterfly  judgments 
ed  a  set  at  maw  or  prima-viata  from  them. 

Rieal  friends,  l^-VI  (cited  by  SteeT.) 

liew  says,  "  Primero,  aud  prima- 
two  games  at  cards;"  yet  he 
but  one  set  of  names  for  them, 
>ut  one  reason  for  the  names : 
it  is,  first,  and  first  scene,  because 
at  can  shew  such  an  order  of 
B  first  winnes  the  game." 
L,  a.     Original,  first. 

1  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 

Jnt.  and  Cleo.,  i,  4. 
the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  % 
let's  murder.  Haml.,  iii,  S. 

,  s.     Morning.     It  meant  origi- 
as  still   in   French,   the  first 
ical  hour  of  prayer. 

sate  this  boxe  nve  al>ottt  the  pryme, 
masse,  he  is  in  hcTen  or  even-soiifr  tyme. 

Four  Ps,  O.  PL,  i,  71. 

i  used  by  Milton : 

f  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Far.  Lo$t,  v,  170. 

ans  also  spring : 

a  day,  that  day  is  every  prtiM, 

ritchet  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime. 

Sp.  F,  Q.,  I,  ii.  40. 

I  here  interprets  it  morning; 
lere  would  be  no  sense  in  saying, 
on  a  day,  that  day  is  every  morn- 

s  is  crowned  with  the  primes 
ipring  time.  *  L.L.  Lo»t,  ▼,  S. 

tofpn'su.  O.Pl..  u,162. 

two  summers,  winters,  autumns,  primes. 

Fansk.  iMsiady  v,  15. 

lot  clear  what  is  meant  here  by 
g  prime : 

leal  he  geta  lands,  and  spends  as  much  time 
ig  each  acre,  as  maids  pulling  prime. 

Donne,  Sal.,  ii,  86. 

>  is  also  a  name  for  Primero, 
term  in  the  game  itself: 

leal  quickly.  O.  PI.,  vii,  189. 

ilso  is  I^rench. 

[ME.    To  become  renewed. 

bashful  emnresa,  thooi^h  she  often  wain, 
vpeata  her  darknesi,  vriwus  again ; 
th  her  circling  horns  ooth  re-embrace 
itber'a  wealth,  and  orbi  ber  stiver  face. 

QinarWt  iMltmt. 

,  a.    Ready,  or  eager. 


Were  they  u  prinu  is  goats,  at  hot  u  monkeyi. 

Othello,  iii,  8. 

It  seems  to  hate  been  particularly 
applied  to  goats : 

More  priwte  than  goates  or  monkeys  in  their  pridea. 

Sampson's  Voic-breaker,  D  4  b. 

PRIME-TIDE.     Spring. 

How  winter  gendreth  snow :  what  temperature 
In  the  prime-tide  doth  season  well  the  soyl. 
Why  summer  bumes. 

N.  Grimould,  in  ITart.  Poet.,  iii,  64. 

fPRIME-TIME.  The  same.  Repre- 
senting the  French  printemps. 

He  who  has  seen  the  busie  bees  when  prime-tima 
first  forth  leaps.      J.  Hall's  Homer,  p.  86, 1581. 

PRIMER,  a.     First,  primary. 

Began  the  goodly  church  oi  Westminster  to  rear. 
The  primer  English  kings  so  truly  zealous  were. 

Drayt.  Pol.,  xi,  p.  866. 

PRIMERO,  PRIME,  or  PRIMAVISTA. 
A  game  at  cards,  said  by  some  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  known  in 
England.  In  French,  prime.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  viii, 
p.  132.  From  Duchat's  Notes  on 
Rabelais,  by  which  I  have  corrected 
Mr.  Barrington's  account : 

Each  player  had  four  cards  dealt  to  him.  one  by  one ; 
the  seven  was  the  highest  card  in  point  of  number 
that  he  could  avail  liimself  of,  which  counted  for 
twenty -one;  the  six  counted  for  eighteen,  the  five 
for  ftrteen,  and  ace  for  the  same ;  out  the  two,  the 
three,  and  the  four,  for  their  respective  points  only. 
The  knave  of  diamonds  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for 
the  quinola,  which  the  player  might  make  what  card 
or  suit  he  thought  proper ;  if  the  cards  were  of  dif- 
ferent suits,  the  highest  number  was  the  priwuro  [or 
{mme'] ;  but  if  they  were  all  of  oue  colour,  he  that 
leld  them  won  ih^  flush. 

I  find  the  term,  quinola,  in  the  French 
game  o( Reversis  (see  Acad,  des  Jenz, 
p.  228),  which  is  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards ;  but  in  other 
respects  primero  seems  most  to  re- 
semble the  game  called  Vambigu,  if 
it  is  not  the  very  same.  There  are 
the  terms  prime,  &c.  (Ibid.,  p.  248), 
and  there  are  the  rules  for  vying,  that 
is,  saying  "va  de  deux  ou  trois  jettons 
davanfage."  P.  246. 
This  description,  however,  will  not 
fully  explain  the  99th  Epigram  of 
sir  J.  Harington's  second  book; 
though  it  illustrates  sufiiciently  the 
following  couplet : 

At  first  he  Uionght  bimtelf  half  waT  to  heav'n. 
If  in  his  hand  be  had  but  got  a  sern. 

But  sir  John  is  too  learned  on  the 
subject  for  most  modern  readers. 
The  game  was  in  high  fashion.  Gar- 
diner says  that  he  left  the  Kia^  <<  ^ 
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primero  with  the  doke  of  Soffolk." 
Ben.  Fill  v,  1.  Sir  John  Baring- 
ton  ipenks  of  hia  "  oTer-VKtching 
faimtclfttpn'Mero."  Apol.forAjax, 
Ub. 

InthemarqaiB  of  Worcutei'i  Centnry 
of  Inventions,  one  ii  lo  contriTed, 
"  that  playing  at  primero,  at  card*, 
one  may,  vithout  closing  hii 
nnemory,  keep  reckoning  of  all  nxet, 
tetmt,  and  aeea,  which  he  hath  dia- 
carded."    §  87. 

It  was  reckoned  rather  a  gambling 
^me: 

PrituTo.'m'tij  I  UionKbl  Uiod  Imdil  Dot  iKOi  w  aDcb 
■motB  H  to  bUt  m  it. 

gnm-t  n>  q.,  o.  pl,  <ru,  u. 
Primero  vaa  often  played  by  four 
persoDB.  See  some  veraea  alloding 
to  Boch  a  game,  Harl.  Cat.  MSS., 
3787,  §  27.  beginning 

The  lUtc  of  Fmce  u  doic  it  itudi 


Primero  is  introduced  in  Bcreral  gram* 
matical  dialogaea,  from  which  some- 
thing  may  be  learned  respecting  it, 
bat  atill  imperfectly.  The  following 
being  in  books,  the  first  of  which,  at 
leaat,  I  believe  to  be  very  acarce,  I 
shall  give  them  aa  apecimeoa. 


4.  WJiitr  be thtH French tvd«r 

8.  Yrs,  nr,  doo  not  ytsa  age  thei  Ima  chllilw.  (ptin, 

a-  l.i-.t  qurefuronrprtiDe,  wbat  iluUireplAldforT 
8.  line  iliilfiniiUkLe.uultlirH  rut. 
A.  Apvtde»  pw  ia,  diKBrde- 

5.  I  tie  it.  inll  Tcm  taonJii  it  r 

J-  Xtm,  fir.  1  bold  it  hud  revte  ft.  but  diapatdu 

A  F»iK  and  »mi.  I  jmit  JOB.    Tia  a  great  matter 

J.  \\«Xi  attain" 

8.  WillTomwiret  {vntM\j.tM,«tiiacnitti 

A.  Tia  the  Icnil  pan  of  m*  th(ni|:ht. 

B.  Let  TDT  nat  ■«  (hen,  ujou  pluH. 

B.  Three  cnmea  and  one  third,  abowt,  «tat  ue 

A.  I  «■  Fom  and  fifties  asdianr 
8.  01ltU*llclE,IbaTe]i»tit0Baace, 

7.  TterWt  Secaul  Frula.  lUl,  f.  ft. 

In  Minahew'a  SpaniahDialogiiea,  p. 
26,  there  ia  aomething  atill  more  ex- 
planatory : 

Z.  I  like  it  thit  <t  ia  aXliifrtmift.hettaie  It  hath 

Ibe  Brat  place  at  the  plaf  at  cairdea. 

tl.  Lei  ua  go.  vlial  iithemaiiM  that  ire  plaj  htt 

Jr.  Tiroi1iilliii|nitake,aiid«i(litihilUnginiat. 

L.  Then  ihufBe  the  canlB  we" 

O.  IltftloKewboahaUdH 

1  irgiiU  Bot  bee  a  egM  vil 


:  Isrii,whidn[amthedleNI 

IM  the  cute  MM  b)  u  Itv  I  d 
'0,  tfane,  fonre ;  dii%  two,  tbiec^  fbi 


ii-  1  would  pn  wen  nol 

All  this  agrees  better  with  the  de« 
tion  of  the  Ambigu  in  the  Acad 
Jeui,  than  with  any  other. 

Slaio  there  are  four  playen,  to  w 
).  deala  first  two  carda  a-piece ; 
they  paaa,  or  set.  After  a  time, 
more  cards  are  given,  and  the  rt 
set.  When  the  cards  are  shown 
has  prime,  which  is  four  can 
different  suits,  the  other  has  s  j 
which  ia  much  better,  and  < 
Some  of  the  terms  oiprisuro  an 
in  Howell's  Nomenclator,  aubj* 
to  his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton,  aect 
The  game  was  called  alao  prim, 
above  noticed : 

At  coaea,  or  at  annt  to  lit,  or  act  Ibdr  mt  at 
S.  Turi.  i»  Btttt.  in  Can.  £il,  i 

The  Compleat  Gamester   (168( 
unfortunately  too  modem  to  tre 
primero.     See  Quinola. 
tPRIMEVE.     Primeval. 

Til  et  all  thisga  aliDold  be  rcduc'd  osta 
Their  priwuwt  inetitDtioo.  and  lint  head. 

C«-(wnjtCj  £^  Rrmml 

PRIMROSE  WAY,    or   PATH. 
dently  the  flowery,  pleasant  path 

I  had  tlioDght  to  ban  let  in  eone  of  all  prc«e 
that  go  the  prioron  «y  lo  the  erariaatiiis  bs 

Himaelf  IhcpniifTVr  ^1  Df  dalUaaee  tnwia. 

Spenser  uses  it  as  if  it  meant  pi 
rose,  or  best  rose,  whereas  it  certi 
means  flower  of  the  apring: 

Sbe  ia  the  pride  and  pWivoK  oflba  reat. 

CoOimCle*!, 
Also:  ' 

TokaeriKrtwofellthjUai     8iir,£A,KI 

PRIMY,  a.  Early,  belonging  to 
spring;  perhapa  pecoliar  to  the 
lowing  passage : 

atlaletiiiltM]raMh(fyr<iiqFUtBr»       Bkm 


PEI 
PBINADO.    A>b>nxr. 

foardtd  wilb  ) 


•Ul  HO  Uk  [lh«  b*]bd4>0B|n] 


ikliiiiteo^iin 


l«  ha  fin*  ton  desp  WMiilm  b 
PlDf*.  nip*,  md  IdU,  priuto,  It 


Cljf u-i  WAimtUi,  t- 1^' 


_  a.aiaK.p.m, 

PBINCOCK,  or  PRINCOX.  A  pert, 
forwud  jrontli ;  probablj  corrapted 
from  the  Laiiapraeox.  SMJofanaon. 


lta.primtiittn,atil] 


Am.  ^AI.J, 


amion  ui  an  °°^^  ^^^^1^  p^  [_  jjj 
1  wfll  leach  Uic«  «  loADQ  vorth  the  beihag,  proud 
priutttil,  kH  gcDtiUlj  Bnl  ipran|  ap. 

Othiu'i  Cxif /t  h  Upil  Cr.,  B  4. 

Thfl    CambridEe    Dicttonu-j   (1693) 
hM,  "Prvteoek,  Ephebua,  paer  pre- 
cox." 
Also  aa  an  adjective : 

Ab,  (imb.  ban  I  Cmmd  no  f  ara  ;ni  haan, 
Joafrintsd  bof  f  Aia.  Bn.  ninmfi.,  f.  SIS. 

Td  tcKcb  nvutj  p^Diid,  pnM««it«  tcbobva.  Ihat  xn 
nfed  np  with  Ihr  opLtiiDa  oT  their  lefcmlag,  tc  poll 
ionaucluibiailaarihai  Lotij  ipinu. 

Carfml,  Crti..  ii,  p.  lU,  raprfot. 

To  PRINK.  To  perk  up,  to  hold  up 
one's  aelf  pertly.  Br.  JohuBon  saya 
it  IB  a  diminutive  of  prank ;  it  ii 
nther  B  jocular  modificatioa  of  it,  as 
prittle-prattle,  tittle-tattle,  &c. 

Do  JOB  a/A  iea  howi  theae  uva  faufled  piitUag 

Prjaia  up  io  parti t  lilaia  areirplanf 

tItK  Ctl,  O.  Fl..  f,  1». 

It  certainly  vas  joined  occaBionally 
with  prank.  Tbna  Coles :  "  To  prink 
and  prank,  ezorno.  They  are  all  day 
prinkittg  and  pranking  themBrlveB. 
Dom  nioliantar,  dnm  comuntar  annua 
eat."  ThiB  ia  aUo  in  Walker'a 
Paroemiologia,  p.  30. 
/m  PRINT.  With  exactneaB,  inapreciae 
and  perfect  manner ;  from  the  exact 
resnlarity  and  truth  of  the  art  of 
printing,  which  «aa  at  fitat  deemed 
almoat  miraculous. 

Ill  tUi  I  Bctk  laarnl,  fv  in  pr<Dt  I  faand  iL 

IvSaaoit.'I'.lnfriMl.  LL.lail.iii.\. 

I  am  anra  s*  haabaiid  la  a  dad  iiimriiil  for  bU  tbiufi 
alas,  mn  only  In  thi*,       Stmai  wk.,  O.  PI.,  iil,  W. 

That  ia,  a  man  always  in  exact  and 
perfect  order, 

lb  bn  U  nfa  Ml  Jn  »W<^,  (o  picka  Ul  tsatb.  nd 
flBTVitbapappai.  JMr'i  ifiBiM,  mw  ad,  p.  388 

PBISTINATB.  a.    Fonnerj  tba  aame 
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Baafda  tha  ani;  ntma  of  Cbiiit,  and  axternall  cai- 
tcnpt  i>r  Uicir  priitiacU  idDlntrje^  be  taurljt  tbnB 
DolhlDg  at  lU.  HeUMk..  tvI.  i,  B  3,  col.  i.  b. 

PBIVADO,  «.  A  private  friend,  a 
favorite.  Spanish.  See  Stecvens'a 
SpaiiiBh  Dictionary. 

WbcB  jou  Douolt  wiEhmBabonttbe  paraonjkga  that 

U;  Iwd  Thmorer^  Mj  lord  Thromt,  and  k  aniD. 
Wc  coniempInK  huu,  uol  oolj  in  the  quRlitj  D[  bit 
pivc,  bnt  BinvdTiQfainFdfirreDfaariwdd. 

Sir  H.  W^llt*,  Jtnaint,  p.  Hi. 

See  also  the  other  ezamplea  in  Todd. 
PRIVATE, «.     Privacy. 

Q«  off,  I  diacard  tos  ;  let  lae  rain  ay  rritaU. 

Also  private  intimation ; 

Wboit  yriitit  wilb  Die.  of  Ihe  daupUn'i  luce. 
Ii  siocb  mon  genenl  tbu  UiCH  wudi  Impcit. 

X.  Jo**,  iir,  8, 

fPRIVATB.     In  privacy. 

Of  biailb'eunp  eoma  and  declan  joni  bJglmeaBa 
Waaprifa^  iritb  Cuopia- 

Clsfnun't  Snttfifor  Batumi,  ISU. 

PRIVE,  v.,  for  deprive. 

For  what  can  bo  aaid  van*  of  alepa,  If  It,  ^nii;  jm 
of  all  plaainrea,  do  not  inffir  Ton  to  feeic  anjUunr  at 
all.  Barf«^J  Aar/.  n>^.,  P  I  b. 

PRIZALL,  «..  for  priie. 

The  rTEateat  trophy  thai  mj  travailea  nin, 
lilo  Diina  home  a  pm»IJ  M*  auch  worlh. 

DihMi  ITorb,  B 1 7  b. 

PROBALL,  a.  Probsble.  Apparently 
a  CDotraction  or  corruption  of  that 
word.  It  appears  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  but  as  ell  the  early 
editionB  concur  in  the  reading,  the 
last  editor  has  restored  it. 

When  thai  adrice  II  free,  1  eive.  and  honfat, 

Fraitl  to  thinhiBE,  and  Indaed  the  omiae 

To  win  the  Uoor  apun.  (UlcKo,  ii,  S. 

It  has  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
fPROCINCT,  a.     Girding,  preparation 
for  war.     Todd  cnntd  find  no  other 
example  than  that  quoted  by  Johnson* 
from  Milton. 

luaUpiwialDfmi.  Ckfrn.  R.^n. 

tPROCLIVE,    Prone  to. 


rmeiit,  j«  o( 
ii F^i'U-it^^,  KSO. 

tPKOCREATE,  adj.     Begotten, 

With  conLlillan,  that  if  abTiame  male  wen  prMfeate 
of  that  mariage.  doliiuUJ'i  Cknticli,,  ISTT. 

PROCTOR.  A  penon  appointed  to 
beg,  or  collect  alms  for  leproua  or 
bedridden  persons,  who  coald  not  go 
out  for  themselvee.  By  an  act  of 
Edw.  I  Buch  persona  were  allowed  to 
i^point  theae  pn»tOTft,Qt  ^T<)cm«LVn», 
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provided  not  more  than  two  were 
appointed  for  one  Lazar  house.  But 
hy  an  act  of  39  Eliz.  such  "Proctors, 
procurers,  or  patent  gatherers,  for 
gaols,  prisons,  or  hospitals,"  were 
declared  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
Hence  they  were  excepted  against  in 
the  regulations  of  Watts's  almshouses 
at  Rochester ;  and  not  to  be  received 
as  travellers. 

Yoa're  best  get  a  clap-diih,  and  say 
Yoa  are  vl  proctor  to  some  spital-hoose. 

Htm.  Whore,  part  ii,  0.  PL.  iii,  44S. 

See  Archaeologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  9. 
fPRODIG.     Prodigal,  lavish. 

Then  in  a  groodly  garden*!  alleis  smooth, 

Where  prodig  nature  seta  abroad  her  booth 

Of  richest  beauties.  Du  Burtoi. 

fPRODIGIAL,  adj.     Relating  to  pro- 
digies, or  portents. 

Where,  for  many  dayes  together  (as  if  God  had  beene 
offended)  were  seene  many  fearefull  and  strange 
sights,  the  events  whereof  such  as  were  skilfull  in 
prodiaial  learning  foretold  and  prophecied  would  be 
wofuU  and  lamentable.  AmmutHHt  MareelUnut,  1609. 

PRODIGIOUS,    a.     Like    a    prodigy, 
portentous,  horrible,  unnatural. 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  ^e-offendiug  marks. 

K.  John,  in,  1. 
Our  ipods  made  prize,  our  sailors  sold  for  slaves 
By  hn  prodigious  issue.  Mass.  Unu.  Coti^.,  i,  1. 

Behold  yon  comet  shews  his  head  again  I 
Twice  has  he  thus  at  cross  turns  thrown  on  us 
Prodigious  looks.  Honest  Wk.,  0.  PI.,  iii.  849. 

O  yes,  I  WHS  prodigious  to  thy  birthnight,  and  as  a 
blazing  star  at  thine  unlook'd  for  funeral. 

Markk.  Engl.  Are.,  1607. 

PRODIGIOUSLY,  adv.    Portentously ; 
from  the  preceding. 

Let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  f^  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crost. 

K.  John,  iii,  1. 

PROFACE.  A  familiar  exclamation  of 
welcome  at  a  dinner,  or  other  meal, 
equivalent  to  "  much  good  may  it  do 
you;*"  but  from  what  language  de- 
rived, was  long  uncertain.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  said,  from  pro/accia,  Italian. 
But  no  such  word  appears  in  any 
Italian  Dictionary.  Mr.  Steevens 
conjectures  it  to  be  from  "  Bon  prou 
leur  face,"  which  is  in  Cotgrave  ;  by 
a  colloquial  abbreviation  (t.  e,,  I  pre- 
sume, prou  /ace,  or  fasse),  "  much 
good  may  it  do."  The  conjecture 
was  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  and  is  very  near  the  truth  ; 
for,  in  Roquefort's  Glossaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane,  we  find,  '*Prou/aee 
— soahait  qui  veut  dire,  bieu  vous 
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fasse ;  profieiat"  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  we  had  it  from  the  Norman 
romance  language.  Taylor  the  water- 
poet  treats  it  as  a  French  phrase : 

A  IVench  and  English  man  at  dinner  ntep 
And  neither  understanding  other's  prate. 
The  Frenchman  says  uumge,  profiue,  wumsuur. 

The  SeuUer,  Bpigr.4IL 

Taylor  uses  it  also  an  his  own  person, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Praise  of 
Hempseed:  "Preface;  and  pro/aee, 
my  masters,  if  your  stomackes  serve." 
So  in  Laneham's  quaint  letter,  at  the 
end  of  hit  introduction,  he  says. 

Thus  prof  act  ye,  with  the  preface. 

Comns,  thou  clerk  of  gluttony's  kitchen,  bid  me  fn- 
fetes.  Deeker^s  OuFs  Homh.,  Frotmxum. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  reprint  of 
1812  erroneously  prints  prof  en,  bot 
he  notices  the  original  readine,  p.  30. 

Sweet  sir,  sit — most  sweet  air,  tii—pr^eicef  vhn 
yon  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 

Beader,  read  this  thus;  for  preface,  prof  nee. 
Much  good  may  it  do  yoa.        Hegw.  Bpigr^  B  b  S  b. 
The  dinner's  half  done  before  I  say  grace. 
And  bid  the  old  knight  and  hiMgatatprofacs. 

wise  Worn,  of  Honim. 
Before  the  seeond  coarse,  the  cardinall  came  in  boolei 
and  spurred,  all  sodainely  among  them,  and  bad  thea 
profetee.  Stmee*s  Aunmie,  N  n  a  t  b. 

See  many  other  examples  in  Mr.  Stee- 
vens*8  note  on  the  first  passage, 
fro  PROG.    To  seek,  or  pry  about?   But 
see  Progue. 

We  travel  sea  and  soil,  we  nry,  we  prow]. 
We  progress,  and  we  prog  uom  pole  to  pole. 

Queuiei^M  SmUems. 
What  less  than  fool  is  man  to  prog  and  plot, 
And  lavish  out  the  cream  ofall  his  care.         Ihid. 

PROGRESS.  The  travelling  of  the 
sovereign  to  visit  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  These  were  sometimes 
very  burthensoroe  to  the  subject,  from 
the  right  assumed  of  seizing  whatever 
was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  court. 
Hence  Massineer : 

By  this  means  he  shall  scape  coart  Tiattantak 

And  not  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home. 

In  a  summer  progress.  OnmrMMm^  i,  1. 

It  appears  that  Henry  the  YII  was 
scrupulous  as  to  the  charge  he  occa- 
sioned, and  even  Elizabeth  has  ex- 
pressed displeasure  at  superfluous 
expenses ;  but  James  I  had  no  such 
delicacy.  See  Mr.  Gifford'a  note  on 
the  passage  of  Massinger. 

My  life  on't,  he  scraped  these  complimenta  fhxm  hu 
cart,  the  last  load  he  carried  for  the  proarees. 

Alhm.,  O.Vl.,rn,lV!. 
Make  me  a  monarch,  here's  my  crown  and  seeptn ; 
In  progress  will  I  noar  go  throogfa  the  worML 

OUibrtwmUms,  Ano.  Dr.,iii,  ISa 

Mr.  Nichols's  very  curioua  coUectioa 
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of  the  acconntB  of  the  **  Progreuea  of 
Elisabeth,"  in  three  volames  quarto, 
is  now  become  extremely  scarce,  and 
a  new  edition  is  much  desired.  The 
privilege  was  disused  in  the  civil  wars, 
apd  restraiued  and  abridged  by  statute 
mder  Charles  II. 

it  seems  that  a  new  fashion  of  hats, 
&c.,  was  often  started  in  the  time  of 
a  progr  e99 : 

1  nm  w  haontcd  with  thii  brMd-brimm'd  hat 

or  the  last  pntgreu-hlotk.  B  ^  Ft.  Wit  at  t,  W.,  \y,  1. 

See  Block. 
To  FUGGUE,  V.     To  steal.     To  piigge 
is  to  filch,  in  Minshew. 

And  that  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  (pinion 
Iiooka  like  %froguing  knave. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Span.  Cur.,  iii,  8. 

In  the  first  folio  edition  it  isproaging. 
Mr.  Theobald  would  have  it  changed 
to  progging,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  See  Todd  on  this  word,  for 
the  supposed  etymology,  and  other 
examples. 
■fPitOJECTURE. 

With  hifA  oollomba  of  white  marble,  and  ornamenta 
of  architeetore  of  a  compoaed  maner  of  creat  prmec' 
tmrt.  Albion**  Tnumpk,  1631. 

3b  PROIN,  V,  To  prune.  Very 
little  used  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
but  common  before  that  time.  See 
Chancer. 

The  aprifs,  that  did  about  it  grow, 
JLtfnin*d  from  the  learie  armea.  to  make  it  easier 
Tiew'd.  Chapman,  Horn.  Iliad,  p.  139. 

He  planta,  he  proint,  he  parea,  he  trimmeth  round 
Th'  erer  green  beautaea  of  a  fruiifull  ground. 

Syh.Bu  Bart.,  ^.\7l. 

It  is  still  Scotch.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Dictionary. 

Minshew  has  **  to  proine  trees ;"  but 
refers  to  prune,  it  was  particularly 
said  of  a  hawk,  "shej9ratiM,''plumas 
comit,  concinnat.  See  Johnson,  who 
calls  it  a  corruption  of  prune ;  but  it 
is  older. 

f  Whan  the  erowe  or  raven  gapeth  againit  the  iunne. 
In  ■nmmer,  heate  foloweth.  If  thej  buay  themielfea 
in  srsf  HM^  or  waahyng,  and  that  in  wynter,  loke  for 
nine.  Digga,  Prognott.,  1566. 

f  Plante,  Lorde,  in  them  the  tree  of  godlte  life. 
Hedge  them  abonte  with  thie  atronge  fence  of  fkith. 
And,  if  it  thee  pleaae,  use  eke  thy  prcinpnat  knife. 

Auepn  Papers. 

PROINER,  «.    Pruner ;  from  the  above. 

Hia  father  waa 
An  honeat  proinar  of  our  country  Tinea, 
Tct  he'a  ahot  to  hia  foot-doth. 

To  which  the  other  answers, 

O,  be  ial  he proin'd  him  well,  and  brought  him  up  to 
learning.  Dimi  Ak^A/,  O.  PI.,  !▼,  469. 

fTo  PBOKB.    To  stir ;  to  poke. 


Now,  thia  obatinate  and  aeiled  pnrpoae  of  hia  became 
of  greater  force,  by  reason  of  tlie  qneene  ever  at  his 
doow  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward. 

HoUaMTi  Ammianus  MarcelUnut,  1609. 
And  all  to  thia  end.  that  whiles  with  sundne  counter- 
feit shewes  of  flatterie  his  securitie  proked  liim  for- 
ward to  a  milder  course.  Ibid. 

PR0K1N6-SPIT,  seems  to  mean  a  long 
Spanish  rapier,  in  contrast  with  a 
Scotch  broad  sword.  Broker  is  said 
to  be  still  synonymous  with  poker,  in 
Ireland. 

Piping  hote  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume, 
With  a  broaa  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  Si>aine. 

HalFi  Satires,  it,  4. 

PROLIXIOUS,  a.  Prolix,  causing 
delay. 

Lay  br  all  nicety  nnd  prolixiout  blushes. 

That  banish  what  they  sue  for.  Meat,  for  Meas,,  ii,  4. 

More  prolixious  was 
Than  present  peril  any  whit  commended. 

Lraift.  Moses,  p.  1570. 
Well  known  unto  them  by  his  proluious  sea  wander- 
ings. Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  1699. 

See  Steevens  on  the  first  example. 
fPROLLING-PIN. 

No,  golden  Andwerpe,  no  of  truth  they  seke  no  gold 

of  thyne, 
A  cheat  of  thanks  for  popysh  priests  to  cram  their 

prolling-pine.  Poem,  temp,  alia.,  Brit.  Bibl.,  i,  26. 

PROLOGUE.  The  custom  of  speaking 
a  prologue  in  a  black  dress  is  very 
ancient. 

A  woman  once  in  a  Coronation  may. 

With  pardon,  speak  the  prologue,  g^ve  as  free 

A  wdcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 

That  with  a  little  bterd,  a  lonz  black  doak. 

With  a  starch'd  fece,  and  supple  leg,  hath  ^ke 

Before  the  plays  this  twelve-month. 

Beaum.Jr  Fl.  Prol.  to  the  Coronation, 
Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  prologue  t    Du  you 


not  see  this  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  backt 

prologue  aooi 
Four  Prentices,  O.  PI.,  vi,  464. 


Have  I  not  all  Uie  signs  of  ^  prologue  about  me  f 


He  was  usually  ushered  in   by   the 
sound  of  trumpets.    See  Trumpet. 
fPROMONT.     A  promontory. 

He  to  yon  promonVs  top,  and  there  survey 
What  shiptmrackt  passengers  the  Belgique  sea 
Casta  from  her  fomy  entniles  by  mischance. 

Tragedg  qf  Hoffman,  16SL 

To  PROMOTE.     To  inform. 

steps  in  this  falae  spy,  tliis  promoting  wretch. 
Closely  betrays  him  that  he  givea  to  each. 

Dr^t.  Owl,  p.  1804. 

See  Pbomoteb. 

Lest  some  hungriej>fKNMO<tiM'feIlowea  should  beg  it 
as  a  concealment.  Sar.  Apol.for  Jjax,  M  8. 

See  Beo. 
A  PROMOTER,  *.  An  informer ;  from 
promoting  causes  or  prosecutions. 
Holioke's  Dictionary  has,  "A  pro- 
motour,  which,  having  part  of  the  for- 
feit, bringeth  men  into  trouble." 

His  eyes  be  promoters,  some  trespan  to  spie. 

Tusser,  p.  101,  ed.  1679. 
There  lacketh  one  thing  in  this  realme,  that  it  hath 
nerd  of,  for  God's  aake  make  some  noMOTEBS. 
There  laiieke  promoters  such  ss  were  in  king  Henry  the 
7*a  daiet,  your  granndCaJUitT,  'Coker^  \w:\a  \Bk.<;i.u  \a 
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promots  the  Id^s  oflleen  when  they  do  amieM,  and 
to  fromott  all  otnnden.  Latiwier$  Strm.,f.  11 9. 
An  itching  tcab^  that  ia  your  harlot ;  aaore  acao,  yunr 
warer :  a  mnmnff,  jcfot  promoUr. 

:5jf«i<jror«.O.PL,T,S64. 
There  goea  but  a  pair  of  aheera  between  a  ftxmoter 
and  a  knave.  Mutek  ai  Midn.,  O.  PL,  tU,  367. 

That  is,  they  are  much  alike,  cut  out 
of  the  same  materials.     See  Paib  op 

SHEERS* 

To  PROMOVE.  To  promote,  or  pa- 
tronise. 

Thouffh  Bome  ftntaatick  fool  prowu9t  their  ragged 

rhymea. 
And  do  tranacribe  them  o'er  an  hundred  aereral  timea. 

Drmpt.  PoltoU^  P.  1063. 

It  was  used  by  Suckling.  See  John- 
son. 

f  Till  aomethinff  worth  a  mine,  which  I  am  now 
Fnmo9ing,  haa  beene  perfect  to  aalate  yon. 

BaO,  1689. 

PRONE,  a.  Prompt,  ready;  without 
the  preposition  to,  which  is  now  always 
subjoined. 

Unleaa  a  man  wonld  marry  a  gallowi,  and  beget  young 
gibbeta,  1  never  saw  one  ao  prone.  CfmA.,  r,  €. 

In  her  vouth 
Thore  ia  a  pnm*  and  apeeckleaa  dialect. 

Meta.for  Meat.,  i,  8. 

That  is,  a  prompt  or  ready  dialect. 
The  commentators  have  puzzled  here, 
though  they  explained  it  in  the  other 
place,  and  have  brought  these  ex- 
amples: 

With  bombard  and  baaOidc,  with  men  promt  and 
Tigoroua.  Fall,  /-c.  ofMebeUMn,  1537. 

Theaaalian  fierie  iteeda, 
Pornaeof  war  aopr«m«aud  fit. 

Gorffet'e  Luean,  book  6. 

PRONOTORY.  A  contraction  of  pro- 
thonotary ;  a  chief  notary. 

And  I  knew  you  a  pr<motary*s  boy. 

That  wrote  indenturea  at  the  towne-hoaae  doore. 

Jkiniel,  Qu.  Arc.,  p.  856. 

PRONOUN.  The  redundant  repetition 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is 
common  in  most  languages.  Je  ne 
ferai  rien  de  celamot,  the  French  say; 
with  us  it  is  rather  disused,  but  occurs 
in  our  old  authors. 

/  tell  thee,  /,  that  thou  haat  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tom.  Skr.,  iv,  8. 
/  do  not  hke  theae  aereral  oonncila.  /.     Biek.  Ill,  in. 
I  am  none  of  theae  common  pedanta,  /, 
That  cannot  apeak  without  0fop/(PrM  quod. 

JSdw.U.O.  PI,  U,USl. 

See  Steevens,  and  others,  on  2 
Hen.  IV,  ii,  3. 
PROPER,  a.  One's  own ;  that  which 
belongs  to  a  particular  person.  This 
is  the  third  sense  of  the  word  in 
Johnson,  but  it  is  surely  rather  dis- 
used. 

The  baatard'a  braina  with  theae  mj  proper  handa 
RhaU  1  daih  out.  Wtnt.  TaU,  ii,  8. 

Thrown  out  hia  angle  for  mv  proper  Ufc.  Ilaml,  v,  2. 


Here  h«re  I  etvie  ia  ne&  just  Uame  to  Hud 
That  in  their  fityer  praiae  too  partial  be. 

0peU9%  r,  Q.,  1 

How  ahall  our  lubjecta  then  inault  on  ua. 
When  our  examplea,  that  are  light  to  tiieo^ 
Shall  be  edipaea  with  our  m-ovcr  deeda. 

2VuuT./-^u.,0.I1 

AUo  private,  in  contradiatincti 
that  which  is  common : 

Every  woman  common  t  what  ahall  we  do  wit 
proper  women  in  Arcadia?  They  ahall  be 
too  Skiriep't 

Koae  ia  a  fayre,  but  not  a  proper  woman. 
Can  any  creature  proper  be  that'i  common? 

Bpiffr.  died  by  Mr.  I 

Hence  Unpbopsr,  q.  v. 
Dr.  Johnson's  8th  sense  seems 
resolvable  into  this;  his  10th 
handsome,  &c.,  certainly  beloi 
the  following  passage;  but  w 
the  idea  of  bulk,  for  it  is  Yioli 
speaks  of  herself : 

How  eaay  ia  it  for  the  proper  falae, 

(That  is,  the  comely  well-lookin 
persons) 

In  women'a  waxen  hearta  to  aet  their  forma. 

IWI. 

fib  PROPER  ATE.     To  hasten. 

And,  aa  last  belpi,  hurle  them  down  on  theii 
A  while  to  keep  off  death,  which  properates. 

Viraifhp  Fia 

PROPERTY.  In  a  theatrical  sent 
articles  necessary  to  be  produi 
the  scene.  In  this  sense  it  i 
used  there,  and  the  person  wh* 
Tides  such  articles,  and  whose  d 
is  to  have  them  ready,  is  call 
property-man. 

Go  get  ua  properties  and  trickinga  for  our  fai 

Mer.  W. 
I  will  draw  a  bill  ot  propertiet,  auch  aa  our  pli 

Mid*.  N. 
My  lord,  we  must 
Have  a  ahoulder  of  mutton,  for  a  propertit. 
Old  Play  of  Tam.  Skr.,  aet 

The  stage   keeper,    in  Ben  Jo 

Bartholomew  Fair,  wishes  to  1 

pump  on  the  stage,  "  tor  ti prop 

Induct. 
fPROPERTY.     Sometimes,  a  die 

a  cloak  for  concealment,  as  in  Sh 

Wedding,  ii,  3. 
To  PROPONE.    To  propose ;  pr 

Latin. 

For  hee  had,  aa  they  affirmed,  meana  to 
whereby  he  might  be  reconciled. 

HoUneh.,  YfiL ; 
To  lay  '*  placet"  unto  that,  which  in  the  nam 
holy  fathera  might  be  proponed  to  them. 

Beek.  «ifBom, 

Holinshed  uses  it  often.     Dryd 
used  proponent,  for  one  that  pro 
See  T.  J. 
To  PROPULSE,  V.    To  drive  fro 
to  repulse ;  propello,  Latin. 
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iof  our  enimiefl  doe  bow  TiolenUy  tnaolte  vm, 
boold  not  with  like  coanin  fropnlt*  their 
I.  Unitrdawn'i  HeUodor.,  si|SiL  C 1  b. 

'ECT.    ATiew. 

oa  a  high  tribunal!  leato  which  yeelded 
proapeet,  were  plac'd  too  chayres  of  |[olde. 

Brandon's  OcUmat  1598. 

3CTIVB.      A    perspective,    or 
to  view  distant  objects.     Ac- 
i  on  the  6r8t  syllable. 

lAitly  of  flngert  glaMea  we  oontriTO, 
kad  ererj  hand  ia  made  a  pr6$p€ctiv4. 

CorSet,  Pomi,  p.  56. 

sre  thii  proapeetite^  and  wherein  note  and  tell 
lou  aeeat,  for  well  mayeat  thou  there  obierve 
ladowa.  DohmI.  p.  415. 

^^SE,    «.     Extension,    drawing 
The  reading  of  the  first  edition 
following  passage,  and  probably 
See  Todd. 

Beconnt  from  hence 
rioos  soreralne'i  goodlv  ancestrye, 
i  by  dew  defrree«,  and  loog  protenst, 
ave  it  laaUy  brought  unto  her  excellence. 

Spent.  F.Q.An,ui,^. 

I  also  prefers  this  reading.     The 
editions  have  pretense. 
A.CT,    «.      Long    continuance, 
;  from  the  verb. 

iny  nii;hti  that  slowly  aeem'd  to  move 
vl  protract  from  eTcoing  until  mom. 

Spent.  Sifnuet,  86. 
■dom  willed  me  without  prolraett 
die  wise,  to  put  the  same  in  ure. 

Ferres  and  Port.,  O.  PL,  i,  145. 

'odd  thinks  this  substantive  was 

dopted  by  Spenser  ;  but  Ferrex 

brrex  was  published  long  before 

»nnet8. 

ND,  or  more  commonly   PRO- 

?.       Provender,  provision,  am- 

ion ;  provende,  French. 

lore  loul,  nor  fltneai  for  the  world, 
unels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  pr<mmd 
r  b«uing  burdens.  Coriol.,  ii.  1. 

bee  one  pease  was  a  soldier's  provant  a  whole 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

B.  and  Ft.  Lot^t  Cure,  U,  1. 

^ord,  in  fact,  was  very  common, 
le  other  instances  in  Steevens*s 
m  the  first  passage.  It  was  not 
disused  in  Dryden's  time : 

ther  come,  compell'd  by  want, 
isty  swords,  ana  suits  pmanl. 

CcmntertCMff.  Dryd.  Mite.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84S. 

provant^  put  in  apposition  with 
ther  thing,  implied  that  such  an  I 
(  was  supplied  for  mere  provi- 
as  we  say,  ammunition  bread, 
neaning  a  common  sort.  Thus 
111  says,  in  contempt  of  the 
which  master  Matthew  had 
it  for  a  Toledo, 


A  pooriN'OMui/-npier,  no  better. 

B.  Jont.  Every  Man  to  JST..  Iii,  I. 

A  sutler,  whose  occupation  was  to 
sell  provant,  or  provision,  is  jocularly 
termed  Provant,  by  a  corporal,  in  a 
quarrel,  in  mock-heroic : 

0  gods  ci  Bome,  was  Nicodemus  bom 

To  bear  Uiese  braveries  from  a  poor  proeeaU  ! 

B.  and  Ft.  Four  Plapt  to  One,  PL  1. 
What's  fighting?  it  may  be  in  fashion 
Among  |>rosai»/-swords,  and  buff  jerkin  men. 

Ibid.,  Elder  Bro.,  r,  1. 
Item,  fourscore  pair  of /nmrnZ-breechee,  o'  th'  new 
fashion. 
MiddUton,  Jny  flung  for  Q.  Life,  IMS,  4to,  sign.  0. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  we 
ought  to  read  the  foUowing  passage, 
thus  pointed : 

We're  fiurly  promis'd. 
But  soldiers  cannot  feed  on  promises ) 
All  our  provani  apparel's  torn  to  rags ; 
And  our  munition  fails  us. 

Weittet*t  AcyiMt,  act  i.  Anc.  Dr.,  t,  864 

The  ingenious  editor  of  the  latter 
collection  puts  the  stop  at  provant^ 
meaning  to  express  that  promises 
were  all  their  provant,  which  might 
do  ;  but  it  had  been  said  before, "  our 
victual  fails  us :"  txidi  provant  apparel^ 
for  military  allowance  of  clothing,  is 
more  in  the  style  of  the  time,  and 
improves  the  whole  passage. 
To  PROVANT,  as  a  verb,  to  supply 
with  provision. 

Should  not  only  supply  her  inhabitants  with  plentifU 
purveyance  of  sustenance,  but  proeant  and  victaall 
moreover  this  monstrous  army  of  strangers. 

Natk*t  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  Mite.,  vi,  p.  140. 

[Hall,  Homer,  p.  30  (1581),  gives  the 
word  nearer  to  its  French  original.] 

fBo  throuffhly  proeend  well  your  horse,  (brthey  BOit 
bide  tue  brunt. 

PROUD  TAILOR.  The  Warwickshire 
name  for  a  goldfinch.  It  is  certainly 
true,  as  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has 
observed  (Archaeol.,  iii,  p.  33),  that 
this  odd  name  is  given  m  Warwick- 
shire to  the  bird  usually  called  a  gold- 
finch. Perhaps  also  elsewhere,  but 
certainly  there,  as  I  know  from  local 
testimony.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  following  passage  should  be 
read  thus : 

Lady.  I  will  not  sing. 

HoUp.  Tis  the  nejn  way  to  torn  toilor,  or  red-hretut 
teacher.  1  Men,  IF,  iii.  1. 

That  is,  "To  turn  teacher  of  gold- 
finches or  red-breasts."  The  editions 
have  "or  be  red-breast  teacher;" 
which  leaves  it  difficult  to  extract  any 
scDse  firom  the  passage. 


fTo  PROVE.    To  experience. 

Bit  I  did  ODtcr,  and  (lOOT. 
WJuthippj  loienproH.        Ointl't  Fanu,UV. 

Godi  are  inoptlLe  Id  fr«H ; 
For  irlim  tlwre  t»  i  )o)  aiieren. 
Then  HTa,  neiec  an  be  Imi'i. 

To  PROVE  MASTERIES.  To  make 
toial  of  alcill,  to  try  who  dou  beot,  or 
hni  the  mnetery. 

Ho  wunld  oitcQ  TUD,  IcmiHt  or  ptdh  iMrifria  with 
hif  Mele  counkn.  Smotlt,;  B  of  n>ri«,  MB  I. 
HeuKmblcdvi  umie,  uid  wjth  the  nue  (tod  facdi 
■trmuDgen  at  lie  brought  over  vjth  him)  begjiiDetb 

PROVIDENCE,  in  the  foUoviDg  pu- 
sage,  aeeois  to  mean  only  care  of  pro- 
viding, not  prudence  or  foresight  in 

Kcneral. 

or  •hwlote  coinDU^  to  luit  abundtDra 

To  your  bal  care.  ifui.  Kkk  Wtf,  <II,  9. 

Province,  which  tnodero  editora  have 
■ubstitule3,  eeema  to  me  to  improTe 
both  sense  aad  metre ;  but  Mr.  Gifford 
appears  to  think  otIierwiBe.  A  pne- 
Mge  on  the  providence  of  nature 
surely  does  not  confirm  the  word  here. 

tPROlINC ED-CUPS,  are  mentioned  by 
Heywood  in  hia  Philocothonieto,  1 G35, 
p.  46.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for poxncei/. 

PEOVOKEMENT.     PrOTocation. 

PROVOST.  An  executioner,  or  rather 
auperintendent  of  executioaa ;  pro- 
perly ^roTM^-tnarfA  a '^  Minshew  has, 
"A  provost  martial! — G.  Prevost  des 
mareschaux, — L.  Pnefectua  rerum 
capitalium."  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
say,  an  executioner  to  an  army ;  but 
the  office  was  also  transferred  to  cities. 
The  provoit,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
evidently  belongs  to  Vienna  : 

rfa,.  Where i>  the p™™/.' 

Frot.  Here,JfitUli(jiniilionoui. 

Anf.  Bee  that  Claqdis 

'"  '  'j^!'>f'if.,»etii,  1. 

In  the  fourth  act  this  Provott  appears 
as  keeper  of  the  public  prison,  employ- 
ing executioners  under  him.  He  says 
to  the  Clown,  "  Here  is  in  our  prison 
a  common  executioner,  who  in  his 
ofRce  lacks  a  helper  j  if  you  will  take 
it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 
you  from  your  gyves."  Act  iv,  sc.  2. 
The  pnblic  prison  was  probably  also 
a  garrison.      So  in  Maasinger,  the 


pnnott  ia  only  aaid  to  aee  ext 

liidai,  O  a 


iIlL.rr.U^^i.\ 

It  appears  that  provo»t  waa  i 
time  a  step  to  honour  in  the  E 
fencing  schools,  the  gradationt 
scholar,  proeotl,  master. 
Amorphus,  in  a  scene  meant  t 
lesque  those  schools,  nsmea  J 
bis  scholar,  ^rofoi/ in  a  trial  ot 

We  do  give  Icare  aad  licence  to  otu^rcvu r  i 
Voijpnpnaa,  Anliu.  to  plaj  hu  uaate 
agamal  til  muten  wbataoeier. 

This  ia  supposed  to  be  a  par* 
the  advertisements  of  those  f 
mastera. 
PROWEST,  a.  Most  valiant ;  a 
lative  from  prour,  which  is  the  1 
preii,  pro*,  or  pma,  valiant, 
the  word  proioett,  &c.,  in  I 
proueue, 

Thipmwial  knirht  thU  enr  fleld  did  BifeL 
Sptni.  F.  C, 

See  atio  F.  Q.,  II,  riii,  18. 

The  aobleit,  itoulal,  and  (hesroiwf  knirl 

Tbat  e'er  earned  ahield,  ot  blade  fnth  dre> 

fiv.  ^riu 

Prohfu  is  supposed  to  be  the 
of  the  word.     See  Menage,  ii 
and  proueue. 
FROWSE.     A  contraction  of  p 


itraction  of  pre 

■eddinf  (tail,  Sid 


ca  made  craftie  Hannibal 


BraiulaH't  OtUiU, 

FRUGGE,  «.  Seems  to  mean  a  pi 
perhaps  a  doxy,  before  mentioi 
this  passage : 


PRUNE,  p.  Term  in  falconry, 
hawk  is  said  to  prune,  when  ahi 
her  feathers,  and  sets  them  ir 
with  her  biU.    Applied  also  tt 


Hence,  metaphorically,  to  a  m* 

Wliich  nakea  him  pnme  binuelf  and  blivlci 
The  Treat  of  jontb  ■lainil  Tout  diguitj. 

iBtm 

See  Pboin,  which  ia  th«  older : 
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PRUNES,  STEWED.     A  faTorite  diah, 
and  particularly  common  in  brothels. 

Sir,  the  came  in  peat  with  child,  and  lontiDg  for 
stn^dfrunn    aaa  havinc  bat  two  in  the  dish,  lie. 

Meat,  for  Metts.,  ii,  1. 
There's  bo  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stew'dpmtu. 

1  Hen.  IV,  hi,  8. 
This  is  the  pension  of  the  stews — 'tis  stew  money, 
aUw'i  prutie  easb,  sir.    If  this  be  not  a  Good  PUjf,  ^e. 

See  an  abundantly  copious  note  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the 
above  passage  from  1  Hen.  IV. 
PUCELLE,  8.  A  virgin.  This  French 
word  was  occasionally  adopted  as 
English. 

According  to  the  affectioB  that  rose  in  the  centre  of 
that  modest  and  wohti  pueelU^i  mind. 

Pel.  ofPUoi.,  ii.  sign.  I  i  7. 

So  Ben  Jonson  has  an  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  court  Pucelle.  It 
should  appear  that  she  little  deserved 
the  title,  for  he  thus  counsels  her: 

Shall  I  adrise,  PuceUe  ?  steal  away 
f^YMn  coort,  while  yet  thy  fame  hath  some  small  day. 

U$uUrwood$,  Ep.  68,  Giff.  ed. 

In  his  verses  to  Fletcher,  on  his 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  he  says, 

JmAjot  pueeUt,  that  wears  mask  or  fan.      Epigramt. 

So  Talbot  is  made  to  speak  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  Dauphin  : 

Pucelle  or  pnzzell,  dolphin  or  dog-fish  1 

Toor  hearts  I'll  stamp  ont  with  my  horse's  heels. 

1  Henry  VI,  i,  4. 

tAnd  pueeU  Chryseis  fitly  there  he  shippel  honest 

weU.  J.  HeUrtHomsr,  1681. 

See  PuzzEL. 
PUCK,  PUG,  and  POUKE,  are  all  appel- 
lations for  a  fiend.  Puke,  demon, 
Icelandic  and  Gothic.  Puck  is  particu- 
larly the  name  for  the  goblin  styled 
also  Robin  Good-fellow,  who  takes  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  Shakespeare's 
Midsummer  Nieht  s  Dream,  and  who 
is  thus  accosted  by  a  fairy  : 

Either  I  mistake  yoor  shape  and  maldnff  qnite. 
Or  else  yon  are  that  shrewd  and  knavisE  sprite 
Call'd  Boiin  Good-fellow. 

To  which  Puck  answers, 

Thon  speak'st  aright, 
1  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  niriit. 

MUt.  N.Drmm,  ii,l. 

He  is  also  celebrated  by  Drayton : 

He  meeteth  Fuek,  whom  most  men  call 
HobgobliD,  and  on  him  doth  falL 

A  bigger  kinde  there  is  of  them,  called  with  vs  hoh- 
fobluM  and  RtMn-Ooot^ellowi,  that  would,  in  snper- 
■titions  times,  grinde  come  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cnt 
wood,  or  do  any  maner  of  dmdgery  work. 

BnrUm^  Ammt.  qf  Md.^  p.  48. 

Barton   makes   a    Ptiek  a  separate 
demon,  which  be  characterises  like  a 
WiU  o'  the  WUp.    Ibid.,  p.  49. 
Pi^y  in  Ben  Jonaon's  play  called  the 
Dcifil  ia  an  Aaa,  ia  evidently  the  same 


personage.  His  amusementa  are  de- 
scribed as  the  same : 

These  were  wont  to  be 
Toar  main  atchierements,  Fug;  yon  hare  some  plot 

now 
Upon  a  tonning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yest. 
Or  keep  the  churn  so,  that  the  batter  come  not 
"Spite  o'  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot  spit. 

B.  Jone.  Dewil  i»  om  Jee^  i,  1. 

See  PouKE. 

In  the  Sad  Shepherd,  of  the  same 
author,  he  appears  under  the  title  of 
Puck'hairy,  Act  iii.  Under  his  name 
of  Robin  Good-fellow,  he  is  again 
well  characterised  in  Jonson's  Masque 
of  Love  Restored,  vol.  v,  p.  401,  &c. 
Butler  unites  the  names  of  Pug  and 
Robin : 

Tb  pinch  the  datterns  bkck  and  blue, 
For  leavinK  you  their  work  to  do, 
This  is  your  bus'ness,  good  Fug-Bohm, 
And  your  diversion. 

Hudii.,  Part  in.  Can.  ii,  ▼.  1416. 

Afterwards  Pug  is  used  as  a  general 
name  of  fiends : 

Siuoth  he,  that  mav  be  said  as  tme, 
y  th'  idlest  pug  o\  aU  your  crew.  iMi.,  143S. 

Hey  wood  refers  us  to  a  learned  account 
of  these  Pugs : 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 

Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 

Call'd  Kottri  or  Ribaldi ;  such  as  wee 

Pugs  and  kohgoblitu  calL    Their  dwelUnn  bee 

In  comers  ofold  houses  least  freouente^ 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  these  convented 

Make  fearful!  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 

Bohin  good'fellowee  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

Hierarekie,  Lib.  ix,  p.  S74. 

Robin  makes  a  long  speech  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  book  ziv,  cb.  91, 
Pv307.  He  appears  as  an  active  per- 
sonage in  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon, 
0.  PL,  xi,and  in  the  still  older  drama 
of  Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  of  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  329.  See  also  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  202,  and  the 
notes  on  Milton's  Allegro. 
The  Scottish  Brownie  waa  a  very 
similar  personage : 

He  was  supposed  to  haunt  some  old  houses,  those 
especially  attached  to  farms.  Instead  of  doing  any 
injury,  he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful  to  the  fomilr* 
particularly  to  the  servants,  if  they  treated  him  well; 
for  whom,  while  they  took  their  necessary  refreah- 
ment  in  sleep,  he  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of 
drudgery.  Jamieeon. 

See  also  Dr.  Drake's  Shakespeare  and 
his  Times,  vol.  ii,  p.  34 7»  »c. 
PUCK-FIST,  perhaps  originally  puf- 
fiat.  The  fungus  called  puff-ball,  or, 
by  Bome,Juz'ball,  as  in  Wiikins's  Real 
Character,  Alph.  Index.  "Fungua 
pulverulentus."  Coles,  Metaphori- 
cally, a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent 
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to  "vile  fangus/'  "scum  of  the 
earth." 

But  that  thiifif d^l, 
TMi  nniyenal  ratter.    B.^rFL  Oust,  of  Couniif,  i,  9. 
Sanazar  a  sooae,  Ariosto  a  puek-fist  to  me. 

For(rtLoHrt8aerifie$,^l. 

Sometimes  puck-foist : 

What  pride 
Of  pamper'd  blood  has  mounted  up  thif  puekMst  T 

MiddUiw's  More  Diu.  than  IT.,  iv,  8. 
YThmepuekfojftt  coekbrain'd  coxcombs,  shallow  pated, 
Are  thiugs  that  by  their  taylors  are  created; 
Por  they  before  were  simple  shapelesse  wormet, 
Uutill  their  makers  iick'd  them  mto  formes. 

Taylor's  Worku,  1680. 
fHath  he  the  title  of  an  earthly  grace? 
Or  hath  he  honor,  lordship,  worship  ?  or 
Bath  he  in  court  some  great  commanding  place? 
Or  hath  he  wealth  to  be  regarded  for? 
If  with  these  honors,  vertue  he  embrace. 
Then  love  him;  elae  \i\% puckfoUt  pompe  abhorre. 

Ihii. 
tSo  that  a  man  had  farre  better  speake  to  the  master 
and  owner  of  the  ship  himaelfe,  tnen  to  any  of  tliese 
pueke-foisU.  Ibid. 

fPUDDING-BAG. 

In  the  same  was  two  pieces  of  sail-cloth,  one  half  an 
ell,  at  the  least  of  nnequHl  breadth,  but  in  some  part 
▼ery  broad,  the  other  about  half  a  yard  long,  of  the 
brttdth  of  a  pudding-hag.  Tliese  found  wrapped  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  the  book  alMTe  them. 

Utter  dated  1628. 

tPUDDING-CART. 

The  jnuUting-airl  of  the  shambles  shall  not  eo  afore 
the  nour  of  nine  in  the  night,  or  after  the  Tiour  of 
Ave  in  the  moruing,  under  pain  of  six  shillings  eight 
pence.  Calthrop*$  Reports,  1670. 

fPUDDING-PIE.  A  piece  of  meat 
baked  in  a  dif«h  of  batter. 

A  qnaiter  of  fat  lambe,  and  three-score  ens  have 
beene  but  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  welf  larded 
pmdtUng-pjfti  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle,  (^igh- 
teene  yaras  of  blacke  puddings  (London  measure) 
have  suddenly  beene  imprisoned  in  his  sowse-tub. 

Taylor^i  Workes,  1630. 
A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beer ;  a  lawyer's  clark,  or 
an  inns-of-court  gentleman,  thnt  hath  been  fed  with 
false  Latin  and  pudding  pye,  contemns  him  as  if  he 
had  not  learning  enough  to  confute  a  Noverint 
TJniversi.  Poor  Rohin,  1705. 

fPUD  DING-PRICK.  The  skewer  which 
fastened  the  pudding-bag.  "She 
will  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  tL pudding- 
prickf"  Howell,  1659;  t.  e,,  she  will 
waste  a  good  substance  to  a  bad  one. 

fPUDDING-TIME.  To  come  inpudding 
time,  to  come  opportunely,  not  too 
late.  Literally,  in  time  for  dinner, 
which  formerly  began  with  pudding. 

I  came  in  season,  as  ther  say  in  pudding  time,  tern- 

?>re  veni.  Withalt'  Dictionarie.  ed.  1608,  p.  8. 

er  tempus  adtenis,  you  come  in  pudding  tim4,\o\x 
come  as  well  as  may  be.        Terence  in  Snglisk,  1614. 


When  we  (Uke  tenants)  beggerljr  and 

ey  b 

But  that  our  land-lord  aid  that  shift  prevent, 


Decreed  to  leave  the  key  beneath  the 


poore, 
uoore. 


Who  came  in  pudding  time,  and  tooke  his  rent. 

Tayhr'i  Workes,  1680. 

PUDDING-TOBACCO.  A  particular 
preparation  of  tobacco.  See  in  Cane 
and  ToBACoo. 

PUDDLE-DOCK,  in  Thames^treet,  thus 


deseribed  in  London  and  ita  Ennrons, 
in  6  Tola.,  published  by  Dodaley  in 
1761: 


There  wm  aaeientty  a  deieeot  into  tta  Tkames  ii 
this  pUe«,  where  horsea  used  to  be  watered ;  who^ 
raising  the  mod  with  their  feet,  made  the  plaoe  likes 
puddle;  from  this  circumstance,  and  (hnaapersai 
named  Puddle  living  there  [the  latter  ia  prohaMy 
fietitioas],  this  dock,  aoeording  to  Maitlaad,  obtainea 
its  present  name. 

Stowe  says,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a 
laystall  for  the  soil  of  the  streets,  and 
much  frequented  by  bargea  and 
lighters,  for  taking  the  same  away; 
also  landing  corn,  and  other  goods. 
Survey,  B.  iii,  edit.  1722. 

Surprize  her,  carrr  her  down  to  the  water  aide,  pop 
her  in  at  Puddtt-Jock,  and  carry  her  to  OraveseiM  io 
a  pair  of  oars.        AMeUekeU  Midti.,i},2U'nx,4l». 

Dutchett  of  Puddledock  waa  a  mock 
title,  sometimes  given  in  contempt, 
to  a  female  who  waa  thought  to  gife 
herself  airs. 

PUE-FELLOW.    See  Pew-pellow. 

PUG,  was  occasionally  a  familiar  term 
of  good  fellowship,  or  intimacy;  as 
monkey,  which  means  the  same. 

Good  pug,  give  me  some  capon.  Jnt,  /■  MdUdA,  ii,  L 
In  a  western  barge,  with  good  wind  and  luty  f*99** 
one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  daya. 

Lgifi  Rmdjf9uamt  i^i  ^ 

See  Puck. 
PUGGING.       There    seems    sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  it  means  thiev- 
ing, in  the  song  of  Antolycua : 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
•  •  •  •  % 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  an  edge. 

Puggard  occurs  for  a  thief  in  the 
Roaring  Girl : 

And  know  more  laws 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggmrit,  euberi, 
With  all  the  devils  black  guard,  than  is  fit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit.     O.  PL,  vi.  111. 

I  do  not  see  that  prigging  and  proguing 
have  anything  to  do  with  thia  word. 
PUING.     A  term  expressing  one  of  the 
sounds  made  by  birds. 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirpa  and  puhtq  eooM, 
Cackling  and  chattering  that  of  Jove  beaeech. 

Pomkr.  Arcad,,  B.  iU,  p.  4Mw 

PUISNE.  Pronounced  Punt,  which 
see. 

PUKE.  A  gray,  or  dark  colour.  ''Color 
pull  us."  ColcB.  In  Baret's  Alvearie, 
it  is  defined  as  a  colour  between  russet 
and  black,  and  rendered  also  puliut. 
Salmon's  receipt  to  make  it  indicates 
the  same. 

Falstaflf  ia  called,  among  other 
ridiculous   epithets,  puke  •  stocking. 
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I.  JTy  ii,  4.  Dark-eolonred 
3g8  were  then  thought  re- 
iful;  80  blacklegs,  in  later 
Mr.  Todd  mentions  puee- 
:  bat  that  is  French,  and 
,  therefore,  ^a-co/our. 
rant's  translation  of  Horace, 
8, 

leeinctam  radere  paUa ; 

dered, 

!  ib  pttJHM  firock. 

eevens's  Note. 

[i,  or  PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE, 
ise  the  loss  or  hazard  of  the  side 
ty  with  which  a  person  plays. 

Pray  you  panae  a  bttle, 
1  your  curd,  I  shall  pull  dawn  tkt  sid4, 
t  good  at  the  game. 

Mom.  Greai  D.  qfFUtr.,  iv,  1. 
And  if  DOW, 
lovrmight  game,  I  may  but  bold  your  cards, 
^U  tUiwn  Uu  tide.       Ib.,  UtuuU.  Cowih.,  ii,  1. 
atia,  take  her  part    Dnla.  1  will  refuae  it, 
pluck  down  a  tide,  ihe  does  not  uae  it. 

B.  nnd  Fl.  Maid's  Trug.,  \\,  1. 
e  [that  nerer  learned  to  tlioote]  oommonWe 
down  a  side,  and  erafty  archen  which  be 
him,  will  be  glad  of  him. 

Asch.  Toxofk.f  p.  xrii. 

N,  or  PULLEN.  Poultry.  A 
itill  ased  in  the  north. 

A  false  tlieefe 
ime,  like  a  false  foxe,  my  pUlain  to  kill  and 
cheefe.  Gammer  Ourt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  63. 

knowen  those  that  have  been  Ave  and  fifty 
t  law],  and  all  about  pullen  and  pies. 

Brtenger's  Traa.,  6.  PI.,  iv,  879. 
that  has  fed  upon  me,  and  the  fruit  oif  mj 


pulUn  from  a  pan  tier's  ciiippings. 

MiserifeofJnf.  Marr,.  O-  PI.,  ▼,  M. 
do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how 
lonld  be  cramm'd. 

B.  and  Fl.  Seomfal  Lady,  v,  9. 
away,  yon  fool,  such  a  fine  {gentlewoman  look 
IT  son  f  why  I  warrant  she  ne'er  milk'd  a  cow 
er  life,  and  knows  no  more  how  to  fat  our 
tan  the  man  in  the  mtion. 

UnnxUural  Mother,  1698. 

r  PIECES.       Armour  for  the 
Cotgrave,       Coles    has     it 
-pies^  but  that  seems  an  evident 
:e. 

XX)NS,  9.  A  particular  sort 
fection  or  cake;  Mr.  Steevens 
'*  Pulpamenta  delicates :"  but 
>ems  to  be  only  conjectural. 
t)ly  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit, 
Ue^paMte^  &c. 

French  troop   of  jntlpatoont,  mackaroons, 
ws,  grand  and  excellent. 

Nabhet's  MicrocotmMS,  0.  PL,  iz,  134. 

>GE,   for  pulse.       An    inten- 
blunder,  to  mark  an  illiterate 
jr. 

«  are  in  an  ezcdlent  good  fcemperality,  jmu 
bttti  u  ttctnoriinaDly  u  haut  eoold  dasire. 

aiZM.iF;ii,8. 


fPULSIVB.    Impulsive. 

In  end  my  pttim*  brune  no  art  affoordf 

To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words. 

Tuglot't  Work9i,lW0, 

fPULVILIO.  A  sort  of  perfume,  which 
was  especially  fashionable  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  will  not  trouble  jxm  with  all  the  impertinent  dia* 
logue  that  passes  between  'em;  but  after  they  have 
parrotted  over  the  brandenburg,  chedreux,  esda'^ 
orangers,  picards,  pulviUo,  rous,  surtout,  snd  a  deal 
more  of  hbble-raoble  pedlers  French,  and  after 
monsieur  Guaw-bone  has  compleatly  eqnip'd  his 
master  en  cheralier,  the  spark  sallies  forth  of  hit 
chamber  like  a  peacock. 

Dunton*!  ladies  Dietionarf,  169lw 
Almost  blinding  you  with  their  fnhom  powder,  or 
tormenting  you  with  the  natiseoiu  scents  of  thdr 
perfumes  and  jmhilioe. 

Country  QentUmoHi  VadeMeemn,  1699. 
PmMUo,  Vigo  snuff,  and  Spanish  bed ;  and  lastly  a 
stinking  breath,  an  ugly  face,  and  a  damn'd  com- 
pleclion,  complnt  him  to  the  world. 

The  Beans  Cateehiswt,  1708. 
Serw.  Laid  out  for  the  last  month,  at  several  times, 
for  powder  and  puleUeo,  three  pounds. 

Vice  Beaaim*d,nm. 

To  PUN.  To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar ; 
to  beat  or  strike  with  force.  Pieman, 
conterere,  Saxon. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  list,  as  a 
sailor  braiks  a  bisket.  Troil.  and  Creu.,  ii.  1. 

The  gall  of  these  lizards  0«im«</  and  dissolved  in  water. 

HolUnd:sPlinw,xx\x,^ 
Tea  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  ne  whs  in 
the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood,  and  to 

Smne  barley,  and  to  doe  other  country  works  only  for 
e  exercise  of  his  body. 

CogheM's  Haieen  qf  Health,  p.  S8S. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  testimony 
that  this  term  is  still  current  in  the 
midland  counties ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
related  of  a  Staffordshire  servant  who 
lived  with  Miss  Seward,  at  Lichfield, 
that,  hearing  lus  mistress  knock  with 
her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  "Hark I  madam  is  pun- 
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How  it  was  transferred  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current,  may  be 
doubted;  perhaps  it  means  to  beat 
and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

fTake  more  of  the  roots  of  polipodit,  and  the  root  of 
betony,  and  the  crops  and  routs  of  daisies,  of  eadi  two 
nncea,  and  pnnne  them  as  you  do  irreene-sawce. 

Pathway  to  Heallk,hll 
tHeer  of  one  grain  of  mats  a  reed  doth  spring, 
Tliat  thrice  a  year  Ave  hundred  grains  doth  bring; 
Which  (after)  Ih'  Indians  parch,  and  pun,  and  knead. 
And  thereof  make  them  a  most  holesom  bread. 

Dn  BtrUu, 

fPUNCHINELLO.    A  puppet. 

1666.  March  29.    Ree.  of  PHnehinello,  the  Itallian 
popet  pUyer,  for  his  booth  at  CiiaringCross,  £3  lis.  6d, 
Omeer*s  Books  of  Ihe  Parish  qfSt.  Marliai*s  in 
the  Fields,  London, 
Tvas  then,  when  August  near  was  spent^ 
That  Bat,  ths  griUiado'd  saint, 
Had  nsher'd  in  his  SmithAeU^revels, 
When  puMMoMttocf,  popes,  and  devili 


PUL  6 

•.  IF,  ii,  4.       Dark-eolonred 

DCS  irere  then  thought  re- 
inil;  to  blacklegs,  in  Inter 
Hr.  Todd  mentioDs  puee- 
1  bat  tbat  ii  French,  and 
't  tiieTehre,Jlea-eolottr. 
nnt'e  traoalBtion  of  Horace, 
8. 

dered, 

I  i>  ftHa  tnci. 

tecTens's  Note. 

U  or  PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE. 
iiM  the  loss  or  bnzard  of  the  Bide 
tf  with  wliich  K  persoD  plnya. 

Pis]  jou  pnuiea  Lttle, 
A  jtnr  nfd.  I  ttaLl  pnlt  itrBH  tAt  tidt, 

'  '"uui.  GrnU  D.  •tfFtor.,  il,  1. 
And  if  CD-, 
iiv  iilliTrt  nvB,  I  mAt  boi  hold  tout  cudi, 
«U  Wnn  ill  nif.      IK.  Vm^u.  CtMi.,  ii,  1. 
lUU,  lilc  hir  pxrt.    D»ln.  I  will  ntuH  it, 
I  flmii  Jaen  a  tidi.  ihr  don  nut  au  it. 

Mflkal  hcvCT  Innied  tt  iliDOU]  conimojilye 
b  JiHn  d  ji^,  ud  fntTtj  Brclicri  which  be 
tlKWiUbcKladoniini. 

IN,  or  PULLEN.  Po3ry^  "a 
itill  ased  ID  the  oorth. 

UH,  Hh(  ■  [alie  rait,  m;  FuVJalu  to  kill  and 
KbRfc.  C»««w  GktI.,  O,  pi.,  ii,  W. 


doprtltj  keU  in  the  pxitxj, uid  hiwwi lur 


VuuU<iTttUMir,\ta6. 

t  PIECES.       Armour  for  the 

Cotgrave.       Culea    baa     it 

■piei,  but  tliat  seemB  an  evident 

rOONS,  a.  A  particular  sort 
ifeciiou  ur  cnku  ;  Mr.  Steeveua 
"^Ipameitta    delicates ;"    but 

I    be    only   coujeetural. 

«  of  tbe  pulp  of  fruit. 


+PULSITB.     ImpoleiTe. 

Ib  md  Dj  fnUti  brune  no  ut  iSMril 

To  mint,  or  itunp,  or  forro  new  eoTn«d  mrdi. 

Tttltr'i  ITtrta.iaO. 

fPULVILIO.  A  aort  of  perfume,  which 
was  eapecially  faahionable  towards 
the  end  of  tlie  acTenteenth  centary. 

I  will  not  tnniblc  ivn  irith  nil  tti«  Impeitiiieiit  HI*- 
L^nie  that  pnHct  DptwHD  'cDD  i  bnl  ifter  thej  hi*s 
pnmltcd  OTET  Ihe  hnndEnkuit,  Fliedreu,  aebt, 
ojiTiEtrt,  picnrdi,  bHtnUo,  ntu,  ■qrtont,  aod  ■  iml 
mors  of  nbUlE-nCbli   poUin   Fitnch,   tod   ittu 


inking  brtath.  an  uplj  fmcc, 

ni£c»iuiH<uii,  I'/us. 
n.  Uid  out  for  the  lul  monlb.  it  Hf  tnl  tiiui, 
lurpoir  or        (iim     .       "'""j^j^j^^p^jjo, 

2b  PUN.  To  pound,  an  in  a  mortar; 
to  beat  or  strike  with  force.  Pumaii, 
conterere,  Saxon. 

He  would  ft  thee  into  ihiien  with  hit  llit.ui 
Tlie  nil  of  thoe  Lurdi  ■aiuui'  inddiiwlinl  in  v*lir. 

fMtme  luricy,  and  In  due  other  conntry  world  aidj  for 
the  uerciH  (>f  hia  boilT, 

Dr.  JobnaoD  baa  borne  testimony 
that  this  lerm  is  still  current  in  the 
midland  countiei ;  and,  id  fact,  it  ia 
related  of  a  Slaffordsliire  Bervant  who 
hved  with  Miss  Seward,  at  LicliSeld, 
that,  bearing  liia  miatress  knock  with 
her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  "  Hark  I  madam  ia  jMiii- 
ning." 

How  it  wu  trsnaferred  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  ia  now  current,  may  be 
doobted ;  perhaps  it  meana  to  beat 
and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

tTuke  tnart  of  the  note  of  polipodit,  and  the  not  oT 


hnndnd  gnun*  dikh  far 


tPUNCHINELLO.    A  puppet. 

ItM.  Maith  n.    B«'  of  PnitMiuaa,  the  IlalUiB 

DopiIplaTer,ri>rhiit>inth>tCha(iuCni«^jUll>.«^ 
biirmr'lBiitlicflUPtTM^SI.Mttlm'iiii 
tUKiUi.LimAxi. 
TwH  then,  when  Anput  bmt  n>  wpalL, 

Th*t  Bat,  tke  (rilliado'd  Hiot, 
Had  niho'd  in  hia  SmiUitltU-nTeli, 
Whtn  riiK«aH{loM,  pile*,  lul  drnilk 
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Are  by  authority  allow*d, 

Tb  please  the  giddy  gaping  erovd. 

Hudibru  lUHriwui,  1707. 

PUNESE,  for  punaise.     See  Morpion. 

PUNK.      A  prostitute;  a  coarBe  term, 

which  18  deservedly  growing  obsolete. 

She  may  be  a  punt,  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife.  Meat,  for  M€mt.,v,  1. 

It  was  used  by  Butler,  Dryden,  and 

Btill  later.     See  Johnson. 

A  book  called  Gazophylacium  Angli- 

canum,  Svo,  1 689,  explains  it  a  bawd, 

and  derives  it  from  punff,  Saxon,    a 

drawing  purse,  as  scortum, 
PUNKDEVISE.      See  Point-devise. 
PUNTO,  or  PUNTA.     A   term   in  the 

old  art  of  fencing. 

To  lee  thee  past  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  Ice. 

if.  r.  91iiif.,il.8. 
I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  puitto,  your  reverso,  8cc. 

B.  Jons.  Sv.  M.inkis  H.,  ir,  7. 

PuntO'Viverso  was  a  back-handed 
stroke,  similar  to  the  punto,  or  rather 
punta. 

Your  dagger  commannding  his  rapier,  yon  may  give 
him  a  ptmUi,  either  dritta,  or  ritersa. 

Savioh  OH  the  Duelio,  K  9, 4to. 

Florio  translates  it  thus  : 

With  a  right  or  repfrte  blowe,  be  it  with  the  edge, 
with  the  back,  or  with  the  flat,  even  as  liketh  him. 

SeeoHd  FruUs,  p.  119. 

Thev  are  here  united  : 

Ah  the  immortal  passado,  the  punto-riwrso. 

Bom.  and  Jut.,  ii,  4. 

See  RiYERSo. 
fPUNTO.    One  of  the  old  forms  given 
to  the  beard. 

JUi.  It  shall.    I  have  yet 
No  ague,  1  can  looke  upon  your  bnffe, 
kndpunto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  strong-water. 

SkirUy*t  Honoria  and  Mammon,  1669. 

PUNY,  s.  A  small  creature;  puisni, 
French.  Johnson  exemplifies  this 
from  Milton  and  South ;  but  it  is  now 
obsolete  as  a  substantive.  We  often 
find  it  spelt  puisne,  in  old  authors. 

Many  couples  of  little  singing  choristers,  many  of 
them  not  above  eight  or  nine  years  old— which  pretty 
innocent  punies  were  egregiously  deformed  by  those 
that  hnd  authority  over  them.  Coryat,  i,  87. 

A  very  worme  of  wit,  ajp«»Mey  of  Oxford,  shall  make 
you  more  hatefull  than  Battalus  the  hungr}'c  fidler. 

Ulysses  upon  Ajax^  B  8. 
Shall  each  odd  puisne  of  the  lawyer's  inne. 
Each  barmy-froth,  that  last  day  did  beginne, 
To  read  his  little,  or  his  nere  a  wliit. 

Marston,  in  Leetoret,  ire. 

Fresh  men,  at  Oxford,  were  sometimes 
called  punies  of  the  first  year  : 

Others  to  make  sporte  wit  hall,  of  this  hut  sorte  were 
they  whom  they  call  freitlimenn,  8WMi«f  of  tht  first 
years.  Christmas  Prince  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  p.  1. 

PUPPETS  DALLYING.  1  fancy  syno- 
nymous with  the  babies  in  the  eyes, 

I  conhl  interpret  between  you  and  your  lore,  if  I 
could  see  the  puppets  dsUl^iMg,  Humk,  iii,  9. 


That  is,  if  I  was  near  enoagh  ( 
the  babies,  or  miniature  reflec 
in  her  eyes.  The  whole  tenor  o 
dialogue  shows  this  to  be  Hai 
meaning.  Mr.  Steevens  did 
perceive   it.     See    Babies    in 

EYES. 

PUR.  A  term  at  the  game  of  pos 
pair.  Of  its  meaning,  I  can  onl; 
jecture,  that  it  is  formed  by  an  a 
viation  of  pair-royal,  corrupted 
purrial.  It  is  clear  that  pairs, 
pair-royals,  were  a  principal  pi 
the  game.  Pair-royal  has  since 
further  corrupted  into  prial, 
Pair-koyal,  and  Post  and  pai 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  C 
mas,  Post-and-pair  is  introduc 
one  of  his  children^  thas  d 
terised : 

Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair-royal  of  aces  in  his 
garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  purs,  hii 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. 

B.  Jons.,  vtd. 

Afterwards  we  have  this  stanza : 

Now  Post  and  Pair,  oid  Christmas'a  heir. 
Doth  make  a  jeingliiig  sally; 

And  wot  you  who,  *tis  one  of  my  two 
Sons,  card-makers  in  Fur-alley.         Hi 

In  speaking  of  the  properties  w 
by  these  personages,  it  is  said  th 

^Oft  and  Pair  wants  hi%  pur-chops  and  pur-da 

These  learned  terms  o(  pur-chop^ 

pur-dogs,  1  have  not  been  able  t 

velop. 

Here  also  j^vr  is  joined  with  post 

pair ; 

Mine  arms  are  all  armory,  fules,  sables,  m 
vert,  pur,  post,  pair,  &c.  Lyly*s  Mid 

Where,  from  heraldic  terms,  he  i 
into  those  of  gambling,  as  more 
liar  to  him. 

It  is  still  more  difficult,  if  pos 
to  say  what  pur  can  mean  in  th* 
lowing  whimsical  description  oi 
roUes  by  the  Clown  : 

Here  is  as^urof  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  > 
not  a  muftk  cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  nnde 
pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  i 
withall.  AirsfreU,4 

The  pur  of  a  cat  is  well  known 

how  Parolles  could  be  a  pur,  it  i 

easy  to  say,  or  what  is  a  pur  oi 

tune. 

Latimer  tells  as  of  another  pur, 

word  of  invitation  to  a  hog : 

They  say  in  my  ooaa^,  whn  they  call  thtix 
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lo  Um  tmiaB4taagh»  Cone  to  thy  mingle  mnngle, 
cam  jNrr,  eome  pmr.  Serm.,  foL  49,  b. 

He  was  a  Leicestershire  man. 
fPU  RCHASE.     To  acquire  wealth. 

Were  all  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  raits 

But  such  they  thought  were  honest,  sure  our  hiwyen 

Would  not  pureh»$€  half  so  fast. 

Tke  DniTt  Law-Cate,  1623. 

PURCHASE.  A  cant  term  among 
thieves  for  the  produce  of  their  rob- 
beries. 

They  will  steal  anything,  and  eall  it  fmrckast. 

Hen.  r,  iii,  9. 
All  the  purses  and  purchase  I  give  to  you  to-day  by 
eonreranre,  bring  hither  to  Urs'la's  presrntly.  Here 
ve  wul  meet  at  night,  in  her  lodge,  and  share. 

B.  Jims.  Bvtk.  Fair,  ii,  4. 
A  bag, 
Oi%  hundred  pound  at  least,  all  in  round  shiUingt, 
Which  I  made  my  last  nislit's  purchase  from  a  lawyer. 

Ilatck  at  M.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  565. 

Bat  it  seems  that  it  was  not  only  a 
cant  term ;  Spenser  uses  it  seriously : 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purehas  criminalL 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  16. 

To  PURE,  V,     To  purify. 

If  yon  be  unrleau,  mistris,  you  roay^re  yourself; 
you  hare  my  master's  ware  at  your  commaandement. 

Fkmify  of  Lore  (1606).  D  4. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  this  word 
was  used  bv  Chaucer,  more  than  once. 
To  PURPLE,  V.  To  ornament  with 
trimmings,  flounces,  or  embroidery; 
pourjiler,  French. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
FmjUA  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay. 

Sfens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  18. 
FwHUi  vpon,  with  many  a  foldea  plight 

iftuf.,  II,  iii.  96. 

Milton  retained  it : 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew. 

Than  her  pur/Ud  scarf  can  shew.  Comus,  995. 

And  Dryden.  It  was  used  also  as  a 
substantive,  for  a  border  or  ornament 
of  pur/led  work. 
PURGATORY,  ST.  PATRICK'S.  Since 
the  former  article  on  this  subject  was 
printed,  I  have  met  with  so  accurate 
a  description  of  this  famous  place, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying 
it: 

£n  Irhinde  si  eat  un  Uus  [lini] 

K*  [Qne3>«r  [jour]  ei  nuit  art  [bmle]  carsM  Toomme] 

leus, 
K*um  rQu'on]  Mele  le  Purgatore 
Sains  Patrice,  et  est  teus  [telle]  encon 
Ke  s'il  i  vunt  [vont]  aucunes  gens, 
Ke  ne  soient  men  repentani, 
TMntoet  est  raris  t  perdux 
Oar'Hai  [Qu'on]  ne  set  [salt]  k'Q  est  derenin. 
S^il  est  cnnfea  teonfeaa6J  et  repentant. 
Si  va  et  pease  mainz  <iireM»s  [tourmens], 
Et  s'espnrge  de  ses  pechies, 
Kant  pins  en  a^  plus  Ii  est  griea  [tonrmeat^ 
Ki  de  eel  <i«  [lieul  rerenux  est. 
Hole  rieae/oai^  (lamais)  ne  U  [hii J  plssl  [pint] 
£b  eeat  liecle,  ae^unte  jmr  (jourl. 
Me  rta,  nte  «fl*  [tov^om]  en  pUr  Cpltan]  j 


£t  gemiisent  let  mani  qui  stmt  rsont] 
Et  lea  pechiez  ke  les  gens  Arn<  [font]. 
Supplem.  an  Olossaire  de  Roqtufort  am  mot  Sspurger. 

I  do  not  know  of  so  accurate  an 
account  of  the  place  in  English.  See 
Patrick's,  St.,  puroatobt. 
PURITAN.  A  pure  person,  a  precise 
rigorist,  an  affecter  of  superior  purity 
and  sanctity,  such  as  in  the  17th 
century  overturned  the  state.  Puritans 
were  already  talked  of  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  though  not  yet  dan- 
gerous ;  called  also  precisians.  See 
Precisian. 

Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Tmetfth  y.,  ii,  8. 

They  already  practised  the  stratagem, 
still  in  use  among  some  sectaries,  of 
applying  profane  tunes  to  sacred 
uses,  which  they  consider  as  robbing 
the  devil  of  them : 

But  one  puritan  among  them,  and  he  sinj^s jpialms  to 
horn-pipes.  tTtnt.  Tale,  ir,  9. 

They  objected  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice : 

Tliouzh  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ; 
it  will  wear  the  BurpUce  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  JlTs  Well,  i,  3. 

One  of  the  plays  imputed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  probably  without  reason, 
is  entitled  the  Puritan,  where  much 
of  their  hypocrisy  is  ridiculed.  See 
Malone's  Supp.,  i,  433.  They  are 
also  very  amply  exposed  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Among  other  things,  their  fanatical 
names  are  ridiculed : 

Q.  His  Christen-name  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 
L.  Yes,  sir,  Zeal-of-the-lnnd  Busy. 
W.  How  1  what  a  name's  there  I 
X.  O,  they  hare  all  such  names,  sir ;  he  was  witness 
for  Win  here  (thev  will  not  be  cail'd  God-fathers)  and 
named  her  Win  the  fight:  you  thought  her  name  had 
been  Winnifred,  did  you  not  ? 
W.  I  did.  indeed. 

L.  He  would  ha'  thought  himself  a  stark  reprobate  if 
it  had. 

Q.  I,  for  there  was  a  blue-starch  woman  o'  the  name 
at  the  same  time.  A  notable  hypocritical  vermin  it 
ia,  I  know  him.  One  that  stands  upon  his  face,  mom 
than  his  faith,  at  all  times :  ever  in  seditions  motion, 
and  reproving  for  vain-glory ;  of  a  most  lunatic  con- 
science and  spleen,  and  affects  the  violence  of  singu- 
larity in  all  he  does.— By  his  profession  he  will  ever 
be  i'  the  sbite  of  innocence,  and  cluidhood ;  derides 
all  antiquity,  defies  any  other  learning  than  inspira- 
tion ;  and  what  discretion  soever  years  should  afford 
him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  ignorance. 

Bartk.Fair,i,S. 

This  is  strong  satire,  yet  this  and 
much  more  was  insufficient  to  correct 
the  evil,  till  its  effects  had  been 
severely  felt  throaghout  the  nation. 
In  sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Characters, 
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the  28th  (ed.   1630)  it  that  of  a 

Puritane,  and  it  is  drawn  with  great 

Beverity. 

The  following  poetical  character  of  a 

puritan,  i%  also  well  drawn.     It  was 

written  in  James  Ps  time : 

In  oar  reformed  church  too,  a  new  man  ^ 
Is  in  few  yearea  crept  np.  in  strange  diagniM, 

And  cald  the  self  opinion'd  puritan, 
A  fellow  that  can  beai  e  himselfe  preciM. 

No  church  suprenuicie  endure  he  can. 
Nor  orders  in  the  byshop's  diocyse : 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  formal!  ruSt, 

A  nose^y,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

He  never  bids  God  speed  yon  on  the  way, 
Bicause  he  knowes  not  what  your  boaomet  imother. 

His  phrase  is,  Verily ;  bv  yea  and  nay. 
In  faiih,  in  truth,  gooa  neigbor,  or  good  brother; 

And  when  he  borrowes  money,  nere  will  pay, 
One  of  th'  elect  must  common  with  another ; 

And  when  the  poore  his  charity  intreat, 

Ton  labour  not,  and  therefore  most  not  eat. 

He  will  not  preach,  but  lector ;  nor  in  white, 
Bicause  the  elders  of  the  chnrch  commaund  it; 

He  will  not  croese  in  baptisme ;  none  shall  fight 
Under  that  banner,  if  lie  may  withstand  it ; 

Nor  out  of  antient  fathers  Latine  cite. 
The  cause  may  b-  he  doth  not  understand  it. 

His  followers  preach  all  faith,  and  by  their  worket 

Ton  would  not  Judge  them  catholickea,  but  Turkea. 

He  can  endure  no  organs,  but  is  vext 
To  heare  the  quiristers  shrill  antheames  sing; 

He  blames  degrees  in  th'  accademy  next. 
And  'gainst  the  libenill  arts  can  scripture  bring. 

And  when  his  t«>ngue  hath  ruune  besioe  the  text. 
You  can  perceive  him  his  loud  clamours  ring 

'Gainst  honest  pastimes,  and  with  pit^ious  phrase 

Baile  agaiust  hunting,  hawking,  cockes,  and  pUies. 
Utyvf.  Brit.  Troy,  Cant,  iv,  60,  &c. 

To  PURL,  V.  To  curl,  or  run  in  circles ; 
hence  ^'purling  stream,"  possibly, 
meant  dimpled,  or  eddying,  though 
now  usually  thought  to  allude  to  its 
sound.  Yet  lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a 
'* purling  sound."  See  Todd.  Here, 
however,  it  must  describe  motion : 

IVom  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  which  purTd  up  to  the  sky. 

Sh.  Rape  ofiAUT. 

PurVd,    in    the    following  passage, 
means  laced ;  from  purl,  a  border : 

Is  thy  skin  whole?  art  thou  not  pwrr</  with  scabs? 

B.  ^  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  8. 

PURL,  s.  A  circle  made  by  the  motion 
of  a  fluid.  The  following  passage 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Malone,  to 
confirm  that  sense  of  the  word ;  which 
it  certainly  does : 

Whose  stream  an  eaaie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow. 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purleSt 
As  though  the  waves  hsd  been  of  silver  curies. 

Drayton's  Mortimeriadoi. 

See  Malone's   Shakesp.  by  Boswell, 

XX,  p.  187. 

[A  sort  of  fringe,  or  border.] 

tFor  working  in  cnrious  Italian  purles,  or  French 
bordan,  it  ia  not  worth  the  while. 


PUBLBT,  for  porlien.  A  certain  dis- 
trict. 

With  all  ameroemeDti  due 
To  iQch  u  hunt  in  mrJM,  this  ia  aomethhw. 

Rmmd,  Muse'*  L.  Q.,  O.Pl..ncp.  MA 
f  With  harriota  of  all  auch  as  dne,  qaatenna  wliara^ 
And  ruin'd  bawds,  with  all  amerccniaita  due 
To  such  as  hnnt  in  pmiy,  this  ia  something, 
With  mine  own  game  reaenr'd. 

Oaui/rido  smd  Bmnuvd9,lVKK 

PURPLES,  «.  One  of  the  names  for  a 
species  of  orchis,  probably  the  orekit 
maseula,  or  early  purple,  a  common 
English  flower ;  which,  from  the  form 
of  its  root,  had  several  fanciful,  and 
not  very  decent  names. 

or  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisiM,  and  long  ptupki. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  groaaer  name. 
Bat  our  old  maids  do  deiad  wun's  fingers  call  them. 

HamL,  iv,  7. 

Mr.  Steevens  qnotes  an  old  ballad, 
where  they  are  called  dead  mens 
thumbs.  See  Lyte,  and  Glerard,  in 
Orchis,  Purples  was  also  the  name 
of  a  disease. 

PURPOOLE.  Latin  Purpulia.  A  lu- 
dicrous synonym  for  Gray's-inn,  in- 
troduced in  that  cnrious  specimen  of 
ancient  jocularity,  the  Gesta  Gray- 
orum.  See  Nichols's  Progresses  of 
Eliz.,  Yol.  ii.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  name  of  the  manor,  which  was 
purchased  of  the  lords  Gray  of  Wilton. 
Selden  says  that  the  estate  "was 
passed  by  indenture  of  bargain  and 
sale,  bearing  date  12  Aug.,  21  Hen. 
YIII  (1506)— by  the  name  of  the 
manor  of  Portpole,  otherwise  called 
Gray's  Inne." 

To  PURSE.     To  rob,  or  Uke  purses. 

Why  I'll  purse :  if  that  raise  me  not  I'll  bet  at  BowKng 
Alleya.  B.  i- Ft.  Scomf.  £..  i,  L 

This  is  a  singular  use  of  the  word. 

To  purse,  meant,  and  still  means,  '*to 
ut  money  into  a  purse;"  but 
onestly,  as  well  as  otherwise. 

tZonam  perdidit :  he  hath  left  his  purse  in  his  oiha 
hose.  mtkats'  Dictionary,  ed.  1SS«,  p.  584. 

PURTENANCE,  s.  Explained  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  pluck,  that  is,  the 
intestines  of  an  animal,  usually  sold 
with  the  head.  See  Exodus,  xii,  9. 
Hence  the  words  are  joined  together 
in  the  following  passaee : 

Bnt  for  this  time,  I  wul  onlj  handle  the  head  and 
purtenance,  Zy/y,  Midus,  i,  S. 

But  it  properly  means,  aU  that  be- 
longs to  the  creature;  being  abbre- 
viated from    appurienanee,   that  is, 


i: 
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«  what  appertaiiiB  to  it.  Hence  it  is 
panned  apon  by  Lyly,  to  mean  the 
ornaments  of  the  bead.  See  Johnson. 
AppurtenaDce»  and  appertenance,  are 
both  met  witb  in  authors. 

To  PURVEY.  To  provide.  In  modem 
times  usually  applied  to  snpplying 
provisions;  by  Spenser  used  other- 
irise: 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  doe  purvMjf 
Tounelf  of  iword,  before  that  bloody  day. 

fPUSH.     A  pustule ;  a  boil. 

He  that  waa  praiied  to  his  hnrt,  should  have  a  push 
Tiae  open  his  nose.  Bacon*g  Sstajft. 

little  tnmoors  are  called  of  them  litle  eminences  or 
appcanngs.  or  breakings  out  called  jnaA«9,  which  are 
comaioniT  scene  in  the  skinne  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  bodie. 

Barr<mgk*$  Method  ofFh^iUk,  16S4. 

fPUSH-A-PIKE.  An  old  name  of  a 
giame. 

Since  only  those,  at  kick  and  cuff. 
Are  beat,  that  cry  they  have  enough ; 
But  when  at  push  a  ptke  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  tlie  dsy. 

Hudibnu  Redmvut,  1707. 

fPUT.     To  put  aside.    Vemey  Paper$, 

p.  222. 
fPUT.     The  name  of  a  game  at  cards, 

now  obsolete. 

Well,  all  this  can't  be  helpt.  But  the  deril's  in  the 
cards,  that's  plain.  Uda  oud,  I've  play'd  at  put  a 
thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  to  that,  but  I  never 
had  such  cursed  luck  before. 

Woman  tum'd  Bully,  1676. 
I've  learnt  of  my  betters,  to  steal  from  my  wife. 
Mayhap  with  my  neighbour  I'll  dust  it  away. 
Mayhap  play  at  putt,  or  some  other  such  play. 

Song,  in  ths  Awiary. 

fPUT  CASE.  An  idiomatic  pbrase, 
equivalent  to,  let  us  suppose. 

It  is  a  plains  case,  whereon  I  mooted  in  our  Temple, 
and  that  waa  this :  put  emu  there  be  three  brethereu, 
John  a  Nokes,  John  a  Nash,  and  John  a  Stile. 

Betmnu/rom  Fertuuna,  1606. 
Tnt  ctue  I  haye  a  mistris  in  store  for  you;  to  whom 
I  may  commend  you  upon  my  own  credit,  and  under- 
take for  your  entertainment  and  means  by  my  own 
purse.  Brom^t  Nortkom  Lou. 

To  PUT  A  GIRDLE  ROUND.  To  go, 
or  travel  round  any  given  space. 
Tbere  is  nothing  obscure  in  this 
phrase,  nor  is  it  properly  obsolete ; 
bat  the  commentators  on  Mids.  N. 
Dream,  ii,  2,  have  clearly  enough 
shown  that  it  was  particularly  current 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  so  as  almost 
to  be  proverbial.  To  the  numerous 
instances  which  they  have  given,  add 
this: 

MtOdBki  I  p«<  «^rtftf  about  Xmope. 


B.irFl.q.^ConiUKVL 

of  Bancroft's  bad 


One  of  the  beat 

epigrams  tarns  on  admind  Drake's 


making  the  earth  a  girdle.     B.  i, 
Ep.  206. 
tPUTTING-IN.    A  port. 

It  is  a  Tovage,  but  short  and  easie  to  finish,  if  yon 
meete  with  an  honest  and  skilfull  pilot  that  knowea 
the  right  putti$»gi-in,  the  watering  places,  and  Uie 
havens.  Dekker's  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

PUT  ON,  for  put  your  hat  on,  be 
covered.  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown 
plainly  that  this  is  a  familiar  phrase 
with  Massinger;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect other  instances  of  it : 

Well  observed. 
Put  OH;  well  be  fiimiliar,  and  discourse 
A  little  of  this  arsument.  Duke  ofMUan,  iv,  1. 

And  thou,  when  1  stand  bare,  to  nxj  put  ou; 
Or,  father,  you  forget  yourself. 

New  W.  to  pay  0.  D.,  iii,  8. 
Mr.  Goldwire,  and  Mr.  Tradewell, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?    Put  on. 


0.  With  your  lordship's  favour.    L.  Ill  have  it  so. 
7.  Your  will,  mv  loru,  excuses 
wo 


oshin' 
loru,  I 
The  rudeness  of  our  manners. 


dtp  Mad,,  Y,  Si. 

It  now  generally  means  to  "  get  on," 
to  move  more  quickly. 
-fTo  PUT  ON.     To  instigate. 

These  two  as  the  king  concrived,  put  him  on  to  that 
foul  practise  and  illusion  of  Satlians. 

Apothegms  of  King  James,  1669. 

PUT-PIN,  8.  The  childish  game,  more 
usually  called  puM-ptn. 

Playing  at  put-pin,  doting  on  some  glasse. 

Marston,  Sat.,  B.  iii.  Sat.  8. 

\To  PUT  IT  UP.  To  submit  to  it ;  to 
bear  with  it. 

Aor.  Sir,  be  patient. 

Srg.  You  lye  in  your  throat,  and  1  will  not. 
Aor.  To  what  purpiise  is  this  impertinent  madnesse  f 
Pmy  be  milder. 

Org.  Your  mother  was  a  whore,  and  I  wiU  not  put  it 
up.  Bandolph's  Muses  Looking 'Glasse,  1613. 

Potl.  Good  Mr.  Slicer  speake  to  him  to  take  it. 
Sweet  Mr.  Shape,  joyne  with  him. 
Stic.  Nav,  be  once 
C'rerul'd  by  a  woman. 
Ska.  Come,  come,  you  shall  take  it. 
Potl.  Nay  faith  you  shall ;  here  put  it  up,  good  sir. 
ifear.  Upon  intreaty  I'm  content  for  once; 
But  make  no  customs  oft ;  you  doe  presume 
Upon  my  easie  foolishnesse. 

Cartwrighfs  Ordinary,  1661. 

fPUTEN.  This  term,  which  puzzled 
Gifford,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  p.  139: 
"  They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all, 
private,  to  practise  in  for  the  making 
of  the  patoun**  Tobacco  is  the 
theme,  and  patoun  was  merely  a 
species  of  tobacco.  The  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, a  MS.  poem,  written 
between  the  years  1600  and  1614, 
has  several  allusions  to  it,  of  which 
the  following  is  decisive : 

Puten,  transformed  late  into  a  phmte. 
Which  no ehirurgion  willingly  will  wantej 
Tobacoo  eald,  most  soveraigne  herbe  approred. 
And  nove  of  every  gallant  greatly  kyvM. 
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A  PUTTER  OUT.  One  who  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad.  A  ridicu- 
lous kind  of  gambling,  practised  in 
tbe  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  engaged  in 
long  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  of  recei?ing 
great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 
home."  Of  course,  if  they  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited. 
A  very  usual  proportion  was  five  for 
one ;  but  it  would  be  greater,  the  more 
hazardous  and  long  the  voyage.  To 
ibis  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Or  that  there  were  rach  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  P  which  now  we 

find 
Each  fmtter  out  onfivtfor  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of.  Temp.,  iii,  8. 

That  is,  **  every  traveller  will  war- 
rant." 

I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel : 
and  because  1  wul  not  altogether  go  upon  expence,  1 
am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pound, 
to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my 
wife,  myself,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  court  at 
Constantinople.  If  all,  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in 
tiie  journey,  'tis  gone ;  if  we  be  successful,  why  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain 
time  with.  Jone.  Ev.  Mem  out  qf  Hum.,  ii,  8. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  tliree  for 
one.  lu  his  epigram,  entitled.  On 
the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson  speaks  of 
a  man. 

Who  Mve,  to  take  at  his  return  from  hell, 

His  three  for  out.  ^iffr.,  134. 

Owen,  tbe  epigrammatist,  mentions 
au  instance  of  four  for  one,  in  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  putters  out,  the 
receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

Jd  duoM  anonymot,  Fenetiie  reduces. 
ExpeusHs  quiidniplex  ut  compensutio  vobii 

Reddcrci,  ad  Venetos  initituiitis  iter. 
Unde  lucro  simul  ac  restru  rcdiistis,  amid 

Gaudcbaut  damno  tos  rediisse  suo. 

£pigr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  73. 

John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet, 
appears  to  have  taken  several  journeys 
upon  the  plan ;  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  unable  to  recover  his  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the 

Eersons  who  owed  them  rich.     Hence 
is  indignant  satire  against  them,  en- 
titled, "  A  Ricksie-winsie,"  &c. 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke. 

And  gave  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  booke. 

Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promis'd  me 

To  give  me  five  for  one,  wome/oure,  some  tkree: 

But  now  these  hounds  no  other  pay  affords 

TbMM  ibHting,  scomefoll  looket,  and  icunrT  words. 

To  ht  Bscdsr. 


The  books  which  be  gave  oat  were 
books  of  his  own  production,  instead 
of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  hope  to  give,  and  doe  me  good. 
They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelve  penee,  and  were 

Doood 
To  gire  a  crowne,  an  angell,  or  a  pound. 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  tber  list ; 
They  past  their  wordes,  or  freely  set  tiieir  ftirt. 
Thus  got  I  sixteene  hundred  hands  and  fifty, 
A  somme  I  did  suppose  was  aomewhat  thrifty. 

Ihid.,  p.  89,  b. 

He  confesses  that  he  took  his  journeys 
only  for  this  gain.     He  adds, 

Fonre  thousand  and  five  hundred  bookes  I  gtve 
To  many  an  honest  man,  and  many  a  knave.       IhU. 

In  a  prose  address  following,  he  alleges 
that  "the  summes  were  bat  small, 
and  vei7  easie  for  them  (in  generall) 
to  pay :  yet  would  do  him  "  a  par- 
ticular good  to  receive."  What  it 
strange,  he  estimates  the  number  of 
these  faithless  debtors  at  seven  han- 
dred  and  fifty;  yet  he  begins  bj 
thanking  some  who  had  punctually 
paid.  What  a  task  it  mast  have  been 
to  make  agreements  with  so  many! 
Subjoined  to  this  Satire  is  "  A  Defence 
of  Adventures  upon  Retumes,'*  in 
plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances  quoted  hj 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  first 
passage. 
PUT1X)CK,  *.  A  kite.  Skinner,  Min- 
shew,  and  others,  derive,  tt  most  im- 
probably, from  buteo,  which  woald 
make  it  a  buzzard.  Merrett*8  Pinax, 
and  other  authorities,  confirm  it  as  a 
kite.  It  is  directly  so  called  in  the 
two  following  examples : 


\ 


Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  pniUeVt ; 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  nnbloodied  beak. 

like  as  uputtocke  having  spied  in  flisht 
A  gentle  lalcon  sitting  on  a  hill. 
Whose  other  wing,  Slc. 
The  foolish  kpte,  led  with  Ucentiovi  will. 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vnine. 

8penM.F.Q.,7,iSi,90. 

Being  con«idered  as  a  base  kind  of 
hawk,  the  puttoek  was  despised  in 
proportion  to  the  high  estimation  of 
that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  used  as 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  baae  and 
contemptible  person. 
So  Imogen,  comparing  Poathamas 
and  Cloten,  says, 

O  blest  that  1  might  noti  I  choie  ui  eagles 

And  did  avoid  a  fuHoek.  Cjfmk^  i.  1 


itee  also,  ia  his  aboie  of  Mene- 

.  int.  '  nale.  ■  at,  i  Atcbew,  i  t»d.  i  liiajd. 

«:'biit°U>'beiHciidiu.— l-iuJdo.'ii'lrL' 

yflUT  Men  oT  W«tinLDtler'i  (0114^1'  ^^^"^ 
I  mttrta  xbv  VoOtirj  pmltoch.  md«<l. 

SsmnfOirt,  O.  PI..  ri,  Kii. 

L,  orPUSLE,  «.  A  filthy  drnh; 
id  by  Mioahew  from  piuxalente, 

:  otfuHfl.  dolphin  or  dog.flih, 

CHU  III  lUiiiii  «t  vith  Bjr  bona  hecli. 

'  jet  an^  dnjla  orfwuf  ui  Uie  couniij.  lint 
n7  1  kHcfif  ID  ha  hind. 

ihhT  qUHIII,  taptciulij  001  pnHto  of  PlU'E*, 

SIitV  Afsl.fiirEtroi.,\tbT,f  in. 

eat  quote*  also,  for  this  word, 
JonaoD*B  cammeQdatory  vtraex 
■Med  to  Fletcher,  od  his  Faithful 
herdess: 

^T  a/iaiitt,  thil  nan  mu)i  or  fu. 

.he  nght  reading  in  that  plnce,  ix 
te.  See  the  old  editiont,  aud 
of  Mr.  OifTord.  Old  Lanebam 
a  to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in 
ile  of  certain  country  wenches, 
affected  to  represent  pueelUt,   or 

three  pretj  f 
,  of  ■  thirtit  n 

See  Pie. 


n  M  »pM  ['■/vj' »j?^'j 
See  By  Cqck™ 


See  Pine. 
NOS,  *.      Work*   of   piotieers ; 
ary  works  of  strength. 

I  to  ontbane.  irith  poinefiillfyofiiiwr, 
K«  loHa  he  bcApL  *  ■riEhtj  mound. 

4«i.  f.  «.,]I.  I,  &1. 

dIDES,  aud  PYBAMIS.  t.  A 
Olid.  Usage  was  long  in  fluc- 
an  with  regard  to  these  words, 
h  liave  finally  settled  into  the 
tat  term  pyramid.  Drayton  uaea 
nidu,  both  as  uugular  and  plu- 

ht,  (hoTa  Ihm  lU,  hlsMlf  Out  nngbi  to 

■DDK  moOBti^  top,  like  ■  finmiin, 

•Ibot.  FaJfDU.,IliuJ.  p.  1013. 

:b  CoreiitiT  flVB  theaea  hsr  suu  tl  Hnt  did 

hnriihlni  with  rueimad  nrend  fimu Jn. 

Gnd  it  singular  in  another  iu- 
re: 

•n  w  bnOdiDi  *  wohkI  arnHUH  III  the  mi. 
&aU*.  dWwj^  i;»i'^'>'i 

in  general  it  was  planl,  aa  beiug 
cgwr  plural  of  jtynum  ■■ 


It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
it  was  iingiilsr  hpre,  as  gibbet,  in  the 
■ingnlar,  is  joined  with  it.  Other 
authors  have  used  it  plurally : 

Bciida  the  ntn.  tnd  high  nmiHiWtv, 
That  Juliui  Cmu  bnnfhl  (loia  Afria. 

Toa  Blttelv.  tne,  and  rich  virmmidn. 

L>ig^i  WiM.it  aj  Citil  Wa.  •i(iL  A  8. 

Yet  Shakespeare  faait  alsopyranii/.- 

Thiy  Uki  tlie  flow  o'  the  NOa 
Bt  ceitiin  lala  i'  the  ivraiiiJ. 

And  even  pyramiset.  Ibid.  But  that 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  intended 
perrersiou  of  the  word,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramu 
was  also  in  frequent  use.  See  the 
examples  in  T.  J. 
PYRRIE,  «.  A  violent  storm,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  swell  of  the  sea ;  "storm 
of  wind,"  and  "pyrrie  of  the  sea," 
appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguiahed 
from  each  other.    See  Pibeib. 


Q,  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  fiarthinK, 
in  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford. 
See  Cde.  This  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  following : 

B  Whitg>ve;oa  the  hoTthUhtd  [oiud  jooTpea- 
*""     °     '"  '  ffooh-j  CWfrii^,  1SB7.  p.  117. 

The  boy  means  that  he  gave  him  a 
small  portion  of  bread  or  drink  (for 
eee  might  mean  either)  value  a  q. 
The  Latin  is,  "  Dedi  sextantem,"  &c. 

thm  go  roc  •  (.  Lify'4  Mullur'Bmiif,  Ir,  1. 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  ia 
Hal/penny. 
QUAB,  *.  Some  kind  of  amall  fish. 
Minshew  says,  an  eel-poul;  which, 
according  to  Bay's  Nomenclator, 
should  mean  a  lamprey;  but  is  de- 
scribed by  Mitisbew,  under  poiot, 
more  like  a  bull-head,  or  milter't' 
thumb.  "  Corpore  enim  anguillam, 
ore  ranam  refert."  Mituhew.  It 
seema  to  have  been  also  a  temporary 
name,  in  the  aniveraittea,  for  any- 
thing imperfect. 
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to  "  vile  fungus/'  "  scum  of  the 
earth." 

But  that  thiifudblt/. 
Thit  nniTfltwl  ratter.    B.f'Fl  Cutt.  ^Commiff,  U  S- 
Sanaxar  a  goote,  Arioito  k  puck-fist  to  me. 

Ford's  Io*/«  Saerifiee,  H,  1. 

Sometimes  puek-foist : 

What  pride 
Of  pemper'd  blood  has  mounted  up  this  fuehMit  t 

MiddUtoH's  More  Diu.  than  W.,  It,  8. 
fThtMtpucifojfat  cockbrain'd  coxcombs,  shallow  pated, 
An  thiiifea  tliat  by  their  taylors  are  created; 
For  they  before  were  simple  shapelesse  wormes, 
Untill  tKeir  makers  lick'd  them  into  formes. 

Taylor's  fforkes,  16S0. 
tHath  he  the  title  of  an  earthly  rrace? 
Or  hath  he  honor,  lordship,  worship  ?  or 
Hath  he  in  court  some  great  commanding  place? 
Or  hath  he  wealth  to  be  regarded  for? 
If  with  these  honors,  vertue  he  embrace. 
Then  lore  him;  else  \Mpuckfoist  pompe  abhorre. 

Ihld. 
fSo  that  a  man  had  farre  better  speake  to  the  master 
and  owner  of  the  ship  himselfe,  then  to  any  of  these 
pueke-foists.  Jbid. 

tPUDDlNG-BAG. 

In  the  same  was  two  pieces  of  sail-cloth,  one  half  an 
til,  at  the  least  of  onequnl  breadth,  but  in  some  part 
Tery  broad,  the  other  about  half  a  yard  long,  of  the 
brradthof  aoitiiiii^-Aa^.  These  found  wrapped  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stomi^,  the  book  above  them. 

Letter  dated  162«. 

tPUDDINGCART. 

The puddiM0-cart  of  the  shambles  shall  not  to  afore 
the  hour  or  nine  in  the  night,  or  after  the  Tiour  of 
five  in  the  morning,  under  pain  of  six  shillings  eight 
pence.  Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

fPUDDING-PIE.  A  piece  of  meat 
baked  in  a  dinh  of  batter. 

A  quarter  of  fat  lambe.  and  three-score  ens  have 
beene  bat  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  well  larded 
puddhiff-pjfet  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle,  eigh- 
teene  yards  of  blacke  puddinn  (Limdon  measure) 
have  suddenly  beene  imprisoued  in  his  sowse-tub. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beer ;  a  lawyer's  clark,  or 
an  inns-of-court  gentleman,  thnt  hath  been  fed  with 
lUse  Latin  and  pudding  pye,  coutomns  him  as  if  he 
bad  not  learning  enough  to  confute  a  Norerint 
Unirersi.  Poor  Eoiin,  1706. 

tPUDDlNG-PRICK.  The  skewer  which 
fastened  the  pudding-bag.  "She 
will  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  9l pudding- 
prick,*'  Howell,  1659 ;  i.  e,,  she  will 
waste  a  good  substance  to  a  bad  one. 

fPUDDING-TIME.  To  come  inpudding 
time,  to  come  opportunely,  not  too 
late.  Literally,  in  time  for  dinner, 
which  formerly  began  with  pudding. 

I  came  in  season,  as  thev  say  in  puddtna  time,  tem- 

?>re  veni.  Withals'  Dictumarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  8. 

er  tempus  advents,  you  come  in  pudding  tins,  you 
come  as  well  as  may  be.        Terence  in  English,  1614. 
When  we  (like  tenants)  beggerly  and  poore, 
Decreed  to  leave  the  kev  beneath  the  doore. 
But  that  our  land-lord  aid  that  shiA  prevent. 
Who  came  im  puddi$u  time,  and  tooke  his  rent. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

PUDDING.  TOBACCO.      A  particular 
preparation  of  tobacco.    See  in  Canb 
and  Tobacco. 
PUDDLE-DOCK,  in  ThaKiieMtreet»t\i\)A 


described  in  London  and  its  BnTirons, 
in  6  Tob.,  pnbliahed  bj  Dodaley  in 
1761: 


There  was  aiidflBtly  a  dcacsat  into  tk«  IkaaM  it 
this  plaee,  where  horses  used  to  be  wntered ;  who^ 
ndsinf  the  mod  with  their  feet,  made  the  place  like  a 
puddle ;  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  peraoa 
named  Puddle  living  there  [the  latter  ia  prubablr 
fictitious],  this  dock,  according  to  liaitlaBd,  abtaiaea 
irs  present  name. 

Stowe  says,  it  was  formerly  aaed  as  a 
laystall  for  the  soil  of  the  streets,  and    , 
much     frequented    by    barges    and  1 
lighters,  for  taking  the  same  away; 
also  landing  com,  and  other  goods. 
Survey,  B.  iii,  edit.  1722. 

Surprize  her,  carrr  her  down  to  the  watrr  side,  pap 
her  in  at  Puddle-Joek,  and  carry  her  to  OraTCsoM  ia 
a  pair  of  oars.        J  Matckat  Mid»^0,¥L,ru,4a. 

Dutches  of  Puddledoek  was  a  mock 
title,  sometimes  given  in  contempt, 
to  a  female  who  was  thought  to  gife 
herself  airs. 

PUE-FELLOW.    See  Pew-fellow. 

PUG,  was  occasionally  a  fiimiliar  term  ] 
of  good  fellowship,  or  intimacy;  as  | 
monkey,  which  means  the  same. 

Good  pug,  give  me  aome  capon.  Ant.  ^  MeUida,  ii.  I. 
In  a  western  bai^j^  with  good  wind  u»d  Inaty  pu^ 
one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  days. 

Lyl^s  Jgmd^mim,i9,l 

See  Puck. 
PUGGING.       There    aeema    sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  it  means  thiev- 
ing, in  the  song  of  Antolycos : 

The  white  short  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
•  •  »  •  • 

Doth  set  my  ptiggitv  t<>o^  <ui  edge. 

Puggard  occurs  for  a  thief  in  the 
Roaring  Girl : 

And  know  more  lawi 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggarit,  enbcn^ 
With  all  the  devils  black  guard,  than  ia  fit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit.     O.  PL,  ii.  Hi. 

I  do  not  see  thatpr^^iTt^  and  prqguing 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  word. 
PUING.    A  term  expressing  one  of  the 
sounds  made  by  birds. 

The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  pt^tg  eoold. 
Cackling  and  chattoring  that  of  Jo\  e  beseech. 

Pemkr.  Jrcad,,  B.  iil,  ]i.  488. 

PUISNE.      Pronounced  Puny,   which 

see. 
PUKE.  A  gray,  or  dark  colour.  "Color 

pullus."   Colei.    In  Baret's  Alvearie, 

It  is  defined  as  a  colour  between  russet 

and  black,  and  rendered  also  pullui. 

Salmon's  receipt  to  make  it  indicates 

the  same. 

Falstaff    ia    called,    among    other 
\    ixdic^Qi^  «<^vtheta^  puke  •  4iockuig. 
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»•  IFt  ii,  4.  Dark-eolonred 
Dgs  were  then  thought  re- 
linil;  so  blacklegs,  in  later 
Mr*  Todd  mentions  jmee- 
;  but  that  is  French,  and 
i»  therefore,  ^ea-eo/our. 
'rant's  translation  of  Horace, 
8, 

necinetam  Tadere  palla ; 

dered, 

t  in  pttkisk  frociL 

teevens's  Note. 

L,  or  PLUCK  DOWN  A  SIDE, 
ase  the  loss  or  hazard  of  the  side 
ty  with  which  a  person  plays. 

Pray  yon  pnase  a  bttle, 
d  Tonr  card,  I  anall  pull  down  the  $ii*, 
it  good  at  the  game. 

MasM.  GrttU  D.  qfFlor.,  iv,  1. 

And  if  DOW, 
downright  game,  1  may  bat  hold  yoor  cards, 
pull  dtnm  tke  side.       lb.,  UnntU.  Comb.,  ii,  1. 
Mtia,  take  her  part.    IhiUi.  I  will  refuae  it, 
1  pUuk  down  a  side,  she  does  not  nae  it. 

B.  and  Fi.  Maid's  Trug.,  ii.  1. 
le  rthat  never  ieanted  to  slioote]  conimonWe 
I  dowm  m  side,  and  crafty  archeri  which  be 
him,  will  be  glad  of  him. 

Jseh.  Toxopk.,  p.  xvii. 

[N,  or  PULLEN.  Poultry.  A 
still  used  in  the  north. 

A  false  tlieefe 
ime,  like  a  falie  foxe,  my  pulUtin  to  kill  and 
icheefe.  Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  Pi.,  ii,  63. 

knowen  those  that  have  been  Ave  and  fifty 
it  law],  and  all  about  pullen  and  pin. 

Bevenffer's  Tran.,  O.  PL,  iv,  379. 
$  that  has  fed  upon  me,  ana  the  fruit  of  mT 
tpMenftora  a  paiitler**  chipptngs. 

Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  0.  PI.,  v,  M. 
1  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how 
hottid  be  ciamm'd. 


B.  and  Ft.  Seon^l  Lady,  v,  8. 
away,  yoa  fool,  such  a  fine  ftentieworoan  look 
ar  son  f  why  1  warrant  she  ne'er  milk'd  a  cow 
irr  life,  and  knows  no  more  how  to  fat  oar 
ban  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Unnatural  Mother,  1898. 

IT  PIECES.       Armour  for  the 
Cot ff rave.      Coles    has     it 
-piesy  but  that  seems  an  evident 
ce. 

rOONS,  s.  A  particular  sort 
ifection  or  cake;  Mr.  Steevens 
**  Pulpamenta  delicates:*'  but 
eems  to  be  only  conjectural, 
bly  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit, 
}te''paste,  &c. 

French  troop  of  pulpatoous,  mackaroona, 
wa,  grand  and  excellent. 

JiaHes's  Microcasmsu,  O.  PL,  iz,  1S4. 

^GE,    for  pulse.       An    inten- 
blunder,  to  mark  an  illiterate 
er. 

m  are  in  aa  excellent  good  temperality,  yoor 
rbaali  M  extnoriinaiihr  M  heart  eoold  deiire. 


fPULSIVB.    Impulsive. 

In  end  my  pulsiwe  braine  no  art  affoordi 

To  mint,  or  atamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  worda. 

Tttjflor^s  P'ofJtM,  1680. 

fPULVILIO.  A  sort  of  perfume,  which 
was  especially  fashionable  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  will  not  tronble  raa  with  all  the  impertinent  dia- 
logae  that  passes  between  'em ;  bat  arter  they  have 
parrotted  over  Uie  brandenbnrg,  chedreax,  esda% 
(Mungers^  picards,  pultillo,  roua,  sartoot,  and  a  deal 
more  of  ribble-raobie  pedlers  French,  and  after 
mondear  Guaw-bone  naa  compleatly  eqoip'd  hia 
maater  en  chevalier,  the  spark  aalliea  forth  of  his 
chamber  like  a  peacock. 

DuHton's  Ladies^  Dictionary,  189k 
Almoat  blinding  jrou  with  their  fahom  powder,  or 
tormenting  yon  with  the  nanaeona  scents  of  their 
perfiunes  and  puhilios. 

Country  OentlemoHS  VadeMeeum,  1699. 
PulnUo,  Vigo  snoff,  and  Spanish  bed ;  and  lastly  a 
stinking  breath,  an  agly  face,  and  a  damn'd  com* 
pleciion,  compleat  him  to  the  world. 

The  Beans  Catechism,  1708. 
Serv.  Laid  oat  for  the  last  month,  at  several  timea, 
for  powder  and  puMleo,  three  ponnds. 

riceBecUim'd,l70i. 

To  PUN.  To  pound,  as  in  a  mortar ; 
to  beat  or  strike  with  force.  Pteman, 
conterere,  Saxon. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shi?ers  with  his  fist,  as  a 
Bailor  breaks  a  bisket  Troil.  and  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

The  gall  of  thcae  lizards  fliMii0<f  and  dissolved  in  water. 

Holland's FUnu,vdx,  4, 
Yea  aometimea  in  the  winter  season,  when  ne  was  in 
the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood,  and  to 
9unne  barley,  and  to  doe  other  country  works  only  for 
the  exercise  of  hia  body. 

Coghan'sHa^en  of  Health,  p.  S85. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  borne  testimony 
that  this  term  is  still  current  in  the 
midland  counties ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
related  of  a  Staffordshire  servant  who 
lived  with  Miss  Seward,  at  Lichfield, 
that,  hearing  his  mistress  knock  with 
her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant,  he 
often  said,  "Hark I  madam  is  |m«ji- 
ningj 

How  it  was  transferred  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current,  may  be 
doubted;  perhaps  it  means  to  beat 
and  hammer  upon  the  same  word. 

tTake  more  of  the  roote  of  polipodit.  and  the  root  of 
betony,  and  the  crops  and  roota  of  daiinea,  of  each  two 
oncea,  and  punne  them  aa  you  do  inreene-aawce. 

Pathway  to Health,\i\.\. 
tHeer  of  one  grain  of  maix  a  reed  duth  spring. 
That  thrice  a  year  five  hundred  grains  doth  bring; 
Which  (after)  th'  Indians  parch,  and  pun,  and  knead, 
And  thereof  make  them  a  moat  holesom  brrad. 

BnBeartat, 

fPUNCHINELLO.    A  puppet. 

1666.  March  99.    Bee.  of  Punehmetto,  the  ItalliaB 
popet  player,  for  his  booth  at  CharingCroaa,  £3  lis.  $d, 
Omtet^s  Books  of  the  Parish  qf  St.  Martiu*s  m 
the  Fields,  London, 
Twas  then,  when  Aaguat  near  was  spent^ 
That  Bat,  Uie  griUiado'd  aaint, 
Had  usher'd  ia  his  Smithfield-revels, 
Wliere  pimcMoMUoat  v^(t«i«a&AL^«T&a 
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Are  by  authority  allov*d. 

To  please  the  giddy  gaping  erowd. 

Hudibrus  Reiiriwtu,  1707. 

PUNESE,  for  punaise.     See  Morpion. 

PUNK.      A  prostitute;  a  coarse  term, 

which  is  deservedly  growing  obsolete. 

She  ma^  be  a  punt,  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  vidov,  nor  wife.  Meas.for  Meas.,y,  1. 

It  was  used  by  Butler,  Dryden,  and 

still  later.     See  Johnson. 

A  book  called  Gazophylacium  Angli- 

canum,  8yo,  1689,  explains  xiAbawd, 

and  derives  it  from  pung,  Saxon,    a 

drawing  purse,  as  scortum. 
PUNK-DEVISE.      See  Pointdevise. 
PUNTO,  or  PUNTA.    A   term   in  the 

old  art  of  fencing. 

Tto  lee  thee  past  thy  puHto,  thy  itock.  be. 

ir.  r.  »Tjii».,li,S. 
I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rulea,  as 
your  puiUo,  your  reverto,  fcc. 

B.  Jon».  B9.  M.  in  his  H.,  it.  7. 

Punto-riverso  was  a  back-banded 
stroke,  similar  to  thej^un^o,  or  rather 
punta. 

Your  dagger  commannding  his  rapier,  yoa  may  give 
him  a  pwita,  eitber  dritta^  or  ritersa. 

Saviolo  OH  tkt  Duello,  K  %,  4to. 

Florio  translates  it  thus  : 

With  a  right  or  repent  blowe,  be  it  with  the  edge, 
with  the  back,  or  with  the  flat,  even  as  liketh  him. 

Second  Frutes,  p.  119. 

Thev  are  here  united  : 

Ah  the  immortal  passado,  the  punto-riverso. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

See  RiYERBO. 
fPUNTO.    One  of  the  old  forms  giyen 
to  the  beard. 

Jla.  It  shall.    I  hare  yet 
No  i^e,  1  can  looke  upon  your  bnffe, 
LaApttHto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  strong-water. 

Shirley's  Honoria  and  UammoUy  1659. 

PUNY,  9.  A  small  creature;  puisni, 
French.  Johnson  exemplifies  this 
from  Milton  and  South ;  but  it  is  now 
obsolete  as  a  substantive.  We  often 
find  it  spelt  puisne,  in  old  authors. 

Many  couples  of  little  singing  choristers,  many  of 
them  not  alxive  eight  or  nine  years  old — ^which  pretty 
innocent  puniet  were  egregiously  deformed  by  those 
that  hHd  authority  over  them.  Coryat,  i,  87. 

A  very  worme  of  wit,  Kpvney  of  Oxford,  sliall  make 
you  more  hatefull  than  Baltalus  the  hungT}-e  fidler. 

Vlyssee  upon  Ajax,  B  8. 
Shall  each  odd  pnitne  of  the  lawyer's  inne. 
Each  barmy-froth,  that  last  day  did  beginne. 
To  read  his  little,  or  his  nere  a  whit. 

Marston,  in  Leetoree,  /-c. 

Fresh  men,  at  Oxford,  were  sometimes 
called  punies  of  the  first  year  : 

Others  lo  make  sporte  withall,  of  this  last  sorte  were 
they  whom  they  call  freolimenn.  SN»i««  of  the  first 
yeare.  Christmas  Prince  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  p.  1. 

PUPPETS  DALLYING.  1  fancy  syno- 
nymous with  the  babies  in  the  eyes, 

I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
coaU  wee  the  pupptU  deUymg,  HoaiL,  m,  %. 


That  is,  if  I  was  near  enough 
the  babies,  or  miniature  refle 
in  her  eyes.  The  whole  tenor 
dialogue  shows  this  to  be  Hi 
meaning.  Mr.  Steevens  di 
perceive    it.     See    Babies    n 

EYES. 

PUR.  A  term  at  the  game  of  po 
pair.  Of  its  meaning,  I  can  on 
jecture,  that  it  is  formed  by  an 
viation  of  pair-royal^  corrupte 
purrial.  It  is  clear  that  pair 
pair-royals,  were  a  principal  { 
the  game.  Pair-royal  has  sine 
further  corrupted  into  prial, 
Pair-kotal,  and  Post  and  pa 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  i 
mas,  Post-and-pair  is  in  trod  u 
one  of  his  children,  thus  < 
terised : 

Post  and  Pair,  with  a  pair-T03ral  of  aces  in  hi 
garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  purs,  1 
carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. 

B.  Jont^  to] 

Afterwards  we  have  this  stanza 

Now  Post  and  Pair,  old  Christmas**  heii 
Doth  make  a  leiuKling  sally; 

And  wot  you  who,  'tis  one  of  my  two 
Sons,  card-makers  in  Pxr-alley.         i 

In  speaking  of  the  properties  ^ 
by  these  personages,  it  is  said  t 

^Mt  and  Pair  wants  his  pur-chops  and  pmr-i 

These  learned  terms  of /)ur-cAo^ 

pur'dogs,  I  have  not  been  able 

velop. 

Here  also  |9tfr  is  joined  with  po 

pair : 

Mine  arms  are  all  armory,  galea,  tables^ 
vert,  pur,  post,pair.  Sec.  Lyly's  M 

Where,  from  heraldic  terms,  he 
into  those  of  gambling,  as  mon 
liar  to  him. 

It  is  still  more  difficult,  if  pc 
to  say  what  pur  can  mean  in  tl 
lowing  wbira^ical  description  < 
roUes  by  the  Clown  : 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortnne'i 
not  a  mu%k  cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unc 
pond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is 
withaU.  AWs  WeU 

The  pur  of  a  cat  is  well  knowi 

how  Parolles  could  be  a  pur,  it 

easy  to  say,  or  what  is  a  pur 

tune. 

Latimer  tells  us  of  another  |9iii 

word  of  invitation  to  a  hog : 

\       TV^i  wsiumyoonntryyWliaitlieyciJltki 
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to  tlM  firiBa^roagli,  Come  to  thy  miiigle  mangle, 
CHOI  pmr,  eome  pur.  Serm.,  foL  48,  b. 

He  was  a  Leicestershire  man. 
I^PURCHASE.     To  acquire  wealth. 

Were  all  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  suiti 

Bat  each  they  thought  were  honest,  sure  oar  lawyers 

Woald  not  pmnkoM  half  to  h»t. 

The  DniPs  Law-Case,  1623. 

PURCHASE.  A  cant  term  among 
thieves  for  the  produce  of  their  rob- 
beries. 

They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  it  purehoM. 

Hen.  r.  iii.  8. 


All  the  parses  and  purchase  I  give  to  you  to-day  by 
eoDTerance,  bring  hither  to  Urs'u's  presrntly.    H< 
we  wui  meet  at  night,  in  her  lodge,  and  share. 


A  bag, 

Of  a  hondred  poand  at  least,  all  in  nrand  shillings. 
Which  I  maJe  my  last  night's  purchase  from  a  lawrer. 

Match  at  M.,  0.  PL,  rii,  366. 

Bat  it  seems  that  it  was  not  only  a 
cant  term ;  Spenser  uses  it  seriously : 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 
Whieh  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchas  criminalL 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  16. 

To  PURE,  V.     To  purify. 

If  yoa  be  andean,  mistris,  yoa  may  jrare  yoarself; 
yoo  have  my  master's  ware  at  year  commaandement. 

Fkmil^  ofLote  (1606).  D  4. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  this  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer,  more  than  once. 
To  PURFLE,  V.  To  ornament  with 
trimmings,  flounces,  or  embroidery; 
pourfiler,  French. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Fwrfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  18. 
FmiUd  vpon,  with  many  a  folded  plight 

/»uf.,U,iii,86. 

Milton  retained  it : 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew, 

Than  her  purjUd  scarf  can  shew.  CcmmSt  996. 

And  Dry  den.  It  was  used  also  as  a 
substantive,  for  a  border  or  ornament 
of  purfied  work. 
PURGATORY,  ST.  PATRICK'S.  Since 
the  former  article  on  this  subject  was 
printed,  I  have  met  with  so  accurate 
a  description  of  this  famous  place, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying 
it: 

En  Irlande  si  est  an  lens  riira] 

Ke  COae]>Mr  Qoor]  et  nrnt  arf  Cbmle]  eima  Tcomme] 

fens, 
rum  [Qa'on]  anele  le  Furgatore 
Sains  Patrice,  et  est  tens  [telle]  eneon 
Ke  s'il  i  vuni  [vont]  aucunes  gens, 
Ke  ne  soient  bien  repentauz, 
Tiuitost  est  ram  h  perdns 
Qu*um  [Qa'on]  ne  Ht  [salt]  k'il  est  dereniis. 
S^il  est  eunfes  teoofeaaA]  et  rep«it«ns. 
Si  va  et  passe  mains  turmsns  ttoarmeiis], 
Et  s'esparge  de  ses  peehies, 
Kant  pias  en  a.  pins  Ii  est/rtcs  [toannent^ 
Ki  de  eel  fin  [Imil  revennx  est, 
Knle  ii«M/caUf  Qamaisl  ne  tt  [hdj  pUsi  [plait] 
£■  eest  iitele,  nelamte^iir  [jourl. 

l/*W| 


He  fin,  Mte  «iiv 


\)eofiMr(plmu9]t 


Et  gemiawnt  lef  mans  qoi  stmi  [sont] 
Et  Fes  pechiez  ke  les  gtnthtni  [font]. 
SuppUui.  au  Otossaire  de  Boqutfort  am  wtoi  Espurger. 

I  do  not  know  of  so  accurate  an 
account  of  the  place  in  English.  See 
Patrick's,  St.,  purgatoey. 
PURITAN.  A  pure  person,  a  precise 
rigorist,  an  affecter  of  superior  purity 
and  sanctity,  such  as  in  the  17th 
century  overturned  the  state.  Puritans 
were  already  talked  of  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  though  not  yet  dan- 
gerous ;  called  also  precinans.  See 
Precisian. 

Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  puritan. 

Twelfth  y.,  U,  8. 

They  already  practised  the  stratagem, 
still  in  use  among  some  sectaries,  of 
applying  profane  tunes  to  sacred 
uses,  which  they  consider  as  robbing 
the  devil  of  them : 

Bat  one  puritan  among  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
horn-pipcs.  Wint.  Tale^  iv,  3. 

They  objected  to  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice : 

Tlioneh  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hart ; 
it  wiU  wear  the  sarpUce  of  hamility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  JlTs  Well,  i,  8. 

One  of  the  plays  imputed  to  Shake- 
speare, but  probably  without  reason, 
is  entitled  the  Puritan,  where  much 
of  their  hypocrisy  is  ridiculed.  See 
Malone's  Supp.,  i,  433.  They  are 
also  very  amply  exposed  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Among  other  things,  their  fanatical 
names  are  ridiculed : 

Q.  His  Christen-name  is  Zeal-of-the-land. 
L.  Yes,  sir,  Zeal-of-the-lnnd  Busy. 
W.  How  1  what  a  name's  there  I 
X.  O,  they  have  all  sach  names,  sir;  he  was  witness 
for  Win  here  (they  will  not  be  call'd  God-fathers)  and 
named  her  WintbeAght :  yoa  thoaght  her  name  had 
been  Winnifred,  did  yoa  not  ? 
W.  I  did,  indeed. 

X.  He  woold  ha'  thoaght  himidf  a  stark  reprobate  if 
it  had- 

Q.  I,  for  there  was  a  blae-starch  woman  o*  the  name 
at  the  same  time.  A  notable  hypocritical  rermin  it 
is,  I  know  him.  One  that  stands  npon  his  face,  more 
than  his  faith,  at  all  times :  ever  in  seditions  motion, 
and  reproving  for  vain-glory ;  of  a  most  Innatic  con* 
science  and  spleen,  and  affects  the  violence  of  singa- 
larity  in  all  he  does.— By  his  profession  he  will  ever 
be  i'  the  stiite  of  innocence,  and  childhood ;  derides 
all  antiquity,  defies  any  other  learning  than  inspira- 
tion ;  and  what  discretion  soever  years  should  afford 
him,  it  is  all  prevented  in  his  original  ignorance. 

Barth.Fair,U$. 

This  is  Strong  satire,  yet  this  and 
much  more  was  insufficient  to  correct 
the  evil,  till  its  effects  had  been 
severely  felt  throughout  the  nation. 
Iq  sir  Thomaa  O^etVixof  %  ^\i«x^!cXKt^% 
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the  28th  (ed.   1630)  is  that  of  a 

Puritatte,  and  it  ia  drawn  with  great 

Beverity. 

The  following  poetical  character  of  a 

pnritan,  is  also  well  drawn.     It  was 

written  in  James  Fs  time : 

In  our  reformed  chnrch  too.  a  new  m«n 
If  in  few  yearet  crept  ap,  in  stmnge  disgniae. 

And  ctild  the  self  opinion'a  puritan^ 
A  fellow  that  can  beare  himselfe  predM. 

No  cliurch  Buprenuicie  endure  he  can. 
Nor  orders  in  the  byshop's  diocyae: 

He  keepes  a  starcht  gate,  weares  a  formall  mffe, 

A  nose-gay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuife. 

He  never  bids  God  speed  yon  on  the  way, 
Bicanse  he  knowes  not  what  your  botomet  nnoCher, 

His  phrase  is,  Verily ;  bv  yea  and  nay. 
In  faith,  in  truth,  gooa  neigbor,  or  good  brother; 

And  when  he  borrowes  money,  nere  will  pay, 
One  of  th'  elect  must  common  with  another; 

And  when  the  poore  his  charity  intreat. 

Ton  labour  not,  and  therefore  must  not  eat. 

He  will  not  preach,  but  lector ;  nor  in  white, 
Bieause  the  elders  of  the  church  commaund  it; 

He  will  not  crosse  in  baptisme  i  none  shall  flght 
Under  that  banner,  if  lie  may  withstand  it ; 

Nor  ont  of  antient  fathers  Latine  cite, 
The  cause  may  b"  he  doth  not  understand  it. 

His  followers  preach  all  faith,  and  by  their  worket 

Ton  would  not  jndge  them  cathoiickes,  but  TnrkM. 

He  can  endure  no  organs,  but  is  vext 
TV)  heare  the  qniristers  shrill  antheamea  ting; 

He  blames  degrees  in  th'  accademy  next. 
And  'gainst  the  liberal  I  arts  can  scripture  bring. 

And  «hen  his  titngue  hath  runne  besioe  the  text. 
You  can  perceive  him  his  loud  clamours  ring 


'Gainst  honest  pastimes,  and  with  pittious  phrase 
Raile  agaiust  hunting,  hawking,  cockes,  ana  pUies. 
Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  Cant,  iv,  50,  he 


To  PURL,  V,  To  curl,  or  run  in  circles ; 
hence  ^* purling  stream,"  possibly, 
meant  dimpled,  or  eddying,  though 
now  usually  thought  to  allude  to  its 
sound.  Yet  lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a 
"/)Mr/t?i^  sound."  See  Todd.  Here, 
however,  it  must  describe  motion : 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin,  winding  breath,  which  purVd  up  to  the  sky. 

Sh.  Rape  oflAur. 

PurVdt    in    the    following  passage, 
means  laced ;  from  purl,  a  border : 

Is  thy  skin  whole  ?  art  thou  tkoipnrrd  with  scabs? 

B.  /  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  i,  8. 

PURL,  8,  A  circle  made  by  the  motion 
of  a  fluid.  The  following  passage 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Malone,  to 
confirm  that  sense  of  the  word ;  which 
it  certainly  does : 

Whose  stream  an  easie  breath  doth  seem  to  blow. 
Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purlu. 
As  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curies. 

Drayton's  Mortimeriadoa. 

See  Malone's   Shakesp.  by  Boswell, 

XX,  p.  187. 

[A  sort  of  fringe,  or  border.] 

u^  v^oiiong  in  cnrioiu  Italian  parkf,  or  French 
ooidon,  it  ii  not  worth  the  while. 

3VMiqfaUTra4U<,\«Sl. 


\ 


PUBLET,  for  porlien.  A  certain  dii- 
trict. 

With  all  ameroementi  due 
Toineh  ai  hunt  in  vuriey,  this  is  aonetliiiif. 

Ami.  MuM^i  L.  &.,  O.  PL^p.  841 
tWith  harriots  of  all  such  as  dae,  qnatenns  whoieife 
And  min*d  bawds,  with  all  amereements  doe 
Tb  such  as  hnnt  in  pwiy,  thia  is  something. 
With  mine  own  game  resenr'd. 

QaMlfndom»dB4inuiri9,\m 

PURPLES,  9.  One  of  the  names  for  a 
speciea  of  orchis,  probably  the  orchit 
maseulut  or  early  purple,  a  common 
English  flower ;  which,  from  the  form 
of  its  root,  had  several  fandfol,  and 
not  very  decent  names. 

or  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisiea,  and  long  furpki, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

Bat  oar  old  maids  do  deiad  men*s  fingen  call  them. 

HamL,  iv,  7* 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  an  old  ballad, 
where  they  are  called  dead  mem 
thumbs.  See  Lyte,  and  (Gerard,  in 
Orchis.  Purples  was  also  the  name 
of  a  disease. 

PURPOOLE.  Latin  PurpuUa,  A  lu- 
dicrous synonym  for  Gray's-inn,  in- 
troduced in  that  curious  specimen  of 
ancient  jocularity,  the  Gesta  Gray- 
orum.  See  Nichols's  Progresses  of 
Eliz.,  vol.  ii.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  name  of  the  manor,  which  was 
purchased  of  the  lords  Gray  of  Wilton. 
Selden  says  that  the  estate  *'wss 
passed  by  indenture  of  bargain  and 
sale,  bearing  date  12  Aug.,  21  Hen. 
VIII  (1506)— by  the  name  of  the 
manor  of  Portpole,  otherwise  called 
Gray's  Inne." 

To  PURSE.     To  rob,  or  take  purses. 

Why  I'll  pMfM :  if  that  raise  me  not  I'll  bet  at  Bowliitf 
Alleys.  B.i-Fl.  Seornf.  L,  U- 

This  is  a  singular  use  of  the  word. 
To  purse,  meant,  and  still  means,  "to 
put  money  into  a  pnrae;"  but 
honestly,  as  well  as  otherwise. 

tZonam  peididit :  he  hath  left  his  purge  in  his  olher 
hose.  WithaW  Dictionary,  ed.  ISH  P-  SM. 

PURTENANCE,  s.  Explained  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  pluck,  that  is,  the 
intestines  of  an  animal,  usnally  sold 
with  the  head.  See  Exodua,  zii,  9. 
Hence  the  virords  are  joined  together 
in  the  following  passage : 

But  for  this  time,  I  wul  only  handle  the  Atad  and 
purtenance,  ^Hf*  M*daa,  i,  9. 

But  it  properly  means,  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  creature;  being  abbre- 
TiaXftdi  ItQitOL  a]^ptfr^efiaiie«,   that  is, 
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•  what  appertains  to  it.  Hence  it  is 
panned  npon  by  Lyly,  to  mean  the 
ornaments  of  the  head.  See  Johnson. 
Appurtenance,  and  appertenance,  are 
both  met  with  in  autliors. 

To  PURVEY.  To  provide.  In  modem 
times  usually  applied  to  supplying 
provisions;  by  Spenser  used  other- 
wise: 

CHto  no  oddi  to  your  foes,  bot  doe  jrarMy 
Tounelf  of  twonL  before  that  bloody  day. 

fPUSH.     A  pustule ;  a  boil. 

He  that  was  praiicd  to  his  hart,  shoold  have  a  push 
rise  upon  his  nose.  Baeom's  Buaps. 

little  tamoara  are  called  of  them  litle  eminences  or 
^pcanngs.  or  breakings  out  called  pusk«$,  whieh  are 
oomnonly  seene  in  the  skinne  and  tlie  ottcrmost 
parts  of  the  bodie. 

lUmmgVs  Method  ofPhgtUk,  1634. 

fPUSH-A-PIKE.  An  old  name  of  a 
game. 

Since  only  those,  at  kick  and  caff. 
Are  beat,  that  cry  they  have  enoagh ; 
But  when  at  push  a  ptte  ire  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day. 

Hudibrtu  Reditivtu,  1707. 

fPUT.     To  put  aside.    Vemey  Papers, 

p.  222. 
fPUT.     The  name  of  a  game  at  cards, 

DOW  obsolete. 

Well,  all  this  ean't  be  helpt.  Bat  the  deva's  in  the 
cards,  that's  plain.  Uda  bnd,  I've  play'd  at  fmt  a 
thousand  times,  and  a  thousand  to  tnat,  but  I  never 
bad  such  cursed  lack  before. 

WomM  tunCd  Bully,  1675. 
I've  learnt  of  my  betters,  to  steal  from  my  wife. 
If  ayhap  with  my  neighboar  I'll  dost  it  away, 
Itaybi^  phiy  at  putt,  or  some  other  such  play. 

Song,  i»  th«  Amary. 

fPUT  CASE.  An  idiomatic  phrtse, 
equivalent  to,  let  us  suppose. 

It  is  a  phune  ease,  whereon  I  mooted  in  oar  Temple, 
and  thiU  was  this :  put  ems*  there  be  three  brethereu, 
John  a  Nokes,  John  a  Nash,  and  John  a  Stile. 

Rttumefrom  Pematsus,  1606. 
Put  tmae  I  have  a  mistris  in  store  for  you;  to  whom 
I  Bsay  eommend  you  upon  my  own  ereoit,  and  under* 
take  for  yoor  entertainment  and  means  bv  my  own 
pforse.  Brorn^i  Northern  Lust, 

To  PUT  A  GIRDLE  ROUND.  To  go, 
or  travel  round  any  given  space. 
There  is  nothing  obscure  in  this 
phrase,  nor  is  it  properly  obsolete ; 
bat  the  commentators  on  Mids.  N. 
Dream,  ii,  2,  have  clearly  enough 
shown  thtt  it  was  particularly  current 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  so  as  almost 
to  be  proverbial.  To  the  numerous 
instances  which  they  have  given,  add 
this: 

MalUaki  I  M<  c  f<r47«  about  Snope. 

One  of  the  best  of  Bancroft's  bad 
epigrams  tarns  on  admiral  Drake's 


making  the  earth  a  girdle.     B*  i, 
Ep.  206. 
tPUTTING-IN.    A  port. 

It  is  a  voyage,  but  short  and  easie  to  finish,  if  yon 
meete  with  an  honest  and  skilfuU  pilot  that  knowet 
the  right  putti$tgs-iut  the  watering  places,  and  the 
havens.  Dekko's  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

PUT  ON,  for  put  your  hat  on,  be 
covered.  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown 
plainly  that  this  is  a  familiar  phrase 
with  Massinger;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect other  instances  of  it : 

Well  observed. 
Put  <m;  well  be  familiar,  and  discourse 
A  little  of  this  arpment.  Duke  o/MUum,  iv,  1. 

And  thou,  when  I  stand  bare,  to  say  put  <m; 
Or,  father,  you  forget  yourself. 

New  W.  topetjf  0.  D.,  iii,  8. 
Mr.  Ooldwire,  and  Mr.  Tradewell, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?    Put  on. 
Ishin' 
lord. 
The  rudeness  of  our  manners. 


0.  With  your  lordship's  favour.    L.  I'll  have  it  so. 
T.  Your  will,  my  lord,  excuses 

MO 


C!(yJfaJ.,v.S. 

It  now  generally  means  to  "  get  on," 
to  move  more  quickly. 
-fTo  PUT  ON.     To  instigate. 

These  two  as  the  king  concrived,  put  him  on  to  that 
foul  practise  snd  illusion  of  Sathans. 

Apothegms  of  King  Juwtss,  1669. 

PUT-PIN,  *.  The  childish  game,  more 
usually  called  push-pin. 

Playing  at  put-pin,  doting  on  some  glasse. 

Marston,  Sat.,  B.  iii.  Sat.  8. 

t^o  PUT  IT  UP.  To  submit  to  it ;  to 
bear  with  it. 

Aor.  Sir,  be  patient. 

Srg.  You  Ive  in  your  throat,  and  I  will  not 
Aor.  To  what  purp«ise  is  this  impertinent  madnesse  f 
Pray  be  milder. 

Org.  Your  uothrr  was  a  whore,  and  I  will  not  j>ii/  it 
up.  Randolph's  Musrs  Looking-Glasse,  1643. 

Potl.  Good  Mr.  Slirer  speake  to  him  to  take  it, 
Sweet  Mr.  Shape,  joyne  with  him. 
Slie.  Nay,  be  once 
C'rerurJ  by  a  woman. 
Sha.  Come,  come,  you  shall  take  it. 
Potl.  Nay  faith  you  shall ;  here  put  it  up,  good  sir. 
Hear.  Upon  intreaty  I'm  content  for  once; 
But  make  no  custome  oTt ;  yoa  doe  presome 
Upon  my  easie  foolishnesse. 

CartumghPs  Ordittarp,  1661. 

fPUTEN.  This  term,  which  puzzled 
Gifford,  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  p.  139: 
"  They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all, 
private,  to  practise  in  for  the  making 
of  the  patoun."  Tobacco  is  the 
theme,  and  patoun  was  merely  a 
species  of  tobacco.  The  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, a  MS.  poem,  written 
between  the  years  1600  and  1614, 
has  several  allusions  to  it,  of  which 
the  following  is  decisive : 

Putmy  transformed  late  into  a  planta. 
Which  no diirargioD  willingly  will  waatet 
Tbbacco  cald,  most  soveraigne  herbe  approrod^ 
And  nowe  of  evtorj  fsUnaXfttnAq  Vn«L 
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A  PUTTER  OUT.  One  who  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad.  A  ridicu- 
lons  kind  of  gambling,  practised  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  engaged  in 
long  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  of  receiving 
great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 
home."  Of  course,  if  they  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited. 
A  very  usual  proportion  was  five  for 
one ;  but  it  would  be  greater,  the  more 
hazardous  and  long  the  voyage.  To 
this  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passaee : 

Or  tnat  there  were  such  men 
WhoM  heads  itood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we 

find 
Eiich  fitter  out  on  five  for  one^  will  bring  ns 
Good  warrant  of.  Temp.^  iii,  3. 

That  is,  "  every  traveller  will  war- 
rant." 

I  do  intend,  this  jear  orinbilee  coming  on,  to  travel: 
and  because  1  wul  not  altogether  go  npon  expence,  1 
am  determined  to  put  forth  some  fiTe  thousand  pound, 
to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my 
wife,  myself,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  cuurt  at 
Constaniiuople.  If  all,  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in 
the  journey,  'tis  gone ;  if  we  be  successful,  why  there 
will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain 
time  with.  Jona.  Bo.  Man  out  of  Hum.,  ii,  8. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  tliree  for 
one.  In  his  epigram,  entitled.  On 
the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson  speaks  of 
a  man, 

Who  gave,  to  take  at  his  return  from  hell, 

His  three  for  one.  ^iffr»  1^> 

Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  mentions 
an  instance  of  four  for  one,  in  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  putters  out,  the 
receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

Jd  duos  anontfmoi,  Venetiit  reduces. 
ExpeuBHs  quudruplex  ut  oompensutio  vobis 

Bedderei,  ad  Venetos  instituisiis  iter. 
Unde  lucro  simnl  ac  vestro  rediistis,  amid 

Gaudebaut  damno  vos  rediisse  suo. 

Epigr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  79. 

John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet, 
appears  to  have  taken  several  journeys 
upon  the  plan ;  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  unable  to  recover  his  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the 
persons  who  owed  them  rich.  Hence 
his  indignant  satire  against  them,  en- 
titled, "A  Ktcksie-winsie,*'  &c. 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke. 

And  gave  out  ooyue,  and  many  a  hundred  books, 

Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promis'd  me 

To  give  mt  five  for  one,  aomtfoure,  some  three: 

But  now  these  nounds  no  otner  pay  affords 

TbMn  ahiftUig,  scomefrUl  lookea,  and  teurvy  words. 

ToilUSMUUr. 


The  books  which  he  gave  out  were 
books  of  his  own  production,  instead 
of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  hope  to  gire,  and  doe  me  good. 
They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelve  pence,  and  were 

boond 
To  give  a  crowne,  an  an^pell,  or  a  ponnd. 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  they  list ; 
They  past  their  wordes,  or  freely  set  tneir  fUt 
Tlius  got  I  sixteene  hundred  hands  and  fifty, 
A  summe  I  did  suppose  was  somewhat  thriny. 

nu.,  p.  S9,  b. 

He  confesses  that  betook  his  journeys 
only  for  this  gain.     He  adds, 

Fonre  thousand  and  five  hundred  bookes  I  g«f« 
To  many  an  honest  man,  and  many  a  knave.       lUd. 

In  a  prose  address  following,  he  alleges 
that  "the  summes  were  but  small, 
and  very  easie  for  them  (in  generall) 
to  pay:'*  yet  would  do  him  "a  par- 
ticular good  to  receive."  What  is 
strange,  he  estimates  the  number  of 
these  faithless  debtors  at  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  yet  he  begins  by 
thanking  some  who  had  punctually 
paid.  What  a  task  it  must  have  been 
to  make  agreements  with  ao  many! 
Subjoined  to  this  Satire  is  '*  A  Defence 
of  Adventures  upon  Retomea,"  in 
plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances  qaoted  by 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  first 
passage. 
PUTTOCK,  *.  A  kite.  Skinner,  Min- 
shew,  and  others,  derive,  tt  most  im- 
probably, from  buteo,  which  would 
make  it  a  buzzard.  Merrett*8  Pinax, 
and  other  authorities,  confirm  it  as  a 
kite.  It  is  directly  so  called  in  the 
two  following  examples : 


Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  fnMoet^t 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dMd, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak. 

lake  as  a  puttocke  having  spied  in  flifht 
A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  a  hill. 
Whose  other  wine,  be. 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  lieentioin  wfll. 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  Tsine. 

8fem$.F.q,,^,^U. 

Being  considered  as  a  base  kind  of 
hawk,  the  puttoek  was  despised  in 
proportion  to  the  high  estimation  of 
that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  used  u 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  baae  and 
contemptible  person. 
So  Imogen,  comparing  Poathomai 
and  Cloten,  saya, 

O  blest  that  I  might  not!  I  ehoM  an  eagle, 

knd  didavoid  a  futtoek.  C^mk^  i.  1 
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Theraites  also,  in  his  abuse  of  Mene- 
lans: 

Tio  be  a  dog,  a  nnle,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
an  ovi,  a  fuftock,  or  a  herring  without  a  ro»— I  would 
not  care:  but  to  be  aMenelaai, — I  would  conepire 
acainst  destiny.  Tro.  and  Cre*».,  v,  1. 

Was  it  your  Megs  of  Westminster's  courage  that 
rescued  me  from  tne  Poultry  putioett,  indeed. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  ri,  102. 

PUZZEL,  or  PUSLE,  *.  A  filthy  drab; 
derived  by  Minshew  from  puzzolente, 
Italian. 

Pucelle  or  putzel,  dolphin  or  dog-ftsh, 

Y<mr  beans  111  stamp  out  with  my  horses  heels. 

1  Hen.  ri,  i,  4. 
Vo  nor  yet  any  droyle  or  pwuel  in  the  country,  but 
will  carry  a  nosegay  in  her  hand. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Ahutu. 
Bome  filthy  queans,  especially  our  fwulcs  of  Paris, 
vie  this  other  theft. 

Stepk.  Apolfor  Herod.,  1607,  p.  98^ 

Steevens  quotes  also,  for  this  word, 
Ben  Jonson's  commendatory  verses 
addressed  to  Fletcher,  on  his  Faithful 
Shepherdess: 

Lsdy  or  putiU,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

Bat  the  right  reading  in  that  place,  is 
pucelle.  See  the  old  editions,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Old  Laneham 
seema  to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in 
ridicule  of  certain  country  wenches, 
who  affected  to  represent  pucelles,  or 
real  maids. 

Then  three  prety  putth,  as  bright  ax  a  breast  of 
baoon,  of  a  thirtie  yeere  <dd  apees  [i.  e.  a  piece]. 

Letter  from  Kenilworlk. 

PYE.     See  Pie.      See  By  Cock  and 

PTE. 

PYNE.    See  Pine. 

PY0NIN6S,  s.  Works  of  pioneers; 
military  works  of  strength. 

Which  to  ontbarre,  with  painefnU  fyoaiiMV, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mouim. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,II,  X,SS. 

PYRAMIDES,  and  PYRAMIS,  *.  A 
pyramid.  Usage  was  long  in  fluc- 
tuation with  regard  to  these  words, 
which  have  finally  settled  into  the 
current  term  pyramid.  Drayton  uses 
piramidei,  both  as  singular  and  plu- 
ral* 


be,  above  then  all,  himielf  that  songfat  to 
nise 

Upon  some  mountain  top,  like  a  piramidei. 
Onr  Talbot  Polyolb.,  xnii,  p.  lOlS. 

Tbongh  Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  flnt  did 

raise. 
How  floorisbing  with  fanes  and  prood  pirnmidet. 

/»M(..xiii.p.92S. 

We  find  it  singular  in   another   in- 
atance : 

Than  art  now  bnildinj  a  seeond  jiymiiiM  in  the  air. 

Srmitkm,  amn0g  ^  Hiitoriei. 

But  in  general  it  was  plural,  as  being 
the  regular  plural  otpyramu : 


Rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramidet  my  gibbet, 
Aud  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Ant.  tnd  CUop.^  t,  S. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
it  was  singular  here,  as  gibbet,  in  the 
singular,  is  joined  with  it.  Other 
authors  have  used  it  plurally : 

Besides  the  ntes,  and  high  flyramticv, 
That  Julius  Caesar  brought  frum  Africa. 

Marhw's  Doctor  Patutns,  Anc.  Dr.,  i,  48. 
Yon  statelv,  true,  snd  rich  piramidet. 

Lodge'e  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  sign.  A  8. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  pyramid : 

They  take  tlie  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  ^ramii. 

Ant.andCl.,i\,l. 

And  even  pyramises.  Ibid.  But  that 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  intended 
perversion  of  the  word,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramid 
was  also  in  frequent  use.  See  the 
examples  in  T.  J. 
PYRRIE,  8,  A  violent  storm,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  swell  of  the  sea ;  "storm 
of  wind,"  and  ''pyrrie  of  the  sea," 
appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.     See  Pierie. 


Q. 


Q,  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  farthing, 
in  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford. 
See  Cue.  This  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  following : 

R  What  gave  you  the  boy  that  had  found  your  pen- 

knife? 

L.  I  gave  him  a  quu  cee,  and  some  walnuts. 

Hoole's  Corderiua,  1657.  p.  157. 

The  boy  means  that  he  gave  him  a 
small  portion  of  bread  or  drink  (for 
eee  might  mean  either)  value  a  q. 
The  Latin  is,  "Dedi  sextantem,"  &c. 

Bather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money,  for  thou  wilt 
then  go  for  a  q.  Ljffy'a  Mother  Bombie,  iv,  8. 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  ia 
Halfpenny, 
QUAE,  s.  Some  kind  of  small  fish. 
Minshew  says,  an  eel-pout  j  which, 
according  to  Ray's  Nomenclator, 
should  mean  a  lamprey;  but  is  de- 
scribed by  Minshew,  under  powt, 
more  like  a  bull- head,  or  miller's- 
thumb,  *' Corpora  enim  anguillam, 
ore  ranam  refert."  Minshew,  It 
seems  to  have  been  also  a  temporary 
name,  in  the  univeraitiesy  for  any- 
thing imperfect. 
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A  PUTTER  OUT.  One  who  deposited 
money  on  going  abroad.  A  ridicu- 
lous kind  of  gambling,  practised  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
which  is  thus  explained :  "  It  was 
customary  for  those  who  engaged  in 
long  expeditions  to  place  out  a  sum 
of  money,  on  condition  of  receiving 
great  interest  for  it  at  their  return 
home."  Of  course,  if  they  returned 
not,  the  original  deposit  was  forfeited. 
A  very  usufd  proportion  was  five  for 
one ;  but  it  would  be  greater,  the  more 
hazardous  and  long  the  voyage.  To 
this  Shakespeare  idludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passaee : 

Or  that  there  were  sach  men 
WhoM  heads  itood  in  their  breasta  ?  which  now  we 

find 
Each  puller  out  on  jive  for  one,  «ill  bring  oa 
Good  warrant  of.  Temp.,  iii,  S. 

That  is,  "  evety  traveller  will  war- 
rant." 

I  do  intend,  thia  Tear  of  inbilee  coming  on,  to  travel : 
and  becaoae  1  will  not  altogether  go  npon  expence,  1 
am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five  thoutana  pound, 
to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my 
wife,  myaelf,  and  my  dog,  from  the  Turk'a  court  at 
Constantinople.  If  all.  or  either  of  us,  miscarry  in 
the  journey,  'tis  gone ;  if  we  be  successful,  why  tliere 
will  be  Ave  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to  entertain 
time  with.  Jons.  Sv.  Man  oul  of  Hum.,  ii,  8. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  tliree  for 
one.  In  his  epigram,  entitled,  On 
the  famous  Voyage,  Jonson  speaks  of 
a  man, 

VHio  gave,  to  take  at  his  retom  from  hell, 

His  three  for  out.  ^ifff.,  1S4. 

Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  mentions 
an  instance  of  four  for  one,  in  which, 
to  the  credit  of  the  putters  out,  the 
receivers  rejoiced  to  pay  the  interest : 

jid  duos  anonymot,  Fenetiii  reduces. 
ExpeusHs  quadniplex  ut  oonipensiitio  Tobis 

Reddcret,  ad  Venctos  instituisiis  iter. 
TJnde  lucro  simul  ac  vestro  rediistis,  amici 

Gaudubaut  damno  tos  rediissc  sno. 

Jijiigr.,  B.  ii,  Ep.  79. 

John  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet, 
appears  to  have  taken  several  journeys 
upon  the  plan ;  but  when  he  returned 
he  was  unable  to  recover  his  money, 
though  the  sums  were  small,  and  the 
persons  who  owed  them  rich.  Hence 
his  indignant  satire  against  them,  en- 
titled, "  A  Kicksie-winsie,"  &c. 

Hiese  toylesome  passagea  I  nndertooke. 
And  gave  out  coyue,  and  many  a  hundred  booke. 
Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promis'd  me 
To  give  mt  five  for  one,  womefoure,  some  tkre€: 
But  now  these  hounds  no  otner  pay  affords 
ThiB  ahifling,  scomefUl  lookes,  and  scurvy  words. 

Totk$  Bsaisr. 


The  books  which  he  gave  cot  were 
books  of  his  own  production,  instead 
of  a  deposit  in  money : 

They  tooke  in  hope  to  give,  and  doe  me  good. 
They  tooke  a  booke  worth  twelve  penee,  and  were 

bound 
To  give  a  crowne,  an  angelJ,  or  a  pound. 
A  noble,  piece,  or  half  piece,  what  they  list ; 
They  psst  their  wordes,  or  frvely  set  tlieir  fist 
Thus  got  I  sixteene  hundred  hands  and  fifty, 
A  summe  I  did  suppose  waa  somewhat  thrilty. 

nu.,  p.  S9,  b. 

He  confesses  that  betook  his  journeys 
only  for  this  gain.     He  adds, 

Fonre  thousand  and  five  hundred  bodiea  I  gave 
To  many  an  honest  man,  and  many  a  knave.       Hid. 

In  a  prose  address  following,  he  alleges 
that  "the  summes  were  but  small, 
and  very  easie  for  them  (in  generall) 
to  pay:"  yet  would  do  him  "a  par- 
ticular good  to  receive."  What  is 
strange,  he  estimates  the  number  of 
these  faithless  debtors  at  seven  han- 
dred  and  fifty;  yet  he  begins  by 
thanking  some  who  had  punctually 
paid.  What  a  task  it  must  have  been 
to  make  agreements  with  so  many! 
Subjoined  to  this  Satire  is  **  A  Defence 
of  Adventures  upon  Retumes,"  in 
plain  prose. 

See  the  other  instances  quoted  by 
Steevens,  in  his  note  on  the  first 
passage. 
PUTTOCK,  s.  A  kite.  Skinner,  Min- 
shew,  and  others,  derive,  tt  most  im- 
probably, from  buteo,  which  would 
make  it  a  buzzard.  Merrett*s  Pinax, 
and  other  authorities,  confirm  it  as  a 
kite.  It  is  directly  so  called  in  the 
two  following  examples : 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puitoek*s  neet 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodinl  beak. 

2  Am.  r/,  iii,  2. 

like  as  tifuttoeke  having  spied  ia  flight 

A  gentle  falcon  sittutg  on  a  hill. 

Whose  other  wins,  be. 

The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  lieentioiis  will. 

Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine. 

Being  considered  as  a  base  kind  of 
hawk,  the  puttoek  was  despised  in 
proportion  to  the  high  estimation  of 
that  bird :  hence  it  was  often  used  ss 
a  name  of  reproach  for  a  base  and 
contemptible  person. 
So  Imogen,  comparing  Poathumoi 
and  Cloten,  says, 

0  bleat  that  I  might  not!  I  ehoM  tii m^ 

And  did  avoid  a  fsUtock.  Cfrnk^  i.  1 
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ites  also,  in  his  abnae  of  Mene- 

dog,  a  male,  a  cat,  a  fitehew,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
a  fmttoek,  or  a  faerrine  without  a  ro»— I  woald 
e :  but  to  be  a  Menelaus, — I  would  conspire 
destiny.  Tro.  and  Cre*».,  v,  1. 

your  Mere  of  Westminster*!  courage  that 
me  from  the  Poultry  puttoets,  indeed. 

Roanttg  Girl,  O.  PI.,  ri,  103. 

J,  or  PUSLE,  s.  A  filthy  drab; 
d  by  Minshew  from  puzzolente, 
]. 

or  putzel,  dolpliin  or  dog-ftsh, 

sans  111  stamp  out  with  my  horses  heels. 

1  Hen.  ri,  i,  4. 
yet  any  droyle  or  puuel  in  the  country,  but 
ry  a  nosegay  in  her  hand. 

Stuhbes,  Anat.  ofAhuei. 
llthT  queans,  especially  our  pwutles  of  Parif, 
i  other  theft. 

Sleph.  Apolfor  Herod.,  1607,  p-  98^ 

*n8  quotes  also,  for  this  word, 
Fonson's  commendatory  verses 
Bsed  to  Fletcher,  on  his  Faithful 
lerdess: 

dy  orftMt'M,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

tie  right  reading  in  that  place,  is 
>.  See  the  old  editions,  and 
of  Mr.  Gifford.  Old  Laneham 
to  use  the  word,  purposely,  in 
le  of  certain  country  wenches, 
.ffected  to  represent  pucelles,  or 
laids. 

hree  prety  puteh,  az  briglit  ax  a  breast  of 
of  a  thirtie  yeere  old  apees  [i.  e.  a  piece]. 

Letter  from  Kenilworlh. 

See  Pie.      See  By  Cock  and 

See  Pine. 
^6S,  8.     Works  of  pioneers ; 
ry  works  of  strensth. 

to  outbarre,  with  painefuU  pyoninget 
ea  to  sea  he  heapt  a  mighty  mouucL 

Spen$.F.  Q.,II,x,SS. 

[IDES,  and  PYRAMIS,  *.  A 
lid.  Usage  was  long  in  fluc- 
n  with  regard  to  these  words, 
I  have  finally  settled  into  the 
it  term  pyramid.  Drayton  uses 
idea,  both  as  singular  and  plu- 

le,  above  them  all,  himself  that  wraght  to 

M 

oQie  moontam  top,  like  a  piramdee, 

Ibot.  Folyolb.,  xnii,  p.  lOlS. 

I  Coventry  from  thenee  her  name  at  flnt  did 

nirishing  with  fiuiet  and  proud  pirumidst. 

nU.,  xiii.  p.  92S. 

nd  it  singular  in   another   in- 


rt  now  boildinj  a  second  pfrmmides  in  the  air. 
Brmitkw.  SmrMg  of  Hietoriei. 

1  general  it  was  plural,  as  being 
igolar  plural  otpyramu  s 


Bather  make 
Ify  country's  high  pyramidee  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains.  Ant.  •md  Ckop.,  t,9. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
it  was  singular  here,  as  gibbet,  in  the 
singular,  is  joined  with  it.  Other 
authors  have  used  it  plurally : 

Besides  the  gates,  and  high  Dyramiiev, 
That  Julius  Csesar  brought  from  Africa. 

Marlow*s  Doctor  Fauetns,  Anc.  Dr.,  i,  48. 
Ton  statelv,  true,  and  rich  piranddee. 

Lodg^e  Wounds  of  Civil  /Tar,  sign.  A  8. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  pyramid : 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid. 

Ant.  and  a.,ii,7. 

And  even  pyratnises.  Ibid,  But  that 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  an  intended 
perversion  of  the  word,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  man  in  liquor.  Pyramid 
was  also  in  frequent  use.  See  the 
examples  in  T.  J. 
PYRRIE,  8.  A  violent  storm,  or  per- 
haps, rather,  swell  of  the  sea ;  "storm 
of  wind,"  and  *^pyrrie  of  the  sea,'* 
appearing  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.     See  Pierie. 


Q. 


Q,  formerly  the  mark  for  half  a  farthinff, 
in  the  college  accounts  at  Oxford. 
See  Cue.  This  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain the  following : 

R  What  gave  you  the  boy  that  had  found  your  pen- 
knife? 
L.  I  gave  him  a  quu  eee.  and  some  walnuts. 

HooWs  Carderhu,  1667,  p.  1S7. 

The  boy  means  that  he  gave  him  a 
small  portion  of  bread  or  drink  (for 
eee  might  mean  either)  value  a  q. 
The  Latin  is,  <'Dedi  sextan tem,"  &c. 

Bather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money,  for  thou  wilt 
then  go  for  a  9.  ly  V  Mother  BomHe»  iv,  9. 

This  is  said  to  a  boy  whose  name  ia 
Halfpenny, 
QUAB,  8.  Some  kind  of  small  fish. 
Minshew  says,  an  eel-pout;  which, 
according  to  Ray's  Nomenclator, 
should  mean  a  lamprey;  but  is  de- 
scribed by  Minshew,  under  powt, 
more  like  a  bull-head,  or  miller^a' 
thumb,  "Corpore  enim  anguillam, 
ore  ranam  refert.*'  Minthew,  It 
seems  to  have  been  also  a  temporary 
name,  in  the  QniversitieSy  for  any- 
thing imperfect. 
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I  will  shew  jonr  higfanen 
A  trifle  of  mine  own  brain.    Ujoacan 
Imftffine  you  were  now  i'  th'  nnivereity. 
YoaHl  take  it  well  ewnufa ;  a  scholar*!  ranej, 
A  muti.    *TiB  nothinc  else,  a  very  quai. 

This  wu  the  plot  of  a  kind  of  masque 
which  he  had  written.  Quabbe  is 
also  ffiven  as  a  term  for  a  quagmire ; 
hut  that  throws  no  light  here. 
QUACKSALVER,  now  usually  abhre- 
▼lated  into  quack.  The  word  quack' 
galver  is  in  Johnson,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  there ;  but  it  has  long 
been  so  much  disused,  that  to  some 
readersi  it  might  require  explanation. 

Hie  meani  tbey  practit'd,  not  hdicnloat  charma 
To  stop  the  bloioa ;  no  oyls,  nor  balsams  bought 
Of  cheating  euacksalvers,  or  mountebanks, 
By  them  applied.  Matt.  A  Vety  Womtm,  ii,  S. 

See  Johnson. 
fT'oQUADE.  To  debase? 

Thine  errores  will  thy  worke  oonfounde. 
And  all  Uiiue  honoure  qnale. 

HalWs  HutoriaU  Bspo$tulatum,  1565. 

iTo  QUADER,  or  QUADRATE.  To 
a^ree ;  to  concord.  Literally  to  square 
with. 

The  X.  doth  not  guatUr  well  with  him,  because  it 
sounds  harshlT.  HUtory  <^  tkm  Quixote^  1675.  p.  88. 
The  earth  could  not  hare  aiforded  a  lady,  that  by  her 
discretion  and  sweetnet  could  better  quadrat$  with 
your  disposition.  HowelVt  FawMuur  Lettert. 

To  QUAIL,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  overpower, 
or  to  faint ;  sufficiently  exemplified 
in  both  senses  by  Johnson.  I  shall 
add,  however,  one  or  two  instances  of 
each.  First,  active,  to  overpower,  or 
intimidate : 

And  now  the  rampant  lion  great,  whote  only  view 

vfonld  gnaiU 
An  huncUred  knights,  tho'  armed  well,  did  Hercules 

assail.  Warner,  AH.  BngL^  B.  i,  di.  S,  p.  16. 

But  rather,  traitorously  suipriz'd. 
Doth  cowaird  poison  quail  their  breath. 

C0nM«a,O.PL,u,88O. 

2.  Neuter,  to  faint : 

The  Sonne  of  Jove  perceinng  well  that  prowene  not 

availed. 
Did  Aline  to  faint :  the  other  thought  that  he  indeed 

had  quailed.         Warn.  Alb.  Engl.,  i,  ch.  4^  p.  13. 
For  as  the  world  wore  on,  and  waxed  old. 
So  Tirtue  quaiPd,  and  vice  began  to  grow. 

Toner,  and  Oum.,  O.  YL,  ii,  185. 

It  is  often  used  in  both  ways  by 
Spenser. 
QUAIL, «.,  from  the  bird.  A  prostitute ; 
borrowed  from  the  French,  where 
eaille,  and  caille  quoiffie,  had  the 
same  meaning. 

Here's  Agamemnon— an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  quaiU.  Tro.  and  Cress^  r,  I. 

With  several  coated  quails,  and  laced  mutton,  wag- 
BMly  singing.  JUielau,  Prol.  to  B.  iv.Mottenx'sYcn 

The  quail  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
iunonous  bird ;  thence  the  metaphor : 


Thn  hut  flnsfm  of  mwWs, 
To  jwa*u  is  modest  appetite.  eU^tkantf9'B» 

Lovell  says,  **  They  are  salacious 

the  partridge,  and  breed  four  tin 

a  year."    HUt.  of  Anim.,  p.  17i 

tQUAIL-PIPE,  or  QUAIL-CALL. 

A  qtudle  pipe  or  mU  is  a  small  whistle,  and  1 
over  the  tq;>  of  it  some  writhed  wyer,  wjkidi  ss 
wrought  over  with  leather;  hold  the  whistle  i 
left  hand,  and  the  top  of  the  leather  betwei 
fure  finger  and  thumbe  of  your  right  hand. 
pulling  strei:;ht  the  said  leather,  and  letting  il 
nimblv,  it  will  sound  like  the  cry  of  a  qnaile. 
Dor.  And  here  she  eometi  give  me  your  qumi 
hark  you.  BoMdolpkU  AmynU 

QUAINT,  a.,  which  is  now  seldom 
except  in  the  sense  of  awkw 
fantastical,  had  formerly  a  mor 
▼orable  meaning,  and  was  dm 
commendation,  as  neat,  or  ele 
or  ingenious.  Johnson  has  . 
these  favorable  senses,  without 
intimation  of  their  being  now  dis 
which  is  the  fact.  See  Jok 
Those  senses  were,  however,  cert 
the  original ;  the  etymology  bein 
obsolete  French  coint,  which  u 
plained  by  Lacombe,  "  Joli,  grac 
pr^venant,  afGEible,  comis,  affabi 
and  exemplified  from  the  Boma 
la  Rose : 

Si  soet  si  eom/tf  robe  fsire 
Que  de  couleurs  y  a  cent  paiie. 

The  French  word  is  derived  b] 
Cange  from  comptus,  Latin,  i 
that  delicate  spirit,  is  called  by  ] 
pero,  in  commendation,  "  Mj  qi 
Ariel."     Temp,,  i,  2. 

But  for  a  flne,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  f 

Jour's  is  worth  ten  of  it.  Iluek  Ado  aft.  Jl 

[ore  quaint,  more  pleasing,  not  more  oommea 

-,_         ^  1km.  Sh 

Two  of  the  quaintest  swains  that  yet  have  bee 
Feil'd  their  attendance  on  the  ocean'a  qaeene. 

Broume,  Brit.  Pasi^  ii,  I 

QUAINTLY,    similarly    used.      ] 
niously,  artfully. 

A  ladder  quaintfy  made  of  cords. 

TieoGemi.  Fer 
Tia  vile  onless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordend 

Merek.ofret 

QUAINTNESS.  s.     Beauty,  elegs 
from  the  same  oriein. 

I  began  to  think  what  a  handsome  man  hn  wi 
wished  that  he  would  come  and  takeanighfsl 
with  me,  sitting  in  a  dump  to  think  of  the  qua 
of  his  personage. 

QreenPs  DioloyiM,  cited  bjr  Steevena  on 

To  QUAKE.    Used  as  an  active  vei 
shake. 

Where  senators  shall  mingle  tean  with  aailes^ 
Where  great  pathctans  shall  attend,  and  ahng 
I'  th'  end  admire:  where  kdiei ihd  be  firi&hti 
And  gladly  qmUfdhmt  molt.  Cm 
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Well  quake  tbem  at  thtt  btr 
alt  wait  for  lentenoe. 

Heyw.  Silver  Age  (1618). 
MbPi  all  the  blood  within  my  vaines. 
Ihld,,  CkaiLfor  Bemuty  (1636),  sign.  I. 

;REECH.     a  coward. 

utlesse,  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  a  quake- 
mi  boldnes,  spirit,  wit,  a  sot. 

WilhaU'  DUtionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  838. 

9,     Profession,  occupation. 

vrt  no  quality. 

unless  orinkijDg  may  be  reckoned  for  one. 
Mau.  Old  Law,  iii,  2. 
He  is  a  gentleman, 
ioliiy  [of  a  musician]  s^aks  him. 

Ibid.,  Fatal  Dowry,  iv,  2. 

rd  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
re  particularly  used  for  the 
1  of  a  player ;  which  seems 
ifirmed  by  two  passages  in 

hey  children?  [speaking  of  the  young 
they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than 
S?  ffaml.,u,i. 

.  speech  straight.  Come,  give  us  a  taste 
ty.    Come,  a  passionate  speech.       IHd. 

I  the  passages  of  Massinger, 
that  sagacious  editor : 

stand  forth  [to  Paris,  the  actor], 
eing  the  chief  of  thy  profession, 
be  quality  of  treason.  Roman  Actor,  i,  3. 
How  do  yon  like  the  quality  ? 
olish  itch  to  be  an  actor, 
)U  where  you  please.     The  Picture,  ii,  1 . 

it  was  the  technical  term 
satre. 

4iphorically,  persons  of  the 
iession,  or  fraternity : 

To  thy  strong  bidding,  task 

his  quality.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

it  to,  "Ariel,  and  all  his 
!TY.     Used  as  a  verb. 

lis,  he  was  well  qualitied, 

krgives  for  his  spear.  Chapm.  II.,  xiv,  104. 

CALL   YOU    ME?   CON- 

ME.  These  incoherent 
re  made  out  by  various  con- 
from  the  strange  text  of  the 
Ihakeapeare,  Qualtitee  cai- 
re  me,  in  Hen.  V,  act  iv, 
t  no  conjecture    came  near 

till  Mr.  Malone  suspected 
words  were  part  of  an  old 
'his  the  sagacity  and  good 
•f  his  editor,  Mr.  Boswell, 
jletely  verified,  by  recovering 
cal  song,  words  and  music, 
ford's  Musical  Companion. 
*8  from  thence,  that  the 
curiously  disfigured  by  the 
elong  to  a  four  part  glee  in 

language,  and  should    be 


read,  "Callino,  callino,  castore  me," 
which,  together  with  a  second  line, 
"Eva  ee,  eva,  loo,  lee,'*  have  been 
found  to  mean,  "Little  girl  of  my 
heart  for  ever  and  ever."  Mr.  Bos- 
well adds,  very  properly,  "  They  have, 
it  is  true,  no  great  connexion  with 
the  poor  Frenchman's  supplication, 
nor  were  they  meant  to  have  any. 
Pistol,  instead  of  attending  to  him, 
contemptuously  hums  a  song."  The 
words,  and  the  music,  in  four  parts, 
are  given  in  the  notes  on  the  place 
cited. 
fQUAME.  Perhaps  for  qualme,  sick- 
ness. 

And  for  some  lignea,  in  case  bv  erosM  catquame 
They  could  not  write,  nor  speake,  he  beare  a  panme. 
Lute's  Hutorie  qfHetiodona,  1688. 

To  QUAPP.  To  quake ;  an  old  word, 
of  Chaucer's  time,  given  as  charac- 
teristic to  Moth,  the  antiquary. 

My  heart  gan  quapp  full  ofl ! 

Ordinary,  ii,  8, 0.  PI.,  X,  236. 

QUAR,  s.  The  same  as  quarry  ;  a  pit 
whence  stone  is  cut.  Used  by  Dray- 
ton and  others. 

^  The  very  agate 

Of  state  and  polity,  cut  from  the  quar 
Of  MachiaTel ;  a  true  cornelian 
As  Tacitus  himself.  B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  \,'*t. 

Whalley  says  that  stone-pits  are  in 
some  places  called  quar-pite.  They 
are,  I  think,  in  the  west  of  England. 
Mr.  Gifford  quotes  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

Aston,  a  itone  cut  from  the  noble  quar, 
Fram'd  to  outlive  the  flames  of  civil  war. 

Poems  by  Ben  Jons.,  Jun.,  p.  79> 
f  When  temples  lye  like  batter'd  quarrs. 
Rich  in  thetf  ruin'd  sepulehers. 

CleeeUotd^s  Works. 

QUARIER,  s.  Some  kind  of  wax  can- 
dle; probably  those  of  four  in  the 
pound.  It  occurs  in  the  old  poem  of 
RomeuB  and  Juliet : 

To  Ught  the  waxen  quariers. 

The  auncient  nurce  is  preat.  C  8. 

See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i,  p.  297. 

tThe  gent,  ushers  dutye  is  to  cause  the  groomet  to 
delyver  to  the  |room  porter  all  the  remaynea  of 
torches  and  quamers.  Document,  temp.  Bd.  VI. 

QUAR'LE.  A  contraction  of  quarrel, 
in  the  sense  of  a  square  dart. 

Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  quar'le. 
To  seize  npon  bis  foe  flatt  lying  on  the  marie. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  II,  xt,  83. 

He  had  before  nsed  the  word  at 
length : 

But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrel  fell. 

7»fi.,8ta]iiaM 

See  QuABREL. 
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QUARLED,  as  an  epithet  to  poison,  if 
the  reading  is  right,  may  mean  snch 
as  was  put  on  guarleSf  or  quarrels,  to 
render  them  more  deadly. 

That  breut 
Is  turned  to  quarUd  poiton. 

Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  !▼,  889. 

-fTo  QUARR.    To  hlock  up. 

But  ai  a  miller  having  gronnd  hia  fcrist, 
Leta  dhowne  hia  flood-gatea  with  a  speedy  fall. 
And  ptarring  up  the  paaMge  therewithal!, 
The  watera  swell  in  spleene,  and  nerer  staj 
Till  by  some  cleft  they  ftnde  another  way. 

BrowtWe  Brit.  Past. 

QUARREL,  «.,  from  carreau,  a  square, 
French.  Applied  to  many  things  of 
that  shape. 

1.  A  square  dart,  thrown  from  a  cross- 
bow, on  a  larger  scale  from  an  engine, 
or  catapult.  Cooper,  in  his  Thesaurus, 
under  Pilum,  has,  ''Catapultarium 
pilum,  a  quarrel,  to  be  thrown  in  an 
engine." 

But  as  a  strong  and  justly  tempered  bow 
Of  Pymonnt  Steele,  the  more  you  do  it  bend 
Upon  recoile  doth  give  the  bigger  blow, 
And  doth  with  greater  force  uie  quarrel  send. 

Ear.  Arioit.,  xxiv,  85. 
Being  both  wel  mounted  upon  two  good  Turkey 
horses,  which  ran  so  fast  as  the  quarrel  out  of  a 
cross-bow.  Palace  ofPleas.t  vol.  ii,  U  I  b. 

Yet  it  was  often  used  for  a  common 
arrow,  as  in  the  passage  of  Spenser, 
above  cited,  in  Quar'le.  So  also 
here: 

But  firom  hia  (j^uiver  huge  a  shaft  he  hent, 
And  set  it  in  hts  mighty  bow  new  bent, 
Twanged  the  string,  out  flew  the  quarrel  long. 

Aiy.  T4US0,  vii,  103. 

So  also  B.  zi,  St.  28,  andf  elsewhere, 
as  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  2. 
I  cannot  suppose  either  arrow  or 
square  dart  to  be  meant  in  the  corrupt 
passage  of  Henry  VIII,  ii,  3,  but 
should  rather  read  with  Steevens, 

But  if  that  quarrel  fortune  to  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer. 

That  is,  "But  if  discord  happen  to 
separate  it:"  making/or/une  a  verb. 
The  first  folio  has  a  full  stop  at  quarrel, 
which  cannot  be  right.  It  was  War- 
burton  who  laboured  to  bring  in  the 
dart,  but  I  think  in  vain. 

2.  A  square,  or  lozenge  of  glass ;  as 
used  in  the  old  transom,  or  transenne, 
windows : 

The  lozange  is  a  most  beautiful  figure,  and  fit  for  thia 
purpose,  being  in  his  kind  a  quadrangle  reverst,  with 
nis  point  upward  like  to  a  quarrell  of  glasse. 

Puitenk.,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 

3 [-Another  ridiculous  foole  of  Venice  verily  thought 
i'lB  shoulders  and  buttocks  were  made  of  brittle 
fhuie,  wherfore  he  ihuuned  all  occniTenla,aud  never 
aant  nt  downe  to  meat,  leii  he  thonld  \iiav«  Ymiken 


his  crackKng  hiBder  parti:  nor  ever  dimt 
abroad,  lest  the  fdaaier  ahould  have  oragfat  1 
him,  and  l^ve  used  him  for  quareh  andpanes. 

Of  tick  Glms9e  efHwmon 

This  and  quarry  are  said  to  be  st 
use  among  glaziers,  in  the  i 
sense: 

Ha  would  break  dee  some  fortvpooiida  in  eaae 
And  in  five  hundred  yeara,  undo  the  kingdom ; 
I  have  cast  it  up  to  a  quarrel. 

B.  and  FL  Niet  TaJtom 

3.  What  is  now  called  a  q[uarf 
stone,  was  sometimes  termed  a  qua 
probably,  from  the  stones  \ 
squared  at  it : 

"  Paid  for  stone  and  expencea  at 
quarrel — William  Johnson  ridio 
the    quarrel,    &c.,*'  often    repei 
Account  of  the  Expencea  of  Bui 
Louth  Spire,  ArchaoL,  z,   70. 
was  early  in  the  1 6th  century. 
Quoted  also  in  Britton's  Architec 
Antiq.,  vol.  iv,  page  2. 
QUARRELOUS,  a.     Quarrelsome. 

Ready  in  Kibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarreious  as  the  weaieL  Cjfmi 

Though  proof  oft'times  makea  lovers  fuarrelom 

6m 
Be  not  ouarrehut^  or  sory,  for  the  death  of  a 
and  a  ribald.  Stomas  Awa.^ 

QUARRIE,   or  QUARRY.      Anyl 
hunted  by  dogs,  hawks,  or  other 
the  game    or    prey    sought, 
etymology      has      been       varii 
attempted,   but  with    little  sac 
From  the  following  example,  we 
perhaps     infer,     Uiat     quarry 
originally  the  square,   or    inci< 
(carrSe),  into  which  the    game 
driven  (as  is  still  practised  in 
countries),  and  that  the  applicati* 
it  to  the  game  there  caught,  i 
natural  extension  of  the  term :  i 
gradually  became  applied  to  gui 
all  kinds. 

The  vii  of  Auguste  was  made  a  fcnenll  h< 
with  a  toyle  raysed,  of  foure  or  five  myles  in  I 
80  that  many  a  deere  that  day  waa  broagh 
quarrie.  Holituked,  vol.  li,  P  p  p  p  8,  c 

The  word  has  been  common  in  po 
use,  in  all  ages  of  our  language, 
even  now  is  not  quite  disused 
was  particularly  used  in  falconry 

The  stone-dead  quarry  falls  ao  forciblye. 
That  it  rebounds  against  the  lowly  plaine. 

Spcns.  P.  Q.,l\ 
fWhen  I  was  a  freshman  at  Oxford  1643  I  wi 
to  go  to  Christ  Church  to  see  king  Cbarli 
supper,  where  I  once  heard  him  aay,  Tha 
was  hawkine  in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  the 
and  found  tne  covy  of  partrtdgea  falling  u 

hawk;  and  I  do  remember  thia  exr ~ 

nVl.**  anil  will  swear  apoa  the  book 
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my  chamber,  I  told  thit  ttory  to  my  tator ; 
rbat  covey  wu  London." 

Jmbrey**  MisceUanieit  p.  88. 
r  chryttal  pyramid  he  takes, 
menUl  waten  dipt  abore ; 
ad  extini^oiaber  be  maket, 
ids  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 
DryeUn't  Annus  Mirabilis,  4to.  1688,  p.71. 

In  good  quart,   in  good 
n. 

b  our  Lord,  synce  in  good  quarti 
by  me  now  as  thow  art. 

MS.  Pom$,  temp.  Bit*. 

*or  fonrth  part,  or  division. 

Uunber  did  posaesse  the  westerns  quart. 

Spent.  F.  Q..  II.  x,  14. 

TBCU,  or  QUARDECU.  A 
coin,  being,  as  the  term  ex- 
a  fourth  part  of  their  crown, 
ace  says  a  quarter  of  their 
)wn,  and  estimates  it  at  fifteen 
Ulustr,,  i,  323.  In  old  books, 
ily  printed  cardecu. 

uart^ecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his 

AIT*  fT.,  iv,  8. 
ptart-d'eeu  for  yon.  Ibid.,  v,  S. 

these  places  the  folio  has  car- 
he  other  is  the  interpretation 
ditors.     See  Cakdecu. 

>  namenms  as  those  financiers,  and  swarms 
fflcers,  which  belong  to  the  revenues  of 
hich  are  so  many  that,  their  fees  being 
e  comes  not  a  quardeeu  in  eveir  crown, 
the  king's  coffers,  which  is  but  tue  fourth 
Howell,  Londintfpolu,  p.  372. 

[UFACE,  s.  A  countenance 
larts  averted.  Shakespeare 
)f  half -faced  fellowship  ;  this 
aore  disdainful. 

t  this  dross  carry  what  price  it  will, 
noble  ignorants,  and  let  them  still 
>pou  scorned  verse  their  quarter-face. 

B.  Jon*.  Forest.,  Epist.  13. 

5R.STAFF.  A  long  staff 
a  weapon,  and  carried  chiefly 
ters.  In  combat  it  was  held 
aiddle,  so  as  to  strike  with 
id. 

{«  quarter-ttaffe  those  armed  go ; 

>t  an  arrow  from  a  twannng  bow. 

Ttius  his  Sophompaneai,  6y  Uoldsmitk,  1840. 

Mentioned   as    a    humble 
liquor,  used  by  rustics. 

)bame,  and  meade  chenmk, 
tse  quaste  by  pesants  dnuuc. 

Ptmlyeo,  or  Bunna  Bed-Cap,  1809. 

aspect  that  this  is  merely  a 
i  for  qaafft^  or  drink.     Such 
is  easy,  and  seems  to  have 
I  in  other  instances ;  as 

or  stay,  weHl  9«m#0,  or  any  thinf. 

Marst4m*s  Wkalyou  wiO,  act  iL 

3  old  quarto  reads  quasse.  So 
mer's  translation  of  the  Morise 
im,  we  read  of  *'  the  law'  of 


quassinff,*'  "  either  drink,  or  rise  and 
go  thy  waie,"  sign,  E  4,  where  quaffing 
is  indispensable.  Q^affy  as  a  sub- 
stantive, is  not  perhaps  common,  but  it 
might  be  used  by  a  very  natural  licence. 
QUAT,  8,  A  pimple,  or  spot  upon  the 
skin ;  metaphorically,  a  diminutive 
person,  or  sometimes  a  shabby  one. 
Now  vulgarly  called  a  scab. 

The  leaves  [of  coleworts]  Uid  to  by  themselves,  or 
bruised  with  barley  meale,  are  good  for  the  inflam- 
mations, and  soft  swellings,  buminn,  tmpoatumes, 
and  chderick  sores  or  quatt,  like  i^eales  and  lea- 
prys,  and  other  griefes  of  the  skin. 

Langham,  Oarden  ofHeaUk,  p.  158. 
I  have  rubbed  this  young  qual  almost  to  the  sense. 
And  be  grows  angry.  OtkeUo,  v,  I. 

Whether  he  be  a  young  quai  of  the  first  yeare'a 
revennew,  or  some  austere  and  suUen-fisced  steward. 

Deiker,  CMT*  H.  B.,  chap.  7 
0  young  quat  f  inoontiuence  is  plagued  in  all  erea* 
tures  in  the  world.  DetiPe  Law  Case,  18S8- 

Quat  also  is  used  for  the  sitting  of  a 
hare ;  a  corruption  of  gquat : 

Procure  a  little  sport, 
And  then  be  put  to  the  dead  quat. 

Wkile  Devil,  Uo.  H. 

To  QUAT.  To  satiate.  In  this  sense 
Grose  has  it  twice  in  his  Provincial 
Glossary,  but  writes  it  quot. 

But  as,  to  the  stomach  ^fM/<«i  with  dainties,  aU  deli- 
cates  seemc  qneasie.  Bupkuee,  C  8  b. 

Had  Philotimus  been  served  in  at  the  first  course, 
when  your  stomach  was  not  quatted  with   other 
daintier  fare. 
Philotimus,  4to,  1588;  British  BibUograpker,  ti,4S9. 

QUATCH,  a.     Squat,  or  flat. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  the 
pin  buttock,  the  quatek  buttock,  the  brawn  buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  AlFs  WeU,  ii,  3. 

Probably  a  corruption  of  squat. 
tQUATER  COUSENS. 

Quater  eousens,  those  that  are  in  the  last  degree  of 
kiudi-ed,  or  fourth  oousens.  But  we  commonly  say, 
such  persons  are  not  quater  eousens,  when  tliey  are 
not  good  friends.  Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

QUAYE-MIRE,  now  called  quagmire. 
A  bog,  or  slough  ;  from  to  quave,  or 
quaver. 

But  it  was  a  great  deepe  marriah  or  quavemyre. 

Nortk's  Flat.,  411.  A. 
In  midst  of  which  a  xaxL^dit  punenure  was, 
Into  the  same  my  horse  did  fall,  and  Uy 
Up  to  the  bellie,  which  my  flight  did  stay. 

Mirr.  for  Maffist.,p.  658. 

It  is  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  1699. 

fDecins  in  the  warre  against  the  Gothes  was  with  his 
whole  armie  defeated,  and  his  bodie  beinz  swallowed 
up  in  a  deepe  whiriepit,  or  qume-nUre,  could  not  be 
found.  Amwuanus  Mareellimu,  1809. 

QUAYED,  part.y  for  quailed,  or  sub- 
dued. Probably  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

Therewith  Ms  stnrdie  eooiage  soon  was  quayd. 
And  all  Idt  aenses  were  with  ioddein  dread  dinaay'd. 

Spent.  F.Q.,l,mi,l4i, 

QUE,  9.  A  small  piece  of  mQiie^^\»A 
than  a  luAf peuuy .    Cc\fi»  v^c^vx.  c>m% 
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and  explains  it,  "hfdf  a  farthing;" 
translatiDg  it  by  minututn.  Q  in  the 
comer  meant,  probably,  something 
very  small,  hidden  in  that  situation. 

Bat  why  u  Halfpenie  so  sad? 

H.  Because  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  a  peny. 

B.  Rather  pray  there  bee  no  fall  of  money. 

For  thon  wilt  then  go  for  a  que.     Lyfy's  Com^  C  c  9. 

See  Cues  and  Gees,  and  Q  itself. 
QUEACH.     A  thicket.     So  Coles,  in 
his  Dictionary,  *^Queach  [a  thicket] 
dumetum." 

Yet  where  behind  some  q^mck 
He  breaks  his  gall,  and  mtteth  with  his  hind. 
The  place  is  markt. 

Buuy  2/Jmbou,  4to,  E  4,  Anc  Dr.,  iii.  S86. 
In  the  nonace  of  the  world,  mankind  had  no  other 
habitation  than  woods,  groves,  and  bushy  fucaekes. 

HowiU,  LonMnop.,  p.  38S. 

Queath  has  been  found  in  the  same 
sense. 

tThen  found  they  lodg'd  a  boar,  of  bulk  extreme. 
In  Boch  a  queaeh  as  never  any  beam 
The  sun  shot  pierced.  Ckapm.  Ody$s.^  six. 

tThomiest  giuaekgt.  Ibid.,  H.  to  Pan. 

tAs  I  went  through  the  castle-yard,  I  did  chance  to 
■tumble  in  a  mieach  of  brambles,  so  as  I  did  scratch 
my  heeles  and  feet,  and  my  eay  girdle  of  gold  and 
puple.  Coote's  English  ^koolt  master,  1632. 

QUEACHY,  a.,  should  be  bushy,  from 
the  aboye,  and  so  Minshew  puts  it ; 
but  Drayton  evidently  and  uniformly 
uses  it  for  washy,  full  of  moisture ; 
or,  as  might  now  be  said,  guaahy, 

Ymm  where  the  wallowing  seas  those  queackf  washes 
drown.  Folyolh.,  967. 

Twizt  Penrith's  farthest  point  and  Goodwin^s  queaeky 
sand.  Pnd.,  «97. 

Where  Neptune  every  day  doth  powerfnllv  invade 

The  vast  and  queachy  soil,  with  hosts  of  wallowing 
waves.  Ihid.,  1166. 

The  second  passage  is  quite  decisive, 
since  no  one  can  pretend  that  the 
Goodwin  sands  are  bushy. 

tAnd  oft>times  shipwraek'd,  cast  upon  the  land. 
And  lying  breathlesse  on  the  queaeky  sand.  Drayton. 

[But  Golding  uses  it  in  its  natural 
sense,  Pref.  to  Ovid.] 

tEach  qneacMe  grove,  each  cragged  diif,  the  name 

of  godhead  tooke. 
tl  ask't  thee  for  a  solitary  plot. 
And  thou  hast  broneht  me  to  the  dismal'st  grove 
That  ever  eye  beheld ;  noe  woodnimplies  here 
Seeke  with  ttieir  agill  steps  to  outstrip  the  roe. 
Nor  doth  the  sun  sucke  from  the  qwacky  plot 
The  ranknes  and  the  venum  of  the  eurih; 
It  seemcs  frequcnticssu  for  the  use  of  men. 

Tragedy  of  JJofman,  1631 . 

QUEAN,  s.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female ;  a  slut,  a  hussey,  a  woman  of 
ill  fame.  Thought  to  be  from  the 
Saxon  cwean,  a  barren  cow. 


A  witch,  a  qutaH,  an  old  cozening  quean, 

M.  w.  r.,  iv.  8. 
A  man  can  in  his  lifetime  make  but  one  woman. 
But  he  may  make  hit  fitty  quean*  a  montb.  \ 

B.  ^Fl.Nicey«l.,ft»\.\ 


That  Troj  pcrafl'd,  that  QnAM 

cleane. 
And  that  Penelcpe  waa  but  a  queam. 

Ear.  Arioti^ 
If  once  the  virgin  eonseience  plays  the  qmm 
We  seldom  after  care  to  keep  it  clean. 

Watkyns,  in  Heyvard'e  6«mi<'»  ^ 

Used  by  Dry  den  and  Swift. 
QUEATE,  «.   Quietness,  peace ;  i 
corruption  of  quiet. 

To  whom  Cordelia  did  succeede,  not  raifcnti) 
queatf.  Wam.  AH.  B; 

^QUECH.     SeeQuicH. 

QUEEN  -  HITHE,  or  comi 
QUEEN-HIVE.  A  landing-pl 
the  Thames,  a  little  west  of  ia 
bridge.  There  was  a  legend 
queen  Eleanor,  who  sank  int 
earth  at  Charing-cross,  and 
again  in  the  Thames  at  Queen-i 

Sunk  like  the  queen,  they'll  rise  at  Quee»-ki 

Ordinary,  O.  P 
With  that,  at  Charing  cross  she  sunk 

Into  tlie  ground  ahve ; 
And  after  rose  with  life  again 
In  London,  at  Queen-kiwe. 

Evans's  Old  Batta 

What  is  alluded  to  in  the  foil 
passage  is  not  so  clear : 

I  warrant  yon,  sir,  I  have  two  ears  to  one  n 
I  hear  more  than  I  eat,  I'd  ne'er  row  by  ^ 
While  I  hv'd  else.  B.  ^  F%.  Wit  at  Mr. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Queen-hithi 
I  have  not  discovered : 


A  sleeping  watchman  here  we  stole  the  shoe 
Then  made  a  noise,  at  which  he  wakes,  and 
The  streets  are  dirty,  takes  a  Quem-kitkf  ec 

B.  /-  A  Mona.  TAot 

In  a  history  of  London  it  if 
<*  Here  was  a  place  called  Rom 
which  being  choked  with  dung 
&c.,  so  that  the  corn-dealers 
not  stand  to  dispose  of  their  i 
it  was  ordained  by  an  order  of 
mon  council  41  Edw.  Ill,  t! 
should  be  cleaned  and  pi 
Hughson,  iii,  180.  Thia  dam] 
might  occasion  colds  so  violent 
become  proverbial. 

QUEEST,  or  QUIST.  The  ring- 
"fort6  a  querula  voce,*'  says 
shew.  **A  queest  [bird]  pali 
torquatus.'*  €oIes.  Montagu 
Bewick  give  it  as  a  provincial 
Merret's  Pinax  has  it,  Qvist,  \ 
**  Palumbus,  major  torquatus." 

QUEINT,  part.     Quendied. 
says,  from  the  Saxon  acwemi, 
used  bv  Chaucer : 

Sai^VLUumnt  new  his  conge,  leeming  mcum 
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SLL.  To  kill ;  from  quellen,  or 
».  The  same  originally  as  to 
LB.  Hence  Jack  the  giant- 
•r  was  once  used  instead  of  tlie 
modern  ffiant-killer;  and  man- 
rr  meant  formerly  a  murderer. 

anede  in  depth  of  death  and  dolour's  strife, 
tdi  bimself,  had  not  his  frieudes  withstoode. 

Mirr.for  Mog. 
I  Uuroogh  despair  myself  to  quell. 

Cobl.  Fr&pkeey,  Steevens. 

iy  s.  Murder;  from  tiie  pre- 
g,  hut  not  commonly  used. 

Put  upon 
onfcy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
gruit  quelL  Maei.,  1, 7. 

iIO,  9,  Supposed  to  he  put  for 
»,  which  irt  Spanish  for  a  collar. 

ar  cat  cloth-of-gold  sleeves,  and  our juellio. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii,  1. 
II  ha'  scene 
inty  devices  in  this  kind,  baboones 
fuklUu,  and  so  forth. 

Skirlry's  Triumph  of  Peace,  1633. 

EME»  V,  To  please;  a  word 
(te  in  Spenser's  time,  and  only 
luced  here  as  revived  hy  him. 
by  Chaucer. 

lerrimake  holy  saints  doth  queme. 

Skrp.  Kal.,  May  15. 
liess  pleasures  iront  na  for  to  qutme. 
\s,hy  A.  W.,  in  Davison, repr.  1816,  voL  ii,  p. 69. 

IE,  tf.  A  mill  to  grind  corn, 
ler  hy  hand,  or  with  a  horse; 
n,  Saxon,  and  in  the  kindred 
ts.      Robin  Goodfellow  is  said 

tilk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quemt 
stleu  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum. 

Mid».N.Dr.,uA, 

\  fancied  that  the  quern  here 
t  chum  ;  hut  that  cannot  he 
»rted.  Other  commentators  have 
id  about  the  connexion  of  the 
ice.  As  they  are  all  acts  of 
mischief  here  enumerated,  I 
me  that  "  labour  in  the  quern,** 
I,  "  make  the  quern  a  labour ;" 
s,  make  the  handmill  go  labo- 

it  stands  for  a  horse-mill : 

Wherein  a  miller's  knave, 
br  his  horse  and  quern  have  room  at  will. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  B.  ii,  Song  1. 

^ord  appears  to  be  still  in  cur- 
iae in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
may  trust  Mr.  Boswell«  sen. ; 
h  Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  not : 

pped  at  a  little  hut,  where  we  saw  an  old 
griudiii^  with  the  quern,  an  ancient  Highhind 
ictit,  which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  Romans, 
ich,  being  rery  alow  in  its  opcnnon,  is  almost 
'  (OBA  into  difUA. 

Jtanr.  Jimrm.  to  B§kr^  p.  814 


QUERN-LIKE,  adj.  Acting  like  a 
mill. 

Two  equal  rows  of  orient  pearl  impale 

The  open  throat,  which,  quern-like,  grinding  small 

Th'  imperfect  food,  soon  to  the  stomach  send  it. 

Syle.  Du  Bart.,  Week  1,  Day  6. 

QUERN-STONE.  *.     Millstone. 

They  re  corns  in  quemstoans  they  do  grind. 

Stony k.  rirg.,  B.  L 

QUERPO.  From  the  Spanish  cuerpo, 
the  body.  Used  only  in  the  phrase 
in  euerpOf  signifying  in  a  close  dress, 
without  a  cloak ;  or  a  woman  without 
a  scarf. 

Boy.  mv  cloak  and  rapier;  it  fits  not  a  gentleman  of 
my  rank  to  walk  tlie  streets  in  guerpo. 

B.  /  ri.  loe^s  Cure,  ii,  1. 

In  Massinger  we  find  it  quirpo,which 
corrupt  spelling  puzzled  one  editor. 
Mr.  Gififordy    of   course,  explains  it 

rightly : 

You  ahall  se«  him  in  the  morning  in  the  galley-foisf , 
at  noon  in  the  bullion,  in  the  evening  in  quirpo. 

While  the  Spanish  dresses  were  in 
fashion,  a  cloak  was  deemed  essential; 
and  to  he  without  was  to  be  in  dis- 
habille, and  not  fit  to  appear  in 
public.  Dryden  used  the  phrase. 
See  Johnson.  A  serving  man^  says 
bishop  Earle, 

Is  cast  behind  his  master  as  fkshionably  ai  his  sword 
and  cloak  are,  and  he  is  but  in  quervo  without  him. 

Mleroeoe.,  Ckmr.  69. 
tMay  a  man  have  a  peny -worth  ?  four  a  groat? 
Or  do  the  juncto  leap  at  tmss-a-fayle? 
^      Three  tenents  clap  while  flvs  hang  on  the  taylef 
No  querpo  model  r  never  a  knack  or  wile  ? 
To  preach  for  spoons  and  whistles?  cross  or  pile? 

tin  fmrpo  hood,  or  pot-lid  hnt, 
In  lutestring  whisk,  or  rose  cravat. 

Hudikrat  BeJMnu,  1706. 
f  Amongst  the  strange  promiscuous  erowd. 
That  dress'd  in  quirpo,  hither  flow'd, 
Mon-fighting  bullies,  doth'd  in  red. 

7Wi.,foLli.l707. 
t  And  had  an  hour  or  two  bestow'd 


In  dressing;  like  a  man  of  mode, 
Till  all  things  I'd  in  quirfo  put 
ArtfuUv  on  from  bead  to  foot.    Ibii.,  vol.  L 1706. 


quirpo  put 
d  to  foot.  / 
fThus  a  zealous  botcher  in  Moreflelds,  while  he 
contriving  some  quirvo-cui  of  church-govemmenk  by 
the  help  of  his  out-fying  cares,  and  the  otaoonstieon 
of  the  Spirit,  discoveml  such  a  plot,  that  Selden 
intends  to  combats  antiquitv,  and  maintain  it  was  a 
taylors  goose  that  preservea  the  capitoL 

CUBetand,  Char,  of  a  Lomiem  Diicm.,  1647. 

QUEST,  «.,  for  inquest.  A  popular 
abbreviation,  not  yet  disused  among 
the  lower  orders. 

What  UwfuU  fwtst  havo  giv'n  thsir  rsrdiet  nn 
Unto  the  frowning  judge.  JEticA.  Ill,  i,  4 

And  covertly  witlim  the  Tower  they  calde 
A  qu«st,  to  give  such  rerdit  as  they  should. 

JftiT.Jra^.,p.890. 
Among  his  holie  sons  he  cal'd  &  quest. 
Whose  eooniel  to  ^  miM^xoSe  tiai^Ni  ^x%  'hvj  . 


Also  for  ao  inqmiy,  Ac.    See  Joho- 

QUESTANT,  a.    A  candidate,  a  Melcei 
of  any  object,  a  competitor. 

BnthD  lOuanH 
Th«  tmmt  fnattkl  ibiiBkl.       dlTi  WM,  li,l 

tqUEST-HOUSE. 

A  hu,  RpBir'd  Tilh  ficfrfODplexiini'd  |i«b>i_ 

i  raal-hxim  «l  coBplauL    Q**rla^t  BmUm, 

tQUESTIOHS.    Cu-hion*. 

Hcrmv^HtiedidituHliipimthdarpettof  theclotiK 


^  auppoR  Toq  u 
jon  biuEK  Btkrd,  pi 


Ji  put  H-Duld  yoD  Pnl 


QUESI'HAN,  or  QUESTMONGER. 
One  who  laid  informalioas,  and  made 
a  trade  of  petty  Uw-iuits.  Dr.  Johi 
eon  has  illustrated  this  word  from 
Bacon.  Coles  Latinizee  it  quceiiU 
In  ClituB'a  Whimwes,  the  Kith  sec- 
tion contains  a  long  character  of  a 
qtiettinati  (p.  122);  which  in 
waa  an  old  name  for  a  sideS' 
or  asHisUnt  to  the  churchwardens. 
See  Blount's  Glossographia,  ii 
word  Sideman.  He  is  described 
accordingly,  with  many  quaintstrokeq 
of  linmour : 

A  fttHtaau  ia  t  maji  of  uunnt  fbr  thli  jecre. — Be 

nijin;  which  «tb  iorei  fto  ttjjniictiaii  vpoD  bii 
coiucjencfi  tfl  be  hoDHt. — The  dij  at  hit  elution  it 
Dot  mon  nadj  Sat  him,  Ibui  he  ror  it.        Pp.  131^. 

He  was  alio  a  collector  of  pariah 
rents  I 

Somi  troinra  h«  hitli  uaia  hii  hind.  >hich  he 
OH,  DOT  defnte  th«  p«rith  of  huj  bouic  rent-  F.  1^. 

Hia  wife,  however,  "becomes  exalted 
according  to  the  dignitie  of  hie 
office."  Ibid.  He  wore  alao 
furred  gown."  P.  128.  When  the 
year  is  over,  "  bis  rents  are  collected, 
his  accounts  perfected,  himself  dis- 
chai^d,"  and  anoUier  elected. 
P.  129. 

Also  a  juryman,  a  person  regularly 
impanelled  to  try  a  cause ! 

ThcH  analmongeri  ^iftd  QBfde  to  UhA  hecdBi  for 

rbfrvAij  iiiii»^  ^-tubr  «ih.— They  Dilut  judicciiT 


A  peraon  who 
in  qoeet  of  another;  pecoli 
believe,  to  the  following  paaaagi 

Saiu  In  Dr  III  uid  thirtj  g(  hie  ksi^U, 
Bat  fimlruU  after  hia,  SLOt  hia  tX  f**- 

Quettrittt  ia  the  reading  of  the 
Qualert  has  been  proposed 
emendation,  bat  no  alteration  : 
neceaaary.  The  quarto  haa  911a 
which,  though  an  evident  com] 
confirms  que»lri»U. 
tZbQUBTCH.  To  shrink.  SeeQ 

Who  nuuinf  tma  Uiia  Ufs  u  bon  >  taiin 

treiK.  uid  Komijii  (he  lud^ne  Ads  of 

tbmn,  tndnFed  ILe  Duue,  aad  nerer  nufeii 

HtlUmTi  dmmiimt  MttMim 

tQUIBLET.     A  pun. 

A  ptiiitt- — A  c^tupe  pMnp;  throng   i 


.f  the  l,e,  . 


WDtDU  >i>ke<l  him  •hit  he  t;ied,  ha  loU  I 
caUrd  her  lODie  KUTTv  nuuct,  eafiof.  he  hi 
hmnllje;  Nij.lhFD  leunol  blame fonlah 
forjDD  being  a  Kutdier  uidacplaine.it  aib 
tnmble  yaox  ■lomaclte  to  imlLow  the  We. 

QUIBLIN,  t.  An  unusual  word, ' 
might  be  supposed  to  be  pu 
quibbling,  but  that  the  meani 
the  sentence  seems  to  implyaen] 
trick,  a  refined  stroke  of  art. 

T  D'areach  Ibat  htul,  thai  oolRacheth  all  t 
Tia  ■  thck  iwnput,  'tit  a  venr  ruitlim^ 

SallwtriSc,ui,l;0.n, 

It  is  marked  as  meaning  a  trii 
this  passage  alao : 

Shalia, 
nil  iiwmg  trick.  Come,  kate  tov  faiUJH.I 

He  alludea,  not  to  any  play  on  1 
but  to  what  he  thinks  a  direct 
hood  told  by  ber. 
To  QUICH.    To  stir,  or  twiat;  S 
eueian,  to  quicken. 

Uke  eaptind  tbnll. 


IbttOD 


It.  and  CD 


This  word,  with  a  trifling  chui] 
giieeh,  was  used  by  lord  Mcon : 

Tbe  lada  a[  Sparta,  tl  uKieal  tiaa  wn  *ei 
KDnTEcd  DpoD  tba  aJtar  of  DUBa^  wilbCHl  a 

This  is  rightly  printed  in  the  fo 


on 
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the  Essays,  had  been  corrapted  into 
queekin^f  and  even  squeeking  (octavo, 
1690).  From  one  of  these  incorrect 
editions,  Johnson  had  taken  to  queck. 
See  Todd.  In  Phillips,  and  his 
abbreviator  Kersey,  it  is  quetch. 
QUICK,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  living, 
ought  to  be  generally  understood, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  Creed ;  yet  it  is 
clearly  growing  obsolete,  so  that 
eome  suppose  a  qmckf  or  quick-set 
hedge,  to  refer  to  the  plant  of  which 
it  is  usually  formed  [hawthorn], 
rather  than  to  its  growing  state,  in 
opposition  to  a  dead  hedge.  Spenser 
gives  quick,  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  el/e: 

Tlwt  nam  lo  made  he  called  tyi,  to  weet 
Qmd.  F.  Q.,  II,  X,  71. 

Bat  it  seems  peculiar  to  him  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  substantive,  for  "  living 
thing :" 

ITio  [then]  peeping  eloee  into  the  thick, 
Muht  aee  the  moving  of  wine  9«*«^i 
Whose  ahape  appeared  not.  Shtp.  EmL  March,  7S. 

The  quick,  for  the  living  or  sensible 
parts  of  an  animal  body,  is  still  in 
use;  as  in  *' cutting  to  the  quick;** 
and  in  the  metaphorical  application 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  being 
*' touched  to  the  quick"  by  a  re- 
proach. 

fQUIDDANBT.  "A  confection  between 
a  syrup  and  marmalade."  Duntons 
Ladies  Dictionary, 

QUIDDIT,  s.  A  contraction  of  quid- 
dity, which  is  from  quiditas,  low 
Latin,  not  from  quidlibet.  It  was 
used,  as  quiddity  also  was,  for  a 
subtilty,  or  nice  refinement.  Gene- 
rally applied  to  the  subtilties  of 
lawyers. 

Wh^  be  hit  fmddiU,  now,  his  qnilleta.  EamLt  t,  1. 
We  are  bat  qut :  you  fool  oa  of  oar  monies 
In  every  caaae,  in  every  fuitUUt  wipe  ua. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Spanish  Curate,  iv,  S. 
By  aome  atraoj^e  fmidU,  or  aome  wreated  dauae, 
To  find  him  gmlbe  of  the  breach  of  lawa. 

Dra^Um'M  Owl,  p.  130S. 

QUIDDITY,  8.  Originally,  the  nature 
or  essence  of  anything;  in  which 
tense  the  scholastic  term  quiditas 
waa  employed,  which,  literally  ren- 
dered, would  be  ''somethingness;" 
and  thus  we  find  it  in  Hudibras, 
entity  and  quiddity,"  which  he 
caUa  the  ''ghoBts  at  defunct 


bodies.'*  But  it  was  more  commonly 
used  for  any  subtile  quirk,  or  pre- 
tence : 

Whv  bow  BOW,  mad  wag,  what  are  thy  qtdpa  and  thv 
guidiities.  1  Sen.  IF,  i,  1 

So  Cranmer,  as  quoted  by  Todd, 
employed  it  for  any  nice  mathema- 
tical position : 

I  trowe,  aome  mathematical  quiddilie,  they  cannot 
tell  what.  Aiuw.  to  Oardimer, 

Marston  has  ventured  to  use  the  quid, 
for  the  quiditas: 

For  jon  moat  know  mj  a^e 
Hath  aeen  the  being  and  the  quid  of  thmgi, 
I  know  dimenaioua  and  the  terminy 
Of  all  existence.  rarantatUr,  Act  L 

QUIETA6E,  s.  The  state  of  being 
quiet ;  a  word  resting  merely  on  the 
conjectures  of  critics,  in  the  following 
passaee  of  Spenser : 

Nepenthe  ia  a  drincke  of  aorerayne  gnee^ 
Devited  b^  the  Kodi  for  to  aaswage 
Hart's  gnef,  ana  bitter  gall  away  to  chace. 
Which  stirs  ap  angnish  and  contentioaa  rage ; 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quUtag§ 
It  doth  eatabliah  in  the  troubled  mynd. 

F.q^lY,m,4A, 

In  all  the  editions  it  stands  quiet  aye, 
but  as  age  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, or  to  make  very  good  sense. 
Dr.  Jortin  brought  forward  the  above 
reading,  as  the  conjecture  of  a  friend. 
Mr.  Todd  leaves  the  text  unaltered, 
but  favours  the  conjecture,  and 
strengthens  it,  by  pointing  out  the 
very  similar  word  hospitage,  in  F.  Q., 
Ill,  X,  6.  Still  quiet  age  may  be 
defended ;  it  is  poetical,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  part  with  it.  Were  quietage 
to  be  found  in  any  other  passage,  it 
would  be  something. 
QUIETUS,  s.  The  official  discharge  of 
an  account;  from  the  Latin.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  Exchequer  accounts, 
where  it  is  still  current;  or,  some- 
times, quietus  est.  Chiefly  used  by 
authors  in  metaphorical  senses. 

When  he  himself  might  his  qmetat  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin.  Hand.,  Ui,  1. 

A  bnce  of  thoasanda,  Will,  she  haa  to  her  portion : 
I  hop'd  to  put  her  off  with  half  the  aom; 
—some  younger  brother  would  ha'  thanked  me. 
And  given  my  qnittut.    Gamester,  act  v,  0.  PI.,  iz,  90. 

Said  by  a  guardian,  who  had  the 
money  to  account  for. 

Hee  (an  nndersherriff)  may  go  with  more  peace  to 
earth,  since  hee's  made  so  cleare  an  account  on  earth. 
It  were  a  sinne  to  disquiet  him,  aince  he  carriea  hia 

S^tue  est  with  him.  Clitus'i  WAimeiee,  p.  166. 

e  understands  more  than  the  high  aheriffe  his  maa- 
ter,  and  may  well,  fur  he  buyes  hia  wit  of  him  (which 
ia  ever  the  best),  and  sella  it  %fjim&  ai(.  %  ttf^\&'H^«w« 
proving  a  greHi  g^ikft,\l\k\%  qwutia  est  ^q>}&  t^cX  Nn^ 
much  ghpe  hiia.  Lndaiit  Lea«wrt«>  C>wKr«^ 
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'A  quietus  est,  missioy  radis  doDatio." 
Co/es'  Diet. 
To  QUIGHT,  or  QUITE,  v.    To  dis- 
engage, or  set  free.     Chaucer   also 
uses  quite,  adj,,  for  free. 

And  whiles  he  strove  his  combred  clubbe  to  quight 

Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  brieht 

He  smutt  off  his  left  arine.  F.  Q.,  I,  nil,  10. 

Stron^cly  be  strove,  out  of  her  greedy  gjipe 

To  IdMe  his  shield,  and  long  while  did  contend ; 

But  when  be  could  not  quite  it,  Sec.     Ibid.,  V,  zi,  37. 

To  QUITE,  or  QUIGHT,  is  also  used 
for  to  requite,  both  by  Spenser  and 
Fairfax.  Possibly,  it  may  mean  so 
in  the  following  passage,  cited  under, 
To  Hell:  though  I  confess  that, 
after  much  consideration  of  it,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this,  or  any  other 
interpretation.  Concord,  he  says, 
keeps  heaven  and  earth  together : 

Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands. 
And  file  devour  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quite. 

F.  «..  IV,  X.  86. 

That  is,  ''hell  must  requite,  or  punish 
them.*'  Otherwise  hell  must  be  a 
verb  {hele,  or  cover),  which  is  to  me 
equally  strange  and  unintelligible, 
though  approved  by  Upton. 
QUILL,  9.  The  fold  of  a  rufif,  or  ruffle, 
which  were  plaited  and  quilled  ;  pro- 
bably from  Uie  folds  being  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  goose-quill. 

My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  protector  will 
come  tliis  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  deliver 
our  supplications  in  the  quill.  3  Hen.  VI,  \,  S. 

tPanus,  Nonio,  tramn  involucram.  Hie  roll  whereon 
the  web  of  cloth  is  woond,  or  the  quill  of  vame. 

jfomenclaior. 

In  the  quill  seems  to  mean  in  form 
and  order,  like  a  quilled  ruff.  This 
is  Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation,  and 
appears  more  natural  than  to  deduce 
it,  with  other  commentators,  from 
the  French  word  quille,  a  nine-pin. 
That  word,  in  English,  was  made 
ket/le,  or  cayle. 

To  QUILL,  V,  To  form  fine  linen  into 
small  round  folds,  fit  to  admit  a  quill. 
Still  used  in  this  sense  among  all  who 
do  such  work.  See  Todd,  where  it 
is  exemplified  from  Addison  and 
Goldsmith. 

QUILLET,  s.  A  sly  trick,  or  turn,  in 
argument,  or  excuse.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  all  the 
eA'amplcs  prove  ;  but  though  it  seems 


roologiatt.  I  aaspect,  after  all,  that 
N.  Bailey's  is  the  beat  deriTation. 
He  says  it  is  for  quibblei,  as  a 
diminutive  of  quibble*  Mr.  Douce, 
a  most  respectable  authority,  forms  it 
from  quidlibet  (lUust,  i,  231);  but, 
unfortunately,  quodlibet  was  tha 
scholastic  term,  and  was  never  varied. 
We  have,  indeed,  quilibet,  in  Blount's 
Glossographia,  but  he  gives  it  as 
peculiar  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
always  joined  with  quippe,  to  aignify 
certain  small  payments.  Warbur ton's 
attempt  to  derive  it  from  quHl  est  is 
only  ridiculous.  Mr.  Pegge,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Hudibras,  III,  iii, 
748,  says,  quillet  meant  a  small  parcel 
of  land ;  but  he  gives  no  authority 
for  it  except  Minshew,  who  sajs 
nothing  of  the  land.  [A  quiUet  is 
very  common  in  Anglesea  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  signifying  a  small  atrip  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  another  person's 
field,  commonly  marked  out  by  boun- 
dary atones,  and  arising  from  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind  formerly  in 
force  there.]  Nor  do  I  find  that  he 
had  any  proof  of  the  other  things  he 
suggests.  Bishop  Wilkins  explains 
it,  "a  frivolousness,"  which  leads  to 
nothing.  I  return,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  with  which  I  set  out,  that 
quillet  is  qua^i  quibblety  a  little  quib- 
ble. 

Why  may  not  this  be  the  »cuU  of  a  lawyer?  When 
be  bis  qniddita  now,  his  piilUis,  his  eaae%  hi«  leaves, 
and  his  tricks  ?  HmmL,  t,  L 

In  these  nice  sharp  quilleU  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiaer  than  a  daw. 

1  £Cm.  ft.  ii,  4 
Let  her  leave  her  bobs, 
'(I'to  had  too  manv  of  them)  and  her  fwUUta, 
8he  is  as  nimble  taat  way  as  an  eeL 

B.^FL  Tmrntr  Tumai,  vt,  1. 
Nay,  good  sir  Throate,  forbear  your  Mtff«<«  now. 

£aM^l^,0.PL,T,tf7. 

Many  other  examples  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  they  all  tend  the  aame 
way. 


t  Who  taking  the  onportonitte  of  the  jndm 
many  matters  distracted,  linking  ana  eataagting 
causes  with  instable  qonkea  and  fmHU^  tnixroat 
by  long  demorres  to  bare  oontrorntiee  dreading 
still,  and  by  their  intricat  questions  that  of  poxpose 
they  foist  in,  hold  off  and  &iay  jadgamaita. 


HoUmm^i  Jmmmmmt  HmrmL,  1609. 

fTo  QUILT.    To  line  or  atrengthen. 
»o  /a miliar,  and  is  so  common,  tVvvft  I     In  the  second  example  it  appears  to 
liith  word  has  sorely  teased  tUe  el^-\    \)«>&M^VYQL>^^vscAi^QCto  i^laiatar* 
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The  Oredu  CftpUina  tix*d,  retir'd  from  fifht. 
With  auuiy  a  jtarm  Aerce  warn  weaned  oatrif^t, 
By  ?aIlM  art  a  moant-like  hone  they  built, 
Am  vith  strong  wooden  ribt  his  tidei  thry  qmiii. 

Vircil,  h  ^»<»»'*.  1<»3- 
A  wmti*  cap  for  tktpfnm  ltd  eoldneu  qftke  head. — 
Tkke  of  ttoraz  and  be^jamine.  of  both  some  12  pconi- 
vortli,  and  braiae  it,  then  quilt  it  in  a  bxown  paper, 
and  wear  it  behind  on  your  head. 

ComnUu  ^KaU'i  Choice  Mattmal,  1876,  p.  34. 

QUINAPALUS.  Probably  an  imagi- 
nary  Dame,  formed  in  sport,  to  sound 
like  something  learnea;  being  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown : 

For  what  lays  QuiMmpmlM  ?  Better  a  wittr  fool,  than 
a  foolish  wit.  Tiaclftk  N.,  i.  6. 

QUINCH,  V.  To  stir,  to  make  the 
least  movement ;  either  for  to  tcinch, 
or  it  has  been  thought  a  modification 
of  quich.     But  whence  then  the  n  ? 

Therenpon  to  bestow  all  my  sooldien  in  audi  tort  aa 
I  have  done,  that  no  part  of  all  tliat  realnie  hIirU  be 
able  to  dare  to  ptimck.  Sptns.  Stale  oflreUnd. 

See  Quick. 
QUINCH,  9.    Probably  a  twitch,   or 
jerk  of  the  body ;  from  the  preceding 
verb. 

1  will  change  my  coppy,  how  be  it  I  care  not  hmuncke^ 
I  know  the  aalde  hone  will  the  aoonrat  winche. 

Damom  #■  Fiik.,  O.  PL,  1, 182. 

QUINOLA,  9,  A  term  in  the  game  of 
pritnero  for  a  chief  card,  which  was  of 
every  suit,  like  pam  at  loo.  The 
knave  of  difunonds  was  generally  taken 
as  the  quinola.  The  term  is  Spanish, 
and  the  name  of  a  eame  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  Academic  des  Jeux  makes 
the  knave  of  hearts  the  quinola  at 
revenU.  P.  228.  And  so  say  the 
French  Dictionaries,  Prevot*8  Manuel, 
&c.     See  Primebo. 

To  QUIN8E,  9.  A  word  of  doabtful 
meaning;  qu.  whether  the  same  as 
kkutt  [To  carve,  applied  specially 
to  the  plover.] 

Good  man !  him  hat  not  apend  hia  idle  mealci. 
In  fmmriMg  ^^m,  and  in  wutu^  quailea. 

Mmlf  OtUf  IT,  8. 

Seft  KiNSB 

QUINTAINE,  9.  Quinlana,  low  Latin ; 
quintaine,  French.  A  figure  set  up 
for  tilters  to  run  at,  in  mock  resem- 
blance of  a  tournament.  Minshew 
strangely  derives  it  from  quintu9 : 
*'Qaod  quinto  quoqae  anno,  scil. 
Olympiadis,  celebrari  solebat."  This 
is  doubly  absurd ;  first,  in  supposing 
that  a  Greek  custom  could  have  a 
Latin  name ;  and.  secondly,  in  attri- 
buting it  to  dassical  antiquity  at  aU> 


for  which  there  is  no  probable  ground. 
'Ihe quint aine  cannot  be  more  minutely 
described,  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Strutt ;  omitting  only  what  he  says 
about  its  high  antiquity,  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  words  immediately 
following : 

The  quimttum  originally  was  nothing  more  than  the 
truiiK  of  a  tree  ur  post,  aet  up  for  the  practice  of  the 
tyroa  in  chivalry.  Afterward  a  ataff  or  spear  was 
ued  in  the  earto,  and  a  ahield,  being  hnne  upon  it, 
was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of  the  per- 
former conaistctl  in  smiting  the  ahield  in  anch  a  man- 
ner aa  to  break  the  lignturea,  aud  bear  it  to  the 
ground.  In  procesa  of  time  tJiia  diveraion  waa  im- 
proved, and  instead  of  the  staff  and  shield,  the  reaem- 
olance  of  a  buiuan  figure  carved  in  wood  waa  intro- 
duced. To  render  the  appearance  of  thia  figure  more 
formidable,  it  waa  generally  made  in  the  likeneaa  of  a 
Turk  or  a  Saractn,  armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a 
ahit-ld  upon  his  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a  club  or 
aabre  with  his  right.  The  quimttun  thna  faahion«l 
was  placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move 
round  with  facilitv.  In  running  at  thia  flrure,  it  aaa 
necessary  for  the  horseman  to  direct  hia  lance  with 
ari>at  adroitness,  and  ntake  his  stroke  upon  the  fore- 
nead.  between  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  noae ;  for  if  he 
atruck  wide  of  thoae  parts,  and  especially  upon  the 
ahield,  the  quintain  turned  about  w  ith  much  velocity, 
and  in  case  he  waa  not  exceedingly  careful,  would 
give  him  a  aevere  blow  upon  the  back,  with  the 
wooden  sabre  held  in  the  rwit  hand,  which  was  con- 
aidered  aa  highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while 
it  excited  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  all  the  apec- 
tatora.  Sport*  ^  Pmstiwtstt  B.  iii,  ch.  1. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  was  more 
commonly,  in  England  at  least,  con- 
structed in  the  simpler  way,  as 
described  in  the  following  passage  of 
an  old  novel : 

A.t  laat  they  agreed  to  aet  np  a  qtiintem,  which  ia  a 
croas-bar  turning  upon  a  pole,  having  a  broad  hoard 
at  the  one  end.  aud  a  bag  lull  of  aand  hanging  at  the 
other.  Now  he  that  ran  at  it  with  hia  launce,  if  he 
hit  not  the  board  [which  waa  probably  often  painted 
hke  a  figure]  waa  lauKhed  to  acorn :  and  if  he  hit  it 
full,  and  rid  not  the  faater,he  would  have  anch  a  blow 
with  the  aandbagg  on  his  back,  aa  would  aometimea 
beat  them  off  their  horaea. 
The  Buex  Champion  (ab.  1690),  in  Cem,  LU.,  Tiii,  p.  839. 

The  Italians  called  this  figure iS^aractno, 
or  the  Saracen. 

My  better  parta 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  hen  itanda  np, 
la  but  a  qu%mtmiH$,  a  mere  lifeleaa  block. 

Mpou  I,  i/,  i,  8. 
Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  ahew 
What  iiouae  you  come  on,  by  the  blow 
Yon  give  air  QuimliH,  and  the  cuff 
You  ^cape  o'  the  aandbag'a  counterbnfl. 

B.  Jons.  Vnderwoodi,  vol.  vii,  p.  66. 

The  running  at  the  quintain  is  then 
described.  See  particularly  the  note 
in  Whalley's  edition.  But  the  passage 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  there  cited,  proves 
only  that  the  athletse  sometimes  fought 
with  bags  of  sand. 

Aa  they  at  tilt,  ao  we  at  ^aiatela  ran) 
And  thoae  okl  paatimea  reUah  beat  with  me 
That  have  leaat  art,  and  moat  aimnUdt^ . 


QUI  7 

The  apoTt  of  the  quttttyne  is  bamor- 
oaalj  described  in  Lkaebam's  Letter 
from  Kenilworth,  so  often  quoted. 
But  he  tayi. 

Tilt  nwdallr  gf  Uit  (port  mi  (o  He  how  tarn  for 
bli  ildinna  bad  ■  iDod  l»l)  villi  Uie  bai,  and  inm 
(or  liii  huu  loo  loppl  dooun  nglit,  and  cum  tuoililini 
to  till  poll,  kt.       kti^tmli  IlUilnlid,  4tD,  f.  li. 

QmHTRLL.  Another  form  of  the 
aame  word,  noticed  by  Skinner  nnd 
Lye,  and  occaBionally  used  by  autbora, 
bat  leu  commonly. 


The  iport  of  running  &t  the  quintain 
WM  alao  called  quinlana,  in  low  Latin, 
and  i*  very  neatly  defined  by  Dn 
Cange,  under  that  word  :  "  Decuraio 
eqoeatria  ludicnt,  ad  metam  hominU 
armati  figunro  exhibentem  ad  nmbili- 
cnm,  mobilem  et  vertatilem,  ainiatra 
clypeum,  deitm  euaem  aut  bacnium 
tcnentem  ;  quee  ai  aliterquam  in  pec- 
tore  lancea  percutiatur,  ttatim  qui  a 
Mopo  aberrat  baculo  repercuUentem 
figuram  aentit."  The  Italians  aome- 
times  called  alao  running  at  the  ring, 
quMatut.  Ibid. 
QUIP,  f.  A  sharp  atroke  of  wit,  or 
arch  raillery ;  aome  derive  it  from 
whip.  This  word,  being  uied  by 
Milton,  ia  not  unknown,  but  it  is  not 
now  current. 


■uTi 

(tan  din  It  lU  hv 

The  quip 
delicate 

mofiest  me( 
arcatm : 

ni,  therefore,  the 

■(•reUnithe 
M  LiicKl^    ■ 


Ft.  Wkj  wlmt'iafnip^ 

Jfd.  Wfl  gr«l  girdera  aJI  Lt  a  tbort  BaTinf  oTa  tbaip 

wis,  mUh  a  hiUu  kub  in  ■  awecl  word- 

Jla.  f  Ctmp.,  O.  PI.  U,  113. 

Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upatart  Cour- 
tier," ia  a  tract  wherein  he  saliriaea 
the  affectations  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  in  a  aupposed  dream  of  a 
dialogue  between  Velvet  Breecbea  and 
Cloth  Breeches.  It  in  printed  at  large 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  p.  394,  &c.,  ed.  Park. 
To  QUIP,  p.,  from  the  substanlJTe.  To 
attack  with  sneera  or  quipi. 

Ad>ttlRiaBMfiiidIdidf»iiUiect     0.n.,Vico!l. 


rh*  Bon  bt  Ingta,  and  dm  her  eloKl; . 

Sfni.  r.  C„ 
Aro  JOQ  plcannt  or  peeriih  that  td3  amim 
bricftliidta.  a.Grtnu.Bnh.M 

tTh;  U;1on  shEan  foulr  vicu  nini-i  han 
Ai  iris  Helicon  Ihjpcn  vcn  dipt- 

tQUIRISTER.     A  chorister. 


Anjrlittnhe 
ABodofni 


I .  pjajtr. 
Willi  lUc 


aBdiiifltBa.  Of  lid  OUiM  if  H* 

tQUIRRY.     An  equerry. 

Aa  ikilful]  tuirrjr,  tbal  rommandl  thl  (tali 


Heil« 


QUIVER,  a.  Nimble,  agile.  Thi 
thougb  seldom  found  in  aut 
acknowledged  by  several  old  ■ 
aries.  Baret  has  "quick  or  q 
and  Coles,  "  quiverly,  agilite 
"  quivemevi,  agilitas."  The 
ing  passage  is  therefore  correc 

hui'piece  thuJ.      """^  '       '  S™ 

TbtreiaamanrFflibfl  tlialhighl  bOEilL  v 
fmiiT  and  (wift.    BaitluA.  A  Frefr.  BnfL 

QUO'OES,  for  quothest,  or  satde 
following  corrupt  line 

should  probably  be  priuted  thi 

Quoth,  whicb  is  still  in  use, 
Saxon  preterite  of  etotelhati,  to 
In  Chaucer,  and  other  old  aut 
is  often  written  quod,  from  th< 
of  the  SazoD  6,  or  th,  and  tl 
Btitution  of  d,  as  similar  in 
QuodesE,  for  quotkett,  n 
analogoue  ;  and  owe  contains 
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jING,  «.,  has  been  supposed  to 
It  for  codling,  in  the  Alchemist^ 
i  Dol  applies  it  to  the  foolish 
g;  lawyer,  Dapper.  She  is  asked, 
10  is  it  ?"  and  answers,  *'  A  fine 
^  qitodling,**  Mr.  Gifford  thinks 
she  means  to  call  him  a  young 
,  alluding  to  the  ^ds  and  guodt 
vyers.  To  me,  this  appears  im- 
ible.     All  that  the  various  critics 

said,  about  the  apple  called 
11^,  is  perfectly  groundless.  It 
named,  because  it  is  eaten  chiefly 
I  coddled,  or  scalded :  and  I  have 

doubt  that  madam  Dol  is  in- 
id  to  call  Dapper,  a  young  raw 
f,  fit  for  nothing  without  dressing. 
mg9  are  particularly  so  used  when 
>e.  See  T.  J.  in  Codling, 
ST.     The  queest,  or  ringdove. 

iatterin{^  pye,  the  chaitett  turtle-dore, 
risel  quoutt  the  thnuh  (that  grapo  doth  lore). 

bu  BarUu. 

3AM,  s,     A  person  formerly  in 

;  from  the  Latin  adverb  quon- 

What  the  French  express  by 

cing  the  epithet  ci-devant  to  the 

• 

ing  (because  he  had  served  hit  father  before 
rould  not  put  him  to  death,  but  made  him,  as 
t,  a  quondam.  Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  35  b. 

f  they  be  found  negligent  or  faulty  in  their 
s,  out  with  them.  1  require  it  in  (3od's  behalfe, 
litem  quotulams,  all  the  packe  of  them. 

Latimer,  p.  38. 

till  employ  it  as  a  kind  of  bur- 

le  adjective. 

[AM,  9.     A  cant  name  for  a  kind 

P- 

nnke  is  sure  to  go,  whether  it  be  out  ot  can, 
tMf  or  jourdan. 

Hgafy'i  Disc.  efNew  World,  p.  69. 

le  margin  it  is  said, 

•ioM  is  a  cup  well  known  in  Drink-allia. 

liaving  seen  any  writings  of  that 
try,  I  have  not  met  with  another 
pie.  Bishop  Hall's  original  is 
different,  "scaphio,  cantharis, 
lis."     P.  71. 

^E.  Used  by  Spenser  as  the 
rite  of  quake. 

Q  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quooke. 

Sp.  MuttikUau,  Canto  jU  80. 

elsewhere. 

icer  uses  quoke,  frond  which  this 

aken. 

JOP.    In  several  modem  dialects 

in  the  sense  of  to  throb. 


But,  teakrai  sir,  what  laj  to  a  toneh  at  prayerf 
How  fMpf  the  spirit?    In  what  garb  or  air? 

CleffdtouTt  Wori». 

QUOT-QUEAN.  A  mere  corruption  of 
Cot-quean,  q.  v. 

Don  Lueio  ?  Don  Quot-queau^  don  Spinster,  wear  a 
petticoat  stUL  B.^-FL  Loh^m  Curt,  ii,  9. 

To  QUOTE.  Often  used  for  to  note, 
mark,  or  distinguish ;  very  differently 
from  the  modern  usage. 

What  care  I 
What  eorions  eye  doth  quote  defonnitiei. 

Bom.  /■  Jul,  i,  4. 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marii'd, 
duol^i,  andaigned  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

Khuf  John,  if,  t. 
I  am  sorry  tiiat  with  better  heed  and  Juagment 
I  had  not  fMo<«tf  him.  ANnl.,ii,S. 

Faith  these  are  politic  notei. 
PoL  8ir,IdosUp 
No  action  of  my  ufe,  but  tfans  I  quote  it 

BenJom.Ii»,^,1, 
It  is  r^orted.  yon  possess  a  book 
Wherem  you  have  quoted  by  intelligence 
The  names  of  all  notorious  offenders 
Lurking  about  the  city.     WhUe  DoeU,  0.  PL,  tI,  80S. 

QUOTH.    See  Quodes. 
tQUOYING.     Cooing? 

That  we  account  their  old  wooing  and  singing  to  ham 
so  little  cunning,  that  wee  esteeme  it  barbarous :  and 
were  ther  living  to  heare  our  new  quoyinoe,  they 
would  judge  it  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  tnat  they 
would  tearme  it  fooUsh. 

Liflji^e  Bupkue*  and  hie  BugUmd, 

QUOYL,  or  QUOIL,  for  coil.  Tumult, 
trouble. 

In  the  mean  time  repose  you  from  the  quojfle 
Of  labour  past,  and  nauseating  seas. 

Fknshate^e  Lusiad,  vii,  65. 
tMuch  was  the  quoile  this  braving  answere  niade. 

Taylor'e  Workee,  16S0. 

QUYLLER,  t.  e,,  quiiler.  A  young  bird 
that  has  yet  only  quills,  or  pen- 
feathers.     Not  thoroughly  fledged. 

O,  sir,  your  chinne  is  but  a  ff««/2«r  yet,  yon  will  be 
most  nugesticall  when  it  is  full  fledge. 

Ljftfs  Bndymkm,  r,  S. 


B. 


R,  THE  DOG'S  LETTER.  There  is 
good  classical  authority  for  so  calling 
R,  though  Warburton  has  quoted  a 
verse  from  Lucilius,  that  does  not 
exist.     The  verse  really  is, 

Irntata  canis  quod,  homo  quam,  planiu*  didt. 

It  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  letter  R,  but 
does  not  introduce  it.  Persius  also 
says, 

8(mat  hne  de  nare  canina  litem. 

But  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  all 
ages,  and  must  have  been  very  familiar 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  or  he  would 
not  have  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his 
old  None,  ^tioia  l\i^  ^"qXkiX  ii«^^^«% 
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to  be  unable  to  spell.  Sbe  will  not 
allow  B  to  be  the  letter  that  Bosemary 
and  Borneo  begin  with,  because  "  B  is 
for  the  dog."  Bom,  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 
As  for  the  exact  form  of  the  old 
woman's  words,  it  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting, this  is  her  idea.  Shakespeare 
would  find  it  in  the  commonest  books 
of  his  time.  His  friend  Jonson's 
Grammar  was  not  published,  perhaps, 
in  his  life ;  but  he  might  have  heard 
from  him  in  conversation,  that  "  B  is 
the  doff's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the 
sound."  Or  he  might  have  studied 
the  curious  rebus  in  the  Alchemist 
(ii,  6),  on  Abel  Drngger's  name. 
Barclay's  Ship  of  Fools  also  has  it : 

Though  All  be  well,  yet  he  none  answer  hath. 
Save  the  dogget  UtUr  glowmiog  with  iMr,  nor. 

So  in  several  other  of  his  contempo- 
raries quoted  by  the  commentators. 
But  it  was  surely  common  and  popu- 
lar at  that  time,  as  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing it  in  the  Alchemist  also 
implies. 
BABATO,  «.  A  band,  or  ruff;  from 
rabat,  French.  Menage  derives  it 
from  rabhatre,  to  put  back,  because 
it  was  originally  only  the  collar  of  the 
ahirt  turned  back.  More  commonly, 
though  improperly,  written  B£Bato, 
q.  V. 

Troth,  I  think  yotur  other  ra^tUo  were  better. 

Muck  Jdo,  iii,  4. 
The  tyre,  the  rabato,  the  loose-bodied  gown. 

£very  Worn,  in  Httwuttir,  cit.  Steev. 

Rabato  is  doubtless  the  proper  form, 
from  the  etymology ;  but  it  is  rebato 
in  all  our  old  books.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare ;  in 
the  original  edition  of  Day's  Law 
Tricks ;  and  in  Dekker's  Gufs  Horn- 
book, though  all  quoted  by  Steevens 
as  rabato ;  and  so  given  in  the  late 
reprint  of  the  latter  tract  (1812).  See 
Bebato. 
BABBATE,  v.     To  abate,  or  diminish. 

And  this  alteration  is  sometimes  by  adding,  some- 
times by  rabbating  of  a  siilable  or  letter,  or  both. 

Puttenk.,  p.  184. 
The  other  in  a  body  massife.  expressing  the  full  and 
emptie.  eren,  extant,  rabbeted,  hollow,  £c.    Ibid.^  364. 

BABBATE,  «.,  from  the  verb.     Abate- 
ment, or  diminution. 


And  your  flguret  of  rabbate  be  as  many. 


BABBIT-SUCKEB,  s.    A  sacking  nb- 
bit,  a  young  one. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  pnarely,  lo  miO^^^callT.  both 
in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heds  for  a 
rubbit-iucker.  I  Hm.  IV,  ii,  4. 

I  prefer  an  olde  cony  before  a  rahbelsncker,  and  aa 


ancient  henne  before  a  young  chicken  peeper. 

lylv'4  Emdgmi 
Close  at  a  rabbU-tncker  from  an  ola  coney. 


Lyly'*  Emdgmum,  ▼,  2. 


Two  Angry  Worn,  of  Abimgi.,  Steer. 

In  a  quotation  given  from  an  old 
poem,  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  we 
ought  to  read  thus : 

Botlie  pheassant,  plover,  larlu^  and  quail. 
With  rabbetsuccort  yong.  Vol.  vii,  p.  M. 

Instead  of  "With  rabbet,  succors 
yong,"  as  there  very  improperly 
pointed,  and  making  nonsense. 
In  allusion  to  this  expression,  we 
meet  with  Poet-suckeb. 
f  BABBLE.  A  crowd,  or  confused  heap; 
eabble. 

whereas  yon  bring  in  a  rabble  of  reasons,  as  it  were 
to  blinde  mee  against  my  wilL  ^hf**  Bmpkaes. 

BACE, «.  The  peculiar  flavour  or  taste 
of  wine,  or  the  original  disposition  of 
anything ;  that  which  marks  its  origin, 
race,  or  descent.  Johnson  exemplifies 
it  at  Race,  6,  from  sir  W.  Temple. 

But  thy  Tild  race, 
Tbovuth  thoa  didst  learn,  haa  that  iB*t,  whidi  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with.  Temf.,  i,  3. 

I  hare  begun, 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  retn. 

Meat,  for  Mem$.,  ii.  4. 
Bliss  in  our  brow's  bent;  none  our  parts  so  poor 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven.  Amt.  mmd  CSeop.,  i,  3. 

There  eame  not  six  days  since  Arom  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  ladv's  honour. 
Or.  Is  it  of  the  rijjht  race  f 

Ov.  Yes,  master  Greedy.  Mass.  ffew  Way.  i,  8. 

Would  you  have  me  spend  the  floure  of  my  yooth,  as 
you  do  the  withered  race  of  your  agt. 

Lyly,  Bupk.  and  Jus  B»gl.,  D  ii,  b. 

Hence  racy,  and  racinets.    See  J<^- 
Bon. 
tro  BACE.    To  erase. 

To  race  and  discharge  his  name  out  of  the  re^ooiot 
bnoke :  to  pay  his  debU.  Nomeneiettor,  ISSfi. 

Marched  with  their  troupes  strongly  cmbattailed 
toward  Hadrianopolis,  with  a  full  purpose  to  raet  and 
destroy  it,  though  it  were  with  ranch  hanrd  and 
danger.  Ammiemus  MarcMkms,  1<W. 

And  when  they  are  past  for  laws,  he  mtiftes  and  eoo- 
firms  them,  first  racing  out  what  he  doth  not  apprort 
of.  Wilson's  Life  ofJemes  /:  16SS. 


PtU(<iih.,\K 


f  BACE.     A  term  in  old  ship-bailding, 
meaning,  apparently,  high  oat  of  the 

water. 

Here  is  offerred  to  ipeak  of  a  pmnt  modi  eaBvaased 
amongst  carpenters  and  sea-captaioa,  dJTenely  nuuB> 
tained  but  yet  undetermined,  that  ia,  whether  the 
race,  or  loftie  built  shippe,  bee  best  for  the  mercliaot 
Hawtin's  Voyages  (Hakiuyt  Society),  p.  199. 
A  tliird  and  last  cause  of  the  losae  of  aiuiaiy  of  our 
men,  most  worthy  of  aole  for  aU  fHftMna,  owMrt^ 
and  carpenters,  waa  the  rsM  boikUag  of  our  ahip,  the 
Qn^ltM^\^M\iaAu  iftM.,p.iI9. 


\ 
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fRACE-HAOS.    Race-hones. 

Im  cloUu  of  gold ;  VTf  load  the  world  u  mine: 
Keep  his  ruet-kmgM^  aiid  in  Hide-park  be  seen 
Briek  m  the  best  («■  if  the  stage  nad  been 
Grova  the  ooort'a  mall),  can  to  Bracldy  go. 

SandoliiVi  /oMW,  164S. 

RACK,  «.  The  moTing  boay  of  clouds, 
dmen  on  by  the  wind.  Abundantly 
exemplified  and  explained  by  Johnson, 
in  Back,  No.  5.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  now  in  use. 
Here  it  might  not  be  understood : 

He  [the  north  wind]  blowi  still  stubbornly. 
And  on  his  boystrous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 

B.  and  Fl.  Skep.  Busk,  iii.  9. 

Also  an  instrument  used  with  a  cross- 
bow.    See  Gaffle. 
To  RACK,  v.,  from  the  preceding.     To 
move  on  as  the  clouds  do. 

The  donds  net  elear  before  the  sun. 

B.  Jons.  Underw.,  vi,  448. 
SUty  clouds,  ye  raei  too  fast. 

B.  and  Fl.  Four  Plajfi  in  Out. 

Also,  to  raise  to  the  utmost ;  a  meta- 
phor from  racking  of  rents. 

For  so  it  falls  out 
Tbit  what  we  hare  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we-eigoy  it;  but,  lieing  iack'd  and  lost. 
Why  ttien  we  rmek  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  titat  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  Much  Ado,  vr,  1.- 

tParse  your  wife's  wailing  women,  and  decline  your 

tenants 
TiU  they're  all  beggars,  with  new  fines  and  raeking$. 
The  Second  Maidem'i  Tragedy,  p.  4. 

\To  RACK.    To  torture ;  to  put  on  tbe 
rack. 

For  when  we  hear  one  racke  the  name  of  Ctod, 
Abjure  the  Scriptures  and  bis  Saviour  Christ, 
We  fly  in  hope  to  get  his  glorious  soul. 

Mmrkwe^M  Tragedy  qf  Doctor  Fatutus. 

fTo  RACK.     To  stretch. 

I  know,  yovhearts  are  like  two  lutes  racked  up 
To  the  same  pitch,  and  when  I  touch  but  one 
The  other  (by  mvsterious  sympathy) 
Will  (though  at  oistance)  answer  note  by  note, 
With  the  same  dying  sound.    The  Sligh  ted  Maid,  p.  53. 

fRACK,  9.    An  abbreviation  of  arrack, 
a  liquor. 

But  bold  t  my  muse  now  rambles  wide, 
To  poor  men  brandy  is  denVd, 
Witn  rack,  punch,  and  salubrious  gin. 

Poor  fioMn.  1738. 

A  kitchen  utensil. 

Pan.  What  store  of  arms  prepar'd? 
Mack.  Tlie  country's  layd; 
Spits,  andirons,  racke,  and  such  like  utensils 
Ajre  in  the  very  act  of  metamorphosis. 

Cartwigket  Lady  Srrant,  1651. 

A  bay-rick. 

A  rick  or  racke  of  hay,  itroMt  to  make  up  ia  cockes 
ov  racket,  extruo. 

WUkalar  JHcthaaric,  ed.  1606,  p.  91. 

A  particular  pace  of  a  horse. 

So  horseman-ship  hath  the  tiot,  the  amble,  the  racke, 
the  paee,  the  telse  and  wild  gallop,  or  the  foil  speed, 
•■4  at  MvmJl  vcnela  at  Ma  doe  make  a  navy. 

TlK^kr^t  Waria9,ie30. 


RACK  AND  MANGER,  to  Ue  or  live 
at.  To  live  plentifully,  without 
restraint.  '*  Satur  et  otiosus,"  *'  Ex 
Amalthese  cornu  haurire."  Cole$, 
A  metaphor  from  horses. 

A  queane  corrival  with  a  queene  1  nav  kept  at  rack 
and manaer.     Warners  Alh,  Bmgt,  viu,  4^  p. 200. 
To  lie  at  rack  and  manger  with  your  wedlock. 
And  brotber.  All  FboU,  0.  PL,  iv.  186. 

tBut  while  the  Palatine  was  thus  busily  emplov'd, 
and  lav  with  all  his  sea-horses,  unbridl'd,  unsaddl'd, 
at  rack  and  manger,  seeore  and  careless  of  any  thine 
else,  but  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  which  he  haa 
begun.  Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

RACK  OF  MUTTON.  A  neck  of  mut- 
ton.  "Cervix  vervecina."*Co/M.  Pro- 
bably from  hracca,  Saxon,  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Lu.  And  me  thought  there  came  in  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Dro.  What,  all  grosse  meat?  a  racke  had  Mcne dainty. 

Zy/y,  Mother  Bombie,  iii,  4. 
Then  again,  put  in  the  crae  end  of  the  rack  of  mutton 
to  make  the  oroth  good.  May's  Accompl.  Cook,  p.  50. 
Take  two  joy  nts  of  mutton,  rack  and  loin.    Ibid.,  p.  25. 

Rack  of  pork  occurs  also  in  May's 
book,  for  the  neck  of  pork. 
fRACKET.  A  disturbance;  a  row. 
People  still  say,  in  trivial  language, 
that  a  person  makes  a  racket,  when 
he  is  very  noisy. 

Chav.  Adzflesh,  forsooth,  Tonder  has  been  a  most 
heavy  racket,  by  the  side  of  the  wood,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious hansom  gentlewoman  lies  as  dead  as  a  herring, 
and  bleeds  like  any  stuck  pig. 

Unnatural  Motker,  1698. 

RAD,  V.  An  obsolete  preterite  of  read, 
used  a  few  times  by  Spenser,  in  the 
sense  of  understood,  or  knew.  See 
Todd. 

fRADICATE.     Rooted. 

Wbyche  rebellionse  mynde  at  this  tyme  is  soo  radicate, 
not  only  in  hyro,  butt  also  in  money  of  that  religion. 

Wrighfs  Monastic  Letters,  p.  61. 

To  RAFF.  To  sweep,  or  huddle  to- 
gether; ra/er,  French. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  ra^  up  together. 

Carew. 

RAFF,  8.  A  confused  heap,  a  jum- 
ble. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  r<^of 
errors  and  superstitions.  Barrofa  on  Unity. 

These    two  words    are  taken    from 
Todd's  Johnson. 

Hence  our  common  phrase,  riff-raff, 
which  is  a  mere  reduplication,  like 
tittle-tattle. 
fRAFFMEN.  Chandlers.  Erroneously 
explained  by  Blomeiield  to  be  dealers 
in  rafts  or  timber-pieces.  The  term 
occurs  in  the  Nomidi  t^ooit^^   ^V^ 
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grocers  and  raflfemen"  perfonned 
the  play  of  Paradyse  in  the  pageants 
of  that  town. 
EAG,  9.     A  term  of  reproach  for  a 
shabby  beggarly  person. 

Let's  whip  thete  ftragglert  o'er  the  leas  again ; 
Leah  hence  theae  ordrireening  rtps  of  France, 

Theae  funiah*d  bemara,  weary  of  thdr  lirea. 

JUek.  m,  r,  8. 
If  thoa  wQt  enrae,  thy  fkther,  that  poor  rma. 
Moat  be  thy  anbject  n«o».  It,  8. 

M eer  rogam,  yould  think  them  rognea,  bat  ihtij  ara 

flrienda. 
One  ia  hia  printer  in  dtagniae— - 
The  other  sealooa  ra^y  is  the  oon&poaitor. 

B.  Jmu.  JfMf.  ^timt  fktUc. 

fBAO.    A  cliff;  a  crag. 

And  taking  up  their  standiniK  npon  the  eraggia  roekea 
and  raaga  round  about,  with  all  their  might  and 
maine  defended  their  sooda. 

HoUtm^i  Jmmiamut  Mmrc^Kmu,  1809. 

RAOAMOFIN.  In  the  glossary  to  Dr. 
Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers  Plowman, 
this  word  is  thus  explained :  ''One  of 
the  demons  in  hell."  He  adds,  «*This 
is,  probably,  the  first  instance  of  a 
wora  now  become  familiar.  It  is 
mere  slang,  and  has  no  derivation." 
It  affords,  however,  a  curious  origin 
for  our  burlesque  term.  To  call  a 
man  ragamuffin^  was,  it  seems,  origi- 
nally to  call  him  a  devil.  Ragman  is 
also  explained  the  devil,  in  the  same 
glossary. 

RAGE  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural, 
but  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  in  the 
dirge  over  Fidele : 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  ann. 

Nor  the  fiurioua  wiuter'a  rags*.  Cjfmb.,  ir,  3. 

And  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Fliea  like  a  Parthian  quirer  from  our  rags*. 

Thick  with  our  well  steel'd  darU.    Two  NohU  f.,  ii,  8. 

tl  weigh  thee  not,  nor  mean  to  magnifr 
Thy  rough-hewn  ngu.  CJu^m.  TZ..  i,  184. 

RA6GABASH.  A  term  of  reproach, 
like  ragamuffin,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation ;  though  partly  from  rag. 

They  are  the  verieat  ladc-latinea,  and  the  bumI  nn- 
alphabetical  raggaboihei  that  ever  bred  kraae. 

Diicot.  qfaJftw  World,  p.  81. 

Todd  quotes  it  from  B.  Junius's  Sinne 
Stigmatized;  and  Grose  gives  raga^ 
brash,  as  a  provincial  word.  Such 
colloquial  terms  are  easily  varied. 
RAGMAN'S  ROLL.  OriginaUy  <«a 
collection  of  those  deeds  by  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
were  tyrannically  constrained  to  sub- 
aciibe  allegiance  to  Edward  I  of 
Boglaad,  in  1296,  and  wUcVi  wet% 


more  particularly  recorded  ii 
large  rolls  of  parchment,  consist 
35  pieces,  bound  together,  anc 
in  the  Tower  of  London."  Jam 
Scottish  Die  iionarg,  from  Rudd 
Glossary,  [Ragman  was  the  n 
an  old  medieval  game,  in  whicl 
meters  of  persons,  good  or  bad 
written  on  a  roll,  and  a  string 
seal  appears  to  have  been  attacl 
each  character,  so  that,  when  i 
rolled  up,  the  persons  enga§ 
the  game  might  draw  characti 
chance.  The  application  to  docu 
such  as  that  alluded  to  by  Nai 
doubt  originated  from  the  num 
strings  and  seals  hanging  to  th 
See  Wright's  Anecdota  Lit 
pp.  81,  82] 

Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  sayi 
''Edward  III  surrendered,  1 
charter,  all  his  title  of  sovereigi 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  re 
divers  deeds  and  instruments  of 
former  fealties,  with  the  fi 
evidence  called  ragman^s 
Chronicle,  fol.  127. 
Ragman,  made  from  rage^man,  s 
in  Piers  Plowman  for  the  devil ; 
bably,  therefore,  this  tyrannica 
was  originally  stigmatised  ai 
BeviVs  roll.  In  later  times,  ra^ 
or  ragment,  came  to  mean  a  wi 
or  scroll ;  but  that  might  be  n 
from  the  other,  by  dropping  the 
roll.  See  Jamieson  on  these  vi 
We  much  want  a  Johnsonic  dicti 
of  the  language  of  our  ei 
English  writers,  but  who  shall  u 
take  it? 

Cowell  says  that  it  was  pro 
Ragimund's  roll ;  but  he  aeema  i 
mistaken.  Thel^  was  also  a  at 
de  Ragewutn,  and  another  de  R 
wutnnis  comburendis.  See  Banii 
on  the  Statutes,  p.  190. 
It  has  since  been  corrupted  inti 
cant  term  rigmarole.  See  Toe 
that  word. 

Mayater  paraon,  I  marvayU  ye  will  give  Ijcmm 
To  thia  falae  knare,  in  thia  andicace 
To  publiah  hia  rmgwum  rottes  with  lyea. 

Huior.  HiUriom.,  O.  PL,  ] 


\ 


But  what  one  num  eoMmg  mtny  thoawaadn,- 
tDo^bfttacaaBia  Xtbm,  tint  he  aaie  ben  aiki 
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r  ud  orer  in  the  bookei  of  the  myaunMet 


ktTg  Jpopk.  Pref.  ofBratmMS,  sign.  *  iiii,  b. 

le  r*gfnan*$  ro/^M  of  porters  anapanieriste. 

J7Mfy*«  Due.  of  a  New  World,  p.  175. 

«.     A  cloak,  or  loose  gown ; 

axon.     A  night-rail  was  long 

a  night-gown ;  but  the  com- 

(eems  now  to  have  followed 

>le  word  into  oblivion.     See 


it  weare  black  cipresa  Tailea 

sly  to  white  linnen  rayles. 

•bet  to  the  Lady es  of  the  New  Drette,  p.  115. 

i  said  to  "  weare  their  gorgets 
les  downe  to  their  wastes." 
ole  poem  shows  that  the 
onsidered  the  veil  as  meta- 
sed  to  a  cloak,  by  a  sort  of 
and  he  recommends  ex- 
it to  a  sheet,  that  they  may  do 
in  their  own  dress.  The 
Q  their  answer,  allege  that^ 

Tcnt  vailea  are  ahrondes  on  night, 
en  nuUe  are  raiea  of  light. 

F^&m  Harl.  MS.  repr.,  p.  2SS. 
r  kercher,  mammillare. 

ITithaU' DictioMfu.e^  1008,  p.  217. 

S,  V.     To  roll,  or  flow  out ;  a 
"ian  word. 

la  of  blood  adown  their  lidei  did  rmle. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ri,  48. 

"  ray/in^  teares."   Ibid,,  III, 


also  used  it : 

I  drope  from  Tancred'i  aidet  down  raiPd, 

2VuM,xiz,S0. 

ewhere. 

iTINE,  now  so  common,  seems 

been  unheard  of  in  Ben  Jon- 

ae;  the  making  of  it  being 

mong  the  schemes  of  a  wild 

r: 

What  hast  thou  there? 
whu  qfraiiiHS:  this  is  in  hand  now. 
at  not  strange,  sir,  to  make  wine  of  rammf 
and  as  tme  a  wine  as  th'  winea  of  France, 
)r  lul  J :  look,  of  what  grape 
ia,  that  wine  I'll  render  perfect, 
duacatei  grape,  I'll  render  Mnacatel; 
tary,  his ;  the  claret,  his. 
nda,  and  bate  yon  of  the  prieea 
roughoat  the  kingdom  half  in  half. 

B.  Jons.  Da.  an  Ju,  ii,  1. 

f  this  art  is  now  regularly  and 
'actised. 

To  carry  heavy  rake;  to  be 
nd  overbearing. 

ot  suffer  yon,  1  tell  yon. 

on  doe  not  weU. 

me  for  yon,  eorrM  jroM  mck  hmtUraket,  I 

I B  J  desert         Ttntta  t»  BngUih,  1614^ 


fRAKEHELL.  A  wild  fellow ;  a  man  fit 
only  to  be  hanged. 

Yanltneant,  pendart,  penderean.  A  rahekel ;  a  raeeal 
Uiat  wil  be  hangd:   one  for  whom  the  gallowet 

rmee.  iVosMMloi^,  1586. 

And  why  eome  yon  againe  ao  qnickly  ?  what  newet 
bring  yon? 
B.  The  Tillage  ia  poore,  and  (Ul  of  ruMult. 

Passenger  of  Benvenmto,  1819. 
Br.  —  Twisa.  minister  of  the  new  church  at  West- 
minster, told  me  that  his  father  (Dr.  Twisa,  prokK 
cator  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  antbor  of 
Yindidse  Gratin)  when  he  waa  a  aehooUboy  at  Win. 
cheater,  saw  the  phantome  of  a  achooUfellow  of  hit 
deceased  (a  rakekelt),  who  said  to  him,  I  am  damned. 
Tliis  waa  the  occaaion  of  Dr.  Twiaa  (the  ftithers) 
conversion.  Jnkrey's  MisuUames,  p.  88. 
Oliv.  I'll  tell  yon  better  news.  Our  hopeftil  elder 
brother,  sir  Merlin,  is  like  to  be  disinherited,  Ua  he 
sets  up  for  a  celebrated  rakehcU,  aa  well  as 

Samester;  he  cou'd  not  have   found  out  a  more 
extroua  way  to  've  made  thee  heir  to  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.         J.  Bekn*s  Younger  Brother,  1896. 

fBAKESHAME.  A  contemptible  per- 
Bon. 

The  renowned  don  Quixot  to  exclaim  against  that 
Stygian  invention  of  gun- powder,  that  would  oon- 
veigh  a  leaden  bullet  of  the  most  despicable  rake- 
shame  in  nature,  into  the  bowels  of  the  greatest 

Srince  in  the  world.  The  Pagan  Prinee,  1690. 

,way,  you  (aaltrake-sham'd  whore,  quoth  be,  if  thoa 
pretest  to  mee,  lie  lay  thee  at  my  foote. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  cf  WestminsUr,  1836. 

RAM-ALLEY.  One  of  the  avenues  to 
the  Temple  from  Fleet-street,  a  place 
formerly  privileged  from  arrest,  and 
consequently  the  resort  of  sharpers 
and  necessitous  persons  of  v^ry  Ul 
fame,  and  of  both  sexes.  It  abounded 
also  in  cooks'  shops.  It  is  the  scene 
of  action  of  a  comedy  written  by 
Lodowick  Barry,  and  published  in 
1611  and  1636.  Reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
vol.  V,  p.  463. 

And  though  Ratn-alley  stinki  with  eooks  and  ale. 
Yet  say  there's  many  a  worthy  lawyer's  chamber 
BuU  upon  Bamralley.  Act  i,  p.  4St9. 

The  knave  thinka  still  he  is  at  the  eook'a  snop  in 

B/Ow^-aHtji » 
Where  the  clerks  divide  and  the  elder  is  to  ehooee. 

MMs,NiwWa9,^%, 
Where  ia*t  you  eat  ? 

Hard  br,  at  Picklock's  lodgings, 
Old  lickflnger's  the  cook,  here  in  Ram-aUey. 

B.  Jons.  StofU  of  News,  ii,  6. 
Ton  shall  have  them  acold  one  another,  like  so  many 
inhabitants  of  Bam-aUey.  Lentot^s  Chat.,  9. 

It  has  now,  I  believe,  taken  the  more 
elegant  name  of  Ram- court,  and  has 
lost  both  its  cooks'  shops,  and  its  bad 
character.  There  are  other  Ram' 
alleyM  in  London,  but  this  only  has 
become  famous. 

tCutts,  thrusts,  and  foynes  at  whomesoever  he  meeta. 

And  strowea  about  Ram-ally  meditationa. 

Tut  what  carea  he  for  raodeat  doae  concht  termei, 

ClMuly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines. 

Give  him  nUine  naked  worda  stript  from  their  ahirta, 

That  mi|pt  beaeeme  plaine  dealing  Aretine. 
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RAMAOE,  9.  The  wild  song  of  birds. 
It  is  a  term  adopted  from  the  French, 
in  which  language  the  first  sense  of 
ramage  is  a  collection  of  branches, 
from  rames ;  and,  secondarily,  the 
wild  notes  that  are  sang  among  the 
branches.  In  this  sense,  it  is  seldom 
used  by  English  writers*  The  fol- 
lowing example,  however,  has  been 
found : 

When  immelodioiifl  winds  bnt  made  thee  moTe, 
And  birdi  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drumnumd  to  Ai#  Lute. 

Chaucer  used  ramage  for  wild. 
RAM  AGE-HAWK.    A  wild,  or  untaught 
hawk ;  from   the   same :    or    if    she 
becomes     refractory,     after     being 
taught.     Latham  thus  defines  it : 

Btmagtt  ii  when  a  hawk  ii  wilde,  coy,  or  diadainfull 
to  the  nan,  and  contrary  to  be  reclamed. 

WordtofArt  Explained. 
Thoagh  romoffe  grown,  thou'rt  ttill  ua  carting  fit. 

Maine,  Emg.from  Donne,  Ep.  6. 

BAMBALDO.  Evidently  a  well-known 
personage,  in  some  popular  romance ; 
but  where,  is  not  so  clear. 

Look  to  yoor  akin ;  Rambaldo,  the  sleeping  giants 
Will  ronxe  and  rend  thee  pieceroeaL 

i^.  and  Fl.  Mons.  Tkom.,  ii,  8. 

RAMBEB6E,  %.  A  kind  of  ship,  or 
vessel.  French.  Cotgrave  defines 
it :  *^  The  fashion  of  a  long  ship  or  sea- 
vessell,  narrower  then  a  galleii  but 
swift,  and  easie  to  be  governed." 
In  Voc,  A  modem  French 
Dictionary,  says,  **  Yaisseau  long  dont 
les  Anglois  se  servoient  autrefois." 

By  virtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some 
aerial  gnats,  are  the  hn^e  ramberget,  mighty  gallions, 
kc.— wmehed  from  their  stations. 

OteWsRahetais,B.  iii,ch.  51. 

BAMBOOZ.  '•  A  compound  drink,  iu 
most  request  at  Cambridge,  and  is 
commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine, 
and  sugar ;  but  in  summer  of  milk, 
wine,  sugar,  and  rose-water." 
Blounfs  Glossography ,  Of  this 
learned  academical  word,  I  have  not 
met  with  an  example.  Bouse  meant 
drink. 

BAM  ELL,  «.  Rubbish;  stufif  rammed 
into  a  place. 

The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  ramM  where- 
with it  was  closed  up. 

Holinsh.  Hut.  of  Scot.,  M  b,  ooL  1,  c. 

fBAMHEAD.    A  cuckold. 

Tis  honour  for  the  head  to  have  the  name. 
Derived  from  the  ram  that  rules  the  same : 
And  that  the  ram  doth  rule  the  head,  I  know, 
Km*  every  timanacke  the  tame  doth  show. 


{Note.)   To  be  eald  ramkead  is  a  titia  of  bono 

a  name  proper  to  all  men.         Tajflcr't  Worka 

You  that  on  Alddalion's  brooks 

Do  sit,  and  live  on  ladies  looka. 

And  by  your  way  of  life  would  prove 

There  is  no  living  like  to  lovej 

Listen  a  little  to  mv  rime, 

The  more  because  'tis  cuckow  time  \ 

For  fear  vou  should  be  this  day  wedded. 

And  on  the  next  day  he  ram-headed. 


Poor 

BAMPALLIAN,  «.    A  common  tei 
vulgar  abuse ;    probably,    one 
associates    with    rattles,    or 
titutes. 

Away  yon  senllion,  yon  nmpaUUm,  yon  f^iaUk 

9  Hen.  I 
Out  upon  them, 
SampaOioiis,  I  will  keep  myself  safe  enough 
Out  of  their  ftneers.        B.  and  Fl.  Honest  M.  i 
Who  fetds  your— 'tis  not  your  sausage  (kea 
clouts-cream,  rampallian  at  home. 

Greene*iTu  Q.,0.  FL, 
Andbdd  mmptUlion  like,  swear  and  dnnk  dn 

New  Trick  to  CkemiL 

BAMPE,  s,  A  ramping,  or  ran 
creature:  an  impudent  woma 
harlot.  Coles  translates  it,  j 
satrix. 

Nay,  fVe  on  thee,  thou  ramtpe,  thou  ryg,  with  i 
take  thv  part.  0am.  Gnrt.,  O.  fl 

Although  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  ramtfe^ 
what  like  Gallimstta,  or  Maid  Marian. 

Gahr.  Harvejft  din 
What  victlers  follow  Bacchus  campes? 
Fools,  fidlers,  panders,  pimpea,  eoa  rampee. 

,         Lyl9,SaphoaMdFl 

Milton  uses  ramp  as  a  substai 
for  the  spring  or  attack  of  a 
Samson  Agonisf.es,  v,  139  ;    and 
verb  to  ramp,  for  to  spring  up. 
Lost,  iv,  343. 

BAMPIRE,  formerly  used  ind 
minately  with  rampart ;  now 
used.  Both  occur  in  Dryden 
others.     See  Johnson. 

To  RAMPIRE,   r.      To    fortify 
ramparts. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  epi 

Timon  ofJi 
And  so  deeply  ditched  and  rampired  their 
about — that  it  was,  &c. 

Uolintked,  vol.  ii,  S  S  S,  e 

RAMSONS,  s.  According  to  Lyt 
Gerard,  a  species  of  garlick,  a 
ursinum.  Baret,  in  his  Alv 
insists  upon  its  being  the  amm 
the  modem  botanists  give  it  ^ 
him.  See  Aiton's  Epitome,  p. 
Sowerby,  pi.  1 22. 


Tlie  third  kind  of  earlike,  called 
commonly  two  brooe  blades  or  kavea. 

Lgt^sDodoim, 

^    %^<t  also  Gerard,  p.  1 79,  ed.  Job 


a,  H  ■boat  Ibt  bu 


■L  S.tmdn.rtillifrtSM^.,    , 

I  k  conjectural  reading.  The 
>ic«  have  roMtin*;  but  thii 
;  right,  thongb  branches  do 
iptily  beloDg  to  such  a  herb. 
«.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
it  occurs  in  SyWeater's  Dn 
in  the  detcriptian  of  Bath- 
n  the  water,  at  sight  of  whom 
ixclaims, 

tSt  •tmmi  T         i  W«k, «  Btj,  lit  bg«k. 

iginai  French  is, 

mMrtri  nimd,  quel  dnix  cbinuut  jroirv. 

lit,  therefore,  to  mean  Mm* 
bite  marble,  as  alabaater,  Ac. ; 
tnnot  find  authority  for  such  a 


ado.     Fiercely, 

e  ftt  him,  lell  flat 


qoonchlhTlhint 
Qxrlu'j  Smibml 

T  furiously. 


spt»i.r.q.,ii,iii,e. 

jToa  ha&bcjt  bottliiE  rui-j. 

ItU.,  IT,  T,  SB. 
[■  be  ihowt  H  Rett  WDrthiuote, 
(  »  nut!.  Air^.  lii.  IB. 

Q  has  rank-riding,  for    hard- 


ni-n^f  ScgU  apoa  tbeir  nUowiTi, 

A  rand  of  beef  is  defined 
ley  to  be  "  a  long  fleshy  piece, 
t  between  the  flank  and  the 
c."  Bishop  Wilkins  aays 
."  A}ph.  Diet.  Coles  trans- 
i  "Part  clunium  bubslorom 
u"  Probably  something  like 
iteak.  Howell  makes  it  equi- 
»  gi*te  de  bauf,  French.  See 
icon  Tetraglotton. 

Hiej  miie  with  cboppipi  koiTO, 

pposed  to  be  deriTed  fVom  the 
rand,  meaning  a  border,  which 
:hnically  applied  also  by  shoe- 
to  the  seam  of  a  shoe. 
\,a.  The  old  form  of  random  ; 
titdon,  old  French,  force,  impe- 
,     See  Roquefort. 

■  thn  n>  at  rmin  ilBiia. 

^ni.  Shy.  KmL,  Mtt.  M. 
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Bit  *•  1  bUnlfiiU  ban  at  raUto  hnt. 

7.  fl..  II,  It,  7. 

The  Scotch  dialect  has  it  for  swift 
motion.  See  Jamieson.  Used  only 
with  at,  except  when  made  an 
adjectiTe. 

\Swr.  BamttKttt  tbn  Ind  be  pleued  to  lUiika  of 
tba  aeiTia.  a  mntijor  Mfht  to  kiw  II.  Uut  wbin 
bfihail  be  ddundcd  of  lEi  lonl,  vhatbn  thinlutb 


fzenikd  of  xeaaoB  or  br 


S^*m-i  Sumiart  DuJgfM,  ISIO.  - 

To  RANDON.  To  stray  in  a  wUd  man- 
ner; randon»tr,  French. 

Shall  Icaie  them  fna  to  rtnAm  of  tlielr  <rilL 

Ami  «i  /-m,  O.  PL,  1, 11«. 

BANGER  OF  TURNBIJLL.    An  otfce 

K'ren  to  Koockum,  a  horse-dealer,  in 
>n  Jonson'a  play  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  He  seems  to  be  asppoaed  to 
have  some  superintendence  over  the 
irregolar  inhabitants  of  Tnmbnll- 
street.  Ursula  says  to  him,  ironi- 
cally, 

O  jan  are  a  fveet  ran^,  and  look  mU  to  jooi 
workal  roadfi  ii  joni  ptuik  of  Tusball,  nuBpiiia 

See  TuKNBCLL. 
To  RANGLE,  r.    To  range,  and  move 
about. 

All  that  abode  her  blon  thtlc  blood  waa  ipDl, 
The!  Koiied  beil  that  hen  ud  Ihilher  nuritf. 

Bv.  JfiMl.,  Ill,  H. 

RANNBL.  A  term  of  reproach  to  a 
female.  See  in  Rotnibb,  where  is 
the  only  instance  I  have  met  witli  of 

RANPlKE.'or  RANPICE,  a.  Said  of 
B  tree  begioning  to  decay  at  top  from 
age.  So  eiplained  at  the  following 
passage  of  Drayton  i 

Sive  Rcvlmnd.  leaniag  on  a  rmnpibt  tree, 
Waattd  vitli  age,  rurmm  irith  hoc  waa  be. 

/>«tordi,  EcL  1,  r.  ItBt. 

He  uses  it  elsewhere  also ; 

Tbe  aged  niirfri  Innk,  when  ptovmen  sal  Ihett 
•ted.  fo(,o«,  I,  p.  690. 

On  the  night-croT  tomttlneB  job  alght  aae 
Craalilnt.  lo  ait  npoo  tome  rviflet  tree. 

Moomemff  p.  tlO, 

roRAFE,  e.     Toramb. 

1^  n»  the  flelda  vilh  toochea  el  her  atriaa. 
Itj  adBBe,  I  hope,  bath  BetwHUa  aij  tfcrailold 


pnei^i 
to  tbeir  p 


Or  bad  (be  (jnou,  oB  a  ndglibont  ah 


SS^u^^v. 


Her  boned  gtory.  Bnwiu'i  Put.,  B.  \,  tohf  I 

RAPEFUL,  a,    GiTen  to  violence,  o 
lost. 

To  teach  Ue  rt^t  HfasDi  nairiaga. 
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RAPIER    AND    DAGGER.      Usnally 
voru  by  the  side  of  each  other. 

Who  had  girt  onto  them  a  rapier  and  dagger,  dit, 

eiint  penduit        Oreene't  Quip  for  an  VpU.  C,  B.  8. 
is  sword  a  dagger  liad,  its  page. 
That  was  but  htUe  for  his  age.  Hudib,t  I,  i,  S7S. 

To  fight  with  rapier  and  dagger  to- 
gether, was  esteemed  a  gallant  mode : 

Some  will  not  sticke  to  call  Hercules  himself  a  dastard, 
because  forsooth  he  fought  with  a  club,  and  not  at 
the  rapg^  **^  dagger.  Harxngt.  Jrioilo,  Pref. 

For  the  fashion  of  carrying  the  rapier 
in  the  hand,  see  Girdler. 
To  RAPP,  V.     To  transport  with  ad- 
miration or  astonishment ;  or  simply 
to  carry  away. 

He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rapp*  his  hearer  to 
The  middle  of  his  matter. 

B.  Jontont  Art  of  Poetry,  vii,  p.  177- 

Hence  rapt,  which  is  still  a  poetical 
word;  bat  used  more  absolutely  by 
the  old  authors : 

Look  how  our  partner's  rapt.  Maeh.,  i,  3. 

You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work.  THmon.  of  Ath.,  i,  1. 

And  be  sometimes  so  rast. 
Am  he  would  answer  me  quite  from  the  purpose. 

B.  Jons.  Volp.,  \\,  4. 

2b  RAPT,  V.     To  ravish,  or  carry  oflf 
by  violence. 

TSm  m  the  Libyan  lion,  &c. 

Otti-nishing  fnm  his  denne  mate  all  away. 

Dan.  Cn.  Ware,  tu.  90. 

Met.  to  transport  with  pleasure. 
See  in  Range. 

When  they  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soU, 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  and  beauties,  learned  grow. 

Brajt.  Polyolb.,  xm,  p.  925. 

Found  also  as  a  substantive. 
tRARES.     Rarities  ? 

Put  downe,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryete, 
Our  latest  raree,  which  glory  not. 

Coryafe  Cruditiee,l9\l. 

RASCAL,  9.  Saxon,  a  lean  beast. 
Continued  in  that  sense  among  hun- 
ters, for  a  deer  not  fit  to  hunt  or 
kill. 

Horns?  even  so:  poor  men  alone?  No,  no,  the 
noblest  deer  hath  tliem  as  huge  as  the  raeaJ. 

Aeyou  1. 17,  iii,S. 
Metaphore^-'ZM  one  should  in  reproch  say  to  a  poore 
man,  thou  raskaU  knave,  where  raekailih  properly  the 
hunter's  terme  given  to  young  deere,  leane  ana  out 
of  season,  and  not  to  ncople.  Puttenk.,  p.  150. 

A  fathei  that  doth  let  loose  his  son  to  all  experiences, 
is  moft  like  a  fond  hunter,  that  letteth  slip  a  whelp 
to  the  whole  herd ;  twenty  to  one  he  shall  fall  upon  a 
ratcal,  and  let  go  the  fair  game. 

Aeok.  SckUem.,  p.  61. 

The  metaphorical  sense  is  certainly 
not  at  all  obsolete. 
tRASCIAN. 

The  raeaant  eyes  doe  gaine  the  curse  of  yeares. 

Whiting'e  Albino  andBeUama,  1688. 

To  RASH.    To   strike  by  a  glancing 
blow*    Ml   Steevens  says  it  was  par- 


ticularly applied  to  the  strok< 
hy  a  boar. 

He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rvuilMf  off  hit  helm 

Biek 
Ha  I  cur,  srant^  the  boar  so  raeke  thy  hide 

Warner,  Alk.  Emgl. 
They  buckled  them  tt^ether  so. 
Like  unto  wild  boares  raeking. 

Percy's  BeU^ue* 

Where  the  editor  says,  "i 
seems  to  be  the  old  hunting  tc 
eipress  the  stroke  made  by  iX 
boar  with  his  fangs.'* 

He  strikes  Clarindo,  and  rashes  off  his  earb 

Daniel,  Hym.  TViw 

Also  to  slash,  or  cut : 

I  mist  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  reuhd  hi 
sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  cheek,  am 
his  hair.  B.  Jons.  Be.  it.  out  ^ 

RASH,  a.     Sudden,  hasty. 

My  lord,  I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  yon 
My  matter  is  so  rash.  Tro.  and  C 

Though  it  work  as  strong 
As  aoonitum,  or  rash  gunpowder.        2  Hem 
As  through  the  floaring  forest  rash  she  fled. 

Spens.  F.  Q., 

RASH,  «.     A  species  of  inferior  i 
silk  and  stufi'  manufacture ;  ca 
French,  according  to  Howell, 
Focab.,   §  25.      Skinner,  deri 
from  Mericutn  rawm  (after  Min 
makes  it  into  sat  tin  ;  bat,  as 
authorities  prove  it  to  have  1 
cheap  article,  that  cannot  be 
Howell's  burail  is  defined  in  a  ] 
Dictionary,  as  a  species   of  i 
but  bural,  which  follows,  is 
our  mark:  "Le  bural  est  un* 
d'etofie  grossi&re  dont  les  re 
Mandians  font  leurs  habita."  1 
Lexique.     Probably  a  kind  of  * 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  for  the  maiDtenaan 
same  trade  in  velvets,  satins,  sylkea,  raeke, 
stuffs,  as  fitt  for  tearing  as  fine  for  wearinc. 
Sixth  Decree  of  Christmas  PHt 
Sleeveless  hisjerkin  was,  and  it  hul  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  croiuid  was 
Become  tuff  taffaty :  and  our  chudren  ahall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nou^t  at  alL 

Donne,  & 
And  with  mochado  suit,  and  Judgment  rash. 
And  tongue  of  saye,  thou'lt  say  all  is  but  tn 

Taylor,  Wt 

tRASIN. 

Basin,  or  the  gumme  of  sweete  trees,  speda 
pine  tree,  both  the  wild  and  the  tame :  in 
It  was  called  glasse,  for  the  deareneaae  ther 

RASPIS,  s.  The  raspberry ;  thf 
being  only  an  abbreviation  of : 
berry.  See  under  Respass,  in 
form  Herrick  has  used  it.  J 
however,  was  the  current  nam 
long  time.    Gerard  deacribM  it 
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of  **  Rabat  idsensy  the  rappis 
lind-berry."     He  says  of  it, 

planted  in  gardens:  it groveth not wilde 
n.  except  in afteld  by  a  village  in  Lanca- 
BJanrood,  not  far  muk  BlacCbiime. 

P.W7S. 

howeTer,  mistakeD»  for  it 
Id  in  8e?eral  parts  of  the 
Sngland,  and  south  of  Scot- 
is  noticed  similarly  in  Lyte's 
Another  aathor  says, 

r  the  tame  rertne  that  common  brier  or 
'.—It  were  good  to  keepe  lome  of  the 
u-berries  in  aome  wooden  veaael,  and  to 
.  were,  nupis  wine. 

Langkam,  Oard.  ofHeaUk^  p.  63S. 

xtte*. — First,  strain  yonr  raspittes,  aod  to 

if  Juice,  add  a  pound  and  an  naif  of  sugar, 

e  of  the  fairest,  and  having  strewed  sugar 

1  of  the  sidllet,  lay  them  in  one  by  one ; 

juice  upon  them  with  some  sugar,  re- 

to  put  in  when  they  boil ;  let  them  boil 

d  tugar  ooutinuallr,  till  they  are  enough. 

Tks  Qneen't  Bogal  Cookery. 

A  personage  introduced  into 
)n's  Masque  of  the  Fortunate 
seemingly  of  as  notorious 
om  Thumb,  with  whom  he 
aed : 

r  you  may  have  come 

1,  Thomas  Thumb, 

1  a  pudding  fat,  • 

'tth  Dr.  Bat.      Vol.  viii,  p.  178,  ed.  Giff. 

ely  after,  the  stage  direction 
B  these,  with  several  other 
«  of  like  celebrity.  Not 
I  the  invaluable  and  ancient 
f  Tom  Thumb  at  hand,  I 
»11  whether  Dr.  Rat  is  or  is 
ion  celebrated  in  it. 
fMED  TO  DEATH,  prw. 
fal  idea  that  rats  were  com- 
lymed  to  death,  in  Ireland, 
ibably  from  some  metrical 
incantation  used  there  for 
ose.  Sir  W.  Temple  seems 
it  from  the  Runic  incanta- 
*,  after  speaking  of  tbem  in 
ays,  he  adds,  **  And  the  pro- 
lymmff  raU  to  death,  came  I 
rom  Uie  same  root."  E99ay 
y.  It  is  very  frequently 
>: 

•0  he^kymtd  rince  PrthaoorBt'a  time, 
I  Iritk  nU,  which  I  can  narduy  remember. 

As  ffom  Ukt  ii,  iii,  8. 
to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rmts, 
rtonea. 
.  Po«l.  J^  to /Atf  JtMubr,  vol.  U.  p.  m. 

And  my  poeta 
•aWre  •teep'd  in  nil  uid  vinenr 
to  death,  aa  they  do  nts  in  JrtUuU. 

Rtutd.  JstU,  £ff90rs,  T,  S. 


Or  the  line  madrigaUman  in  rkjfwu,  to  haTe  nm  him 
out  ol  the  country  like  «»  Irish  rmi. 

B.  Jams.  StapU  o/News^  Intern,  after  Mb  aet. 

It  is  certainly  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

I  am  a  rimer  of  the  Irish  race. 

And  hare  already  rimde  thee  ataring  mad. 
But  if  thou  ceaae  not  thy  bald  ieats  to  ^read, 
.  Ill  nerer  laaTe  till  1  have  risMW  thee  dead. 

Rjfthmss  agahut  Mtwtim  Mmrrf-FrsUit, 
in  Hnb.  Tyf.  Antif.,  p.  1689. 

Swift  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  witty  sneer  against  the  poets  of  ^ 
Ireland.     Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  he  says, 

Mentiona  rkwrning  to  dsath,  which  (adda  he)  is  aaid  to 
be  done  in  Irekmd ;  and  truly,  to  our  honoor  be  it 
ipoken,  that  power,  in  a  great  meaanie,  oontinnas 
with  na  to  this  day 

Ad9.  torn  p.  Post,  roL  ix.  p.  407,  Scott'a  editk». 

fRATE.     A  ratification. 

Nerer  without  the  r*tss 
Of  allpowera  elae.  Chmpm.  II.,  i,  606. 

RATHE,  a.  Early,  soon.  Saxon.  The 
comparative  rather  continues  in  com- 
mon use.  Rathe  was  used  as  late  as 
Milton's  time.     See  Johnson. 

Bring  the  raths  primroae  that  foraaken  diet. 

Lyeidas,  1. 148. 

Also  Warton  on  that  line. 

Commanding  him  the  time  not  idly  to  forealow. 
But  raiks  aa  he  could  riae,  to  inch  a  gate  to  go. 

I>rmgt.  PolyoU.,  xii,  p.  SOS. 

Rather  is 'the  comparative,  still  used 
adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  sooner,  or 
more  readily : 

The  rathsr  [earlier]  lamba  been  itanrd  with  coML 

Spems.  Ship.  Est,,  fM.,  L  8S. 

Rathest  the  superlative : 

Barly  almoet  ripe  to  be  cut  (in  June)  wheraa  in  Eng- 
land they  seldom  cut  the  rafAe«<  before  the  beginning 
of  August,  which  is  almoet  4wo  moneths  after. 

Coryat,  Crud.,  i,  76. 
So  it  is  no  leaae  ordinary  that  these  rmihs-rips  wito 

firerent  their  own  perfection.  HatTs  Quo  Vadts,  p.  10. 
n  the  west  of  England,  says  Warton, 
there  is  an  early  species  of  apple 
called  the  rathe-ripe. 

tA  sadder  Ihte,  if  pitr  aayea  to  rmth, 
Tis  to  let  sorrow  sad  the  aoean,  wee^  bath 
Our  pen  awhile  in  nectar,  though  we  then 
Steep  it  in  gall  again. 

ChamhsrUijftu's  Phmromiida,  16M. 

fRATLER.     A  hackney  coach  7 

I  in  Bohemia  aaw  that  all  but  lorda. 
Or  men  of  worth,  had  coaches  drawne  with  eordit 
And  1  my  neeke  unto  the  rope  would  pawner 
That  if  our  hackney  nUUrs  were  so  drawne^ 
With  oorda,  or  ropee,  or  halters,  chnae  ye  wteChw, 
It  quickly  wonld  oring  downe  the  priee  «f  leather. 

Taylor's  Workts,  16S0. 

fRATTIN.    A  rat.     In  older  English 
raton. 

When  Vtn  dnmke  as  any  nUths, 
Then  I  rap  out  nought  but  Lattin. 

Lsm  sfDrUUnng,  1617,  p.  81 

RATTLE-MOUSE.    One  of  the  names 
for  a  baty  more    commonly    caUed 
jHtier-maiue,  ot  jUeker^mauie.    Also 
Rbbekousb. 
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Kot  vnlike  the  tale  of  tbe  rattUmaut*,  Who  in  the 
waires  proclaimed  betveene  the  foare-footed  beaitet 
and  the  birdea,  beync  aent  for  by  the  lyon  to  be  at 
hia  muatera,  excnaed  nunaelfe  for  that  he  was  a  foale, 
and  flew  with  wingea;  and  beyng  aent  for  br  the 
eagle,  to  aerre  him,  aayd  that  me  waa  a  foore-footed 
beaat.  PntUnhmm,  B.  ii,  eh.  18,  p.  118. 

See  Fliokxbmouse. 
fRATTOON.    An  Indian  rattan  cane  ? 

Mr.  Hawley  did  give  me  a  little  black  rattoan,  painted 
and  gilt  Pepys*  Diary,  1660. 

RAUGHT.  The  old  preterite  of  the 
▼erb  to  reach. 

The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 

more. 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  flve 

aeore.  Low^»  L.  £.,  iT,  %. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  rmtght  him. 

Jnt.  and  CUop.,  It,  9. 
Oui  I  eomphune  of  thia  re?  enge  ahe  taught. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  79. 
Whom  when  the  palmer  aaw  in  each  oistreaae. 
Sir  Guyon'a  awora  he  lightly  to  him  raugkt. 

sp€ni.F.q.,\i,im,n. 
RAUGHTER,  8.      An    irregular    and 
unusual  mode  of  spelling  the  word 
rafter. 

I  will  rather han^  myselfe  ouhramghUr  In  the  hooae, 
than  be  ao  haled  in  the  aea.  Lglg,  Oalaikea,  i,  8. 

RAVINE,  or  RAVIN,  «.     Prey. 

miat  would  hia  rightfoll  ranne  rend  away. 

Spent.  P.  Q.,  I,  T,  8. 
Hia  deepe  deronring  lawea 
Wyde  gaped,  like  the  ^^ealv  mouth  of  hell, 
Tuongn  which  into  hia  darke  abyaae  all  ratrin  feU 

IHd.,  li,  12. 
f  Hia  owne  bodie  waa  aolemnly  buried  *  *  but  the 
carkaaaea  of  hia  garde  were  cast  out  into  the  fieldea, 
there  to  bee  deroured  of  beaates  and  byrdea  of  ratyn. 

ffoUtuked't  CknmicUi. 

To  RAVINE.  To  devour,  swallow  up ; 
reafiatif  Saxon. 

Thriftlesa  ambition,  that  wHt  roatu  up 
nine  owe  life's  means.  Moat.,  ii,  4. 

Like  rata  that  mm  down  their  proper  bane. 

Mtat.for  Mea$.,  i,  8. 

This  word  is  more  usually  spelt  raven. 
See  T.  J.  in  that  place. 
RAVINE,  adj.     Ravenous. 

Better  twere 
I  met  the  fwritu  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  aharp  constraint  of  hunger.         AWs  W.,  ili,  2. 

Perhaps  ravin' d^  in  Macbeth,  iv,  1, 
should  be  corrected  to  ravine,  which 
will  suit  a  shark  as  well  as  a  lion. 
fRAVISH.     To  take  away  by  force. 

I^tru.  I  mett  with  a  disaster  oomming  up,  aomethlnr 
haa  ravukl  the  tasaell  of  my  garter,  and  discompos'a 
the  whde  fabrickei  'twill  coat  mee  an  houres  patience 
to  refonne  it.  Marmyon*t  Fine  Companum,  1638. 

RAWLY,  adv.  Hastily,  without  prepa- 
ration; from  raw,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  unprepared. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;  aome  upon  the  debts  they 
owe  i  aome  upon  their  diildren  rawlp  left. 

Hem,  r,  hr,  L 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning,  appears 
fh)m  the  use  of  rawness  in  another 
passage : 


Why  in  that  wnfrtr  toft  you  wfftaadtMii 
Thoae  predooa  motivea,  tnoie  Strang  knota  of  lon^ 
WitkoHi  teneUkimg.  MUOOk^fw^t. 

To  RAY.    To  defile ;  not  from  bewrty, 
which,  in  this  sense,  is  only  a  com- 

?ound  of  ray,  like  bedaub  from  daub, 
espatter  from  spatter,  and  many 
others.  Probably  from  one  aeiiae  o( 
rayer,  French.  See  Cotgrave  in  tliat 
word. 

Waa  erer  man  so  beaten  f 


With  botes  on  his  lenes  aD  durtic 
thong^  he  were  newlyelighted  finom  his 
Fainlef^t  Pai.  Float. 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  teares  ha  wrpt  awaj. 
And  from  his  face  the  fllth  that  did  it  rmm. 

Spent,  F,  Q.,  Yl»  if  ,  81 

Commonly  so  used  by  Spenaer.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  **  rayed  with  the 
yellows,"  in  Taming  of  Shr.,  iii,  2, 
means  defiled  or  discoloured  with  thit 
disorder.  Minshew  has  **  to  raie,  m 
defile,  V.  berate."  To  beray,  or,  ai 
often  erroneously  spelt,  bewray,  ii 
explained  by  Minshew,  and  all  the 
early  lexicographers,  to  defile  in  the 
worst  way,  to  pollute  with  ordure^  Ac. 
This  sense,  however,  waa  not  recol- 
lected, when  the  letter  B  was  in  the 
J»reas.  Upton  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
a/w,  eorrumpo,  comes  very  near  to 
this. 
RAY,  s.  Order  of  battle,  ranks  of 
soldiers,  &c. :  abbreviated  from  array. 

80  that  when  both  the  armies  were  in  rcjr. 
And  trumpet'a  blast  on  er^  side  waa  blovB. 

Mirr.Mag^f.m 
And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  raw. 
Came  dancing;  forth.  ^f***-  ''•  Q-*  ▼*  lif  S^ 

We  brake  their  raiee  and  forc'd  the  king  to  t&e. 

/M.,pifl. 
Buil  too  bold  ruah'd  in  with  sword  nd  shaeUf 
To  breake  their  raUi.  UUL,  p.  17. 

f  Such  favoure  loe  them  lady  Fortune  lotit. 
By  Mais  his  force,  their  rayee  and  ranckea  kee  rent 

Miroarfar  Me^trultt,  1S87. 

fRAY.     A  sort  of  cloth. 

Anciently  the  doth  ray,  and  eoloored  dolkM  wot 
limited  to  their  length  and  breadth. 

eoUtm  ruttt.  Iff?. 
RAYED.     Striped,  or  braided  in  lines ; 
from  the  French  rate,  a  stripe. 

With  two  Frorenoml  roses  on  ny  rm^ti  shoe^ 

Aml^ifi,! 

The  first  folio,  however,  reads  rae^d; 
and  rayed  is  only  a  conjecture  d 
Pope's.  Stowe's  Chronicle  is  quotei 
for  the  mention  of  women'a  hoods, 
''  reyed,  or  striped."  Hie  word  oer^ 
tainly  had  that  meaning,  and  Chaucer 
is  quoted  as  describing  a  feather  bed 
rayidf  or  striped,  with  gold. 
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BATON,  «.  A  ray,  at  of  ligbt.  A 
French  word,  adfopted  by  Spenser, 
and  by  no  other  author  that  I  have 
remarked. 

Hot  brick  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view. 
Bat  ehtaiag  cliriitall,  which,  from  top  to  baae. 
Out  of  her  womb  a  tboosaua  ravons  threw. 

fiMumt  ofBettoM,  r.  SI. 

RAZB.  Rojse  of  ginger;  Theobald  pre- 
tends that  this  differs  from  race  of 
ginger ,  which  means  only  a  root, 
whereas  this  means  a  bale  or  package. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  rate*  of  ginger ,  to 
be  delivend  ai  for  ai  Channg  Croaa.  1  Htn,  IF,  i^  1. 

We  cannot  but  suppose  that  these 
which  were  parcels,  to  be  delivered 
by  a  carrier,  were  more  than  the  small 
pieces  commonly  called  races  of  gin- 
ger i  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
words  are  really  different.  Both 
must  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
ragXf  meaning  a  root,  and  might  be 
applied  indifferently  to  small  pieces, 
or  large  packages.  As  for  the  magni- 
tude of  a  single  root,  alleged  by  Mr. 
Warner,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Malone  has  very  properly  re- 
marked, that  Dr.  Grew,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  speaks  of  a 
•ingle  root  of  ginger,  as  uncommonly 
large,  which  weighed  only  fourteen 
oances.  In  the  passage  above  quoted, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the 
carriers  quite  accurate  in  their  ex- 
pression. 

READ.    See  Beds. 

fREADE,  SIMON.  A  person  alluded 
to  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  i,  2. 
Bymer,  Feed.,  vol.  zvi,  says  that 
«*  Simon  Read,  of  St.  George's,  South- 
wark,  professor  of  physic,  was  in- 
dicted for  the  invocation  of  wicked 
spirits,  in  order  to  find  out  the  name 
of  the  person  who  stole  [in  1608] 
£37  10«.  from  Tobias  Mathews,  of 
St.  Mary  Steynings  in  London." 

f  To  BEADY.    To  make  ready. 

A  thofiaand  bracdeta,  Jewels,  pearla,  and  ringi. 
With  pMoimaArj  itamps,  the  kinc  preparea, 
And  hariBg  rnuKM  ali  these  coatly  tninga. 
In  a  poofe  pedlera  tniaae  he  packs  his  wares. 

Heifwao£9  Trcia  BriUmica,  1009. 

READY,  TO  MAKE,  v.  To  dress,  to 
make  fit  to  go  out ;  as  to  make  tcn- 
ready,  is  to  undress.     See  Unbsady. 

She  most  do  nothing  of  herself,  not  eat^ 

Prink,  saj  "Sir,  bosrdo  ye,"  make  herrwHi|y,iiBreadT, 

UHlaiihehMh«.  ^. /■  JLAmst  T.,  i,  t 


As  this  phrase  is  often  used,  ready 
may  certainly  bear  its  usual  significa- 
tion, but  unready  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained. 

I  pray  yoa  make  hast,  and  make  fou  rmig. 

Fhrio,  i  Fir.,  V.II, 

The  speaker  is  there  waiting  while 
the  person  dressed  himself. 
fBEAL.     Sincere. 

Then  the  governor  told  them,  if  they  were  rssi,  aa 
they  professed,  he  should  expect  their  ready  and  free 
ooncnrrence  with  him  in  all  aflkirs  tending  to  the 
public  service.    Memoire  tff  Colonel  HutMMtom,  IMS. 

BEALME,  8.  Kingdom ;  frequently 
pronounced,  and  sometimes  even  writ- 
ten, reame. 

The  whiles  his  life  ran  foorth  in  blondie  itreame. 
His  soule  dncended  down  into  the  Stygian  reatna, 

^MM./*.  Q.,IV,viii,4S. 
For  brought  up  in  the  broyles  of  these  two  reamet. 
They  thought  best  fishing  still  in  troubled  streamea. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wan,  i,  SSI. 
And  such  as  have  the  regiment  of  reolmet 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  Justice  mizt,  avoiding  all  extreames. 

Mirr.forMag.,Zli, 
Shall  find  that  to  curb  the  prince  of  a  reame. 
Is  even  (as  who  saith)  to  strive  with  the  streams. 

Ibid.,  p.  383. 

Harington,  in  his  Epigrams,  ii,  31, 
rhymes  it  to  blaspheme,  and  in  45  of 
the  same  book,  to  streame,  though 
in  both  places  he  writes  it  realme. 
To  REAM,  V.  Grose,  in  his  Glossary, 
attributes  it  to  the  Exmoor  dialect^ 
and  explains  it  to  stretch.  Herrick 
applies  it  to  wool ;  so  it  should  mean^ 
"  stretching  wool." 

Farewell  the  flax,  and  reaming  woolL 
With  which  thy  house  was  plentifull. 

Soar.  Poems,  p.  44. 
tHis  full  growne  stature,  high  his  head,  lookes  higher 

rise; 
His  parching  hornet  are  ream*d  a  yard  beyond  assise. 

A  Herrings  TagU,  1S9B. 

fTo  BEAN.    To  reign,  or  draw  back. 

But  th'  angry  steed,  rising^  and  reoning  proudly. 
Striking  the  stones,  stamping  and  neighing  loudly. 
Calls  for  the  combat,  plunges,  leaps,  and  praunces. 

Dm  Bartas* 

fBEAP-MAN.    A  reaper. 

A  reofe-man,  or  he  that  reapeth  the  come,  meaaor. 
WilhaW  IHctUmarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  76. 

fBEABDOBSE,  or  BEABDOSS.  A 
sort  of  open  hearth  for  fire,  without 
ffrate. 

Now  have  we  manie  chimniea,  and  yet  our  tenderlinga 
compiaioe  of  rbeumea,  catarha,  and  poaes;  then  had 
we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake. 

Harrisom 
Also,  yoa  shall  inquire  of  all  armwers  and  other 
artiAcers  using  to  work  in  mettal,  which  have  or  use 
any  reardorses,  or  any  other  places  dangerous  or 
penllous  for  Ore.  CaUkrop*s  Reports,  1670. 

BEAB-MOUSE,  «.  A  bat;  more  pro- 
perly rere-motue,  being  pure  Saxon, 
rhere-muSf  which  \%  «x.«a\.V^  «q^v«^^tX 
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to  Jlitter-mouiet  from  rherant  to 
agitate,  or  flatter.  It  has  been 
speciously  derived  from  the  English 
word  to  rear,  in  the  sense  of  to  raise, 
as  being  able  to  raise  itself  into  the 
air ;  but  this  is  erroneous. 

Some  WW  with  rwuMMM  for  their  leathern  wings. 

Midi.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  8. 

Coles  has  "a  rear'tnouse,  vespertilio;" 
and  *'to  rear,  emico,  se  attollere." 
See  Rere-kouse. 
REARB,  9.  To  take  up,  or  take  away. 
Spenser,  I  believe,  is  singular  in  so 
using  it. 

He,  in  an  open  tomey  lately  held, 

Tto*  me  the  honour  <a  that  game  did  reare. 

Hilton  has  used  it  for  to  carry  up : 

T7p  to  a  hiU  anon  his  steps  he  rear*d. 

Par.  £0y^ii,88S. 

REARS,  a.  Under-dressed;  not  yet 
quite  disused,  as  applied  to  meat. 
From  hrere,  raw,  Saxon. 

There  we  oomplaine  of  one  rMre-roasted  chick. 
Here  meat  worse  cookt  nere  makes  ob  tick. 

Har.  Bjpig.t  ir,  6. 

REARLY,  adv.    Early. 

B.  Ill  bring  it  to-morrow. 
/>.  Do  rery  re^urly,  I  must  be  abroad  else, 
Tb  eall  the  maids.  FL  T»o  NohU  Kuuwi^  iv,  1. 

Gay  has  rear,  in  the  sense  of  early : 

Then  why  does  Cuddy  leare  his  cot  so  rear. 

SkepkertTi  Week,  Monitsg,  ▼.  6. 

The  note  says,  "  Rear,  an  expression 
in  several  counties  of  England,  for 
early  in  the  morning,^* 
REAR-WARD,  9.    The  rear,  the  latter 
end  of  anything. 

But  with  a  rearvard  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Borneo  is  banished.  Bom.  /■  Jid^  iii,  9. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  but  in  most 
editions  is  absurdly  spelt  rereward, 
which  conceals  the  etymology,  and 
makes  the  word  the  less  intelligible. 
See  Numb,  x,  25  ;  Josh,  vi,  9 ;  Is.  Iii, 
12,  Iviii,  8,  and  other  places. 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Muck  Jdo,  iv,  1 

fREASON.    A  fruit  of  some  kind. 

A  medlar  and  a  hartichoke, 
A  crab  and  a  small  reaton. 

Cotgra9e'i  WiU  Interpreter,  1671.  p.  319. 

REASTT,  a.  Rancid;  applied  to  bacon. 
Apparently  the  same  word  as  ruaty, 
which  is  now  used.  Coles,  however, 
has  reaty  as  synonymous,  and  trans- 
lates it  into  Latin  by  **  reset,  de%ee;^ 
td%o  ''reanneu,  pigritia.*' 


KEB 

Lay  flitehM  nialttiig. 
Tfawngh  foUy  too  beastlr, 
MaehMcoftlsrsMljr.  Tua9tr,Nm. 


Hence,  probably,  Reezbd,  infra, 
fib  REAVE.    To  deprive  of,  or  take 
Arom. 


Therefore  (tfaon^  no  part  of  his  wofth  to  ff«nelte) 
We  now  for  matters  more  allidt  must  kave  him. 

Heyfwoofa  Trciei  BritamUm^Vm 

REBARD.  Some  drug.  An  apothecary 
is  boaating  of  his  nostrums,  and  men- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  materia 
mediea,  but  not  rhubarb;  perhapi 
therefore  that  is  meant.  Many  of  the 
names  are  perverted,  and  rhebarbarum 
is  found,  in  medicid  books,  aa  well 
as  rhabarbarom.  It  mighty  perhapi^ 
be  then  more  valuable. 

I  have  a  bote  of  r^ard  here. 

Which  is  as  deynty  as  it  is  dien; 

So  help  me  God,  and  hollydam. 

Of  this  I  wolde  not  gere  a  dram 

To  the  beste  frende  1  hare  in  Eng^aiide^  gnmndc; 

Though  he  wolde  give  me  twentie  poanda. 

For  uough  the  stomake  do  it  abhor. 

It  pourgeth  yon  dene  Cram  the  ecder. 

Jb«r  JP«,0.rL,i,f7. 

To  REBATE.  To  make  blunt  or  obtuse. 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  firt. 

jrMf./br  jrM«.,i.S. 
Ah,  wherein  may  our  duty  more  be  seen. 
Than  strinng  to  rekate  a  ^rrant's  pndeu 

Thsft  ean  rwkatt  Uie  edge  of  tyranny. 

JhHekeu  qfSef^  agn.  Ci 
Kight  our  lore 
Bitkate  this  shsrpe  edge  of  your  bitter  wrmth. 

Weakeetaoetk  to  tke  WaUt  siga.  L 
Could  not  rekaU  Uie  sirenEth  that  Basni  Intm^t. 
Lodge  ir  Qreene,  Zooevig  Olatt,  /v.,  BgB<  A  Sb. 

It  was  also  used  in  Uade,  as  diaooant 
allowed  for  prompt  payment.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr. 
REBATO,  9.  A  falling  collar,  or  band. 
In  French  rabat,  a  collar.  Cotgrave 
has,  **  Rabat — a  rebatoe  for  a  woman's 
ruffe."  Properly,  therefore,  rabato; 
but  almost  uniformly  spelt  otherwise 
in  Enelish  books. 

And  broke  broad  jests  upon  her  nanow  hedey 
Poakt  her  rebatoes,  and  surraied  her  Steele. 

Dtty*t  Law  IHcks,  met  ii^ngtuCih. 
Please  you  to  have,  madame,  a  ruffe,  hnA,  or  a  rekete. 

ErvmdM,JHal.\. 
Giro  me  mj  rdnUo  ot  cut-worke  edged ;  is  not  the 
wrer  after  toe  same  sort  as  the  other?  Hid, 

Where  the  wire  is  translated  porte- 
rabat.  The  wire  supported  it  in  its 
shspe.    It  is  here  also  mentioned : 

I  would  not  have  a  bodkin  or  a  euff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rtkato  wire. 
Nor  anythiBf  that  erw  was  caU'd  herls. 

JWama»i.^O.'PL,im,nL 
Aks.  her  sonle  stnits  imind  thoai  hmr  neck, 
HerseateofBsnaeisherriletoset  JKsrstoM,  p.tOS. 

See  Rabato. 
REBECK, «.    An  instrument  of  muic, 
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cat-gut  strings,  and  played 
bow ;  but  originally  with  only 
ings,  then  with  three,  till  it  was 

into  the  more  perfect  Tiolin, 
9ur  strings.  It  is  thought  to 
!  same  with  ribible,  being  a 
h  instrument,  and  in  that  lan- 
»lled  rebeb.  Thence  it  passed 
ftly,  where  it  became  tibeca,  or 
,  whence  our  English  word, 
iwkina's  History  of  Music,  vol. 
86,  note.  Aimericus,  quoted 
Cange,  says, 

lam  reheeam  areuaiant, 

tebrem  voeem  confingentM.  Inttoe.BMtdosa. 

proves  that  it  was  played  with  a 
The  imitation  of  a  female  voice 
shows  its  delicacy.  Drayton 
it  plaintive : 

'd  hiB  rttick  to  a  moarnAil  note, 

rcto  rang  thia  doleful  elegy.    Bd.^  ii,  p.  1S91. 

calls  it  jocund.  V  Allegro^  v. 
)ut,  of  course,  its  expression 
led  on  the  player.  One  of 
speare's  musicians  b  named 
Rebeck.  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  5. 
\o  Warton's  note  on  the  Allegro, 
has  it  ribecca,  and  translates  it, 
nstrument  called  a  rebecke,  a 

or  fidler's  kit."  Menage  has 
ler  Ribeba,  but  describes  the 
Euent  erroneously. 

tL  waySovpa,  irovfovpW-  Mmicain  initrnmen- 
chordon.  uriplidbuB  fidibiu  tensum.  Bebec, 
in.    A  fiddle:  Krtbecke:  aviolen. 

NonuMcUtor,  1585. 

MT,  8.  A  recall,  or  retreat ;  from 
d  French  recept,  or  recet.  A 
ig  term,  for  a  certain  set  of 
sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call 
ogs  off.  In  the  Gentleman's 
ition,  it  is  called,  "A  farewell 
rting,"  and  it  is  expressed  in 
on  a  plate. 

vrt  a  reektat  winded  in  my  forehead. 

Muck  Ado,  i,  1. 

ng,  "I  will  supply  home  for 
i  purpose." 

on  blow  the  death  of  your  fox,  in  the  field  or 
then  yon  must  aonnd  three  notea,  with  three 
and  reektat,  mark  yoo,  air,  upon  the  aame 
ree  winda. 
mnufrom  PenuMut,  ii,  6,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii.  S38. 

e  various  old  books  on  hunting. 

kting  I  had  aa  leeve  atand  at  the  reeni,  aa  at 
tnc ;  in  mnning  rather  endure  long  with  an 
abb,  then  leare  oS,  being  out  of  wind  with  a 
iliop,  £jfljf*»  Bupkmes. 

IHEAT,  V.    To  play  the  notes 


called  a  recheat  on  the  bom.  Drayton 
writes  it  rechate^: 

Beckating  with  hii  hani,  vhich  then  the  bnatflr 

cheara. 
While  atill  the  lusty  atag  hia  high-palm'd  head  u»- 

beara.  FotyM.,  uii,  p.  917. 

RECHLE8S.    See  Retchlessb. 

To  RECK.    To  care,  or  calculate ;  from 

recan,  Saxon.     The  same  word  from 

which  reckon  is  also  made. 

My  maater  ia  of  churlish  diapoaition. 

And  little  rtck*  to  find  the  way  to  hearen, 

By  doing  deeda  of  hospitality.  At  jroii  i.  I/,  ii,  4. 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  Johnson; 
but,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  Shakespeare,  it  is  only  a  con- 
jecture of  Warburton'sy  instead  of 
keepe^  which  all  the  old  editions  give : 

If  I  do  loae  thee,  I  do  loie  a  thing 
That  none  but  foola  would  keep. 

Meat,  far  Mea9.,m,\. 

To  keep  has  been  shown  to  mean  to 
earefor,  in  several  instances.    See  to 
Take  keep. 
RECKLESS,  a.    Careless,  indifferent. 

I  am  reeUtti  what  I  do 
To  spite  the  world.  Mad^  iii,  1. 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamoor, 
Than  for  the  loTe  of  reeklen  Silvia. 

Two.  Omt.  Far.,  r,  % 

See  Johnson. 
2b  RECLUSE,  V.  To  shut  up.  This 
obsolete  verb  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Todd,  who  has  exemplified  it 
from  Donne  and  Howell.  The  classi- 
cal sense  of  reclusue,  was  ''  opened  ;** 
but,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  reversed,  and  signified  a  person 
shut  up,  or  secluded  from  society. 
Hence  this  verb,  and  many  other 
derivatives  of  the  adjective  reeluee, 
which  are  little  used,  if  not  altogether 
obsolete.  As  recluseneee,  reclusive, 
&c.  See  Todd.  See  also  Du  Cange. 
The  latter  word  is  found  in  Shalce- 
speare : 

And,  if  it  aort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

(As  best  befita  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life.   Mudk  Ado,  iv,  1. 

To  RECORD,  V.  n.     To  sing ;  applied 
particularly  to  the  singing  of  birds. 

And,  to  the  nightingale'a  complaining  notea. 
Tune  my  diatreaaea,  and  record  my  woea. 

Two  OoHi.  Ver.,  v,  8. 
For  you  are  fellowa  only  know  by  rote, 
Aa  birda  record  their  lesaona. 

BS-Fl.  raUHUniam,  ii,  1. 
The  nvmph  did  eameatly  contest 
Whether  the  biras  or  ahe  recorded  beat. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.^  B.  ii,  SoBg  4. 
Fair  Philomel  night-muaicke  of  the  apnng, 
SweetW ncord€i\i<a tuneful  harmony. 

I)r«|t.  Ed., ViaAW^i^  VV. 
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to  Jlitter-mtmee,  from  rherant  to 
agitate,  or  flatter.  It  has  been 
speciously  derived  from  the  English 
word  to  rear,  in  the  sense  of  to  raise, 
as  beiog  able  to  raise  itself  into  the 
air ;  but  this  is  erroneous. 

Some  WW  iriUi  rwuMMM  for  their  leathern  wings. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  8. 

Coles  has  "a  rear'tnouse,  vespertilio;" 
and  ''to  rear^  emico,  se  attollere." 
See  Rere-kouse. 
BEARE,  V.  To  take  np,  or  take  away. 
Spenser,  I  believey  is  singular  in  so 
using  it. 

He.  in  an  open  tomey  lately  held, 

Tto*  me  the  honoar  oT  that  game  did  reare. 

Hilton  has  used  it  for  to  carry  up : 

T7p  to  a  hiU  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd. 

Par.  Beg^  ii,  88S. 

BEARS,  a.  Under-dressed;  not  yet 
quite  disused,  as  applied  to  meat. 
From  hrere,  raw,  Saxon. 

There  we  oomplaine  of  one  rewe-roasted  chick. 
Here  meat  worse  cookt  nere  makes  ob  tick. 

Har.  Bfig.t  ir,  0. 

BEARLY,  adv.     Early. 

B.  Ill  bring  it  to-morrow. 
/>.  Do  Tery  nttrly,  I  must  be  abroad  else, 
Tb  eall  the  maids.  FL  T»o  NobU  Ziium.,  ir,  1. 

Gay  has  rear,  in  the  sense  of  early : 

Thai  why  does  Caddy  leare  his  cot  so  rear. 

SkepkertTt  Week,  Monday,  r.  6. 

The  note  says,  "  Rear,  an  expression 
in  several  counties  of  England,  for 
early  in  the  morning" 
BEAR-WARD,  9.    The  rear,  the  latter 
end  of  anything. 

Bat  with  a  rearvard  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Borneo  is  banished.  Bam.  /■  J»L,  iii,  9. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  but  in  most 
editions  is  absurdly  spelt  rereward, 
which  conceals  the  etymology,  and 
makes  the  word  the  less  intelligible. 
See  Numb,  x,  2o  ;  Josh,  vi,  9 ;  Is.  Iii, 
12,  Iviii,  8,  and  other  places. 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Muck  Ado,  iv,  1 

fREASON.     A  fruit  of  some  kind. 

A  medlar  and  a  hartichoke, 
A  crab  and  a  small  reasom. 

CotgroM^t  Wile  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  319. 

BEASTT,  a.  Rancid;  applied  to  bacon. 
Apparently  the  same  word  as  ruity, 
which  is  now  used.  Coles,  however, 
has  reasy  as  synonymous,  and  trans- 
lates it  into  Latin  by  "retet,  </ete«;" 
A/so  **reatnness,  pigritia.** 


Lay  flitehfli  atattiBK. 
ThroBfh  folly  too  beasthr. 
Much  neon  IS  rsMty.  IVaair, 

Hence^  probably,  Reezbd,  infim. 
fTo  BEAvB.    To  deprive  of,  or  tsb 
Arom. 

Therefore  (thoa^  no  part  of  his  wofth  to  ff«sse  Ub) 
We  now  for  matters  more  allide  mmst  kave  him. 

Hevwood^e  XVoui  Britmmiea,  1601 

BEBABD.  Some  drug.  An  apotheevy 
is  boasting  of  his  nostrums,  and  men- 
tions a  great  part  of  the  materia 
mediett,  but  not  rhubarb;  perfaapi 
therefore  that  is  meant.  Many  of  the 
names  are  perverted,  and  rh^korbarMm 
is  found,  in  medical  books,  aa  well 
as  rhabarbamm.  It  might,  perhapi^ 
be  then  more  valuable. 

I  hare  a  bote  of  r«Aanf  here. 

Which  is  as  deynty  as  it  is  dere; 

So  help  me  God,  and  hoUydass, 

Of  this  I  wolde  not  gere  a  dram 

To  the  beste  frende  1  have  in  En|^aade%  gnmndc; 

Though  he  wolde  five  me  twentie  poande. 

For  though  the  stomake  do  it  ablMir, 

Itpourgeth  yon  dene  from  the  ooler. 

Jb«r  A»O.PL,i,ff. 

To  BEBATE.  To  make  blunt  or  obtrne. 

But  doth  r^aU  and  blunt  his  natural  edgt 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  firt. 

Jf(Mf./br  JKM«,i.t- 
Ah,  wherein  may  oar  doty  more  be  seen. 
Than  stiiring  to  reiat$  a  ^nAt's  prideu 

Rdm.in,'\\. 
Thai  can  rwhate  Uie  edge  of  tyranny. 

Hig^t  our  lore 
Bebate  this  shsrpe  edge  of  your  bitter  wrath. 

Weakeitmetk  to  tie  Wall,  siga.  L 
Conid  not  rebate  the  streneth  that  Basni  brosfjit 
Lodge  jr  Oreene,  Zoonag  Otast,  ^^  wtg^  A  Sb. 

It  was  also  used  in  trade,  as  discoant 
allowed  for  prompt  payment.  See 
Blount's  Glossogr. 
BEBATO,  4.  A  falling  collar,  or  band. 
In  French  rabat,  a  collar.  Cotgrave 
has,  '^  Rabat — a  rebatoe  for  a  woman's 
ruffe."  Properly,  therefore,  rabato; 
but  almost  uniformly  spelt  otherwise 
in  Enelish  books. 

And  broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  hedey 
Poakt  her  rebatoes,  and  survaied  her  Steele. 

Day's  Law  I^nckt, Beta,  mgn.C%V. 
Please  yoa  to  have,  madame,  a  rujfe,  band,  <n>  a  rebate. 

EromdHl,DiaLl. 
Giro  me  my  rdnUo  ot  cut-worice  edged ;  ia  not  tbs 
wrer  after  the  same  sort  as  the  other?  IbU. 

Where  the  wire  is  translated  porte- 
rabat.  The  wire  supported  it  in  its 
shape.     It  is  here  also  mentioned : 

I  would  not  hare  a  bodkin  or  a  cuff, 
A  bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wire. 
Nor  anything  that  ever  was  caU'd  herls. 

JWmamk^Q.rL,im,»L 
Aks.  her  soale  strain  nfind  aboot  hat  nuk, 
HerseateofisniaisherrsleleMt  JKsrwtoM,  p.tOB. 

See  Babato. 
REBECK,  «•    An  instrument  of  mui^ 
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;  cat-gut  strings,  and  played 
bow ;  but  originidly  with  only 
rings,  tben  with  three,  till  it  was 
1  into  the  more  peifect  violin, 
four  strings.  It  is  thought  to 
e  same  with  ribible,  being  a 
sh  instrument,  and  in  that  Ian- 
called  rebeb.  Thence  it  passed 
taly,  where  it  became  ribeca,  or 
:,  whence  our  English  word, 
awkins's  History  of  Music,  ?ol. 
86,  note.  Aimericus,  quoted 
Cange,  says, 

idam  rebeeam  aremaittntt 

liebrem  voeem  conftngentM.  In  voe.  Btatdota. 

I  proves  that  it  was  played  with  a 
The  imitation  of  a  female  voice 
shows  its  delicacy.    Drayton 

I  it  plaintive : 

I'd  hiB  rebtck  to  a  moomftil  note, 

arcto  rang  this  doleful  elegy.    Bcl.t  ii,  p.  1891. 

1  calls  it  jocund.  L* Allegro,  v. 
But,  of  course,  its  expression 
ded  on  the  player.  One  of 
speare's  musicians  is  named 
Rebeck.  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  5. 
10  Warton's  note  on  the  Allegro, 
has  it  ribecca,  and  translates  it, 
instrument  called  a  rebecke,  a 
.  or  fidler's  kit."  Menage  has 
ier  Ribeba,  but  describes  the 
ment  erroneously. 

ra.  waa^icvpa,  iravfovpW-  Muficam  inttrnmen- 
ehordon,  thplicibas  fidibas  tentum.  Bebec, 
in.    A  Addle:  r^rtbeekt:  ariolen. 

NomeneUitor,  1585. 

AT,  9.  A  recall,  or  retreat ;  from 
id  French  recept,  or  recet,  A 
)g  term,  for  a  certain   set  of 

sounded  on  the  horn,  to  call 
ogs  off.  In  the  Gentleman's 
fition,  it  is  called,  "A  farewell 
rting,"  and  it  is  expressed  in 

on  a  plate. 

%rt  a  reeXtat  winded  in  my  forehead. 

Muck  Jdo,  i,  1. 

ng,  ''I  will  supply  homa  for 
I  purpose." 

on  blow  the  death  of  yoor  fox,  in  the  field  or 
then  yon  must  lonnd  three  notea,  with  three 
and  recheatt  mark  yoo,  lir,  upon  the  aame 
ree  winda. 
nmefrcm  Tematnu,  ii,  6,  Or.  of  Dr.,  tii.  338. 

e  various  old  books  on  hunting. 

itiog  I  had  aa  leeve  stand  at  Uie  reetitt  at  at 
ins ;  in  mnning  rather  endure  lonjg  with  an 
ibfe,  then  leare  off,  being  oat  of  wind  with  a 
lilop,  XiyljrV  Bwpkuet. 

HEAT,  V.    To  play  the  notes 


called  a  recheat  on  the  born.  Drayton 
writes  it  rechaU^: 

Bechating  with  his  honi,  vhich  then  the  himtflr 

cheara. 
While  itill  the  loaty  atag  hia  high-palm'd  head  up- 

beara.  Poijott.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

RECHLE8S.    See  Rbtohlessb. 

To  RECK.    To  care,  or  calculate ;  from 

recan,  Saxon.     The  same  word  from 

which  reckon  is  also  made. 

My  maater  is  of  chnrliah  diapoaition. 

And  little  reeks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven. 

By  doing  deeda  of  hoapitality.  Jt  yon  l.it,ii,4. 

Abundantly  illustrated  by  Johnson; 
but,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  Shakespeare,  it  is  only  a  con- 
jecture of  Warburton'sy  instead  of 
keepe,  which  all  the  old  editions  give : 

If  I  do  loae  thee,  I  do  loae  a  thing 
That  none  but  foola  would  keep. 

Metu.farMetu.,m,l. 

To  keep  has  been  shown  to  mean  to 
care/or,  in  several  instances.    See  to 
Take  keep. 
RECKLESS,  a.     Careless,  indifferent. 

I  am  nekUst  what  I  do 
To  spite  the  world.  Maeb^  iii,  1. 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamovr, 
Than  for  the  loTe  of  rtcklen  Silvia. 

Two,  Gmt.  r«r.,  t,  SL 

See  Johnson. 
To  RECLUSE,  v.  To  shut  up.  This 
obsolete  verb  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Todd,  who  has  exemplified  it 
from  Doune  and  Howell.  The  classi- 
cal sense  of  reclusue,  was  "  opened  ;** 
but,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  reversed,  and  signified  a  person 
shut  up,  or  secluded  from  society. 
Hence  this  verb,  and  many  other 
derivatives  of  the  adjective  reeluMe^ 
which  are  little  used,  if  not  altogether 
obsolete.  As  reclusencM,  reclusive, 
&c.  See  Todd.  See  also  Du  Cange. 
The  latter  word  is  found  in  Shfdce- 
speare : 

And,  if  it  aort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

(As  beat  befita  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  recUmve  and  religiona  life.   Muek  Jdo,  iv,  1. 

To  RECORD,  V.  n.    To  sing ;  applied 
particularly  to  the  singing  of  birds. 

And,  to  the  nightingale's  compuuning  notea. 
Tune  my  diatressea,  and  record  my  woea. 

two  dm/.  r».,  V,  8. 
For  you  are  fellows  only  know  by  rot^ 
Aa  urda  record  their  iMaona. 

B^-Fl.  VtUentiHiam,  ii,  1. 
The  nrroph  did  eameatly  conteat 
Whether  the  birua  or  she  recorded  beat. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past..  B.  ii,  SoBg  4. 
fair  Philomel  night-muaicke  of  the  apnng, 
SweetW  ntordei  her  tuneful  harmony. 

Dr«|i.BanV>A,\V«^vuC^  VV. 


EEC  i: 

Much  altered  in  tlie  later  editioni. 
Alio,  to  remember ; 

O  VRIchtd  priD»,  ne  d«t  thos  vet  natit 
TH«  let  fmii  marden  done  nilbln  tbe  liindc 
Ot  Ibj  funfuthen.  Firm  )■  Purr,  O.  PI,  i,  138. 

Beeordttk,  for  remember  thou,  ii  the 
old  form  of  the  imperative : 

BnwiJdt  Dioii}iin>  tbe  king, 

ngourlo    lit    jyVPP^^   jij^ 

-t-RECORDANCE.     Remembrance. 

The  ttilc  of  Iiiul,  Jud>h,  ind  Iheir  tringi. 
Tbi»  iMHiB  Igline  •nim!  reroriaia  ljnng>, 

ArwU-J  fg-jliu  ^ilk(,  ISM. 

RECORDER,  «.     A  kind  of  flute,    or 

Sipe.  Mr.  Steeveoa  eajii  a  large 
ut«;  but  air  John  Havkina  proves 
tliat  it  was  rather  a  flagealet,  or  imatl 
flute.  Hi*t.  Mmic,  iv,  479.  Dr. 
Buroey  also  aaya  explicitly,  "A  re- 
corder ia  a  flageolet,  or  bird-pipe" 
(Hist,  of  Mueic,  iii,  p.  356,  n),  which 
■ufficieotlf  accouDta  for  the  name, 
because  birda  were  taught  to  record 
by  it.  In  his  eic:ellent  lltuBtratioD* 
of  Shakeapenre,  Mr.  Douce  aays,  that 
"in  modern  cant,  the  reeordert  of 
corporatioua  are  termed ^uiw,"  Vol, 
ii,  p.  249.  If  so,  the  jest  must  be 
ancient ;  and  they  who  now  use  it 
are  probably  ignorant  of  its  meaning. 
He  also  tells  a  facetious  story,  of  a 
recorder  of  a  town,  who  was  told, 
"  that  Pepper  and  Piper  were  aa 
different  as  a  pipe  and  a  recorder." 
In  the  frontispiece  to  an  old  collection 
of  songs,  called  Thesaurus  Musicus, 
1 693,  are  two  angels  pinying  on  small 
flageolets,  and  in  front  ia  written 
lesson  a  for  the  recorder. 

Indeed  be  haLb  pUjcd  on  tliii  pnlofne  like  b  child 

Sfidi.  N.  Ilr..T,i. 

oiontbiipifief'        ""  *"  ™°'       "llf.iS" l!!|V 

Tbe  olhtr  iheshcTde  iJDllint  out 


To  RBCULB,  V.    To  retrett ;  tnn  Oh 
French,  reenter. 

Wu  toad  Dov  ii  tnvaa  fiw  to  nHla. 

ABdhnadOM  _  _  _ 

BtckctaruMU.  t^tiu.F.q.,1,AC 

tDujibiT  mj  burner  *[lk  *  (Dod  ocaii(«i  wbA 
forth  liie  itnmr  end  nbrntiou  iibamiiiiiBe.  esd  kt^ 
the  b«tUe  iibr  bantj  MuqBcten.  Tbt  tank  ie  M 
hud.  vid  the  vieton  ■pproftchelh,  md.  if  v<  itaa^ 
hUj  rwult  a  arwanty  n«a,  w*  au  all  ov  leqari  ki 
detEnied  ud  duhmoBRd  l«  cret. 

FncUmllam^aimtnL 

RECULE, ».    A  retreat. 

Vben  hiiln*  tnovlidRiir  Omen  hi*  naab,  he  ■■. 
eudhim.  fleUul.  iriif.^/nL,F^cd.3L 

lb  RECURB.     To  cure  again,  or  »• 
coTcr ;  or,  aimply,  to  core. 

Which  to  Ticiai,  w«  bnitil}  enlidt 


STiUe! 


■.  Artm^it 


I..  Ill  £. 

See  Johnson,   where  is  an   example 
from  Bacon,  describing  it  aa  having  a 
amall  bore. 
fBECOVEB,  ».    Recovery. 

liie  piioeei  had  bfung  epllt  eniaet  e  roekfl 
PutlUrccsHT.  TrMfdytirHijfmMm,im. 

hBCOVRSE,  I.     Frequent  course,  re- 
petition. 

Not  Piieiuai  end  Hecnbn  on  bntM 
TDrir  c^  o'rrgallea  vilh  n«nricoC  Uan. 

Tn,  nil  Cr(i).,i,a 


And  DPEljEfi 


.«*":»'■ 


In  vatcne  wiree  huirciiT  winoD  d 

^t«f. /■.«.,  I, .,« 

Spenser  sometimes  wrote  reeourt, 
perhaps  supposing  it  to  be  only 
another  form  of  recover  ;  or,  perlufi, 
as  Mr.  Todd  auppoaes,  only  to  mske 
hia  rhyme  appear  more  exact : 

For  tometinia  Fuidell  ud  BluduBou 
The  bellci  htd.  nnd  bet  ILe  ulhen  bukai 
ETUooDee  the  olbei  dd  the  deU  ncmn. 

Reeooer  certainly  is  the  eenae  in  that 


RECURE, «.  Cnie.  The 
this  aubstantive,  which  meana  exactly 
cure,  seems  sufficiently  to  prove  that 
the  word  ia  not  made  from  reeoter. 
Yet  there  are  authorities  both  vay*. 

Wer.  dn.  blood,  ud  hIbi  withoat  rtcmrm, 

rm».  mi  aim,  o.  n.,  a,  w. 

1  hen  eeen  him  to  dj  frieft,  end  eonrtil  rrcin  silk 
deepun.  Ifii^i  gm£imL,m,l. 

RED,  a.    Applied  to  gold,  aa  an  en-   | 
thet. 

Thete'e  e  rtd  nwH,  to  bnj  thee         . 

B.mUn.MU£ntr,j,.. 

That  is,  a  piece  of  gold,  which  du 
then  gives  nim.  See  Rddsock. 
RED  BEARD.  The  inhmy  attached 
to  a  red  beard  has  been  explained 
under  the  article  JonAs  ooLouasD. 
In  a  jocular  commendation  of  a  con- 
stable, who  was  alio  a  watchman,  it 
is  suggested  that  his  beard  ought  to 
be  more  red/  donbtleaa,  to  atrike 
terror: 

Oh  tbon  eldU  of  tha  nlilit  1  b*  IHmIi,  Aak*  taA. 
Than  ut  e  proper  min,  if  Ifa  tar^  mwt  ttUw: 
remember  th>  vonhipM  liaeiot. 
^  B.miUn.Let,'tC,n,v,\. 
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BED  BULL,  THE.  One  of  the  old 
theatres  in  London  was  so  called ;  it 
was  in  St.  John  street,  Clerkenwell. 

Hub  wiO  I  emfonnd  ^er  with  oomplimento,  drawn 
tnm  the  jiaj*  I  Me  at  the  Fortone  and  JM  Bull, 
where  I  leva  all  the  words  I  epeak  and  oDdentand 
■Ot  Jlkumauw,  0.  PL,  vii,  165. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  History  of  the 
Stage.  T.  Heywood's  play  of  the 
Four  Prentices  of  London,  is  stated  in 
the  title  to  have  "  heen  divers  times 
acted  at  the  Red  Buil,  by  the  queen's 
majesty's  servants/'  1612.  A  view  of 
the  interior  of  this  theatre  is  given  in 
m  work  entitled  Londina  Illustrata, 
(1819)  4to.  from  the  frontispiece  to 
m  collection  of  drolls  (or  farces)  there 
acted,  and  published  by  Francis 
Kirkman,  1672.  The  publisher  there 
says,  '<!  have  seen  the  Red  Bull 
play-house,  which  was  a  large  one, 
ao  full  that  as  many  went  back  for 
want  of  room  as  had  entered."  The 
plate  represents  Thomas  Cox  (a  fa- 
▼orite)  and  other  actors,  on  the  stage. 
This  theatre  was  disused  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  (for  it  had  been 
licensed  under  the  usurpation,  for 
drolls  only)  and  the  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  other  buildiogs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, distinctly  shown  in  the  first 
edition  of  Strype's  Stowe,  (1720;. 
The  street  is  now  called  Woodbridge- 
atreet,  but  was  formerly  Red  Bull 
Tard,  Other  curious  particulars  are 
detailed  in  Londina  Illustrata. 
RED  LATTICE.  A  lattice  window, 
painted  red;  the  customary  distinction 
of  an  ale-house,  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  Hence  red'lattiee  phrases  are 
equivalent  to  "  ale-house  language." 

Yonr  cat«pinoautain  looks,  jonr  nd-tmttict  phraaet, 
and  your  bold  beating  oatht.  Merr.  W.  W.,  ii,  8. 

Be  oiled  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red  lattice, 
aad  I  ooold  diaceni  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window.  9  Hen.  rr,  0,1. 

Ifo,  I  am  not  sir  JtBtsrj  Balordo:  I  am  not  as  well 
knowm  bj  mj  wit,  at  tunUe'komukjfmrti  lattice. 

MantoH*tJnt<m.ttMiMeUida,  art  r. 
Be  mild  in  a  tavern !  'tis  treason  to  the  red-lattice, 
eaemy  to  the  sign  post,  and  siare  to  hamoor. 

Jfif.  itflnf.  Marr.,  0.  PL,  t,  4i. 

It  ia    sometimes    corruptly  written 
lettiee : 

Ttoit  knows  not  of  what  fkshion  dice  are  made, 
Hot  ever  yet  lookt  towards  a  red  lettiee. 

Ckafwum*e  AH  tbolt,  sign.  H  4. 

Some  have  confounded  the  chequers 
with  the  red  lattice;  but  if  there 


were  any  doubt,  the  following  paa* 
sage  might  remove  it : 

I  see  then  a  tavern  and  a  bawdy  hoMe  have  fuea 
mnch  alike;  the  one  hath  red  grates  next  the  door, 
the  other  hath  peeping  holes  within  duors. 

Mateina.  Tirg.  Mart^  iii,  t. 

BED  PLAGUE.  One  of  the  diseases 
imprecated  by  Caliban  upon  his  mas- 
ter. Temp,  i,  2.  Mr.  Steevens  says 
that  the  erysipelas  was  anciently  so 
called ;  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  it, 
and  I  believe  there  was  none  to  be 
given.  Shakespeare  doubtless  meant 
to  give  the  epithet  red  to  the  disease 
usually  called  the  plague.  He  joins 
it  equally  with  pestilence : 

Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  tradea  in  Borne, 
And  occupations  perish.  CorioL,  iv,  1. 

REDSHANKS.  A  familiar  and  rather 
contemptuous  name  for  the  Scottish 
Highlanders;  from  their  red  com- 
plexion. See  Todd. 
It  seems  here  to  be  applied  also  to 
the  native  Irish  : 

And  when  the  redshanhesfm  the  borders  by 
IncorsiuHB  aiadc,  aud  rang'd  in  battell  stood 
Til  bi*are  his  charge ;  from  field  he  made  them  fly. 
Where  fishie  Moins  did  blush  with  crimson  blood. 

BnghuuCs  Blixa,  Mirr.  M.,  804. 

Moyne  is  an  Irish  river,  in  the  county 

of  Galway;  and  the  passage  relates 

to  the  exploit  of  Sir  —  Bingham,  in 

Ireland. 

Also  a  common  name  for  the  scolopam 

calidris,  or  pool  snipe.  See  Montagu's 

Ornithology. 

tForonce  in  the  yeere,  which  is  the  whole  moneth 
of  August,  and  sometimes  part  of  September,  many 
of  the  nobility  and  ^entnr  of  the  kingdome  (for  their 

Ele«fnre)  doe  come  into  these  high-land  countriea  to 
unt,  where  tliev  doe  conforme  themselves  to  the 
habite  of  the  hign>land-men,  who  for  the  most  part 
but  Irish ;  and  in  former  time  were 


Tayhf^s  Workfs,  1630. 

RED-CAP,  MOTHER.  A  personage 
whose  fame  is  still  maintained  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  a  public  house, 
at  the  division  of  the  road  from 
Tottenham  Court  to  Hampstead  and 
Hiehgate.  In  her  history  we  are 
rather  deficient,  but  she  is  mentioned 
in  Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass, 
(1638)  and  the  house  is  called  her 
hall: 

Then  for  the  painting,  I  bethink  myself 
That  I  have  seen  in  Mother  Red-cap's  haU, 
In  painted  doth,  the  story  of  the  prodigal 

0.  Pl..ix,p.fl8. 

At  least,  this  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  that  painted  cloth  waa  a&\.^« 
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ally  paintedy  not  woven  in  colours. 
See  Painted  cloth. 

tXo.  die  MtrcU.  1594^. 
Tho.  Creede.]  Enired  for  his  copie  under  thandet  of 
bothe  the  wardent  a  booke  entitoled  Mother  Bedd 
eapfe  her  last  will  and  testament  conteyning  sundrre 
conceipted  and  pleasant  tales  furnished  with  moche 
▼aryetie  to  move  drlighte.    vj.  d.     Statioum*  Books. 

-^To  REDARGUE.    To  reproach. 

They  were  redargued  moste  cruellye. 
Threatened  also  to  forgoe  their  lyvynge. 

Bnlitk  Biblioffrapker,  ir,  901. 

REDE,  s.,  variously  spelt,  READE, 
REED,  &c.  Advice,  knowledge, 
learning. 

Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  reade.  Haml.,  i,  8. 

When  kings  of  foresette  will  neglect  the  redt 
Of  best  advise,  and  yclde  to  plisasing  tales. 

FerrexandPorr.,  0.  PL,  i,  139. 
Soothsaying  sibyls  sleeping  long  agone 
We  hare  their  reed,  but  few  have  conn'd  their  art. 

Drayton,  ScL,  It,  p.  1399. 
Marke  well  mv  tale,  and  take  good  heed  to  i^ 
Beoount  it  well,  and  take  it  for  good  reed. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  469. 
The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  rede  his  ear.         Pt,  1st  Stemh.  old  ed. 

To  REDE,  V.     To  advise. 

Therefore  I  redejon  three  go  hence,  snd  within  keepe 

close.  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  if,  p.  54. 

Dispatch,  I  md  you,  for  your  enterprise  is  betrayed. 

North's  Plut. 

Also  to  understand,  to  conceive : 

Bif  ht  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare, 
To  reeida  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  be. 

Spens.F.Q.,  11,  J^,70. 

tREDEMPTOUR.     Redeemer. 

Becord  of  prophets  thou  shalt  be  redempUmr, 
And  singum  repast  of  everlastyng  lyf. 

jCoMdlewuu  Dag,  op.  Hawkins,  i,  93. 

fREDEYABLB.    Beholden. 

I  mast  acknowledge  my  selfe  exceedingly  redetahU  to 
Fortunes  kindnesse  (continued  he)  for  addressing  me 
into  the  company  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  1 
shall  be  proud  to  purchase. 

Comical  History  ofPtemcion,  1655. 

fREDEEMLESS.     Irrecoverable. 

The  duke,  the  hermit,  Lodowick,  and  mvselfe. 

Will  change  his  plcHsures  into  wretchco 

And  redeemelesse  misery.      Tragedv  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

To  REDUCE,  V.  Bring  back;  a  Lati- 
nism,  rediico,  Latin.  Probably  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  when  made 
English. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord. 

That  would  reduce  these  bloudy  days  again, 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood. 

Bich.  Ill,  r,  3. 
The  momynee  forsakyng  the  golden  bed  of  Titan 
reduced  the  aesyred  day. 

Hist,  of  Lucres,  (1660)  cit.  Stcevens. 
So  frrslily  to  my  minde 
Hath  this  young  prince  redus'd  his  father's  wrong. 

Baltic  ofJlcaxar,  (1594)  sign.  £  1  b. 

REECHY,  a.  Smoky,  black  with 
smoke;  from  recan,  Saxon.  The 
same  mord  from  which  to  reek  (or 
smoke)  is  made.  Written  also  reeky ^ 
as  in  Rom.  and  Jul.  iv,  1. 

Sometime  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in 
the  rtccAjf  ptuuling.  Muck  /(do, ui,  %. 


The  reeehy  painting  metna  probably 
the  painted  cloth^  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  black  with  amoke.  See 
Fainted  cloth. 

The  kitchin  maOdn  pint 
Her  richest  lockram  round  her  ritekji  iiedL 

C0rM;ii,L 
And  wash  his  fkce,  he  lookt  so  raechiUa, 
like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimnie  roofe. 

Dahr.  Belchter,  See  me  and  see  wu  moi,  nm.  C I  b. 

fREEDBEERE.     A  bed  of  reeds. 

Arundinetum,  FUn.    liea  on  croisaent  les 
A  place  where  reedes  grow:  a  raedAatra. 

REEK,  «.  The  original  form  of  the 
word,  now  written  and  spoken  rick^ 
a  stack  of  hay  or  com.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  a  (German  word, 
meaning  a  pile  of  anything. 

I'll  instantly  set  all  my  hinds  to  thradting 
Of  a  whole  retk  of  com. 

B.Jont.So.M.outefH.,n,l. 

Dryden  uses  it  in  the  same  form. 
See  Johnson.  Also  amoke,  or 
vapour;  from  the  Saxon  word  above 
mentioned,  in  Reecht. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  I  whose  breath  I  late 

As  reek  o*  the  rotten  fens.  CorieL,  in,  S. 

To  reek  is  still  nsed ;  particularly  the 
participle  reeking. 
\To  REESCATE.     To  rescue. 

Oive  roe  leare  to  oongratulat  your  happy  reton  fhisi 


the  Levant,  and  the  great  honour  you  have  acqair'il 
Alg 

HomelVs  FamlUtr  Letters,  165a 


by  your  nllant  comportment  in 
BO  many  £iiglish  slaves. 


Iper  inreeswof 


REEZED,  part.     Rusty,  grown  rank; 
applied  to  bacon. 

Or  once  a  weeke,  perhaps,  for  novdW, 
Beeg'd  bacon  soords  shall  feaste  his  rainily. 

Haf I,  Saiirat,  B. if, 9tLl. 
What  accademick  starved  satjrist 
Would  gnaw  ree'd  bacon.         Marst,  Samrge,  Sst  1 

See  Reasty. 
To  REFELL,  v.      To  refute;    refello, 
Latin.     Seldom  now  used. 

Here  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  land 

Arcut'd  were  of  the  act,  strong  proofes  brouglit  oat, 


Which  strongly  were  refelVd.  Am.  Gm,  Wars,  iii,  U 

,Heph 
rrfeU  that  whicn  with  their  dei^  the  cods  esnaot 


Cease  then,  Iiephestion,  with  argument  to  seek  to 


resist  AUn.  ^  Caw^.,  O.  PL,  ii.  loa. 

See  also  Johnson. 

But  here  it  seems  rather  to  be  pat 

for  repelled: 

now  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd  and  kned'd; 
How  he  refetfd  me,  and  how  I  reply'd. 

M0ag.far  Moos.,  v,  1. 

REFOCILLATION.  Repair  of  strength 
by  refreshment,  or  nourishing  foods 
given  for  that  purpose;  reJbeiUo, 
Latin. 

Marry,  sir,  some  preoioaa  cordial,  loae  eottly  refh 
dilation.  Mad  World,  f«^  O.  PL,  v,  »1. 

This,  and  the  verb  re/oeillate,  are 
pedantic  words,  seldom  oocaning* 


RSF  7: 

M,  v.,  for  to  npair. 

Dmidei  tbd  nftrrwumf  of  that  dmrdi 
i)  ire  bimdnd  lurkH.         Stow,  p-  IM 

lDO,  «.  A  military  term, 
1  from  the  Spaniah,  ngai- 
officer  who,  for  some  dit- 
deprived  of  hii  command, 
Di  hia  raDk,  and  perhap*  hi 
'he  French  have  reformi  i 
!  senRe,  and  I  think  we  read 
ted  captaini  in  lome  Gngiisb 

BDCU  of  one  of  Varte  nfarwtmiat  hid  he 
nicir.  B.  Jon,.  Bt.  U  >>  *>J  B^  m,  ). 

;b  JOTT  'J^flj^'  "''"mm*. 

■nd  order  -,  jcl  I  ninl 

I  (  ftfom^^  oust.      Bn&kT..  II.ii.lK. 

1  degraded,  inferior  kind  of 
ot  a  regular  and   complete 

een  aometimea  oied  other- 
ao  eccleaiaatical  sense,  but 
imonly ;  for  monka  whose 
1  been  reformed.     See  Todd. 

u  70U  ind  all  Dtlier  fdiUfmBD  ihoqld 
C<mU,;  CulUr  s/CuL-iJu'f  «""««■ 

IN,  V.  a.,  in  the  sense  of  to 
is   Dct   peculiar    to   Psalm 

,  and  12.     It  is  well  exem- 
Johnaon. 
The  refrain  of  a  song  or 


t.  and  part,  of  to  reave. 
away.  This  word  so  fre- 
occurs  in  Spenser  and 
lare,  and  even  later  authors, 
irdly  requires  explanation  or 

"God  re/iue  me"  was 
a  fashionable  imprecation, 
in  Vittoria  Corombana,  i,  1. 
A  musical  instniment,  made 
;s  and  bellows  like  an  organ, 
I  and  portable.  See  the 
ata  delineated  in  Hawkins's 
if  Music,  Toi.  ii,  p.  448.  It 
described    by   Mr.   Carter, 


r|u.  hiiiiii  ou  TDW  of  p<Mi  (irii 
H  Wd  thfl  uine  piunbcT  of  UJii.  ] 
i  rtctJlM  ib€M  u  if  thej  wen  ^kui 
Met,  wUle  the  r^gbt  hud  Isnched  tl 
C  left  vu  emplojod  Ul  bttwiiu  X  imi 
vs.         e«J.Jf<v.,  lBMsrBtI,p.S9 


Rees'a  Cyclopedia  says,  that  **  regal, 
in  all  Roman  cathoUc  coantriet,  is  % 
portable  Of^n  used  in  processions, 
carried  by  one  person,  and  played 
upon  by  another."  But  when  it  is 
added,  "the  pipes  are  of  reeds,  for 
lightness  of  carriage,"  we  detect  a 
palpable  raisUke,  deduced  from  the 
technical  term  of  reed  ttopt;  by 
which  are  meant  small  wooden  pipes, 
speaking  by  means  of  a  contnTance 
similar  to  the  reed  or  mouth-piece  of 
a  hautboy.  To  make  organ  pipes  ac- 
tually of  reeds,  is  perhaps  impossible. 
Of  conrse  these  portable  omna 
can  have  no  deep  notes,  which 
would  require  targe  pipea.  Written 
riffolt,  and  rigolet,  by  Cotgrave  and 
Florio.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  there  was, 
within  the  last  reign,  a  "  tuner  of  the 
regalU."  This  instrument  had  keys, 
like  the  large  organ.  Snetiler  (the 
famous  organ-builder)  rememboed 
the  instniment  in  use,  in  Germany. 
Arehieol.,  iii,  .12.  It  aeems  to  be 
only  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  King's,  that 
there  was  a  pair  of  regaU  in  the 
organ  loft  at  Haddon  House.  Ibid., 
vi,  354.  A  pair,  however,  might 
mean  only  one,  as  an  organ  was 
commonly  called  a  pair  of  organs. 
In  the  stage-direction  to  Damon  and 
Pithias,  the  playing  of  the  regalltt  ia 
twice  mentioned.  0.  PI.,  i,  pp.  195 
and  20S.  In  the  first  it  is  said, 
"  Here  Pithias  sings,  and  the  regalltt 
play."  In  the  second,  "  Here  the 
regallet  play  a  mourning  song." 
The  name  is  Italian,  and  the  diction- 
aries properly  describe  it.  Antonini 
Bays,  "Regale,  sorte  di  atrnmento 
simile  all'  organ o,  ma  minore." 
Florio,  "  Regali,  regali^es,  &c.  also 
instruments  called  rtgolee," 
REGENERATE,  a.,  for  degenerate. 


REGENT,  THE.  One  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  navy  of  Henry  VIII  was 
so  called.  It  was  burnt  in  an  action 
with  a  French  vessel. 
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80  d^  tjll  chinee  luid  it  Ibrbidden, 
Well  mignt  tkt  BegnU  there  hare  men. 

Four  K  0.  PL,  i,  85. 
Thooich  we  ere  not  eoqiasinted  with  all  the  partieolar 
ihipt  that  formed  the  navy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we 
know  that  among  them  were  two  very  larf^e  onei; 
vis.  the  Regmi  and  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu ;  Uie 
former  heing  burnt  in  1S12,  in  an  engajcement  with 
the  French,  occaiioued  Henry  to  boild  the  latter. 

Mr.  WiUetton  Now.  Jrckit.,  JrcUol,  xi,  158. 

The  sbip  was  blown  up,  admiral  sir 
Edward  Howard  then  commanding 
the  fleet.  The  action  was  remarkable. 
The  ship  of  the  French  admiral  took 
fire;  and  he,  seeing  his  destruction 
inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  vessel 
of  the  English  admiral,  and  grappling 
with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share 
his  fate.  His  vessel  blew  up  first, 
and  destroyed  that  English  ship. 
See  Hume's  animated  account  of 
the  action. 
REGIMENT,  9.  Government,  sove- 
reien  sway. 

Only  the  adnlteroni  Antony,  moat  large 

In  hii  abominationa,  turns  you  off. 

And  givei  his  potent  regiment  to  a  truU 

That  noises  it  a^nst  ua.  ^n^ /-C2ny.,iii,6. 

For,  but  to  honour  ihee 
Is  £dwardpleas'd  with  kingly  reaiment. 

Edward  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  819. 
She  thank'd  the  nymph,  for  her  kinde  succour  lent. 
Who  strait  tript  to  her  watry  regiment. 

Brown,  Brtt.  Past.,  B.  I,  s.  iii,  p.  61. 
To  give  just  form  to  every  regiment, 
Imparting  to  each  part  due  Btrenxth  and  stablish- 
ment.  PUteh.  Purp.  Isl.,  ii,  5. 

Aa  auncient  bodke,  hight  Briton  Moniments, 
That  of  this  land's  first  conquest  did  devise, 
And  old  division  into  regiment*. 
Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  man's  governments. 

Spene.  P.  q.,VL,\x,19. 

Rule  of  diet,  now  changed  to  regi- 
men: 

This  may  bring  her  to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  reduce  what's 
now  out  of  square  with  her,  into  tiieir  former  law 
and  regiment.  Pletch.  Two  Noble  AiiWM.,  iv,  3, 

The  Schola  Salemitana,  translated  by 
Thomas  Paynell  (1575),  has  for  ito 
running  title  throughout,  "  The  Regi- 
ment of  Health." 

tAnd  nowe,  after  he  had  recovered  the  kingdome,  he 
continued  in  the  regiment  thereof  three  yeares,  nut 
without  greate  trouble  and  intestine  commotions. 

Holinsked't  Ckronieles,  1677. 
t  Astre,  eigne  au  del.  The  starres.  or  celestiall  sigoes, 
which  have  the  course  of  tlie  yeare  in  regiment. 

Nomenclator,  1685. 
fin  the  regiment  of  health  fhiits  are  not  very 
convenient  for  nourishment,  for  tiiey  nourish  little, 
generate  putrified  bloud,  and  are  Aill  of  superfluities. 

Pauenger  o/BenpenutOt  1612. 

tREGLEMENT.    A  rule. 

Furthermore,  I  have  commandment  firom  hismi^esty, 
to  move  you  in  his  luime,  to  set  down  some  certam 
reglement  in  matters  of  religion.      Wtleon*$  Jmmes  I. 

REGREET,  «.    A  salutation,  greeting 
Mgam, 


From  whom  he  brinteth  sensible  ngrMU. 

Mer.  J 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regrtet. 

After  their  reverenee  done,  with  kind  rwret 
Bequited  was.  Ftirf.  Ta 

Yet  ere  myself  could  reach  Virginia's  chamb 
One  was  before  me,  with  rtgreete  from  him, 
I  know  his  hand. 

W^ter*s  Ajpfins,  iii,  1 ;  Anc.  D 

To  REGREET,  v.    To  greet  agi 
salute. 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  rtgreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  more  sn 

Bie. 
I'll  sayle  to  England  to  regreete  the  king. 

Hector  of  Germ.,  i 

To  REGUERDON.     To  reward 
Guerdon. 

Or  been  reg%erdon*d  with  so  much  as  thanki 

1  H.e%. 

REGUERDON,  «.     Reward. 

And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

lifm. 

Chaucer  uses  it.    The  word  is 
compound  of  guerdon.     As  for 
this  or  that  having  any  relat 
regardum,  low  Latin,  it  is  pc 
idle ;  since  the  word  guerdon  \ 
well   known    to   be    French, 
times.     See  Guerdon.     Also ' 
Illustrations  of  Gower,  &c. 
fREIF.     Robbery. 

Meaning  to  live  by  reif  of  other  menna 
wherein  they  have  no  maner  of  propertie. 

Holinshed'i  C 

fREIFFINGS.    The  same. 

That  many  yeares  after  all  theft  and  rq^ 
litle  heard  of. 

To  REJOURN,  V.    To  adjourn, 
off  to  another  day. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon,  i 
a  cause  between  an  orange  wife  and  a  fosi 
and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-] 
second  day  of  audience.  Co 

Also  to  refer : 

To  the  scriptures  themselves  I  rejourne 
atheistical  spirits.  Btwt.  Anat.  1 

fRElSES.      Perhaps    a    mispri 
reifes,  plunderings. 

When    Sapor   understood   how   these  pr 
framed,  he  tooke  on  and  raged  beyond  all 
and  so  rising  in  armea  with  irreater  prepa 
way  of  open  reitee  and  raising  of  booties  i 
Armenia.        Holland^*  Ammianue  Marcelli 

fREISED.     Rancid.     See  Reas 

Of  beef  and  reised  baoon  store. 
That  is  most  fat  and  greasy. 

We  have  likewise  to  feed  our  chap% 
And  make  them  glib  and  essy. 

Kxna  Alfred  and  the 

To   RELENT,   has    been   used 
active  verb,  by  Spenser  and 
for  to  relax,  or  slacken,  and  e^ 
to  melt ;  rdlentir,  French. 

But  nothing  might  reM  her  hasty  Aight 

Spetu,  F.  Q.,  I 
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6  also  relent,  as  a  sabstantiTe, 
p,  or  relaxation.  The  follow- 
imple,  in  which  it  eignifies  to 
f,  or  at  least  to  soften,  I  bor- 
\m  Todd's  Johnson : 

rt  a  pearl  which  nothing  can  reUnt, 
legar  made  of  devotion'i  team. 

Davies,  WWsPilgr, 

?,     A  hunting  term. 

ow,  sir,  when  Toa  come  to  your  stately  gate, 
ttnded  the  reclieat  before,  lo  now  jou  must 
B  reUtfi  three  times. 

Bglunufrom  Penuutus,  1606. 

«.     Taste,  quality,  or  dispo- 

Tou  are  three 
ae  should  dote  on ;  yet  by  Uie  faith  of  men, 
some  old  crab-trees  here,  that  will  not 
d  to  your  relisk.  Conoi.,  ii,  1. 

'St  folio  has  rallish,  but  it  is 
ed  in  the  second.  The  whole 
i  is  quaint  and  singular,  but  so 
it  chose  to  characterise  Mene- 
ho  speaks  it. 
TATION.  Astruggling against. 

ir  reluctalioHS  us  avail : 

tone  forceth,  let's  with  fortnne  fail 

Firffil,  by  Fieari,  1683. 

i!,  V.  Light  again.  This  is 
ading  of  the  first  folio  in 
>'s  speech : 

ot  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

thy  light  relume.  Oik.,  ▼,  1. 

d  copy  has  relumine  ;  but  Mr. 

!  confirms  the   other,  by  ob- 

;,  that  the  poet  has  used  illume, 

ate,  in  Hamlet. 

N.     *' To  continue  constant." 

CompL,  16.54. 

IE. 

eme  (as  woemen  nse)  to  rewte  my  hart, 
eome  to  open  all  my  smart. 

Mirourfor  MagUlrales,  1587. 

ATE,  a.  Able  to  give  remedy ; 
lespearian  word.  I  know  not 
r  nsed  elsewhere.  It  is  in  the 
ol  apostrophe  of  Cordelia  for 
ber: 

npnblished  ▼irtnes  of  Uie  earth, 

itn  my  tears  1  be  aidant  and  remediate 

od  man's  distress.  Lmt,  It,  4. 

BRANCE,  «.  The  herb  rose- 
fBB  considered  as  a  symbol  of 
brance.  See  Rosemabt.  Now 
tie  myoiotis  seorpioidei,  called 
me  not,  which  term  we  had 
le  (Germans. 

SRCIE,  V.  To  thank ;  remer- 
«nch. 

•a  the  pttrone  of  her  life. 

Spent,  F.Q.,U,ii,  16. 


Johnson  lays,  obsolete ;  but  I  beliere 
it  is  rather  a  Gallicism  hazarded  by 
the  poet.  I  think  it  is  not  in 
Chaucer. 
REMERST,  pret.  of  remerse.  It  seems 
to  be  put  in  the  following  lines  for 
released,  but  with  what  reason  is  not 
clear. 

And  that  we  might  this  matter  set  on  fire^ 
From  Owen's  jaue  our  cosin  we  remertt. 

Mirr.MM^.,^906. 

The  writer  of  that  part  was  Baldwine. 
REMORSE  was  frequently  used  in  the 
aense  of  pity. 

If  so  Tonr  heart  were  toocfa'd  with  that  remoree 

As  mine  is  to  hioL  Meat.ftr  Met.,  ii,  S. 

lis  thought 
Thon'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remoree  more  strange. 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  emel^. 

Merck.  Ven^  iv,  1. 
But,  for  yourselves,  look  yon  for  no  remorse. 

Bdward  in,  T,  1 ;  Prolus,  p.  86. 

But,  in  the  following  passage,  it 
seems  to  bear  no  other  interpretation 
than  ''a  point  of  conscience,"  a 
thing  which,  if  it  were  not  done^ 
would  cause  remorse: 

Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remoree. 
What  bloody  bnsiness  ever.  OtkeUo,  iii.  8. 

Some  of  the  interpreters  labour  hard 
to  force  the  sense  of  pity  upon  it 
here  also.  Dryden  used  the  word  in 
this  sense.  See  T.  J. 
REMORSEFUL,  a.,  from  the  preceding. 
Compassionate. 

O  Eglamonr  thou  art  a  ffentleman. 
CThink  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not) 
Vaiinnt,  wise,  remoreefiA.  Tusc  Qent.  Ter.,  iv,  8. 

Descend  on  our  long-toyled  host,  with  thy  remoreeful 
eye.  Ckapm.  Horn.,  B  S. 

To  REMUE,  V.    To  remove;  remuer, 
French. 

But  in  that  faith,  wherewith  he  could 


Tlie  stedfast  hills,  and  seas  dry  up  to  nought. 

He  pray'd  the  Lord.  hutf.  Tuteo,  liii.  70. 

fRENALDRIE.  Cunning.  For  Re- 
nardrie,  from  Renard  the  fox. 

j^.  First,  she  used  all  malitious  renaldrie,  to  the  end 
I  might  stay  there  this  night. 

faeeemger  (^  Bemeemuto,  161S. 

fRENATE.  The  rennet  apple,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

In  which  respect  yon  may  phantasie  that  you  bow 
■ee  keeperUmm  kortoe,  if  not  where  Hercules  fomde 
the  golden  apples. . .  .yet  where  our  honest  patriote 
Bichard  Harnrs,  fruiterer  to  king  Henrie  the  8, 
planted,  by  his  great  ooste  and  rare  industrie.  the 
sweet  cherry,  the  temperate  pipyn,  and  the  golden 
remote.  Ltmharde,  Permmk.  t^Keni,  1S96. 

The  renaJt:  whieh  though  first  tt  from  the  pippin 

came, 
Giowne  throogfa  his  pureuesf  nioe^  ammes  that 

curions  name, 
Upon  the  pippin  stooic,  the  pippin  beeing  let 

urtviws  Yti^iaibn  mui^^ 
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To  RENCOUNTER,  v.  To  meet ;  ren- 
contrert  French.  The  ase  of  it  for 
encounter  is,  I  belie?e»  peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

And  him  rmctnmirmg  flace,  reikewd  the  noble  pnt. 

F.  q.,  I,  iy. ». 
Whidi  Scndamonr  perceiving,  forth  iieeved, 
Tb  have  nneomnUrtd  him  in  equal  race. 

RENCOUNTER,  «.  A  sudden,  or  unpre- 
meditated combat ;  rencontre^  French. 
In  that  hmguage  it  was  particularly 
opposed  to  duel,  which  was  a  combat 
by  challenge  and  previous  appoint- 
ment. The  latter  being  forbidden  in 
France,  the  rencontre^  which  eluded 
the  words  of  the  law,  took  place  of  it, 
and  all  affairs  of  honour  were  decided, 
as  if  by  sudden  and  casual  quarrel. 
De  MoMi  on  Duelling,  Cited  by  Todd 
in  his  Spenser,  on  these  lines : 

Which  when  hie  palmer  saw,  he  can  to  feare 
Hii  toward  perill,  and  nntoward  olame, 
Which  by  that  new  reneonnler  he  should  reare. 

l".  9.,lll.i.9. 

RENDER,  9,  Confession,  a  giving  up ; 
from  mrrender, 

Ifay  drive  ni  to  a  rttuter  where  we  have  lired. 

Qrmi^  ir,  4. 
And  lenda  na  forth  to  make  their  •orrow'a  rmier. 

Tiwum,  V,  S. 

The  verb  has  sometimes  an  analogous 
sense: 

Mr  boon  is,  ttat  this  ^Ueman  may  render 

or  whom  he  had  thii  ring.  Cymi.,  r,  6. 

That  is,  may  declare,  or  give  up, 
which  is  a  sort  of  surrender. 
Hence  used  for  to  describe,  that  is, 
to  give  or  state : 

O,  I  hare  heard  him  apeak  of  that  lame  brother, 

And  he  did  render  him  the  moat  unnatural 

That  liv'd  Hnongit  men.  JeyomUke  It,  ir,  8. 

To  RENEGE,  v.  To  deny,  renounce ; 
renego^  Latin. 

Hia  captain'i  heart, 
Which  in  the  icnffles  of  great  fights,  hath  bnitt 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneg§9  all  temper. 

Jnt.  4r  Cletm^  i,  1. 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

K,  Lmt  U.  S. 
All  £nrope  nigh,  (all  sorts  of  rights  renefii 
Against  the  truth  and  thee  unholy  leagued. 

^Ir.,  p.  1091 

Here  the  g  is  pronounced  hard. 
fRENGED.     Ranged ;  an  old  form. 

Now  mongst  their  renged  squadrons  Troylns  flings. 
And  on  their  foyl'd  troopes  much  effusion  VTought, 
Heywood^s  Troia  JSritouM,  1609. 

fRENOWMED.  The  old  form  of  re- 
nowned,    Yt.  renommi. 

He  bnan  to  consider,  how  he  was  the  sonne  of  John 
of  Boiieaux,  a  knight  renowmed  in  many  victories, 
and  a  geoUenian  faroonsed  for  his  vertnes. 


RENTERST,  paH.  More  than 
used  by  Spenser  for  reversed. 
in  fact,  a  Gallicism,  renverser. 
applied  indeed  like  an  heraldic 
wtuch  perhaps  it  was.  See  ] 
I,  iy,  41,  ana  Y,  iii,  37.  Rem 
is  giren  in  Blount's  Gloesogr 
for  reversed. 

To  RENTE.    To  deny. 

And  yet,  if  ye  aiphte  those  well,  I  rtng  mysd 

CkaUoner*s  UtopU,  m% 
They  dishort  us  from  sinne,  but  I  rtuie  m 
ever  they  conlde.  Ihid 

REPAIRE,  «.  A  place  of  reaor 
poiotment. 

Mo,  none,  but  only  a  reptMr  i'  Uie  dark. 

Meeu.feeM^ 
What  holier  than  fidre  royalty's  repair. 

WlMt.1 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  an  inriti 

As  in  the  evening,  when  the  gentle'ayre 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repwt. 
Brown,  Bnt.  Pott.,  B.  II.  S.  h 

tREPARATIONS.     For  repairs. 

Beptuxuxons  done  by  the  sayd  William  Smyt 
a  malte  mille  in  sbvtforde  in  a  aticte  uu 
Henley  Strete.  MS.  about  IS&O.  prteervt 

Couneil  Chamber,  Stmtfard-^ 
An  house  tenantable :  an  house  in  very  good 
Hone.  Nomendain 

The  closet  of  beauty,  or  modest  inatructio 
gentlewoman  in  making  beautifying  vraten 
mng  oils,  pomatums,  repanUume,  musk-ba 
fumes,  and  other  curiositiea;  highly  neeeai 
advantageous  in  the  practice.  Sec. 

TkeCheet^Bmriti 

REPAST,  8.  Generally  used  for  re 
ment  by  food;  here  for  repoi 
refreshment  by  sleep. 

Who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreames,  gan  now  to  take  more  sound  n 

Spene.  F.  Q. 

The  usage  is,  I  believe,  aingolai 

To  REPEAL,  in  the  sense  of  to  r 

rappeller,  French. 

The  hanish'd  Bolingbroke  npetds  himaelf. 


So  several  times,  with  respect  i 
recall  of  Bolingbroke. 

I'U  pour  this  pestileuM  into  his  ear.— 
That  she  f«|»«Mf  him  for  her  body's  lust  Otk 

So  also  the  substantive  repeal^  i 
emplified  by  Johnson;  bat  I 
not  observed  either  in  other  aut 
2b  REPLEVY,  or  REPLEVIN.  . 
term^  signifying  to  reclaim  c 
possess,  under  certain  condition 
law  Latin  replegiare.  Spensc 
troduces  it  quite  in  a  technical 
making  the  nymph  Cymodoce 
Florimel  as  a  uHitfi^  and  de 
Neptune,  by  his  right  of  aoverei 
to  replevy  her ;  that  is,  to  redaii 
as  his  own.    The  passage  is  cui 
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e  aiiiwer*d,  ''Then  it  is  by  name 
t  hath  ordajrned  my  tonne  to  die ; 
aift,  the  which  by  rortone  came, 
eaa  he  da^'d  ai  propertie : 
his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 
lie  ¥>aifl,  by  high  prerogative ; 
trnmbly  crave  your  majestie 
;  and  my  sonne  reprive." 

F  q.,  IV,  xii.  81. 

ing  a  goddess  plead  the  law 
id  for  her  purpose,  is  some- 
gular.  Where  have  I  seen 
lus  law  question,  "An  capta 
;um  namium  sint  irreple- 
Now  the  latter  word  means 
ble,  not  to  he  reclaimed. 
um  namium^  see  Du  Cange, 
m. 
INTMENT.    An  image. 

it  yours ; 

ieath  with  all  the  horride  rites, 

\tmtnU,  of  the  dread  it  merits. 

Bfron'i  Tragedy. 

i.     To  reprieve? 

ley  repryede  me  to  prison  cheynde. 

HryKood's  Spider  attd  Flie,  1666. 
r  herin  so  wilelv  wilted, 
yfe  apcHlth  to  be  repride.  Ibid. 

:,  or  REPREEFE.  Reproof; 
*.  of  blame. 

rares  rather  mercy  than  repriefe. 

S^eiu.  F.  p..  Ill,  riii,  1. 
Ingland,  what  can  be  more  rcpretfe^ 
(ue  thy  prince  with  armed  hand. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  p.  868. 

aral,  made  repreevea : 

tie  hir  with  a  thousand  reprevei. 

Challoner's  Moria  Ene.,  sigii.  6  2  b. 

$E,  9.      To  take  again,  to 
repriSf  French. 

le  marked  freshly  to  arize 
ith,  and  from  her  womb  new  spirits  to 
Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  xi,  44. 
lall  reade  of  one  towne  taken  by  a  boat 
reprited  many  yeares  after  by  a  boat  of 
ber  taken  by  the  flight  of  a  hawk,  another 
hey,  another  by  a  caii  full  of  apples. 

HoweU  on  Farr.  Ihuti,  p.  163. 

s.     Confutation. 

I,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  en- 
w  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  Jest 

I  Hen.  IT,  i,  8. 

i^Twe^  for  refute,  or  disprove. 
Jsed  for  the  part.  p.  of  to 

stubble,  or  stnmppes  remaining  in  the 
r  the  come  is  rept.  Nomenelaiure. 

}N.       To    resist,    to    nght 
repugno,  Latin. 

ornly  he  did  repugn  the  troth. 

1  Hen.  VI  iT,  1. 
itnre  that  repngnetk  law, 
ard  that  nature  doth  offend. 
mock's  n  Pastor  Fldo,  (IWt)  nga.  H  S  b. 

[QUET,  probably  for  rear- 
after)  banquet,     A  course 


of  sweets,  or  detsert  after  dinner. 
Coles  has, "  a  rear-eupper,  epidipnis." 

Callicratides--came  to  the  ooait  at  such  unseasonable 
time,  as  the  king  was  in  the  midst  of  his  dinner. — ^He 
came  againe  another  day,  in  the  afternoone,  and  And- 
in^  the  king  at  a  rere-hanfuet,  and  to  have  taken  the 
wine  somewhat  plentiAitty.  turned  back  againe. 

Pultenk.,  L.  iii,  ch.  H  P  336. 

The  Honest  Ghost,  (attributed,  and  I 
believerightly,toRich.Brathwaite)has, 

What  late  reere-iankets  could  delight  afford, 
Without  her  page,  farre  dearer  than  her  lord. 

Page  136. 

The  same  author  begins  his  summary 
character  of  a  gentlewoman,  by  say- 
ing that  she 

Is  her  own  tyrewoman ;  one  that  weares  her  owne 
faee,  and  whose  complexion  is  her  own.  Her  journals 
lie  not  for  the  exchange,  needlesse  visits,  nor  reers' 
bankets.  Fol.  ed.  p.  897. 

Balls,  treats,  rter-hanfuels,  theatral  receipts, 
To  solace  tedious  hours.  Lady  Alimony,  C  1. 

A  rere-eupper  seems  to  have  been  a 
late  or  second  supper : 

He  must  now  keep  his  quarter,  maintaine  his  prodigall 
rout  uith  what  his  parcimonions  father  long  carked 
for ;  prepare  his  rere-suppers ;  and  all  this  to  get  him 
a  little  knowledge  in  the  art  of  roaring. 

Braitkw.  Bngl.  Gent.,  p.  43. 

REREDEMAIN,  e.  The  back  of  the 
hand,  or  rather  a  back-handed  stroke. 
French. 

And  such  a  blow  he  lent  him  as  he  past. 
Upon  his  shoulders,  from  the  rere-demaint. 

Har.Jriost.,Xf\,iO. 

fRERE-EGGS.  Eggs  underdone.  See 
Reare. 

Moreover  all  broathes,  milke,  rmroMts,  and  meates 
which  are  purposely  taken  to  make  the  bellie  solnble, 
would  first  be  eaten.  CasteU  of  HeaUk,  1896. 

When  the  inflammation  is  somewhat  slaked,  and  the 
sicke  beginneth  to  swallow  better,  eive  to  him  the 
yolks  of  r«r«  egges.  and  suppings  maae  of  aUea. 

Barrm^WMetkodofPkysUk,l9H. 

RERE-MOUSE,  «.  A  bat ;  from  hreran, 
to  agitate,  Saxon.  An  agitated  or 
fluttering  mouse.  [See  Rear-mouse.] 

Once  a  bat  and  ever  a  bat,' a  rere-mouse. 
And  bird  of  twilight.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii,  4. 

The  rere-monse,  or  bat,  alone  of  all  creatures  that  fly, 
bringeth  forth  youn^  alive,  and  none  but  she  hath 
wings  made  of  panuides  or  thin  skins. 

HolUmiPsPUny,B.X,eh.tl. 

fRESEMBLANT.     Resembling. 

A  reason  whereof  may  peradventnre  be,  because  the 
Spanish  woolis  are  grown  originally  from  the  English 
sheep,  which  by  that  soyle,  (resemblant  to  the  Downs 
of  £nffland)  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  pole  for 
warmth,  are  come  to  that  fineness. 

Oolden  Fteees,  1667. 

To  RESENT.  Simply  to  feel,  or  have 
a  feeling  of  anything;  resaeniir, 
French.  This  seems  to  be  the  original 
sense.  [To  entertain  a  reciprocal 
sentiment  of  kindness  as  well  as 
unkindness.]  Johnson  defines  this 
verb,  and  all  its  derivatively  as  im- 
plying the  taking  a  thing  well  or  ilU 


RES  T. 

which  they  cert^ly  did,  u  his  ex- 
mmplei  proTe.  Bat  the  readfr  ehoitld 
have  been  told,  that  the  good  aense 
haa  been  long  diiuied,  and  is  only 
found  in  authora  whow  style  i>  a  little 
antiquated. 

__Ii*iii^r'- 
I  ■  bnlbaiid, 


id  doctor  Prirlurdt 
lAU^  IMItn,  IflEO. 
bmUi. 


tTb*  wd  (idiiig*  oT  mj  d«i 

dnth  ■onk  Mp  Inlo  lu,  u 

nptat.  th*  mote  I  rwif  it, 

fluwU't 

To  amell  of: 

Vk«n  dcith  tha  plowit  lir  tuni  i  n 

KE8ENTMENT,  (.     Sensation,  feeling. 

Thit  tliuikiiiriiig  vhenbj  wc  iboald  upitM  ta 
■IcctlowU  mntmni  oT  dot  obligation  to  tuni. 

Wa  BMd  BM  BO*  tiSTel  B  fu  u  Afii  or  Oneee  (or 
Innaiun  to  onhBuaH  our  due  runtaciUj  of  God*! 
bmelt*.  /«.  ITaair,  Sul.  i^  Suelmnil. 

KESIANCB, ».     Beaidence. 

BtK^nd  (here  to  ■uk*  hii  Kiuaef,  Ui(  Mt  of  bi« 
Brisdulilj.  IMla,  lITt  G. 

Hinshew  aaya,  that  rtnanve  "is  all 
one,  in  truth  with  residence,  but  that 
cuBtome  rf  speech  tyeth  that  [reri- 
dencej  only  to  peraons  ecclesiastical." 
Betiance  is  still  a  law-term ;  Jacob 
saya,  "  It  aigoifles  a  man's  abode  or 
contiuuaDce ;  whence  cornea  the  parti- 
ciple retiant,  that  is,  continually 
dwelling  or  abiiJing  in  any  place." 
Hence  also,  retianl  roUi,  Usts  of  resi- 
dent persons. 

rWMm  tberelan  the  iM  princa  kept  tbtir  rowm 
in  the  Hid  dtioo.  thej  pot  ojl  Ibeir  trtt  onunJu 


RESIANT,  a.    Resident. 

1  hire  ilrnd 
D™lt  bj  Umbrenm,  with  Ui'  AUul, 


HU.IfllM. 


Tliapl4u>heretlieTDik'i!^allicuh:i»iilinBarope 
i>  ilitaj.  rwoal.  iTMHi,,  H.  of  Turti.  iW  A. 


ItiUU 


dug  of  IbtH  trmbln,  n 


WkethBi  tha  liiht  IhaM 
Be  flnt  bj  Mndiiig  ont  1 
Or  ell  b;  taUni  In  reSeiFd  beamei. 

Ill  ii  tha  throDC  of  Ood  (Oti^irHUMl  thoej.  ' 

IFBrtbeniHire,iaire;ii(d]T  to  uiaHapE  jma  miiilac- 
•lifpa^  in  what  patiom  cue  fratalj  bmenlablfl  the 
kjBgca  MtbrUI  anUMtet,  lbs  poura  rwiaw  ■■  the 
diDeai  of  njmt  Dand,  joui  npfliuut,  oratoiin  an 
niierablj  onind  Dndre  tha  clenm,  TeosTrelh  a  ttm 
liwrntmu  tbaa  ban  ua*  eoBTMuratl j  b*  com- 
prOai.  rrif Iff  jrowulia  UUn,  y  Tt. 


Thaw,  and  rmlH  itaelf  iBio  a  dew. 

A  naolBlion  tl 

laio  a*  iej  it 

teonUba  em. ^ ,  - 

lidtheaoftraubl*.  IfVX^i-.t-'^ 

Abo  to  reloK. 
lb  be  RESOLT'D.     To  be  conTinced, 
satisfied:    probably   becauae   con*ic- 
tion  leads  to  decision  or  resolatioB. 

How  Cinar  bitb  deaerr'd  lo  lia  in  death. 

.«.C»,tii,L 


^ruy]  /a,  O.  FL,Tln,  n. 
of  CODTic- 


the 


Thiib 

To  JOB  ana  Bee.  ran 

Hence, 
RESOLUTION,  ir 
tioD,  usurance. 


Uada  me  to  loae  loah  thonabt. 

ftmr  Pr^lea.  a  IT,  li.  W 
I'Tsn  [iTa  hel  ruUiUvm,"  i.  e..  reaolte  her,  ^  tea 
deteniDuta  aaiwer.    Sk  irlrft  GrmUfia  giriaat.it,  1 

RESPASS.  Evidently  for  raspii,  the 
raspberry.  Minshew  has  it,  and  ren> 
ders  it  in  Latin  by  "  Rubua  idKoa." 
So  also  Coles.  Dodogns  baa  it  alia 
as  the  "^amboys,  ratpit,  or  hiiid- 
berie."  B.  Ti,  ch.  5.  He  says  that 
the  fruit  is  called  "in  English  rtupii, 
and  firamboys  berries."  Prom  rvtpii- 
berriei  come  ratp-herritt,  by  mere 
contraction. 

Tlie  wine  of  cherrief,  ud  to  thMa 

The  eoaling  breath  of  fciimibi,  Bniel,  p.  IM. 

So  in  en  old  receipt  book  called.  A 
Queen's  Delight : 

nka  a  poond  of  rawf,  a  pomd  of  Ana  Btttr,  a 
qnaitar  of  a  pinta  of  (he  jorae  of  fri»aii,  ftc.  t.  in. 

In  another  receipt,  to  maltc  rasberry 
cakes,  the  material  in  afterwards  called 
the  "raapitw  stnfie."     P.  252. 
The  usage  was  changing  when  Salmon 
compiled     his     Family    Dictionary ; 
where,   after  two   articlea    oa   Bm-  . 
berrie*,  follow  immediately   two  on  ' 
Rtupit,  in  the  second  of  whidi  be 
Bays,  "Take  nine  quarta  of  ro^ps^or  i 
ratberriet."     See  Raspis. 
fTo  RESPECT.     To  care. 

And  lia  that  aarea  nc4  for  Ha  lonta,  T  tldn^ 
Stiprcli  not,  If  Ui  ooastiy  iwja  or  etnki. 

H^lar'a  ranb^im 

^RESPECTS.    For  lespectAdneH. 

TTlilib  iiimialtiiiiTiiHil  ■iiriMiaiimif  MaiMaWa 
CDDpaunia.  dad  U:b  alatdbideed,  iota  -j  ifcis'  -. 
■itb  threa  oUm  at  U*  ligolaa,  vbii  S*  iMi  fBectt 
■Bd  diMDoa  hmkI  to  ko  Ite  Hmats. 
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KBSPECTIYB,  a.    Bespectable. 

Wbat  ihoald  it  be  tint  he  reepeets  in  her, 
B«i  I  eea  make  rapeetiM  in  myieir. 

Two  Gmt.  Vtr.t  i,  S. 
Whet  mirade  iheU  I  nov  undertake, 
lb  win  rMMcltee  nrnce  with  Ood  and  men? 

£M»^U«y.O.  PL.Y.480. 

AIbo  respectful : 

Ttor  new  made  honour  doth  forget  men'a  namea; 
Tie  too  rt^edhe  and  too  aodable.        K.  Johm^  U  1. 

That  is,  to  remember  them  is. 

The  held  and  careleea  lervant  itiU  obtains, 
Hm  modeat  and  ntptctht  nothing  nina. 

AUfooU,  O.  PI.,  ir.  190. 
Be  apeaka  lo  preiily,  lo  aweet, 
Aad  with  ao  good  re$p§etiv4  modeety. 

Ikm.  Bfmm't  Tr.,  ir,  8. 

Also  carefal : 

Tbonch  not  for  me,  yet  for  joor  Tehement  oatha. 
Too  Humld  hare  beoi  ruptctit  and  have  krot  it. 

MercL  rtn.,  ▼,  1. 
Alive,  IB  triumph,  and  Mercutio  ilain  I 
▲wiqr  to  heaiF'o,  ruptctiv*  lenity, 
And  flre^'d  fuj  be  my  conduct  now. 

Rom.  9r  J^',  iii»  1. 
Stood  reatrain'd 
inthin  the  compaiae  of  ntpeetiwe  heed. 

DoM.  Cn.  Wtarit  ^ii.  1- 

BBSPBCTIVELT,  adv.,  has  simUar 
senses. 

Ton  are  very  retptetiuly  welcome,  air. 

lim.  Atk.t  iii,  1. 
Sir,  ahe  erer 
For  yov  Hke  meet  retpeetiwtf  lored  me. 

B.  f  Fl.  Laws  of  Cmndf,  iv,  laat  ic. 
jfetfrinki  he  did  not  thia  retoteliieljf  euoaah. 

B.  Jom.  CyntkWs  ReoeU. 

tBESPECTIYENBSS. 

So  that  hee  shall  And,  neither  a  pan^hraaticall,  epito- 
mised, or  meere  Terball  translation:  but  such  a 
nixed  retfwtioeiuiott  as  may  shewe,  I  inderonred 
notiiing  flMire,  then  the  true  use,  beneftt,  and  delight 
of  the  reader,  howaoever  mine  unexercised  stile  shall 
eome  short  of  the  sweet enesse  of  our  much  refined 
toMue.        LoauUimo  am  itsM/uy,  fy  Hmgdoek,  1598. 

BESPBCTLESS,  0.  Begardless;  iasen- 
sible  to  reputation. 

He  that  is  so  rttpoetUue  in  his  couraea, 
Oft  sella  hia  rnntation  at  cheap  market. 

B.  Jotu.  Bo.  M.  im  H.,  i,  1. 
O  thou  most  ingrate, 
BufOcUout  flood  1  can'st  thou  here  idely  sit, 
Ana  loose  desiree  to  looeer  numbers  fit. 

Brownu,  Brit.  Pat/.,  Part  ii,  p.  104. 

tKESPEGTUOUS.  Deserving  of  re- 
spect. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  marvelled,  .  .  if  they  [i.  r., 
prineea]  become  roopoetwmo  and  admirable  in  the 
eyea  and  aight  of  the  common  people. 

KnMeo,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1610. 

BEST,  TO  SET  UP.  A  meujphor  from 
the  once  fashionable  and  favorite 
game  of  primero;  meaning,  to  stand 
npon  the  cards  yon  have  in  your 
handy  in  hopes  they  may  prove  better 
than  those  of  your  adversary.  Hence, 
to  make  np  yonr  mind,  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  folly  explained  in  an 
epigram  of  sir  J.  Harington's,  where 
Marcos,  a  foolish  gamester,  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  at  first  opon  small 


games,  and  consequently  losing ;  but 
still  losing,  by  the  fraud  of  his  an- 
tagonists, even  when  he  grew  more 
wary. 

His  father's  death  set  him  ao  high  on  flote. 
All  rests  wsnt  «p,  upon  a  ser'n  and  coat. 

Then,  he  more  warily  his  rest  regards. 
And  sits  with  certaintirs  upon  the  cards: 
On  six  and  thirty  or  on  seren  and  nine, 

If  any  set  his  rest,  he  saith,  and  mine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Well  sith  encountrii^  he  so  faire  doth  misie. 

He  sets  not  till  he  nine  and  forty  ia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  last,  both  eldest  and  fire  and  fifty. 
He  thinketh  now  or  never  (thrive  unthrifty) 
Now  for  the  greatest  band  he  hath  the  push, 
But  Crassua  stopt  a  club,  and  so  was  flush. 

Bpiffr^  B.  u,  Ep.  99. 

It  appears  that  fifty-five,  eldest  hand, 
being  the  highest  game  in  numbers, 
was  a  most  promising  game  to  stand 
upon,  or  set  up  one's  rest ;  but  a 
flush  put  it  down  : 

The  king  (Henry  VllI)  55  eldest  hand,  hU  m  all 
restes,  and  discarded  flash;  Domingo  (or  Dnnaego, 
call  him  how  you  will)  helde  it  upon  4U),  or  some  such 

Smc;  when  all  restfs  were  up  and  they  had  discarded, 
B  kinge  threw  his  55  on  the  boord  open,  with  great 
lafter,  suppoiingthe  game  (as  yt  was)  in  a  manner 
sewer  [sure].  Domingo  was,  at  his  last  card,  in- 
countered  flush,  as  the  standers>by  saw,  and  told  the 
day  after ;  but  seeing  the  king  so  menr;  would  not, 
for  a  rest  at  primero,  put  him  owt  of  that  plesaunt 
conceyt,  ana  put  up  Ida  eardea  quietly,  yeelding  it 
loet.  air  J.  Baring  torn  oh  Plajie^mgm  Antiq., 

vol.  i,  p.  293,  ed.  Park. 
Prime, 
Deal  quickly,  play,  diacard,  I  set  ten  shilling  and  six- 
pence, 
Tou  seat  ;~my  rut  five  Q»dffty. 

Atbuwtazar,  O.  PI.,  vii.  189. 

That  rest  particularly  referred  to 
primero  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
passage : 

Whose  lavish  hand,  at  one  primero^est. 

One  mask,  one  tumey,  or  one  pampering  feast. 

Spends  treasurea.  Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  917« 

Here  also  it  evidently  alludes  to 
gaming : 

Faith,  air,  aiy  rest  is  up. 
And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  ainiet  me. 
Then  if  I  play'd  at  span-counter. 

B.^FL  Moms.  Thorn.,  iv,  9. 

Tet  more  clearly  in  this : 

And  seeing  so  much  unrevenged  shame. 
Set  their  whole  rest  upon  the  after-gams. 

Fansh.  Lasiad,  i,  93. 
They  fell  to  gaming,  end  not  long  after  one  of  the 
Pistoians,  losing  his  rest,  had  not  a  farthing  left  to 
blesse  himself.         Hoiys  Castilio,  sign.  T  7.  8vo  ed. 

The  following  lines  also  are  meant 
particularly  to  characterise  the  games 
mentioned : 

To  eheeke  at  ehease,  to  heave  at  maw,  at  macke  to 

passe  the  time. 
At  ooees  or  at  aannt  to  ait,  or  ael  their  rest  at  prime. 
0.  IWftirv.  OH  HawUiu,  in  Cons.  Lit.,  ix,  86S. 

Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the 
commonneM  o{  \lhfi  wxi^t  V^^\i  ^^^ 
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following  allusion  to  it,  where  nothing 
of  play  was  at  all  in  question. 

'SUght,  I  bring  you 
No  cheaUng  Clim  o'  the  Clon^hi,  or  Claribeli, 
That  look  ai  big  ufiu  and  fifty  andftu$h. 

B.  JoHs.  JlckenUstt  i,  1- 

Five  and  fifty i  with  k  flush,  was  in- 
vincible ;  the  holder,  therefore,  might 
well  look  big. 

The  same  allusion  is  evidently  in- 
tended in  these  lines : 

Each  one  in  possibility  to  m'li, 

Great  rett*  ven  up,  and  mightie  hatuU  were  in. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  528. 

Hence  we  may  see  how  erroneous  was 
one  of  Mr.  Steevens's  explanations  of 
this  phrase.  I  say  one,  for  he  has 
given  the  right  in  other  places : 

This  expression  [he  says]  which  is  frequently  applied 
\n  the  old  dramatic  writers,  is  taken  from  the  manner 
01  firing  the  harquebou.  This  was  so  heavy  a  gun 
that  tiie  soldiers  were  oblixed  to  carry  a  supporter 
called  a  rest,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground,  before 
they  lerellei  to  take  aim.        Oh  Bom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  6. 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to 
every  matchlock  gun,  not  particularly 
the  harquebuss,  because  the  soldier 
could  not  manage  his  match  without 
it.  There  was,  therefore,  such  a  rest, 
but  that  was  not  the  allusion.  It  is 
not,  even  when  a  soldier  is  the  subject 
of  the  passage: 

On  whteh  resolution  the  soldier  sett  up  his  rest,  and 
commonly  hazards  the  winning  or  loosing  of  as  great 
a  thing  as  life  may  be  worth. 

Ckurehford^s  CkaJUenge,  p.  63. 
My  rest  is  up, 
Mor  will  I  give  less. 

Ckarl.  I  am  no  gamester,  Eustace, 
Yet  I  can  guess  your  resohition  stands 
To  win,  or  lose  all  B.  and  Fl,  Elder  Br.,  v,  1. 

Nothing  there  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  gaming  was  alone  alluded  to  in 
those  lines.  SeePRiMERO.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  phrase  of  a  rest,  at  tennis, 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  a  match, 
or  set ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  phrase  in  question  : 

For  wit  is  like  a  rest. 
Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  tne  best  gamesters. 

Beaum.  Letter  to  B.  Jons.,  x,  366. 

BEST,  certainly  meant  also  the  support 
for  a  matchlock  gun ;  but  these  were 
not  long  enough  in  use,  nor  sufficiently 
familiar,  to  any  but  the  military,  to 
give  rise  to  a  proverbial  allusion. 

The  first  muskets  were  very  hescfj,  and  could  not  be 
fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match>locks,  and  barrels 
of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and  chnrge  of 
powder.  We  qf  Roger  Jsekam. 

And  now  stands  he  (in  shop  bara  by)  like  a  musket 
OD  a  rat,  to  hit  Goshawk  in  the  eye. 


Change  lore  to  armes,  girt  to  your  blades,  1113 
\o}u'rests  and  utuskets  take,  take  helroe  and 

G.  Peele's  Farew* 

The  musket  rest  is  plainly  alluc 
in  Ben  Jonsdn's  £v.  Man  out  o 
iv,  4. 

The  last  editor  thinks  the  m 
rest  intended  in  this  passage  : 

My  rest  is  up,  wench,  and  1  pull  for  tkat 
Wiil  make  me  ever  famous. 

B.  and  FL  Womtm*s  F\ 

The  word  |9t/// gives  a  colour  tc 
interpretation,  but  I  think  it  ia 
valent  only  to  drawing  a  card 
clearly  means  so  in  a  passage  q 
before  : 

Faith,  sir,  my  rest  is  up, 
A.nd  what  i  now  puU  shall  no  more  afflict  me^ 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  span -counter. 

So  in  other  passages. 
\To  RESTAURATE.    To  restore. 

If  one  repulse  hath  us  auite  ruinated, 
A.nd  fortune  never  can  be  restaurated. 

Virgil,  bg  Ftem 

RESTFUL,  a.  An  uncommon  i 
perhaps  it  means  no  more  than  i 
ful. 

I  heard  you  say— is  not  mj  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restfitl  English  court 
As  far  as  Cnlais.  to  my  uncle's  head.      Bick,  i 

tRESTORITY.     Restoration. 

Well  said  Camilla,  let  it  goe,  I  must  impnte  i1 
ill  fortune,  that  where  I  looked  for  resloritu, 
a  consumption.         Lgtie's  Eu^kues  and  ku  1 
A  lie,  well  told  to  some,  tastes  ill  restorUis; 
Besides,  we  poets  lie  by  good  authoritie. 

Haringt<m*s  epigram 

fRESTY,  or  RUSTY.     See  Reasi 

Lardum  ranciduoL    Lard  ranc6,  chansi.    R 
rustle  bacon.  Nome 

From  rusty  bacon,  and  ill  rested  eelea. 
And  from  a  madding  wit  that  runs  on  wbeelei 

ITitts  Reereatiat 

fRESULTANCE.  A  thing  resi 
from. 

Sweetest,  you  know  the  sweetest  of  things 

Ol  various  flowers  which  the  bees  do  compos^ 

Yet  no  particular  taste  it  brings 

Of  violet,  wood-biiie,  pink,  or  rose ; 

So  love's  the  resuUanee  of  all  the  graces 

Which  flow  from  a  thousand  several  faces. 

tntts  ReereaOm 
For  I  confesse  that  power  which  works  in  me 
Is  but  a  weak  resiiUance  took  from  thee- 

Randolpk's  Poew 

RETCHLESS,  a,  Careless,  negli 
properly  reckless,  a  compoun 
Reck;  but  very  frequently  foui 
old  authors,  in  this  corrupt 
Mi n shew  gives  reckless;  and,  to  j 
it,  subjoins  the  German  form,  rue 
In  the  first  foho  of  Shakespeare 
sometimes  right,  and  aometimei 
rupted.     Here  it  is  wreak-lesse 

As   a  drunken  sleepe,   eardesse,  irrsdtle 
fearlesse,  of  what's  past^  pnaeiit,  or  to  eome. 
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80  also  in  3  Hen.  VI,  ?,  6.  In  Corio- 
Imnos: 

Toa  grare  but  wreakUsM  seiutton.         Aet  iii,  le.  1. 

In  other  passages  it  is  right.  In 
Sackville's  Induction  we  have  reteh- 
less: 

This  Mid,  he  flung  Ui  rrtckUut  armet  abroad. 
And  gro? eliag  flat  apoo  the  ground  he  lay. 

Mirr.  Mmg.,  468. 

BETCHLESSNESSB,  a.    Carelessness. 

Thus,  well  they  may  upbraid  oar  rttehUtnttu. 

Da».  Cn.  jr.,  Ti.  18. 

In  the  17th  Article  of  the  Charch  the 
word  occars,  and  is  variously  written 
in  different  editions ;  as,  rechelesnei, 
rechlesnea,  &c. 
Drayton  has  the  adverh,  retehlesly  : 

For  when  of  aget  past  we  look  in  books  to  read. 
We  reteUuljf  discnarge  our  memory  of  tlioee. 

FolfoU.,  X,  p.  850. 

ji  RETIRE,  8.    A  retreat  in  war. 

And  thoa  hast  talk'd  of  tallies,  and  rttires. 

Of  trenches,  tents.  1  H*n.  IT,  ii,  S. 

llioa  dost  miscall  rtlirt, — 
I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageoos  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 

Tro.  Mid  Qrtu.,  ▼,  4 
We  did  so  charge  that  we  did  soon  inforce 
Their  faint  retire,  which  we  did  swift  pursue. 
Until  with  open  flight  from  field  they  flew. 

Mtrr.far  Mag.,  S9S. 

Also  a  place  of  retreat : 

And  nnto  Calais  (to  his  strong  retire) 

With  speed  betakes  him.      iMutiel,  Civ.  W»rs,  Tii,  18. 

Milton   uses  it  in  this  sense.     See 
Johnson. 
RE TRATB,  or  RETRAITT,  *.     Look, 
cast  of  countenance ;  ritratto,  Italian. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat. 
Under  the  uumIow  of  her  even  brows 
Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  25. 

Also  for  portrait : 

She  is  the  mighty  queene  of  fa^, 

Whose  faire  rttredtt  I  in  my  shield  do  beare. 

/^..  n,  iz,  4. 

RETRAYTE,  a.    Retired. 

.  Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and  retrayte^  as 
none  but  a  priest  or  a  deril  eould  erer  have  sent^  it 
out.  Hartnett's  Ded.  of  P.  Iwtp.,  sign.  I  S. 

RETRIEVE,  8,  An  old  sporting  term 
for  the  recovering  of  game  once 
sprung. 

WeHl  hare  a  flight  at  mortgage,  statute,  bond. 
And  hand,  but  weHl  bring  wax  to  the  retrieve. 

B.  Jons.  StapU  ^  N.,  iii.  1. 

See  Gentlem.  Recreation. 
REVE,  or  RE  EVE, « .    A  hailiff,  steward, 
or  agent  in  business;  always  written 
revet  in  Chaucer  :  gerefa^  Saxon. 

When  wilftdl  princes  candessly  despise 
To  heare  th'  oppressed  people^s  heavy  cries, 
Hot  will  oorreel  their  piolling  theeres,  then  God 
Doth  make  those  rvses  the  reckles  nriooe's  rod. 

Mirr,  Mei0^  p. 

He  speaks  of  the  agents  of  the  crown, 
who  in  old  times  were  accnsed  of  I 


great  extortions  and  oppressions.  The 
charge  of  Chaucer*s  reve,  is  exactly 
specified  : 

His  lonlis  ichep,  his  nete.  his  deyerie, 

His  swyn,  his  horse,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie, 

Were  holi;  in  this  revu  goremyng. 

Cant.  Tales,  1.  698. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  eherri/isei 
ehire-reve,  that  is,  a  steward  or  agent 
for  a  shire. 
fREVELL-COYLE.   A  boisterous  revel. 

The  nine  and  fortr  wenches,  water  filUng 
In  tubs  unbottomM,  which  was  ever  spilling, 
They  all  had  leave  to  leave  their  endlMse  tojles. 
To  nance,  sing,  sport,  and  to  keepe  revell-coifUs. 

Taylor's  Workes,  lfl30. 
And  whil'st  the  fithers  bones  a  rotting  lye. 
His  Sonne  his  cursed  wealth  accurst  lets  flye. 
In  whores,  drinke,  gaming,  and  in  reveU-eoyle, 
The  whil'st  his  AtUiers  soule  in  flames  doth  broyle. 

nu. 
fREVEL-ROUT.    Was  used  in  a  similar 
sense. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Like  mistress  Dorothy  (I  think  the  fiend), 
Crept  into  the  nunnery,  we  know  not  which  way. 


Plajs  revel-rout  among  us. 
PUn  Oj, 
Ay,  that  we  will,  we'll  break  your  spelL 


■Pmv  ofMonaitmr  ThmMt  p.  465. 


Reply'd  the  revrt-rout; 
We'll  teach  you  for  to  fix  a  bell 
On  any  woman's  snout. 

The  Fryetr  and  the  Boy,  Second  Part. 

HEVENGEMENT,  for  revenge. 

Tliat  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood. 
He'll  breed  revengenunt,  and  a  scourge  for  me. 

1  Hen.  ir,  iii,  2. 
And  with  her  sword  retengetnent  she  intends. 

Hot.  Ariosto,  xxxvi,  2S. 
Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late  harme. 
And  in  revengement  of  his  own  despight. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  36. 

To  REVERB,  for  reverberate. 

Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reveres  no  hoUowness.  K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

This  contraction  of  the  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare, 
nor  can  I  disprove  it. 
REVERBERATE,  a.,  for  reverberating, 
or  echoing. 

Halloo  thy  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 

Twel/.  N.,  i,  6. 
Which  skill  Prthagoras 
First  taught  to  men  by  a  reverberate  gltiaB. 

B.  Jons.  Masques. 

^To  REVEST.   To  clothe  oneself  again. 

Awaked  all,  shall  rise,  and  all  revest 

The  flesh  and  bones  that  they  at  first  possest. 

Du  Bortas. 

To  REVIE.    To  vie  again.    See  to  Vie. 

f  Iterum  augere  sponsionem,  Lod.  Tiv.  To  revye 

Nowiindator. 
fTliy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy*d,  den j'st ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st;  false  world,  thou 

ly'st.  (^uarle^s  BmhUms, 

tTrue  rest  consists  not  in  the  oft  revying 

Of  worldly  dross.  Ibid. 

REVOKEMENT,    «.,    for    revocation. 
Perhaps  pecuVisx  \a  %\^<^«^%ax^  vql 


RBV  7 

Htary  VIII,  i,  2,  but  not  reqairing 
eipIankiioD. 
REVOLT  OF  MINE  (or  mthw  MIEN). 
Change  of  conn  ten  an  ce. 

■d«  ii  dugROOL  MiTTf  W.  IT.,  i,  i 

"That  revolt  of  mien"  would  cer- 
tainly be  better,  and  it  waa  probabl; 
BO  written  i  for  tbe  meaning  clearly 
ia,  that  "tbe  cbange  of  tne  com- 

filexioB  to  yellownesa,  tbrougb  jea- 
onay,  ia  a  dangerous  affair."  See 
Malone'a  Note,  ed.  1621. 
RBW,  ».,  for  row.  Mr.  Todd  bas 
shown  that  rem  n  the  original  word, 
and  not  an  arbitrary  or  poeticd 
change  of  row;  being  so  used  by 
Chancer,  and  the  beat  old  antbora. 
Beaidea,  the  Saxon  word  is  ratoa. 

And  ererj  tort  ii  tai  ■  londr;  bed 

Set  bi  iudfi,  ud  luckl  in  comelT  m. 

"   i../.e,,in.rt,M. 


tHul]i(  vitli  >  apun  vlped  odI  Ihi  raca  at  llie 
lotten,  ud  left  tbe  nMcnpUon  outfit  unWucbcd,  he 
wriWth  ■bora  it  uialhEr  leil  Turg  differEBl  fnw  tbe 


Td  npun  ^rec  Ikoiieei 
A  re*  «  hi7.  ■'rm^;  *^ 

REW,  V.    See  Rob. 
-f-RBWET,  a.     In  ridges  7 


,.!..«»  or.  ridge. 
ed.lGD8,r.  so. 


■oAet  doth  ID 

BEX,  TO  PLAY.  To  handle  roughly, 
to  OTertfarow  completely ;  from  rex, 
Latin,  alluding  to  tbe  irreaiatible 
power  of  a  king. 

Ai  tboee  Khti  id  tbtir  portitr'i  atreo^  Tepoaed  ell 
inUi  IhcH  dill  Hereulet  flai  nz,  and  Ihtidi  Sii  for 
VtA  ODD  eHipee  hit  deadly  hand,  tbat  dam 


1.  Lmiifl^  I,  Bi. 
St'r.  Dm  Bsi 


Thipka  it  to  be  tbe  greateal  indijniitT  to  Ibe  qne 
that  mar  be,  lo  Buffet  asEb  a  eaTtiffe  tostnesch 

^ou.  Fitw  ef  IrH.,  p.  MS.  Tudd. 

tBEYNALD.    For  Renmrd  (the  fox). 
See  RxNALDRiB. 

Aad  ftl  plariiW  U"  SijtntU,  lia  wQl  UnutUt  hinc 
ta  (OS  bj  1^  wtUng  Ba  Ib  Ika  itaBtn  ni,  vUA 


canot  b«  planelj  diaroned  bi 


bee  pcniraded  me  ubK 

REZ'D.     See  Bbbeed. 
RHEUMATIC.     Uaed  for  choleric,  or 
aplenetic. 

Iim  tvo  narer  n»t  bit  jaa  hll  to  «Ba  diaeod: 

!Da  an  botb.  id  i[Dod  tntli,  aa  rktirmriie  m  (■« 
n  louU.  S  £n.  /r,  tt.  t, 

A'  did  ia  aoiaa  aort,  indeed,  haadla  IitifaliB:] 
women  i  bat  Iben  he  vaa  rjiniwfif,  and  talked  at 
Ibe  whore  oT  Babylon.  Sol  r,  M.  1. 

Both  thece,  from  tbe  character  of  tbe 
apeaken,  might  be  conaidered  aa 
intended  blundera,  or  alip-alopa ;  bit 
Ben  Jooaon  uaes  pAchm,  for  apiece, 

Wbjr  1  baia  nj  rtwmi,  and  cm  b*  •■fT.. 

RIIIMB  ROTAL.     Thia   ia    the  Dam*    | 
assigned    by  0.  Oaacoigue    to   the 
etanu  consisting  of  seven   linei  of 
ten-syllable  Terse,  rhymtng  accordiDg 
to  certain  mlea,  which  be  thue  gitcs: 


Crrl^u  Nula  of  ImilnHim,  T  1 K 

An  example  of  tbiR  may  be  fitly  ginn 
from  bis  own  writings.  The  poem 
called  Dulce  Bellum  Inezpertis,  b  to 
this  measure,  and  begina  thna: 

To  wiite  bC  wacTO.  and  wot  sol  what  It  la, 

Uar  well  be  thaubt  a  wnke  bcfouu  aaia, 
A  laah  attempt  m  woorlbkiiae  rate  to  vad^ 
To  tail  the  tiuU,  laKmisf  not  the  tnda : 
Tel  aocb  a  ralne  ereji  nowe  doth  fcede  bijbb^ 
That  in  Ibie  tbnme  I  mnat  aama  labir  aat. 

In  tbii  meaaure  tbe  chief  part  of  tbe 
Mirror  for  Magistratea  ia  written;  at 
SackTille's  Induction,  and  many  other 

RHODOSTAUBOTIC.  Roeycnidui ; 
a  literal  tranelatian  of  that  word  bto 
Greek,  from  ^bor  and  ^raipos. 

The  gfioi  old  btrmil  tbtl  wae  eaid  to  dveO 

TLc  oalie  ID  Ihe  eir,  abne  all  the  bntbnt 
JUofMloaialic  liTO.      B.Jcm,.Mmtrmt^ltH.Um. 

I  bad  given  Jonaon  credit  for  inrcat- 
ing  tbe  word,  but  I  learn  from  Mi> 
G^ord'a  interesting  note,  that  Gabi.    ■ 
Naad£,  or  NaudKua,  had  qnoted  a   | 
work,  entitled  "  Specolnm  aofAiili- 
,    cum  BluidMtawotiaim."       A  •d»    i 
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brated  Rosjcnician,  named  Jalian  de 
Campis,  is  here  also  introduced. 
BIBAUDROUS,  or  RIBAUDBED. 
Obscene,  filthy.  Ribaldrous,  Coles. 
Bibauderie,  old  French.  Ribaudrie 
was  also  used  in  English. 

A  ribaudnnu  and  filthie  tongue,  oe  meeitum,  obscn- 
nam,  imparnm,  et  impadicom.  Bartfs  Mvtarie. 

You  rihaudred  nag  of  Egypt, 
Vhom  leproty  o'ertake.  JHt.  /*  Cleop.,  iii,  8. 

Here  the  modern  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  substituted  ribald,  but 
without  authority.  The  meaning  is 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same. 
fRIBBLE-RABBLE.  SUly  or  indecent 
talk. 

A  HhhU-nhbU  of  gouip«.  Tuylor^t  Workcs,  16S0. 
I  ay  God  mercy  (quoth  the  woman  with  much  die- 
dain  in  her  countenance)  if  thou  gratest  my  earea 
any  more  with  thy  ribbk^raUh  diiconrae  of  handling 
■tonea  and  toolea.  History  ofFraneioUt  1656. 

Old  friend,  aaid  I,  to  tell  yon  truth, 
I  have  not  heard  from  block-head's  mouth 
Such  worthless  cant,  such  senselesa  blonden. 
Such  frothy  quibblea  and  cunnunders, 
Bneh  wicked  stuff,  such  poTs'nous  babble, 
audi  nncooth,  wretched  rilUs  rmbble. 

HndHrat  BUmna,  1701 

fRIBBLE-BOW.  A  burlesque  name 
for  an  inventory. 

This  witch  a  rMU-ro»  reheanea, 
Of  iciurTy  namct  in  scurry  rerses. 

CotUm*t  Workt. 

BIBIBE.  A  Chaucerian  word,  put  by 
him  and  others  for  an  old  bawd  ;  but 
meaning  originally  a  rebeck.  Why 
the  name  was  so  applied,  does  not 
appear. 

Or  some  good  rxHU  about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Hogscten,  jon  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B.  Jcmi^Dev.  is  an  Jss,  i,  1. 
There  came  an  olde  nUkt, 
She  halted  of  a  kybe.  SksUoii,  LI. 

See  Rebeck. 
fTo  RIB-BOAST.    To  beat. 

Tom,  take  thoa  a  cudKeD  and  rih-roost  him. 
Lit  me  akme,  quoth  Tom.  I  wUl  be-cbost  him. 

BowlajuTs  Niaht'Baven,  1820. 
B«t  much  1  seome  mj  fingers  shoukT  be  loule 
With  beating  such  a  durt/  dunghill-uwle. 
But  I'll  rU-roast  thee  and  bum-bast  thee  itill 
With  my  enraged  muse,  and  anrry  quUL 

Tajflor*s  Workss,  1630. 

To  BICH,  V.    To  enrich. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  er'n  from  this  line  to  ibis. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  riek*d. 

K.  Luur,  i,  1. 

To  ritek  his  conntiy,  let  his  wards  lyke  flowing  water 

fUL  T.  Drmnfs  Horace. 

fBICKET-BODY.     A  rickety  body. 

Both  may  be  good ;  but  when  heada  swell,  men  say, 
The  rest  of  the  poor  members  pine  away. 
Like  rieket-hodus,  upwards  orer-grown, 
Wkkh  is  no  whdaome  e<mstitution. 

fTtUom's  James  /,  1668. 

To  BID,  V.    To  despatch,  to  get  rid  of. 

We^hsnng  now  the  best  at  Bamet  flera, 

hither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way. 

ZHeu,riv,i. 


\ti' 


To  destroy : 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  bare  a  child. 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 

As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 

fTo  BIDDLE.    To  make  out. 

What,  do  you  riddle  me  ?    Is  she  contracted, 
And  can  Iby  yourcounsell  attaiiie  my  wishes? 

CarUWs  Deserting  FaeoriU,  16S9. 

fBIDEB.  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  worth  about  twenty-seven 
English  shillings. 

His  mouldy  money  I    Half  a  dozen  rtinv. 
That  cannot  sit,  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

BeauM,  amd  ft, 

tBlDGE-BONE.     The  back-bone. 

Os  sacrum. .  . .  The  great  bone  whereunon  i)i^ridge 
hone  resteth.  IfowiencUUor, 

BIDING-BHYMES.  Couplet  rhymes, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  are  alternate, 
or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Faire  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes. 
But  saith  she  cannot  tike  our  riding-rhimss; 
Affirming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  as  the  Terse  is  plac'd  between  the  meeter. 

Har.  Bpigr.,  iii,  4i. 
His  [Chaucer's]  meetre  heroical  of  TroiJus  and 
Cressid  is  very  grare  and  stately,  keeping  up  the 
staffe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten :  his  other  verset 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  ryme. 

Puttenham,  i,  31,  p.  60^ 
1  had  forsotten  a  notable  kindeof  ryme,  called  ryding 
rime^  ana  that  is  suche  as  our  mayster  and  fnihat 
Chancer  used  in  his  Canterburie  Tales,  and  in  divers 
other  delectable  and  light  enterprises. 

0.  Oascoyne's  Certaine  Notes  of  Instruct.,  p.  13. 

He  adds  afterwards,  "this  riding 
rime  serveth  most  aptly  to  write  a 
merie  tale.**  Ibid, 
BipiNG-ROD.  A  riding  stick;  three 
times  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Noble  Gentleman,  act  ii,  1. 

And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A  morning,  and  then  bring  home  riJ^  rods. 
And  walking  staves. 

Who  ?  he  that  walks  in  grey,  whisking  his  ridiitg'rod. 

RIFE,  a.  Common,  prevalent;  in 
Saxon  r^/e. 

It  is  a  thing  so  rife, 
A  stale  jest  now,  to  lie  with  anotner  man's  wife. 

IfewCust.,0.¥l,i.Ul. 
He  could  not  choose  but  greatly  wonder  and  marvel 
how  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to  pass, 
that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so  rift 
and  so  rank.  More*s  Utopia,  bg  B.  Bobinson, 

Dibdin's  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  explanation  here  is  very 
erroneous.  He  says,  **  Sanguinary; 
from  the  Saxon  to  thrust,  or  stab." 
In  his  Supplemental  Notes,  vol.  ii, 
p.  306,  he  says  that  it  aUo  means 
*'  common,  prevalent,  abounding." 
The  truth  is,  that  it  always  means  so, 
and  never  sanguinary, 
Milton  uses  it,  but  it  is  surely  now 
obsolete  *• 
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Henry  YIII,  i,  2,  but  not  requiring 
explanation. 
REVOLT  OF  MINE  (or  rather  MIEN). 
Change  of  countenance. 

I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of 
Mifttf  is  dangerous.  ilrrr^  W.  W.^  v,  S. 

"That  revolt  of  mien"  would  cer- 
tainly be  better,  and  it  was  probably 
so  written ;  for  the  meaning  clearly 
is,  that  *Hhe  change  of  the  com- 
plexion to  yellowness,  through  jea- 
lousy, is  a  dangerous  affair."  See 
Malone*s  Note,  ed.  1821. 
REW,  «.,  for  row.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  rew  is  the  original  word, 
and  not  an  arbitrary  or  poetical 
change  of  row;  being  so  used  by 
Chaucer,  and  the  best  old  authors. 
Besides,  the  Saxon  word  is  r€ewa. 

And  ererj  sort  is  in  a  sondry  bed 

Set  by  itselfe,  and  ranckt  in  comely  rrv. 

8pen$.  F.  (g.,  Ill,  n,  85. 
'Gainst  him  the  second  Azzo  stood  in  ivw. 
With  Berengarios  who  did  lonfr  debate. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  xvii,  75. 
fHaving  with  a  sponse  wiped  out  the  rewes  of  the 
letters,  and  left  the  subscription  onelv  untouched,  he 
whtet£  above  it  another  text  farre  different  from  the 
trae  and  originall  oopie. 

HoUatuTs  Jmmiantu  Marcellinut,  1609. 
tBut  seeing  a  number  lying  dead  in  race*  all  the 
way  before  them.  Ihid. 

To  repaire  three  skonces  or  forts,  situate  directW  in 
a  rew  upon  the  banke  of  the  river  Mosa.  Ihid. 

A  ms  of  hay,  strin ;  also  atriga  is  a  rew  or  a  ridge. 
Wukali^  JHctumarU,  ed.  1C06,  p.  90. 

REW,  V.    See  Rue. 
fREWEY.  a.    In  ridges  ? 

From  whence  come  these  inconveniences,  that  the 
cloth  whieh  is  made  of  sneh  disproportioned  stuffe, 
doUi  render  it  uneven,  cockly,  pursey,  and  rewey: 
and  howsoever  the  art  of  the  cloth  worker  doth  in 
some  measure  cover  these  faults,  jret  that  cloth  con- 
taines  deceptions  and  abuses,  which  will  easily  be 
found  in  wearing.  OoUUn  FUece,  1657. 

REX,  TO  PLAT.  To  handle  roughly, 
to  overthrow  completely;  from  rex, 
Latin,  alluding  to  the  irresistible 
power  of  a  king. 

As  those  that  in  their  porter's  strength  reposed  all 

their  trust; 
With  these  did  Ilercules  pUtjf  rex,  and  leaving  Dis  for 

dead. 
Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  hand,  that  dares  to  shew 

his  head.  Wamer^e  M.,  B.  I,  ch.  vi,  p.  22. 

With  ftre  and  sword  be  overcomes  and  breaks ; 
In  Beadala  shall  bis  bhide  play  rex. 

Fansh.  Lusiad.,  z,  66. 
Then  plaiet  he  rex;  tears,  kits,  and  all  consumes. 
And  soon  again  his  savage  kinde  assumes. 

Syh.  Du  Bartat,  p.  504. 

Thinks  it  to  be  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  qneene 

that  may  be,  to  suffer  such  a  caytme  to  plajf  such  res. 

Spens.  View  oflrel.^  p.  ii5,  Tudd. 

fREYNALD.    For  Renard  (the  fox). 

See  RXNALDRIE. 

And  ytt  phmog  tho  BspuJAt  be  will  bimselfo  faine 

to  tot  Of  n,  Mtting  ms  in  Um  itocie  «i9»  «^udi\ 


cannot  be  plahiely  discerned  but  aft  certafM  Hmm, 
when  he  with  raynes  in  the  necke,  keepea  atwaies 
tlie  lower,  I  looking  about  me,  and  perteiving;  that 
in  truth  he  avoides  all  that  which  with  naked  wndi 
hee  perswaded  me  unto. 

Ftunger  ^BttntmrnU,  16U. 

REZ*D.     See  Rbezed. 
RHEUMATIC.     Used  for  choleric,  or 

splenetic. 

You  two  never  meet  but  yon  tiSl  to  10016  diieari: 

Sou  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rkenmatie  as  tws 
ry  toasts.  9  Hen.  IW/n,^ 

A'  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  [stifatiir] 
women ;  but  then  he  was  rkeumuiHe,  and  telked  or 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  Hin.  F^M,t. 

Both  these,  from  the  character  of  the 
speakers,  might  be  considered  as 
intended  blunders,  or  slip-alops ;  bat 
Ben  Jonson  uses  rheum^  for  spleen, 
or  choler : 

Why  I  have  my  rtwme,  and  can  be  mTy. 

RHIME  ROYAL.  This  is  the  nams 
assigned  by  6.  Gascoigne  to  the 
stanza  consisting  of  seren  lines  of 
ten-syllable  verse,  rhyming  according 
to  certain  niles,  which  he  thus  gives: 

Bytkme  rojfall  is  a  verse  of  tenne  syllables,  and  < 
such  verses  make  a  staife,  whereof  the  tint  and  1 
lines  do  aunswer  (acrosse)  in  like  tenninatioBS 
rime,  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  do  likewise  i 
eche  other  in  terminations,  and  the  two  last  do 
combine  and  shut  up  the  sentence :  this  bath  bssM 
called  rithme  royall,  and  surely  it  is  a  royall  kinds  d 
verse,  serving  best  for  pvt  discoaraes. 

Cerlatne  Notes  of  luMtrueiumt  T 1  k 

An  example  of  this  may  be  fitly  giTen 
from  his  own  writings.  The  poem 
called  Dulce  Bellum  Inexpertis,  is  in 
this  measure,  and  begins  thos : 

To  write  of  warre,  and  wot  not  what  it  ia. 
Nor  ever  yet  could  march  where  war  ws 

May  well  be  thought  a  worke  begonne  umm, 
A  rash  attempt  in  woorthlesse  verse  to  i 
To  tell  the  tnall,  knowing  not  the  tnds ; 

Yet  such  a  vaine  even  nowe  doth  feede  ny  i 

That  in  this  theame  I  must  some  labor  we. 

In  this  measure  the  chief  part  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  written ;  tf 
Sackville's  Induction,  and  many  other 
parts. 
RHODOSTAUROTIC.  Rosyeracian ; 
a  literal  translation  of  that  word  into 
Greek,  from  ^hov  and  aravpos. 

Outis— 
The  good  old  hermit  that  was  said  to  dweO 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  built 
The  castie  in  the  air,. where  all  the  lirethiea 
Rhodoitaurotie  live.      B.  Jom.  Matfmt  qf^aH.  Um. 

I  had  given  Jonson  credit  for  infent- 
ing  the  word,  but  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Guffbrd's  interesting  note,  that  Gabr. 
Naud^,  or  Naudseus,  had  quoted  t 
work,  entitled  "Speculum  mofi^atA' 
cum  Bhodo9taurQtiemu*^       A  €d^ 
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braied  Boqrcniciaiiy  named  Julian  de 
Campis,  is  here  also  introduced. 
BIBAUDROUS,  or  RIBAUDRED. 
Obacene,  filthy.  Ribaldrous,  Coles. 
Ribauderie^  old  French.  Ribaudrie 
was  also  used  in  English. 

A  rikmuinmt  and  filthie  tongue,  oe  incestnm,  obtc»> 
nam,  imponun,  et  impadlcom.  Barefs  Ahearie. 

Yon  ribmuired  nag  of  Egypt. 
'Whom  leproay  o'ertake.  Ant.  4r  CUoo.,  iii,  8. 

Here  the  modern  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  substituted  ribald^  but 
without  authority.  The  meaning  is 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same. 
fRIBBLE-RABBLE.  Silly  or  indecent 
talk. 

A  fihhU-rMU  of  gouipi.  Taylor^i  Worku,  16S0. 
I  aj  God  mercy  (qnotn  the  woman  with  mndi  dit- 
dahi  in  her  countenance)  if  thou  gratest  my  earea 
any  more  with  thy  rihhU-rakbU  diicourae  of  handling 
•tones  and  tooles.  History  ofFrandoUt  1656. 

Old  friend,  aaid  I,  to  tell  you  truth, 
I  have  not  heard  from  block-head's  mouth 
Such  worthless  cant,  such  senseless  blonden. 
Such  frothy  quibbles  and  cunnunders, 
8iieh  wieked  stuff,  such  poTs'nons  babble, 
audi  nncooth,  wretched  n'oMf  roMt. 

Hndibw  BUirina,  1706. 

t*RIBBLE-BOW.  A  burlesque  name 
for  an  inventory. 

This  witch  a  rMU-ro»  reheanes, 
Of  scarry  names  in  scurry  rerses. 

ColUmU  Workt. 

BIBIBE.  A  Chaucerian  word,  put  by 
him  and  others  for  an  old  bawd  ;  but 
meaning  originally  a  rebeck.  Why 
the  name  was  so  applied,  does  not 
appear. 

Or  some  good  riM^  about  Kentish  Town 
Or  Hogscten,  you  would  hang  now  for  a  witch. 

B.  J<m»,Dn.  is  tm  Ass,  i,  1. 
There  came  an  olde  nWkSt 
She  halted  of  a  kybe.  SksUon,  L 1. 

See  Rebeck. 
\To  RIB-ROAST.    To  beat. 

Tom,  take  thou  a  cudgen  and  rib-roost  him. 


BowUuuTs  Siakt'Baven,  1630. 
Bvt  nraeh  1  seorne  mr  flngen  shoukT  be  loule 


Lit  me  ahme,  quoth  tvm,  I  will  be-chost  him. 

BowUuuTs  Hiakt'^ 
my  flngen  shouk 
With  beating  such  a  durty  dunghill-owle. 
But  I'll  rib-roast  thee  and  bum^ast  thee  still 
With  my  enraged  muse,  and  angry  qmlL 

Tajflor^s  Workss,  1630. 

To  RICH,  V.    To  enrich. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  eT*n  from  this  line  to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  riek*d. 

K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

To  ritck  his  coontiy,let  hii  wards  lyke  flowing  water 

fUL  T.  DrmtWs  Horace. 

fBICKET-BODY.    A  rickety  body. 

Both  may  be  good ;  but  when  heads  swell,  men  say. 
The  rest  oi  the  poor  members  pine  away, 
Like  riekel-bodus,  upwards  orer-grown, 
Which  is  no  wholaome  constitution. 

intsom*sJamesl,U5S. 

To  RID,  9.    To  despatch,  to  get  rid  of. 

We,  bstring  now  the  best  at  Bamet  Bern, 
WiU  UUwr  stnigfat,  for  wiilingneas  rfif  way. 

8  He*,  ri,  ?.  8. 


To  destroy : 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  hare  a  child. 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  ofl^ 

As,  deathsmen,  you  hare  rid  this  sweet  young  prinoe. 

fTo  RIDDLE.    To  make  out 

What,  do  you  riddle  me  ?    Is  she  contracted. 
And  can  1  by  your  counsell  attaiue  my  wishes  f 

CurUlCs  Deserving  Favorite,  16S9. 

fRIDER.  A  Dutch  coin,  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  worth  about  twenty-seven 
English  shillings. 

His  mouldy  money !    Half  a  dozen  riders, 
Tliat  cannot  sit,  but  stampt  fast  to  their  saddles. 

Beawm,  and  Ft, 

tRIDGE-BONE.     The  back-bone. 

Os  sacrum. .  . .  The  great  bone  whereupon  th^ridge 
bone  resteth.  NomeneUUor. 

RIDING-RHYMES.  Couplet  rhymes, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  are  alternate, 
or  mixed  in  any  way. 

Faire  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes. 
Hot  saith  she  cannot  uke  our  riding-rkimsss 
Afflrming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  as  the  Terse  is  plac'd  between  the  meeter. 

Har.  Bwfr.,  iii,  4i. 
His  (^Chaucer's]  meetre  heroical  of  Troilus  and 
Cressid  is  very  grave  and  stately,  keeping  up  the 
Btaffe  of  seven,  and  the  verse  of  ten :  his  other  verset 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  be  but  riding  r$me, 

Puttenham,  L  31,  p.  60^ 
I  had  forsotten  a  notable  kindeof  ryme,  called  ryding 
rime,  and  that  is  snche  as  our  mavster  and  ntther 
Chaucer  used  in  his  Canterburie  Tales,  and  in  divers 
other  delectable  and  light  enterprises. 

0.  Oascogne's  CerteAne  Notes  of  Instruct^  p.  18. 

He  adds  afterwards,  ''this  riding 
rime  serreth  most  aptly  to  write  a 
merle  tale.*'  Ibid, 
RIDING-ROD.  A  riding  stick;  three 
times  used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Noble  Gentleman,  act  ii,  1. 

And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A  morning,  and  then  bring  home  rid&»g  rods. 
And  walking  staves. 

Who  ?  he  that  walks  in  greyi  whiskiBg  his  ridUig-nkL 

RIFE,  a.  Common,  prevalent;  in 
Saxon  ry/e. 

It  is  a  thing  so  rifSt 
A  stale  jest  now,  to  lie  with  anotner  man's  wife. 

NewCust.,0.n,\,Ul. 
He  could  not  choose  but  ^eatly  wonder  and  marvel 
how  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  oome  to  pass, 
that  thieves  nevertheless  were  in  every  place  so  r{fe 
and  so  rank.  More*s  Utopia,  bg  B.  BobinsoH, 

Dibdin's  edl,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  explanation  here  is  very 
erroneous.  He  says,  "Sanguinary; 
from  the  Saxon  to  thrust,  or  stab." 
In  his  Supplemental  Notes,  vol.  ii, 
p.  306,  he  says  that  it  also  means 
"  common,  prevalent,  abounding.'' 
The  truth  is,  that  it  alwayt  means  so, 
and  never  sanguinary, 
Milton  uses  it,  but  it  is  surely  now 
obsolete : 
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That  grounded  maxim, 
So  rift,  and  celebrated  la  the  montlii 
Of  wisest  men.  Samion,  t.  868. 

Id  Comus,  for  clear  and  manifest : 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rtf(8t  and  perfect^  in  my  listening  ear. 

Also  for  ready,  easy : 

Hath  utmost  Inde  ought  better  than  his  ownel 
Tlien  utmost  Inde  is  neare,  aud  ri/e  to  gone  [go  to]. 

ifall.  Sat.,  ii,  1. 

RIFELY,  adv.     Commonly. 

The  palme  doth  rifely  rise  in  Jury  field. 

Hall,  Sat  ^ir^S. 

tBIFLING.     A  ^ame  with  dice. 

Plus  de  points.  A  rtflinq^  or  a  kind  of  eame  wherein 
he  that  in  casting  doth  tiiruw  roost  on  the  dyce,  takes 
up  all  the  monye  that  is  Uyd  downe.      Nomenclator. 

RIG,  9,     A  prostitute. 

Immodest  rigg,  I  Ovid's  counsel  usde. 

Wketston^t  Cattle  of  Delight. 
Nay,  fy  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  tbou  ryg,  with  al  that 
take  thy  part  Gamm.  Qurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  43. 

Or  wanton  rigg,  or  letcher  dissolute. 

DaticM^s  Scourge  of  Folly. 

R16G1SH,  a.,  from  rig.     Having  the 
inclinations  of  a  bad   woman.      So 
used  by  Shakespeare  aud  others. 
Hence  wanton,  immodest: 

For  vilest  thinn 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggisk.       Jnt.  /*  CUop.,  u,  S. 

RIGHT,  TO  DO.     To  pledge  a  person 
in  a  toast ;  faire  raison,  French. 

Why  now  you  have  done  wu  right.       S  Hen.  IV,  j,  8. 

Falstaff,   to    Silence,  who  driuks  a 
bumper. 

These  glasses  contain  nothing;  do  ins  right 

As  e'er  you  hope  for  liberty.     .   Mast.  Bondm.,  ii,  8. 

Sighing  has  nnde  me  something  short-winded, 

I'll  pledge  ye  at  twice. 

Tia  well  done,  do  mt  right. 

Wid.  TtOTt,  O.  PI.,  Ti,  199. 

The  expression  was  very  common. 
See  also  under  Do. 
fRIGHT  SIDE.  To  rise  on  the  right 
side  is  accounted  lucky;  see  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Women  Pleased, 
end  of  act  i.  So,  in  the  old  play  of 
What  you  will :  **  You  rise  on  your 
right  tide  to-day,  marry."  Marston*8 
Worksy  8vo,  1633,  signat.  R  b.  And 
again,  in  the  Dumb  Knight,  by  Lewis 
Machin,  4to,  1633,  act  iv,  so.  1, 
Alphonso  says : 

Sure  I  said  my  prayers,  rit*d  on  my  right  tide, 
Waaii'd  hands  and  eyes,  put  on  my  girdle  last; 
Sure  I  met  no  splea-footed  baker. 
No  hare  did  cross  me,  nor  no  bearded  witch, 
Nor  other  ominous  sign. 

C.  What  doth  shee  keepe  house  alreadief 

D.  Alrcadie. 

6*.  0  good  God :  tet  rote  on  ike  right  tide  to-day. 

Terence  in  SMgUth,m4u 

RIGMAROLE.     See  Ragman's  roll. 
JUOOh,  9,     A  curcle;    from    the  old 
Italian  fiffoh,  •  small  wheel. 


Thiaitailen, 
That  from  this  colden  rigol  hau  divore'd 
So  many  English  kinxs.  8  Hem,  IT,  fw,  4 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  fsce. 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watry  r^fol  goes. 

Sk.  Rape  ofLnerece,  MaL  SoppL,  i.  Mil 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  this 
word,  so  fairly  originated,  has  not 
been  found  in  any  other  author. 
RingoU^  in  the  same  sense,  has  been 
quoted  from  Nash's  LeDteo  Slaffe, 
but  that  might  be  formed  from  ring. 
RILLET,  8.  Diminutive  of  rill,  a  small 
stream. 

The  water  which  in  one  pool  hath  abiding, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  riUett  ever  gliding. 

Browne,  Brit.  Peut^  ii,  p.  lOL 
But  while  th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relsti 
Those  rillett  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  slate. 

Drayi.  Po^fM^  B.  i,  p.  M^ 
Francisco 
And  Fernando  are  two  rilUtt  from  one  tpnng. 

Shirley* t  Brother*,  act  i, ».  11. 

This  word  has  lately  been  remed  in 
poetical  use. 
RIM,  or  RYM.  The  peritoneum,  or 
membrane  inclosing  the  intestines. 
«*  The  membrane  of  the  belly."  WU- 
kins.  Real  Char.  Alph.  Index, 

Omnia  hsc  drcumtensa  peritonspo    all  these  ifmd 

round  about,  with  the  rim  of  the  bell^. 

(kmmenii  Janua  Trilinguit,  cap.  xxiii,  §  8S0,ed.l6B. 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  Uimat, 

In  drops  of  crimson  blood.  Hen,  T,  ir,  4 

The  original  reading  is  rymme,  which 
Capell,  judging  from  the  main  object 
of  the  speaker,  boldly  pronoanced  to 
signify  money  ;  others  have  wished 
to  read  ryno^  but  that  term  is  pro- 
bably not  of  such  antiquity  :  and  the 
conjecture  supposes  the  original  word 
to  be  printed  rym,  which  it  is  not. 
Pistol,  with  a  very  vague  notion  of 
the  anatomical  meaning  of  ryuune, 
seems  to  use  it  in  a  general  wav  for 
any  part  of  the  intestines ;  his  ODJect 
being  to  terrify  his  prisoner. 

The  slender  rimwte  too  weak  to  pert 

The  boyling  liver  firam  the  heart.  Asffr**  Xmw. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  seems  more 
like  the  diaphragm,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
interprets  it,  but  it  is  not  properly  so. 
tRIM-RAM-RUFF. 

I'll  now  set  mj  conntenanee,  and  to  kcr  ia  pi«ae;  it 
may  be  this  rtm  mm  rnfiM  too  rode  an  eBeouUcr. 

PeeteTtOUWhmfkU^Um. 

fRIMBLE-RAMBLE.     Nonsensical. 


Now  aa  the  company  waa  Bonerona,  and  even  ens 
had  the  liberty  to  use  hia  freedom,  so  it  wero  withia 
the  limits  of  decency  and  deecretion,  hence  ft  was  that 
the  greatest  part  or  the  task  waa  only  rimSie  mmUe 
discuurae.  9^  Pi^fas  PHmet,  UNl 

\^1&.VH&.    The  same  as  Riy  abofe. 
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....  Tbe  inner  rine  of  tiie  belly,  wbich  it 
I  cawll,  and  wherewith  all  the  entrailes 

Nomenelator. 

like  a  skin  that  riseth  on  the  uppermott 

«  milke,  or  other  liquors  when  they 

Ibid. 

marriage.  At  present  the 
Jen  to  the  woman  only,  but 
ing  passage  seems  to  imply 
interchange  of  rings  on  that 

'  eternal  bond  of  love, 

mutual  joindure  of  your  hands, 

he  holy  close  of  Ups, 

i  by  eHterckangement  ofyourringi, 

eremony  of  this  compact, 

function,  by  my  testimony. 

Twelfth  N.,  T,  1. 

true,  however,  as  Mr.  Stee- 
asserted,  that  this  appears 
icient  marriage  ceremony, 
hing  has  been  found  by  our 
igent  inquirers;  nor  any 
ion  of  it,  beyond  an  ex- 
in  a  book  of  heraldry,  no 
I  1725,  of  "the  rings  mar- 
le  gave  one  another"  which 
nere  carelessness  of  writing, 
ance  such  was  once  the  cus- 
.ns  le  diocese  de  Bourdeaux, 
)it,  com  me  en  Orient,  au 
)ux  et  k  la  future  Spouse, 
1  anneaii  en  les  epousant ;" 
ituel  de  Bourdeaux  is  cited 
it.  Traits  des  Superstitions. 
d*8  Pop.  Ant.,  4to,  ii,  29, 

ACK'D  IN,  or  WITHIN 
lawed  in  such  a  manner  at 
iference,  as  to  diminish  or 
s  value ;  applied  to  money, 
Inance. 

ir  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  ^Id, 
ivcithin  the  ring.  Uaml.,  li,  2. 

ad  crack'd  tcithin  the  ring. 

B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady. 

ically  applied  to  females  who 
their  virtue  : 

larried  to  my  lady's  woman, 

aek^d  in  the  ring.         B.  and  Fl.  Captain. 

ige  of  the  Gesta  Grayorum 
is  applied  to  ordnance  : 

'  master  of  the  ordnance  claimes  to  have 

il'd  in  the  touch-hole  or  broken  within 

Progr.  of£liM.,  vol.  ii. 

ell  explains  the  ring  of  a 
be  the  part  that  encircles 
\:  "L^erabraseureautourde 
^**  Focab,,  §  xliv,  5  pag. 
here  would  certainly  render 
ceable. 


tRING-FALLER.  A  penon  who 
dropped  fictitious  rings,  for  the  por- 
poseof  selling  the  "half  part,  "suppos- 
ing a  person  found  it  who  considered 
it  of  value.  He  is  described  in  the 
Fraternity e  of  Vacabondes,  1575. 

RING-MAN,  s.  The  third  finger,  which 
is  the  ring-finger  of  the  hand. 

When  a  man  shooteth,  the  might  of  his  shoote  lyeth 
on  the  foremost  finger,  and  on  the  rina-man;  for  tho 
middle,  which  is  the  longest,  like  a  lubber  starteth 
back.  J*ck.  Tox.,  p.  1S7. 

Though  I  have  not  found  this  ex- 
pression elsewhere,  it  seems  that  it 
must  have  been  common,  at  least 
among  archers,  by  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  Ascham  introduces  it. 
Sir  Tho.  Brown  has  a  whole  chapter 
on  this  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which 
he  thus  begins: 

An  opinion  there  is  which  magnifies  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  presuming  therein  a  cordial  relattout 
that  a  particular  vessel,  nerve,  or  artery,  is  conferred 
thereto  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  tliat  especially 
hath  the  honour  to  bear  our  rings.  Which  not  only 
the  Christians  practise  in  nuptial  contracts,  hut 
observed  by  heathens,  as  Macander  eU>  JUxandro, 
&c.,  8u:.,  have  delivered.  Pseudodosia,  IV,  iv. 

He,  however,  contests  the  fact  of 
such  communication  with  the  heart, 
by  anatomical  discussion  ;  and  gives, 
from  Macrobius,  a  much  better  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  finger,  on  either 
hand, 
f  RIOTIZE  8.  Living  in  a  riotous  man- 
ner. 


There  helpleise  to  bewaile  in  wofuU  wise 
His  lavish  will  and  wanton  riotite. 

Niecul*  Btggari  Jpe,  e.  1007. 
The  uprore  flowes  apace,  clamors  arise 
From  all  parts  of  the  fort :  to  the  kinffes  eare 
They  come  at  last,  who  with  the  waraers  cryet 
Astonisht,  to  the  tumult  preaaeth  ueere, 
Thinking  t'appease  the  broyle  and  riotjtte. 

Hatfvood^t  Troia  BritoHiea,  1609. 

fRIP.     A  sort  of  basket. 

Yet  must  you  have  a  little  rip  beside 
Of  willow  twigs,  the  finest  vou  can  wish. 

Lautof^s  Secrets  of  Angling,  166S. 

RIPE,  a.  In  a  state  ready  for  any  par- 
ticular act ;  as  reeling-ripe,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  fit  for  reeling. 

Trinculo  is  rseling-ripc.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Crying^ripe,    ready    to    burst    into 
tears : 

My  son  Petmchio,  he's  like  little  ehildren 
That  lose  their  baubles,  crying-ripe. 

B.  and  Fl.  WouuuCt  Priu,  ii,  1. 
fThe  foole  ...  in  an  envious  spleene  mar/in^-rtp* 
runes  after  him.  Jrmin's  Nat  of  Ninnies,  10U6. 

To  RIPE,  V.     To  Tv^u.    ^^\5si  ^w^ 
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indiiicriminately  employed  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare. 

And  so,  from  bonr  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  boor  to  hoar,  we  rot  and  rot. 

As  you  I.  it,  ii,  7. 
That  Yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  fruit  to  ript 
The  bloom  that  pnwuseth  a  mighty  fruit. 

Kittg  John,  ii,  2. 

So  Donne: 

Tin  death  ui  lay 
To  rip4  and  mellow  there,  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Cited  by  Johnson. 
BIPPAR,  or  RIPIER ;  from  ripa,  Latin. 
A  person  who  brings  fish  from  the 
coast  to  sell  in  the  interior.  Minsk, 
Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  though 
he  calls  them  ripariiy  derives  the  name, 
**  hfiscella  qud  in  devehendis  piscibua 
utuntur,  in  English  a  ripp.  *  The 
other  etymology  seems  preferable. 
He  and  others  quote  Camden  for  the 
word. 

I  can  send  yon  speedier  advertisement  of  her  con- 
stancy, by  the  next  ripier  that  rides  that  way  with 
mackrel,  Wtd.  Tears.  0.  PL,  vi,  167. 

Slave  flattenr  (iikt  a  rippUr^s  legs  rowl'd  up 
In  boots  of  hay-ropes).  Ckapm.  Biusy  l/jmb.,  £  9. 
HHth  beene  (as  I  saide)  a  marKet-phice,  especially  for 
come,  and  since  for  all  kinde  of  victuals — yet  it 
appeareth  of  record,  that  in  the  yere  1623,  the  rtppars 
of  Bie,  and  other  places,  solde  their  fresh  fish  in 
Leaden  Hall  market.  Stowe**  Land.,  1699.  p.  147. 
Where  now  you're  fain 
To  hire  ^ripp€f$  \n^wi*%\  mare. 

B.  and  H.  NobU  Oent.,  y,  1. 

Hence*  perhaps,  the  familiar  term  of 
a  rip,  for  a  bad  horse ;  such  as  ripiers 
used.  Rip  is  still  provincial,  for  a 
kind  of  basket  to  confine  a  hen. 

tindustrions  fishermen,  who  take  great  quantities  of 
fish,  which  is  every  week  bought  up  and  conveved 
away  to  London  by  the  rippers,  as  titey  are  called, 
or  taken  in  by  smacks  which  come  hither  for  such 
lading.  Bronte's  Travels  over  England. 

RIPPON  SPURS.    These  were,  in  old 
times,  yery  famous. 

Why  there's  sn  angel,  if  my  spurs 
Be  not  right  Rippon.  B.  Jons.  Staple  ofN.,  i,  S. 

Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  roweUi  of 
Sharp  RippoH  spurs.        The  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  p.  SOI. 

Bay  has  a  local  proverb. 

As  true  steel  as  Rippon  rowels ; 

With  this  note  subjoined  :  "  It  is  said 
of  trusty  persons,  men  of  metal, 
faithful  in  their  employments.  Rip- 
pon  in  this  county  is  a  town  famous 
for  the  best  spurs  of  England,  whose 
rowels  may  be  enforced  to  strike 
through  a  shilling,  and  will  break 
sooner  than  bow."  p.  263.  Fuller 
has  the  same  saying  and  explanation. 
A  modern  account  of  Rippon  says, 
that  ''when  James  I  went  there  in 
1617,  be  WBB  presented  by  the  cor- 


poration with  a  gilt  bow,  and  m  pur 
of  spurs;  the  latter  artide  coat  5V* 
It  ia  said  also,  that  this  maoiifactore 
is  now  neglected  there. 
RISSE,  part.  Used  by  Ben  Jonsoa 
for  risen*  In  his  Poetaster,  Bnvy 
having  risen  from  beneath  the  stag^ 
is  made  to  say. 

For  I  am  risse  here  with  a  eoretooslMpe 
To  blast  your  pleasores,  and  iatnj  jov 

Here  again : 

Wlien  you  have  penetrated  hills  like  air. 
Dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  like  1     ~ 


And  risse  again  h'ke  cork.     Mmsf.  ^  J&i  hmaU  Ues. 

The  folio  has  riss\  Whidley  printed 
it  rise,  which,  with  the  t  short,  would 
be  consistent  with  Jonson's  roles; 
for  he  thus  declines  to  rise : 

Pre$.  Bf  se. 

Past.  Bi's,  rTse,  roee. 

Part.  past.  £i's,  if  se,  or  nam. 

Where  it  is  evident  that  by  the  grave 
accent  he  meant  to  mark  the  t  1ob§, 
as  in  the  present  tense,  by  the  aeate 
the  t  short ;  whence  it  might  also  be 
written  riss. 
RIST,  also  for  risen. 

Where  Bother  firom  her  riti 
Tbhtt  and  Crawley  bath. 

/ViqrI.  PM^N»1I.,  oti,  f.  1191 

RIVAGE,  «.     Shore,  or  border. 

O  do  bvt  think 
Ton  stand  upon  the  rivaae,  and  behold 
A.  city  on  th'  inconstant  oiilows  dananc. 

Ham.r.m,0^ 
A  city  of  Phcenida,  standing  on  the  rivaaemikt  sss. 

KnoUes^s  mat.  ^Turki,  %  I. 
The  which  Pactolus,  with  his  wators  there. 
Throws  forth  upon  the  rieaga  round  aboat  lum  mat. 

:^pent.  F.  q..lY,ti,9D. 

RIVAL,  s.  An  associate,  one  who  par- 
takes the  same  office,  from  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  rivalis.    See  Todd. 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Mareelhi% 

The  rimds  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haete. 

&mI,41. 

Tullia.  Amns  associate  him ! 
Aruns.  A  rival  with  my  brother. 

Hejfw.  Mofa  eftmaece, 

RIVALITY.  Used  in  a  similar  manner 
by  Shakespeare,  for  equality. 

Cssar,  having  made  use  of  him  ia  fhe  van  agakHl 
Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivmtiijfi  vooUmI  kt 
him  peitake  in  the  glory  of  the  actifOtt. 

Jnt.mmiaaer.,m,i, 

To  RIVE.  To  aplit.  This  word  can- 
not be  reckoned  obsolete,  thonsh  not 
at  present  in  common  nse.     JcAnson 

? notes    yery   modem  writers  for  it 
u  the  following  passage  it  appears  to 
be  pnt  for  to  explode,  or  diadbarge; 
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le  that  seems  to  bunt  the  piece, 
\i  it  does  not : 

uand  French  hare  ta'en  the  ncnuncat 

their  dangerous  artillery 

>  Christian  soal  bat  English  Talbot. 

1  /To^  FT.  ir,  2. 

it  is   used   for   the    participle 

an'd  a  marble  rocke  asunder  could  hare  rtve. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  6. 

ED.     Wrinkled,  shrunk. 

thee  tackling  made  of  riveld  gold, 
on  the  barks  of  odoriferous  trees. 

Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  1694. 
ito  him  on  his  left  liand  wentGrumbates  king 
hionites,  a  man  (I  must  needs  say)  of  middle 
1  with  riveted  lims,  but  carrying  witli  him  a 
lind,  and  ennobled  for  the  ensignes  of  many 
ictories.  JmntiaMtu  MareeiUnuSf  1609. 

An  exclamation  frequently  used 
cchanalian  revelry;  but  from 
lerived  does  not  appear. 

fs  the  drunkard.  1  En.  FF,  ii,  4. 

ndear  ourselves  to  thy  lean  acquaintance,  cry 
tgh  1  laugh  and  be  fat. 

Blurt  Master  CoiutabU,  B  S  b. 
ig,  or  stay ;  we'll  quaff,  or  any  thing ; 
tnt  Mark  I       Martton't  What  yon  unit,  act  ii. 
ere's  my  chub,  my  epicure,  Quadratus, 
t>8  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and  cries 

Ibid.,  act  iv.  A.ne.  Dr ,  it,  S64. 

)metimes  joined  with  Castiliano, 
suggests  the  idea  of  its  being 
he  Spanish : 

9,  CoMtiUoHOj  a  man's  a  man. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii.  377. 
9  he  will  cry,  and  Castile  too. 

LookaJboul  jrou,  cited  by  Steerens. 

kSTILIAN. 

rifford  conjectures  that  it  may 
from  the  Spanish  no,  a  river, 

he  says  was  figuratively  used 
arge  quantity  of  liquor.     Mas- 

vol.  ii,  p.  167.  This  wants 
mation.  Rio  is  also  the  first 
I,    present   tense,    of    reyvj  to 

in  Spanish,  which  might  do  as 

But  whence  the  v  ?  We  want 
lish  interjection  of  this  form. 

The  town  of  Rouen,  in  France, 

was  so  spelt  and  spoken  here 

16th  century. 

ce,  eight  leagues  from  Paris  Pontoise  stands, 
t  that  and  Boatte,  which  we  had  won  before. 

Mirr.  Mag^4S9. 

pelt  Roan,  and  employed  as  a 
tyllable,  wherever  it  is  mentioned 
[enry  YI,  iii,  2,  and  other  parts 
t  play ;  as, 

MM,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarki  to  the  groimd. 

loc.  at. 

Id  only  be  the  love  of  contra- 
1  that  made  Steevens  deny  the 


I      plain  fact,  asserted  there  by  Kr.  Ma- 
lone. 

It  has  been  thought  that  roan,  aa  the 
colour  of  a  horse,  was  derived  from 
this  name;  but  Minshew  gives  rooii 
as  a  French  word,  in  that  sense ;  and 
Menage  confirms  it,  saying,  '*i2oaiiy 
ou  Rouan,  comme  quand  on  dit  cheval 
roan;"  and  he  derives  it  from  the 
Italian  roano,  which,  he  says,  has  the 
same  meaning.  So  delusive  is  con- 
jectural etymology! 
ROARING  BOYS,  or  ROARERS.  The 
cant  name  for  the  bullying  bucks  of 
Ben  Jonson's  time.  Like  the  mohocks 
of  Addison's  day,  they  delighted  in 
annoying  quiet  people. 

And  whilst  yon  do  judge  'twiit  Taloar  and  naJM^ 
To  extinguish  the  race  of  the  riMuruu  boys. 

if.  Joms.,  Ti,  p.  90. 

Kastril,  the  angry  boy,  in  Jonson's 
Alchemist,  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  personage.  The  character  of  a 
roaring  boy  is  drawn  at  full  length 
by  sir  Thos.  Overbury.  Char.  52. 
Quarrelling  was  one  great  part  of  his 
business,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of 
him,  "He  sleepes  with  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  's  mouth ;  and  his  first  prayer 
i'  th'  morning  is,  he  may  remember 
whom  he  fell  out  with  over  night." 
Sign.  M  2. 

The  loudest  roarer,  as  our  city  phrase  ii, 
Will  speak  calm  and  smooth. 

Bowley's  Wonder,  act  i,  Ane.  Dr.,  ▼,  188. 
A  very  nnthrift,  master  Thomey ;  one  of  the  coiuitrT 
roaring  lads ;  we  have  such,  as  well  as  the  city,  and 
as  arrant  raketiells  as  they  are,  though  not  so  nmble 
St  their  prises  of  wit  WUch  ^  Bdmontom,  i,  S. 

We  meet  with  one  roaring  girl,  but 
luckily  only  one,  called  also  Moll 
Cutpurte,     See  Frith,  Maby. 

tOr  worst  of  all,  like  roarers  they  abuse  them : 
When  as  they  rend  pxMi  Ixwkes  to  light  and  dry 
Tobacco  (Euglauds  uainefuil  diety). 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  18S0. 
tHels  pantominicks,  that  themselves  bedights, 
Like  shamelesse  double  sex'd  hermaphroutes, 
Virago  roaring  girles,  that  to  their  middle. 
To  know  what  sexn  they  were,  was  halfe  a  riddle. 

Ibid, 

fROARING-MEG.  A  name  for  a  cannon. 

Beates  downe  a  fortresse  like  a  roaring  Mea. 

Whiting's  AlbinaandBeltams^  1638. 


To  spend  thy  dayes  in  peacefull  whip-her-ginny. 
Thy  name  and  voice,  more   feard  thai   Guy  of 

Warwick, 
Or  the  rough  rumbling,  roaring  Meg  of  Barwicke. 
We  should  do  somewhat,  if  we  once  were  roused, 
And  (being  lowsie)  we  might  then  be  lowsed. 

Taylof't  Worhii,  ISSa 

fROAST.     To  crif  roost. 
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If  *t  be  yonr  bapptncise  a  njnnph  to  sbrire. 
Tour  anagramme  it  here  imperatiTe, 
Or  to  jooraelfe,  or  others,  wneu  they  boast 
Of  dainty  cates,  and  aftenrards  cry  rout. 

LttUoH**  Innes  of  Court  AmoffroMwiatist,  1684. 

3b  rule  the  roast,  to  take  the  lead,  to 
domineer. 

Jbon,  duke  of  Burgoyn,  whicb  ruUd  tki  rost,  and 

fovemed  both  kyng  Charles  the  Frenche  kyng.  and 
it  whole  realme.  nail,  1 548. 

However  to  content  him,  he  gave  him  full  power  to 
rule  tht  roast  in  his  counsels  at  home  as  be  pleas'd 
himself.  But  notwithstanding  this  great  authority 
which  was  put  into  bis  hands,  the  palatine  was  not 
aatisfi'd,  but  fura'd  and  foam'd  becnuse  he  was  not 
made  Archithalassus.  The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

To  smell  of  the  roast,  to  be  prwoners. 

My  souldiers  were  slayne  fast  before  mine  owne  eyes. 
Or  forc'd  to  flie,  yeelde,  and  smell  of  the  rott. 

Mirourfor  MagitUrata. 

To  BOAT.     See  Bote. 
fBOB.      A    thick  jelly    made    from 
frait. 

The  roh  of  nbes.— The  roh,  that  is,  the  jnyce  of  the 
benies,  boyled  with  a  third  nart,  or  somewhat  more, 
of  sugar  added  tinto  it,  till  it  oecome  thick,  and  so  pre« 
•ervM,  is  for  all  the  aforesaid  purposes  preferred 
before  the  raw  berries  themselTes,  except  for  such  as 
tie  of  n  very  cholerick  and  ardent  temperature. 

Fmner's  Fia  Reeta,  163?. 

tBOB-0-DAVY,  or  BOBDAVY.  A 
popular  name  for  metheglin. 

Liatica  or  Corsica  could  not 

Ttom  their  owne  bearing  breeding  bounds  be  got 

Peter-ae-mea,  or  head-strong  Chamico, 

Sberrv,  nor  Roi-o-Davv  here  could  flow. 

The  French  frontiuiacKe,  claret,  red  nor  white. 

Graves  nor  high-country,  could  our  hearts  delight 

Taylor^s  Worka,  1630. 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW.    See  Puck. 
BOBIN  BUDDOCK.     Bobin  red-breast. 

Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  Robin  ruddockeSt 
So  laden  with  breeches  P 

Dttmon  and  Pitk^  0.  PI.,  i,  219. 

See  BuDDOCK. 
BOBINSON,  DICK.  A  player,  cele- 
brated  in  Ben  Jonson's  time  for  acting 
female  characters ;  to  whose  expertness 
in  such  parts  he  bears  this  testi- 
mony : 

The  gentleman's  landlady  invited  him 
T*  a  gossips'  feast:  now  he,  sir,  brought  Diek  Robin- 
son, 
Drest  like  a  lan-yer's  wife,  amongst  them  alL 
(I  lent  him  clothes)  but  to  see  him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  car%-e  and  drink  unto  'em,  Ice. 
M.  They  say  he's  aii  ingenious  vouth. 
B.  O,  sir!  and  dresses  himself  tue  best!  beyond 
Forty  o'  your  very  ladies !  did  you  ne'er  sec  him  ? 

Devil's  an  Ass,  ii,  7,  vol.  iv,  p.  58. 

BOCHET,  s.  A  linen  vest,  like  a  sur- 
plice, worn  by  bishops,  under  their 
satin  robe.  The  word,  it  is  true,  is 
not  obsolete,  nor  the  thing  disused, 
but  it  is  little  known,  and  therefore 
deserves  explanation.  Nichols  says, 
"  The  rochet  was  an  ancient  garment 
used  by  the  bishop.  In  the  barbarous 
Latinity  it  was  cidled  rochetum^  being 


derived  from  the  Oerman  word 
which  signifies  the  back,  as  b 
covering  for  that."  Introd.  to 
Prayer,  folio.  Here  are  two 
errors.  The  German  word  i 
(not  ruck),  and  signifies  an  app 
ment,  irt^'hvTriv,  See  Du  Cai 
Roccus. 

The  bishops  donn'd  their  albes  and  copes  of 
Above  their  rockets,  button'd  fair  before. 

Faiff.  Ta 

BOCK,  #.  A  distafi*;  that  is,  th 
on  which  the  fiax  was  held, 
spinning  was  performed  witli 
wheel ;  or  the  corresponding  p 
the  spinning-wheel.  Rocke,  oi 
rocke,  Dutch  ;  rocken.  Germ. 
.  son  unnecessarily  goes  to  the  I 
for  it. 

Hands  off,  with  gentle  wsruing. 
Lest  I  you  knock,  with  Nancy's  rock. 
And  teach  you  a  little  learning. 
Song  of  Mine  otcn  sweet  Nan,  WiCs  In 

The  word  is  not  relinquished  b} 
of  any  age ;   it  even  occurs  i 
Tery  modern  song  of  the  Spii 
wheel.     See  Johnson,  for  Roc* 
See  Distaff,  Saint. 
BODOMONT.     A  famous  hero  ii 
osto,   from  whose   name   we 
several  words.      He    was    kii 
Algier,  who  is  first  iutroduced  i 
muster  of  the  Saracenic  forces  a 
the  Paladins,  in  the  1 4th  book 
Orlando  Furioso.      He   is  tho 
scribed : 

In  all  the  campe  was  not  a  man  more  stout. 
In  all  the  campe  was  not  a  man  more  atrong 
Kor  one  of  whom  the  French  stood  more  in  i 
Waa  there  the  Turkish  armie  all  among. 
In  Agmmant's,  nor  in  Marsilio's  rout. 
Nor  all  tlie  followers  did  to  them  belong: 
Besides  he  was  (which  made  them  dred  nim  i 
The  greatest  enemie  to  our  belief 

Earington*s  Trand. 

He  has  much  business  in  the 

sequent  cantos,  and  is  at  last  sli 

Bogero. 

His  name  is  generally  used  to 

matise  a  boaster : 

He  vapoured ;  but  being  pretty  sharply  adm 
he  quickly  became  niilu  and  culm,  a  poatur 
coming  such  li  Rodomont. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  cited  1 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  expression 
rodomont  fashion,*'    for   a  bra 
manner.     Hence  also  we  have 
montade,  v.  and  s,,  &c. 
BOGEBIAN,  s,    A  name  for  a 
In  one  of  Hall's  Satirea,  a  eo 
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his  hat,  and  the  wind  blows 
wig: 

id  rnnt,  and  quickly  hath  him  iped, 
his  OTer-numinK  head. 
1  wiade,  to  mocke  the  headlesw  man, 
)  hit  pitch'd  rogcrian.  B.  iii.  Sat.  6. 

a  very  temporary  term,  as  I 
id  any  other  example  of  it. 
E.     To  call  a  rogue. 

lion  wast  pat  in  office  Utelf, 
s  thee  TogM  me  so.  and  rayle  so  itately. 
Taylof't  Workn,  1680. 

8,     A  rioter. 

ske  whnt  ruffian  rot* f era  take  hit  jmrt, 
onwisely  then  the  mace  of  Mars  in  huid. 
Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  484. 

,  a.     Bullying,  defying. 

tting  challenee  sent  amongst 
1  factious  nubl-  s  of  the  Greeks, 
unazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 

Tro.  ami  Cr.,  ii,  i. 
ttlt-fluder,  and  saucy  withall, 
ike  ruffian,  no  manner  at  aU. 

Tiuser,  Table  Lessotu. 

lould  hy  some  routina  courtier  be  stolen 

Lylfs  Mother  BomHe,  A  S. 

v.,  was  also  used  for  to  bully, 

ing  didst  roUi  it  out, 
of  all  an  end.  KendaWe  Poenu,  C  1. 

home,  they  swear,  stare,  foist,  roist,  fight, 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p  483. 

SR  is  used  by  later  authors, 
ison. 

3B,  V.  It  appears  that  to 
or  rummage,  was  originally  a 
I,  and  meant,  according  to 
and  Kersey,  **  To  remove  any 
r  luggage,  from  one  place  to 
especially  to  clear  the  ship's 
my  goods."  No  other  deri- 
f  it  is  therefore  required  or 
,  but  from  room,  to  make 
r  rooma^e,  or  roomth.  This 
what  has  been  quoted  from 
t: 

growne  foule,  unroomagedf  and  scarcelr 
re  any  sail.  Vol.  ii,  S. 

they  were  not  only  foul,  but 
er  had  their  cargo  properly 
and  therefore  could  hardly 
il.  In  another  place,  the 
;hor  mentions  that  "  the  ma- 
ere  romaging  their  ships ;" 
ey     were    setting    them    to 

#.  Only  another  way  of 
mmmage,  which  is  still  com- 
a  verb,  though  not  perhaps 
»stanti?e;  tumultuous  move- 


The  sooree  of  this  our  watch,  ud  the  diief  bflid 
Of  this  poat-haste,  and  rowtage  in  Uie  land. 

ROMANT.  8.  Romance.  [Origballr^ 
a  book  written  in  French.] 

Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  arecd. 

By  former  shepherds  taujebt  thee  in  thy  yooth. 

Of  noble  lords  and  Udies'^gentle  deed. 

Lhrayt.  Bel,  fi.  p.  UlS. 

This  was  a  Chaucerian  word,  not 
common  in  the  later  times.  Chaucer *s 
translation  of  the  famous  poem  of  W. 
de  Loris,  is  entitled,  "  The  Bomauni 
of  the  Rose."     He  says. 

It  is  the  Rontaunt  of  the  Bote, 
In  which  all  the  art  of  lore  I  doie. 

ROMISH.     Roman. 

A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  conrt  to  mirt, 

As  in  a  Romuk  stew.  CjT'^ft  U  7. 

A  Bomieh  cirque,  or  Grecian  hippodrome. 

Glaptkonu's  Wit  inetComtMi, 

We  now  use  it  only  in  the  phrases 
Romish  church,  Romish  religion,  and 
the  like. 
fRONDBLS.    The  staves,  or  cross-bars, 
of  a  ladder. 

Scholers  and  sonldiers  must  entertaine  reeolntioii  to 
beare  with  all  inconveniences  and  tarry  the  time  of 
preferment:  for  otherwise,  if  either  start  back,  •• 
wearied  with  some  hindrances,  he  is  anew  to  bcfinne 
azaiiie.  Yea  peradventure  in  as  ill  a  case,  as  hee, 
that  goes  up  a  ladder,  but  sHppeth  off  the  ronddU, 
or  when  one  breakes,  falls  dowiie  in  great  danger. 
Rich  Cabimelfumithed  with  Vane^cf  SxceUeni 
DiecriptioHi,  1618. 

RONDURE,  or  ROUNDURE.  Round- 
ness,  or  circumference;  rondewr^ 
French. 

Tis  not  the  roundure  of  yonr  old  (kc'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 

The  first  folio  has  rounder. 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare^ 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  hugie  rondure  hems. 

Sh,  Sonnet,  81. 
And  fill  the  sacred  roundure  of  mine  eares 
With  tunes  more  sweet.  Old  Fortunatus,  1600,  A  4  b. 

RONE.     The  name  of  Arthur's  spear. 

The  bigness  and  the  length  of  Rone,  his  noble  spear. 

Draft.  Folgolb.,  i?,  p.  7S8. 

See  ExcALlBOUB. 
tRONT. 

Being  in  a  {rreat  swound,  she  had  fallen  to  the  gromud 
backward;  nut  downe  they  burst  the  windows  for 
ay  re,  and  there  was  no  httle  boot  to  bid  ront,  shee 
was  nine  or  ten  dayes  ere  she  recovered  that  fit. 

Jrmin'a  Nest  of  Ninmee,  1608. 

RON  YON,  8.  A  mangy,  or  scabby 
animal ;  rogneux,  French. 

Out  of  my  doors,  you  witch  I  you  hag,  yoa  ^ggage, 
you  poulcat,  you  ronvon.  Merr.  W.  IFi^iv,  2. 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rumpfed  ronuon  cries. 

Mach.,i,t, 

See  RoYNisH. 
ROOD,  «.     The  cross,  or  crucifix ;  roth^ 
Saxon. 


Yon  nuy  Jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  serend  councils,  L 


BacVUI.'^V 


■oiludUliBirggitf. 


■nd«ntch«(nitbMtiUiiimn,  i 
■Ad  dudoviBg  the  ror'- 


HOOD-LOFT,  in  churches.  The  place 
where  the  crosa  stood ;  still  remaining 
in  many  churches.  It  contaiaed  also 
the  images  of  sUDta. 

And  then  to  in  Uic  nod-lafl, 

BaluIafPlmiinullt,f't.,Pirtf.a.t». 

This  loft  was  geuerslly  placea  just 
over  the  passage  out  of  the  church 
into  the  chancel.  Slavely,  Hitl.  of 
Ch.,  p.  199. 
The  ROOD'S  BODY.  The  body  of 
Christ,  the  body  ou  the  rood  ;  used 
chiefly  in  n  pro  fane  oath. 

I'll  bg  cTBD  with  hini.  (Bd  fA  jon  gone,  or  I  iwcua 
bj  UuBoa^i  Mr,  I'll  li*  lou  bi  the  ietlt. 

lfl,iMBllicrBcyMt.j.S. 

To  KOOK,  or  RUCK,  v.  To  squat,  or 
lodge.  Bovk  ia  used  by  Chaucer  and 
others  in  the  same  sense. 

The  nTcn  rnafilha  in  tlu  chimnn*!  tn. 
Aad  cbntlering  pja . 

wdu'du 

lUiiiEbt, 

Biie  lius  wbwa,  b«  «nir  ttu*.  1>  mlleii  eontn 
nuh.  ITtmn.Jli.  EAfl..  lii,  ST,  P.  lU. 

Sereral  other  passages  are  cited  by 
SteeveDB,  bnt  all  as  ntek,  which  is 
aupposed  to  be  the  right  form.  See  to 
RncK. 
ROOM,  for  boi  at  a  plsy.  They  were 
distinguished  by  their  prices,  which 
varied  much,  and  of  course  differed 
at  different  times.  See  P&icbs.  We 
read  of  a  two-pennie  room,  and  soioe- 
times  of  a  tweWe-penny.  The  two- 
penny room  was  doiibtlesa  contem- 
porary with  the  ptrmy  places  in  the 
itit,  &c.  There  was  dso  a  private,  or 
ords'  room.  Sre  as  above.  The  two- 
penny room  is  here  mentioned : 

^  b»  it  wilb  u  rnrHd  II  ^aAt.  u  ■  plijn  Ullt  [a 
■pwinft  HB  cpitdgnF,  m>l(ca  lore  to  Ibe  two-ftiHat 

™™  tfojpii.o^/Kiri-.ttaAoiM.lWO.rWio. 

HcT  [<1i>  nmnnui]  wrrc  k  %nai  that  Uii^  hI 

ttie  pli/huuK.  Cori'l.'Cnid-,  toI,  ii,  p.  IT,  repr. 

These,   however,    be  afterwards    de- 
scribes as  small  galleries. 
tBOOM.     For  family,  company. 

And  an  the  Oieeki  *iU  hoDoni  tlin.  M  d^  celatiel 
nw.  Cttfm.  n..  is.  M8. 

fBOOMBELOW.  A  cant  name  for  a 
prostitute. 

Thm  TH  daeoid.  when  be  lili  in  *  goadiiloir, 
>nu  if!  thnxnw  U  Ina  kj  «  mMw  mim-ti-iaif. 


■OTpi 


ROOMER,  adv.  More  deari^; 
rently  a  sea  terra,  as  the  who 
sage  quibbles  upon  Dftmes,  wii 
allusion.  [It  occurs  aa  «  K«-t 
other  writers,  to  tack  about  w. 
wind;  her«,  to  sail  wide  of.] 

■riiu  [Bp,  GkIwii.'  if  I  an  u  -til  1 
filinii  StMii  [inother  biihopL  1     " 

Sir  y  HMiinatim  OK  BMaft,K 
il,  SSa.  td.  PMk. 

ROOMTH,  *.  Room;  sufficient 
for  a  person  or  thing  to  occupy, 
ton  uses  it  in  a  aimile  drmwn : 


Tb*  eeu  tben  wistiDi  namtk  to  1*1  their  I 

Lmd, 
tjpon  tbe  BBlfiui  mueh  thrlr  pakipe'd 

Where  now  dt  ipiiil  sot  roomUh  itacl/to  eb 
Mirr.Mt 

Also  for  roominess,  spaciousnc* 

Donne  has  roomful;  androoM^ 
(ued  by  Wotton.     See  Todd. 

np^edhii  mmUi  in  radiiii.    Fkmtr'iFii 

tWith  the  tone  oirtb,  non  nKW/t  ud^ai 
For  hi*  unbounded  liniti  (ilrelch't  n  fun) 
TLit  tlicj  hen  pirnt  the  ixed  TtUiu  liir 
And  ttua  Kvopi,  Affrrci  ilill  put. 

BrrtmHfl  Trim*  Brilm 

"{"ROPE.     Used  somewhat  unuau 
the  following  phrase : 
Qtiim^ltMUeHfl.'  Whnte  the  nutter  i 
lumr  vhitinntilM  hif  whit  ■  dcnll' 

biief  TfmttimEagl 

tROPES.     The  small  intestines. 

HLi  talove  terveth  for  ple^iun  nun*  ob«j 

tvr  hupo-iLrjiiiru  hii  ropeM  Hrre  ecHoe. 

J  L,UU  Trultu  qf  U>  Sam, 

ROPERY,  (.      The  same  as  ro( 
well  denerving  a  rope. 


This  is  well  illustrated  by   th 
following  words. 
ROPE-RIPE,  a.    Fit  for  hangin 
serving  a  rope. 

Lead,  bow  von  roll  in  roar  lumi  timg  t<«B«l 
CI-rmMi^i  M-t  Df,  ut  iS,  Ane.  D 

Mr.  Malone  has  also  cited  k  p 
from  Wilson's  Arte  of  RheU 
published  in  1553,  where,  after 
a  specimen  of  very  foul  sad  a 
language^  he  pnta  in  the  n 
"Bofe-ripe  chidiDg."     Hinabt 
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e  word  rope-ripe,  and  ezplainB 
'■  ripe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom 
ows  groans." 

»ICKS»  evidently  the  same  as 
r.    Tricks  that  may  lead  to  a 

'■  nothing  i  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  nil  in 
rickg.  Tam.  Shr.,  i.  8. 

nes  a  person  guilty  of  such 
B  called  a  roper.  See  Douce's 
t.,  ii,  187.  Parrots  being 
to  cry  rope,  by  way  of  abuse, 
ows  the  close  affinity  between 
nd  rope, 

r  RORID,  a.  Dewy;  from 
is, 

on  at  first  his  foot  he  let, 

t  hia  wings  with  rory  May-dew's  wet. 

Fairf.  TaisOt  i,  14. 

of  rorii  drops  of  balsam  to  heai  the  wounded. 

More  agaiiut  Idol.,  ch.  8. 

Browne  also  speaks  of  "  a  rorid 
ce  carried  through  the  capil- 
essels.     See  T.  J. 

sr  lascivious  arms  the  water  hurls 

;  shore's  waist,  her  sleek  head  she  curls ; 

'  clouds,  being  suck'd  into  the  air, 

m  they  melt,  hangs  like  fine  silver  hair. 

Saliromastut, 

OLIS.     A  spirituous  liquor. 

ndon  all  ale, 
sr  that  is  stale, 
,  and  damnable  hum : 
will  rack 
praise  of  sack, 
Omue  quod  exit  in  nm. 

Wilts  Recreatums,  1654. 
4.-»Take  of  clean  spirits,  not  too  strong,  two 
id  a  quart  of  spring- water;  let  them  seethe 
er  a  soft  fire,  till  about  a  pint  is  evaporated ; 
in  four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower-water, 
inch  of  very  good  cinauon- water;  crush  3 
eces,  and  throw  them  in  shell  and  all:  stir 
id  when  it  boiles  up  a  little,  take  it  off. 

j/eeowtpliiked  Fntale  Iiuimetor. 

Rosy. 

IS  from  forth  her  rotaU  gate  she  sent, 
rm'd  in  words,  the  marrow  of  content. 

Btedowu't  Poewu,  1641. 

,  9,  A  chaplet,  or  string  of 
rosaire,  French.  The  defini- 
it  by  the  abb^  Prevost  is  this : 

ts,  he  says,  of  fifteen  tens,  said  to  be  in 
the  fifteen  mysteries  in  which  the  b.  virgin 
ft.  5.  Joyous,  vis.,  the  annunciation,  the 
tt.  Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
»n,  and  the  disputation  of  Christ  in  the 
6.  Sorrowful.  Our  Saviour's  agony  in  the 
s  flagellation,  crowning  with  thorns,  bearing 
and  crucifixion.  5.  Glorious.  His  resur- 
Kension,  the  descent  of  the  H.  Ohost.  His 
on  in  heaven,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
rself.  MtMuel  Lettique. 

good  authority.  Why  each 
&Tes  is  multiplied  by  ten»  he 
t  explain ;  probably  to  make 
iplet  of  a  sufficient  length, 
make  it  consiat  of  150  Ave 


Mariesy  and  15  paters.  Botaries 
being  disused  here»  the  word  is  no 
longer  common ;  but  hardly  requires 
exemplification.  For  instances,  see 
Johnson.  A  modern  French  Diction- 
ary explains  it,  '*  fifteen  tens  of  ave*s, 
each  preceded  by  a  pater,"  There 
was  also  a  fraternity  of  the  Bosary^ 
instituted  by  St.  Dominick. 
ROSE,  s.  The  disorder  called  erynpelas, 
or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

Among  Uie  hot  swellings,  whereof  eommonly  the 
fbreaaid  imposthumes  are  caused,  is  also  the  rose,  or 
erysipelas,  which  is  none  other  thing  but  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  which  in  this  countrr  we  call  the 
rote.  Motan*»  Physic,  p.  695, 4th  edit. 

ROSEMARY.  The  plant  was  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  remembrance,  and 
used  at  weddings  and  funerals.  In 
Oermany  and  France  the  beautiful 
little  blue  flower  named  mouse-ear  or 
scorpion-grass  {myosotis  scorpioidee) 
is  called /orffet  me  not,  and  given  as 
a  token  of  remembrance ;  which  em- 
blem has  lately  been  adopted  in  this 
country. 

There's  rosemary,  Uiat's  for  rememlffaiiee. 

Saml,,  if,  6. 
Rosemary  is  for  rewua^rattee. 
Between  us  day  and  night 

Etau's  Ballais,  toL  i,  p.  7,  ed.  1810. 

The  editor  appears  to  think  that  this 
particular  ballad  was  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage ;  but  this,  probably,  was  not  the 
case.  The  combination  was  proTerbial. 
Baaemary  and  rue  are  beautifully  put 
together  in  the  Winter's  Tale ;  rue  for 
grace,  and  rosemary  for  remembrance  : 

Tat  you  there's  rosemstry  and  rue,  these  keep 

Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long; 

Grace  and  rememhranee  be  to  you  both. 

And  welcome  to  our  shearing.  Act  vr,  le.  4. 

See  Rub. 

Him  rosemary  his  sweetheart  [sent],  whose  intent 
Is  that  he  her  should  in  remembraHce  have. 

Drayt.  BeL,  ix,p.  14Sa 

At  weddings  it  was  usual  to  dip  the 
rosemary  in  the  cup,  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  new-married  couple : 

Before  we  divide 
Our  army,  let  us  dip  our  rosemaries 
In  one  ncn  bowl  of  sack,  to  this  brave  nrl. 
And  to  the  gentleman.       City  Match,  O.  FL,  ix,  870. 

Sometimes  it  made  a  garnish  for  the 
meats : 

I  will  have  no  great  store  of  company  at  the  wedding, 
a  coui^e  of  neighbours  and  their  wires ;  and  we  wul 
have  a  capon  in  stewd  broth  with  marrow,  and  a  good 
piece  of  beef,  stuck  with  rosemary. 

B.  ami  Fl.  Em.  cfB.  Pestle^  r,  1. 
Go,  get  yoB  in  there,  and  let  your  nnabaiul  4m\3tvft 
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Rosemary  was  also  carried  at  fanerals, 
probably  for  its  odour,  and  as  a  token 
of  remembrance  of  the  deceased; 
which  custom  is  noticed  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Oay,  in  his  Pastoral  Dirge. 
Mentioned  also  here : 

Prithee  see  thej  hare 
A  q)rig  of  rtfttwuuy,  dipped  in  common  water. 
To  imell  at  ai  they  walk  along  the  streets. 

CariwrigkVi  OrdUtarf,  ▼.  1. 

fBOSTLE.    The  beak  of  a  ship. 

Yectis  rostratos,  a  barre  or  leaver  with  an  iron  point 
or  end;  a  rottU.  NoauneUUort  l&8fi. 

ROTCHET,  or  ROCHET.  A  fish,  now 
called  the  piper.  In  Merrett's  Pinax 
(p.  186),  it  is  called  lyra,  or  red 
goumet,  now  trigla  lyra,  where  it  is 
classed  with  the  otlier  gurnards. 

Ripnp 


Thy  month  onto  thine  ears,  and  slit  thj 

Like  a  raw  roicket.  B.  Jom.  Fox,  iii,  7. 

I  find  it  in  the  Counter-Scu£9e : 

Bnt  sitting  oniet,  and  at  his  ease. 
With  butterd  roekcU  thought  to  pleaae 

His  palate. 

Dryd.  Mue.,  ill.  p.  84S. 

Drayton  puts  it  with  the  gurnard, 
and  other  sea  fish : 

The  whiting,  known  to  all,  a  general  wholeaome  dish. 
The  gurnet,  rochtt,  mayd,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish. 

Poiyou.,  xzT,  p.  1159. 

They  are  brought  together  also  in  the 
Regiment  of  Health : 

And  among  all  sea  fvshe,  the  forsayde  eondicions 
considered,  the  rockei  and  gumarde  seeme  to  bee 
most  holsome,  for  their  meate  and  substance  is  moet 
pure.  FoL  76,  b. 

Some  interpret  it  the  roach,  but  I 
belie?e  erroneously.  For  the  robe  so 
called,  see  Rochet. 
ROTE.  A  musical  instrument,  properly 
that  which  is  now  called  a  cymbal,  or 
more  vulgarly  a  hurdy-gurdy.  It  is 
so  called  firom  the  wheel  {rota)  which 
is  turned  to  cause  the  vibration  of  the 
strings.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
old  French  romances.  See  Roquefort, 
Olossaire.  Our  early  poets  seem  to 
use  it  for  any  musical  instrument. 

There  did  he  find  in  her  delitious  boure. 
The  faire  Faeana  playing  on  a  rott. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  IV,  \x,  6. 

He  also  speaks  of  Phoebus*  rote,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  his  lyre.  F,  Q.,  II,  x,  3. 
To  ROTE,  V,  To  repeat  by  memory,  as 
the  tune  of  a  song  is  usually  repeated ; 
also  to  tune,  in  singing  or  playing. 

And  if  by  chance  a  tune  you  roUt 
'Twill  foot  it  ftndy  to  your  note. 

,     .  Dr«t]ft,Mu»^9mft^p,\'WI. 

Ito  my  bottle  strait,  and  soundly  baste  my  throat, 
WUob  doac^  wrae  oonntry  song  or  nmndelay  I  roai. 
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The  sea*s  rote,^*  in  England 
Mirr.  for  Magist.,  p.  837,  mi 
misprint  for  "  the  sea's  rore,** 
Here  it  is  put  for  the  singii 
bird: 

Here— swims  the  wild  swan,  the 
Of  Hollander's  so  term'd,  no  ninard  of  hi 
(As  poets  say  of  swans,  who  only  sing  in  d 
But  oft  as  other  birds  is  heard  his  tunr  to 
Which  like  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  1* 
throat.  Drmyt.  PolyM.,  r 

ROTHER,  s.  Strong  manure,  f 
ing  plants  forward.  It  is  gi^ 
north  country  word  for  hornet 
and  rothersoil  for  their  dung, 
of  which  rother  alone  is  used 
following  passage : 

For  knowing  fancie  was  the  forcing  ntktr, 
Which  stirreth  youth  to  anr  kind  of  strife 

*  Mirror  for  M 

Here  it  seems  to  be  used  like 
pression  rule  the  roast : 

Tet  still  we  trust  so  right  to  ruU  tkt  roth* 
Hut  'scape  we  shall  the  scourges  that  ens 

fROTUNDIOUS.     Spherical. 

So  your  rare  wit  that's  ever  at  the  full. 
Lyes  in  the  cave  of  your  rotundious  skulL 

And  the  rotundiout  globe  with  ipfendor  fill 

To  ROVE.     To  shoot  an  arrow 
tance,  or  at  a  mark,  but  n 
elevation,   not   point   blank; 
also  shooting  at  rovers. 

With  broad-arrow,  or  prick,  or  nmma  shaft 
At  markes  full  fortie  score  they  used  to  pri 

DrmyL  Pol, 
I  see  him  ravi  at  other  msrkea,  and  I  uom 

Wmm.  Alh.  Bngl^  j 
And  thou  most  dreaded  impe  of  highest  Jo 
Faire  Venus  sonne,  that  with  thy  rrueil  dt 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  rem 

Spene.  F.  6..  !■ 
And  well  I  see  this  writer  rotes  a  shah, 
Nere  fairest  marke,  yet  happily  not  hit  it. 

HturtHct. 

ROVELET.     Rivulet. 

See  these  hard  stones,  how  fast  small  reteel 
Issue  fh>m  them,  though  they  seeme  innd 

Demtk  of  R.  M.  of  Bm 

ROVERS,  s.    Arrows  formed  foi 
ing  with  a  certain  elevation, 
and  heavy:  these,  says  Mr.  i 
"  were  the  all-dreaded  weapom 
English." 

Cttptd.  O  yes,  here  be  of  all  sorts,  flights,  i 
butt-shafts.  B.  Jotu.  CynUiufe  Rn^ 

They  would,  probably,  go  f 
with  an  elevation  of  45  degree 
the  angle  must  have  been  tal 
cording  to  the  distance,  as  in 
ing  shells ;  in  this,  practice  hai 
the  English  ardiera  Tery 
Hence  taeir  arrowa  are  deacr 
darkening  the  air. 


ROU  7! 

[VAL,  a.  Large,  strong; ;  from 
^ntic  boDM  of  the  old  heroes, 
ded  to  be  shown  at  RoneeevaUea. 

t'Htr.q^ffim-iVI.Or.Diiniii.LLi  ITU, 

a  common  epithet  for  aiij' tiling 
or  atroDg.  Speaking  of  tlii; 
ic  boncH  reported  to  have  been 
at  RonctnalUt,  the  traucliilur 
Spaniah  MandevUl  wja  iu  the 

Aoundoa/ pease  were  the  inr<;e 
ow  called  m arrow- fata ;  "grHii- 
auaviua  piaorum  genua."  Colei. 
vaa  also  a  monastery  in  the 
of  Ronceavallea,  where  ilm^e 
irere exhibited;  and  from  iheiici.' 
rived  the  priory  of  our  Lady  of 
'ca//,b]r  Charing  Croaa.  Stowe'a 
t,  p.  55. 

Miuanim  Dtlicia.  ma. 

).    The  globe. 

oentleman'of'th  E.'^°A 

nan  aoldier,  but  of  low  rank, 
bove  the  lancepesado;  wlioae 
t  waa  to  visit  and  inappct  the 
:Ib,  watchea,  and  adrnnced 
.  It  waa,  therefore,  an  office 
le  tmat,  though  little  digmtv. 
aabeen  ahown  by  Whalley  frr)m 
lary  book  of  1581,  where  the 
a  of  the  army  are  recited  : 


not  tn  ipmil.the  other  \tu  rciunL^, 

iTCOmiODD  HhliCFl. 

noted  to  eiplain  thia  paaaRge : 

■rithcn  hinKlf  mu  tbc  b.bil  or  cei.  »r  jam 

ToftliJmmd.'™'   '  '™"™'  •"™-''" 

B.Jdu.  A.ir««il>'>//.i'l.,' 

XD,  or  more  properly  liUWN, 
IB  EAR.  To  whisper  ;  Shuiii, 
,  susorrare.  S/tiMJtw.  Mnrv 
tly,  roun  meant  a  aong-  See 
inc.  Songs,  p.  26.  31.  Or  even 
ch,  or  tale.  Wtber't  Glotsanj 
trical  Romaneet. 


■1  ud  tiaxitj  bt 


inlktm, 


"iS. 


Printed  yeare  in 
not  in  the  firat. 


later  editions,  hot 


Tint  hcnn  wc  mut,  tbt  ucklj  ud  tbn  ■ound. 

PmIIh,*,,  B.  ill.  p.  17B. 
Ttie  uehbuliira  nllcd  tben  to  him  i  clcrts  ud  ronW 

brooehl  in  llie  unitable  of  anliirood  cutln,  ud  Ihs 

a.  CmtUnlin^j  S^IL.  tfW.  norH,  in 
IfaritmrU.  Bid.  Binf.,  foL  i, ;,  MS. 

Where  *ee  other  illuatrationa. 

1^  iHir  Toa  my  mndc  I  valdc  hit-o  the  Icue  fen, 

fdMsi.  irryn.,  E  3  h. 
Bat,  bdngcoiiie  lathe  rapping  place, oiu  at  Kalu- 
do't  •erruU  roMnJtd  (■  lii  «n. 

Fiwitr.  Atmi.,  B.  i,  p.  U, 

Sometimet  used  alone : 

Tbtt'tc  hen  iillh  me  alradT,  whiipVini.  nuAu. 
SlcUi*  ie  *  eo-fanh.  m.l.  lUi.i.^. 

Sa,t.Traf,O.TL.iu,Kl. 

ROUNDEL,  «.     Anything  round ;  aa,  a 
round  apace  of  ground : 

Brvwut,  Bril.  FmMl.,  i,  3,  p.  71. 

Bondelle,  in  Cotgrave,  ia  a  small 
round  shield.  In  Monatrellet,  the 
ronnd  part  of  the  tilting  lance,  which 
defended  the  holder'a  hand.  See 
Southey's  Omntana,  vol.  ii,  p.  113. 
Also  a  trencher,  Gent.  Mag.,  1797, 
p.  281. 
Uaed  also  for  a  roundelay,  or  catch : 

Come  DOW  *  nmUH  u»d  m  tein  eonc - 

A  circle,  as  thoae  traced  by  the  planela : 

BdI  more  or  leee  their  nanktli  vidcr  ere, 
A*  [ran  the  eeuler  Ibe;  ue  uer  or  tu. 

Sfh.  Dm  B.,  f.  71. 

A  round  mark  in  the  score  of  a  pnnlic 
houae  i 

Cherpt  it  agilii.  |Ood  Tenet, 
And  Bike  (mreuli  ibe  hona;  thou  hiii»'>t  hoir, 
Chulh,  ind  renew  the  roH^cb.    B.  Jmu.  Tfrw  /.«,  [,  B. 

liRhtinppreiMd.  whin  hiiuKlfe  >nd  the  ra.jiJta  ij 

m%  together,  Imepinf  their  DWbe  pmper  ephena. 

AmmiMmia  MMraUitni,  ItOB; 

ROUNDELAY  aeema  not  to  want  illua- 
tration.     It  meant  either  a  aong,  or  a 


Dumlm'i  Udia  Dittiinimrt. 

tROUNSEPICK.     See  Ronspike. 

And  IhcT  with  he  wijted  Bbora  hjrm  jind  under  hjm, 
end  over  hii  hedc  he  tewe  ■  rommfpwt,  a  hjfxt  bi^fh 
lerelee,  end  therwith  he  brake  it  or  tit  the  bodj, 

Mwti  •CAUi-t;  i,  IBl. 

ROUSE,  t.   A  drinking  bout,  a  carouaal. 

The  kiu  d<iU>  <nike  to-night,  ud  tikei  Ue  nue. 
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From  the  following  passage  it  may  be 
Buspected  to  be  of  Daoisb  origin : 

Tell  me.  thou  loveraigne  tkinker,  bow  to  take  the 
Oennan*8  upey-fireeze,  the  Danish  roveta^  the  Switzer'a 
stoop  of  Bheniib.  Dekker't  Qnrt  Homb. 

Nearly  the  same  is  quoted  from  an 
anon.  8to,  in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  ii, 
228,  n,  4to  ed. 

Mr.  GiflFord,  from  Bamab^  Rich's 
English  Hue  and  Cry,  explains  rou9e 
to  mean  a  bumper,  or  large  glass ;  and 
a  carotMe  to  be  the  pledging  each  other 
in  such  glasses.  See  his  note  to 
Massinger  8  Duke  of  Milan,  i,  1,  on 
this  passage : 

Your  lord,  by  bis  patent, 
Standi  bound  to  take  hia  rouM. 

There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  analogy 
to  justify  forming  carouse  thus  from 
rcu9e  :  besides  that,  carouse  is  clearly 
from  the  French.  See  Cotgrave,  and 
others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  latter  means  a  bumper,  or  large 
glass: 

Take  the  mutt  freely,  air, 
Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for  jollity. 

B.i-FL  Loftd  Su^eet,  iv,  5. 

Here  a  /u!l  glass  has  been  previously 
mentioned : 

I've  took«  ilnoe  rapper, 
A  rouse  or  two  too  macli,  and  by  — - 
It  wanna  my  blood.  IM.,  Km.  of  JUUm,  iU,  4. 

Gone  ia  roy  fleah,  yet  thirst  Ilea  in  the  bone, 
Give  me  one  rouu,  my  friend,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Healev*s  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  84. 
f)t  very  daintT, ' 
reooubleai 


The  aeeond  oonrae  ia  not  n 
thqr  moyiten  it  well  with 


f,  but  howaoerer, 
roiuee. 

nUL,  p.  89. 

ROWBL,  s.  Any  small  wheel;  roue, 
Freneh.  Usually  applied  to  the  wheel- 
shaped  points  of  a  spur,  but  by 
Spenser  to  the  rolling  part  in  a  bi^ 
called  a  canon-bit : 

Hia  atubbom  tteed,  witii  curbed  canon  bit, 
Who  under  him  did  trample  aa  the  aire. 
And  chauft,  that  any  on  hia  back  should  ait. 
Their  iron  roweU  into  fh>thy  foame  he  bit 

F.  «.,  I.  tB.  87. 
The  golden  plumea  ahe  wears 
Of  that  proud  bird  [peacock]  which  starry  romeUt 
beara.  Syh.  Du  Bewt^  p.  398. 

fROWSEY.    Dirty. 

I  thought  it  good,  neceasary,  and  mTbounden  dutye, 
to  aoquaynte  your  soodness  with  tne  abhominabie, 
wycked,  and  oetestaDle  bchavor  of  all  these  rowsejf 
nigged  rubblement  of  rakehelles. 

Hearma»*»  Ctneatfor  Commm  (hirtitor$,  1567> 

fTo  ROWTE.     To  snore. 

Hark,  my  pygg,  how  the  knave  dooth  rowUf 
Well,  whyle  he  aleepth  in  Idlenes  lappe, 
Idlenea  marke  on  hym  shall  1  cUppe. 

Play  of  WUemi  Seienei,  p.  19. 

ROY,  s.  Licentiously  used  by  several 
authors  for  king,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme;   though  never  propetl^  aaa 


English  word.  Pnttenham  eon 
of  it,  as  an  unwarrantable  lioenc 
by  Gower,  "who  to  make  up  hi 
would  for  the  most  part  wri 
terminant  sillable  with  falae 
graphie,  and  many  timea  not 
to  put  in  a  plaine  French  word 
English,  and  so,"  he  adds,  '*  h] 
leave  do  many  of  our  common 
at  this  day  :  as  he  that,  by  all ! 
hood,  having  no  word  at  hi 
rime  to  this  word  [joy],  he  ma 
other  verse  end  in  [roy],  aayin 
impudently  thus, 

O  mightie  lora  of  love,  dame  Venna  ooely  Jo 
Who  art  the  higheat  God  of  any  heavenly  nj 

{FroimUg 

Wliich  word  was  never  yet  re 
in  our  language  for  an  English  i 
6.  II,  ch.  viii,  p.  67^ 
He  makes  the  same  complaint 
at  p.  21 1,  where  he  calls  it  a  So9 
or  mingle-mangle  of  language 
was,  however,  more  used  th 
knew ;  or  the  common  rimers 
garded  his  remonstrance.     Thi 

Tet  ten  timet  more  we  Joye, 
You  think  us  atoarde  [atored],  our  warning 
to  recey  ve  a  rofe.       Primos  ^  Can.,  6 
Because  he  ftrst  decreased  my  wealth,  herd 
^  P^7  7<^  fods,  he  never  h«  a  roy. 

HifHU,  in  inrr.for  Mt 
Without  diadaine,  hate,  diaocnd,  or  aooy ; 
Even  aa  our  father,  raign'd  the  noble  row. 

A 

Eestore  my  strength,  this  said  (with  pale  a 

She  rudely  rose,  and  struck  thia  aleepiag  #«• 

T.  HMdso»*»  Jnditk,  in  SploeeUr't DaBmU 

Which  is  the  worse,  becanae 
femes,  there  spoken  of,  was 
king.  This  kind  of  licence,  anc 
particularly  that  of  changing  tl 
syllables  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyn 
not  given  up  for  some  time.  8 
frequently  took  such  liberties. 
ROYAL  MERCHANT.  It  wai 
properly  observed  by  Warb 
that  royal  is  not  merely  a  r 
epithet  as  applied  to  mere 
Such  merchants  were  fonn 
the  Sanudos,  the  Giuatinian 
Orimaldi,  &c.,of  Venice,  who  c 
principalities  in  the  Archi] 
which  their  descendants  enjove< 
Medici  of  Florence  were  also 
merchants.  Hence  the  title  ia 
alluded  to : 

Enough  to  pnw  a  rojftA  wurthmt  Sawn. 

Mor.  Tot 
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:e  a  royai  mrckant  to  return 

itX  maguificcnce.  Mass.  Rensgmdo^  ii,  4. 

,  in  the  Beggar's  Bush  of  Beau- 
ind  Fletcher,  is  a  royalmerchant, 
sari  of  Flanders,  and  a  sovereign 
.  Hence  the  play  was  revived 
the  title  of  the  Royal  Merchant, 
n.  Norris,  comedian,  in  1706. 
)  seen  also  a  sermon,  entitled 
(er  chant  Ray  all,  preached  at 
uptials  of  lord  Hay,  Jan.  6, 
in  which  the  lady  is  minutely 
red  to  a  ship.  The  author's 
is  Robert  Wilkinson.  Printed 
i  1615. 

lomas  Gresham  was  commonly 
the  royal  merchant,  both  from 
?at  wealth,  and  because  be  con- 
f  transacted  the  mercantile  busi- 
f  queen  Elizabeth. 
iH,  a.  Mangy,  or  scabbed ; 
rogneux,    Fr.     A    Chaucerian 

The  royimh  down,  at  whom  to  oft 
ice  was  wont  to  langh,  it  alio  miasiDg. 

As  jfou  like  t7,  ii,  3. 
h  ihe  were  a  lusty  rampe,  somewhat  like 
tta,  or  MHid-Marian,  yet  she  waa  not  each 
k  rannel,  such  a  dissolute  Gillian-flirt. 

Garbr.  Harrey  Pirres's  Smperogai. 

'ER-DOYSTER. 

res  a  cup  of  Frenchmana  HeliooiL 
y«<«r  doffsUr  in  his  oyUe  tearmea. 

The  Bctunujnm  PernatsuSt  1606. 

A  chance. 

iTself  will  lead,  and  scour  to  dear  a  way, 
|0t  shall  leaTe  no  Greek  a  rub. 

Ckapm.  Jl.t  XT. 

\  ON  THE  GAULE.  To  rub 
)]ace  that  is  galled  and  sore ;  to 
a  tender  point : 

,  yon  ruh*d  the  euiltie  on  tkt  gamls; 
nae  and  namea  oo  note  them  very  neare. 

liirr.  liaff.t  46S. 

JS,  a.  Red,  resembling  a  ruby ; 
f  is  more  common,  though  less 
t. 

Diana'a  lip 
sore  amooth  and  miUms.        7\psl/tk  iV.,  i,  i. 

B  80  pleasing  a  word,  that  one 
prised  not  to  find  it  exemplified 
,  nor  copied  by  later  poets ;  yet 
)rmed  by  very  fair  analogy. 

A  gigantic  bird,  probably  of 
ilture  kind,  which  is  called  roc 
e  modem  translations  of  the 
in  tales.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
•ndor,  which  is  thought,  even  by 
'n  writers,  to  grow  to  the  size 
iven  or  twelve  feet  in  extent  of 


wings.  Still  fable  magnified  it.  It 
is  described  in  Bochart's  Hierozoicon, 
and  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  See 
Hole  on  the  Arabian  Nights,  p.  48. 

Aa  I  go  by  Madagaacar,  I  would  aee  that  great  bird 
rueke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse,  or  an  elephant. 

Bnri.  Anmt.  qfMel.,p.  84S. 

He  cites  Marco  Polo  in  the  margin, 
as  his  authority. 

This  grew  to  heat,  but  then  the  mif^ty  ruck 
Soon  parta  the  fray,  each  did  from  other  pluck. 

Refsrsme*  lost. 
Of  the  bird  rue  that  beara  an  elephant. 
Of  mermaida  that  the  aonthein  aeas  do  haunt. 

HaU,  Smi.,  It,  6. 
AH  feather'd  things  yet  erer  known  to  men. 
From  the  huge  ruck  unto  the  little  wren. 

Druyt.  Noah's  Ft.,  toL  ir,  1S87. 
0  that  I  ere  might  have  the  hap 
To  get  the  bird,  which  in  the  map 

la  called  the  Indian  rwci, 
I'd  give  it  him.  Corbefs  Poems,  p.  184. 

This  bird  is  introduced  as  the  Oenius 
of  Voraciousness,  in  Hall's  Mundua 
alter  et  idem,  B.  i,  c.  x,  and  by  hia 
imitator,  Healey. 
To  RUCK,  V.  To  squat  like  a  bird  on 
its  nest,  or  a  beast  sitting ;  noticed 
before  under  Rook.  Chaucer  wrote 
it  rouh,  and  applies  it  to  a  sheep 
resting  in  the  fold. 

But  live,  quoth  she  unto  the  owle,  ashamed  of  tlie 

light. 
Be  wondred  at  of  birda  by  day,  flie,  filch,  and  hoirie 

all  night ; 
Have  lane  wingt,  be  erer  leane,  in  sullen  coracn 

rueke. 
When  thou  art  scene  be  thouriit  of  foDce  a  eigne  of 

evil  Incke.      Warner,  Jib.  Eng.,  n.  185,  ed.  1610. 
The  furiea  made  the  bride-groomee  bed,  and  on  tlie 

house  did  r»«i» 
A  cursed  owle,  the  meisenger  of  ID  sncceaae  and  Ineke. 

GoOHmg^s  Ond,  p.  78,  ed.  1808. 

See  Todd. 
fRUCKED.    Perhaps  for  rugged. 


A  rueked  barke  oregrewe  their  bodye  and  face,  ■ 

grewe  starke  and  stiffs  sJso. 
The  Newe  MeUmorfhrns,  1600,  MS. 


And  all  their  lymb^  grewe  starke  and  stiffs 


fRUDDER.    Thus  explained, 

A  rudder  or  inrtrument  to  stirre  the  meaah  fat  with, 
motacnlnm.       WitheUs*  Dieiummris,  ed.  160^  p.  178. 

RUDDOCK.       The  bird  caUed  robin 
red-breast.  ^ 

The  ruddock  would,  with  charitable  biD,— 

Bring  thee  all  this.  Cpah.,  ir,  8. 

The  thrash  replies,  the  navia  descant  plays, 

The  ousell  slunils,  the  ruddock  warblea  aoh. 

Spens.  BpitkaUmkum^  v.  8. 

The  golden  ruddock  waa  the  gold- 
finch. 
RUDDOCKS,  RED.  Money,  t.  0.,  gold 
coin ;  from  an  idea  that  gold  is  red» 
which,  odd  as  it  seems,  was  yerr 
prefalent.  Gkild,  to  look  at  all  red, 
must  be  much  alloyed  with  copper. 
Yet  such  was  the  common  |^hraaA« 
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Tliy  girdle  of  gold  to  redt 

With  pearls  bedecked  Bumptnoasly. 

£Uis,  Spec,  of  Early  P.,  iii,  828. 
He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold. 

Heir  of  Linne,  Perq/,  Rel.^  ii,  128. 
The  redde  herring— brought  in  the  red  ruddocks,-' 
ai  thick  aa  oatmeale,  and  made  Yarmouth  for  argent 
pat  down  the  city  of  Argentine. 

Nask't  Praise  of  Red  Herring,  Harl.  Misc., 
Park,  vi,  167. 
Whotoerer  will  retaine  a  lawier,  and  lawfully  teeke 
his  owne  right,  must  be  furnished  with  3  pockets.  In 
the  first  pocket  he  must  have  his  declarations  and 
certificates,  wherewith  he  may  shew  his  riglit.  In 
the  second  pocket  he  must  have  his  red  ruddockes 
ready,  which  he  must  give  unto  bis  lawier,  who  will 
not  set  penne  to  paper  without  them.  In  the  third 
pocket  ne  must  have  patience. 
Choiie  (^f  Change,  lo8o,  in  Cens.  Litcraria,  ix,  p.  435. 

So  Florio,  under  Zan/rone: 

Used  also  for  crownes,  great  pieces  of  gold,  aa  our 
countrymen  say  red-ruddocket. 

Also  golden-ruddocks: 

If  one  be  olde,  and  have  silver  haires  on  his  beard,  so 
he  \iA\taolden  ruddocks  in  his  bagges.  hee  must  bee 
wise  and  honourable.  Lyl^'s  Midas,  ii,  1. 

Ay,  that  is  he,  sir  Arthur ;  he  hath  the  nobles,  the 
golden  ruddocks,  he.  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  1. 

Or  merely  ruddocks: 

The  greedie  carle  came  there  within  a  space. 
That  own'd  the  gold,  and  saw  the  pot  behind 
Where  ruddocks  l&y,  but  ruddocks  could  not  find. 

TurbertiU,  Chalm.  Poets,  ii,  647. 
fThe  owner,  when  he  came  and  sawe 
From  thence  his  ruddocks  refte. 

KendalPs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 

Hence  we  clearly  see  how  blood,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  gold-lace.     Sec  Oild. 
BUDESBY,  «.    A  rude  person. 

To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  aninst  mT  heart. 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesbff,  lull  of  spleen. 

Tam.  Skrew,  iii,  2. 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Caetario,— 
Bmdashy,  begone.  Twelfth  N.,  ir,  1. 

Johnson  calls   it  a  low  word;    he 
should  rather  have  said  familiar. 
tRUDGE-GOWN.  A  gown  of  coarse  ker- 
sey  cloth,  hence  used  for  a  low  person. 

Thousand!  of  monsters  more  besides  there  be 
Which  I  fast  hoodwink'd,  at  that  time  did  tee ; 
And  in  a  word  to  shut  up  this  discourse, 
A  rudg-gowtu  ribi  are  good  to  spur  a  hone. 

Wtttt  BecreatUm,  16S4. 

BUE.  Called  herb  of  grace,  and  often 
alluded  to ;  conjectured  to  be  so 
called  because  used  in  exorcisms 
against  evil  spirits.     See  T.  J. 

Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
111  Kt  a  bank  of  rw,  sour  herb  of  grace. 

£(cA.//,iii,4. 

See  also  Haml.,  iy,  5. 

Here  it  is  punned  upon,  in  the  name 

of  Ruy : 

But  that  thia  man,  thia  kerh  of  grace,  Rmtf  Dias, 
This  father  of  oar  Cscoltiet,  should  slip  tnos. 

B.  f  Fl.  Island  Pr.,  i,  1. 

Sometimes  herb-grace,  in  one  word : 

Some  of  them  smiled  and  taid,  ma  was  called  her^- 
gract,  which  though  they  seamed  in  thdr  youth,  they 
might  wear  in  thcur  age.       OrtoHS^s  (|^|»,  sign.  B  2. 


Rue,  the  herb,  waa  also  a  eoi 
subject  of  puns,  from  being  the 
word  which  signified  sorrow  or 

I'll  set  a  bank  of  mcy  sour  herb  of  f^nea ; 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  shortly  sliall  be  seen 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queea. 

EicA.  U, 
That  bed,  which  did  all  joys  di^lay. 
Became  a  bed  of  rue.  R.  Bra 

See  Todd. 
To  RUE,  or  REW,  v.     In  the  sei 

to  pity. 

And  to  the  dore  of  desth  for  aorrow  drew, 
Complayning  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  tt 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  TI, 

A  RUFF,  as  a  female  neck-oma 
made  of  plaited  lawn,  or  other 
rial,  is  well  known ;  but  it 
formerly  used  by  both  sexes, 
effeminacy  of  a  man's  ruff, 
nicely  plaited,  is  well  ridicule 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

For  how  ridiculous  wert  to  have  death  eome 
And  take  a  fellow  pinn'd  up  like  a  mistreas  t 
About  his  neck  a  ruff,  like  b  pinch'd  laothofl 
Which  schoolboys  make  in  winter  ? 

Nice  Fatm 

It  was,  however,  worn  both  by  d 
and  lawyers,  till  it  was  supplant 
the  laced,  or  cut-band,  as  a  sr 
thing ;  but  this  was  a  later  fasb 

Raff's  of  the  bar, 
By  the  vacation's  power,  tranalated  are 
To  cut-work  bands.  HaMmgtos 

A  very  small  ruff  waa  at  one 
characteristical  of  a  puritan : 

O  miracle  I 
Out  of  your  UUU  ruffe,  Dorcas,  and  in  the  ft 
Dost  thou  hope  to  be  sa?ed  ?        Mayne^t  Cit, 
She  is  a  uon-conformiat  in  a  close  stomadicr 
qf  Qeneta  print.    Barkis  liicrocoam.,  p.  9i,  B 

Ruff  meant  a  trump  card  (C 
dominatrix.  Coles) ;  and  to  i 
card  is  still  used,  in  some  plaa 
to  trump  it.  It  was  also  the, 
of  a  game,  like  whist.  See  T 
See  the  rules  in  the  Complete  i 
ster,  p.  81,  under  the  title  of  ' 
lish  ruff  and  honours."  It  wa 
a  term  in  the  game  of  gleek.  ] 
following  passage  it  seems  to 
the  flourishing  state,  the  height 

And  in  the  n^e  of  his  felicttie 

Prickt  with  ambition,  he  began  disdaim 

His  bastard  lord's  uanrp'd  authority. 

Mirr.ftrMe^. 
tLnsia,  who  soonia  all  other  imitaUona, 
Cannot  abide  to  be  out-gone  in  fMhiom. 
She  says  she  cannot  have  a  bat  or  rtgf^ 
A  gown,  a  peticoat,  a  band,  or  cuff. 
But  that  these  otiaeBfl  (whom  she  doth  hat^ 
WiU  get  into  %  at  ne'er  to  dear  a  rate. 
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ro.  Another  Dame  for  a  ruff. 

hand. 

in  my  hand. 
IS  Bomewhat  hot  this  morning,  it  were 
to  veare  a  falling  band. 

Passenger  o/Benvfnuto,  1619. 
Me  did  possesse  70a?  did  ton  thinke 
t  citizens  were  marked  for  death,  that 
:  or  civill  suit  of  apparell,  with  a  ruffe- 
ly  the  plagues  livery. 

Taylor's  Worhes,  1830. 

US.    Ruffianly,  outrageous. 

e  sad  monument  from  all  the  mffinous 
1  tempests.  Ckaptn.  /?.,  tI,  4SA. 

a  boot.  The  turaed-down 
ing  in  a  loose  manner,  like 
of  a  shirt. 

wells  of  my  silver  spurs,  catched  bold  of 
ly  boot. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  o/H.,  ir,  6. 

ecker  speaks    of  a   ruffled 
iPs  Hornbook,  eh.  1 . 
probable,  from  these  ex- 
;hat    ruffle    is    the    proper 
?re : 

ook  upon  his  boot  and  sine ;  mend  tlie 
ad  sinjf.  JlPs  W.,  iii,  2. 

w  you  writh  it ;  now  it  looks  just  like 

rid  paper  lanthoni. 

Cartwrigkt's  Ordinary,  1651. 

A  bustle,  or,  perhaps,  a 
blunder. 

a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

,d  city.  Sk.  Loter's  Compl.,  Suppl.,i.  7ii. 

B.     To   be   turbulent    and 


landy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
n  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Titus  Andron.f  i,  2. 
!  over  seas  from  Rome  went  I, 
he  Picta,  that  m^d  in  that  ile. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  165. 

*  plunder : 

I  am  your  host, 
r's  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
not  ruffle  thus.  K.  Lear,  in,  7. 

R.  A  cheating  bully;  so 
several  acts  of  parliament, 
ly  in  one  made  in  the  reign 
VIII,  which  is  thus  quoted 
pamphlet : 

I  called  in  a  statute  made  for  the  punish- 
rands,  in  the  27th  yeare  of  kyns  Henry 
e  of  most  famous  memory. — He*  is  so 
he  goeth  first  abroad,  eyther  he  hath 
waires,  or  els  he  hath  bene  a  servinge 
ary  of  well  doing,  shaking  of  [off]  all 
huse  him  the  ydle  lyfe,  and  wretchedly 
ite  the  moat  shyrea  of  this  reaime ;  and 
ndacyte  demaundeth  where  he  tbinketh 
olde,  and  ciroomspeete  ynough  as  he 
)  aske  charitie. 

m's  Caweat  for  Common  Cunitori,  B  2  a. 
is  upright  man,  flesh  and  blood,  ruffling 
ny  name;  and  a  n09r  is  my  stile,  my 
ession.  Roar.  Girl,  O.  Pi.,  ti,  106. 

88,  or  violent  person : 


And  what  the  nifbr  ipake,  the  loot  took  far  tToditak 
Fbr  tiiere  the  best  was  wont,  worst  best  regarded. 
^  Mirr.forliat.,4tI9. 

That  were  it  not  that  iustiee  ofte  them  greere. 
The  just  man'a  goods  by  rujisrs  should  be  reft. 

Promos  and  Cass.,  U,  8. 
Look  to  jour  brain-pans,  boyes.  here  comes  a  tnine 
Of  roystmg  mufflers,  that  are  knaves  in  graine. 

Hon.  Ghost,  p.  91 

RUINATE,  o^'.     Ruinous. 

Shall  love  in  building  grow  so  rmnatsf 

Com,  qfBrr^  iii,  8. 

RUINATE,  V.    To  reduce  to  ruin. 

I  will  not  ruinats  my  father's  house. 

Who  gave  hit  blood  to  lime  the  stonea  together. 

8  Hen.  17,  ▼,  1. 

Also  in  Titua  Andr.,  t,  3.  Both 
plays  are  of  doubtful  origin.  See 
Johnson. 

Ruinated  is  still  sometimes  ased,  aa 
applied  to  a  building.  Mr.  Pegge 
considered  it  as  peculiar  to  Lon- 
doners. Anecd,  of  EngL  Lang. 
RULE,  9,  Apparently  put  for  beba- 
▼ionr,  or  conduct;  with  some,  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  firolics  called 
mU-rule, 

If  you  priz'd  my  lady's  favour  at  anything  more  than 
contempt,  you  would  not  give  meana  for  this  uncivil  . 
rule.  Twelfth  N.,  ii.  8. 

And  at  each  pause  they  kiss ;  was  never  seen  such  rule 
In  any  place  but  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  yule. 

Drayt.  Polyolh.,  xxvii,  p.  1189. 

fRUMKIN.     A  sort  of  drinking- vessel. 

Ale  in  Saxon  rumken  then. 

Such  as  will  make  grim  Malkin  prate, 
Bouseth  up  valour  in  all  men, 
Quickens  the  poeta  wit  and  pen,  despiseth  fete. 

mtandDrolUry,\9M, 
But  when  Uie  keen  cheroketh  blows  fat  bumplin, 
Who  will  refuse  to  drink  thee  into  rumkin. 

Gay  ton's  Art  o/  LonqetUy,  1658. 

RUMNEY.  A  sort  of  Spanish  wine, 
less  frequently  mentioned  than  many 
others. 

AU  black  winet.  over-hot,  eompoond,  strong  thidc 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  malmsie.  aliegant,  rumstey, 
brown  bastard,  metheglen,  and  the  like — are  hurtful 
in  this  case.  Burton,  Jnai.  Mel.,  p.  70. 

Spatne  bringeUi  forth  winea  of  white  colour,  but 
mnrh  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and 
bastard.  Co0aM,Ea9eno/HeaUh,p.Sa9, 

See  also  in  Sack. 

t'^num  Hispanense.  Spanish  wine,  nrnmey  or  ladce. 

NomencleUor, 

tRUMt)ROUS.     Murmuring. 

Clashing  of  armours,  and  the  rumorous  sound 
Of  the  steme  billowes,  in  contention  stood. 

Drayton's  Moyses  in  a  Map  of  his  Miracles,  ISOi. 

RUMP-FED,  a.,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  means,  probably,  no- 
thing more  than  fat-bottomed;  fed^ 
or  fattened  in  the  rump. 

Aroint  thee,  witchl  the  nmf-fed  ronyoB  crict. 

JTod.,  i,  8. 

It  is  very  true  that  fat  flaps,  kidneys, 
rumpM,  and  other  scraps,  were  amou^ 
the  low  peTqii\«ite%  ot  X^<&>KLU^\i>  ^s^ 
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Hr.  Steeveiu  h»  abnndBDtl^  Bbown, 
in  his  note.  Bat  in  snch  wa  allnsion, 
there  would  hare  beeo  little  reuon  tc 
prefer  rumpi;  acrap-fed  would  bt 
more  nntaral,  and  Vidney-fed,  or  flap- 
fed,  equal.  But  /al-rumped  convey ■ 
a  picture  of  the  peraon  mentionra, 
which  the  others  would  not  in  any 
d^i;ree. 
RUNNEL, «.  Aimallatream,  orbrook; 
a  email  run  of  water. 

A  litUt  mniil  luntilcd  nnr  Ihe  pl.re ; 
TUIher  hs  nn,  ud  tUI'd  bit  helmet  >ide. 

The  word  waa  used  bv  Colline.  Sec 
T.J. 
BUSH.  Branch  and  rush  aeem  to  be 
put  for  branch  and  root,  in  two  pas- 
Mges  of  Isaiah,  in  oar  public  Tenion. 
It  it,  however,  a  literal  tranalation 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  not  at  all  an 
English  phrase, 

TheLordalnrnloiri 


•^zi: 


lel  held  ud  tul,  tnwl 

rkforEgjptpWkichlhe 
■f  in.  lii,  IE, 

It  means,  clearly,  great  and  tmall, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Septuagint, 
at  the  former  place ;  in  the  lecond, 
ipXh"  Kol  r^Xai.  Tatablus,  and 
other  commentators,  say,  that  by 
branch  the  Hebrews  meant  "the 
strong,"  and  by  nith  "the  weak  per- 
•ODB.'*  See  Del  Rio,  AdaeiBlia  Sacra, 
p.  323. 
BUSH.  FRIAR.  A  personage  cele- 
brated in  the  marvellous  legends  of 
old  times.    He  is  thus  described : 

Siw  «  acta  Frytr  Suiit 
Fainted  on  ■  elolb.  witli  >  lile.loni  cov'i  tnle, 
and  emkal  cinnu  IcH.  mi  nuH  ■  hokedlinhr 
VnrjItlwwMldUf  IilmdJodgjekoiUil  Rdun  Ub 


t^vrBull•  wu  for  nil  tlw  vinYd 

te  wil,  In  ■  kitchen— Kortht  mdiDEvliemr  I  refei 
jn  to  niiT  Kmai  ba  ilorie,  &«. 

Bf}-  Sail.  Diit.  iif  WUcter^  n.  Mi. 

The  face  of  Friar  Rush  might  well  re- 
•emble  that  of  the  devil,  aince,  ac- 
cording to  the  tale,  he  was  a  devil. 
This  curiona  history  was  printed  in 
1620,  and  particularly  recommended 
to  young  peopk  t  It  had  probably 
been  often  printed  before.  The  title 
is  this :  "  The  Hiatorie  of  Frier  Biuk  .- 
Aor  £e  came  to  «  hoiUK  of  IMisbtt  to 


■eeke  inrice,  and  being  enti 
by  the  Priour,  waa  first  madi 
Cooke.  Being  full  of  plcMan 
for  young  people."  But  the  h 
prefixed  to  the  tale  lets  out  the 
"A  pleasant  History,  how  a 
(named  Riteh)  came  to  a  n 
house  to  seeke  a  service." 
count  of  this  scarce  tract  wai 
in  Mr.  Beloe't  Anecdotes  of  Liu 
with  the  argamenta  of  all  the  eh 
and  a  specimen  of  the  nai 
Vol.  i,  pp.  248-252.  The  ti 
reprintea  for  Triphook,  in  181 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
tale  is  designed  as  a  severe  satti 
the  monks,  the  pretended  friai 
sent  from  hell  in  conseqaence  < 
brought  to  the  prince  of  devil 
the  great  misrule  and  vile  lii 
these  religious  men ;  to  keepi 
still  in  that  stale,  and  won 
might  be."  P .  2,  repr. 
RUSH- BEARINGS.  A  aort  o 
festivals :  or,  rather,  another 
for  the  parish  wskes,  held 
fenst  of  the  dedication  of  each  c 
when  the  parishioners  brongh: 
ntihci  to  strew  the  church. 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities, 
p.  43S,  4to  ed. 

Hi!  [the  mfflii'i]  lotertigiitj  it  ■howoa  i 


RUSH-BUCKLER.  Equivalei 
SWASS-BOCKLEB,  q.  V.  A  bt 
and  violent  person. 

■U  IhM  flock  or  itout,  bnnini  nuJ-^ncHm: 
Uim-i  Utofim.  t)  a.  sAiMim.  RiLU.  p. 

The  Latin  is,  "cetratomm 
lonum."  Mr.  Dibdin  is  miatal 
his  interpretation.  It  is  from  " 
iag  out  with  bucklers." 
BUSH-RINOS.  The  marrying  ^ 
nksb-ring  is  '  sometimes  ment 
Probably  it  wee  only  such  a  j 
mode  of  marrying  aa  leaping  i 
broomadck.  It  appears,  ho' 
that  an  evil  use  was  occasionally 
of  the  jocular  marriage,  in  aef 
young  women  t  as  ^tp«ara  froi 
of  the  CO    ■■■  .  -  .- 
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''Nee  quisqnam  annulum  de  jwneo, 
▼el  quacunque  vili  materia,  yd  pre- 
tioaMfjoeando  manibiu  innectat  ma- 
lierculanim,  ut  liberias  cam  ea  for- 
nicetar ;  ne  dnrnjocari  se  putat,  kano' 
ribus  matrimonialibus  ae  astriDgat." 
Jhi  Cange  in  Annulu9.  A  similar 
caatom  is  recorded  as  prevailing  in 
France.  Popular  Ant.,  4to»  Yol.  ii, 
p.  38. 

[11  erowB  thee  with  a  nrland  of  ftraw  then, 
with  a  nuh-ring. 


And  I'll  marry  thee 


Aad  Tommr  was  to  to  Kattr, 
'And  weddea  her  with  a  rusk-ring. 
WinekttL  Wedding,  PilU  toPnrgi  Mel,  voL  i,  p.  276. 

Theae  passages,  cited  by  sir  John 
Hawkins,  are  proofs  enough  of  the  ex- 
iatence  of  the  practice,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest ;  but  that  it  was  the 
former,  is  proved  by  the  passage  from 
Da  Cange.  Tib,  however,  was  a 
common  name  for  a  kind  female. 

Them  art  the  damned  door-keeper  to  eTcrr 
Coyatrel,  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  7^. 

Pericles,  Halone  SuppL,  ii,  139. 
Aa  fit— ta  Tib's  rmk  for  Tom's  fore-finger. 

Jirs  Well,  u.  2. 

Tib  was  also  the  ace  of  trumps  at 
gleek,  and  Tom  the  knave:  which 
CBrdA  were  probably  so  named, 
because  the  appellations  Tom  and  Tib 
were  in  common  use,  to  signify  lad 
and  lass. 

Tom  and  Tibbe  are  introduced  as 
common  names  in  Churchyard's  ac- 
coant  of  queen  Elizabeth's  entertain- 
ment in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  : 

C.  And  doth  not  Jove  and  Mars  beare  sway  ? 

P.  Then  put  in  Tom  and  Tibbe,  and  all  beares  sway, 
&«.  Nick,  Progr.,  roL  ii,  p.  69. 

See  Tib. 
BUSHES  STREWED  IN  BOOMS. 
Our  countrymen  never  loved  bare 
floors ;  and  before  the  luxury  of  car- 
pets was  introduced,  it  was  common 
to  strew  rushes  on  the  floors,  or  in 
the  way  where  processions  were  to 
pass.  This  our  poets,  as  usual,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  and  countries. 
Thus  Tarquin  is  represented  as  tread- 
ing on  rushes  in  the  chamber  of 
Lucretia : 

Oar  Tarqain  thns 
Did  softly  press  the  mshes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chaatity  he  woonded.  Cjfmi.,  ii,  2. 

Thus  Mortimer  is  invited  to  lie  down 
on  the  rushes,  at  the  feet  of  the  Welch 
lady: 


She  bidi  yoa  OB  the  vuitoii  ntflM  1st  yoB  dovB, 
Aad  reit  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  V,  when 
the  procession  is  coming,  the  grooma 
cry. 

More  nukes,  more  ruskes  f  t  Bm,  IF,  r,  S. 

Thus  also  at  a  wedding : 

yoll  many  maids,  elad  in  their  best  amy, 
In  honour  of  the  bride,  come  with  their  flaskets 
FiU'd  fuJI  with  flowers ;  others  in  wicker  baskets 
Bring  from  the  marlsh  mskes,  to  o'erspread 
The  ground,  whereon  to  church  the  lorers  tread. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  1, 8. 

They  were  used  green : 

Where  is  this  stranger  f    Suskes.  ladies,  msket, . 
Ruskes  as  green  as  summer  for  this  stranger. 

B.aniFl.  VulentinieM,  ii,  4. 
Sweet  lady,  I  do  honour  the  meanest  rusk  in  this 
chamber  for  your  love. 

B.  Jons.  Sv.  Mam  out  o/H.,  iii,  9. 

In  allusion  to  this  practice,  rushed 
was  sometimes  put  for  **  strew'd  with 
rushes." 

Thou  dancest  on  my  heart,  lascivious  queen, 
Ikv'n  as  upon  these  ruskes  which  thou  treadest. 

Dumb  Knigkt,  O.  PI.,  iv.  476. 

Not  worth  a  rush  ;  it  was,  probably, 
this  custom  of  strewing  rushes  on  the 
floor,  that  gave  rise  to  this  phrase  for 
anything  of  no  value : 

But  bee  not  pinned  alwayes  on  her  sleeves ;  strangers 
have  greene  ruskes,  when  daily  guests  are  not  wortk 
a  rusk.  Lj/lp's  Sapko  and  Pkaon,  ii,  4. 

Being  scattered  so  profusely,  and 
trodden  to  pieces  without  reserve, 
they  were  of  course,  singly,  of  very 
little  value. 

tTo  mince  it  with  a  minion,  tracyng  a  pavion  (a 
galUardo  uppon  the  ruskes.   Bieke  kisrarevell,  1681. 

RUSHY-MILS.  Apparently,  a  sportive 
imitation  of  mills,  made  by  the  shep- 
herds in  running  water,  and  com- 
posed of  rushes. 

His  spring  should  flow  some  other  way ;  no  men 

Should  it  in  wanton  mnuiier  ere  be  scene 

To  writlio  in  knots,  or  give  a  gown  of  greene 

Unto  thdr  meadowes:  nor  be  seene  to  play, 

Nor  drive  the  rushy-mils,  that  in  his  way 

The  shepherds  made.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,1,  i,  V.7S9. 

fRUSSE.     A  Russian. 

The  contrary  whereof  other  ambassadors  and  the 
la^te  that  honourable  and  renowned  |rcn.  sir  Richard 
Lea,  found  his  greatest  crosse,  for  pnde,  opinion,  and 
selfe  will,  is  inherent  to  any  Russe  put  in  place  of 
honor.  Sir  Thomas  Smithes  Voiage,  1606. 

RUSSETS.  Clothes  of  a  russet  colour; 
the  holiday  dress  of  a  shepherd  was 
of  that  kind  of  cloth:  the  colour 
being  a  sort  of  dingy  brown.  Hence 
the  name  of  russet ,  or  russe  tine,  given 
to  some  apples. 

Ue  borrowed  on  the  working  daies  his  hoW  tusmU 
oft.  WanwT^Alh.AN.^.v'^' 
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Eliabeth  ] 

deriTed  t 

r^  or  royal,  fita 


K  lOtk  or  ISlk  pcBf,  to 

it,  "A  piece  of 
Uap.  H.  6,  was  carre: 
10^  nder  H.  8  for  lis.  3d 
aElB.forl5«."    The] 
of  tkk  ecnn  was  Srua-i 


:  iaaphiM 
rmik^  or 


fWkapa  tkeastbor 
MHUKT,  ua  a  vaT  to 

Bl  1 H*  r^  lor  iocck»  die  ^ird  pciaoA 
finsrular  of  to 


s. 


tSABBT.    Crabbed?      Smbbed, 
dnkct  of  SosKx,  meant  aatora 

IW«i||i  it  W  niT  ledwrj  •nto  thfoi^ 
I)iBt  viik  a«iUf  •ohtacwa't  CMe. 
nttpri    " 

tSACCAGB.    Plunder. 


thateataai 


jr  «.!« 


O 


EUTTEB^  or  RVmEB.  Aa  old  m 
term*  eormpted  fxooi  tbe  French, 
romiier  ;  a  mrectorr  to  show  tbe  pro- 
per course  of  a  Tessd.  Cot|?raTe  sa  jB 
it  is  a  directorr  for  finding  oot 
coones  either  br  tea  or  land ;  hot  I 
haTe  not  foand  it  in  the  latter  accep- 
tation. Blount  saTB  that  it  Hieans 
also, "  One,  that  bj  much  trotting  up 
and  down,  b  grown  acquainted  with 
most  ways ;  and  hence  an  old  beaten 
aoldier,  or  an  old  crafty  fox.*'  G/ot- 
tograpkia, 

Mj  Ublet  are  aol  yet  om  (|ttwtcr  mpUei  of  Bolca 
flvt  of  their  uble ;  vkich  bccaosc  it  is,  m  it 


rmtUr  diligmtly  kept  ataooprt  thra  fraB  tfe  to 
■fe,  of  all  tbeir  ebbs  ana  floves,  and  vinda. 

A«A*#  Pr.  ufRei  H.,  Hmrl.  JTuc..  ri,  ISL 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Man- 
uscripts, No.  6207,  Art.  5,  entitled, 
*' ObsenratioDA  and  Directions  for 
Sailors,"  contains  six  rutters,  or  di- 
rection for  particular  routes  at  sea. 
Rutter  was  also  corruptly  used  for 
renter,  or  reiter,  a  German  trooper. 
See  Todd. 

or    RIAL.    An  Engliah  gold 


SACK.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  < 
rough  kind ;  m  sec,  French 
German.  It  is  eren  called  te 
an  article  cited  by  bishop  Perc] 
an  old  account  book  of  the  c 
Worcester:  **Anno  Eliz.  j 
Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  win 
aeri^,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.*' 
instances  have  been  found.  S 
▼arious  notes  on  the  two  pa 
Hen.  IV.  The  same  wine,  un< 
edly,  which  is  now  named  S 
Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  Skerri 
that  is,  sack  from  Xeres,  t.  e.,  S 
Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  c 
so  describes  it :  '*  Sherry  aa< 
called  from  Xeres,  a  sea  town  o 
duba,  in  Spain,  where  that  ki 
sack  is  made."  Hence  the  ne 
for  addiug  sugar  to  it,  to  pl< 
luxurious  palate.  Bitaon  pre( 
that  the  old  sack  of  Falstaff*! 
was  a  compound  of  Sherry,  cidc 
sugar;  but  gives  no  proof  of  it, 
the  recollection  of  a  namde 
gentleman.  Note  on  1  Henrw 
4.    The  very  old gmUUmsm,! 
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titntedcoujecture  for  recollection, 
only  difficulty  about  it  has  ariaen 
i  the  later  importation  of  sweet 
(8  from  Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c.y 
;h  were  at  first  called  Malaga,  or 
iry  sacks;  sack  being  by  that 
considered  as  a  name  applicable 
1  white  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
so  early  imported.     Howell  says, 

d  in  the  reicn  of  Henry  the  Seventh  that  no 
;  winei  were  oronght  into  this  realm  bat  Malm* 

Londinopotis,  p.  lOS. 

soon  after, 

9ver.  no  sacks  were  lold  but  Bomnej,  and  that 
ledicioe  more  than  for  driuk;  bat  now  "mmv 
of  sacks  are  known  and  ased.  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains 
name  of  sack.  It  is  but  little 
,  yet,  being  proverbial  for  sweet- 
»  has  thrown  an  obscurity  over 
)riginal  dry  sack,     Falstafi'  says, 

id  Skerris  sack  has  a  twofold  operation  in  it. 

2  Hsn.  JF,  iT,  L 

ently  he  calls  it  Sherris  only : 

rcond  proprrtyof  your  excellent  5A«m«  is  the 
inf  of  the  blood. 

I  after  both  names  are  usedindis- 
inately : 

Talour  comes  of  Skerris;  so  that  skill  in  the 
m  is  nothing,  witbont  sacke.  Ibid. 

ur  be8t  sacke,**  says  Oervase 
iham,  "  are  of  Seres  [t.  e.,  Xeres] 
paine."  Engl,  Housew,,  p.  162. 
strange  that,  with  these  passages 
re  them,  some  commentators 
Id  have  doubted  of  Sherry  being 
wine.  Seres,  or  Xeres,  wine  is 
ry,  the  latter  beiug  only  a  cor- 
ion  of  that  name.  Markham 
on  to  mention  other  kinds  of 
,  of  which  the  principal  are  those 
inary  and  Malaga, 
afi"  drank  it  with  sugar,  as  is 
known ;  but  that  beverage  was 
)eculiar  to  him.  Belleursays,  in 
Wild-Goose  Chase  of  Beaumont 
Fletcher, 

Ton  shall  find  us  in  the  tarem, 
ating  in  sack  and  sugar  for  our  losses. 

Act  V,  sc.  3. 

said  also  of  a  personage,  in  the 
ries  of  Inforced  Marriage,  that  he 
fatting  himself  with  sack  and 
'  in  the  house,  while  his  brothers 
ain  to  walke  with  lean  purses 
id.  O.  PL,  ▼,  50. 
and  Sherry  are  synonymous  also 
ID  Jonson : 


Sack  sari  my  bush  i 
**  Be  merry  and  drink  Skerry**  that's  bit  poMle. 

tins  Inm,  i,  S. 

In  Earle's  Microcosmographie,  §  ziii. 
Bliss's  edition,  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
note,  that  in  the  edition  of  1732,  the 
editor  altered  Canary  to  Sherry;  why, 
says  Mr.  B.»  ''I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover."  Probably  only*  because 
Sherry  was  again  become  more 
fashionable. 

Malaga,  another  sweet  wine,  was  also, 
aa  above  observed,  termed  sack  : 

Bat  a  cup  of  old  Malaga  taek. 
Will  fire  the  bash  at  his  back. 

Mad  1\m,  Percy's  SsL,  a,  K», 

Canary  sack  is  celebrated  in  a  specific 
address,  by  B.  Herrick : 

When  thou  thyselfe  dar'st  say,  thy  isles  shall  lade 
Grapra,  before  Herrick  leaves  Canarie  sack. 

Herrieit  p.  8S. 

If  further  proof  were  wanting,  that 
Falstafi^  s  sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine, 
but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  by  Dr.  Venner'a 
curious  work,  Via  recta  ad  Vitam  Ion- 
gam  (publ.  1637).  After  discussing 
medicinally  the  propriety  of  mixing 
sugar  with  sack,  he  adds. 

But  what  I  have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack, 
must  be  understood  of  Sherie  sack,  for  to  mix  sugar 
with  other  wines,  that  in  a  common  appellation  are 
called  tack,  and  are  sweeter  in  taste,  makes  it  an- 
pleasaiit  to  the  pallat,  and  fulsome  to  the  stomach. 

p.  SI. 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Canary  wine, 
he  says, 

Canarie-wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islandf 
from  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sacks, 
with  this  Hcljunct,  stceete;  but  yet  very  improperly, 
for  it  differeih  not  only  from  sacie  in  swettness  and 
plensaiitness  of  taste,  but  also  in  colour  and  oonsist- 
euce.  For  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack,  nor  so 
thin  lu  substance.  p.  33. 

On  the  virtues  of  sack,  and  other  good 
wine,  no  one  has  spoken  so  experi- 
mentally  as  B.  Jonson,  if  the  MS.  at 
Dulwicb,  ascribed  to  him,  be 
genuine ; 

Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpone,  and  wrote  moat 
of  it,  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  palm  sack,  from 
my  very  good  lord  T— :  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will 
last  to  posterity,  and  be  acted,  when  I  and  Envy  be 
friends,  with  applause.  MS.  at  Dulw.  College, 

Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his  Catiline 
in  a  similar  way,  but  adds,  that  he 
thinks  one  scene  in  it  flat ;  and  re- 
solves, therefore,  to  drink  no  more 
water  with  his  wine.  The  Alchemist, 
and  Silent  Woman,  he  describes  as 
the  result  of  plenty  of  good  wine ;  but 
the  Devil  is  au  Aaa  nu^'vmX.Xjai^^^^V^^ 
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I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine  at  tbe 
Devil."  This  is  cited  at  length  in 
Hughson's  History  of  London,  vol.  iv, 
p.  40,  appropos  to  the  site  of  the 
Devil  tavern. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
whenever  sack  alone  is  mentioned, 
Sherry  is  always  intended;  but 
that  the  sack  which  was  taken  with 
sugar,  was  usually  Sherry,  which 
being  rough,  required  that  recom- 
mendation to  some  palates.  Sack 
was  the  general  name  for  white  wines; 
when  Sherry  was  meant,  it  was  regu- 
larly distinguished  as  Sherris  sack. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  specify. 
Thus,  in  the  mock  puppet-show  of 
Ben  Jonson,  after  it  has  been  said  that 

He  itriket  Hero  in  luve  to  him  wiUi  a  pint  of  Skerry ; 

It  is  immediately  said, 

A  pint  of  ioek,  icore  a  pint  of  iaek 

Upon  which  the  foolish  Nokes  re- 
marks. 

Sack.'  yoM  said  but  e'en  now  it  tbonld  be  Sherry. 
Pup.  Why  BO  it  is;  Sherry,  Sherry,  Sherry. 

Barth.  Ftur,  v,  4. 

It  is  Sherry,  he  says,  though  sack 
was  called  for.  Nor  must  the  deri- 
vation from  sec  be  too  strongly  as- 
serted, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  class  of  wines  of  Spain,  and 
principally  sweet  wines,  were  called 
secco  there,  from  the  sacks  in  which 
they  were  sold.  F.  E.  Briickman,  a 
curious  writer  on  all  liquors,  has  both 
seccoy  and  seek  (the  latter  apparently 
the  German  name),  which,  he  says, 
"  est  vinum  quoddam  Album  gene- 
rosum,  dulce,  Hispanicum,  sic  dictum, 
quod  in  utribus  sen  saccis  in  Hispania 
circumvehatur.  Hispani  secco  voci- 
tant."  Catalogus,  ^c,  Helmstadii, 
1 722.  He  adds,  that  the  best  of  these 
wines  comes  from  the  Canaries.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Spanish  Dictionaries  do 
not  acknowledge  the  word ;  and  seco, 
with  them,  means  only  dry.  Such  is 
etymology ! 

In  an  old  ballad,  introduced  in  a  poem 
caUed  ''Pasquil's  Palinodia,"  1619 
and  1624,  sack  and  Sherry  are  used 
throughout,  as  perfectly  synonymous, 
every  stanza,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
ending, 


6i?e  OM  mekt^  old  miA$,  tay% 

Tb  make  the  nraies  marj. 
Hie  tife  of  mirth,  and  the  Jot  of  tht  600. 
Uacupor^oorfeU^Amy.  BiMmgr.  Mmi^^VL 

fSACK-POSSET.    SeePosan.    It  to 
especially  used  on  the  night  of  tk 

wedding. 

lie  away  into  the  country,  sad  as  it  luiiifeM  httti 
little  bosineaa  there ;  I  shall  eoas  «p  so  vifomi, 
and  10  loving ;  wee'l  have  a  taek-fontl,  aad  fots  M 
together,  tho*  it  be  at  noou'day. 


To  make  ieekefonettwiiYumX  my  Ike. — ^Tikeapailcrf 


ale,  and  sett  yt  over  the  ^re  in  a  basooe, 
Tt  till  yt  be  very  cleane,  and  lett  yt  boyte,  thes  pet 
in  a  pinte  of  secke,  and  when  the  aeefce  and  ale  mjk 
put  mto  yt  twenty  eggs  well  beaten  tofsithcr,  aad 
keepe  stynrinKe  jt  untill  they  come  to  a  nasBiiisWi 
iUMtance.  Tuen  pnt  yt  into  an  other  bsaoae  metk 
bote  before,  and  aett  yt  on  a  chsAnge-diahe  aad  eoH 
but  you  must  remember  to  keepe  styninge  yt  •!• 
waies  one  waie.    Probatom.  JK9.  B*mift  Btik 

SACK-BUT.  A  bass  trumpet;  eor- 
rupted  from  sambuea^  nsed  in  Ladn 
for  the  same  instrument.  See  Cola* 
Diet  The  word  is  still  in  uae  amoog 
musicians. 

The  tnunpets,  McHsto,  pasltcrie%  and  flfea. 
Tabors,  and  qrmbals,  ana  the  *>»^n^'iiy  Rffn^in^ 
Make  tiie  sun  dance.  CenaL,  t,  i 

Ascham  uses  samhukes  for  it : 

This  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harpea,  all  SHUur  d 
pypes,  barbitons,  tatnbuket,  with  other  instruaatoAti 
erery  one  whiche  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingcna^ 
be  condemned  of  Aristotle.  IVtcBfA.,  p.  & 

Yet  sambuca^  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
strument, is  only  low  Latin,  and  u 
that  word  originally  meant  the  elder 
tree,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  pro- 
perly meant  a  bassoon,  or  some  kind 
of  pipe,  which  the  elder  so  readily 
makes.  Du  Cange  gives  one  instance 
in  which  it  is  explained  cithara^  bot 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  right.  The 
modern  sackbut  is  a  complicated 
instrument,  with  sliding  tubes, 
answering  the  purpose  of  stops. 
SACKERSON.  A  bear,  of  great  noto- 
riety at  the  bear-garden,  called  Paris- 
garden.  Mr.  Malone,  who  cites  sir 
J.  Danes's  epigram  below,  judicioudj 
conjectures  that  bears  were  asuallj 
called  from  their  masters.  Thot, 
George  Stone,  a  bear,  occurs  in  the 
play  of  the  Puritan ;  also  Ned  WTutiRgt 
elsewhere,  and  Harry  Hunkes. 

I  have  seen  S*ekenon  loots  twenty  times,  sad  haTs 
taken  him  by  the  chain.  Merr.  W.  W.,  i.  1. 

Mentioned  also  in  the  comedy  of  Giles 
Ooosecap: 

Never  stir  if  he  fought  not  with  |isst  &l«raes  faws 
hours  toone.  9i|ps.Blh. 
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Pmbliiw,  a  stndeBt  of  the  eommoa  knr. 
To  Paris  Garden  does  himaelf  withdraw ; 
Leafiug  old  Ployden,  Dyer,  and  Broke  aloae^ 
To  fee  old  Harry  Honket  and  Saemn^u. 

Sir  J.  Ikniti,  B/ig^  1596. 

'b  SAC  RE,  V.  To  consecrate.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  only  the  par- 
ticiple had  ever  been  used. 

And  presented  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbnrie, 
Anselme,  ioered  of  him ;  the  which,  according  to  their 
request,  did  consecrate  bim. 

Holinthed,  toI.  li.  sign,  x  S  b. 
Determined  to  conquer  the  city  of  Rheims.  that  he 
night  there  be  sacred,  crowni:d,  and  anointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  costome  of  his  progenitors. 

/*u<.,sign.Fff6b. 

The  sacring-bell,  was  a  bell  which 
rang  for  processions,  and  other  holy 
ceremonies : 

111  startle  yon,  worse  than  the  »aering-heU. 

Hen,FIIJ,m,9. 
Ton  shall  ring  the  aacrtng-heUf 
Keep  your  hoars,  and  tell  your  knell. 

Merry  Dn.  of  Bdmomton,  O.  PI.,  r,  S76. 

The  participle  is  quoted  from  sir  W. 
Temple,  applied  to  the  cousecration 
of  the  kings  of  France.     See  T.  J. 
[The  word  is  frequently  used  by  Syl- 
vester in  translating  Du  Bartas.] 

tWith  all  the  sinnewes  of  a  loyal  I  heart. 

Unto  yonr  roynll  handea  I  hnmblie  $aer« 

These  weeks  (the  works  of  the  worlds  glorious  Maker). 

{AD,  a,  often  meant  no  more  than 
serious. 

My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk. 

Ulmt.  TaU,  iv,  8. 
Bather  than  for  anything  in  it,  which  should  helpe 
good  mdds  stndie.  Asckam,  p.  ?7. 

All  the  derivatives  partake  of  this 
use.     Thus  sadly,  seriously : 

The  conference  was  m  J/y  borne.  Jtuei  Jdo,  ii,  S. 
When  I  adTise  me  sadly  on  this  thing. 

Taaer.  and  Oism.,  O.  PL,  vi,  177. 

SadnesSy  seriousness : 

Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  is  you  love. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

Hence  the  phrase  still  in  use,  *'in  sober 
sadness.** 
To  SAFE,  V,    To  secure,  or  make  safe. 

And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  goine, 
Is  Pulria's  death.  Jnt  and  Clcop.,  i,  3. 

Best  you  safd  the  briniter 
Out  of  the  host ;  1  must  attend  mine  office, 
Or  would  have  done  't  myself.  Ihid.t  ir,  6. 

And  make  all  his  craft 
Sail  with  his  ruin,  for  his  father  saPt. 

Ckajman,  Odyss ,  eit.  Steerens. 

SAFEGUARD,  or  SAVE-GUARD.  A 
large  petticoat,  worn  over  the  other 
clothes,  to  protect  them  from  dirt. 
It  was  the  riding-dress  of  ordinary 
females.  [An  article  of  dress  for  the 
purpose  described  is  still  used  by 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  known  by  the 
aame  namej 


Make  yoa  readv  itni|^i, 
And  in  that  gown,  which  first  you  came  to  town  in, 
Tour  safsguard,  doke,  and  yonr  hood  suitable^ 
Thus  on  a  doable  gel^ns  you  shall  amble. 
And  my  man  Jaques  shidl  be  set  before  yon. 

B.  and  n.  Noble  Gtnt.,  ii.  1. 
On  with  your  cloak  and  sa^eguardy  tou  arrant  dnd). 

Itam  JlUy,  O.  PL,  ri,  416. 

Behind  her  on  a  pillion  sat 
Her  frantick  husband,  in  a  broad-brim'd  hat, 
A  mask,  and  safeguard,  Dn^t.  Moone.,  p.  406. 

That  is,  dress'd  as  a  woman. 

Hie  men  booted,  Uie  gentlewomen  in  ck)aka  and 
se^ecMards. 

SteMt  Directum,  in  Merry  Dee.,  O.  PI.,  v,  864. 
tA  kind  of  aray  or  attire  reaching  from  the  narill 
downe  to  the  feete,  by  this  description  like  a  womani 
safegard  or  a  bakers.  Notnendaior,  1686. 

SAFETY.  This  word  is  often  used  as 
a  trisyllable,  by  Spenser. 

That  none  did  others  si^tie  despise.     F.  Q.,  1,  iz,  1. 

So  also  in  other  places. 
SAFFO.     An  Italian  word,  rendered  by 
Florio,  "acatchpole,  a  base  sergeant;" 
introduced  by   Ben  Jonson  in    his 
Vol  pone : 

I  hear  some  footing ;  officers,  the  »t\jfi 

Come  to  apprtrhend  us.  Fbx,  iii,  6. 

Whalley  confounded  with  these  offi- 
cers, what  Cory  at  says  of  the  savi. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  33,  repr.  I  do  not  find 
that  he  speaks  of  the  sajfi. 
To  SAFFRON,  v.  To  stain  of  a  yellow, 
or  saffron  colour.  Used  by  Drayton 
in  the  early  edition  of  his  Eclogues 
(1593, 4  to): 

The  lothlie  morpheu  saffroned  the  place.  Sign.  B  S  b. 

Afterwards  changed  to 

The  morphew  quite  discoloured  the  place. 

8ro  ed.,  1388. 

The  changes  in  this  later  edition  are 
very  great. 

tGiTe  us  bacon,  rinds  of  wallnuts, 
Shells  of  cockels,  and  of  small  nuts; 
Ribauds,  bells,  and  saffrand  linnen. 

ri/^22Mr«afuMU,  1664 

fSAGENESS.     Seriousness. 

We  are  not  to  this  enile  borne  that  we  should  seeme 
to  be  created  for  play  and  pastime ;  but  we  are  rather 
borne  to  sagenesse,  and  to  certaine  graver  and  greater 
studies.  Nortkbrooke  on  Dicing,  1677. 

7b  S.'VGG.  To  hang  down,  as  oppressed 
with  weight ;  to  swag  is  now  used, 
and  is  perhaps  more  proper.  John- 
son derives  it  from  the  Icelandic. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  1  bear. 
Shall  ncTer  sagy  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Macb.,  V,  3. 
Which,  when  I  blow, 
Draws  to  the  sagging  dui(  milk  white  as  snuw. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  148. 

To  sagg  on,  to  walk  heavily  : 

This  said,  the  aged  street  sagj^d  Mdly  on  alone. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xvi,  p.  969. 
When  sir  Rowland  Russet-coat,  their  dad,  goes  sag- 
ging  every  day  in  his  round  gascoynes  of  white  cotton 
iv«A'«  Pierce Penml.  ui  C«as.  Ut .^tql A^* 
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SAOtTTART.  Not  the  xodittcal  >igii 
SagitUriuB,  but  *n  tmagianry  raon- 
Bter,  introduced  into  the  armies  of 
the  Trojans,  by  the  fabling  writer, 
Guido  de  Colonna.  He  sayi,  tbat 
"  King  Epiilropbua  brings  from  tbe 
land  beyond  the  Amazoiia,  atbouMiid 
knigfats ;  among  wliom  is  a  terrible 
arcber,  half  man  and  balf  beast,  wbo 
neigbs  like  a  hone,  nhoae  evea  spar- 
kle like  fire,  and  strike  dead  like 
lightning."  It  is  similarly  described 
by  Lydgale,  tbe  translalor  and 
TCrrifier  of  that  work.  But  the  name 
of  Sagittary  ia  given  by  Shakespeare, 
and  judiciously  giten,  sa  the  descrip- 
tion fully  authorises  it: 

Tbe  dreullal  Sugillnry 
Appall  our  DDinberm;  huti  sf,  UiDmcd, 
Td  RinroKemeut,  or  sc  periili  all. 

IVit.  tai  Crui^  t,  I. 

Caxtona  Three  Destructions  of  Troy, 
and  Lydgate's,  are  both  ciled  in  tbe 
notes  on  tbia  passage.  It  ia  thus  told 
by  tbe  moderniser  and  amplifier  of 
LydgaU  (I  believe,  Thomas  Hey  vood). 
Of  king  EpiatrophuH  he  says. 

For  viUi  taiiB  id  hit  conpiTij  he  hud 


like  10  ■  hone  he  wu  proportiippd. 
In  ewh  retpccl,  tat  Uata  ind  frelnn  ^ 

Bie  lUn  U  ■!(  all  httrr,  rgugh,  tnil  red ; 
And  jet  ■ItbmigL  Ihii  oioDiintui  cmtiin 

Hed  Hui-Uke  luo.  vet  did  hii  (dor  thgw 

Like  bunJBK  coIh  thai  ia  the  lire  (In. 

Hi)  ejn  Ihejr  did 

The  tm  *i^\  «l 
And  Iron  Iheii 


r  all  (hat  him  met, 
lake  llifm  tremble, 
\fs  ilghi  tot  lean  to  fel, 
l1ion%le, 


hiA  ntvrr  ntnJ  twoti^mm,  ue,  nm  abield, 

£!/.« J&1(»  0/ U'clor.  B,  II 1, chap.  Ui.  p.  171, 
Piri/Mf,  MM. 

The  description  ia  coatinued  for  four 
stanzas  more ;  the  aathor  being  macb 
more  diffuae  than  Lydgate,  here  and 
e»erywhere.  But  the  name  of  5a- 
jfillary  is  not  mentioned  here.  Itia, 
in  fact,  a  Centaur. 
8AlN,par^,  forsaid.  An  obsolete  form. 
Spenser  nsea  the  verb  also. 

It  ii  in  qMIOfne  or  diKonne,  lonike  pliii 

B 1 ^ ,^,  ^y,  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^ 

tnc'iLCttl.l. 
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It  ia  giren  to  Amudo,  vbo  ■ 
antiqnated  words. 
SAINT.    A  corrupt  mode  of  writii 
game    properly    called    cent. 
Cbnt. 

Bubud,  IbaU  we  pUj  tt  mint  t 

roiunf,  fe.an,' 
SAINT' S-6ELL,  corraptly  w 
SAUNCE-BELL,  also  SANCE 
small  bell,  which  called  to  pn 
and  other  holy  office*.  "Cam 
ascra  vtl  taneta,  so  called  be 
not  ad  laera  teu  taneta  m 
Blmmt,  Glost,     Called  also  Saoi 


BELL 

■Lii.t 

liielibBtlh(H.n.MfU.hc»- 

mnUll 

WiUn 

UJJ-ll 

other  p«l. 

B  Bti  n.  Kifkt  watt 

Wh"K 

■brill 

ai.r.J.UhaiiK.niibla 

onrie 

While 

■fe 

Andehirping 

irf.,  th.  mi,W,-Ml  or 

ttiedej 

Vi-t' 

niwuniniUdevatioi 

IWli'iPim. 

AKER 

.   A 

pecies  of  hawk. 

Min 

saya 

t  iec 

nly  the  Greek  name  < 

bird. 

Vp^ 

Latinized  from  1 

«po.,  1 

Let  Ihtie  prond  utttri  end  jer-fulcou  fly, 
Du  BOt  thou  more  a  inng, 

Sfotik  Qlfi^,  ABC.  Dr, 

"The  taker,"  says  the  Gentlei 
Recreation,  "is  a  passenger,  or 
grin  hawk,  for  her  eyrie  hati 
been  found  by  any. — She  ia  i 
what  larger  than  tbe  haggard  fau 
her  plume  is  rusty  and  ragged 
sear  of  her  foot  and  beak  liki 
lanner;  her  pounces  are  short, 
ever  abe  has  great  strength,  ai 
hardy  to  all  kind  of  fowl."  I 
Recr.  o/Eawkt,  p.  .50,  8vo.  ed. 
Also  a  small  species  of  ordn 
called  from  the  other; 

The  caoDon.  blundtrbuu.  and  nln-, 
He  I'u  111'  ioxntor  o<  ud  ukar.  H< 

See  Johnson. 

eight  and  Iwenlj  gnat  peeta,  hardea  time 
leaeei  tort,  at  mtm.      Ciirjrat,  OnA,  i,  p.  U 

See  on  Mdskbt. 
tSALE-TONGUKD.     Mercenary. 

So  ttttr-foMgm'd  lawyrn.  wmlinf  tloqncnce, 

Eiente  rich  wnni^,  and  cut  poon  innoccBe^ 

^Imlrr'i  Dm 

tSALET.     The  old  form  of  salad. 

AceUrinB.rU.B.  te.  tMlftte  ofheifaca.  Hi 
■udtiue,  who*  Mfal  lurta  Ao  pon. 
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Olewn  etbariimi,  Colnm.  quod  in  clboi  adhibetwr 
etuuque.    SaUtt  oyle.  Ncmndtkioft  1685. 

8ALIANCE.    Sallying,  issuiog  against. 

Now  mote  I  weet, 
Sir  Gnyon,  why  with  so  fierce  ioUanett 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  89. 

SALLET,  SALET,  SALADE,  or  CB- 
LATE.  Perhaps  from  eelare,  Min- 
shew.  Some  derive  it  from  salut ; 
but  salade  was  French,  in  that  sense. 
See  Manuel  Lexique.  A  sort  of 
helmet,  or  head- piece.  "Father 
Daniel,"  says  Orose,  "defines  it  to 
be  a  sort  of  light  casque,  without  a 
crest,  sometimes  having  a  visor,  and 
sometimes  being  without."  He  pro- 
ceeds :  "Id  a  MS.  inventory  of  the 
royal  stores  and  habiliments  of  war, 
in  the  different  arsenals  and  garrisons, 
taken  1st  of  Edward  YI,  there  are 
entries  of  the  following  articles.  At 
Hampton  Court,  sallets  for  archers  on 
horseback,  sallets  with  grates,  and 
old  sallets  with  vizards.  At  Windsor, 
saleties  and  skulls :  at  Calais,  saletU 
with  vysars  and  bevers,  and  saletM 
with  bevers.  These  authorities  prove 
that  saleta  were  of  various  construc- 
tions."    On  Anc,  Armour^  p.  11. 

But  for  a  taUet,  my  brain-pan  had  beea  cleft  with  a 
crow's-bill.  9  Hen,  VJ,  iv,  10. 

He  canaed  iron  taliets,  and  morians  to  be  made. 

North's  Pint..  164  E. 
He  ran  to  the  river  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  his 
utlUt.  Ibid,,  1078  £. 

Then  he  mnat  have  a  buckler  to  keep  off  his  enemies 
strokes ;  then  he  must  have  a  taUei  wherewitli  his 
head  mav  be  saved.  Latimer^  foL  19tt  b. 

I  wolde  haTe  a  eaUet  to  were  on  my  hed, 
Whiche  under  my  chyn,  with  a  thonge  red 
Buckeled  shall  be. 

Tkereytee,  an  Interl.,  Brit.  Bibliogr,^  i,  173. 

After  much  quibbling  on  that  word 
and  sallad, 

f  Sallade  de  cuir.  A.  tallad  or  headpeeee  covered  with 
the  hyde  of  a  beast :  a  soldiers  cap  of  lether. 

Nowunclator,  1585. 

tSALLINGER'S  ROUND.  An  old 
ballad,  and  tune,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  for  some  time  after. 
The  original  words  appear  to  be  lost, 
but  it  was  evidently  of  an  indelicate 
character,  and  the  phrase  is  often 
applied  in  this  sense.  More  properly 
Sallengef^t  Round,  t.  e.,  St.  Leger's. 

Who,  should  he  but  hear  onr  organs  once  sound. 

Could  scarce  keep  his  hoof  from  StUingen  round. 

And  so  the  oommencement  grows  new. 

CleoMland't  Poems,  1S61. 
it  win  restore  an  old  man  of  threeacare,  to  the  juve> 
ludlitj  of  tktriy,  or  make  a  giito  tt  toutmn,  with 


drinking  bnt  one  ^Uss,  as  ripe  at  an  old  maid  of  four 
and  twenty.    Twill  make  a  parson  dance  SaUingerS' 
round,  a  puritan  lust  after  the  flesh,  fcc. 
.^.,^^  London  SpyAtm. 

fSALOON.  Some  description  of  stuif 
used  for  linings. 

Her  hoaour's  petticoat  and  gown 
Were  nicely  made  of  blew  snloon. 
Which  had  long  since,  without  a  Joke, 
Lin'd  some  brd's  coach-man's  liv'ry  doak. 

Hudikras  BetUviwus,  1707. 

SALT,  from  saltua,  A  leap ;  a  Latin- 
ism  apparently  hazarded  by  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

And  fHsking  Iambi 
Make  wanton  salts  about  their  dry-snek'd  dams. 

Vision  of  Deligkl,  voL  vi,  p.  86,  ed.  Whalley. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  Dev.  is  an  Ass, 
but  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him. 
tSALT,  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 
wit. 

On  wings  of  fancy  to  display 
The  flag  of  high  inventiun,  stay. 
Repose  >our  quills ;  your  veins  grow  four. 
Tempt  not  vour  salt  beyond  her  powSrj 
If  your  paird  fancies  but  decline, 
Censure  will  strike  at  ev'ry  line. 

Qmarlei^s  EmiUwu. 

Eating  salt  was  believed  to  excite 
anger,  or  to  cause  melancholy. 

In  sooth,  gentleman,  I  seldome  eate  salt  for  feare  of 
anger,  and  if  yuu  give  me  in  token  that  I  want  wit, 
then  will  you  make  me  cholericke  before  I  eate  it : 
for  women,  be  they  never  so  foolish,  would  ever  be 
thought  wise. 

I  stated  not  long  for  mine  answer,  but  as  well  quickned 
by  her  former  talke,  as  desirous  to  cry  quittance  for 
her  present  tongue,  said  thus:  "If  to  eat  store  of 
salt,  cause  cue  to  fret ;  and  to  have  no  salt,  signifle 
lacke  of  wit,  then  doe  you  cause  me  to  mar\'ell,  that 
eating  no  salt,  you  are  so  captioua;  and  lonng  no 
salt,  you  are  so  wise,  when  indeed  so  much  wit  is 
sufficient  for  a  woman,  as  when  she  is  in  the  raine 
can  warue  her  to  come  out  of  it. 

Lifly's  Bupkues  and  his  England, 

SALT,  ABOVE,  or  BELOW  THE.  No- 
thing more  strongly  marks  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
manners  of  society,  than  these  phrases, 
which  denote  a  marked  and  invidious 
subordination  maintained  among  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  same  table.  A 
large  salt-cellar  was  usually  placed 
about  the  middle  of  a  long  table, 
the  places  above  which  were  assigned 
to  the  guests  of  more  distinction, 
those  below  to  dependants,  inferiors, 
and  poor  relations.  Hence  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  an  insolent  coxcomb, 
that 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  ia 
beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinks  below  the 
salt.     ^  B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Res,,  ii,  8. 

That  is,  not  to  any  one  who  sits  below 
it.  Hence  also  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  servile  chaplain^ 
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Thftt  be  do,  OB  BO  defloH, 
Erer  pNnme  to  fit  aiote  Ike  $aLt. 

HaU,  SMiirti,  B.  ii,  8. 6. 
If  7  pTond  lady 
AdBiits  him  to  nor  table,  Btanr,  rren 
Below  the  salt.  Mass.  City  MaJata,  i,  1. 

Plag:ue  him ;  set  him  hetow  tks  salt,  and  let  him  not 
touch  a  bit,  till  erery  one  haa  had  hie  full  cut 

Hon.  m.,  O.  PL.  iii.  886. 

Mr.  Wballey,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Ben  Jonson,  says,  that  '*  the 
cuatom  ia  still  preserved  at  the  lord 
mayor's,  and  some  other  public 
tables."  But  if  it  was  so  then,  it  is 
now  probably  disused.  Mr.  Gifford, 
in  a  note  on  the  Unnatural  Combat  of 
Massinger,  act  iii,  sc.  1,  adds  this 
remark:  "It  argues  little  for  the 
delicacy  of  our  ancestors,  that  they 
should  have  admitted  of  such  distinc- 
tions at  their  board  ;  but  in  truth  they 
seem  to  have  placed  their  guests  below 
the  salt,  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  mortifying  them."  He  then 
quotes  the  following  passage,  of  which 
he  thinks  that  in  Hall's  Satires  a 
versification.  It  is  from  Nixon's 
Strange  Foot-post,  and  the  subject  is 
a  poor  scholar : 

Now,  aa  for  hia  fare,  it  if  lightly  at  the  cheapeat 
table,  but  he  moat  ait  under  the  salt,  that  ia  an 
axiome  in  auch  placea; — then,  harinic  drawne  hia 
knife  leaanrably,  unfolded  his  napkin  mannerly,  after 
twice  or  thrice  wypinf  hia  beard,  if  he  have  it,  he 
may  reach  the  brend  on  his  knife's  point,  and  fall  to 
his  pcrritre;  and  betwetn  every  sponefull  take  aa 
much  deliberation  as  a  capon  cramming :  lest  he  be 
ont  of  hia  porrige  before  they  have  buried  part  of 
their  first  course  in  their  belliea. 

SALTIERS.       Probably    an    intended 
blunder  for  satyrs. 

If  aster,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds,  three 
neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  made  themaclvea 
all  men  of  haire ;  thev  call  themselves  saltiers,  and 
they  have  a  dance,  wLich  the  wenches  call  a  gally- 
maufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in  it. 

winter's  Tale,  iv,  4. 

The  dance  follows,  which  is  called  a 
dance  of  "  twelve  satires." 
To  SALVE,  V.     To  salute. 

By  this  the  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 

And  goodly  M/p<'irihem.         Spms.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  S3. 

Peace,  the  good  porter,  ready  still  at  hand. 

It  doth  uppin,  and  praies  him  God  to  save ; 

And  after  salvina  kindly  doth  demand 

What  waa  hU  vUJ.  Hirr.  Mag.,  643. 

To  salue^  or  aalew,  waa  the  same : 

And  her  salnod,  with  seemly  bel-accoyle. 

Spens.  ¥.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  2W. 

To  salve  was  used  also  by  lord  Surrey. 
SAMBUKE.   A  kind  of  harp ;  sambuca, 
Latin. 

Ail  maner  of  pypea,  barbitons,  samhikes,  with  other 
inatnunentca^  every  one  which  standeth  by  fine  and 
quick  lingering.  JscM.  Tos.,  p.  St6,  repr. 

See  Sackbvt.     . 


SAMINOO.  A  corroptioQ  of  &n 
Domingo;  or  perhaps  tn  intended 
blunder,  pat  into  the  mouth  of 
Silence  when  in  liqaor : 

Do  me  riAt, and  dnb  me  toight,  SMmimwa.  Is*tMt»f 

In  an  old  play  of  Nash's,  this  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad  has  been  found,  and 
runs  thus : 

Honaienr  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  pirj—. 
In  cup,  in  can,  or  glaaa. 
God  Bacchas,  do  me  right. 
And  dab  me  knight 
DoaUngo. 
Nash's  Summm's  Uut  WiO,  ^  leoa 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Domingo,  which  is  the 
same  as  Dominick,  aa  a  burden  to  t 
drinking  song,  was  intended  as  a  sar- 
casm against  the  luxury  of  the  Domi- 
nicans ;  but,  whether  the  change  to 
Samingo  was  intended  as  a  blunder,  or 
was  ever  a  regular  contraction  of  5aa 
Domingo,  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Boawell 
has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against 
San  Domingo,  as  being  the  patron  of 
topers,  by  a  quotation  from  a  Spanish 
song.  Malone*8  Sh.,  vol.  xzi,  p.  467. 
SAMITE,  s,  A  dress  or  robe  made  of 
very  fine  silk ;  or  the  stuff  itself,  a 
kind  of  taffeta  or  satin,  generally 
adorned  with  gold. 

In  ailken  «aa»t^  she  was  light  array*d. 
And  her  fayre  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold. 

Spens.  F.  g.  IH, xii. U. 

It  was  old  French,  in  many  yarioiu 
forms,  as  Roquefort  shows,  who  adds, 
that  the  orijiamme,  or  sacred  banner, 
was  of  scarlet  samite,  Du  Caoge 
makes  samiiium  the  same  as  exaate- 
tvm,  which  was  efa/i/roy. 
SANCTUS.  BLACK.  The  black Mnctm 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque hymn,  performed  with  all  kinds 
of  discordant  and  strange  noises ;  in 
ridicule,  I  fear,  of  the  Sanetu*,  or 
Holy.  Holy,  Holy,  of  the  Romish 
Missal.  The  custom  of  performing 
it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  a  hymn  to  St.  Satan,  under 
this  name,  probably  written  by  that 
author  himself,  is  produced  by  sir 
John  Harington,  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Ajax ;  and  was  republished  in  the 
NngSB  AntiqiisD.     It  begins : 

O  ttt  q«i  dBM  oncila 
Coton  adMlte  BorMoK  fcc 
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We  find  it  called  santtu,  santis^  and 
even  saunce,  Ben  Jonson  and  others 
use  it  to  ezpreM  any  confused  and 
violent  noise : 

Let'f  have  tke  ^ddy  world  tnrn'd  the  hedt  inward, 
And  sin^  a  rare  black  uutclu*  oa  his  head. 
Ot  all  thinga  out  of  order. 

Miuque  of  Time  rtmiicaUd,  toL  ti,  p.  144. 

Possibly,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it, 
the  black,  or  mourning  Sancttu  of 
the  Romish  church,  was  performed 
with  a  confused  noise  of  mourning 
and  lamentation. 

Of  the  noise  made  in  singing  a  black 
sanctus,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  this  passage : 

At  the  entrie  we  heare  a  confused  noise,  like  a  hUcke 
soHetus,  or  a  house  haunted  with  spirits,  such  hollow- 
iBg,  shouting,  dauncing,  and  clinking  of  pots,  ix. 

Rowlty't  Sforeifor  Monty. 
Upon  this  there  was  a  general  mourning  through  all 
Rome,  the  cardinals  wept,  the  abbots  howled,  the 
monks  rored,  the  friars  cried,  the  nuns  puled,  the 
curtezans  lamented,  the  bells  rang,  the  tapers  were 
lighted,  that  such  a  black  somcIus  was  not  seeue  a  long 
tune  afore  in  Borne. 

TarUtom**  New  out  ofPurg.,  p.  7. 

Here  also,  describing  a  chorus  of 
devils : 

others  more  terrible,  like  lions  rore ; 
Some  grunt  like  hogs,  the  like  ne're  heard  before; 
Like  bulls  those  beilow,  those  like  asses  bray, 
Some  barke  like  ban-dogs,  some  like  horses  ney; 
Some  howl  like  wolves,  others  like  furies  yell ; 
Scarce  that  blacke  eantu*  could  be  match'd  in  heU 
Heyw.  HierarcAie  ofBl.  Jngele,  Lib.  ix,  p.  676. 
Prithee 
Let* s  sing  him  uhUek  eantU,  then,  let's  all  howl 
In  our  own  beastly  roicea.  B.  f  Fl.  Mad  Lover,  ir,  1. 
It  is  set  to  the  tune  of  the  blacke  saunee,  ratio  est, 
because  Dipaaa  it  a  blacke  saint. 

Lif^f*»  Endjfmkm^  iv,  9. 

One  writer  uses  it  as  a  threat,  to  make 
a  person  sing  it;  and  he  writes  as 
early  as  1578 : 

I  wiU  make  him  sing  the  hUuk  sanctus,  I  hold  yon  a 
Croat.  T.  iMfitnCe  Morality  of  AUfor  Money. 

SAND-BAGS.  These  were  occasionally 
used  as  weapons,  when,  being  fastened 
at  the  end  of  a  staff,  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  challenges  of  yeomen, 
instead  of  the  sword  and  lance,  the 
weapons  of  knights  and  gentlemen. 
Such  a  combat  is  introduced  into  the 
second  part  of  Henry  VI,  act  ii,  be- 
tween the  armourer  and  his  man, 
Peter  Thnmpe ;  where  it  appears  that 
the  blows  given  by  this  weapon  were 
sometimes  fatal ;  since  Peter»  who  is 
eventually  the  victor,  says  to  his  com- 
rades before  the  fight»  **I  thank  ye 
all ;  drink  and  pray  for  me^  I  pray 
Tou,  for  I  thinke  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world ;"  and  then 


proceeds  to  distribute*  his  property,  in 
case  of  his  death.  The  propriety  of 
giving  such  a  weapon  to  the  quintaine, 
arose  probably  from  this  customary 
mode  of  combat.  See  Quintains. 
Butler  alludes  to  it  in  Hudibras : 

Engaged  with  money-bags  as  bold 

As  men  with  sand-bags  md  of  old.    P.  Ill,  c.  ii,  L  80 

SAND-BLIND.  .Having  an  imperfect 
sight,  as  if  there  was  sand  in  the  eye. 
Myops,     Holyoke*9  Diet. 

Hy  father,  who  being  more  than  sand-hUnd,  high 
navell  blind,  knowes  me  not.  Merck.  Fen.,  ii,  2. 

why,  signors,  and  my  honest  neighbours,  will  yua 
impute  that  as  a  neglect  of  my  friends,  which  is  an 
imoerfection  in  me  ?  I  hare  been  tand-blind  from  mj 
infancy.  B.  /■  Fl.  Lowe's  Cure,  ii,  I. 

Hee  saith,  the  Lord  hath  looked  downe,  not  the  saints. 
Mo,  he  saith  not  so :  for  the  saints  have  not  so  sharpe 
eyes  as  to  see  down  from  heaven :  they  be  pur-blinoe, 
and  sand-blinde,  they  cannot  see  so  farre,  nor  have 
not  so  long  cares  to  beare.  Latimer,  fol  1S3,  b. 

fSAND-GLASS.     An  hour-glass. 

A  sand-gUuse  or  houre>glasse,  vitreura  horologinm. 
Withal/  Dicliirttarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  25S. 

fSANDERS.  Long  Saunders,  a  very 
tall  man  at  Henry  the  Eighth's  court, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Long  Meg, 
1635.  Mrs.  Sanders  seems  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  popular  ballad. 

Shee  will  reckon  you  up  the  storie  of  Mistris  SatuUrs, 
and  weepe  at  it,  and  tume  yon  to  the  ballad  over  her 
chimney,  and  bid  you  looke  there,  there  is  a  goodlj 
sample.  Lodge's  WiU  Miserie,  1696,  p.  38. 

fTo  SANE.  To  cure;  to  restore  to 
health. 

Against  wise  vigilant  statists,  who  like  Janus 
Looke  both  waies  squint,  and  both  waies  guard  and 
sane  us.  Scots  Pkilomythie,  1616. 

SANGRAAL,  or  SA1NT6REAL,  from 
sainty  and  ffraal,  or  ffreal,  a  cup,  dish, 
or  deep  bason.  See  Roquefort,  Diet, 
de  la  Langue  Romane.  The  vessel  in 
which  our  Saviour  was  supposed  to 
have  eaten  the  paschal  lamb  at  the 
last  supper;  or,  sometimes,  that  in 
which  the  blood  and  water  from  his 
wounds  was  conceived  to  have  been 
collected.  It  was  called  holy,  and 
had  the  credit  of  working  many 
miracles ;  and  b  often  alluded  to  in 
the  romance  of  Arthur,  and  many  old 
compositions  of  the  same  kind.  See 
Brit.  Bibliogr.,  i,  p.  217. 
This  very  vessel  was  pretended,  and 
by  Roman  Catholics  long  believed*  to 
be  preserved  at  Genoa,  under  the 
name  of  sacro  eatino ;  being  a  heia- 
gonal  cup,  of  fourteen  French  inches 
and  a  half  diameter,  said  to  be  formed 
of  a  single  emerald.    Ii  ^«a  ^ucttt^^ 
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vitb  odtcr  plnn^ler,  to  PfRi.  ia  No- 
▼ember,  1^06,  uid  wbs  tlieii  fband  to 
be  odIj  fine  green  ^la.  See  the 
Esprit  dt»  Joonuux,  Avril,  ldC7y 
p.  139.  It  it  alio  deseribed  in  a 
book,  entitled  Description  des  Bean:6s 
de  Geoet,  kc,,  printed  at  Genoa  in 
1781,  where  is  an  engraiing  of  it. 
See  Gbaal,  or  Gbatle.  There  is  a 
romance  called  Saint-Graa!^  written 
bj  Robert  de  Bouron,  Barons,  or 
Siriron,  in  the  13th  centnrj,  where  it 
is  defined  to  be  "  Tescnelle  on  le  Fin 
[Fils]  Dieu  aToit  mengie/'  "the 
Tessel  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
eaten."  Wherein  also  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  caoght  his  blood  at  his 
emcifixion .  Hence  the  doable  wonder 
of  the  ressel  and  the  blood,  mentioned 
nnder  Gbaal.  Roqaefort  gires  a  fall 
account  of  the  $aero  eatino,  under 
Graal.  He  demoDttrates  also  that 
Borel  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
9angreal  erer  meant  the  blood.  War- 
ton  falls  into  the  common  mistake 
that  the  sanguis  realis  was  meant  by 
the  sangreal.  Hist,  Poet.,  toI.  i, 
p.  134,  note  e.  The  similarity  of  the 
words  sang  rSel,  is  Tery  likely  to  mis- 
lead. 
SANS,  adv.  Without;  pure  French. 
A  general  combination  seems  to  hare 
subsisted,  among  all  our  poets,  to  in- 
troduce this  French  word,  certainly 
Tery  convenient  for  their  verse,  into 
the  English  language;  but  in  vain, 
the  country  never  received  it ;  and  it 
has  always  appeared  as  an  exotic,  even 
though  the  elder  poets  Anglicized  its 
form  into  saunce,  or  gave  it  the  English 
pronunciation.  I  shall  give  a  variety 
of  examples,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  general  the  attempt  was.  It 
seems  to  have  been  generally  pro- 
nounced as  an  English  word,  and  not 
with  the  French  sound.  Shakespeare, 
who  used  it  four  times  in  one  line, 
must  stronely  have  felt  the  want  of  a 
monosyllable  bearing  that  sense : 

Imw  tMih,  MM  ejM,  MM  tMte,  MM  erenrthiiif . 

It  teems,  indeed,  quite  impossible  to 
Itote  any  equivalent  expressions, 


m  Ae  phee  of  ^bm  way 

hae.    He  man  the  wofd  freqnoDtlj. 

So  abo  kb  poetical  hrethioi. 


it, 

,ifr 

Of  x^  h»i  ^  ^.  yu^  Jt  itiT.  ifaa  fce. 
A2. 
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In  the  edition  of  16  lU,  here  qwMed, 
it  is  erroneonsly  printed  sam*s;  hot 
what  it  oogbt  to  be  is  evident. 
In  one  pUce,  Shakespeare  himself  i 
■eenu  to  ridicnle  it.     Biron  says;,         j 

My  lore  to  ttacc  is  mmmk,  ms*  cmek  or  Saw.  * 

Bosaline  answers. 

Sobs  mm,  I  pnj  yoa.  Lat^s  £.  I^  v.  1     1 

It  is  written  soaiice,  and  exclaimed  st  ^ 
as  a  strange  word,  in  a  play  rather 
older  than  these : 

B.  WkiA.MMK»  dread  of  ovndia 
P.  Sammet !  what  UnfVife  is  that 
I  tkink  tho«  ait  a  vocd-makcr  by  tky 

8oL  ir  PenedA,  Ong.  of  iSr^  ii.  SOI. 

But  Coles  has  it  in  bis  Dictionary, 
"sanee  [without]  plank^  &c."  Beiug 
of  less  use  in  prose,  or  rather  none,  it 
there  but  seldom  occurs.  The  above 
instances,  however,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied  tenfold,  plainly  shov 
that  Shakespeare's  use  of  it  in  the 
first  quotation,  is  no  proof  whatever 
of  his  having  seen  a  French  line,  in 
which  the  word  was  also  repeated ;  u 
a  writer  in  the  Censnra  LiCeraria 
▼ainly  attempted  to  persaade  the 
reader.  Vol.  iz,  p.  289.  The  line, 
indeed,  thus  supposed  to  be  imitated 
by  Shakespeare,  has  not  the  smallest 
relation  to  the  subject  of  his  verse ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever  saw  it, 
or  heard  of  it. 
SARCEL,  s.  The  pinion  of  a  hawk's 
wing.  So  explained  by  Phillips  and 
Kersey.  Holmes  says,  that  the 
sareell  feathers  are  ''the  extreme 
pinion  feathers  in  the  hawk's  wing." 
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Applied  by  Sylvester  to  the  wings  of 
youDg  Cupids : 

Ttro  or  three  iteps  they  make  to  take  their  flitfht. 
And  quick,  thick  shaking  on  their  tinnewie  1100, 
Their  long,  strong  tarceh,  richly  triple-died 
Gohl,  axure,  crimain,  one  aloft  doth  soar 
To  Palestine.  Dii  Bartat^  p.  460. 

8ARG0N,  or  SAR6US.  A  fish ;  said 
by  Schneider,  on  ^lian,  to  be  the 
sparus  of  Linneeus;  in  English, 
therefore,  the  gilt-head,  ^lian  has 
ridicalously  told  of  this  fish,  that  it 
has  a  great  affection  for  goats ;  and 
that  it  leaps  with  joy  when  they 
approach  the  sea.  So  strong  is  its 
affection,  according  to  him,  that  the 
fishermen  were  used  to  insnare  it,  by 

Eersonating  goats,  with  the  skin, 
orns,  &c.  Mliatit  Hist.  Anim.y  i, 
23.  Absurd  as  this  ancient  tale 
appears,  the  modems  have  carried  the 
absurdity  much  further,  making  the 
fish  absolutely  leave  the  water,  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  she-goats. 
Du  Bartas  adopts  this  fiction,  forget- 
ting that  a  fish  out  of  water  is  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  state  for  a  lover. 
He  is  ridiculous  enough;  but  his 
translator,  Sylvester,  contrives  to 
exceed  him,  accusing  the  fish  of 
desiring 

To  horn  the  hnshandt  that  had  homt  before. 

Dm  Bart.^  Week  1,  Day  6. 

How  two  snch  authors,  as  Du  Bartas 
and  his  translator,  could  be  so  extra- 
vagantly admired,  in  both  countries, 
IB  a  problem  not  of  very  obvious 
aolntipn.  Which  surpassed  the  other 
in  bad  taste,  may  be  doubted,  but  I 
think  the  Englishman  must  have  the 
prize. 

Swan,  in  his  Speculum  Mundi,  refers 
to  the  same  fable,  and  accuses  the 
•argon  of  being  "  an  adulterous  fish, 
daily  changing  mates;  and  not  so 
content,  useth  to  go  on  the  grassie 
shore,  homing,"  &c.,  from  Sylvester, 
page  374.  Alciati,  with  a  similar 
notion,  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
emblem  against  debauchees.  But  he 
relates  the  story  correctly  from  ^lian, 
and  then  thus  applies  it : 

Ga^  refert  aeortain,  simiha  fit  mrpu  amanti, 

Chu  mteer  dMCceno  captns  amore  perit.  EwMmm^  7S. 

Which  lines  are  elegantly  rendered, 
by  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Swan : 


The  goat  a  harlot  doth  resemble  weD ; 
The  iargwi  like  unto  the  lover  if. 

Dn  Bartas  and  Sylvester  both  allude 
to  it  again  in  2d  W.,  1st  Day,  Part  3. 
Speaking  of  the  love  *'  that  unites  so 
well, — sargona  and  goats."  They 
were  never  tired  of  a  nonsensical  tale. 
Par  nobile! 

fSARPLIAR.  Coarse  packcloth,  made 
of  hemp. 

A  iorpUar,  or  poll-davy,  segestre. 

WitkaU*  IHctionary,  ed.  1684,  p.  610. 

SASARARA.  A  corruption  of  eertio* 
rari,  the  name  of  a  certain  writ  at 
law.  The  word  is  now  more  com- 
monly pronounced  eiserara. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  pray,  but  in  law,  that  their 
sins  may  be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error,  and  their 
souls  fetch'd  up  to  henven  with  a  tagarara. 

Rnenger's  Trag ,  O.  PI.,  iv,  S79. 

It  occurs  in  the  Puritan,  iii,  3,  but 
there  is  spelt  aesarara,  if  Mr.  Mai  one 
is  correct.  SuppL  to  Sh,,  ii,  p.  578. 
fSASHOONS.  Leather  pads,  softly 
stu£fed,  and  put  into  the  boot  for  the 
ease  of  the  wearer. 

1688.  June  89,  pnid  Henry  Sharpe  of  Cnckfleld  for  a 
pair  of  bootes  and  aukoone*,  l&v .        Stapletf'$  Diary. 

tSATlNISCO.  Apparently  an  imitation 
of  satin. 

He  wears  his  apparel  much  after  the  fashion ;  his 
means  will  not  suffer  him  to  come  too  nigh;  they 
afford  him  mock  velvet,  or  satinitco,  but  not  without 
the  colleges  next  lease's  acquaintance. 

OperburWs  Ckaraetert, 

fSATTIE.    A  sort  of  ship. 

About  4  of  the  clocke,  wee  had  sifcht  of  a  sayle 
mnkin^  from  the  shore  towards  us,  which  drave  into 
our  minds  some  doubt  and  feare,  and  comming  neere 
unto  us  wee  espied  it  to  bee  a  uittit,  which  is  a  ship 
much  like  unto  an  argosey,  of  a  very  great  burthen  and 
bignesse.  Taylor'*  Worker,  1680. 

f SAUCY.     Presuming;  overbearing. 

And  if  nothing  can  deterre  these  ameie  doultes,  from 
this  their  dizudly  inhumanitie. 

LoinatiHs  on  Painting  by  Laydoek,  1606. 
They  are  so  damnable  deare.  and  the  reekoninKS  for 
them  are  so  taucif,  that  a  man  had  as  good  Ucke  his 
fingers  in  a  baudy  house. 

Bartkolometp  Fairer  1641. 

SAVE,  for  except.  So  common  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  weU-known  books,  that, 
though  now  disused,  it  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  exemplified.     See  T.  J. 

SAYE-REVERENCE.  A  kind  of  apo- 
logetical  apostrophe,  when  anything 
was  said  that  might  be  thought  filthy, 
or  indecent;  salvd  reverentid.  It 
was  contracted  into  sd'reverence,  and 
thence  corrupted  into  m>-  or  sur- 
reverence,  which  in  one  instance 
became  the  substitute  for  tbft  ^^^ 
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which  it  originally  introduced;  ae, 
"  I  trod  in  a  sa*  reverence "  drop- 
ping the  real  name  of  the  thing. 

The  third  it  a  thing  that  I  cannot  name  wel  without 
iove-reverenee,  and  yet  it  loaDdi  not  unlike  the 
■hooting  place. 

Ear.  Letter  jtrefixed  to  Metaai.  cfJjn*. 
We'd  draw  you  from  the  mire. 
Or,  sate  four  reverence^  love ;  wherein  thou  itickeat 
Up  to  the  ears.  Mom.  jr  Jul.,  act  i. 

In  the  old  quarto  it  stands  tir-reve- 
rence,  in    this    place;    and  in  two 
others,  where  the  phrase  occurs. 
In    Massinger  it    still  retains  that 
.   form; 

The  beaitliest  man,— why  what  a  grief  muit  thii  be  I 
(Sir-reverence  of  the  company)— a  rank  whoremaster. 

Verf  Womtm,  ii,  8. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  257. 
This  word  was  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient apology   for  anything   inde- 
corous : 

If  to  a  foule  discourse  thou  hast  pretence, 
Before  thy  foule  words  name  tir-reverencet 
Thy  beastly  tale  most  pleasantly  will  slip. 
And  gaine  thee  praise,  when  thou  deserrst  a  whip. 

Tayl.  W.  Poet,  ScnUer,  Epigr.  40. 
And  all  for  lore  (surreverence  love)  did  make  her  chew 
the  cudde.  Warner,  Alb.  Bngl.,  ii,  10,  p.  46. 

A  man  that  would  keep  church  so  duly :  rise  early, 
before  his  servants,  and  even  for  religious  haste  go 
nngartered,  unbuttoned,  nay  {nr-teetrence)  untruued, 
to  morning  prayer. 

Puntan,  iii,  1,  Mtdone  Sugfl.  ti,  S66. 
A  pleasant  chest,  that  kept  his  words  in  mind. 
And  heard  him  sneeze,  in  scorn  said  '*  keep  behind." 
At  which  the  lawyor,  taking  great  olfence. 
Said,  Sir,  you  might  have  oa'd  mte-reverenee. 

Haringt.  Bpig.,  i,  83. 

SAU6H,  «.    A    kind    of  l^nch,    or 
channel. 

Then  Dnlai  and  Oedaugh 
By  Ifofgany  do  drive  her,  through  her  watry  taugh. 

Drajfton,  Polfolb,,  iv,  p.  730. 

This  word  is  explained  as  above,  in 
the  margin  of  the  octavo  edition,  and 
is,  I  presume,  the  same  word  which 
is  still  used  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  for  a  drain,  or 
watercourse ;  and  is  there  pronounced 
eufi^.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Grose ; 
but  it  stands  in  Johnson  as  eough. 
SAVIN-TREE.  Juniperus  sabina,  Linn. 
Supposed  to  have  the  power  to  pro- 
cure abortion.  Lyte  says  something 
to  that  purpose  of  it. 

And  when  I  look 
To  gather  frait,  find  nothing  but  the  «aviii-Av». 
Too  frequent  in  nunnea'  orcnardi,  and  there  planted. 
By  all  ooniecture,  to  destroy  fhiit  rather. 

UidiUt.  Qmme  itfCkat,  C 1  b. 

SAYIOLO,  VINCENTIO.  The  author 
of  a  book  Of  Honour  and  Honourable 
Quarrela,  a  translation  of  which  was 
poUiahed  in  quarto,  by  Wolf,  1594. 


The  titles  of  the  chapters  on 
are  given  by  Warburton  in  a  : 
As  you  like  it,  act  ▼,  so.  4, 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  a! 
it.     He    was    of   equal    fam 
Caranza. 
SAUNCE.     See  Sans. 
SAUNCE-BELL.     See  Saints-i 
SAU  NT.       A  corruption  of  ce 
name  of  a  game.       See  Ce) 
Saint. 

At  coses  or  at  saunt  to  sit,  or  act  their  rest 
TWirrv.  on  Hawking,  in  Cnu.  Lit, 

SAW,  *.     Saying,  or  prophecy 
haps  corrupted  from  say,  or 
Dr.  Johnson  derives  it  f^om 
or  Dutch.     See  Johnson. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the 


I'll  tell  yon  an  old  mw  for*t,  over  my  chimi 

Match  at  Midm,,  O.  F 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  j«sr. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

SA.  Tarm.  i 

The  word  cannot  properly  be 
obsolete,  though  commentatoi 
thought  it  proper  to  explain  it 

tSAWCERY.  The  place  whe 
was  kept  ?  "  The  skullary  an 
eery."     Rutland  Papers,  p.  4< 

tSAWF-BOX.    A  box  of  salve. 

Brine  in  their  rooms  Bfartin  Mar-Prelate,  a 

of  holy  hony-suckles,  and  a  sauf-hoz  for  s 

consaence,  and  a  bundle  of  grapes  from  Ca 

CowUjf^e  Cutler  efCoUu 

SAY,  s.  A  species  of  silk,  or 
satin ;  from  «oye,  French. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  my 

He  clothed  was.  i^pcat.  F.  Q. 

Jack  Cade,  therefore,  insulting] 
upon  the  name  of  lord  Say  : , 

Thou  «mr,  thou  serge,  nay  thou  buckram  lor 

Their  minds  are  made  of  j^. 
Their  love  is  like  silk  changeable. 

Song  on  Wonun,  Wife  InU 
Hii  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  mg. 

Spent.  F.  q^  1 

2.  *8ay^  for  asmy,  test,  or  spe 
*'A  say,  specimen :  say  of  ti, 
iltud,  prseliba."  E.  Coles, 
to  ffive  the  say,  at  court,  was  f 
royal  taster  to  declare  the  got 
of  the  wine  or  dishes.  WhenCh 
returned  for  a  time  to  St.  Ja 
Herbert  says,  that  "  at  meals  I 
served  with  the  usual  state 
carver,  the  sewer,  cupbearei 
gentleman  usher,  doing  their 
respectively:  his  cup  was  giv 
the  knee,  as  were  the  co¥ered  d 
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the  My  MHU  given^  and  other  accas- 
tomed  ceremonies  of  the  court  ob- 
•eryed."    Herb,^  p.  109. 

Or  to  take 
tLmgti  TcnifOD,  or  stale  fowl  by  ;oar  noee. 

Mau.  Unmat.  Comh.,  iii,  1. 
A  man  that  eat 
Tluree  inches  deeper  in  the  mv,  than  L 

SidrUy,  Broth.,  iii,  p.  88. 

In  huntings  the  tay  was  taken  of  the 
▼enison  when  the  deer  was  killed,  in 
this  form : 

The  person  that  takes  My  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the 
knife  leisurely  along  the  very  middle  of  the  bellT, 
beginning  near  the  brisket,  and  drawing  a  little 
upon  it,  to  discover  how  fat  the  deer  is. 

Gtnt.  JUer.t  8to,  p.  7S. 

Ben  Jonson  uses  the  original  word 
auay : 

Ton  do  know,  as  soon 
As  the  oJMgr  is  taken.  Sad  Shtp.,  i,  6. 

And  in  Tarbervile's  Art  of  Venerie  is 
a  print  of  James  the  First,  who  was  a 
great  hunter,  about  to  take  the  auay 
of  a  deer.  The  huntsman  is  present- 
ing the  knife  to  him.  This  print  is 
copied  in  Secret  Mem.  of  James  I, 
▼ol.  i. 

tHard  hap  onto  that  huntsman  that  decrees 
Ifat  joys  for  all  his  swet,  when  as  he  sees. 
After  his  'm^,  nought  but  his  keeper*  fees. 

Lo9€lace'$  Lucasta,  1649. 

3.  Say  is  used  also  for  a  trial,  or 
effort.  To  pive  a  say  at,  t.  e.,  to 
make  an  attempt  for : 

This  feUow,  captain. 
Will  come  in  time  to  be  a  great  distiller. 
And  give  a  mjt,  1  will  not  say  directly, 
But  very  fair,  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

B.  Jons.  Alek.,  i,  8. 

Shakespeare  uses  say  for  taste,  or 
relish : 

And  that  my  tongue  some  Mf  of  breeding  breathes. 

Lear^  v,  8, 

In  the  following  example  it  evidently 
means  a  subject  for  experiments : 

Still  living  to  be  wretched. 
To  be  a  §ajf  to  Fortune  in  her  changes. 

B.  /•  n.  Kn.  ofB.  Pest.,  ir,  1. 

SAY,  V,    To  try,  in  general ;  eyen  to 
try  the  fitness  of  clothes. 

8k*  admires  her  cunning ;  and  incontinent 
'&y<f  on  berselfe  her  manly  ornament. 

8fl9.  Dm  Bturt.,  p.  822. 

Sometimes  written  sey: 

She  is  not  old  enoi^;h  to  be  locked  up 
To  j«y  new  perukes,  or  to  purge  for  rtieum. 

Wits,  O.  PL,  viii,  480. 

SAY-MASTER.  A  master  of  assay ; 
one  who  tries  the  yalue  of  metals  in 
the  Mint. 

Ifay  we  trust  the  wit. 
Without  a  MQHMwto'  to  authorise  it? 
An  the  liMi  •tcriiogr 

mriep,  VoiAtf.  H^  Spitogne. 


tSCABILONIANS. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant  fidth  were 
introduced  your  gallegascones,  your  soahHonianSt 
your  St.  Thomas  onions,  your  ruffees,  your  cuilees, 
and  a  thousand  such  new  devised  Ludfenan  trinckets. 
Quarlron  of  Reasons  of  CatkoUis  Bstigion, 
fty  That.  mU,  1600. 

tSCAFFOLD.  Used  by  bishop  Hall  in 
his  Satires  for  the  part  of  the  play- 
house which  answered  to  our  upper 
gallery.  The  scaffolderM  were  the 
modem  gods.  See  Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iii,  269,  411. 

SCALD,  J.,  from  the  older  word  scall 
(used  by  Chaucer,  and  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible),  a  disease 
on  the  skin  of  the  head.  Scurf,  or 
scabbiness.  Derived  from  skalladur^ 
bald,  Icelandic. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald. 

And,  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 

Was  over  growne  with  scurfe  and  filthy  setUd. 

Sptns.  /T  Q.,  I,  viii,  47. 

Johnson  says  from  the  verb  to  scald; 
evidently  an  error. 
SCALD,  a.  Scabby;  particularly  in 
the  head.  Hence  used  for  mean, 
shabby,  disgusting;  in  short,  a 
general  term  of  contempt. 

To  be  revenged  on  this  same  scald,  scurvy,  cogging 
companion,  the  host  of  the  garter.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  I. 
Like  lettuce  like  lips,  a  scab'd  horse  for  a  seald  squire. 

New  Cust.»  O.  PI.,  i.  267. 

Which  is  a  proverb  equivalent  to 
"like  wiU  to  like." 

Tb  fret  at  the  loss  of  a  Uttle  seaPd  hair. 

Hon.  ri.,  0.  PL,iii,269. 

For  paltry,  without  any  reference  to 
its  origin. 

Plague  not  for  a  seoTd  pottle  of  wine.     Ihid^  p.  287. 

In  these  two  instances  it  is  printed 
as  if  from  scale.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  so  in  the  original  copies ;  but  in 
the  passage  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  it  is  scall  in  the  folios. 
See  Scall. 
lb  SCALD.  To  affect  with  a  shameful 
disease,  from  the  burning  nature  of 
it. 

She's  even  setting  on  water  to  seald  such  chickens  as 
you  are.  Timon  of  Mk.,  ii,  2. 

My  three  court  codlings  that  look  parboil'd. 
As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  scalakng  house. 

Mass.  Old  Law,  iii,  8. 

f  SCALDRAG.    An  injurious  name  for 
a  dyer. 

Tor  to  be  a  laundres,  imports  onelv  to  wash  or  dresse 
lawne.  which  is  as  much  impeachment  as  to  cal  • 
justice  of  the  peare,  a  beadle ;  a  dyer,  a  scaldragy* , 
or  a  fishnKmger,  a  seller  of  gubbins. 

Ttt^Wi'tWoflwtA'Wft, 
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To  SCALE.  To  weigh  as  in  scales,  to 
estimate  aright.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  sense,  which  was  given  by  War- 
barton,  conveys  the  true  meaning  of 
the  foUowing  passages : 

Bt  this  is  your  brother  nTed,  the  poor  Mnriima 
aavmntaged,  and  the  correct  deputy  teued. 

Meat.fyr  Mft^  iii,  1. 
lahaUtellvoa 
A  iiretty  tale,  it  may  be  yon  nare  heard  it, 
Bat  since  it  serres  my  purpose,  I  will  Tentnre 
To  ieaU*t  a  little  more,  Cori4fl.,  U  !• 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  ma- 
nifest : 

But  yon  have  foond, 
ScaUng  his  present  bearing  with  his  past  IHd^  ii,  8. 

and  this  has  the  more  force,  as  oc- 
curring soon  after  in  the  same  play. 
That  it  does  also  mean  to  separate 
and  fly  ofi*,  as  $eale9  fly  frpm  heated 
metal,  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages,  which  Mr.  Steevens  cites 
for  that  purpose : 

They  would  no  longer  abide,  but  tealti  and  departed 
away.  HoUn»h.t  rol.  ii,  p.  4m. 

Wha«apon  their  troops  icaUdt  and  departed  away. 

Ibid.,  p.  630. 

The  other  passages  adduced  are  hardly 
relevant;  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
will  not  often  authorise  English 
words. 
SCALL,  9.  A  disease  in  the  skin  of 
the  head,  now  termed  a  scald-head ; 
the  proper  origin  of  the  word  Soald, 
above  noticed.  From  the  Icelandic, 
as  above.  See  Johnson.  The  word 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  tcM,  a  leprosy  on  the  head.  UtU^^  80. 

Coles  has  "  A  scall,  impetigo."  Dr. 
Mosan  treats  distinctly  on  the  seaU 
of  the  head  (p.  67.) 
SCALLION,  9.  The  species  of  small 
onion  called  a  «Aa^#;  corrupted  from 
AMcaloniiU,  Latin,  or  9ealoffna,  Ita- 
lian, because  considered  as  brought 
from  Ascalon  :  but  the  modem  name 
is  more  immediately  taken  from  the 
French  eschallotte,  now  echalote. 
Gerard  says, 

Thore  is  another  small  kinds  of  onion,  called  by 
Lobel  Jseahmtis  antiquorum,  or  tcaJUiomi;  this  hatn 
but  small  roots,  growing  manV  together.  The  leaves 
are  like  to  onions,  but  lesse.  It  seldome  beares  either 
■taike,  floure,  or  secde.  It  is  used  to  be  eaten  in 
saUads.  Joknt.  Omr^  p.  169. 

Hence  9eallian-/ae^d  should  be  inter- 
preted stinking  face ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  mlA  to  look  like  a 
sAalot : 


His  ftither's  diet  was  new  dieMeaiid 
—What  a  9tmmom^€^  lasoJ  'tist 

B.mMdFt.£m^iC 

See  T.  J. 

To  SCAMBLE,  v.   Equivalent, 

rently,  to  scramble,  which  hiu 

usurped  its  place;     and   potsi 

the  same  origin,  though  the  etyn 

is  uncertain.     See  Johnson.    A 

shift. 


But  that  the  temmUina  and  unquiet  ta 

Did  push  it  out  of  farther  quesuoa.  As 

Before  the  enemie  should  perceive  the  weab 


his  power,  which  was  not  nvat, 
upon  the  sudden.  KaoUet's  HitL,  p 

1  cannot  teU,  but  we  have  teamkUd  up 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  bng  of  6 

It  may  be  in  like  sort,  that  your  bonour  i 
olfenie  at  mj  rash  and  retchlesse  bcbanoui 
the  composition  of  this  volume,  and  much  sa 
being  «Msil/«iup  after  this  manner,  I_due  | 
See.  De^.  to 


SCAMEL.       Probably    nothing 
than  an  error  of  the  press  in  i 
sage  of  the  Tempest.     See  SsAi 
Capell  thought  it  a  cormptic 
9hatMn9. 

SCANT,     a.       Scarce,    ill    sup 
sparing. 

He's  hi  and  temU  of  breatlb  Jb 

Be  something  MomUr  of  your  maidea  |— we 

a 

Come,  eome,  know  Joy;  make  not  abvadnee . 
Tou  plains  of  that  which  thousand  wumea  wi 

Also  scanty: 

And  where  the  liout  hide  is  thin  and  tctmL 
ru  firmly  patch  it  wiUi  the  fox's  feU. 


SCANT,  also  as  a  aubatantave. 
tineas,  want. 

I've  a  sister  richly  wed, 
I'll  rob  her  ere  I'U  want, 

Nay  then,  quoth  Sarah,  thej  maj  m 
Couider  of jronr  «e««l. 

So  also  Carew : 

Uketheast. 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  attcmU,        Cited  b 

SCANT,  adv.    Scarcely,  hardly. 

And  ahe  shall  Mssi  shew  weU,  that  now  shew 


0  yes,  out  of  cry  i  by  my  troth  I  wmi  knew  h 

Sio€w^.Holidm9, 
This  done,  I  teamt  can teQ  thereat  for langbte 

■ffer^&M 

To  SCANT,  V.     To  stint,  lessen 
short. 

Therefore  I  acnU  this  breathing  eowtcay. 

MerdLFi 

The  instances  in  Shakespearean 
numerous. 
To  SCANTLE,  v.    To  become  ac 
to  lessen  in  quantity. 

She  oonld  sdl  windik  to  any  QM  ttat  vonU 
Buy  them  for  BQMj,  Siciai  thiB  to  hoU 
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What  time  she  Mated,  tie  them  in  a  thread. 

Which  ever  as  the  lea-fhrer  undid. 

They  roee  or  setmtUd,  Brmjft,  Moome.,  p.  499. 

8CANTLIN0,  9.  A  given  portion  or 
division  of  any  substance.  Now  little 
uaedy  except  as  a  technical  term 
among  dealers  in  timber,  &c. ;  a  spe- 
cimen. 

For  the  laceeei 
AhhoQch  particohur,  ihall  give  a  jomtUna 
Ofgooaorhad,itntotheKeneraL     Tro.f'Cntt^i,Z, 

8eeT.  J. 
SCA  NTLY,  adv.     Scarcely. 

Above  the  eastern  wave,  appofed  red 
Tlie  riling  ran,  yet  sctmtfy  naif  in  liaht. 

jWnufo,i,U. 
I  uantUf  am  reiolt'd,  which  way 
To  bead  my  ftnce,  or  where  imploy  the  lame. 

See  Todd. 
SCAPE,  «.,  contracted  from  escape.  In 
this  form,  when  bearing  the  same  sense 
•8  escape,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  obsolete ;  bat,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  an  escape  from  the  limits  of 
mle,  a  trick,  or  wanton  deviation,  it  is 


SaHrts. 


Ko  seapg  of  nature,  no  dietemper'd  day. 
But  toey  vill  pluck  away  ita  natural  came. 

jr./dU,iii,4 

A  misdemeanoor. 

A  Tory  pretty  bamel  Sure  tome  sctf*f  though  I  am 
not  oouiah,  yet  I  ean  read  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
in  tlM  $tap0.  WhU.  TaU.m,  8. 

Milton  has  employed  the  word : 

Then  In^  thy  aeoBct  on  namee  adored. 

i»«r.Jby.,ii,189. 

See  Todd's  notes  on  that  place. 
[A  trick,  or  cheat.) 

tWas  there  no  *i»fadning  or  the  brewer^  mi|M, 
Hot  greedie  nntner  miied  the  itrained  grape 

HtUtii 

tOaftymate, 
What  other  tctift  canrt  thou  exeogitate? 

Cktipm.  Hom.t  Hpmt  toJpoUo. 

SCAB,  «.  A  broken  precipice.  This 
says  Mr.  Henley,  on  the  following 
passage,  is  its  known  signification, 
'*in  everv  part  of  England  where  rocks 
abound.  Whence  Scarborough,  as 
Mr.  Todd  has  observed.  This  word 
oocors  in  an  unintelligible  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  which  Bowe  first  altered, 
and  most  of  the  other  commentators 
have  attempted  to  amend  by  con- 
jecture : 

I  see  that  men  make  ropee  in  such  a  $eturr§. 

That  weOl  fonake  oundvea.  JWm  WM,  It.  9. 

So  read  all  the  folios ;  which  makes 
it  very  improbable  that  it  was  an 
error  of  the  press  for  scene,  as  Mr. 
Malone  and  others  have  thought. 
The  change  of  rapes  into  hopes  aeema 


quite  necessary,  to  elicit  any  sense ; 
but,  having  made  that  change,  I  would 
leave  scarre,  or  scar,  to  stand  its 
ground,  supposing  it  to  mean  preci- 
pice, and  to  be  used  roetaphoncally 
for  extremity;  or,  as  it  might  be 
said, 

I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  rach  a  plunge, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourseiTea. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory; yet  to  go  against  the  consent 
of  four  editions,  twice  in  one  sentence, 
appears  still  less  so. 
To  SCAR,  V.  To  scare,  or  terrify. 
Minshew  has  it  instead  of  scare. 

Our  Tnlbot.  to  the  French  so  terrible  in  war. 
That  with  his  name  their  babes  they  used  to  tear. 

Drayt.  PofyM.,  xriii,  p.  1018. 

Hence  we  meet  with  scar-babe,  of 
which  I  have  not  kept  an  example; 
and  also  the  following  words,  which 
are  now  compounded  with  scare. 
SCAR-CROW.  A  figure  set  up  to 
frighten  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
Sometimes  formed  of  straw. 

Lik*Bt  a  strawne  scar-crow  in  the  new  sowne  field, 
Bear'd  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  come  to  shield. 

BaU'i  Satires,  iii.  7. 

Minshew  and  other  old  dictionary- 
writers,  have  it  in  this  form. 

Ween  you  with  scar-crows  us  like  birds  to  fright 

Syh.  Du  Bart.,  p.  886. 

SCAR-FIRE,  or  SCAREFIRE.  An 
alarm  of  fire;  the  cry,  J!re,  firet 
Herrick  has  a  short  poem,  entitled 
The  Scar-fire,  beginning. 

Water,  water,  I  desire. 

Here's  a  house  of  flesh  on  fire.  Herrick,  p.  90. 

He  has  it  also  in  the  other  form : 

From  noise  of  scare-fires  mtye  fttttt 

From  murder*,  beuedicitist  Herr.  tkaBsOaum,  p.  189. 

But  it  sometimes  meant  the  fire 
itself: 

This  jgeneral  word,  [engine]  eommunicable  to  all 
macbus  or  instruments,  use  in  this  city  hath  eon* 
fined  to  signifie  that  which  is  used  to  qmeMck  seara- 
fires.  ^titer's  Worthies,  LoHdom. 

Bells  serve  to  proclaim  a  scare/ire,  and  in  some  plaeea 
water-breaches.  Holder,  cited  by  Johnson. 

SCARAB,  s.  A  beetle ;  scarabttus, 
Latin.  Supposed  to  be  bred  in  dung, 
and  to  feed  on  it.  Mr.  Gifford,  at 
the  following  passage,  thought  the 
word  too  plain  to  require  explimation, 
and  therefore  sneered  at  Mr.  Mason 
for  explaining  it.  It  is,  however,  not 
now  common,  and  a  reader  ignorant 
of  Latin  might  be  glad  to  have  it  in- 
terpreted. 

Battening  hkateareto  in  the  dung  of  peeee. 


rtcMer.     S«  T.-oL 

rue  ai.  m.  ntaan  mpoM,  or  no 
wiraaiS  •:  1^  Tiji  pcum^  mil 
^T;  — "««  =»  irjCMi  trim  "  TboBM 
Soauri  wi?  Li  Ui(  rt^a  of  qnceii 
Matt.  j.   Li^r.  «^ ■  fiE>II coapaai 

WCWt    t^   tJV&tBUS   h^   Uw   tcMi 

S^ -^.t ^-^-        -^  II  ^  M,-||,„, 

»  rimtt  Fxllw't  TMthm,  Ycrbhirr; 
ka:  -.:  vw  fci:i«bilT  mtuh  older,  for 

i^  a't--g  c^  liu  fukx  b<[  Suf iHtl, 
«  KCR  f(oii«^  ci^in  u  pirn  to  the 

It  i«  tkc*  KMiUr  to  th«  Dtftouhirt 
lnv'Ttrb  isf  L\rrv'KP  i^w  ;  ud  «m 
ocIt  T«~^[ui«>),  cniluaaiptQRoftlM 

Ktunhaa  ^T««  tbe  Bcaaing  of  il 
thtn: 


tSCAKCB-fiOINO.    HudlyoUoMngh  1 
to  walk. 

ska  blDC   ud  Aj  ikk  taaf   I 


«-AKr,  «.      A  iilkeD   orDBineDt,  tied 

looaelj  on,  or  hnuf;  apon  any  put  of 

the  dreti,  u  ■  token  of  a  Udy'a  &Tinr. 

I     Thia  was  a  common  practice  with  th« 

gallant  knighta  of  chiTalrona  timet. 

L.  Til  but  Toor  liicl.  rir 

^t^s^^,^:!^  — *^  ***= 

MQcn  comic  apart  u  made  afterwu4^ 
from  the  wearing  of  thia  icarf  on  th 
arm.  In  two  other  plays,  the  moden 
cdittona  direct  the  ^ng  on  a  tetif, 
which,  though  not  ezpreaaed  in  tbe 
original,  ia  probably  right : 

J-itimntitjnarKUirT. 

a  Sire  biB  Uda,  wtMi. 

T.  d.  T*H  As  1  Uc  oa  Tictm;. 

8o  alao  in  the  Mad  Lorer,  t,  4. 
Sacfa  inddenta  are  common  in  oU 
nmancea  j  bnt  a  gloTc,  a  aleere,  i 
riband,  or  any  other  token  from  t 
hir  hand,  (erred  equally  well  toezoU 
the  enthoaiaatic  Talonr  of  the  weam. 
To  SCARF.  To  wear  loose  apw  tlu 
pcnmi,  like  a  uarf. 

■j  ■■  iuai  — JM  kbSBt  a«  En  lb*  ttA. 

To  corer  np,  at  with  a  bandage: 

I  GBk.  ■due  BiiU. 

&^if  tWiadscTerfpn&ldi;.      JTsd^i^L 

See  Johnson. 
SC.\BLBT  CLOTH.      Thu  wat  oDce 
supposed  to  hsTc  medicinal  properties. 
The  foUoving  ia  part  of  a  Udy's  pre- 
aniption: 

Aal  IhH,  ippliid  «ilk  ■  ti^t  urM  cUL 

It  II  reported  of  Dr.  John  Gaddesdni 
that,  by  wrapping  a  patient  in  tcailet, 
be  cured  him  of  the  tmallpoz,  with- 
out learing  so  much  aa  one  mark  in 
hii  face ;  and  be  commended  it  a*  an 
excellent  method  of  cure.  "Capiator 
•car/ef¥a^  et  inTolvatar  Tarioloius 
totaliter,  aicnt  ego  fed,  et  eat  bona 
cnra."  WiaHei/'t  Xote.  IVi  thia 
day,  1  heliere,  there  are  peraona  who 
ic^  much  on  tbe  nrtaea  of  blue 
fttmmd,  MM  (MM*  *fit  to  cora  the 
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rheamatism ;  of  equal  efficacy,  I 
presume,  with  the  scarlet  cloth  in  the 
Bmallpox. 

^SCARLETEER.  A  person  clothed  in 
acarlet?  This  nnusuai  word  occurs 
in  the  Historic  of  Albino  and  Beilama, 
1638. 

SCATH,  «.  Saxon.  Hurt,  damage,  de- 
struction. 

To  do  offence  and  9cath  in  Christendom. 

K.  Jok»t  ii,  1. 

The  substantive  usually  rhimes  to 
bath^  the  verb  to  bathe, 

Warriora,  whom  God  himaelf  elected  hath 

Hitwonibip  tme  in  Sion  to  restore. 
And  still  presenr'd  firom  danger,  harm,  and  taUk, 

Ta  work  new  woe,  and  unprovided  icaiL 

jjpau. /.  Q.,I.xii,8i. 

SCATHE,  V.  To  damage,  or  injure  by 
▼iolence.  This  word  was  used  by 
Milton.     See  Johnson. 

Ton  are  a  saucy  boy,  'tis  so  indeed  I 
^lis  trick  may  diance  to  teatht  yon. 

BCATHFUL,  a.  Destructive,  perni- 
cious. 

With  which  such  teatl^fid  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  oar  fleet, 
That  very  eDvy.  and  the  ton|;ae  of  loss, 
Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him.         Ticelftk  N.,  ▼,  1. 
So  did  they  beat,  from  off  their  native  bounds, 
Spain's  mighty  fleet  with  cannons'  natkfiU  wounds. 
NiceoW  Engtan^i  BUta,  Mirr.  Mag.,  838. 

fSCATTER.    To  drop. 

It  is  directed  to  you ;  some  love-letter,  on  my  life, 
that  Lace  hath  seatttrd. 

Tk9  Wieard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

fSCATTERGOOD.  A  spendthrift. 
The  term  occurs  in  Kendall's  Epi- 
grammes,  1577,  folio  56. 

Which  intimates  a  man  to  act  the  consumption  of 
lus  own  fortunes,  to  be  a  seatUr-good ;  if  of  honey 
colour  or  red,  he  is  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton. 

Sanderf  Fkysiognowtkt  1653. 

-f  SCE6.     A  wooden  peg. 

Which  as  the  owner  for  his  use  did  wears, 
A  nayle  or  «c^  by  chance  his  breech  did  tears. 

TayUn^i  Workti,  1630. 

fSCELLUM.    See  Sxelltjm. 
fSCIENCE.      A  shoot  of  a  tree    or 
plant. 

Surculns. ....  Ente,  greffe.    A.  gralTe,  or  »dence. 

NonuHclatar,  1685. 

fSCITE.     Situated;  dwelling. 

I'  th'  Book  of  Life  without  a  name  me  writ^ 
For  in  thy  name  alone  mine  hope  is  seU«. 

Owen's  Rtigranu  BngUihed,  IVH. 
As  in  the  skies  the  sun,  i'  th^sun  the  light, 
So  vertue's  splendor  in  thy  face  seems  tcit4.       Ibid, 

SC06AN,  SKOGAN,  or  SCOGGIN. 
Whether  there  were,  two  persons  of 
this  name,  one  John,  and  the  other 
Henry,  or  only  one,  is  a  matter  much 
disputed,  between  the  doughy  critic 


Ritson  and  Mr.  Malone  The  jests  of 
one  of  them  were  published  by  Andrew 
Borde,  physician,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  person  whom  Shakespeare 
represents  as  having  his  head  broken 
by  Falstaflf  in  bis  youth.  Ritson  will 
have  two  of  the  name. 

The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break 
8kogan*s  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a  crack, 
not  thus  high.  8  Hm.  If,  iii.  S. 

Ben  Jonson  calls  him  up,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in 
company  with  Skelton,  and  there 
clearly  describes  him  as, 

A  fine  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arts 

Of  Heory  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disniiet 

For  the  zing's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

Daintily  well. 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  flowing  verse, 

With  now  and  then  some  sense  I  and  he  was  pail 

for't. 
Regarded  and  rewarded,  which  few  poets 
Are  now  adays. 

Stowe  also  relates  that  be  sent  a  bal- 
lad to  prince  Henry,  and  his  brothers, 
"  wbile  they  were  at  supper  in  the 
Vintry.**  This  then  was  JETeitry  ;  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  accuse  Shakespeare 
of  anachronism,  fur  introducing  him 
at  that  period.  If  there  was  one  of 
the  name  also  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  as  Holinshed  asserts,  it  must 
have  been  John,  Which  of  them  was 
the  subject  of  a  coarse  epigram,  which 
the  author  (lord  Brook)  chooses  to 
call  a  sonnet,  is  uncertain.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  seems  be  had  a  wife, 
and  not  a  good  one.  Ctelica,  49. 
This  suits  best  with  what  we  know  of 
the  first,  or  Henry. 
Steele  calls  Scoggin  *'  a  droll  of  the 
last  century,"  and  humorously  pre- 
tends that  one  of  the  Staffs  inter- 
married with  a  daughter  of  his :  but 
he  was  writing  in  1709,  so  early  in 
that  century,  that  perhaps  he  might 
mean  the  16th  by  the  last;  but  even 
that  would  not  be  early  enough,  if 
Scoggin,  the  droll,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  See  Tatler,  No.  9. 
This  expression  last  century,  led  one 
worthy  editor  into  an  error,  who  says 
in  a  note  that  he  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  James  I. 
fSCOLE.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

Lanx,  Cic.  wkAimyi,  ^vybs  etiam  Eustathio  teste,  ro- 
cabulo  latitts  sumpto.  Basin  d'nn  trebucher.  The 
Mo20  of  the  balance.  M<nMMdatot;^5A^. 
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fSCOLLOP-LACES. 

With  pristine  pinnen  next  their  fkeet, 
Edg^d  round  with  ancient  seoltcp  Ituet, 
Socli  as,  my  antiquary  sars. 
Were  worn  in  old  queen  Bess's  days. 

Hudibras  Bedhvm,  1706. 

SCONCE,  9.  A  round  fortification,  or 
blockhouse;  schanU,  German. 

They  will  learn  yon  by  rote,  where  such  and  such 
■enrices  were  done ;  at  such  and  such  a  seoHce,  at 
toeh  a  breach.  Een.  V,  iii,  6. 

To  talk  of  flanks,  of  wings,  of  iconcti,  holds. 
To  see  a  sally,  or  to  give  a  charge. 

Fintr  Frentiees,  0.  PL,  ri,  470. 

2.  In  the  Malcontent,  the  editor  ex- 
plains it  a  screen : 

Enter  Mendozo,  with  a  sconce,  to  obserre  Femeze's 
entrance.  Stage  Direction  to  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

It  means,  however,  a  lantern.  See 
Minshew.  Ferneze  also  has  lights 
carried  before  him. 
A  sconse  is'  put  for  a  lantern,  in 
Holyoke's  and  the  other  old  Diction- 
aries ;  whence  it  is  still  used  for 
certain  pendent  candlesticks,  as  Mr. 
Todd  with  probability  conjectures. 

3.  A  head ;  supposed,  from  being 
round  and  strong. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  onbarbed  seonet. 

CorioL,  iii,  3. 
Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now,  to  knock 
him  about  the  teonet  with  a  dirtjr  shovel.  Haml.,  v,  1. 
Th'  inf^ued  poyson  working  in  his  teonee. 

Fansh.  Lus.f  viii,  51. 
I  say  no  more. 
But  'tis  within  this  tamee  to  go  beyond  them. 

Bum  Alley,  0.  PI.,  xii,  436. 

In  this  sense  it  is  perhaps  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  familiar  language. 
fSCOPPERELL.  A  boy's  plaything, 
apparently  something  like  our  teeto- 
tum. See  Halii weirs  Dictionary  of 
Archaisms. 

If  once  we  creepe  out  o'  th'  shells,  we  mn  from  our 
ould  loves  like  seopperflU;  weomens  minds  are 
planetary.  Sampaon^t  Vow  Breaker^  1636. 

A  SCORE,  s.  Twenty  yards;  in  the 
language  of  archers,  by  whom  it  was 
constantly  so  used.  Thus  a  mark  of 
twelve  score,  meant  a  mark  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards. 

Ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downe 
wynd  twelve  score  marke,  for  the  space  of  three 
weekes,  was  thirteen  tcor*  and  a  half;  and  into  the 
wynd,  being  not  very  great,  a  great  deale  above 
fourteen  icon.  Jtekam,  Toxopk.,  p.  215. 

Here  "downe  wynd*'  must  mean 
against  the  wind,  and  "into  the 
wynd  "  with  it,  since  the  shot  was 
longest  that  way.  The  passage  is 
obscure ;  but  it  probably  means,  that 
the  same  shot  which  at  other  times 
would  have    measured   twelve  score 


only,  then  was  thirteen  and  a  hal( 
&c.,  from  the  thinDeas  of  the  air. 
We  have  this  use  of  More  remaricahly 
exemplified  a  paee  or  two  further : 

And  this  I  perceyred  alio,  that  vyndc  fodk  Vf 
itreamea.  ana  not  holl  together,  ra  I  smU  set 
one  streams  within  a  Morr  of  me;  tlMB^  far  Ike  SBtfli 
of  two  teon,  no  snowe  would  styre.    TaupL,  p.  il". 

Thus  we  understand  air  J.  FalatafiTt 
praise  of  old  Double,  as  a  good  ahot: 

He  would  have  elapp'd  i'  th*  chmt  at  IvwIm  jc«r«.and 
carried  yon  a  forehand  ahaft  at  foorteen.  aoi  a 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  vonld  have  done  a  nsali 
heart  good  to  see.  S  Hemj  IF,  m. 

A  modern  archer  would  be  petrified 
with  aatoniahment  at  aacb  ahota ;  bat 
bowa  and  arma  both  were  stronger 
then,  and  practice  more  perfect. 
SCORPION.  It  waa  a  current  opinion 
that  an  oil,  extracted  from  the  aow- 
pion,  had  a  medicinal  power  to  core 
the  parts  wounded  by  the  ating  of 
the  animal.  The  opinion  waa  aerioualy 
maintained  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,and 
by  Moufet,  in  hia  Theatrum  Inaecto- 
rum. 

^d  though  I  ones  dfltpaiied  of  wcMMii^  HMT 

I  find  they  relish  much  of  tcorfiomM, 

For  both  have  stings,  and  both  caa  Iratt  aad  evt  tsou 

^  B.4-FLOtutm^C^mx^, 

Tii  tme,  a  Mo«yiMi*«  oil  is  said 

To  core  the  wounds  the  Termine  made. 

irii/»*r.,III.ii,LKnL 

SCORSE,  or  SCORCE.  Barter^  or  ex- 
change. The  origin  aeema  nncertain. 
Lye'a  derivation  from  eoae  aeema  im- 
probable, yet  it  ia  perhapa  right,  linee 
It  means  the  same  in  Scotch.  See 
Jamieaon.  Johnson  ia  evidently  wrong 
in  considering  it  aa  a  contraction  of 
diseauree,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  score,  &c.  Seorse,  or  aeooee, 
occurs  also  in  the  Exmoor  dialect. 
See  Grose. 

Tet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind 
And  reoompenat  them  wiUi  a  better  jmtw.* 
Weak  body  is  well  chang'd  for  mind's  radoabM  tarn. 

4mm- •^•(2^  II.  is.  K. 

To  SCORSE,  V.    To  exchange. 

This  done,  sha  makes  the  stately  daae  to  Brtt; 
And  with  the  agad  woman  dotlu  to  Mursc 

JSr«r.  Ori.Ar..U.7a 
Or  eruell,  if  thon  oanit  not,  let  na  jcorar. 
And  for  one  piaee  of  thine  my  whole  heart  take. 

Jkmift.  Idem,  8mmH  51 
In  strength  hif  eqaai,  Uo<w  for  bknr  tbcy  tcmn. 

nid^Bmti,^j0mc^f.U. 

Drayton  very  fk^nently  oaea  it. 

Will  yon  fcoarw  with  Umf   Ton  an  in  SadthSrU. 

B.  Jmi.  Bart,  iWr,  iii,  4 

He  means,  will  yon  deal  or  barter  with 
him,  will  yon  make  him  yonr  seomrwer, 
when  there  are  ao  many  more  to  try  f 


V 


The  word  occnrs  twiee  id  Spencer. 
The  fint  time  exactl;  in  thii  sense : 

Bat  Paddcl.icm  bruHd  with  ths  bin. 


r.<)..m,ii,i«. 
In  the  ucond  instance,  teorted  seemi 
ntther  to  mesa  chssed,  snd  so  hss 
been  interpreted.  Yetl  «hould  rsther 
expect  s  sense  iinslo^us  st  lesst  to 
the  other,  ss  "  forced  him  to  change . 
especisllj  ss  coursed,  which  means 
chased,  bad  jost  been  used  before 

HiH  tat  (raa  court  ka  to  tha  tittia  toanti, 
Aad  fan  llw  citUn  to  On  tcwnci  him  prat 
Ad4  Inm  tha  tonca  laU  Uu  nulria  fcmid, 
AbA  fron  tha  CMBtrifl  hack  to  prifata  fanna  ha 

(BHwA  r.q.'n.a.t. 

Obserre,  too,  that  he  had  employed 
the  anbstantiTe  in  a  correapondiog 
sense.  See  HoaaK-cooBBiR,  which 
is  cormpted  from  horte-tcourter. 

fUtrnfit  (foMBn,  qui  nnlt  cqnaa  et  pemnlat  dla- 
(nUtna.  llaqmnoa.  An  hono  actrttr:  he  tbil 
bBTMi  hone*  and  pnttcth  them  mj  acnBe  lir 
doppiJW  and  changiD|.  KimticlMtiir.lWi. 

2b  SCOTCH,  e.     To  score,  or  cut  in  a 
dight  manner. 

Wa^a  •altVi  tha  nab,  not  Ull'a  It ; 
Shan  chwe  and  be  beiaair.  MmA,  m,  S. 

ea  laatat'i  aad  notoh'd  Um  lika  ■  eaiboBadii. 

rtMUt  oat  thr  bkndie  hwcbon,  ^Hard  IhsB, 


A  SCOTCH, ».    A  alight  cut,  or  super- 
ficial wonad. 

Wall  htat  Um  Mo  knet^helaa,  I  han  lat 

Boom  Ite  A  xMcta  mm.      Jnl.  b^  Cluf.,  It,  T. 

Used  also   by  Isaac   Walton.    See 
Johnson. 
To  8C0TH.    To  clothe,  or  cover  up ; 
pronounced    teoothe.       Mason    says 
from  axiroM. 

1  ■■  I  cot  HT  bsath. 
i,  blail  thf  -'-•■•  -■- 


CachtbbglniWBUabh 


■  Bight  doth  talk. 


SCOTOMT,  t.  An  old  medical  term, 
for  a  dizuneiB,  accompanied  with 
dimness  of  sight;  from  sKorw/in, 
darkness.  Endently  a  term  much 
used,  by  its  being  so  completely 
Anglirized,  in  termination,  accent,  and 
qoantity.  The  more  learned  term, 
teotama,  has  since  superseded  it. 

Him  dD«  ba,  with  tha  iwimniu  is  hi)  haair 

jr.  O,  rir,  tla  Bin  tha  lethmt,  ha  now 

Hatk  lOit  hk  £atiBC.  B.  Jmu,  Ar,  act  L 

I  bna  sat  (ba  mt^H  in  aj  head  abaadr, 

TIm  •fUmmt,  TIB  alTtuB  isSBd, 

«>M.  01/  !■>,  Bi,  1 

See  Scotomia,  io  Blanesrd's  Lexicon 


WUktU  DitfiamrU.  ed.  1608^  p.  ITt. 

tSCOUTWATCH.  The  doty  of  ■ 
scout, 

UpoB  Utttlng  ia  (h(  tree.  Ihia  laida  thii  lie,— 

ffiitra-J'l  SfilUr  m^lMim,  lUS. 

tSCOWEB.     To  run  hard. 

.™._  i_i_  .-i.-^  my acqoiinUnce  with  my  IViebd, 

hi  KciniE  himadf  diKmerf,  beggM 

OaUn'i  Udia  Kelumtn- 

To  swarm. 

liiU  >cn(  wtth  bSK.    Kadui.  Till. 
I  wiUi  the  multinide  of  ^op,  initod 

tSCRAPE-SCALL. 

"  draw  ooto  hlDi  eTRTthiBi.  nod,  badda, 
TQa.  regardibg  Botfaiiif  faut  Uie  gainc,  a 

WMaW  DittioMU^,  ad.  1008,  p.  80. 

fSCRATCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  introduced  with  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Tsylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 

tSCRBEK,  or  SCRIKE.     A  screech. 

stridor  Kim.  tpWat  wflarat,  Plutarch.  The  letmi- 

inerait  they  laii'd  load  mwI-i  the  couri  iboiil. 

Tittil,  if  TiaiTi,  IMS. 
I  rean  lut  thli  rcUow  aboold  percdTe  her  (o  be  in 
labour,  if  he  ihould  afteo  hear  her  ktiIa. 

Ttttf  i»  gMfUiK  1814. 

fSCRIB.  What  we  now  call  a  tcru6.  a 
miser. 

ptomui  ma|ia  quam  coBdoa:  ba  la  Bona  of  thva 
miacDtbla  tcriit,  but  a  libenll  fcntieaan. 

WiUmW  mtlinuirt,  ad.  IHU,  p.  G7(. 

SCRIMEB,  a.  A  fencer;  eaerimeur. 
French. 

If  ;|oo  oppoHd  Ihem.  '      JTnil.,  h,  T. 

No  Other  inatsnce  has  been  discorered. 
SCRINE,  (.    A  writing  desk ; 
Latin.     Or  a  coffer;    from  a 

Laj  toTth  out  of  thtse  eTertuUni  wriw 
The  aBtiqa*  mllra  which  there  lie  hidilcDi 


ro8ff"bi 


SCRIP,  «.  A  sroall  bag;'  wi,par  i, 
translated  in  Luke,  i,  4.  Dr.  Johnson 
denres  it  from  the  Icelandic.  Shake- 
speare has  used  tcnp,  for  a  slip  of 
writing,  or  a  list : 

CtU  iheu  ouB  bf  nao,  Bccordiog  (0  (heterja. 

Midi.  S.Dr..  i.  1. 

SCRIPPAOE,  *.  Apparently  coined  by 
Shakespeare,  as  a  parodv  on  baggage. 

ThoQgh  not  with  b>c  and  hamgt 
let  with aerip  end  Hr^ffUfi.  Jig  I  it  liL S 

SCROYLE,  ».  A  term  of  contempt,  a 
wretch.  Johnson  conjectures  that  it 
may    be    decived    tiom    escTOMUe^ 
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French;  if  bo,  it  is  equiyalent  to 
scab. 

By  bearen,  these  $eroj/la  of  Angien  float  jaa,  Idoga. 

K.  John,  li,  2. 
To  be  a  contort  for  every  bnradrum;  banc  'em, 
seroyUs  !  there  is  nothing  in  them  in  tbe  world . 

B.  JoHS.  Bv.  Man,  i.  1. 
A  better,  prophane  rascal  I  I  cry  thee  mercy,  my  good 
$eroiU,  wast  thou?  JHd.,  Poet.,  iv,  S. 

fSCROW.     A  scroll. 

And  after  the  serow  of  tbe  edict  sent  was  unfolded, 
and  begun  to  bee  read  from  the  beginning. 

Hollaiutt  AmmianuM  MarceUinMS,  1809. 

f  SCRUB.     A  movement  of  dissent. 

Tlien  (after  a  scrub  or  a  shrug)  jon  must  conceire  he 
meetes  with  a  lawyer,  and  fitting  his  phrase  to  his 
language,  bee  assaults  him  thns,  and  joynes  issue. 

Taylor'i  JForkes,  1630. 

fSCRUPULOSITY.     For    scrupulous- 
ness. 

Cum  tuA  religione  odio  dtgnus  'es.  Thou  art  wortbie 
of  hatred  for  thy  peevish  precisenes.  1  beshrew 
thee  for  thy  tcrupvlositit  or  superstition. 

Terence  in  Bnglish,  1614. 

fTo  SCUE.     To  slink. 

And  should  thev  see  us  on  our  knees  for  blessing, 
They'd  acue  aside,  as  frighted  at  our  dressing. 

WkHinff^e  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

SCULL,  8,     A  shoal  of  fishes. 

And  there  they  fly  or  dye  like  scaled  tcuU*. 

Before  the  belching  whale.  Tro.  and  Cress.t  r,  6. 

Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  Johnson. 
Minshew  has  *'  a  scull  of  fishes/'  in 
that  sense.  It  occurs  also  as  scole, 
and  is  clearly  the  same  word  as  shoal, 
now  used.  See  Skinner,  Etym.  Voc. 
Ant. 

My  silver-scaled  sMls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 

Drajft.  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1176. 

To  SCUMMER,   or  SCUMBER.    To 
ease  the  body  by  evacuation. 

His  embleme  and  elegie  are  pretie.  and  I  have  read 
far  wittier  and  better  pende  without  the  picture  of  a 
fellow  in  a  square  cap,  acummering  at  a  pnvy. 

Ulysses  upon  Ajax,  B  6. 
Just  such  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey-hounds, 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scumber. 

Massing.  Pict.,  v,  1. 

See  Gifford,  in  loco ;  and  Jamieson. 
It  is,  possibly,  from  scum, 
SCUMMER,  s.    The  matter  evacuated 
by  stool. 

For  here  old  Ops  her  upper  face 
Is  yellow,  not  with  heat  of  summer. 
But  safironiz'd  with  mortal  scumwier. 

Musar.  Delicia,  on  Bpsom  Wells. 

This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  Epsom  waters. 
In  some  editions  printed  scumber, 
f  SCUMMER.  An  implement  for  clearing 
scum  off ;  a  skimmer. 

Spntba,  Plin.  mdicula,  Celso,  ligula,  Colum.  pro  mdi 
qua  spumam  deducimus.  et  quae  coqunntur  super  ig- 
nem  agitarous.  (nro^.  Escumoir,  espatule.  A.sentn- 
mer,  a  liidell.  Nomenctator,  1686. 

Areniun  metiris^ou  tell  how  many  holes  bee  in  a 
semmatir,  WUkals*  Diclionane^  ed.  1634^  n.  663. 


fSCUPB.  An  old  name  for  a  wood- 
cock. 

A  woodeoek  or  «eMM,  galiaago. 

mtUlt' UlUiummri*,  ed.  m  ^  >1- 

f  SCUTE.  A  very  small  coin*  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Thomaa  Nadi,  1596, 
**  worse  than  a  scute  or  a  dandiprat" 

For  sum  of  them,  that  was  wonte  to  pty  to  Us  tetfa 

his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  the  yerc,  a  scBb; 

payyth  now  to  the  kynee,  orer  that  seuU,  tyre .  ~ 

Tortesoufi  J>\g.  Mweem  sus  eAtolmie  mi  \ 


SEA-MELL,  called  alao  sea'Wuw.  A 
water-fowl,  a  small  and  commoB 
species  of  gull,  called  by  Baj  Una 
einereus.  There  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  this  to  be  the  right  reading 
in  these  lines : 


ni  bring  thee  clustring  filberdt,  and 
Young  sm-ntelts  from  the  rock. 


,fi,l 


That  is,  when  he  could  take  tbe 
young  birds,  before  they  were  able  to 
fly.  The  old  editions  read  seawiM,  i 
of  which  nothing  can  be  made.  &•-  I 
mall,  or  mell,  is  still  a  provincial  name 
for  this  bird,  which  Montagn  calli 
the  common  guU, 
SEAM,  «.  Grease,  lard,  tallowr.  Saxoo. 
Kersey  says,  ''the  fat  of  a  hog 
dried." 

The  proud  lord. 

Who  bastes  his  arrogance  with  hu  own  stmm. 

Tro. and  Qrtm^%^ 

Johnson  quotes    an    instance  from 
Dry  den's  Virgil.    See  to  Ensbax.  It 
is  given  by  Grose  as  a  aouthem  word. 
SEAR,  a.    Dry,  withered.     Saxon. 

Old  age 
Which,  like  tear  trees,  is  sddom  ■ecu  affected. 

B.  and  m.  Wit  «n7AoH/  Mm^  ni.  I 
If  y  body  badding  now  no  more ;  »emr  winter 
Hath  seai'd  that  sap  up.      Ibid.,  Morn.  Tkamss,  u,  S. 
Noone-day  and  minnignt  shall  at  once  be  aeeae; 
Trees,  ai  one  time,  shall  be  both  sere  and  greeae. 

Herriek,f.tk 
Yet  shall  thy  i^  be  shortly  dry  and  «Mr. 

2)rwyl.Xe{.,ii,B.188». 

SEAR,  as  a  substantive.  A  state  or  dry- 
ness. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  ydlow  leaf.      JCmIl,  t.  S. 

Hence  to  sear,  still  in  use,  is  to  diy 
up  a  wound  by  the  force  of  fire.  So 
sear'd  is  used  as  an  epithet  for  age, 
meaning  dried : 

So  beauty  peep*d  through  lattice  of  mas^d  age. 

SUHsp.  Ccmml.^si  Lam. 

fSEARCE.     A  strainer ;  a  fine  sieve. 

A  scarce  or  MorMT.to  trie  out  the  flue  pooldo,  inctr- 
niculum.  Witk*Ur  IHcttomarie,  ed.  1S06.  p.  187. 

Take  al  these  and  make  then  into  mnrder.  andaearte 
them  tlirouffh  a  scarcer,  and  drink  theot  in  white 
wine  or  gooa  ale  lirrt  and  iMt 
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All  the  mi  Biiitt  be  puMd  throosii  a  fine 

Tht  CotttUmt  ^Kmft  CMet  JTmhmJ;  1878. 

8EARCHANT. 

Hit  eofontouuiee  did  ihow  the  eeme. 

In  9§urekamt. 
8m99<iftk$  Lomion  PrmUlMt,  p.  79. 

-SEARCHER.  An  old  term  for  a 
farmer  of  the  customs. 

Pennier  de  feme  pnblicque.  A  Mtaxktr  or  cmtomer : 
tbe  kings  or  qoeenee  farmer  or  oommonwealthi 
xeveaaea.  NomencUUor,  168S. 

"SEARBD.    Secured,  protected. 

He  vievet  the  place,  and  flndt  it  itroDfrly  semnd. 
Motto  be  wou  07  annes,  but  skal'd  by  slight. 

Hej/wMtTs  TroU  BritoMiea,  1709. 

SECONDS,  in  a  duel.  They  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fight  as  earnestly 
as  the  principals.  This  obligation  is 
expressed  at  large  in  the  following 
passage: 

Good,  my  lord. 
Let  me  pfrerent  yoar  farther  oonjantioiis 
To  raise  ray  spirit.    I  know  this  is  a  challenge 
To  be  dehrered  onto  Orieans'  hand. 
And  that  my  ondertakiug  ends  not  there* 
Bat  I  must  he  yonr  iecondy  and  in  that 
Hot  akme  search  yonr  enemy,  measure  weapooi, 
Bat  stand  in  all  yoor  hazards,  as  oar  bloods 
Ban  in  the  self  same  veins;  in  which,  if  I 
Better  not  yoor  opinion,  as  a  limb 
That's  putrified  and  useless,  ent  me  off. 
And  underneath  the  galtows  bury  it. 

Fl.  Hon.  Jf.  FortmUf  iii,  1. 

There  is  a  duel  on  the  stage,  in  Shir- 
ley's tragedy  of  the  Cardinal,  in  which 
both  the  seconds  are  killed  before  the 
principals.  One  second  is  killed  by 
the  other.  It  is  then  considered  as 
two  to  one  against  the  principal,  who 
has  lost  his  second;  but  he,  instantly 
dispatching  his  adversary's  second, 
exclaims. 

Commend  me  to  my  Mend,  the  seales  are  even. 

Cardiiudt  act  iv. 

That  is,  to  the  second  killed  before. 
In  the  39th  number  of  the  Tatler, 
Steele  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of 
how  it  became  a  custom  for  seconds 
to  fight ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  in- 
tention of  writing  historical  fact,  in 
that  place. 
SECT,  s.  Seems  to  be  erroneously 
used  for  sex,  as  it  is  sometimes  even 
now  by  incorrect  speakers. 

80  are  all  her  $9ctt  if  once  they  are  in  a  calm  they  are 
■ick.  2irm./F;ii,A 

So  Middleton : 

Tis  the  easiest  art  and  canning  for  oar  Met  to  coan- 
terfeit  sick.  iitd  World,  0.  PI.,  t,  889. 

And  of  thy  house  ther  mean 
To  make  a  nunnery,  where  none  but  their  own  ^ei 
May  enter  in.  Jnt  of  MaUa,  0.  PL,  viii,  p.  839. 

Several  other  instances  are  given  by 
Mr.  Steevena  on  the  above  passage  of 
Shakespeare. 


In  Othello  it  is  used  for  section,  or 
catting ;  unless  it  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
conjectures,  an  error  of  the  press  for 
set, 
SED6ELY  CURSE,  prov.  A  coarse 
and  horrible  imprecation,  recorded  by 
Bay  among  the  proverbs  of  Stafford- 
shire. Several  of  our  old  dramatists 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion. 

A  Se^fy  enne  light  on  him,  which  i^  Pedro^ 
The  fiend  ride  through  him  booted  and  spurred 
With  a  sythe  at  his  back. 

B.  and  FL  Ikmsr  Ttmedt  ▼,  8. 

Here  it  is  printed  in  the  old  editions 
Seagley^  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

Now  the  Seiglif  eun§  upon  thee 
And  the  neat  fiend,  Iec. 

Ooblitu,hf8uekUma,O.Yl,x,l9b, 

Massinger  has  eiven  it  to  the  Scotch : 

May  the  great  fiend,  lie.— as  the  Scotchman  says. 

City  Mudam,  ii,  S. 

fSEEKERS.  The  name  of  a  reUgious 
sect. 

I  hare  told  you,  said  the  marquess,  that  the  word  it 
self  sayes  nothing.  Then,  said  the  gentleman,  there  is 
a  perswasire  spirit  that  directs  erery  man  and  leads 
them  into  all  truth  who  are  seekers  of  her  meerly 
for  love  of  her  self.  Indeed,  said  the  marquess,  I  hare 
heard  of  such  a  sect  that  is  newlv  sprung  up,  who  ko 
under  the  name  of  Seekers,  but  I  haa  rather  be  on  the 
finders  side.  To  which  the  gentleman  made  answer. 
Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

Apoihegme  of  the  Sari  of  Worcester,  1M9. 
SeeJtert  and  singers  next  took  pains 
T*  approach  religion's  poor  remains. 

Hudibroi  Redivina,  1706. 

To  SEEL,  V.  To  close  the  eyelids 
partially  or  entirely,  by  passing  a  fine 
thread  through  them ;  siller^  Fr. 
This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they 
became  tractable. 

Baring  taken  a  fanloon  yon  must  nel  her,  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  the  seeling  shickens.  the  faulcon  may 
be  able  to  see  what  provision  is  straight  before  her^ 
and  be  sure  you  seethtx  not  too  hard. 

OeiU.  BeereaiUm, 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  dose  the 
eyes  in  any  way : 

Come,  eeelin^  nieht, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitifU  aay. 

JfM«eM,  iii,]. 
Mine  eves  no  more  on  Tanity  shall  feed. 
But  eeeled  up  with  death,  shidl  hare  their  deadly  meed. 

Spent.  /.  Q.,  1,  Tii,  3S. 
He  shall  for  this  time  onlj  be  eeeFd  up 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  he  may  only 
Bee  heaven,  and  think  whither  he  is  going. 

B.amdFl.Phil.,y,\. 

It  was  sometimes  effected  by  passing 
a  small  feather  through  the  lids,  to 
which  allusion  is  probably  made  in 
these  lines : 

No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid,  eeel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  active  instruments— 
^Let,  kc.  Othello,  i,  8. 

It  was  a  common  notiou^  tbal  \1  ^ 
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Hence  naed  aa  a  term  of  reproach  i 

Ha,  Tttn  fHnli, 
im  tbBiiiler  jon  to  pion.         B.  foot.  Jtelitm,  I, 

A  tittle  lower,  he  adds  : 

TfaQSTumin.  hire  I  U'en  tliB  mt  oCdimEl 


nutUr^tijKiDUi 


Kpleuiii«>, 


B  edition. 


B^  OHdn,  ninry  amd  TJieod., 

In  this  place  it  is  printed  leraig  in 
Seward  and  Symp BO 
Drayton  has  tearabi 

Up  la  IDT  pilch  UD  cniniuiii  jvacmcoi  nita, 
I  lonu  iQ  anhlj  duDg-lvtd  ihtiHu. 

iite,  %»>(  SI. 

Searahte  n  also  in  Beaumoot  and 
Fletcher.  See  Todd. 
SCARBOROUGH  WARNING,  pve. 
That  is,  a  sudden  sarpriae,  or  no 
warning  at  all.  Thii  prorerb,  says 
Ray,  took  ite  original  from  "Tbonaa 
8t^ord,'who  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  a.  155?,  witha  amall coioiiany 
Bciid  on  Scarborough  castle  (utterly 
destitute  of  proTiaion  for  reiiitance) 
before  the  townsmen  had  the  least 
notice  of  his  approach."  Rtty, 
p.  263. 

Tli«J  Iddkfl  tJifliB  to  1  fort,  with  fnch  snuUtRUDn 
Aa  In  H  Staritrtm  mmiiv  ^tl  hid  Icunn. 

Ray's  account  oi  Scarborough  warning 
ia  from  Fuller's  Worthie^  Yorkshire! 
but  it  wat  probably  mach  older,  for 
in  a  ballad  written  by  J.  Heywood,  on 
the  taking  of  that  place  by  Stafford, 
a  more  probable  origin  is  given  to  the 
proverb : 

^lii  term,  Sarioroit  mcmtnj,  ptw  (hib(i  p 
Bj  Lulj  binpDi,  for  null  mbtir;lli«ut 

Blreighl  hE  wu  uiut  up.  wh«ie>«  he  »  ™i 

Sari.  Miic,  I,  ^K,  ei.  FuL 

It  is  thus  similar  to  the  Devonshire 

proverb  of  Lydfosb  law;    and  va» 

only  re-appUed,  ontbatcaptureofthc 

place. 

Fnttenham  g^vea  the  meaning  of  it 

thus: 

klliiwiiiK  no  loput  or  deli; ' 


ilo  upon  Scarhomffk  w 


ksovtk  ud  tmilod  at 


■wWliydid  not  aijfntkx  no,  but »  buwIbio, 
M  no  Mumil  it  Hamhit  be  pntennitM,  wbkfc 
albnwlM  I  aighlhiTo  brttar  maoiibCTid. 

UlUrwrUlmfitm  Comrt,  \»lkJa.,\ 
l)rIUyirMa*r  '-  -"-'- 


fSCARCB-GOING.    Hardlroldaioo^ 
to  walk. 

WhaiH  UiT  blood  it  dride.  thT  Tinm  wntoJ. 


sss' 


BcAret-foeimg  baja  will  bcldune  thoo  witb  ft'—pt^ 
n>  iVmr  Milm-crrl-imt.  1<(A  "S. 

SCARF,  t,  A  sUkeo  ornament,  tied 
loosely  on,  or  hung  apon  any  part  cJ 
the  dress,  as  a  token  of  a  lady's  hvonr. 
This  was  a  common  practice  with  the 
gallant  knights  of  chivalrana  timet. 

6,  IaIj.  jaar  tcarf*t  Ulen  down. 

I-  Tit  bnt  jaai  Inck,  lb. 
And  loa  pnofe  Ibt  inutRU  nut  tiU  thatOt; 

"     V»W>I.ITO./K..  r,Ei,L 

Much  comic  sport  is  made  afterward^ 
from  the  wearing  of  this  scarf  on  die 
arm.  In  two  other  plays,  the  modern 
editions  direct  the  ^ng  on  a  temif, 
which,  though  not  ezpresaed  in  the 


original,  is  probably  right : 

J.  A  brouf  for  yoat  koJdicr. 


■<S^^,I,L 


r.  A.  Tbu  do  I  tie  on  lictoir. 

So  also  in  the  Mad  Lover,  i 
Such  incidents  are  common  in  old 
romances  ;  but  a  glove,  a  sleeve,  a 
riband,  or  any  other  token  from  a 
fair  hand,  served  equally  well  to  ezdte 
the  enthusiastic  valonr  of  the  wearer. 
To  SCARF.  To  wear  loose  upon  the 
person,  like  a  scarf, 

Ut  M-gnn  mi^  ibont  B«  In  Iho  diA. 

To  cover  np,  as  with  a  bandage : 

Cocjo,  kcUdh  Dipfat, 
ScBtfofOiiatiaiteiapuliiiiij-      MmA,^!. 

See  Johnson. 
SCARLET  CLOTH.     This  wn  once 
■apposed  to  have  medicinal  propertiea. 
The  following  is  part  of  a  Ud/a  pre- 
scription ; 

Aad  tbeM,  ^ipUid  wUb  1  ri(bt  (cvM  (Ul. 

It  is  reported  of  Dr.  John  Gaddesden 
that,  by  wrapping  a  patient  in  scarlet, 
he  cured  him  of  the  smallpox,  with- 
out leaving  so  much  as  one  mark  in 
his  face ;  and  he  commended  it  as  an 
excellent  methodof  cure.  "Capiatnr 
tearUtum,  et  involvatnr  miolosus 
totaliter,  sicut  ego  feci,  et  eat  bona 
cnra."  WAalUf't  N»U.  To  thii 
day,  I  believe,  there  are  penona  who 
rely  much  on  the  Tirtuaa  of  Mm 
Jbnutet,  MM  timm  dyd,  to  am  dw 
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rheumatiBm ;    of  equal   efficacy,  I 

presame,  with  the  scarlet  doth  in  the 

Bmallpox. 
fSCARLETEER.    A  person  clothed  in 

scarlet?    This  unusual  word  occurs 

in  the  Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama, 

1638. 
8CATH,  «.  Saxon.    Hurt,  damage,  de- 

Btruction. 

To  do  offence  and  seatk  in  Chriitendoni. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 

The    substantiYC  usually  rhimes  to 
bath,  the  verb  to  bathe. 

WuTion,  whom  God  himtelf  elected  hiUi 

Hieworahip  true  in  Sion  to  restore. 
And  ftill  prcMnr'd  from  danger,  harm,  and  9catk, 

Fairf.  Tasto,  i,  n. 
lb  woric  mew  woe,  and  unprovided  teaih, 

Sp€tu.F.Q.,l»jii»ii. 

SCATHE,  0.  To  damage,  or  injure  by 
violence.  This  word  was  used  by 
Milton.    See  Johnson. 

Yon  are  a  eancy  hoy,  tia  lo  indeed  1 
This  trick  may  chance  to  ioUhs  yon. 

Rom.andJul^itB. 

8CATHFUL,  a.  DestructiYc,  perni- 
cious. 

With  whidi  raeh  tealkjnl  grqmle  did  he  make 
With  the  moat  noble  bottom  of  oar  fleet, 
That  Tery  eoTy,  and  the  ton^  of  loea, 
Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him.         Tiodftk  N.,  t,  1. 
So  did  they  beat,  from  off  their  native  bounds, 
foain*!  mighty  fleet  with  cannons'  tetUkful  wounds. 
Wuxol^  BngUm^M  BUma,  Mlrr.  Mag^  8SS. 

tSCATTER.    To  drop. 

It  is  directed  to  you;  some  love-letter,  on  my  life, 
that  Luce  hath  seatUrd. 

Tkt  Wizard,  a  PUy,  1640.  MS. 

fSCATTERGOOD.  A  spendthrift. 
The  term  occurs  in  Kendall's  Epi- 
grammes,  1577,  folio  56. 

Which  intimates  a  man  to  act  the  consumption  of 
hia  own  fortunes,  to  \te  ti  umiUr-ffood  j  if  of  honey 
colour  or  red,  he  is  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton. 

Sender^  Fhynognomii,  1653. 

-fSCEG.    A  wooden  peg. 

Which  as  the  owner  for  his  use  did  weare, 
A  navle  or  nui  by  chance  his  breech  did  teare. 

Taylcr's  Worka,  1630. 

fSCELLUM.    See  Skslluh. 
fSCIENCE.     A  shoot  of  a  tree    or 
plant. 

Surculus. ....  Ente,  greffe.    A  graffe,  or  scUnee. 

NomenckUor,  168S. 

fSCITB.    Situated;  dwelling. 

I'  th'  Book  of  Life  without  a  name  me  write, 
Woi  in  thy  name  alone  mine  hope  is  uUe. 

Owen's  Bpigrami  Engtuhed,  1677- 
As  in  the  skies  the  sun,  i'  th^sun  the  liglit. 
So  vertue's  splendor  in  thy  face  seems  tdt*.       Ibid, 

SC06AN,  SK06AN,  or  SC066IN. 
Whether  there  were,  two  persons  of 
this  name,  one  John,  and  the  other 
Henry,  or  only  one,  is  a  matter  much 
disputed,  between  ih»  doughty  critic 


Ritson  and  Mr.  Malone  The  jests  of 
one  of  them  were  published  by  Andrew 
Borde,  physician,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  person  whom  Shakespeare 
represents  as  having  his  head  broken 
by  Falstaff  in  his  youth.  Bitson  will 
have  two  of  the  name. 

The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him  break 
8kogan*$  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  be  was  a  crack, 
not  thus  high.  S  Hen.  If,  iii.  9. 

Ben  Jonson  calls  him  up,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in 
company  with  Skelton,  and  there 
clearly  describes  him  as, 

A  fine  gentleman,  and  a  master  of  arte 

Of  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disroisM 

For  the  seine's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

Daintily  welL 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  flowing  verse. 

With  now  and  then  some  sense  I  and  he  wm  pail 

for*t. 
Segarded  snd  rewarded,  which  few  poeta 
Are  now  adays. 

Stowe  also  relates  that  he  sent  a  bal- 
lad to  prince  Henry,  and  his  brothers, 
"while  they  were  at  supper  in  the 
Vintry."  This  then  was  ^mry  ;  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  nccuse  Shakespeare 
of  anachronism,  fur  introducing  him 
at  that  period.  If  there  was  one  of 
the  name  also  in  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time,  as  Holinshed  asserts,  it  must 
have  been  John,  Which  of  them  was 
the  subject  of  a  coarse  epigram,  which 
the  author  (lord  Brook)  chooses  to 
call  a  sonnet,  is  uncertain.  Which- 
ever it  was,  it  seems  he  had  a  wife, 
and  not  a  good  one.  Ceelica,  49. 
This  suits  best  with  what  we  know  of 
the  first,  or  Henry, 
Steele  calls  Scoggin  *'  a  droll  of  the 
last  century,"  and  humorously  pre- 
tends that  one  of  the  StaJ^s  inter- 
married with  a  daughter  of  his :  but 
he  was  writing  in  1709,  so  early  in 
that  century,  that  perhaps  he  might 
mean  the  16th  by  the  last;  but  even 
that  would  not  be  early  enough,  if 
Scoggin,  the  droll,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  See  Tatler,  No.  9. 
This  expression  last  century,  led  one 
worthy  editor  into  an  error,  who  says 
in  a  note  that  he  belonged  to  the  reign 
of  James  I. 
tSCOLE.  The  dish  of  a  balance. 

Lanx,  Cic.  9kitmy$,  Cvybt  etiam  £uststhio  teste,  to- 
cabttlo  latius  sumpto.  Basin  d'un  trebuch«c.  XV\« 
Noieofthcbalinoa.  l!i<nMMMAov;v>KSk. 
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fSCOLLOP-LACES. 

With  priitine  pinoen  next  their  ftteet, 
ISdg'd  round  with  ancient  teoilop  tacei, 
Sueb  u,  my  antiquary  aari, 

Were  worn  in  ola  queen  Bess's  days.  ^ 

Hudibnu  RetUfMUt,  1706. 

SCONCE,  s.     A  round  fortification,  or 
blockhouse;  schantz,  German. 

They  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  such  and  inch 
■ervices  were  done ;  at  such  and  such  a  scoHCft  at 
such  a  breach.  Ben.  F",  iii,  o. 

To  talk  of  flanks,  of  winpi,  of  $conc4»t  holds. 
To  see  a  sally,  or  to  give  a  charge. 

FbHr  Prentices,  O.Yl»yi,  4,70. 

2.  In  the  Malcontent,  the  editor  ex- 
plains it  a  screen : 

Enter  Mendozo,  with  a  sconce,  to  obser?e  Femese's 
entrance.  Stage  Direction  to  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

It  means,  however,  a  lantern.  See 
Minshew.  Ferneze  also  has  lights 
carried  before  him. 
A  Bconse  is'  put  for  a  lantern,  in 
Holyoke's  and  the  other  old  Diction- 
aries ;  whence  it  is  still  used  for 
certain  pendent  candlesticks,  as  Mr. 
Todd  with  probability  conjectures. 

3.  A  head ;  supposed,  from  being 
round  and  strong. 

Most  I  go  shew  them  my  nnbarbed  seomee. 

Coricl.,  iii,  3. 
Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knaye  now,  to  knock 
liim  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirtjr  shorel.  Uaml.,  v,  1. 
Th'  infused  poyson  working  in  his  sconce. 

^  FaiwA.XM.,Yiii,61. 

I  say  no  more. 
But  *tia  within  this  teonee  to  go  beyond  them. 

Bum  Alley,  0.  PI.,  xii.  486. 

In  this  sense  it  is  perhaps  still  occa- 
sionally used  in  familiar  language. 
fSCOPPERELL.  A  boy's  plaything, 
apparently  something  like  our  teeto- 
tum. See  Halliweirs  Dictionary  of 
Archaisms. 

If  once  we  creepe  out  o'  th'  shells,  we  ran  from  our 
ould  lores  like  seopperells;  weomens  minds  are 
planetary.  Sampson's  Fow  Breaker,  1636. 

A  SCORE,  s.  Twenty  yards;  in  the 
language  of  archers,  by  whom  it  was 
constantly  so  used.  Thus  a  mark  of 
twelve  score,  meant  a  mark  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards. 

Ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the  downe 
wyud  twelre  score  marke,  fur  the  space  of  three 
weekes,  was  thirteen  score  and  a  half;  and  into  the 
wynd,  being  not  very  great,  a  great  deale  above 
fourteen  score.  Jsckam,  Toxopk.,  p.  216. 

Here  "downe  wynd"  must  mean 
against  the  wind,  and  "into  the 
wynd  "  with  it,  since  the  shot  was 
longest  that  way.  The  passage  is 
obscure ;  but  it  probably  means,  that 
the  same  shot  which  at  other  times 
would   have    measured   twelve  score 
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only,  then  was  thirteen  and  a  hal^ 
&c.,  from  the  thinness  of  the  air. 
We  have  this  use  of  score  remarkably 
exemplified  a  page  or  two  farther : 

And  this  I  perceyved  also,  that  wynde  goirtk  by 
strealnes,  and  not  holl  together.     F^  I 


one  streame  within  a  score  of  me ;  then,  for  tha  ^ps^ 
of  two  score,  no  snowe  would  styre.    Toxofk.,  p.  S17. 

Thus  we  understand  air  J.  FalstaflTs 
praise  of  old  Double,  as  a  good  shot : 

He  would  have  clapp'd  i'  th*  dout  at  tveloe  mow,  and 
carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  at  foorteen,  and  a 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  nanl 
heart  good  to  see.  S  Hemrf  IV,  ia. 

A  modern  archer  would  be  petrified 
with  astonishment  at  soch  ahota ;  but 
bows  and  arms  both  were  stronger 
then,  and  practice  more  perfect. 
SCORPION.  It  was  a  current  opinion 
that  an  oil,  extracted  from  the  scor- 
pion, had  a  medicinal  power  to  cure 
the  parts  wounded  by  the  sting  of 
the  animal.  The  opinion  was  seriously 
maintained  by  sir  Kenelm  Digby,aDd 
by  Moufet,  in  his  Theatrum  Inaecto- 
rum. 

^d  though  I  onct  despaired  of  wobji^  mm 
I  find  they  relish  much  of  seorfioms. 
For  both  nave  stings,  and  both  can  hwft  ■■<  em  toa 

B.^FL(huami^fa,atit. 
Tis  tme,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
Tb  core  the  wounds  the  vermine  mate. 

i7«M<t*r.,III,ii,LH8iL 

SCOBSE,  or  SCORCE.  Barter,  or  ex- 
change. The  origin  aeema  uncertain. 
Lye's  derivation  from  cote  aeems  im- 
probable, yet  it  is  perhaps  right,  sinoe 
It  means  the  same  in  Scotch.  See 
Jamieson.  Johnson  is  evidently  wrong 
in  considering  it  as  a  contraction  of 
discourse,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  scors,  &c.  Scorse,  or  seoaee, 
occurs  also  in  the  Exmoor  dialect 
See  Grose. 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  Us  miad 
And  reoompenst  tiiem  with  a  better . 
Weak  body  is  well  chang'd  for  mind's : 

Sp€ms.F.Q.,U.a,ii. 

To  SCORSE,  V.    To  exchange. 

This  done,  she  makes  the  stately  dame  to  li|^|. 
And  with  the  aged  woman  cloths  to  Moras. 

Bar.OrLf^.,XM,lS. 
Or  cruell,  if  than  canst  not,  let  ns  sesrar. 
And  for  one  piaeo  of  thina  my  whole  heart  take. 

DrwfLIdMt^SomneiH. 
In  strength  his  eoeal.  Mow  for  blow  they  sasrst. 

IhU^Bati,^J,me^^tL 

Drayton  very  firequently  naei  it. 


[ 


Will  yon  scoarMwiOihtaif   Ton  tie  in  ahrithAeM. 

B.  Jcmc  Bmti.  Air,  iii.  4 

He  means,  will  yon  deal  or  barter  with 
him,  will  y 00  naiake  him  your  Bcwrser, 
viU^n  there  are  to  many  mora  Co  try  f 


vord  ocean  twioe  in  8p«i»er. 
nt  time  exactly  ia  thii  lenM 

ridfi].  Km  bnuHd  with  tlu  blow. 
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i  aecand  initance,  aeoraed  eeeme 
'  to  mean  chased,  and  bo 
nterpreted.  Yet  I  should  rathei 
t  a  seoBe  analogouB  at  least  to 
her,  as  "  forced  him  to  change ;" 
ally  aa  courted,  which  mea 
1,  had  jiiBt  been  used  before : 

n  tium  coar(  he  tc  the  eilti«  coaned, 

m  Ibe  lovnta  into  the  cmnlrie^ined, 
3D  thfi  cotmtrifl  b«ek  to  luiTAtfl  ftnzu 
r«A  F.<l..-n.a, 

n,  too,  that  he  had  employed 
ibBtantive  in  a  corrcBponding 
See  HoBsE-couRSBB,  which 
"upted  from  horte-tcouMo: 


bono  and  piittelb  Uitm  ivii  tanina  bj 

rCH,  V.     To  score,  at  cut  io  a 

manner. 

r<^t  Mrfa-J  (bt  mit,  ast  kUTd  it , 
<mtaib,bBKU.                   MJt^ai.i 
Ji'i  ud  lutch'd  bna  like  ■  caiboiula. 

nt  thr  bh»di.  f.«b<»,  dutud^^  **' ' 

-ilb  thug  but  hll  us;  1  lUnnidi  lud^ 

WW  tb.  b»,«.  of  «D|^  .  teMMdb™^ 

CH,  «.     A  fdight  ca^'  or  anper- 
roand. 

■t  Ukd  iDlo  boeb^botaa,  I  tun  jit 

>  BI  KMcIh  Bon.       AjU.miiiCt~m,il.1. 

also   by  Isaac   Walton.    See 

TH.    To  clothe,  or  corer  np ; 
inced   tooothe.      Mbboq   says 

And  en  I  nt  bit  bmlb. 
tut  In  muUe  bkcl  tbe  niihl  doth  HnU. 

Timk.  Jn.,  B.  iii,  p.  IM. 

fY,  a.  An  old  medical  term, 
dixzineiB,  accompanied  with 
M  of  sight ;  from  anoTUfia, 
3*B.  Evidently  a  term  much 
by  its  being  so  completely 
ized,  in  termination,  accent,  and 
ty.  The  more  learned  term, 
a,  has  since  aaperseded  it. 

a  be  iilth  Iba  (wtuDliic  in  biibudr 
r,  til  pvt  the  ttotomy,  be  now 
ItUilielitii;.  B.Jamt.FU.uil 

Dt  tbe  teatiimf  [n  mr  b«d  ibeadj, 
M«eT»  job  aU  Idth  nnmd, 

J(«(.OM£_,  111,1 

otofflu),  in  Blaocard's  Lezican 


I  fane  leul  tb:i  I 


VIMaJC  OcAaurii,  tdlKB,  p.  ITI. 

tSCOUTWATCH.  The  duty  of  k 
acout. 

UF<n  IV>tiDg  in  tbe  tree.  Ihii  niide  Ibii  lie,— 

BryvuBd-i  Srid^'luOi  IKi.  Iii*. 

fSCOWEa.     To  run  hard. 

Tit  ledf  fladlnt  "))'  ■Hnuinun™  with  bt  Mend, 
MBT'rfaff;  ud  beMaDt[)iiinKlfdiwxiTeiM,bcQ4 

£■■(»'!  ZaAa  Ueaatn. 

■\To  SCRALL.     To  swarm. 

&Dd  tbe  rlier  ebidl  tent  Titb  mp.  AoAu,  TiiL 
Tbe  nm  jcnxU  with  tbe  mnltitiide  of  ftM,ia>taMl 
grUw.  ru^ui. 

tSCRAPE-SCALL. 

TbU  wiU  dn>  ula  bin  eruTthmi,  (ood,  bidte. 
precioiu.  Tile,  rcf  irdinf  nothiiit  but  tbe  game,  > 

"  WUI^aMotum;  ed.  IMS,  p.  80. 

fSCBATCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  introduced  with  other* 
in  the  Workea  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 

fSCBEEK,  or  SCRIRB.    A  scrnch. 

SDJdoi' eoiK  TpCigiH  apfovt.  PlaMnb.  lie  uTWiK 
wnoieaofieure.  ItTMnclHsr.  UW. 

Wbenal  laei  nii'd  land  xiwii  tbe  eoait  aboiiL 

Tirfil,  tf  Vittrt,  USl. 

I  KTcdTe  her  to  be  1« 

.jTtmct  im  AtrKlb,  1(U. 

fSCRIB.     What  we  now  caU  a  aerub.  a 

fouB  emuliB:  be  ii  mw  et  ttne 

,  hoi  e  libenll  Hntletmi. 

mijUV  KtliSimn,  ed.  IIM,  p.  t7(. 

SCRIMBB.  «.  A  fencer;  etermeKr, 
French. 

The  wrfnun  ot  their  nalhn. 
He  ewore,  hid  Deither  maUoii,  (niid,  »r  ere. 
If  j«  oppoud  tbcm.  fioJ.,  It,  7, 

No  Other  instance  has  been  discovered. 

SCRINE,  a.    A  writing  desk ;  amniwin, 

Latin.     Or  a  coffer;    from  aeryn,  a 

The  enliqu  nlln  whub  there  lie  hiddn  etOl. 

*««. /.  e.,liitJ0d,,8t»B.». 

SCRIP,  a.  A  small  bag;  Tiiipav  is  so 
translated  in  Lulce,  1, 4.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  the  Icelandic.  Shake- 
speare has  used  acrip,  for  a  slip  of 
writing,  or  a  list : 

Cell  IhH  ou  bj  miB,  icsotdiDE  to  Iheicne. 

MU,.  N.  Br,  i.  a. 

BCRIPPAGE,  a.  Apparently  coined  by 
Shakespeare,  as  a  parody  on  baggage. 

Tbaa[h  Dol  Kith  big  uAbtfoat, 
Tet  *ith  ecrip  end  miffaft.  Jiy.l.  it,  10. 1. 

8CR0YLE,  «.  A  term  of  conUmpt,  a 
wretch.  Johnson  conjectures  that  it 
may    be    deiucd    titjm    ucrmwUc, 
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French ;   if  8o,  it  is  eqniyalent  to 
scab. 

By  heaTOD,  these  seroyUs  of  AngieTB  floot  yon,  Idngt. 

K.  John,  li.  2. 
To  be  a  consort  for  erery  hnmdmm;  hans  'em, 
serojfUt !  there  is  nothing  in  them  in  the  world. 

B.  JoM.  Ev.  Man,  i,  I. 
A  better,  prophane  rascal  1  I  cry  thee  merer,  myjgood 
tcroiU,  wast  thon?  Ibid.,  Poet^  vr,  3. 

fSCROW.     A  scroll. 

And  after  the  $er<nD  of  the  edict  sent  was  nnfolded, 
and  begun  to  bee  read  from  the  banning. 

Holland's  Ammanui  MarcelUntu,  1809. 

f  SCRUB.     A  movement  of  dissent. 


Tlien  (after  a  scrub  or  a  shrug)  you  roust  conceive  he 

"  wrer,  and  ni         '       " 
language,  hee  assaults  him  thus,  and  joynes  issue. 


meetes  with  a  lawyer,  and  fitting  his  phrase  to  his 


Taylor's  JTorkes,  1630. 

fSCRUPULOSITY.     For    scrupulous- 
ness. 

Cum  tuft  religione  odio  dignus  les.  Thou  art  worthie 
of  hatr^  for  thy  peevish  precisenes.  I  beshrew 
thee  for  thy  serupulositu  or  superstition. 

Terence  in  EngUsk,  1614. 

tro  SCUE.     To  slink. 

And  should  ther  see  us  on  our  knees  for  blessing, 
They'd  scue  aside,  as  frighted  at  our  dressing. 

Whiting's  Albtno  and  Bellama,  1638. 

SCULL,  s,     A  shoal  of  fishes. 

And  there  they  fly  or  dye  like  scaled  scutts, 

Before  the  belching  whale.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  ▼,  5. 

Milton  also  has  used  it.  See  Johnson. 
Minshew  has  ''a  scull  o(  fishes/'  in 
that  sense.  It  occurs  also  as  scole, 
and  is  clearly  the  same  word  as  shoal, 
now  used.  See  Skinner,  Etym.  Voc. 
Ant. 

My  silver-scaled  shtlls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxri,  p.  1175. 

To  SCUMMER,  or  SCUMBER.    To 
ease  the  body  by  evacuation. 

His  embleme  snd  elegie  are  pretie,  and  I  have  read 
far  wittier  and  better  pende  without  the  picture  of  a 
fellow  in  a  square  cap,  scumtnering  at  a  privy. 

Vlpsses  upon  Ajax^  B  6. 
Just  such  a  one  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey-hounds. 
When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  scumber. 

Massing.  Pict.,  v,  1. 

See  Gifford,  in  loco  ;  and  Jamieson. 
It  is,  possibly,  from  scum, 
SCUMMER,  s.    The  matter  evacuated 
by  stool. 

For  here  old  Ops  her  upper  face 
Is  yellow,  not  with  heat  of  summer, 
But  safroniz'd  with  mortal  scummer. 

Musar.  Delieitt,  on  Bpsom  Wells. 

This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  efficacy  of  the  Epsom  waters. 
In  some  editions  printed  scumber. 
f  SCUMMER.  An  implement  for  clearing 
scum  off ;  a  skimmer. 

SpHtha,  Plin.  mdicula,  Celso,  ligula,  Colum.  pro  mdi 
qua  spumam  deducimus,  et  que  coquuntur  super  ig. 
nem  agitamus.  cnrdAf.  Escumoir,  espatule.  Asckm- 
mer,  a  ladell.  Nomenclator,  1685. 
Areniun  metlrisijrou  tell  how  many  holes  bee  in  a 
JFi/Aois*  Diciionotris,  ed. !«%.  p.  (tt. 


fSCUFE.  An  old  name  for  a  wood- 
cock. 

A  woodcock  or  «c»m,  galinago. 

Witkals'^Kceionmie,  ed.  IM,  p.  SI. 

fSCUTE.  A  very  small  coin,  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Thomas  Nash,  1596, 
''  worse  than  a  scute  or  a  dandiprat." 

For  sum  of  them,  that  was  wonte  to  pay  to  his  lord  for 

his  tenement,  which  he  hyrith  by  the  jtrt,  a  soilf; 

payyth  now  to  the  kpse,  over  that  seuia,  fjrn  stmts. 

Forteseue^.  D^.  ieticeen  mm  aitolmte  mmd  hmUsi 

monmreky, 

SEA-MELL,  called  also  sea-mew.  A 
water-fowl,  a  small  and  common 
species  of  gull,  called  by  Ray  lanu 
cinereus.  There  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  this  to  be  the  right  reading 
in  these  lines : 

111  bring  thee  dustrine  filberds,  and  ■omctaws 
Young  sea-melts  from  the  rock.  Tsm^.,  fi,  1 

That  isx  when  he  could  take  the 
young  birds,  before  they  were  able  to 
fly.  The  old  editions  read  seamelUt 
of  which  nothing  can  be  made.  Sea^ 
mall,  or  mell,  is  still  a  provincial  name 
for  this  bird,  which  Montagu  calls 
the  common  gull. 
SEAM,  s.  Grease,  lard,  tallow.  Saxon. 
Kersey  says,  'Uhe  fat  of  a  hog 
dried." 

The  proud  lord. 
Who  bastes  his  arrogance  with  hui  own  seam. 

T^.mmdCrmt^U,%. 

Johnson   quotes    an    instance  from 
Dryden's  Virgil.    See  to  Ensbam.  It 
is  given  by  Grose  as  a  southern  word. 
SEAR^  a.    Dry,  withered.     Saxon. 

Old  age 
Which,  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom  seen  affected. 

B.amdPl.WU  wUhmi  Mm^  m,  I. 
My  body  bndding  now  no  nmre;  semr  winter 
Hath  seal'd  that  san  up.      IHd.,  Moms.  Tkomas,  n.  i. 
Noone-day  and  midnight  shall  at  oooe  be  sasae; 
Trees,  at  one  time,  shall  be  both  sere  and  grecae. 

Meeridt,f.H. 
let  shall  thy  sap  be  shorUy  dry  and  seer. 

JDrayL  XeL,\i,f.^SBi. 

SEAR,  as  a  substantive.  A  state  or  dry- 
ness. 

My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  seatr,  the  yellow  leaf.      JleiA,  v,  S. 

Hence  to  sear,  stiU  in  use,  is  to  diy 
up  a  wound  by  the  force  of  fire.  So 
seared  is  used  as  an  epithet  for  age, 
meaning  dried : 

So  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  mar^d  ■«. 

Skmkeap.  Ctmi^.^m  Ism. 

fSE ARCE.    A  strainer ;  a  fine  sieve. 

A  searce  or  searcfr.to  trie  out  the  ftne  pottUcr,  iaeer- 
mculum.  WitUV  IHeiimmit,  ellSOB.  p.  187. 

Take  al  these  and  maketbea  into  poWsr.  and  scans 
them  throosrh  a  semreer,  and  Mut  Umm  ib  whits 
wine  or  good  ale  llni  nd  iHk. 

titHaam9i$amkKL4$, 
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An  ike  ml  miHit  be  puMd  tlntnidi  a  line  M«rM. 

Tk§  Ctnmimi  efKemfs  CMet  Mmtul,  1878. 

tSEARCHANT. 

Hie  eonnteiiaaee  did  ehow  tlie  eeme. 

In  tMrekoHi. 
Songt  of  tk»  London  Prmiieu,  p.  79. 

fSEARCHER.  An  old  term  for  a 
fumer  of  the  customs. 

Fermier  de  ferme  pablieqae.  A  searcktr  or  eaetomer : 
the  kinge  or  qxieenee  urmer  or  commonwealthe 
revenues.  Nowtendator,  1686. 

fSEARBD.    Secured,  protected. 

He  vievee  the  piece,  and  finds  it  etronf  ly  senredt 
Not  to  be  won  oj  ermeB,  bnt  skal'd  by  alight. 

HeywootPs  Troia  Britamcm,  1709. 

SECONDS,  in  a  duel.  They  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fight  as  earnestly 
as  the  principals.  This  obligation  is 
expressed  at  large  in  the  following 
passage: 

Good,  my  lord. 
Let  me  prerent  your  farther  conjnrationa 
To  raiee  my  epint.    I  know  thie  is  a  challenge 
To  be  delirered  onto  Orleans*  hand. 
And  that  my  undertaking  ends  not  there. 
Bat  I  must  be  your  secoud,  and  in  that 
Hot  akme  search  yonr  enemy,  measure  weapone, 
But  stand  in  all  your  hazanu,  as  our  bloods 
Ban  in  the  self  same  Teins;  in  which,  if  I 
Better  not  ^our  opinion,  as  a  limb 
That's  putnfied  and  useless,  cut  me  off. 
And  underneath  the  gallows  bury  it. 

n.  Hon.  M.  Ftrtuns,  iii,  1. 

There  is  a  duel  on  the  stage,  in  Shir- 
ley's tragedy  of  the  Cardinal,  in  which 
both  the  seconds  are  killed  before  the 
principals.  One  second  is  killed  by 
the  other.  It  is  then  considered  as 
two  to  one  against  the  principal,  who 
has  lost  his  second;  but  he,  instantly 
dispatching  his  adfersar/s  second, 
exclaims. 

Commend  me  to  my  firiend,  the  seales  are  even. 

CvdimU,  act  ir. 

That  is,  to  the  second  killed  before. 
In  the  39th  number  of  the  Tatler, 
Steele  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of 
how  it  became  a  custom  for  seconds 
to  fight ;  but  he  had  certainly  no  in- 
tention of  writing  historical  fact,  in 
that  place. 
SECT,  s.  Seems  to  be  erroneously 
used  for  sex,  as  it  is  sometimes  even 
now  by  incorrect  speakers. 

So  are  all  her  stet,  if  once  they  are  in  &  cahn  they  are 
nick.  8  Htn,  IF,  ii,  4. 

So  Middleton : 

'TIS  the  easiest  art  and  ennninc  for  our  »eei  to  coun- 
terfeit sick.  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  t,  839. 

And  of  thy  house  ther  mean 
To  make  a  nunnery,  where  none  but  their  own  sect 
May  enter  in.  Jew  of  MaUn,  O.  PL,  Tiii,  p.  833. 

Several  other  instances  are  given  by 
Mr.  Steevens  on  the  above  passage  of 
Shakespeare. 


In  Othello  it  is  used  for  section,  or 
cutting ;  unless  it  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
conjectures,  an  error  of  the  press  for 
set. 
SED6ELY  CURSE,  prov.  A  coarse 
and  horrible  imprecation,  recorded  by 
Ray  among  the  proverbs  of  Staffbrcl- 
shire.  Several  of  our  old  dramatists 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion. 

A  Sedfffy  cunt  light  on  him,  which  ii^  Pedro, 
The  fiend  ride  through  him  booted  and  spurred 
With  a  sythe  at  his  back. 

B.  mnd  ^  Tamer  Tamed,  ▼,  3. 

Here  it  is  printed  in  the  old  editions 
Seagley^  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

Now  the  Sedghf  eune  upon  thee 
And  the  great  fiend,  8ec. 

Goblins,  iy  SuekUna,  0.  PL,  x,  138. 

Massinger  has  eiven  it  to  the  Scotch : 

May  the  great  fiend,  sc^as  the  Scotchman  says. 

Cit9  Madam,  u,  3. 

tSEEKERS.  The  name  of  a  religious 
sect. 

I  have  told  you,  said  the  marquess,  that  the  word  it 
self  layes  nothing.  Then,  said  the  gentleman,  there  is 
a  perswasive  spint  that  directs  every  man  and  leads 
them  into  all  truth  who  are  seekers  of  her  meerly 
for  lore  of  her  self.  Indeed,  said  the  marquess,  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  sect  that  is  newlv  sprung  up,  who  go 
under  the  name  of  Seeker*,  but  I  naa  rather  oe  on  the 
finders  side.  To  which  the  gentleman  made  answer. 
Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

Ajpoikegme  of  the  Barl  of  Worcester,  1689. 
Seekers  and  singers  next  took  pains 
T*  approach  religion's  poor  remains. 

Hudibras  RetUvivus,  1708. 

To  SEEL,  V.  To  close  the  eyelids 
partially  or  entirely,  by  passing  a  fine 
thread  through  them ;  siller,  Fr. 
This  was  done  to  hawks  till  they 
became  tractable. 

Having  taken  a  faulcon  you  must  smI  her,  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  the  seeling  slackens,  the  faulcon  may 
be  able  to  see  what  provision  is  straight  before  her — 
and  be  sure  you  seel  ha  not  too  hard. 

Qeni.  Reerealion, 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  dose  the 
eyes  in  any  way ; 

Come,  seeUng  nich^ 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  oay. 

Mnebeth,  iii,  1. 
Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed. 
But  seMed  up  with  death,  shail  have  their  deadly  meed. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  83. 
He  shall  for  this  time  onl^  be  seePd  up 
With  a  feather  through  his  nose,  that  ne  may  only 
Bee  heaven,  and  think  whither  he  is  going. 

B.aHdn.Pkil.,r,l, 

It  was  sometimes  effected  by  passing 
a  small  feather  through  the  lids,  to 
which  allusion  is  probably  made  in 
these  lines : 

No,  when  light-wing'd  Xoyt 
Of  feather'd  Cupid,  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  active  instruments — 
—Let.  8cc.  Otkello,  i,  8. 

It  was  a  common  nQtion^  tA^Al  Si  ^ 
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doTe  was  let  loose  with  its  eyes  80 
closed,  it  would  fly  straight  uowards, 
continuing  to  mount,  till  it  fell  down 
through  mere  exhaustion.  Allusions 
to  this  are  made  by  Sidney,  in  his 
Arcadia,  and  many  others.  See  John- 
son. 

And  that  Tafle  over  her  eyes,  by  which  ihc  hopes, 
like  a  seeUd  pigeon,  to  mount  above  the  clouds. 

CmlHM  Briton.,  4to,  1634,  sign.  D  8  b. 

SEELY,  a,  Happy ;  from  stelig,  Saxon. 
Mr.  Todd  has  successfully  shown  this 
to  be  the  original  meaning,  from 
Chaucer  and  others.  From  the  notion 
that  fools  are  apt  to  be  fortunate,  it 
probably  became  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  word  silly,  which  appears  to 
have  been  formed  from  it.  In  Spenser 
it  means  generally  simple,  artless; 
not  quite  what  we  call  silly.  It  was 
then  so  far  on  its  progress : 

The  Mf/y  man,  seeinic  him  ride  so  ranck. 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  on  groond  for  feare. 

In  some  places  he  has  silly,  exactly 
in  the  same  sense,  where  Upton  and 
Church  would  substitute  seely ;  but 
as  Spenser  published  his  own  poem, 
we  have  no  right  to  change  his  terms, 
and  he  evidently  considered  these  as 
equivalent.  See  Upton's  Glossary. 
SEEMING,  as  a  substantive,  is  little  in 
use  now,  if  at  all ;  but  was  abundantly 
common  in  the  old  writers. 

And  to  rate  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  mv  neming.  S  Em.  TF^  ▼,  3. 

It  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  John- 
son. 
fSEEMLESS.    Unseemly. 

Did  his  fatber  place 
Amids  the  paved  entry,  in  a  seat 
SeemUts  and  abject.  C^pw.  Odjfit.,  xx. 

SEEN.  Well  seen  in  any  art,  was  used 
for  well  skilled  in  it. 

It's  a  schoolmaster 
Well  uen  in  music.  Tam.  qfShr.,  i,  S. 

Sometimes  simply  seen.  So  spectatus 
was  used  in  Latin ;  and  it  was,  pro- 
bably, an  imitation  of  the  Latin  icUom 
which  introduced  it. 

He's  affable,  and  teen  in  many  things, 
IMscourses  well,  a  good  companioo. 

A  WomoH  killed  w.  Zl,  O.  PL,  lu,  976. 
Present  me  as  a  gentleman  well  qualifled. 
Or  one  extraordtnarily  teen  in  diters 
Strantce  mysteries.  B.  jr  Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  i.  3. 

Sir  Robert  Supylton— who,  for  a  man  well  spoken, 
properlie  eeen  in  languages,  a  oomhe  sjid  goodlie  per- 
fooage,  had  scant  an  cquall. 

£mr.  L^  qfSandi,  Nug.  AM.,  \i,  p.  836,  ed.  Fkrk. 


SEGS.  Sedges,  or  the  water  flower-de- 
luce.  See  Lovell's  Herbal,  &c.  8eeg, 
Saxon. 

Then  on  his  legi 
Like  fetten  hang  the  under-crowing  My«. 

iillVKuf.,  ii,^& 
Segt,  rank  bnlrush,  and  the  sharpenM  reed. 

Drm.fl.  Motn,  p.  liSl 
Hid  in  the  t^ges,  fast  by  the  river's  side. 

Weakest  goe$  to  Wall,  sign.  C  4  b. 
I  wore  a  coffin  for  his  corse  of  eeggt. 
That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannereta. 

Cornea,  O.  FL.  U,  SML 

SEI6N0RIE.  Lordship,  dominion; 
commonly  written  Sionory,  q.  v. 

And  may  thy  floud  have  seignorU 

Of  aU  flouds  else.  BrU,  Patt^  i,  S7. 

SEIZED.  Possessed.  Still  current  as 
a  technical  term  in  the  law,  and  pro- 
bably used  with  that  allusion  here. 

Did  forfeit  with  hu  life,  all  those  landa 

Which  he  stood  Mu*tf  of.  B^tml^l,  L 

SELCOUTH,  a.  Strange,  seldom 
known;  from  seld,  and  couth.  A 
Saxon  compound,  existing  also  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  and  exemplified  from 
Gav.  Douglas  and  A.  Wyntoun.  See 
Jamieson. 

Tet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 
But  wondied  mndi  at  his  so  teleoutk  case. 

Spent.  F.  Q^  lY,  flii,  14 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Spenser,  among 
pate]  English  writers.  Skinner  quotes 
It  as  selkouffth,  as  applied  to  Christ's 
miradesy  but  does  not  name  his 
author.  It  is  not  in  Chaucer. 
SELD,  adv.  Seldom ;  seld,  and  sMan, 
Saxon. 


If  I  mijriit  in  intreatice  find  snceeaa, 
As  teldl  have  the  chance.  Tro. 


b.S. 


But  fortune,  that  doth  tM  or  never  give 
Success  to  rigbt  and  virtue,  made  him  fUl 
Under  my  sword.  Matt.  Very  Wom^  iv,  1 

SM  or  never  stoope  the  wiU. 

ag}9.MaptfMmt,^ffafk 
Such  beastly  rule  as  teU  was  seen  beftire. 

Also  in  compounds : 

Seld-^homn  flameu 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.       CaaiaL,  \i,  1. 

Seld'Seen  is  used  by  other  aathora. 
SELD,  adj.    Scarce. 

For  honest  women  are  so  «eU  and  rare^ 
Tis  good  to  cherish  thoee  poor  few  that  «n. 

Bewenger^t  Trag.,  O.  PL,  h,  891. 

SELDOM,  a.  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  the 
use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective^  in 
several  instances. 

SELF,  a.  The  use  of  this  word  as  an 
adjective  is  exemplified  by  Johnson 
from  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  and  Dry- 
den,  and  he  considers  it  aa  the  pri- 
mary signification.  The  mode  of  its 
composition  with  (he  pronoaDs  adjeo- 
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tirey  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  the 
diBCuaeion  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Johnson,  but  belongs  not 
to  oar  inquiries.  It  is  arbitrarily 
joined  with  other  words  to  imply 
reciprocal  action,  as  Melf-^Kwrder^  &c., 
but  the  following  compound  is  pecu- 
liar. 
SELF-UNED,  a.  United  to  itoelf,  un- 
mixed with  other  things. 

Bat  when  no  more  the  loiil'i  chief  fiunltiet 
▲re  iperst  to  serve  the  bodie  mauj  waiei. 
When  all  se^-wud  free  from  iMj*%  dieturber, 
Tlmmgh  inch  iweet  trmnse,  the  flndi  a  quiet  harboiir. 
8gl9.  Du  Bart.»  W.  3,  J).  %  p.  177. 

fSELF-HEADT.    Headstrong. 

The  heedleaee  root 
Of  the  iOf'itUy  mnltitade,  do  call 
Me  impioiu  narie  of  errar.      FkUlit  qfSegrot,  166(. 

fSELFLT.    By  one's  self. 

Shall  not  this  heavenlT  work  the  workers  rais^ 
Unto  the  clouds  od  ocliimnes  feMy-rear'd. 

ajfhuttr^M  Dm  BtatUu. 
See  we  not  hanging  in  the  eloods  each  howr 
So  manT  seas,  still  threatning  down  to  poor, 
Sapportied  oqit  hj  th'  aire's  agitation 
{fle^hl  too  weak  for  the  least  weight's  foundation)  ? 

Ihid, 

fSELF-SOCIETY.  Solitude;  having 
one's  self  for  company. 

Moreover  I  hare  obeerved  that  hee  is  too  mudi  given 
to  his  ftudy  and  teU'-societjf,  specially  to  convers  with 
dead  men,!  mean  books. 

HoweirtFimUiar  Letters,  IWi. 

SELL,  «.  A  saddle;  selle,  French. 
Very  common  in  Spenser.  See  Upton. 

What  mighty  warrior  that  mote  be 
Who  rode  in  golden  sell  with  single  speare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  12. 
Thej  met.  and  low  in  dust  waslGuardo  Uid, 
Twizt  either  army,  fhmi  his  seU  down  kest 

Fairf.  Tksso,  iii,  14. 

So  again  in  iy,  46. 
fSELLING  OF  PEARS.     A  name  of 
an  old  game. 

Chytiinda,  Cum  qui  medianus  sedet  veUicatnr,  pun- 
gitnr,  aut  feritnr  a  circumcurstantibns,  donee  ab  eo 
mehensus  qninuaro  ^us  vioee  subit  xvrp6^  Polln. 
The  play  euiea  seUing  of  peons,  or  how  many  plums 
for  a  penie.  NomeiteUtor,  1586. 

They  nad  likewise  their  ooUabismce;  and  so  they  had 
their  chytrinda  answerable  to  our  hot  cockles,  which 
]day  the  learned  Littleton,  by  a  synonimous  term, 
calM  sdlhtg  efpemrs,  or  how  many  pears  for  a  penny. 
Useful  Transactions  in  Fkilosopky,  1709. 

Another  game,  with  a  similarly  quaint 
name,  is  mentioned. 

After  this  we  went  to  a  s|Knrt  called  selling  of  a  hone 
for  •  dM  of  eggs  and  herrings. 

P^y/ Diery,  Feb.  9d,  1660. 

SEMBLABLE,  a.    Like,  resembling. 

It  is  a  wonderfo]  thing  to  see  the  sewMahle  edierence 
of  his  men's  spiritoaiiid  his.  S£mi./F,  v,  1. 

With  these  and  the  MaMiMf  inordinate  praetiees. 

Holmsh.  Deser.  efSoM^  B  8  b,  1  a. 

SEMBLABLE, «.  Likeness.  Intended, 
bowerer,  by  Shakespeare,  as  a  speci- 
men of  ridicoloils  affectation. 


His  sewMahU  is  his  mirror;  and  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more.  Homl.,  ▼,  2. 

He  means  to  say,  "Nothing  really 
resembles  him  but  his  mirror,  who- 
ever else  attempts  it,  is  his  shadow 
only." 
SEMBLABLT,  adv.  Like ;  in  a  similar 
manner. 

His  name  was  Blunt 
SemblaiH^  fiimish'd  like  the  king  hunself. 

1  Hen.  IT,  ▼,  8. 
SemilaUg  prisoner  to  your  general,  as  your  honour'd 
selves  to  me.  B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  iii,  1. 

fSEMBLANCE.    Appearance. 

Wherof  Mazimus  bein^  certified  made  seashUmce  as 
though  he  were  sore  gneved  therewith. 

Bolimhed,  1577. 

SEMBLATIVE.    Resembling. 

And  all  is  sen^la^ee  a  woman's  part. 

Twe^N.,i,4. 

SEMBLAUNT,orS£MBLANT,«.  Like- 
ness ;  the  same  as  semblance. 

But  under  simple  ahew  and  semklant  plaine 
Ifurk'd  false  Dnessa.  Spens.  F.  Q. 

Mdther  in  word  or  countenance  made  any  semblemt 
of  liking  or  dislUung  the  message. 

KnoUes's  Tnrks,  p.  868  L. 

Prior  has  used  it  as  a  substantive; 
but  his  example  has  not  been  followed. 
See  Johnson. 
fTo  SEMBLE.    To  dissemble. 

He  tell  thee  what,  thou  wilt  even  «an4<f  and  cog  with 

thine  own  father, 
A  couple  of  falae  knaves  together,  a  theefe  and  a 

broker.  Three  Ladies  oj  London,  1684. 

A  SEMINARY,  9.  An  elliptical  expres- 
sion, meaning  a^emtnary  priest ;  that 
is,  an  Englishman  educated  as  a 
popish  priest  in  a  foreign  seminary 
or  university. 

O*  my  conadeoce  a  seminurg  I  he  kisses  the  stocks. 

B.  Jons.  Berth.  Fair,  iv,  1. 
By  this  rood  bishops  means,  [Cotton,  bp.  of  Salisbury] 
and  by  tne  assistance  of  the  learned  dean  of  Sarum 
Dr.  Gourden,  a  sewunarU  called  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  good 
scholler,  and  in  denee  a  bachelor  of  divinitie,  was 
converted.  Haring.  Nugm,  ii.  p.  ISO,  ed.  Park. 

Awhile  agone,  they  made  me,  yea  me,  to  mistake  an 
honest  xnlous  pursuivant  for  a  senUmarg. 

B.  Jons.  Berth.  Fair,  ii,  1. 

Their  residence  in  this  country  being 
forbidden  by  act  of  parliament,  they 
were  the  sport  of  informers,  and  the 
yictims  of  persecution,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
SEMPSTER,  9.  What  we  now  caU  a 
sempstress ;  a  woman  who  makes  up 
linen  for  wear.  Minshew  explains  i^ 
«a  needle  woman." 

8.  A  semptster  speak  with  me,  sayst  thonf 
N.  Tes,  sir,  sh^s  there  viea  eoce. 

Roaring  0.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  11. 

SENDAL,  9.  A  kind  of  thin  Cyprns 
silk.  Kersey.  From  the  low  Latin, 
cendalum.      [It  is  not  unfic«nf>ftTi>k^ 
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■pelt  eendal  in  English.]  ^'  Tela  8ub- 
■erica,  yei  pannas  Sericu8."  Du 
Cange, 

Thy  finock  of  silk  both  fine  and  white. 

With  ^Id  embroider'd  ^[orgeoiialy, 
ThT  petticoat  of  undall  nght, 

And  this  I  boueht  thee  eladly. 

And  how,  in  Mendal  wrapt,  away  he  bore 

That  head  with  him.  Faitf.  Tasso,  viii,  55. 

SEN6REEN.  The  common  house- 
leek. 

Sengreent,  as  Dioscoridca  writeth,  is  of  thre«  sorts. 
The  one  is  sreat,  the  other  small,  and  the  third  is  that 
which  is  called  stone<«rop,  and  stone-hore. 

iMte's  Herbal,  p.  134. 

SENNET,  SENET,  SYNNET,  or  CY- 
NET;  written  also  SIGNET,  and 
SIGN  ATE.  A  word  chiefly  occurring 
in  the  stage  directions  of  the  old  plays, 
and  seeming  to  indicate  a  particular 
set  of  notes  on  the  trumpet,  or  comet, 
different  from  a  flourish. 

Trumpets  sound  a  flourish,  and  then  a  sennet. 

Decker's  Satirom. 
Comets  sound  a  eynei.  Antonio'e  Retenge. 

Sound  a  signate,  and  pass  orer  the  stag:e. 

1st  Part  Hieron.,  0.  PL,  iii,  68. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight 
of  Malta,  act  ▼,  sc.  2,  it  is  written 
synnet,  and  Mr.  Sympson  has  ex- 
plained it,  i.  e.,  flourish  of  trumpets, 
but  we  see  above,  from  Decker's 
play,  that  they  were  different.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  technical  term 
of  the  musicians  who  played  those 
instruments. 
SENOYS.  Siennois,  the  people  of 
Sienna. 

The  Florentines  and  Senojfs  are  by  the  ears. 

JlTs  r.,  i.  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  that  Painter, 
translating  Boccaccio,  calls  them 
Senoist  the  Italian  being  Sanese; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
example.  In  Mercator's  Geography, 
translated  by  Saltonstall,  they  are 
called  Senenians.  P.  701. 
fTo  SENSE.  To  give  the  sense  of,  to 
expound. 

Twas  writ,  not  to  be  understood,  but  read^ 
He  that  expounds  it  must  come  from  the  oead ; 

Get undertake  to  sense  it  true. 

For  he  can  tell  more  than  himself  e'r  knew. 

Cartwrtgkt's  Poewu,  1651. 

SEQUENCE,  «.  Succession,  regular 
order.  The  words  of  this  family  are 
in  general  rare,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 

Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.  K.  Jokn,  ii,  1. 

Tell  my  friends, 
TeO  Athenf,  in  the  sequence  of  d^ee 
From  high  to  ioir  thzoogboui.      Ti«Mm  qf  ltk.»i,^. 


SEQUENT,  following,  as  an  adji 
is  very  uncommon,  but  as  a  sa' 
tive  still  more  so ;  a  follower. 

He  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequenl  of  the 
queen's.  Lcme  L. 

SEQUESTER,  s.  Sequestration, 
ration.  I  know  it  only  in  tb 
lowing  instance : 

This  hand  requires 
A  siquester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 

Otkei 

It  is  evidently  accented  there  o 

first  syllable. 
SERE,  adj.     Dry.     See  Sear. 
SERE,  s.    The  claw   of  an   eag 

other  bird  or  beast  of  prey.    Jol 

has   one    example  from   Chap 

but  others  are  to  be  found. 

clearly    from  serre,    French,    ' 

means  the  same. 

But  as  of  lyons  it  is  said  or  eagles. 
That  when  they  goe  they  draw  their  seeres  an 
Close  up,  to  shun  rebating  of  their  sharpness 

Beeengs  fffBussjf  IfAk 

Again : 

Death  in  his  seres  beares. 

That  laurell  spray, 
That,  from  the  heav'nly  eagle's  golden  «eriy. 
Fell  in  the  lap  of  great  Augustus'  wife. 

Bynm*s  IVi 

Sere^  or  cere,  in  falconry,  mear 
fleshy  part  at  the  base  of  a  h 
beak,  which  term  is  still  use 
ornithologists  for  the  correspoi 
part  of  other  birds.  Being 
commonly  written  ctre^  it  s 
seem  to  be  derived  from  cera^  h 
in  many  birds  the  appearance  of 
But  sere  means  something  yer 
ferent  in  the  following  passage : 

The  clown  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  hi 
tickled  ath'  sere.  Mmmi 

This  is,  probably,  to  be  refem 
sear,  dry,  as  signifying  a  dry  co 
or  serum,  for  defluxion. 
SERE,  adj.  This  word  occurs  i 
in  a  sense  perfectly  peculia 
Ascham's  Toxophilus.  It  i 
there  to  mean  individual,  parti< 
single : 

Tb  all  manner  of  men,  that  erery  srrr  perw 
have  bowe  and  shaftes  of  his  own.  Tu 

Some  be  instrumoits  for  ereiy  sere  nrdicr  t< 
with  him.  lUtL 

I  have  seene  good  shooten,  which  woald  h 
every  bowe  a  sere  case.  Hid., 

Also,  p.  187*  ''every  sere  archei 
I  have  not  met  the  word  elsew 
in  such  a  sense. 
SERENE, «.    A  blight,  ornnwhok 
^    air«  the  damp  of  evening. 
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SoBM  termt  blatt  mt,  or  dire  U^tniBf  itriks 

Tliii  my  offendiag  fkoe.  B.  Jtmt.  Fo9,  ii,  8. 

Also  in  his  32d  Epigram.  Daniel 
writes  it  syrene: 

The  fogs  and  the  jymM  offend  nt  more, 
Or  we  may  think  lo*  than  they  did  before. 

Qi«m'«  Jrcad.t  i,  1. 

It  is  from  the  French  serain,  which 
means  the  same,  and  is  explained  hy 
Cotgrave,  "  The  mildew,  or  harmefull 
dew  of  some  snmmer  evenings /' 
fSERENIFY.    To  become  serene. 

Ii*e  now  tiie  fair^  Tirmilion,  pleatant  epring. 
When  meadowea  langb,  and  heaven  serenefUs. 

Ptutenger  of  Bmnnuto,  1619. 

A  SERPENT,  TO  BECOME  A  DRA- 
GON, MUST  EAT  A  SERPENT, 
prav.  Brathwaite  attributes  this  say- 
ing to  Pliny :  **  Serpens,  nisi  serpen- 
tem  comederit,  non  fit  draco."  Engl, 
Oent.,  p.  237,  4to.  I  believe  it  is 
not  in  rliny,  bat  it  is  a  Greek  pro- 
verb, noticed  both  by  Apostolius  and 
Erasmus,  and  found  also  in  Soidas : 

ytpiiatrai.     Dry  den  has  it  exactly : 

A  $eifmt  ne'er  beoomei  a  flying  dragon, 

Till  be  haa  eat  a  lerpent.  (Sd^us,  iii,  1. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  supply  a 
remarkable  deficiency  in  a  passase  in 
the  Honest  Man*s  Fortune,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  where  both  folios 
read,  very  strangely. 

The  tmaii,  that  would  be  a  dragon,  and  haTO  winga, 
If  oat  eatk  and  wbnt  impUetb  thikt,  bat  thia. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  tnake,  led 
to  this  blunder,  being  itself  probably 
taken  for  an  error.     Read, 

The  muAt  that  would  bea  dragon,  and  hare  winga, 
Moat  eat  a  tmoH,  he. 

And  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  what 
follows : 

And  what  implieth  thai,  bat  Uda, 
Hut  in  thii  canmhal  age,  he  that  woald  hare 
The  Bate  of  wealth,  moat  not  care  whom  he  feeds  on  ? 
And,  as  IVe  heard,  there's  no  flesh  battens  better 
Than  that  of  a  profest  friend;  and  he  that  would 

mount 
To  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  hia  mother,  back  ot  bis  father,  or 
Heck  of  hia  brother,  for  ladders  to  his  preferment. 

Act  iii,  sc.  8. 

All  implying  the  devouring  of  friends 
and  kindred.  There  is  no  old  quarto 
of  this  play.  Ben  Jonson  has 
changed  it  to  eating  a  haty  probably 
in  consideration  of  the  winge;  but  it 
is  odd  that  he  should  desert  the 
ancients : 


A  MrpMl,  en  1m  eoBM  to  be  s  dnfon* 


aiM^iii,6. 


It  IS  also  made  an  emblem,  in  Arch. 
Simson's  Hieroglyphics,  p.  95. 
SERPIGO,  4.  A  kind  of  tetter,  or  dry 
eruption  on  the  skin ;  from  serpo^ 
Latin,  but  more  immediately  from 
eerpedo,  or  serpigo,  low  Latin. 

Inie  mere  eiTasion  of  thy  proper  loins 

Bo  curse  the  gout,  serptgo,  and  the  rheum. 

For  endiiu;  thee  no  sooner.        Meat,  for  if.,  iii,  1. 

Now  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject. 

Tro.  4'  Cre$s.t  ii,  8. 
Tou  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusive;  no, 
in  him  the  terpigo;  in  a  knight  the  grincomes,  in  a 
gentleman  the  iMeapolitan  scabb. 

Jomt^s  Jiratta,  C  S. 

In    Langham's    Garden    of    Health, 
celandine  is  recommended  as  a  cure : 


Stamp  it,  and  apply  it  14  dayea  to  all  rinprormes, 

line  ana  evening 
to  heale  them.  '  '  CeUndins,  No.  a. 


tetten,  impetigo,  and  ««rpt^»— morning  ana  evenini 


Sometimes  corruptly  written  earpego : 

Be  all  his  body  stuns 
With  the  French  fly.  with  the  mrpeao  drr'cL 

T.  HefWio^s  Roy.  Ktitg,  /c,  act  iii 

To  SERRE.  To  join  closelv ;  eerrer, 
French.  Bacon  has  used  it,  and 
Milton  certainly  employs  the  parti- 
ciple serried,  but  it  is  supposed  from 
to  eerrg.  See  Todd.  This  word  was 
attempted  to  be  introduced  into  a 
passage  of  Shakespeare's  Timon,  but 
without  necessity  or  propriety.  See 
Beck. 

Double  soldiers  sirring 
The  spiritual  to  the  temporal  corslet. 

G.  Tooke't  Belidn,  p.  4. 
tLet  us,  strrei  together,  forcibl  v  breake  into  the  nver, 
and  we  shall  well  enou);h  ride  through  it. 

KndM  Hut.  c/tke  Tmrkt.  ie08. 
tAnd  more  closelv  to  terre  themselves  together,  the 
better  to  endure  the  shocke  of  their  enemies,  if  ther 
should  charge  them.  Ihid.,  1610. 

SERVANT.  The  gallantry  of  old  times,  ' 
not  contented  with  calling  a  lady  the 
mistress  of  her  lover  (a  phrase  stiU 
retained),  gave  to  him  also  the  cor- 
relative title  of  servant;  which, 
therefore,  was  often  equivalent  to 
lover.  Lovers  have  long  ceased  to 
be  so  obsequious. 

Tbo  low  a  ntistress  for  so  high  a  Mrmm/. 

Two  Oent.  Ver.,  ii,  4. 
Where  the  Ibrst  ouestion  is— if  her  present  tenant 
love  her  ?  next,  it  she  shall  have  a  new  tervantf  and 
how  many.  B.  Joh$.  Epieane,  ii,  2. 

Was  I  not  once  your  mistress,  and  you  niy  tenant  f 

B.  jr  Fl.  Seomf.Lady,  v,  1. 

The  instances  are  too  common  and 
well  known  to  require  multiplying. 
SESKARIS.    Small  coins. 

Ulan  waa  at  that  time  forbidden  eertaine  other 
eoynes  ealled  Mtkarii  and  dodkins,  with  all  ScottLsh 
monies.  8to$N^9  Londm,  1699,  p.  97. 

fSESPERAL. 

Mo  man  ihall  bwtt,aiJl,qi  tofcroi  lai  ijiiyim><teraU> 


or  wiolmili  polaiaiBi  to  Ua  eandidt,  nads  nUn 
orUapriWBiiimt.  aaUrv'' BvrH,"^- 

SESSY,  or  SBSSA.  A  word  occurring 
thrice  in  ShakeBpeare,  bat  I  believe 
nowhere  else.  I  httTe  little  doubt 
that  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Johnuin  is 
right,  that  it  was  used  for  the  French 
eeuet,  cease,  thongh  I  do  nut  belicTe 
that  it  was  ever  common :  and  clearly 
it  has  no  connexion  with  our  expres- 
sion, *o,  to.  Mr.  Steevens  g^ves  eeoM 
instead  of  teaty,  in  a  stanza  which  he 
qnotes.     In  Lear  it  is, 

Dolphiii,  mT  boTp 

It  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  song, 
introduced  in  both  places.    It  occnn 


In  this  place,  Theobald  calls  it  Spa- 
nish, being  joined  with  two  Spanish 
words.  It  may  be  either;  but  the 
learned  commentators  seem  to  have 
forgotten  this  passage,  when  the; 
wrote  their  notes  on  the  two  others. 
SBTEBOS.  The  supposed  deity  of 
Sycorax,  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

It  would  coatToul  mj  du^  god,  StUiu, 

And  nuke  t  ruul  <u  tim-  Trmptti,  i,  i^ 

Sbakeapeare  did  not  invent  this  false 
god,  he  had  found  him  in  the  ttavek 
of  hia  time : 

^M  idnis,  wkeB  IbdT  ftnad  tlumHlTH  fettonl, 

nuw  lik«  talKud  crrod  span  StUtai  In  help  thai. 

Sin-i  iBtl.  i4  Trttt^,  p.  43J. 

SETTING,  a.  The  west,  the  place  of 
the  Betting  snn .  This  usage  of  it  has 
never  been  common. 

CcmOBTM  K  great  ■  prida. 
Id  Snsn  « IhesMt,  Wpc  Dn  tht  Httiiu  iia*. 

Awt,  fBjystt,  Tii,  p.  m. 

SETTLE,  :,  for  a  bench,  though  used 
by  Dryden,  ia  now  little  Known. 
Johnson  qaotes  this  instance ; 

In  Ezekiel,  xliii,  14,  17,  se't'e  aeems 
to  be  used  for  a  kind  of  ledge  or  flnt 

EortioD  of  the  altar,  aa-it  increaaed  in 
readch  towards  the  bottom.  Dr. 
Oill  makes  a  court  of  it.  In  the 
Tolgate,  it  is  erepido,  which  agrees 
with  ledffe  in  some  translations.  The 
deareat  account  of  the  lettU  aeems 
to  b«  in  the  uaemlbilj'a  uauAiloQw 


"The  fabrick  of  it  seema  to  bt 
one  cubit  hu;h  was  the  baua,  c 
or  bottome,  bosiHne,  or  tettle.- 
thence  two  cubits  to  the  round 
or  bench,  or  tettle,  of  a  cubit 
that  went  round  about  it. 
lodge  or  bench  seems  to  be  fc 
that  served  at  the  altar  to  aUni 
and  to  go  upon,  round  abo 
altar."  In  l^o.  Id  oh.  xlv, 
the  "  fonr  comers  of  the  lettL 
altar"  are  mentioned  in  a  w 
seems  quite  incompatible  wi 
OiU'a  interpretation. 
SETYWALL,  SETWALU  #. 
valerian.  "  Qoia  solet  pi 
propi  muros  hamidos,"  sai 
shew.  The  kumidot  might  b 
ted. 

Went  lortb  nrhen  M>j  wi»  In  hH  pri™ 
To  get  (weel  KlynU.      Drtil.  BO, 
StAhU,  V  nrden  tiloiui.  >t  tlie  Int 
lens  of  a  wtuUih  cnejut  colov. 

Lyl^t  Bt 

A  long  chapter  on  ita  medical 
riven  in  Langham's   Ga 


given 
lalth. 


Hei 
aBVEBAL,  f.  An  inckiaed  pat 
opposed  to  an  open  fidd  or  c 
In  the  following  paasage  thei 

to  be  some  confusion  ; 

Uj  lipt  an  BO  eommOD,  tboofh  aM«l  t 

Others  are  clearer) 

Wkf  ilioald  m;  heart  tUak  that  ■  I 

Wbidi  mj  Mvt  kj 

or  liSe  be-i  brake 
WUek  doth  iHlon^  ._  _ 
Both  corn  lud  H^ara. 
All  HHTiJf  to  W  an  I 

Bacon  and  others  use  it  in  th 
See  Johnson.  Dr.  Jamea,  q< 
the  notes  to  the  first  paaaage, 
it  of  the  two  landa  of  an  o] 
which  are  in  culture,  oppoai 
third,  which  is  fallow,  and  < 
common.  It  may  be  so  lot 
the  other  i*  the  more  gener 
Tusser  has  a  distinct  chap 
paring  champion,  or  open 
with  Mveratl,  and  prefen 
latter.  See  Havor'a  edit.,  p. 
In  the  tneraU,  he  aaya  they 

Mare  ^tr  «f  Botlaa  aad  hecf, 

lIo„  wealth  an  J  rten,  to  h.  Wit 

Mm  peojlfc  ««  heal— I  ad  y 
AUO|  an  indindnal  i 
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Not  noted,  iiHt 
But  of  file  flner  BfttniM ;  by  Mme  MtrrtfXv 
Of  beod-pieee  eztnordiiiuy.  Wmt,  TaU,  i,  2. 

I   Also  particulars : 

All  oar  abilities,  g;ifti,  natures,  •hapee, 
F      SfvtfnOf,  and  genende.  IVo.  oiMf  0«n^  i,  S. 

^BW.     A  sewer. 

I      L'oMont  d*ane  ville.    Thetowneiinke:  iheeommon 
[      mw.  i^<MMMcia/or,  1S86. 

|To  SEW.  To  follow;  from  suivre, 
Frenck.  Formed  as  in  pursue,  there- 
fore more  properly  we, 

Siaee  enant  anna  to  Mwne  flnt  began. 

Afeiu.  F.  Q.,  U,  ii,  17. 
Tbe  while  king  Henry  eonquerea  in  France 
I  siud  the  warrei,  and  still  fonnd  yictory 
In  all  assanlta,  so  happy  was  my  chance. 

JftfT.  Jtfi^.,  p.  811. 

To  sue,  in  the  legal  sense,  evidently 
originated  from  this;  to  follow  or 
pursue  in  a  law  process,  thence  also 
called  a  euit, 
8EWEB,  «.  The  officer  who  set  on 
and  removed  the  dishes  at  a  feast; 
probahly  from  eseuyer.  The  word 
was  used  by  Milton  and  Dryden. 
The  following  remark  on  the  usual 
conduct  of  these  officers,  has  been 
quoted  from  Barclay : 

alow  be  the  jMMr«  in  serring  in  alway» 
But  swift  be  they  after,  in  taking  meat  away. 

The  inferior  servants  carried  the 
dishes,  the  sewer  placed  them  on  the 
table,  and  took  them  off.  See  Stage 
Direction,  Macb.,  i,  7* 

Marry,  sir.  get  me  your  pheasants,  and  yoor  godwits, 
and  yoor  best  meat,  and  dish  it  in  silrer  dishes  of 
your  oonsins  presently,  and  say  nothing,  bnt  dap  me 
«clMiil0w«l«to«/yo«,  KkeajMMr.  and  bareheaded 
amieh  afim  it  with  a  good  etmfidence. 

B.J<mt.Bpic0m4,^S. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  sewer  also 
to  bring  water  for  the  hands  of  the 
gnetta;  hence  he  bore  a  towel,  as 
die  mark  of  his  office : 

Then  theannnf 
Hoard  water  from  a  greet  and  golden  ewre. 

Ckspwum's  (khfutf, 
Hsfe  the  ttwer  has  friended  a  eoontiy  gentwman 


wiUi  a  sweet  green  goose. 
lrer»toi'*«wi^ii.l;  AncDr.,ii,818. 

f  SEXTBT.  Another  name  for  the  ves- 
try ;  the  sacristy. 

▲  «csfri«  or  Testrie.  sacrarinm. 

WUhaW  JHetumMi0,  ed.  IMS,  p.  859. 

fSHACKLOCK.    A  lock  for  a  fetter. 

Or  Yinbaek'd  Jennet,  or  a  Tlanders  mare. 
That  at  the  forge  stand  snifflng  of  the  air. 
Iha  swartby  smith  spits  in  his  buckhom  first, 
And  bids  his  men  bring  oat  the  flre-fold  twist, 
His  shartrles,  MkaeUoeu,  hampers,  gyres^  and  chains. 

Brownri  Brummiafi  PattonUt, 

SHADOW,  s.  A  Latinism,  fbr  an 
uninrited  stranger,  introduced  by  one 
of  the  giMtU  at  a  feaat,  or  dinner. 


Called  timbra  in  Latin.     He  came  aa 
the  shadow  of  the  person  inrited. 

Jmcom  est  et  pluribns  mmMs.  Hor. 

I  most  not  hare  my  board  prater'd  with  $kaiowt. 
That  nnder  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Withoat  invitement.  Mas*.  Unm.  Comiai,  iii,  1. 

fSHADOWS.  Another  name  for  a 
BoNEGKACE,  which  shaded  the  face 
from  the  sun. 

For  your  head  here's  preeioas  geere, 
Bonelace  croe-cloths,  squares,  and  tkaJows, 
Dressings  which  your  worship  made  as 

Work  upon  above  a  yeare. 

tSHAFNET.  The  same  probably  as 
Shaftman. 

fere's  a  planck  sprung,  sorothing  in  hold  did  break. 
Fump  bunies ;  carpenter*,  quirke  atop  the  leake. 
Once  heare  the  lead  againe,  and  sound  abaffe, 
A.  akafnet  lesse.  seven  all.         Taylor's  Workta,  1630. 

SHAFT,  «.  Sometimes  used  for  a  may- 
pole. Johnson  says  "anything 
straight,'*  which  seems  rather  too  lax 
a  definition. 

Great  Mayinn  and  May-games  made  by  the 
governors  and  maisters  of  this  city,  with  the  trium- 
phant  settins  up  of  the  great  slu/tt  (a  principall 
Mav.pole  in  Corn-hill,  before  the  parish  church  ofSt. 
Andrew,  therefore  called  UntUrtimfU). 

Stowtf  Lond.,  p.  74. 

The  fate  of  this  shaft,  and  the  mischief 
it  occasioned,  maybe  seen  in  Pennant's 
London,  p.  587,  8vo  ed. 
SHAFTMAN,  s.  DoubUess  the  same 
as  skaftment  in  Kersey  and  Phillips, 
which  is  explained  ''a  measure  of 
about  half  a  foot." 

The  thrust  mist  her.  and  in  a  tree  it  strake. 
And  entered  in  the  nme  a  shafiman  deepe. 

Ear.  Ario$t^  xxzvi,  56. 

In  the  original  it  is  ''un  palmo  e 
piA."  [The  shaftman  was  properly 
the  measure  from  the  top  of  the 
extended  thumb  to  the  extremity  of 
the  palm.] 
SHA6EBUSHES,  and  SH  ALINES. 
Musical  instruments  mentioned  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  which  barge  was  tkaUnn,  skagehuket,  and  divers 
other  instrumentes  of  musicke  which  played  con- 
tinually. NtekoV  Progr.,  Cor.  <^Ann4  B.,  p.  S. 

Shagebushes  doubtless  were  sackbuts, 
or  bass  trumpets;  for  shalines,  see 
Shawm. 
fSHAGGE.     A  sort  of  rough  cloth  ? 

The  hiffh  priest  a  cap  of  white  silke  *kaMt  close  to 
his  heaa.  Tkt  masque  of  ike  Inner  Tetnple  and 

Orayet  Inne,  1618. 

SHAKESPEARE.  A  few  words  re- 
specting the  orthography  of  this 
celebrated  name,  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  poet  himself,  Uke  many  other 
persons  of  thai  ag|&)«a^i^«u%\.^VK%^ 
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▼aried  in  the  manner  of  writing  his 
name.  CriticB,  howeYer,  have  ad- 
judged the  preference  to  Skakspeare, 
without  the  firat  e;  and  so  it  is 
printed  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
works,  the  posthumous  edition  of  Mr. 
Malone.  I  haYe  preferred  Shake- 
gpearCy  and  for  these  reasons:  1. 
That  the  a  seems  always  to  have  heen 
pronounced  long,  as  the  derivation 
requires,  Shake-speare  [^kyxttntdXos'] ; 
whereas  Shakspeare  leads  to  pronoun- 
cing it  short,  like  Shack.  2.  His 
contemporaries  seem,  with  more  uni- 
formity than  was  then  common,  to 
have  written  it  Shakespeare,  So  it 
stands  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works ; 
80  in  the  verses  written  in  honour  of 
him,  by  his  friend  Jonson,  and  others ; 
so  in  Allot' s  English  Parnassus,  and 
elsewhere.  [He  seems  always  to  have 
printed  it  so.]  After  all,  it  is  not  of 
great  importance  either  way,  if  it  be 
agreed,  at  all  events,  to  call  him 
Shakespeare.  But  I  thought  it  right 
to  give  an  account  of  the  practice 
which  I  have  adopted. 
SHAK-FORKE, «.  A  hay-fork;  a  fork 
for  shaking  up  the  grass :  whence  it 
is  named. 

Idk'it  a  itnwBe  icare  crow  in  the  neir<flowne  field, 
Kear'd  on  lome  tticke,  the  tender  oorne  to  ihieUL 
Or  if  that  semblance  soit  not  ererie  deale. 
Like  a  broad  shak-fwrkt^  with  a  dender  steel. 

fla«.&/.,iii.7. 

SHAKING  OF  THE  SHEETS.  An 
old  country  dance,  often  alluded  to, 
but  seldom  without  an  indecent  inti- 
mation ;  for  which  reason  the  passages 
cannot  well  be  cited.  The  tune  is  in 
■ir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music, 
▼ol.  V,  Appendix,  No.  15.  See  Mass. 
City  Madam,  ii,  1 ;  O.  PL,  ▼,  502, 
Tii,  262,  397;  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes, 
p.  25. 

SHALE, «.  The  outer  coat  of  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  Dr.  Johnson  rightly  con- 
siders it  as  only  a  corruption  of  shell. 

Tour  fur  shew  shall  suck  away  their  tools, 
LetTing  them  but  the  ikaki  and  hnsks  of  men. 

Etn,  r,  iT,  2. 

We  have  also  shall  in  the  same  sense ; 
and  it  is  punned  upon,  in  allusion  to 
shall,  the  sig^  of  the  future  sense : 

What  hast  thon  fod  me  aU  Uiis  while  with  «A«2Im« 
lod  ooB'il  tQ  («U  me  now  thoa  likfit  ii  notr 

Menrf  SftnO  Yt,  ^»W^ 


So  Churchyard : 

Thus  all  with  *kaU  or  tkaJUi  je  shal  be  fi 

CiiOlt 

Shells  and  shalls  were  often  » 
in  a  phrase : 

Anottier  man  shall  ei^oye  the  sweet  kit 
hard  and  chardgeable  nutt,  which  I  hav 
loDg  in  cracking ;  and  nothing  left  ton&i 
Ana  skalU  to  feed  me  vitludl. 

AsekoMt  in  Har.  Nngm  Jnt^ 

To  SHALE.    To  take  off  the 
coat. 

A  little  lad  set  on  a  banke  to  »kaU 

The  ripen'd  nuta.  Browne,  Brit.  P 

tSHALLOP.     A  small  pilot's 
ship  with  two  masts. 

They  are  two  white  keen-pointed  rocka,  th 
water  diametrically  opposed,  and  like  ti 
defying  one  another,  and  ther  are  pylota,  t 
shaUops,  are  rouly  to  steer  all  ships  that 

How<lCa  Familiar  Lt 
Ther  are  divers  other  private  short  leters 
be  said  to  be  as  small  akalUmi  attendi 
ships,  therfore  tiiey  must  not  be  expectc 
so  mnch  ballast 

fSHAMEFAST,  and  SHAM 
NESS.  These  words  haye  bi 
rupted  into  shame-faced,  in  w! 
real  derivation,  A.-S.  seeam- 
quite  lost  sight  of.  The  woi 
dways  properly  printed  in  the 
bible  till  very  recently. 

For  that  he  saw  her  wise,  t/uiwtefati^  ar 
forth  goodly  children.  North's  Flntmrtl 
It  was  some  mean  of  continency  and  sAam 

fSHAMERAO.     A  shamrock. 

Whilst  ail  the  Hibernian  kernes  in  moltit 
Did  feast  with  tktmermgs  stew'd  iu  osqael 

Shamroot,  is  also  used. 

And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a  mantle  goe. 
And  feed  on  skam-rooU  as  the  Irish  doe. 
fry  then.  Abuses  Stripl  mmd  I 

SHAMPANIE.  This  uncomm< 
appears  only,  so  far  as  I  kno 
masque  supposed  to  be  wri 
George  Ferrers,  one  of  the  \ 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  to 
formed  before  the  queen,  at  tli 
of  sir  Henry  Lee.  It  was  fi 
lished  from  a  MS.,  in  a  late  fa 
work,  entitled,  Kenilworth  lUa 
where  we  find. 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  challenge  befbn  tlie  skmm 

This  the  editor  explains,  by 
ture  I  presume,  "  The  lists, 
of  contention,   from    the 
eampagne" 
fSHAPPAROON,  or  SHAPPE 
A  hood,  a  chaperon. 

If  oet  eleanely  and  prafetl  iatagnniit  to  ve 
tasd  ALth,  ■•  ncHMitai  «h«  iNSfoliM  atig 
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worthily  wn>t  in  hit  ttfttm  of  the  tntiqaitie  of 
tkapparooaa  md  carelcwe  bmdi. 

Taphf^s  Workn,  16S0. 
Her  sMofperoonett  her  perriirigs  tod  tiret. 
Are  reliqaei  which  thii  flttfrr  mach  admiret ; 
Behatoet,  mtike,  her  batk  tnd  buik-point  too. 
At  tiungt  to  whkh  amd  men  mutt  bomtge  doe.  Rid. 

SHARD,  «.  A  fragment  of  a  pot  or 
tile ;  hence  potsherd,  written  pot' 
sheard,  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Bible,  Job,  ii,  8,  &c.  From  sehaerde, 
Flemish,  or  sceard,  Saxon. 

For  chtritable  prayert, 
Skarii,  flintt,  tnd  pebblet,  thoold  be  thrown  on  her. 

Aim/.,  ▼,  1. 

Hence,  probably  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance, the  hard  wing-cases  of  a 
beetle: 

Th^  tie  hit  Mharitt  and  he  their  beetle. 

AtU.  and  CUpp.,  iii,  3. 

That  is,  they  lift  his  sluggish  body 

from  the  earth. 

Hence    also,    iharded,    enclosed    in 

thards: 

And  <^en,  to  onr  comfortt  we  thall  find. 

The  ^imr44d  beetle  in  a  lafer  hold 

Than  it  the  fUl-winged  eagle.  Cymh.,  iii,  3. 

Grower  is  quoted  for  sherded,  in  the 

sense  of  armed. 

Cowskearda  appear  to  mean  only  the 

hard    scales    of    dried     cow-dung: 

[quite    erroneous;     see     the     next 

article.] 

The  hnmble-bee  ttketh  no  tcom  to  lodce  in  a  eow^s 
foole  shard.  PttiU  Palac*  of  PtUit,  /c,  p.  166. 

f SHARD.  Dung,  especially  cow-dung. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  all 
the  quotations  in  the  precediug  article 
in  which  beetles  are  alluded  to.  See 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  p. 
221  (sefenth  edition). 

SHARD-BORNE,  therefore,  is  not 
"  born  among  shards,"  as  Dr.  John- 
son once  supposed,  but  carried  by 
Mhards,  which,  as  in  the  quotation 
firom  Antony  and  Cleop.,  are  put  for 
the  wings  themselyes.  [Shard-borne 
means  bom  in  dung.     See  above.] 

The  skard-ionu  beetle  with  hit  drowiy  hum. 

Maeb.,  iii,  %. 

SHARD  appears  once  to  be  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  sense  of  boundary; 
tne  boundary  in  question  being  a 
rifer : 

In  FhKdrit't  flit  bark,  over  thti  perloat  skard, 

V-  Q'»  n,  vi,  88. 

Bourn  is  the  word  used  in  a  former 
stanza  for  the  same  thing.  Stanza 
10.     See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  313. 


fSHARE.    The  pubes. 

They  tre  vexed  with  a  sharpe  ferer,  they  watch,  tluy 
rave,  and  tpeake  they  wot  not  what :  they  voiuite 
pnre  choler,  and  they  cannot  make  water,  the  share 
Deoometh  hard,  and  hath  Tehement  peine. 

Barrougk's  Method  ofPhynei,  1624. 
Clad  in  a  coat  beset  with  emboaaed  gold,  tike  unto 
one  of  these  kings  serrantt,  arrayed  ^oiu  the  hrele 
to  the  share  in  manner  of  a  nice  and  pretie  page. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1009. 

To  SHARK,  V.  Nearly  equivalent  to 
the  modem  word  to  swindle ;  to  play 
a  dishonest  trick. 

That  doea  it  fair  and  above-board,  without  legerde- 
main, and  neither  sharks  for  a  cup  or  a  reckonini;. 

Sarins  Mieroeosm.,  p.  StXJ,  Bliss. 

Perhaps  sometimes  of  this  kind  was 
intended  in  the  following  lines,  where 
it  is  said  that  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  nnimprored  mettle  hot  and  fall. 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Sharked  up  a  list  of  Itndlett  retolotet 

For  food  and  diet  EamL,  i,  1. 

Meaning,  that  he  had  collected,  in  a 
banditti-like  manner,  a  set  of  rogties 
and  vagabonds. 

The  word,  either  as  substantive  or 
verb,  is  hardly  obsolete,  and  is  abun- 
dantly exemplified  by  Johnson. 

tThen  if  we  thtll  shark  it, 
Here  fEiir  is,  and  market. 

mils  Recreations,  lft54. 

SHAVELING,  s.  A  term  of  contempt 
for  a  monk,  because  their  heads  were 
shaved. 

Through  that  lewd  shateling  will  her  shame  be 
wrought.  I>eath  of  Rob.  B.  of  Hunting. ,  F  3. 

Pope  Alexander  YI  who  was  ras  [a  shaveling^  was 
poisoned  by  another  ras  [a  shaveUng']  with  rat's  bane. 

Notes  to  Rakel.,  ii.  ch.  SO. 
Curse,  exorcise  with  beads,  with  booke  and  bell. 
Polluted  shatelings. 

Taylor,  Wat.  Poet,  SculUr,  Epigr.,  1 
tWouldst  knowe  the  cause  why  Fonticut 

Abroade  the  doeth  not  rome  ? 
It  is  her  use  these  shatelyngs  still 
With  her  to  hare  at  home. 

KendaWs  lowers  of  Epigrawunes,  1&77. 

fSHAVER.     A  cunning  fellow. 

Thon  art  a  hackney,  that  hast  oft  beene  tride. 
And  art  not  coy  to  grant  him  such  a  favour. 
To  try  the  courage  of  to  young  a  shaver. 

Crauley's  Amanda,  1636. 
But  it  wat  more  tikely  that  some  of  ua  scholars  had 
done  the  fact,  and  the  pedant  likewise  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  knowing  full  well  that  there  were  some 
cunniug  sharers  amongst  us,  who  were  well  verst  in 
the  art  of  picking  locks.      History  ofFrancion,  16o5. 

SHAW,  e.  A  thicket,  or  small  wood. 
The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Stafiford- 
shire,  and  is  frequent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  names,  as  Mdershaw,  Geniie- 
ehaw,  &c. 

Thither  to  seek  tome  llockt  or  hards  we  went, 
Perhapa  elote  hid  beneath  the  green-wood  shaw. 

Fairf.  Ttuso,  viii,  59. 

According  to  some  Dictionaries,  it  is 
a  thicket  of  tteea%\Mtw3LTi^vcv^^w^Q»»^' 
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Keney.      "Septam  drenmciDgeDa." 
CWm- 
fSHAWLD,  a  fan  to  winnow  corn. 

A  Irtf,  or  )»««,  to  iriiino»n  or  wimble  mme  wilh, 
KnuUbnIB.         WilX'W  Ditlioviri',  cd  ISOe,  p.  BS. 

SHAWM,  from  scAawme,  Teutonic.  A  ! 
sort  of  pipe  reicmbling  &  hRiitboy. 
It  it  often  corruptly  written  tkalm, 
probHbly  from  an  erroneouH  notion  of 
ilB  being  the  eame  as  ptalm.  It  is 
npoken  of  at  vpry  Bhrill. 
Ei'o  riom  Ihe  thrillHl  lUHm.  nnlii  tht  ntnamote. 
Cn.lf.  Pu/yuU.il.  p.  73«. 

Shalinet,  in  the  passage  quoted  under 
Shaoebush,  is  e?identl;  only  a  mis- 
print or  mis-readiog  for  thalmet; 
which,  indeed,  are  afterwarda  men- 
tioned  in  the  same  paper.  P.  10. 
I  find  it  rhymed  to  balm,  which 
aeems  to  imply  that  it  was  then  used 
aa  of  the  same  sound  with  ptalm: 

H*— 

Thit  nEi  er  nnU  i  Gilod  rnll  of  balm 

Inunh'.nerrj'piiK.  ™     ^ 'c,  TM(<,'flfViA..,p.  la. 

SHEAF  OF  ARROWS.     A  bundle   of 
them,  such  u  one  man  carried  for 

tT'lien  in  Mitct  of  whiU  ftullw,  lifnti  on  tha  biwt 

brill  JD  thdr  luDdn,  wilb  j*a/ri  ofar^oKa  bi  thcil 
•JlS.  StOKfl  iBuJm,  p.  Ti. 

Applied  to  various  things  collected  or 
bundled  together,  as  a  sheaf  of  corn; 
from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  to  press 
together. 
To  SHEAL.  To  strip  the  stwU;  from 
shaft,  or  thell. 

That'i  >  ikeaF^  pEucod.  Lmr,  I,  i. 

In  saying  this,    the   Fool  points  to 
Lear,  meaning  to  say  that  he  was  an 
emptv,  useless  thing.     See  Shale. 
SHRARD,  *.   The  same  aa«;(ort/;  writ- 
ten also  iherd. 

Bo  Ibfet  Iben  iLtU  nM  bt  tomi  in  Ihe  bqnung  of  It 
(the  poller^  'BHl],  ■  ikeri  Id  ukt  Jin  frau  tb> 
litanL,  01  to  ulie  vita  wiilul  oat  of  Ibt  pit. 

■lult  bmk  tbe  ikoit  tbereof.  Etit.,  iiiu,  it. 

In  both  these  passages,  itwBi*Aearrf« 
in  the  early  editionH.     See  Shard. 
SHEARMAN,  t.     The  man  who  shears 
the  woollen  cloth   in  manufacturing 


llun.  thi  f. 


Fdima  fuat  Mn  In  eiHlii  tti  dMrau.  A  Mkh 
wIet.  vpbi.  topbt^dindBiOr  nlW  tbekaim. 

SHEEN,  «(()'.,  shining ;  or,  «.,  lustre, 
brightness.  Saxon,  leme.  The  same 
word  as  shine.  Both  these  words, 
though  now  disused,  were  so  long 
retained  by  onr  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Milton,  that  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary here  to  exemplify  them.  I  insert 
only  one  instance  of  each,  from  Shake- 
speare. 
Adjectif  e ! 

Bi  fDDBUiD  cJcv,  or  ipuuiUd  itulitlil  (liw. 

Substnntire : 

And  tblrly  doun  moooi.  with  btiiioavd  tlnn. 

We  have  also  ihine,  as  a  snbstantire, 
in  the  same  sense  ;  which  ia  establitk- 
ed   in  the  compounds  rutuAtM  and 
moonshine.     See  Shine. 
fSHEEP-HEADED.    Stupid. 

And  lllDOEb  it  be  m  diTell.  jtt  ii  it  no^  idnktMrij 
■doKd,  hodoared,  and  wonliipiKd  by  tho«  m^ 
tkt/pflitadid  foolc*L  vhom  it  faalh  npdmr  ud  btf- 

pnd.  iVybT'i  Virto.  ina 

fSHEEP'S  ETB.  To  eatt  a  tketjf*  tyt, 
to  look  amoronsly  or  wantonly. 

Jn.  If  I  do  look  on  taj  nau,  ur, 
If  1  do  cut  ■  Ai*pt  ni  apnv  aHT. 

^Mrvf'  OUHMJ.  1*1- 

SHEBR,  a.  Clear,  and  transparent, 
like  pare  water.  This  aenae  of  the 
word  is  hardly  expresaed  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  first  definition  or  examplea. 


B,  tbrDorb  BiuddT  m 
oddeUdhiiiBKU. 


Who,  hitlKi 
Hiihc9,wu' 


itb  the  km  Ibinofte 


ICTHlftnTll. 

In  the  metaphorical  senae  of  pare  | 
and  nomixed  it  is  still  naed,  as  aileer 
aenae,  aheer  ailment.  In  the  sense 
of  quick,  clean  (as  an  adverb),  it  is 
preaerred  by  the  naage  of  tlilton. 
See  Johnson. 
SHEER,  SHER.  or  SHIER  THURS- 
DAY. The  Thursday  before  Easter, 
or  Maundy  Thnrvda^ ;  so  called,  from 
the  custom  of  sbeannK  or  ahkving  the 
beard  on  that  day.  Cotgrave,  under 
JttuU  a&tebtt,  writes  it  "aAeerv 
Thursday."  The  name  ia  thus 
accounted  for. 

For  tbU  la  oM  M«^  4qi  U*  *i^  vodl  «>  tW 
te)  •!«  tktp  i»im,  Hi  4l>  «V  kiN^  »< 
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lieedei,  and  m  make  them  honeit  ayenit 
Ijf,  cit«d  in  Bourtu*9Pop.  Jnt.,  i,  184,  itp. 

etymologies  have  been  at- 
but  this  is  much  preferable, 
btful  nature  of  the  origin, 
has  caused  a  yariation  in 
ing,  unusual  even  in  those 
msettled  orthography.  Here 
•e: 

one  of  them,  men  ipeake  much  of  tlie 

3f  the  altar,  but  this  will  I  bide  by,  that 

Thursday  Christ  brake  bread  unto  his 

Wordaw.Eccl.  Biogr.,  i,  p.  295. 

[so  the  same  passage  which  is 
\i  cited,  is  given  much  at 
a  note,  as  taken  from  the 
p.  31.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
s  this  as  a  decision  ex  ca- 
especting  the  origin  of  the 

prov,  "There  went  but  a 
beers  between  them;"  apro- 
xpression,  implying  likeness, 
;y  are  of  the  same  cloth  or 
it  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
lame  manner."  A  tailor's 
r. 

went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  between  us. 

Meat,  for  Meaa.,  i,  3. 
but  a  pair  of  theere  and  a  bodkin  between 
B.  and  FL,  Maid  of  MiU. 
but  a  paire  of  theeret  between  him  and 
ant  of  hell,  for  they  both  delight  in  sinne, 
'  by  it,  and  are  by  justice  ajipointcd  to 
Overbury't  Ckaraet.,  S4.  ed.  1630. 
goes  but  a  pair  of  theere  between  a  pro- 
a  kuave;  if  you  know  more,  take  your 
iier.        Match,  at  Midu.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  367. 

Howell's  English  Proverbs, 
,  but  I  have  not  found  it  in 
istances  of  its  use,  however, 
frequent.  See  Decker's  Gul's 
k,  chap,  i,  p.  38,  repr. 

Coles  has  it,  and  explains 
Tstincttis,  discolor;^*  i.  e., 
variegated  in  colour :  which 
both  sheld-apple,  and  /rin- 
haffinch,  which  he  and  Ker- 
;  and  also  sheldrake,  a  well- 
ame  for  a  beautifully  coloured 

3.  To  reproach,  or  scold ; 
^eral  kindred  significations, 
vord  Johnson  very  properly 
;,  though  used  by  Dryden,  it 
wholly  obsolete.  Seendan, 
The  participle  is  shent, 

be  patient.  What  aay  yon,  sir?  I  am 
eakmg  to  you.  Twelfth  N.,  it,  S. 


Sore  bnued  with  the  fall  he  slow  up  roee. 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  sheut. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  U,  v.  5. 

2.  To  injure,  or  disgrace : 

How  may  it  be,  said  then  the  knight  half  wroth. 
That  kniffht  should  knighthood  ever  so  have  thtmt. 

F.Q.,U,i,ll. 

3.  To  punish : 

But  first  of  Pinnabel  a  word  to  speake. 
Who  as  you  heard,  with  traiterous  intent, 

The  bonds  of  all  humanitie  did  break, 
For  which,  er  long  himaelfe  was  after  the»i. 

Mar.  AfiotLt  iii,  4. 

4.  To  destroy: 

Bat  we  most  yield  whom  hanger  soon  will  thend^ 
And  make  for  peace,  to  save  our  lives,  request. 

Fairf.  Tatto^  vi,  4. 

5.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
to  mean  to  protect,  which  must  be 
considered  as  an  error,  being  contrary 
to  all  analogy  [but  see  the  second]  : 

Tiiis  1  must  succour,  this  1  must  defend. 
And  from  the  wild  boare's  rooting  ever  thend. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pott.,  part  ii,  p.  144. 
•i-Our  noble  qaeene  Elisabeth  in  healtn  and  honour 

eke. 
Good  Lord,  preserve  to  Nestor's  dayes,  tliat  she  thy 

truthe  may  keepe. 
From  bloody  hands  of  forraine  foes,  good  Lord,  her 

aa.yfe  Hud  shend : 
Grauiit  that  at  all  assayes  she  may  by  tliee  still  be 

defend.  Stubiet'  ExamfUt,  1681. 

tSHEPPICK.  A  kind  of  hay-fork,  stiU 
in  use. 

Two  paire  of  links,  a  forest  bill,  and  a  theppiehe,  with 
some  odd  tooles. 

Inwentory,  1627,  Stratford-om-Aton  MSS. 

fSHEPSTER.     A  seamstress. 

A  sempster  or  theptter,  sutrix. 

ffithaW  Dtetionarie,  ed.  1608,  jp.  146. 
Habyll  the  theptter  cht\iM»heih  her  right  well ;  she 
maketh  surplys,  sliertes,  breches,  keverchiffs,  and  all 
that  may  be  wrought  of  lynnen  cloth. 

Caxton't  Boktfor  Tra»eUeu. 

\To  SHERE.  An  old  sea-term,  to  run 
aeround. 

These  daungers  greftte  doe  oft  befall. 
On  those  that  «A«r«apon  the  sande. 

FaradyttqfDayntjf  Dewyat,  1676. 

SHERIFF'S  POSTS.     See  Posts. 
-fTo  SHERKE.     To  shrug. 

Cap.  No  thou  art  deceiv'd,  my  noble  Hyacinth,  tia  a 
mystery  will  exalt  thee,  Hylas,  'twill  make  thee  rise.  I 
say,  and  put  gold  in  thv  purse ;  thoa  shalt  follow  the 
court  like  a  baboone,  wtien  a  thousand  proper  fellowea 
shall  therke  for  their  ordinary. 

Marmyon't  Fine  Companum,  1638. 

To  SHEW  WATER.  Seemingly  a  cant 
phrase  for  to  produce  a  fee,  for  thas 
it  is  introduced : 

F.  If  you've  a  suit,  shew  water^  I  am  blind  else. 

J.  A  suit ;  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 

The  quarry  that  you  hawk  for       —       — 

—       —       —       —       one  poor  syllable 

Cannot  deserve  a  fee.    Matting.  Maid  of  Honour,  i,  1. 

"A  proverbial  phrase,"  says  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  "for  a  bribe,  which,  in  Maa- 
singer's  days  (though  happily  not 
since)  was  found  to  be  the  only  colly- 
rium  for  the  c^ea  o€  t^  tosxt^JL^t  T    ^\5afc 
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allnsion,  after  all,  is  obscure,  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  find  some 
otber  examples;  wbicb,  if  it  were 
really  proverbial,  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult. 
SHEWELLES,  s.  Examples,  or  some- 
thing held  up  to  give  warning  of 
danger ;  from  to  shew. 

So  are  these  bug-beares  of  opinioni  bronffbt  by  great 
cleMrkes  into  the  world,  to  serve  as  shncfllcs,  to  keepe 
them  from  those  faults,  whereto  else  the  Tanitie  of 
the  world,  and  weakenesse  of  senses  might  puUthem. 

Pembr.  Arc,  p.  263. 

[  have  not  found  any  other  example. 
tSHIDE.     A  billet  of  wood. 

A  $kide  or  billet,  cala. 

WithaW  Diclionarit,  ed.  1606,  p.  184. 
Downe  tumbling  crake  the  trees,  upriseth  sound  of 

axes  strokes. 
Both  holmes,  and  beeches  broad,  and  beama  of  ash, 

and  tkides  of  okes. 
With  wedges  great  they  dive,  and  mountaine  elmea 
with  leavers  roU.  Fhaer't  Virgil,  1600. 

tSHlELD. 

We  will  drink  in  helmeta, 
And  caasc  the  soiildier  turn  his  blade  to  knives. 
To  conquer  capons  and  the  stubble  goose ; 
No  weapons  in  the  age  to  cumr  be  known. 
But  i^ld  of  bacon,  and  the  sword  of  brawn. 

Randolph*  sJealci%uLo9trs,  1646. 
Such  gallants  having  snent  their  estates  and  wast«l 
their  bodies,  they  thru  look  like  a  shield  of  brawn  at 
Shrovetide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take  his  leave. 

FoorRohin,  1705. 

fSHIFTER.    A  cozener. 

Shifting  doeth  many  times  incurre  the  indignitie  of 
repruch,  and  to  be  counted  a  shifter,  is  as  if  a  man 
would  say  in  pl<iine  trarmes  a  coosener. 

jBicA  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  qf  SxcelUnt 
Discriptiims,  1616. 
And  let  those  shifters  their  owne  judges  be. 
If  they  have  nottiin  arrant  thieves  to  me. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tSHIMRING.     Glimmering? 

Whom  when  the  Trqjan  duke  had  found 
Approaching  ueare  and  knew,  in  shimring  shadow 

darke  and  thin ; 
Much  like,  as  after  changing  new  when  prime  doth 

first  begin. 
Men  see,  or  thinks  they  see,  that  doubtful  moone  in 

doudes  above.  Phaer's  Virail,  1600. 

SHINE,   #.     Light,  brightness,  lustre. 
See  Sheen. 

And  now  the  dame  had  dried  her  dropping  eyne. 
When,  like  an  April  Iris,  flew  her  shint 
About  the  streets.     B.  Jons.  Panegyre,  vol.  v,  p.  198. 
The  shine  of  armour  bright.    liar.  Jriost.,  xxxvii,  15. 
His  Ughtnings  gave  sUne  unto  the  world. 

Pt.  xcvii,  4 

Milton  has  it : 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  \i(Ay  shine. 

Ode  on  Nativity,  r.  802. 

Hence  sunshine,  and  moon-shine. 
It  is  even  used  as  an  adjectire,  for 
shining : 

Those  warlike  champions,  all  in  armour  shine. 
Assembled  were  in  ndd,  the  challenge  to  define. 

Spen4.F.q.,Vf,m,Z. 

Evidently  put  for  sheen^  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  a  rhyme  to  define.  It  is 
nLtber   odd,    that    t^ine,  the  Yerb« 


rhymes  to  it,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  stanza,  a  licence  rarely  assumed 
by  English  poets,  though  reckoned 
allowable  in  French  verse. 

fSUINERS.  A  Russian  instrument  of 
torture,  mentioned  in  Pathomachii, 
1630,  p.  29. 

fSHINNER.    A  long  boot. 

Caliga. ....  Ch ansae,  chaussure,  botiiie.     Ab1m8S:s 
nether  stocke :  a  shinner.  NommcUtor,  U8(. 

fSHIPPY.     Frequented  by  ships. 

Some  tkipny  havens  contrive,  aorae  raise  tmn  frann, 
And  rock  neweu  pillars,  for  theatrick  games. 

Virgil,  h  f'umrt,  163i 

SHIRT,  WROUGHT  (i.  e.,  worked),  or 
HISTORICAL.  Shirts  and  shifts  were 
sometimes  so  adorned  with  worked  or 
woven  figures  as  to  be  thoa  de- 
scribed: 

I  wonder  he  speaks  not  of  his  vrougkt  skirt. 

B.  Jons.  Et.  M.  out  of  kit  E.,  v,  1 

Afterwards  the  man,  who  is  acozcombi 
does  say, 

I,  having  bound  up  my  wound  wit]i  a  pieee  of  bt 
wrought  skirt.  ml 

In  Epicosne,  he  speaks  of 

Velvet  petticoats,  and  wrought  smockt.  Act  v,  L 

Ha\ing  a  mistress,  sure  yon  should  not  b« 
Without  a  neat  kittorical  shirt, 

B.  and  Ft.  Custom  of  C^%\. 
Mj  iwtoek  sleeves  have  such  holy  imbroidenas. 
And  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear,  in  time^ 
All  nty  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pure  inatructor. 

Maint's  CUy  Matek,  ii.  8. 0.  PI.,  ir.  29i 

SHIVE,  s.  A  small  lamina,  or  shoe, 
cliiefly  applied  to  bread,  and  preserved 
principally  by  the  following  proverb, 
used  in  a  play  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare : 

what,  man  I  more  water  gUdeth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is. 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  skive  we  know. 

Ttiui  Jm^,,^\. 

That  is,  ''it  is  easy  to  steal,  where 
the  theft  cannot  well  be  detected." 
Sheeve  was    probably    the    original 
word,  as  appears  by  a  quotation  from 
Warner : 

A  skeet§  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut  JU.  En/L 

In  this  form  it  ezista  also  in  the 
Scottish  dialect : 

Be  that  time  bannocks  and  a  tkotws  of  diMM 
Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  might  nlcMse. 

Mmmmg,^':^, 

See  Jamieson,  who  rightlj,  I  think, 
derives  it  from  shave,  quasi,  a  ahaviog. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Scotch 
proverb,  aa  Mr.  Steeveoa  imagined : 
It  is  genuine  EngUah,  and  appears  in 
Fuller's  Collectioo,  in  this  form: 

ItiasafetakJBgasHeeoffnciitkMt  liro.9011 

It  ia  not  in  Kellj;  nor»  I  think,  in 
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flowell.     Bailey  has,  *Mt  is 
ng  a  slice  o£f  another  man's 
hich   alludes  only  to  living 
[pense. 
A  young  pig. 

s  or  yune  lio^s.  ncfrendet. 

Wilkah'  i>tc/toiiam,ed.l60B,  p.  73. 

A  small  rough-haired  dog. 

terrible  bandog  do's  she  make  of  it, 
*  ladii^s  play  with  as  famiiinrly 
ir  little  shocks  or  Bonoaia  do^s? 

Erminia,  1661. 
itie  ladies  fisting-hound, 
re's  unou  our  Britaine  ground, 
ingrell  cur  or  skog.  Taylor'*  fforkts,  1630. 

jD,  phr.  To  throw  an  old 
3r  a  person,  was  considered 
This  superstition  is  not 
lieve,  extinct.  I  have  for- 
lown  examples  of  it. 

m  old  thoe, 
y  whatever  I  do. 
B.  Jons.  Masque  ofOipsies,  roL  ri,  p.  84. 
3d  lucke,  east  an  old  shoe  after  me. 

John  ffeyw..  Ho,  sign.  C. 
i  my  heart,  there's  an  old  shoe  aAer  you. 

Parson's  Wedding,  O.  PI.,  xi,  499. 
ar  shors  are  old,  pray  put  em  off, 
Jling  'em  after  us. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fort.,  t,  1. 

i    the  references  in  Brand's 
Antiquities,    4to,    vol.    ii, 

mistresse.pray  throw  an  old  shooe  after  us. 
M army  on*  s  Fine  Companion,  1033. 
I've  my  liberty. 
:t>w  Marc  Antony's  old  shoo  after  you. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  SO. 
ig  stands  here  lilthy  in  Shooe  lane,  for  if 
ugs  in  be  not  the  better,  Loudon  may 
tw  an  old  shoo  after  us,  and  with  those 
rench,  that  we  gathered  up  in  our  hostcs 
tris,  weele  gull  the  world. 

Retumefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

I,  s.  The  ornamental  shoe- 
other  gay  fashions,  came  to 
France.  Jonson,  describing 
Englishman,  who  affected  to 
h,  thus  attacks  him : 

believe,  when  vou  this  monsieur  see, 
lole  bo<ly  shotud  speak  French,  not  he. 
ch  srarf  of  France,  and  hat.  and  feather, 
id  tye,  and  garter,  should  come  liither, 
a  one,  whose  face  durst  never  be 
sea.  Bfigr.,  86. 

^hoe-tye  was  a  characteristic 
*  a  traveller,  which,  though 
')otie  in  the  old  editions,  was 
he  word  intended : 

thright,  the  tiller,  and  brave  master  Shoe- 
st  traveller.  Mtas.for  Meat.,  iv,  3. 

deed,  was  often  written  ahooy 
i  the  old  reading  would  want 
action.  Plain  strings  were 
fore ;  and  soon  after,  those 
les,  which  figure  so  much  in 
raits  of  those  times.     Shoe- 


strings   are  quoted  from  Bandolpb^ 
by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Crashaw  writes  it  «Aoo-fy,  and  rhymes 
it  to  duty,  as  Butler  did  after  him : 

I  wish  her  beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

Tb  gaudy  tire,  or  glistering  skoo-tf. 

Wishes,  p.  109,  ed.  178S. 

SHOES,  SHINING,  at  one  time  was 
ridiculed  as  part  of  the  precise  dress 
of  citizens.  It  had  probably  been 
fashionable  before.  Kitely  says,  as  a 
citizen. 

Mock  me  all  over. 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  sUning  shoes, 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  in  IT.,  ii,  1. 

Will  you  to  your  shop  again  P 
Citiaen.  I  have  no  mind  to  woolUn  stockings  now. 
And  shoes  that  shine.  Shirtejf*s  Douhtjul  HeUr, 

See  Mr.  Gilford  on  the  first  passage, 
who  quotes  Massinger  also  for  the 
same. 
SHOEING-HORN,  «.  The  name  of 
this  implement,  from  its  convenient 
use  in  drawing  on  a  tight  shoe,  was 
applied,  in  a  jocular  metaphor,  to 
other  subservient  and  tractable 
assistants.  Thus  Thersites,  in  his 
railing  mood,  is  made  to  give  that 
name  to  Menelaus,  whom  he  calls, 

A  thrifty  shooing-hom  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  hii 
brother  (Agamemnon's)  leg.         Tro.  and  Creu,,  t,  1. 

Whether  it  was  ever  the  practice  of 
thrifty  persons  so  to  carr^  their 
shoeing-homs,  as  seems  to  be  implied, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  The  horn 
was  clearly  suggested  by  his  cuck- 
oldom,  just  before  mentioned;  and 
he  was  a  shoeing-hom  to  Agamemnon, 
in  the  other  sense,  because  he  was 
made  the  pretext  for  invading  Troy ; 
and  he  was  said  to  hang  at  his 
brother's  leg,  as  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him. 

Much  more  frequently  it  is  used  as  a 
convenient  incitement  to  liquor; 
something  to  draw  on  another  glass 
or  pot.  So  even  the  learned  Dr. 
Cogan : 

Tet  a  gamond  of  bacon  well  dressed  is  a  good  shooing 
horn  to  pull  down  a  cup  of  wine. 

Haven  of  Health,  ch.  132,  p.  134. 
And  caught  a  slyp  of  bacon— 
Which  I  intend  not  far  hence,  unless  my  ptirpose 

fayle. 
Shall  serve  as  a  shoing-home,  to  draw  on  two  pots  of 
ale.  Oamm.  Ourton,  O.  Pi.,  ii,  8. 

When  you  have  done,  to  have  some  shooing-home  to 

Eull  on  your  wine,  as  araaku  o<  V^e  c!o\«%,  cr  xx«^^ 
erring.  P'\cvce  Pemleate,'^-.^^ 

Then,  ur,  oomM  mt  u^  •kiwcvVicift  ol  akoov»5i-Wira«% 
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(do  yee  see)  of  all  lorta;  salt-cikei,  red  herringt, 
anchoves,  and  gammona  of  bacon — andaboundanceof 
•nch  pollen-oil. 

HeaUy't  Ducat,  of  a  New  World,  p.  68. 
They  twear  they'll  flea  us,  and  tnen  dry  our  qoartera, 
A  raaher  of  a  aalt  lorer  ia  such  a  thoring-horH. 

B.  and  m.  FaUe  One,  iv,  3. 

See  Gul's  Hornbook,  p.  28,  repr. 
The  Spectator  afterwards  applied  it, 
as  a  contemptuous  name  for  danglers 
on  young  women,  encouraged  merely 
to  draw  on  other  admirers.  See 
Todd. 
SH06,  V.  I  fancy  only  a  corruption  of 
jog ;  to  move  off,  to  shake. 

Will  yon  gkog  off,  I  would  have  yoa  ioloa. 

Hen.  V,  ii,  1. 

Again,  sc.  3, 

Come,  prithee  let  na  »kog  off, 

And  bowse  an  hour  or  two.  B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  ii,  3. 
Lnughter  pucker  uur  cheeka,  make  ahoulden  shog 
With  chucking  lightneaa. 

Mar* ton' t  What  you  will,  t,  1. 

fSHOLDE.     Shallow  ? 

And  we  (say  I)  holde  all,  thus  to  be-tolde, 
Holea,  aidea,  and  toppes;  brode,  narow,  depe,  and 
tkolde.  Ueywoo^t  Spider  and  Flu,  1556. 

SHOON.     The  old  plural  of  shoe. 

Spare  none  but  auch  aa  go  in  clouted  shoon. 

%Hen.ri,i\,%. 
By  hia  cockle  hat  and  ataff. 

And  bv  his  sandal  tkoon.  Hand.,  iv,  5. 

But  up  then  rose  that  lither  ladd. 
Ana  hoae  and  ikoone  did  on. 

Percy's  Reliques,  iii,  p.  46,  4to  ed. 

SHOPE,  for  shaped. 

When  he  him  $hope,  of  wrong  receaTde, 

T'  avenge  himielle  oy  flight.   Bomens  and  Jul.,  D  5  b. 

SHOPPINI.     See  Chioppini. 

SHOREDITCH,  DUKE  OF.  A  mock 
title  of  honour,  conferred  on  the  most 
successful  of  the  London  archers,  of 
which  this  account  is  given : 

Wlien  Henry  YIII  became  king,  he  gave  a  prize  at 
Windsor  to  those  who  should  excel  in  this  exercise, 
[archery]  when  Barlo,  one  of  his  guards,  an  inha- 
bi^MUt  of  Slioreditcli,  acquired  such  honour  as  an 
archer,  that  the  king  created  him  Juke  ofSkoredilch, 
on  the  spot.    This  title,  together  with  that  of  roar- 

Jiuis  of  IsUngton,  earl  of  Faucridge,  &c ,  was  taken 
rom  these  villages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finabury 
fields,  and  cuntmucd  so  late  as  16^. 

Ellis's  History  of  Skoreditek,  p.  170. 

The  latest  account  is  this  : 

In  1682,  there  was  a  moat  magnificent  cavalcade  and 
entertainment  given  by  the  liiisbury  archers,  when 
they  bestowed  the  titles  of  duke  of  Skoreditek,  &c., 
upon  the  most  deserving.    The  king  was  present. 

Ibid.,  178. 

SHORNE,  M.  JOHN.  Whoever  he  was, 
must  have  been  held  an  eminent  saint. 
In  the  Four  Ps,  the  palmer  boasts 
that  he  has  been  at  all  famous 
shrines ;  among  the  rest. 

At  ma^iter  Jokan  Skome  in  Canterbury.  O.  n.,  i,  66. 
H«  Mid,  he  ware  not  the  tame  \jCQa!t^  linoe  he  came 
jMt  from  sir  John  Skome. 

Ltffh*§  Aeced.  qf  ^rmorU,  Pr^aca 


Latimer  savBy 

Te  ahaU  not  thinke  tliat  I  will  ipeike  of  the  popA 
pilgrimajge,  which  we  were  wont  to  use  in  tinea  jui, 
in  mnnmg  hither  and  thither,  to  Jf.  /oAs  Skorne,  cr 
toourladyof  Walsingham.  No,no,  Iwill  notannka 
of  such  fooleriM.  Latimur,  p.  loi,  b. 

Of  his  history,  or  of  hia  shrine,  I  htte 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn 
anything  more,  but,  from  hia  being 
called  Sir,  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
had  been  a  priest  of  Shome,  in  Kent 
SHORT,  in  the  technical  language  of 
archers,  not  shot  far  enough  to  reach 
the  mark ;  as  gone,  when  it  was  shot 
too  far. 

Standinge  betweene  two  eztreamea,  eadiewiBK  akerie, 
or  gone,  or  eyther  ayde  wyde.  Atckam,  IVnfuL,  piUL 

The  same  expressions  were,  and  stiU 
are,  in  use  at  the  game  of  bowls.  ^^ 
reference  to  their  approach  to  the 
Jack. 

fSHORT-HAIRED-MEN.  This  phnie 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  Paritaos 
in  Shirley's  Cardinal,  1652. 

fSHORT-HOME.  To  come  thort  ham, 
to  be  put  in  prison. 

Our  'prenticea  were  very  unruly  on  Mirore»Tmri^y. 
and  pulled  down  a  houae  or  two  of  good  feUoanhi^ 
wnidi  service  two  or  Uiree  of  tfiem  eaMMAmi 


in 


home.  UiUr  dmted  UlL 

fSHORTED.     Diminished. 

The  draper  of  hia  wealth  would  modi  be  ek^Hed, 
But  that  our  cloathea  and  kersiea  are  truMported. 

Tnylof*9  Wiorkee,  ICSO. 

SHOT-ANCHOR.  What  the  aailori 
now  call  sheet-anchor,  the  chief  and 
most  trusty  anchor. 

For  a  ftsteU  or  a  canker; 

Thya  oyutment  ia  even  shot  onjfeer. 

SHOT-CLOG,  s.  One  who  waa  tolerated 
because  he  paid  the  shot,  or  reckoning, 
for  the  rest ;  otherwise  a  mere  clog 
upon  the  company.  This  odd  term 
has  been  interpreted  in  the  opposite 
sense,  **  one  who  waa  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  reckoning ;"  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  passages  where  it  occurs, 
clears  up  the  sense : 

Well,  if  vou  be  out,  keep  your  disUace,  and  be  not 
made  a  Jwl'dog  any  more. 

B.  Jons.  Bmry  Jfoii  ami  t/A,  t,  9. 

Fungoso,  the  person  ao  addreased, 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  reckoning 
in  default  of  others. 

He  ia  aome  primato  m^ropotttan  nam^ 
Our  ehoi-dag  makes  to  mudi  of  hioL 

Ihid.,  Sts^h  fNam^  iv,  L 

This  ehot-elog  waa  Penny-boy,  Jan., 
the  spendthrift  and  dape  of  the  oom- 


\ 
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mmaD  ikel-^M.  din  oF  all  umiBudi*. 

Sati^fi  Bm.  i,  1,  a  FI,  K  WB- 

9  addreiied  to  ft  character  of 
ime  iort,  a  rakish  apprentice, 
as  the  "dupe  of  all  companies," 
iog  their  reckoning  for  tbem. 
nportant  point,  therefore,  needa 

any  more  mistaken. 
'ER.       A    large     fishing-boat. 

"called  shottera  of  diverse 
rni  between  aii  and  Iweuty-six 
going  to  sea  from  Aprill  to  June 
Lcrell,"  are  mentioned  in  a  MS. 
1580  relating  to  the  Brighton 

GIIOAT,  SHOVE-BOARD, 
EL-BOARD,  and  SHUFFLE- 
D.  Some  of  the  nnmea  for  a 
ID  trivial  game,  vhich  consiated 
hing  or  ahaking  piece*  of  money 
oard,  to  reach  certain  marks. 
-board  play  is  graphically  Je- 
1  in  »  poem,  entitled,  Mensa 
«,  &c.,  written  both  in  Latin 
English,  by  Tbomaa  Master, 
nglish  poem  la  cited  at  large  in 
edition  of  Ant.  Wood,  vol.  iii. 
The  beginning  of  the  game 
I  described : 

beiioi  the  ilrih  dnei  Int  conpOH 


Ihe  lip*,  ind  Uun  ihc 
■..ij'hd.dwlwilUbn 
iicd  wirj  forrc.  bii  ht 
t  bullM  forth  i  it  doth 


d  with  figiirex,  according  to  the 
)f  which  the  player  counted  bis 

It  is  minutely  described  by 
(Sports  aod  Pastimes,  p.  2671, 
[I  in  UBC  at  pot-houses,  and 
with  a  smooth  halfpenny.     Mr. 

bears  the  same  testimony, 
ece  of  money  waa  in  fact  imma- 

It  waa  played  at  one  time 
ilver  groata,  and  thence  bad  its 

j/wvirr'l  Ordincry.  ty  SwEgWi.  S*t.  «. 

arda  with  a  smooth  ahilling, 
II  retaining  its  name  of  thove- 

odoini.  Budolpb,  1ikrafA0K.tfrMf  ihillina 

2Bcn.ir,ii,l- 

mn  u  inunlh  off  the  tongm  u  t  •ktt^mHi 

a.  Joi.  A. MimmU,iu,  «. 


Sncb  a  ahilHng  was  always  smooth, 
that  it  might  slip  more  easily  ;  whence 
it  is  generally  alluded  to  in  reference 
to  eliding  away : 

And  inj  lUa  DT  mu.  lib  •  lincf-tMxJ  ihilUDg. 

Sotrins  GM,  O,  PL,  li,  lOJ, 
a ..  ,_    nil]  tiiimuM.  mid  two  Kdmcd 


abillinga,  the  wUdomot  Slender  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  in  giving  two  and 
tvjo-penee  each  for  them,  in  a  smooth 
stale.  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  calls 
the  game  xkoce-board ;  and  in  a  note 
says,  that  Edward  the  Sixth's  shillings 
were  then  for  the  most  part  used  at 
thove-board.  He  makes  one  of  these 
shillings  complain  of^being  ao  used: 

Ttm  m  mj  ftfF  ii  brvdiene.  imouth,  uid  jAtiaa, 


lh(En«lilh(:ra.nr; 


Willi  nj  Fut  dmnvt 


Skoee-groal  was  one  of  the  games 
prohituted  by  statute  33  Henry  VIII, 
where  it  is  also  called  slide-thri/t. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  ii,  305,  -Ito. 
S'Au^-board  is  probably  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  thoeel,  unless  the  piecea 
were  aometimes  thuffied  on  the  board, 
to  produce  caaual  results,  excluding 
all  skill. 
fSHOULUER-PITCH. 

icnraion.  Tbc  itonUir-pilc).  or  pniiic,  vlierewitli* 
the  liindo  and  fore  parti  of  the  necke  are  Joined 
tiigftlier.  CMgmt. 

fSHOW-DAY.  ItseematohaTCbeen. 
practice  with  the  merchants  to  fix  a 
certain  day  for  exhibiting  tbeir  mer- 
chandise and  exposing  it  for  sale, — 
called  hence  "a  show-day."  We  leam 
from  Clough's  letter  of  March  7. 
1562-3,  that  500U  cloths  on  the  Srat 
two  ihow-dayi,  was  thought  "  reason- 
able good  sales." 

f  7"o  SHRED.   To  lop  off 

aad  ik^i  oB,  itt  mlled  i-niitnU.  ™ 

Wm«li-  Dicl,0m.ri/,  ed.  lao§,  p.  lOS. 

Fimdalor. . . .  EamoiideiiT  driarlir<'i,UuUturdeinniei. 

A  lopHT.  i^Tiidir,  or  caller  ot  treaa.      NoMCHtUt-ir. 

tSHEEECHES.     Screeches. 

For  her  lione 
001  en«s  t    ^12^,,. 'n,^  ^  B,ij™MK..\vn 


SUB  7i 

iHRBW,  t.  A  icold,  a  contentious 
angry  wamRD.  Tbia  word  wu  in 
such  conHtant  nne  iu  early  daya,  tbat 
eiemplili cation  must  be  luperfluouB. 
Every  one  remembers  the  Taming  of 
the  Sbrew,  and  otiier  cooimoa  id- 
stances.  The  derivation  is  less  cer- 
tain. Under  Beshrew,  I  baie  takea 
it  from  tcreawa,  the  threw,  now 
called  shrew-mouse.  This  is  the 
etymology  giren  by  Lye :  "  Sehreaiea, 
a  threw,  mus  nraneus,  cujtis  venenum 
occidit.  ^Ifr.  Gl.,  p.  60.  Inde 
nostra  threw,  mulier  riiosa."  Screo- 
wa  meant  the  same.  Hence  we  have 
both  threw  and  throw,  which  fairly 
represent  the  two  Sason  words,  Tiie 
glossary  of  ^Ifric,  to  which  Lye 
refers,  is  ancient  and  good  authority. 
This  makes  the  substantive  the  first 
sense,  and  the  verb  derivative,  con- 
trary to  my  friend  Todd's  opinion. 
From  the  spitefiilness  of  the  little 
animal  called  a  threw,  its  name  was 
transferred  to  spiteful  females;  in 
which  sense,  doubtless  from  the 
improved  polish  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, it  is  now  almost  out  of  use. 
But  the  venom  of  the  shrew  was  aha 
thought  mortal.  Hence  to  threw,  or 
bethrew,  became  a  curse.  Syrwan, 
to  beguile  [sirwHii],  proposed  by  Mr. 
Todd,  neither  suits  the  sound,  nor 
reaches  the  sense  of  the  word. 
The  term  threw  might  be  applied  to 

B;  Uui  lukcning.  he  i>  moR  ■  ttnv  Ihu  the. 

Tm.SkT..Vi. 


tL  O  ihit  foat  fiCE  WEK  not  10  nui  <)(  0*1, 
K.  PaiimUiitjut,  udlbnlicew  tlljilmH. 

Laiei  L.  L.,  T,  1. 

To  SHREW,  or  BESHREW,  p.  Ta 
curse.  Probably  bethrew  was  first 
introduced.  To  strike  as  wilh  the 
mortal  venom  of  a  threw.  It  was 
equivalent  to  imprecating  death. 

Ton  iirrcT 
Ihu  tut. 

IrtwDiddlaKiiriiKirr 
Oltaj  kjng'i  in  Eanipo. 

SHREWD,  a.    Cuned.nULVidQaa^ieuo- 


t  SHB 

motu;  from  to  ihreto,  derired  u 
above.  A  threwd  ttan  meant,  ttaert- 
fore,  a  malicious  injury ;  in  whidi 
sense  it  is  exemplified  by  Johnion. 
But  there  is  one  instance  of  it,  w 
illustrative  of  the  mild  and  forgiiiog 
temper  of  that  great  man  Cranmer, 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  On  his  re- 
conciliation with  Gardiner,  Shake- 
speare makes  Henry  VIII  thus  ad- 
dress him ; 

Tbt  amBion  laic*  I  hc  U  TctUed 

Of  tlice,  H  hirh  i>jat  "  Do  mj  lord  of  GuitalvTj 

A  Artai  lim.  aad  ht*!  jout  tricDd  lor  cm." 

This  is  historical  fact,  and  is  atteated 
by  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  aod  other 
authorities.  It  was  actually  pn- 
verbial.  The  senae  of  acnte,  or  ahirp, 
with  some  idea  of  malice,  aftenrardi 
remained  to  the  word  threwd;  whidi 
at  length  has  dropped  the  bad  sente, 
and  is  often  employed  to  exprm 
acute ness  only.  Shrewdtutt,  and 
other  derivatives,  have  nndeigone  ( 
similar  change.. 

[A  threwd  many,  a  great  nnmber.] 
*Crti  'Suit!  hD>  auj  rdir 

Cast,  Be  threw  twica  tvelva. 
Crti.  Bt'i  ladl,  a  lAmi^  muiT. 

CarKcrigkei  Or^Mtrj.  Ml. 

SHRIFT,  t.  Confession  to  a  prie^  or 
the  absolution  consequent  npon  i^  or 
the  act  of  the  priest  in  hearing  and 
absolving.  This  word,  and  the  kin- 
dred verb  to  thrive,  which  are  boih 
pure  Saxon,  naturally  became  obso- 
lete, by  rapid  steps,  when  the  practice 
to  which  they  referred  wu  at  an  end. 

1.  Confession: 

Hike  1  abort  lirtft;  ba  bngi  ta  mc  nmt  bend. 

Sa.m,iii.«. 

2.  Absolution; 

I  will  |{in  him  •  inMit  firyl,  ud  Urtat  kta  I*  • 
bdurplan.  Mimt.firMmt,it.t. 

3.  The  priestly  act  1 

Tha  gtnatlr  Mba  now  loth  don  hk  rMft. 

a  Htn.  FT,  iii,  1 

As  nothing  waa  >o  secret  m  such 
confession,  we  meet  with  the  expres- 
sion iM  ahrifl,  for  in  strict  confidence, 
or  secrecy : 

Bnt  iwraUi  lit  tUa  ba  tpoka  la  tilnA  v  ws  il 
apake  to  ma.  Wmntt^i  Alt.  Xi^t,  Oi,  p.  n\. 

By  the  aid  of  Taylor,  the  water>paei, 
we  learn  the  priest's  liee  for  this 
\     u&c«.      l&  hu   nurgia    he   aay^ 


Ive  pence  ib  a  thrift."    TrmtU 

r/oe  Pence. 

FT.f  ATHEB.     A  father  con- 


IT,  for  shrieked. 

her  Lap  ilic  hid  htr  face,  ind  Inndli  tMaH. 

spnu,  r.  q..  Ill,  Tui.  31. 

lUUDe  Toice     CK  «        '^^'jJ^-.T-  MO. 

n  the  preBent  tense  by  Surrey  : 

'  Surrcjt'i  Potml,  UBT.  E  *  b 

IT, ».     A  shriek. 

ih  [bcir  pLtcoiif  aytt,  and  y clling  rhri^l/u, 
Sfrms.  F.  «.,  IL  Tli.  SJ. 

LL,  c.  To  utter  sbrill  Boands. 
.  Q.,  II,  iii,  20.  Sufficiently 
lified  by  Johnson.  It  hu 
mes  been  couBidered  as  obso- 
iit  Pope  used  it.  It  is  a  poet- 
ird. 


P.     A  prostitute. 


d  mr'i  ruTae  on  IJKhLlulf  ijIWhuw. 
mUins'i  ^lii'o  «t^  BiUam^  lUB,  p.  it. 

:NB,  o.     To  enshrine,  to  deify. 

F  cnnscd  AluaiidfT  to  drjr  up  ipTinp.  aAd 


eans,  I  conjecture,  that  the 
ans,  whom  he  (Diogenes)  is 
g,  had  occasioned  Alexander  to 
Hge  luxury  in  preference  to 
;  and  the  plunder  of  the  inno- 
'bile  be  exalted  or  deified  the 
1 1  this  be  calls  (in  Lyiy's 
style)  Bbeeriug  the  abeep,  and 
ting  the  foxes.  I  can  make 
g  better  of  it. 
VE.  See  Shrift.   To  confess, 

.  ni  dine  abore  with  too  Ii^», 
H  jua  <if  1  thguUDd  idJi  pnuhi. 

C)*.i./«rrafi,iLS. 

LUDCe  itnil.     G4mmiT  Oitlon.  O.  PL,  ii.  M. 

licence  of  our  early  poetry,  it 
ide  ihrieve,  or  tAreeve,  if  more 
lent  for  tbe  rhyme: 

rxK  witli  fiu«  inlreiiliil  (a  dliclow,' 
Uie  ii*mphi  liii  kiejul  ho  botc  did  mtirA. 

^nu.  ^.  Q.,lV,iii.M. 

ire  two   liceacea,  wine  for 


ahrire,  and  m«w  for  mora ;  and  thos 

two  words,  so  remote  u  Bfarire  and 

move,  are   brought    together   aa   a 

rhyme. 

For  to  absolve,  and  for  tbe  participle, 

tkrietn: 


Bincfl  IhuDti  luth  confai 


iBide,  ud  ii. 


Pl..il.T*. 

The   preterite   was  throve;    whence 
SArove-Taetday  was  named. 
A  SHRITER.     A  confeasor.  one  that 
administers  shrift. 

WhcD  he  wu  nude  *  itriwr,  twu  roi  ilirifL 

fSHROVE  -  PRENTICES.      ^R^ffi^ldT 
fellows   who  invaded  hot 
fame  at  Shrovetide. 


luffianlr 
I   of  ilL. 


Datnatl'i  IliulaMUar.  IS48. 

SHROVING.  Performing  Ae  cere- 
monies, or  enjoying  the  sports  of 
Shrove  Tueaday.  It  appears  that  on 
that  day  the  peace  officers  went  in 
form  to  search  for  persona  who  kept 
bouses  of  ill-fame ;  who  were  either 
carted  immediately,  or  coaflned 
during  Lent. 

Tihll  bt  nitij  itnnge 
To  KC  him  itattd  thai,  u  thHiih  Ba  wait 
A  ubwuf  thiwigh  the  ciW.     71.  JVgMi  Ant.,  in,  1. 

Hence  sir  T.  Overhnry  says  of  vlut 
he  calls  "a  maquerela,  in  plaine 
English,  a  bawde  v' 

Notbing  Jof  ei  hef  to  naueb  u  the  mn&iDg  over  <if 
of  Sin.K-'lvij,"''       "  "  """'  a«,.  S?!^!^ 

See  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  i.  75,  4to. 
It  was  a  day  of  holiday  and  licence, 
for  apprentices,  labouring  persona, 
and  others.  William  Hawkins,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk, 
wrote  a  comedy  for  his  acholars  to 
act  on  that  day,  to  which  he  gave  ths 
title  of  Apollo  Shroving.  Thb  same 
author  publiahed,  at  Cambridge,  r 
neat  12ma  volume  of  Latin  poetiy, 
with  a  title-page  engraved  by  Cecil, 
1634. 

Apollo  Shroving  was  printed  in  1626, 
by  H  friend  of  the  author,  who  ugns 
himself  E.  W.  The  prologue  is  in 
dialogue,  and  in  proee,  except  these 
tines: 

All  which  we  on  thli  •tags  ■hiU  let  or  ht, 
Doth  Kldnniie  Apollo't  ikrimn}  di;  \ 
Whibt  thui  WE  mtU  ;aii  bj  our  wordi  ud  peu, 
Our  Antiiit  bodclh  death  to  lone  bat  heui.       E  .4. 

The  play  uteii&K  to  ^^  v^"^*  vc^^'ik 


ezUnt  in  the  Garrick  Collection.  It  i 
is  in  prose,  witli  Tersen  here  and  there 
interspersed  ;  and  Mr.  Todd  ha*  done 
the  author  the  honour  to  nuppoHe,  I 
that  one  passage  might  have  suggtsted  ; 
athoughttoMilton.  But  the  thought 
is  common  poetical  property,  and  has 
often  been  used.  See  on  Par.  Lost, 
Tiii,  46. 


That  ercn  vi|[hi  id  iKroKd  n  did  coDilninv, 
And  Uiii  uin  couple  <ke  to  tAroud  themKJra  were 
flint.  ^mt.F.q..l,t,t. 

I  viU  lAnrtit  loncire  uaetlT,  eieii  lien  (or  iwliile. 
Jum.  t  Pilk.,0.fl,l.lBl. 
Kit.  bat  HHnw  cIdh  iJbrctWif  id  hurt. 
I  UDV  to  lcee»  !■  t  biinlEDOOi  iiurt. 

f^nu.  SHrp.  Ikl.,  ii,  1(. 

8HR0WDS,  THE.  A  cohered  place, 
near  the  cross,  at  old  St.  Paul's 
church,  LondoD,  where  the  sermons 
were  delivered  in  wet  weather,  instead 
of  at  the  cross.  When  the  sermon 
was  at  the  cross,  which  was  the  usual 
place,  the  greatest  part  of  the  coogre* 
gatioD,  which  was  often  very  nu- 
merous, stood  exposed  in  the  open 
air  i  for  which  reason,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  "The  preacher  went,  in 
Tery  bad  weather,  to  a  place  called 
the  ihrowdii  a  cotered  space  on  the 
side  of  the  church,  to  protect  the 
coDgregalion  in  inclement  seasons." 
London,  p.  512,  8to  ed. 
It  appears  that  these  throudiwen  no 
other  than  tbe  parish  church  of  St. 
Faith,  in  (he  crypt  under  St.  Paul's, 
to  which  there  was  an  entrance  from 
the  north  side,  where  the  sermon 
Cioss  stood.     Diigdnle  says  of  it, 

Tfait.  beini'  a  nriili  c^i 
arst.FHit£,lfiev.rxid, 
8,  fSilu  in  cryf  lu  (or  in 


The  Inst  edition  adds, 
also  the  ihrovdt. 


i-ofi-.Mi: 
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a  note,  called 


place,  cripLapartiFUL 

fTo  SHRUB.    'See 


mcHs-imi,  td.  leos,  p.  in. 
to  Scrub. 

.. -till  Zadiwk,  ibroniiiE  ud 

tSHEUFF. 

But  time  mad  Itftn  do  b«sidH  mlie  knunir  Ibelr 
oUicT  Hcka  ol  coin  bIotd  of  aknffi  ihut  UH  IBull 
eotoU  Uair  (tmI  KilYEinlilje, 

Omiu'j  SuHMTT  of  C«gniiM,\W . 


4  SI 

SHUNAUITE'S    H0U8B.    TBB.     A  ) 
lodging  so  called,  where  the  dergj- 
tnen  were  lodged,  who  went  to  Loa- 
don  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross. 

A  hooMc  H  nIM,  for  Ibat,  bsidn  the  itiTad  H 

htdrin*  ud  diet,  tor  two  divi  bcToiT.  abd  one  Bflff 
hii  Kroun.  WMm-i  Lifi  i/fBtttrr.  Al  IHL 

Here  it  was  that  poor  Hooker  mtl 
with  his  very  unsuitable  and  ill- 
tempered  wife,  who  was  no  otfact 
than  Mrs.  Churchman's  dangbtn 
Joan ;  that  is,  the  daughter  of  tht 
man  and  woman  who  were  hired  to 
keep  the  house.  The  kindness  of 
the  mother  to  him  when  he  was  sick, 
unhappily  won  him  to  this  coo- 
pliance.  The  name  of  the  maoiice 
was  evidently  taken  from  the  Skmt- 
miluh  woman,  who  eniertaiatd 
Elisha  (2  Kings,  iv,  8,  &c.).  whoK 
■on  he  afterwards  raised  from  tbt 
dead. 
■fTo  SHUFF.   To  contend  T 


Uk  fir. 


lewindeibiirUDiil  nilli  Arret  rmm  iiifc 
til  wot,  vEit  nndn  wilh  esatkBrn  JS. 
rirgil.  tt  Fitmn,  UK 

A  shutter  of  a  window. 

I  anDi  down  icTenl  plultot  ail 
v^tnue  bie  -— — •  *— i-  *  ..—--.ih* 


fSHUT. 

He  tbe 

diibe*.  before  dav»  tnftde  bie  retnt  ■«■  bBtviitlle 

•blebne       ututo     ^^jT^J^^^^  ,|^ 

SI  QUIS,  LaUn.  If  any  one.  The 
common  beginniug  of  an  advertise- 
ment; or  posting  bill,  which  thence 
took  the  name  of  a  SiquU.  Sijuita 
were  commonly  set  up  in  St.  Paol's 
church,  as  a  place  of  great  resoc^ 
and  they  were  usually  placed  on  ■ 
particular  door, 

Siw'it  tbgo  n«  li  (ni  ^tcb'd  cbPibI^  Amk  dm. 


Ibe  bod*  ol  tb 
aot  to  (etfb  H 


«i  fHij  dner,  paited  ■■ 


Greene  says  of  common  women,  tl 

Tbey  ituid  like  the  defil'i  fi  fiiu  et  o  ttrai 
■leboiue.  T^  9^^^^ 

Uy  eitd  !■  to  pute  mtitt  tuit. 

Mtrtlcm-I  WUt  famwta,tetiL 

Two  tiqHUn,  called  also  bills,  are 
brought  in  by  Shift,  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  and  fixed  op  in 
St.  PaDl'a.  There  is  one  also  in 
B.  Holiday's  Technc^amia,  act  i, 
ac.  7  i  thej  all  b^jin,  not  with  the 
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words,  but  eqiUTalent  ezpres- 
in  English: 

be  any  udy  or  geotlemAn,— 
ity,  or  the  labnrbs  thereof  do  afford  My,— 
be  ami  geotleman  that.  Ice. 

»en  JoD son's  are  concluded  by 
rords,  "  Stet  quaeso  candide 
;'*  which,  perhaps,  were  not 
al.  Act  iii,  sc.  1 . 
3rm  is  still  in  use,  in  a  parti- 
ecclesiastical  regulation,  which 
s  a  candidate  for  orders,  under 
1  circumstances,  to  put  up  a 
.     See  T.  J. 

lYe  a  Roman  si  quis  in  the  23d 
of  B.  iii  of  Propertius,  adver- 
his  lost  tablets : 

quu  mihi  retulerit,  donabitnr  aoro. 

it  was  to  be  fixed  against  a 

;t  dtoi  hsc  aliquA  propone  colnmni ; 

be  writer's  direction, 

nnm  Esquiliia  scribe  habitare  twun. 

^BBE.     A  cousin,  or  kinsman. 

Let 
A  of  mine  that's  sihbt  to  him,  be  snek'd 
e  with  leeches.    B.  4r  Fl.  Two  N.  Kituu.,  i,  S. 
ri^  or  sire,  to  take  the  gentle  slip, 
Ji'  exchequer  rot  for  surety-ship. 

HaWtSat.,r,l. 
spheardesse  so  neare  is  sib  to  me, 
may,  for  all  the  world,  her  wed. 

Maid't  M«tawtorpk.f  ¥  8. 
t  it  is  tibbe  or  cater-cousin  to  any  mongrel 
itia,  in  which  one  is  all,  and  nil  are  one. 
Nask's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  MUe.,  ri,  p.  154. 

.     Related,  or  akin. 

I  sibb'd  as  sieve  and  ridder  [now  corrupted 
3  that  grew  iu  the  same  wood  together. 

Proverbial  Simile,  Bay,  p.  S25. 

AN'S  SALVE.  Not  a  real 
m,  or  external  application,  as 

well  be  supposed,  but  the 
.  title  of  an  old  book  of  devo- 
published  by  Thomas  Becon, 
tan,  about  1591.  It  is  often 
i  to  by  our  old  dramatists,  and 
ways  with  strict  attention  to 
)logy.     Thus,  in  the  first  part 

John  Oldcastle,  a  play  once 
ited  to  Shakespeare,  it  is  made 
i  of  that  nobleman's  library, 
ved  under  Henry  V  I 

,  here's  not  a  Latin  book,  no  not  so  much  as 
's  Psalter.  Here's  the  Bible,  the  Testament, 
1ms  in  metre,  the  Siek  Mtm't  Sain,  the 
I  of  Gladness,  all  in  English. 

IT,  8,  iUhfuf*  Suppl,  ii,  888. 


One  of  them,  I  know  not  which,  was  eured  with  the 
Siek  Man* $  Sahe,  and  the  other  with  Greene's  Grottts- 
worth  of  Wit  B.  Jon*.  Silent  Womam^  It,  9. 

This  afibrds  a  correction  to  a  corrupt 
passage  in  the  play  of  Philaster, 
where  it  was  printed  "  a  sick  man's 
slave:** 

Tet  he  looks  like  a  mortlAed  member,  as  if  he  had  the 
Siek  Morn's  Salve  in  his  mouth.  Act  ir,  sc  1. 

It  is  said  of  the  penitent  young 
Quicksilrer,  in  Eastward  Hoe, 

He  can  tell  yon  almost  all  the  stories  of  the  book  of 
Martyrs :  and  speak  yon  all  the  Siek-mam*t  Sahe, 
without  book.  O.  PI.,  iv,  886. 

SICKER,  adv.    Certainly. 

Or  tieker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 

^Mw.  Sk.  KoL,  Fei^  M. 

SICKER,  or  SIKER.     Secure,  safe. 

Being  some  honest  curate  or  some  Ticker, 
Content  with  little,  in  condition  sieier. 

Sp.  Motk.  Hnk.  7Var,T.  489. 
The  rieker  refuge  of  mortall  people  in  their  distrease 
and  miseries.  HoUnekei,  Seotl.,  P.  4  b,  ool.  8,  e. 

SICKERNESSE,  s.    Security. 

In  their  most  weale,  let  men  beware  mishap, 
And  not  to  sleepe  in  dnmbriug  eiekemeese. 

MifT.Jor  Ma^^t  p.  8S8. 

fSIDANEN.  A  Welsh  epithet  for  a 
fine  woman,  and  applied  sometimes 
to  queen  Elizabeth. 

SIDE,  a.  Long;  sid,  Saxon.  Parti- 
cularly applied  to  dress,  and  long  re- 
tained in  that  usage.  Hence  that 
sense  is  properly  given  to  this  pas- 
sage: 

Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  silrer :  set 
with  pearls  down  sleeres,  iide-§iitevt»  and  skirts 
round.  Mnck  Jdo,  tti,  4» 

Had  his  Tclret  sleeves, 
And  his  branch'd  cassock,  a  tide  sweeping  gown. 
All  his  formalities.  B.  Jon*.  New  Inn,  t,  1. 

Theyr  cotes  be  so  *yde,  that  they  be  fayne  to  tucke 
them  up  when  they  ride,  as  women  do  theyr  kyrtels 
when  tney  go  to  the  market. 

Fittkerbert,  Book  o/Huehandne. 

It  occurs  more  than  once  in  Laneham's 
curious  letter  from  Kenilworth : 

Hiz  gown  had  *yde  sleeves  doonn  to  mid  legge. 

Kenilw.  Illuttr.,  p.  88. 

Side  sleeves  were  afterwards  called 
hanging  sleeves.  They  are  com- 
monly illustrated  from  Occleve,  whose 
lines  are  well  known,  satirising  the 
**side  sleevys  of  penyles  groomes." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  north. 
See  Todd. 


fWe  found  not  her  fece  painted,  her  haires  hannng 

elealy  cast  about  her  head. 
Terence  in  BngU*k,  1614. 


loose  very  Hde  down,  carelealy  cast  about  her  heac 


SIDE-COATS.    The  long  coate  worn  by 
young  children.*    From  the  above. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with,  Iu^\\ia^>&»&.\A 
wasinhlniUt-eoati.  Imiqim^Q.xVoA^- 
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[Also  called  aide-guarded  eoaUJ] 

f  others  that  clubs  and  spades  apparrell  notes, 
Because  they  both  are  in  side-warded  coates. 
To  arme  them  two  usurers,  viUanous  rich. 

Boiclands,  Kna»e  offfarti,  1813. 

To  SIDE,  V.     To  equal,  to  stand  in  equal 
place. 

So  I  am  confident 
Tlioa  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors. 

Ford's  Perkin  Warbeck,  i,  8. 
In  my  country,  friend, 
Where  I  have  sided  my  superior. 

Jbid.,LadysTriahi,l' 

Mr.  Todd  has  an  example  precisely 
similar,  from  lord  Clarendon. 
fSIDE-SlM.     An  epithet  for  a  fool. 

ji.  The  trout  oleaseth  my  taste  very  well,  wherefore 
not  to  forget  old  amitie,  1  will  taste  of  the  backe  of 
this :  reach  me  that  platter  there,  you  side  simwut. 
This  fellow  the  hieher  hee  is  in  stature,  the  more 
foole  he  prows.  What  looke  you  after?  Dost  not 
heare  me  ?  aud  where  is  Mamaluc  ?  By  how  much 
the  moo  servants  a  man  keepcs,  by  so  much  the  lesse 
they  doe.  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1613. 

SIEGE, «.     Seat.     French. 

Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice. 

Lord  Aneelo  has.  to  the  pubiick  ear, 

Profesa'dlhe  contrary.  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv, 3. 

Drawing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  around, 

From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sownd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  89. 
The  knight,  viewing  the  auneienty  aud  excellence  of 
the  place,  deliberated  by  and  by  to  plant  there  the 
siege  of  his  abode. 

Painter's  Pal.  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii.  L 14. 

Place,  or  situation : 

Ah,  traiterous  eyes,  com  out  of  your  shamelesse  siege 
for  ever.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  &  S. 

Rank,  or  estimation  : 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envr 
As  did  that  one  [icncing];  and  that,  in  my  renrd 
Of  the  uu«  orlhicst  siege.  UamJ.,  iv,  7- 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Othello,  i,  3. 

Stool,  or  discbarge  of  faeces : 

How  cHin'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  mooncalf? 
can  he  vent  Trinculos  ?  Tempest,  ii,  2. 

It  accompanieth  the  unconvertible  part  unto  the  siege. 

Brotcne,  Fvlg.  Errors. 

Jonson  has  it  in  Sejanus,  i,  2,  but  I 
forbear  to  quote  the  passage. 
Siege  was  also  a  term  in  fowling ; 
when  a  heron  was  driven  from  her 
station,  she  was  said  to  be  put  from 
her  siege : 

A  beam  put  from  her  siege, 
Aud  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
80  high,  that  to  your  view,  she'll  seem  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Mass.  Gnardian,  i,  1. 

A  beautiful  and  exact  description 
of  the  sport  follows.  The  term  is 
thus  defined:  ^ 

Hern  at  siege  is  when  yon  find  a  hem  standing  by 
the  wuter  Bide,  watching  for  prey,  and  the  like. 

Ckntl.  EsereatioH. 


fTo  SIEGE.    To  beset. 

I  who  through  all  the  dangen  tint  en  «mm 

The  life  of  man.  Bf/ntfs  IWyd^ 

SIESTA,  «.  A  Spanish  term  for  the 
rest  usually  taken  in  hot  conntnei 
about  noon,  being,  by  their  reckoning 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  (m9/s), 
whence  aeate&r,  to  take  that  rest,  and 
aesteddor,  a  room  for  taking  it.  It 
has  not  often  been  adopted  by  fiogliik 
writers,  excepting  such  travellers  •• 
speak  of  the  local  practice. 

What,  sister,  at  your  siesta  already  ?  if  ao. 
You  must  have  patience  to  be  waked  oat  of  iL 

We  find  it  in  Don  Quixote : 

Con  eato  ces6  la  platica,  y  IK»  ^^oizote  m  ta  I 
reposar  la  siesta.  P.  ii,  c-ft 

Which  Shelton  translates. 

With  this  their  discourse  ceased :  and  Don  Qmtt» 
went  to  his  tfftemoon's  sUep.  Xsc  dt 

Sancho  confesses  that  he  genendly 
took  a  nap  of  four  or  five  hoars,  i 
that  time. 
SIFFLEMENT.  Whistling ;  from  mjkr, 
French.  An  affected  word,  which 
never  was  adopted. 

Like  to  the  winged  chanters  of  the  wood. 
Uttering  nought  else  but  idle  siMemenU. 

fSIFTED.     Minutely  detailed. 

To  add 
To  all  this  sifted  circumstance,  he  had 
A  heraU.  Ckofwa.  Odgm.,  m. 

SIGHTLESS,  a.     Invisible. 

Or  heaven's  chembiro  han*d 
Upon  the  sigklUu  coursers  of  the  air.       Ifaci,  i,  7* 
"^A  nerever,  in  your  sightless  substaaoea, 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischiefs.  .  ilii.,  \  i. 

The  scouring  winds  that  sightless  in  the  mnoHn 
air  do  fly.  tTam,  Jtk.  KofL,  %  U. 

Hath  anv  sightless  and  infernal  fire 
Laid  hold  upon  my  flesh.  Heyw.  BroM.  Aft. 

2.  Offensive  to  sight,  unsightly: 

Full  of  unpleasing  biota,  and  sightless  ■taau. 

K.Jokm,m,\. 

The  obvious  and  analogous  sense  of 
Mightlesa  is  wanting  sight,  in  which 
acceptation  it  was  also  used  in  old 
times,  and  is  still  current.  See 
Johnson. 

SIGNET.    See  Sennet. 

SI6NI0RIZE,  0.  To  goyem,  or  besr 
rule. 

O'er  whom,  save  heaven,  nought  conld  iifiwiis 

As  faire  he  was  as  Citherea*a  make  [lavarX 
As  proud  aa  he  that  signorisetk  helL 

#kii/.nM«.iv.4i 

SI6NI0RY.     Government,  dominiini. 

The  infTtinggJiliiWt  tliiwt  of  t 
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2.  Domain,  or  lordship : 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
Whilst  yoa  hare  fed  upon  my  $igmori€t. 

3.  Seniority: 

If  ancient  sorrow  be  raoeiTererend, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiory. 

Bick.  m,  ir,  4 

Senior,  for  elder,  was  often  spelt  tip- 
nior,  and  is  so  in   the  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare,  in  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  2. 
IIKE,  a.     Such. 

Bat  tiki  fancies  weren  foolerie. 

Speiu.  Skep.  Zal.,  Feb.,  811. 

Spelt  also  sich.  This  word,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  helong  more 
properly  to  the  language  of  Chau- 
cer. 
SIKER,  adv.  The  same  as  Sicker; 
Bure,  or  surely, 

But  even  as  riker  as  th*  end  of  woe  is  joy. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  4SiS. 
Let  swannes  example  tiktr  serve  for  thee. 

Pemhr.  Are.^  385. 

SIKERLY.     See  Sykerlt. 
SILD,  adv,,  for  seld,  that  is,  seldom. 
See  Seld. 

So  that  we  nli  are  seen,  as  wisdom  woald, 
To  bridle  time  with  reason,  aa  we  should. 

Rrfemn  lost. 

Sometimes  written  tield : 

So  many  springs  that  iUU  that  soyle  is  dry. 

Ckurekpard,  Worth,  qf  WaU*. 

Also  as  an  adjective : 

For  honest  women  are  so  Aid  and  rare. 
Tie  good  to  cherish  these  poore  few  that  are. 

Bevenger^t  TV.,  sign.  R  8  b. 

BILDER,   comparative   of    the  above. 
Seldomer. 

He  will  not  part  from  the  desired  sight 

Of  your  preaenee,  which  tilder  he  should  hare. 

Tuner.  /■  («#«..  O.  Ft,  u.  183. 

8ILDE,  or  SELDE.    A  shed. 

After  which  time  the  ki^g  caused  this  tUdt  or  shede 
to  be  made,  and  stronglv  to  bee  builded  of  stone,  for 
himself,  the  queene,  and  other  estates,  to  stand  in, 
mnd  there  behold  the  jnstings.  Slotce,  London,  p.  806. 
The  men  of  Bred-streete  ward  contended  with  the 
man  of  Goriwayner-street  ward  for  a  sMe  or  shede. 

Ibid.,  p.  807. 

fSILENCT.     Silence. 

And  in  love's  tileney, 
Wkiq»erd  each  other.  Lord,  what  a  back  hath  he  I 

LtnUm't  Inn€$  of  Court  JnagramwuUitt,  1684. 

SILENT,  9.    Silence,  silent  period. 

Deep  nifdit,  dark  night,  the  nltnt  of  tne  night. 

SILK  STOCKINGS,  or  even  knit 
"worsted,  were  a  novel  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  inveighed 
against  accordingly. 

Why  haTe  not  many  haodsoma  le^t  in  tXUt  Hockingt 
Tiltaiaoasralay  feet,  Cor  all  their  neat  roses ! 

AMr.&trl,0  FL,fi,86. 

Stockingt  were  before  of  dotht  keney. 


or  other  stuff.    An  old  woman  says, 
they  wore  in  her  youths 

Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now,  yea  $ilke  of 
youthfullest  dye.  Mb.  Engl.,  ch.  47,  p.  200. 

Then  have  they  neytker  ttockes  [ituckings]  to  these 
gay  hoaen,  not  of  cloth  (though  never  so  fine),  for 
that  is  thought  too  base,  hut  of  Jarsey,  worsted 
erewell,  silke,  thred,  and  such  like. 

Greent^t  Anat.  of  Abuses,  p.  31. 

SILLY.     Simple,  rustic.     See  Seely. 

There  was  a  fourth  man  in  a  tiUy  habit. 

Cymb.,  V,  8. 
A  siUjf  man,  in  simple  weedes  forwome. 

Spens,  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  36. 

Harmless,  innocent : 

The  silly  virgin  strove  him  to  withstande 

All  that  she  might.  Ibid.,  Ill,  viii,  37. 

SIMNEL,  9,  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of 
fine  flour ;  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  cracknel.     Simenel,  old  French. 

I'll  to  thee  a  stmnell  bring, 

'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering.  Herrick,  p.  878. 
Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  simnels  or  cradmels. 
be  verie  unwholesome.  BuUein,  cited  by  Todd. 

Dr.  Cogan  says  the  same,  but  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way : 

Cakes  of  all  formes,  simnels,  cracknels,  buns,  wafers, 
and  other  things  made  of  wheat  flowre,  as  fritters, 
pancakes,  and  such  like,  are  by  this  rule  rejected. 

Haven  of  Health,  p.  26. 
f  Panis  similagineus,  similaceus.  attuJbaXinii  a^rxtt. 
Pain  de  fleur  de  farine.  Simnell  bread,  or  tine  man- 
chet.  Nomenclalor. 

SIMPER-DE-COCKIT,  or  SIMPER- 
THE-COCKET,  quasi,  simpering 
coquette.  One  of  Cotgrave's  words, 
in  rendering  coquette,  is  coek^t. 
Under  Coquine  he  has  also  this  word, 
9imper-de'Cocket. 

And  grey  russet-rocket. 

With  simper-the-eocket.       Skelton,  Bl.  Bum. 

In  diving  the  pockets, 

And  sounding  the  sockets. 

Of  siwtper  the  eoekets. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  dps.,  vi,  76. 

Mr.  Gifford  quotes  also  these  lines : 

Upright  as  a  candle  standeth  in  a  socket. 
Stood  she  that  day,  so  simpre  ds  eocket. 

Heyteood,  Dialogue. 

I  doubt  its  connexion  with  eocket 
bread,  which  that  able  editor  suggests. 
As  for  the  9imper,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear.  To  9imper  is  to  smile 
affectedly. 
SIMULAR,  a.  Counterfeited;  from 
9imulo,  Latin. 

My  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  retum'd  with  timular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.  Cymb.,  v,  5. 

Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  nmular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous.  K.  Lear,  iii,  8. 

SIN,  adv.     Since  ;  a  northern  term. 

Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin. 
She  sodden  was  revived  therewithall. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  jd,  44. 

Stfne  is  still  current  m  Scotland,  in 
the  same  sense.    See  J&misAoii* 
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SINCKLO,  or  SINKLOW,  JOHN.  A 
player  in  the  company  with  Burbage, 
Shakespeare,  &c.,  but  of  whom  less 
has  been  traced  than  of  almost  any 
other.  His  existence,  however,  is 
fully  prored  by  the  Induction  to 
Marston*8  Malcontent,  in  which  he 
is  an  interlocutor  with  Sly,  Burbage, 
Condell,  and  Lowin.  See  0.  PI.,  iv, 
10,  &c.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the 
plot,  or  platt,  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,  part  ii,  published  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  (Shakesp.,  vol.  iii,  p.  348).  It 
is  there  sometimes  written  Sincler, 
and  sometimes  abbreviated  to  Sink, 
It  appears  also  in  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (fol.  1623), 
and  in  the  quarto  of  2  Heury  IV. 
By  the  speeches  given  to  bim  in  the 
Malcontent,  he  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  lively  person;  and  he 
takes  occasion  to  repeat  these  two 
curious  hexameters;  as  good,  however, 
as  most  that  have  been  attempted  in 
that  measure : 

Great  Alexander,  when  he  came  to  the  tomb  of 

Achilles, 
SjMke  with  a  big  krad  voice,  O  thon,  thrice  blesied 

and  happy. 

SINGLE  ALE,  SINGLE  DRINK,  or 

'  SINGLE  BEER.    All  were  terms  for 

small-beer ;  as  double  beer,  for  strong. 

The  French  now  use  bierre  double,  for 

strong  beer. 

The  Tery  smithi 

Drink  penitent  rinffle  ale,        B.  /;  Fl.  Coxcomb,  ii,  1 . 

With  ludnies,  rompa,  and  cues  of  MingU  beer. 

Ibid.,  Wit.  at  M».  W^  ii,  L 
Bawion  the  butler's  dead :  althoueh  I  think 
Poets  were  ne'er  infus'd  with  siHgU  drink, 
111  spend  a  farthing,  muse. 

Bp.  Corbtt  on  Dawson  the  Butler  qfCk.  Ch. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  strong 
beer,  or  ale,  has  never  been  allowed 
in  the  buttery  at  Cb.  Ch.  Oxford,  to 
this  day. 
Corbet  afterwards  calls  it  tingle  tiff: 

And  as  the  conduits  ran 
With  chiret  at  the  coronation, 
So  let  your  channels  flow  with  Angle  t^.     Ibid. 

See  Witts  Recr.,  Epit.    154.      See 
Double  beer. 
fSINGLE-BROTH.    Another  name  for 
small  beer. 

Sack's  drink  for  our  maaterf ; 
All  maybe  ale-tastera. 

Good  things  the  wan  eonmon  the  better. 
Sack's  but  einnU  brotk; 
Ale's  meat,  dnnk,  and  elolli, 

8aj  they  thai  know  never  a  letter. 

WiU*  BscrscOoM,  16M 


I  fSINGLE-WOMAN.  A  conrtenn 
the  notices  of  the  stews  in  Ho 
Londinopolis,  1657>  p.  337. 

fSINGULARLY.    One  by  one. 

They  agreed  to  fight  a  combat  einffuloHjf  man 

SINGULF,  for  singult ;  eingultue,  \ 
A  sigh,  or  sobbing. 

There  an  huge  heape  of  einpUfee  did  opprea* 
His  stmggU'ng  soule.  F.  Q.,  II 

But  with  deepe  sighes,  and  sinaulfee  few. 

Ibid^-^ 

Why  Spenser  so  changed  the 
does  not  appear  ;  but  it  is  dea 
in  his  own  edition,  though  altei 
some  others.  Singult  itself  is 
uncommon,  but  the  following  ex) 
has  been  found : 

So  when  her  tears  were  stopp't  from  eiUier  e; 
Her  sinpilts,  blubbcrinKS,  seem'd  to  make  tli 
Out  at  her  oyster-moutu  and  nosethriila  widi 

Brotent,  Brit.  Pa 
f  Nothing  but  eingults,  mixt  with  hearty  tear 
Can  scale  the  fortress  of  th'  Almighty'*  ears. 

The  Infancy  of  tke  W6r\ 

SINK-A-PACE.  Acorruptionof  Cn 
PACE,  which  see. 

My  very  walk  should  be  a  iig ;  I  would  not  i 
as  make  water,  but  in  a  «wiI-«-pace.  neeiftk 

Where,   doubtless,   a    quibble 
sink  was  intended. 

Now  do  your  sinque  face  cleanly. 

Microeoewme,  O.  PL, 
He  fronts  me  with  some  spruce,  neat,  tin^me , 

Mont. 

tSINKING-PAPER.     Biotting-pa 

Charta  bibula,  transmittens  literas,  nin. 
qui  passe.    Blotting  or  tinking  paper.     Nome 

SINS,  THE  SEVEN  DEADLY. 
compliance  with  the  superstitii 
classing  things  by  sevens,  the  n 
or  deadly  sins  were  so  arranged, 
have  been  enumerated  in  works  ( 
votion,  and  descanted  upon  in  ti 
ways.  They  are  these:  pride, 
neee,  enty,  murder,  covetoueneu^ 
gluttony.  Perhaps  they  were  i 
put  together  in  a  sonnet,  ezcej 
the  following  instance : 

Mine  eye  with  all  the  deadly  sinnes  is  fraaght 
Pirst  proud,  sith  it  presum'd  to  look  so  hie : 
A  watchman  being  made,  stoode  gazing  by. 
And  idle,  took  no  heede  till  I  was  caught : 
And  eueiouM,  bearea  envie  that  by  [my  F]  thovi 
Shoald  in  his  absence  be  to  her  so  nie: 
To  kill  mr  hart,  mine  eye  let  in  her  eye. 
And  so  consent  gave  to  a  wtMrtker  wrou|^: 
And  eoeetome,  it  never  would  remore 

From  her  faixe  haire,  gold  so  doth  nleaae  ki 

Unckaet,  a  bende  b^weene  my  hart  and  kv 

A  glutton  eye.  with  teares  druake  every  ii 

These  sinBea  procured  have  a  goddene  ire, 

Wherfore  my  Bart  k  damM  u  love's  fweet  ft 

(VmtiMe  Samm^M  nee^. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  fen 
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which  these  formidahle  enemies  of 
roan  were  introduced  into  poetry. 
Richard  Tarieton  wrote  an  interlude, 
called  the  Seven  Deadly  StM.  Pro- 
bably of  the  nature  of  a  Mystery.  It 
was  not  printed  ;  but  the  platt,  or 
scheme  of  it,  remains,  and  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Malone.  Tarieton 
died  about  1589. 

In  the  100  Mery  Tales,  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  and  lately  recovered, 
there  is  one  of  a  servant,  who,  being 
urged  by  a  friar  to  repeat  the  ten 
commandments,  replied, 

Mnry  they  be  these,  Fryde,  covetous  [covetize], 
■loathe,  enTy,  wrathe,  glotony,  and  lechery.  TaU  55. 

"Which  are  exactly  the  seven  deadly 
Bins.  Very  like  the  more  modem 
tale  of  him  who  wagered  that  he 
could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when 
lie  repeated  the  Creed,  and  was 
allowed  by  his  antagonist  to  have 
gained  his  wager. 
51 R.  A  title  formerly  applied  to  priests 
and  curates  in  general;  for  this 
reason  :  dominus,  Uie  academical  title 
of  a  bachelor  of  arts,  was  usually 
rendered  by  nr  in  English,  at  the 
Universities ;  so  that  a  bachelor,  who 
in  the  books  stood  Dominua  Brown, 
was  in  conversation  called  Sir  Brown. 
This  was  in  use  in  some  colleges 
even  in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as 
most  clerical  persons  had  taken  that 
first  degree,  it  became  usual  to  style 
them  9%r. 

Hake  him  beliere  thoa  art  Sir  TkoMu^  the  curate. 
Do  it  qoicklT.  Twiftk  N.,  iv,  3. 

And,  instead  of  a  fiuthfoll  and  painefall  teacher,  they 
hire  a  Sir  John,  who  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at 
tables,  or  in  keeping  a  garden,  then  in  6od:s  irora. 

Latimer's  Serm.,  Dedic.,  A  4. 

Sir  Roger,  the  curate,  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  is  also  called  Domine: 

Adiea,  d«u  Domiiu.  Half  a  dozen  such  in  a  king- 
dom vould  make  a  man  forswear  confession. 

£.  4- Fl.Se.  Lady,  u,l. 
Though  sir  Hugh  of  Pancras 
Be  hither  eome  to  Totten.    B.  Jons.  TaU  cf  Tub,  1, 1. 
(^oM  by  the  nuunery,  there  you'll  find  a  night-phest. 
Little  Sir  Hugh,  and  he  ean  say  his  matrimony 
Over  without  book.        B,  /•  Fl.  Mons.  Thomas,  f ,  2. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all 
these  instances  9ir  is  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  name,  which,  so  far,  differs 
from  the  University  custom.  Sir- 
'  names  were  little  used^  when  the 
practice  b^an. 


SIR.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for  gentle- 
man. 

A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  erer 

Country  call'd  his.  Cpnb.,  i,  7. 

Again: 

In  the  eleetion  of  a  m>  so  rare.  Jhid, 

See  Johnson,  who  notices  this  as  the 
third  sense  of  the  word. 
Spenser  has  given  the  name  particu- 
larly to  a  priest,  according  to   the 
usage  above  noticed : 

But  this  good  sir  did  follow  the  plaine  word, 
l^t  medlM  with  their  controversies  vaine. 

Moth.  Hubh.  TaU,  t.  890. 

SIR-REVERENCE.      See  Save-reve- 

BENCE. 

SIRE.    Used  for  grandsire,  or  ancestor. 

Whose  sire  was  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  a  grave  and 
faithfull  counsellor  to  her  majesties  roost  noble 
progenitors.  Paiittcr's  P.  of  Fleas.,  voL  i,  p.  4. 

Shakespeare  has  made  a  verb  of  to 
sire,  in  the  sense  of  to  procreate. 
fSISES.     The  assizes.     Size- time,  oc- 
curs for  assize-time. 

Where  God  his  sises  holds 
Environ*d  round  with  seraphins,  and  soules 
Bought  with  his  precious  bloud.  *      Dm  Bartas, 

Su  having  din'd,  from  thence  we  ouickly  past. 
Through  Owse  strong  bridge,  to  York  faire  city  last; 
Our  drowning  scap'd,  more  danger  was  ensuing, 
Twas  siu  time  there,  and  hanging  was  a  brewnu;. 

Tajflor's  Workes,  16S0. 

SITE,  adv,,  from  <i7A,  Saxon.     Since, 
in   the  sense  of  because.     See   Si- 

THENCE.  • 

Sxth  twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  \,  4. 
Sith  cruell  fktes  the  carefull  threads  unfould. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde. 

Spsns.  P.  O.,  I,  vii,  3S. 

It  was  common,  in  fact,  to  all  writers 
of  that  period,  and  occurs  even  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible : 

Sith  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall 
pursue  thee.  Buk^  zxzv,  A. 

Also    Jeremiah,    xv,    7.     Even    the 
modem  editions  retain  it,  which  have 
discarded  many  antiquated  words,  by 
tacit  substitution. 
Also,  as  an  adverb  of  time,  since : 

For  Edward,  first  by  stellh,   and  sith  by  gathred 
strength.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  379. 

SITH,  *.     Time. 

And  humbly  thanked  him,  a  thousand  sith. 
That  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly  wonne. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  Ill,  x,  83. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Bevis  of  Hampton 
for  the  word : 

Of  his  comming  the  king  was  blith. 
And  rcgoiced  an  hundred  sith. 

SITHE,  ST.    Conjectured  to  be  meant 
for  St.  S within. 

Now  God  and  good  mui  SUhe  I  pray  to  M&d  it  home 
againe.  Qnm.  awi.«Q.l\.;^\^. 
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SITHENCE,  adv.  Sith  thence,  from 
thence,  or  since,  which  is  contracted 
from  it;  or  at  once  from  aiththan, 
Saxon. 

Sitkenee  in  the  ]06S  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you 
■omething  to  know  it.  AlVs  IT.,  i,  3. 

But,  fair  Fidessa,  silhetu  fortune's  euile. 
Or  enimies  power  hath  now  captiv'a  thee. 

i%)«M.F.Q.,  I,  iv,  61. 

Since,  in  point  of  time : 

I  seldom  dreame,  madam :  but  tilkence  your  sicknes 
—I  have  had  many  phantasticall  visions. 

Ltilv'9  Sapko  f  Phaon,  iv,  8. 
We  read  that  the  earth  hatli  oeene  divided  into  three 
parts,  even  nlkens  tbe  gcnerall  floud. 

Holinsh.  Dttcr.  of  Brit.,  ch.  1,  init. 

SIX  AND  SEVEN,  or  AT  SIXES  AND 
SEVENS  ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  neg- 
lect  and  hazard.  This  odd  phrase, 
which  is  still  in  nse,  has  heen  fully 
exemplified  by  Johnson ;  and  very 
admirably  from  Bacon,  who  jocuhirly 
changes  it  to  six  and  fivCy  in  allusion 
to  pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  oldest 
examples  are  in  the  singular  form,  as 
in  Shakespeare : 

All  is  uneven. 
And  everything  is  left  at  ns  and  seven. 

Biek.  77,  ii.  3. 

The  plural  form,  which  is  now  ex- 
clusively used,  suggests  the  idea,  that 
it  mieht  be  taken  from  the  game  of 
tabl^,  or  backgammon,  in  which  to 
leave  single  men  exposed  to  the 
throws  of  six  and  seven,  is  to  leave 
them  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazard ;  since  there  are  more 
chances  for  throwing  those  numbers 
than  any  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  li,  p.  367,  quotes  as  a  proverb, 
*'jit  sixes  and  sevens,  as  the  old 
woman  left  her  house."  But  that 
saying,  if  ever  current,  implies  the 
previous  use  of  sixes  and  sevens,  as  a 
phrase  to  express  negligence. 

SIX  AND  SIX,  TO  BEAR.     See  Beak. 

SIX,  A  CUP  OF.  A  cup  of  beer,  sold 
at  six  shillings  the  barrel.  Grose 
says,  "Small  beer,  formerly  sold  at 
six  shillings  the  barrel."  Class,  Diet, 
Mr.  Steevens  also  says  that  small 
beer  still  goes  by  the  cant  name  of 
sixes. 

Evelyn,  however,  seems  to  intimate 
that  it  was  drunk  diluted,  which  does 
not  well  aceord  with  small  beer : 


So  M  when  fur  ordinaiy  drink  our  dtixens  i 
oountnrmen  shall  come  to  drink  it  [cider]  i 
diluted  (as  now  they  do  tixskilling-heer, 
and  other  places),  they  will  find    it  nu 
conduce  to  health.     Pre/,  to  Pomona,  foL  * 

Probably,  therefore,  it  was 
beer,  as  the  subsequent  ei 
seem  to  imply ;  and  six  si 
though  now  very  low,  was  : 
price  when  most  of  those  p 
were  written.  Now,  indeed,  i 
be  very  small. 

Look  if  he  be  not  drunk!  The  very  lo 
makes  one  long  for  a  cup  of  six. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  F 
How  this  threede-bare  philosopher  shru{ 
and  shuffles  for  a  atpps  of  six. 

anus's  Wkim 
Give  me  the  man  that  can  start  up  a  just 
out  of  six  skiUings  beer.  B.  Jons.  B« 

The  common  sailors  now  cal 
beer  sunpes,  but  that  can  hare 
corruption  of  sixes. 
SIX  STRINGED  WHIP.  A 
name  for  the  infamous  statute 
six  articles,  passed  in  1539, 
also  the  bloody  statute.  Joh 
wood,  the  epigrammatist,  wt 
su£fering  under  this  law,  bi 
Harington, 

The  king  being  graciously,  and  (as  I  i\ 
perswaded,  that  a  man  that  wrot  so  mar 
and  harmless   verses,  could  not  have  an 
conceit  agaiiiU  his  proceediufri,  and  so  by 
motion  of  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber, 
from  the  jerke  of  the  six  stringd  whim. 

Melam.  of  Ajax, 

It  is  said  before,  that  his  per 
from  refusing  to  sign  the  six  i 
SIZE,  s.  A  small  portion  of  hi 
other  food,  still  used  at  Cam 
whence  the  time  sizer^  which 
in  use,  equivalent  to  serv 
Oxford. 

To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 

As  contraction  of  assize;  still 
mon  vulgarism : 

And  there's  the  satin  that  your  worship  ac 
Twill  serve  you  at  a  sizes  yet. 

B.  i'  PI.  WU  w.  i 
Admires  nothing 
But  a  long  charge  at  sites. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it. 
To  SIZE.     To  feed  with  sizes,  i 
scraps. 

To  be  so  strict 
A  niffgard  to  tout  commons,  that  You're  fa 
To  sisejova  oelly  out  with  shoulder  feet. 
With  kidnies,  rumps.  Sec.    B.  Jh  PI.  Wit  at 
Yoa  are  still  at  Cunbridge  with  yoor  site  e 

Orig.  cfl 

See  Cus. 

iJnff.  Soho,Baisterneoider.yoiatbataTe 
divels  fellow  commoners,  one  tlut  titeik 
butteries,  linnes  and  paguriflt,  rtrj  Isvi 
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thilt  are  lo  dean  to  Ladfer»  that  he  nerer  pott  yon 
out  of  oooMiMMM  fot  Doo jMiinent 

tutwrmfrmm  Ptrmtutut,  1606. 


f  Fiddlen  let  it  on  1117  hnd,  I  me  to  sit*  my  mnttcke, 
encT  "    Ihd. 


or 


BY  bead 
on  the  More  for  it.  He  pay  it  at  the  qnuters 

Ibid 

SKAIN,  SKEAN,  SKEIN,  or  SKAYNE 
(supposed  to  be  of  Erse  extraction, 

■  being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Irish, 
or  Highlanders).  A  crooked  sword 
or  scimitar.  Handle  Holme  describes 
it  more  particularly:  **A  skean,  or 
Irish  dagger,  is  broad  at  the  handle, 
and  goes   taper    all    along    to    the 

i  point."  Academy  of  Armoury, 
B.  Ill,  ch.  iii,  p.  91.     Attribated  also 

\    to  the  Saxons,  by  Drayton  : 

The  Saxons  of  her  aorta  the  ? ery  nobleat  were, 
And  of  thoae  crooked  skMiu  they  oi'd  in  war  to  bear. 
Whidi  in  their  thiuid*ring  tongue  the  Qermana  kand' 

MMxname, 
They  Saxona  firat  were  called. 

Dntjit.  Polvolh^  if,  p.  787. 
The  poor  howx'd  Iriah  there, 
Whoae  mantlea  atood  for   maila,  whoae  ikina  for 

COTBleta  were, 
And  for  their  weapona  had  but  Irish  skaiiu  and  darta. 
^  /6u<.,zxii,p.llOS. 

Hifl  arme  is  strong. 
In  which  he  shakes  a  ikeine  bright,  broad,  and  long. 

T.  Htyw.  Brit.  Troy,  iii,  60. 

In  another  place  he  describes  it  as 
crooked.    Ibid,,  ri,  13. 

And  hidden  skeim  from  ondtmeath  their  forged 

garments  drew. 
Wherewith   the  tyrant   and  his  bawds  with  safe 

eac^M  Uiey  slew. 

Warn.  Jib.  Engl.,  B.  t,  p.  139. 
With  a  bands  of  Xfj  hundred  Iriahmen,  in  mayle, 
with  darts  and  ikafnet,  after  the  maner  of  their 
countrey.  Holintkei,  vol.  ii,  c  c  c  5,  coL  3. 

He  and  any  man  ela,  that  ia  diaposed  to  miachief  or 
Tillany,  may,  under  hia  mantle,  goe  pririly  armed, 
without  aiupidon  of  any;  carry  his  head  peece,  hia 
ikum,  or  piatoL  if  he  please. 

Spnu.  FtVw  oflrtUnd,  Todd's  ed.,  viii,  p.  366. 

BKAINS-MATE,  «.  A  companion  of 
some  sort,  from  the  term  mate;  but 
the  9kain  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  go  to  ikain,  a  sword ; 
others  to  akains  of  silk.  But  un- 
luckily, both  are  equally  objection- 
able ;  for  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse 
^n  Romeo  and  Juliet)  could  not  well 
be  matee^  either  in  sword-play,  or  in 
winding  siains  of  silk.  Others,  as 
the  Nurse  is  no  very  correct  speaker, 
suppose  her  to  mean  kvM-mates;  but 
then,  no  such  word  as  kim-mate  has 
been  found.  Mr.  Malone,  SteeTens, 
and  Capell,  are  for  the  first  interpre- 
tation. Warner,  and  Mr.  Douce,  for 
the  second.  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
proposed  the  third.  See  T.  J.  In 
thia  grand  difficulty,  as  it  ia  danger- 


ous to  be  too  positive,  in  argtiing 
upon  the  words  of  such  a  speaker  as 
the  good  old  Nurse,  we  must  leave 
the  readers  to  choose  for  themselves. 
In  her  anger  at  the  raillery  of  Mer- 
cutio, she  says  of  him,  to  Peter, 

Scurvy  knave  I  I  am  none  of  hia  flirt-gilla;  I  am 
none  of  his  $kains-matej.  Rom.  /•  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
lady  means  "roaring  or  swaggering 
companions.'' 
fSKALT.    Withered ;  dried  up. 

The  holly  and  fnrse  were  skalt. 

Norwich  Bteords,  1664. 

fSKARE-FIRB.  Appears  to  be  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  a  general  confla- 
gration. See  SC ABE-FIRE. 
Used  foole-hardily  to  sallie  forth  and  fight  most 
courageously,  but  eame  home  fewer  than  they  went, 
doing  no  more  good  than  one  handftdl  of  water,  as 
men  aay,  in  a  common  tkar^-jlre. 

HoUcuuPt  dmmiamma  MarcMinnt,  1609. 

SKATING.  An  exercise  undoubtedly 
introduced  among  us  from  Holland  ; 
but  a  kind  of  rude  essay  towards  it 
was  made  among  ourselves  very  early, 
by  tving  bones  upon  the  feet.  This 
we  learn  from  Stowe,  which  he  aUo 
had  from  Stephanides,  or  Fits 
Stephen : 

When  the  great  fenne  or  moore  (which  watereth  the 
wallea  of  the  citie  on  the  north  aide)  is  flrozen,  many 
young  men  play  upon  the  yce :— aome  atrydiog  as 
wide  as  they  may,  doe  alide  awiftly,  aome  tye  bonft  to 
their  fe«te,  and  under  their  heeles,  and  ahoving  them- 
selves by  a  little  picked  staife  doe  alide  aa  swiftly  aa 
a  birde  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow  out  of  a  crosae- 
bow.  London,  p.  C9,  ed.  1599. 

He  describes  also  contests  on  the  ice 
between  such  skaters. 
Carr's  Remarks  on  Holland  (1695), 
quoted  by  Todd,  speak  of  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  Dutch  in  annoying  the 
French,  with  the  aid  of  their  scatzea, 
as  he  calls  them,  as  long  as  the  ice 
would  bear  them.  Now  this  word 
scatzes  is  exactly  from  the  Dutch 
ichaatgen,  not  from  schaeUe,  Teuto- 
nic, if  such  a  word  exists.  Their 
name,  in  German,  is  eehlittachuhe, 
which  means,  I  presume,  cutting  shoe. 
This  is  what  Hoole,  in  Comeniua 
(ch.  137),  has  converted  into  icrick- 
ehoes,  which  he  Latinises  by  diabatris. 
See  Strutt's  Sports,  p.  80.  Coles, 
whose  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1699,  has,  "Dutch  ikatee,  calo- 
podia  ferrata  [ad  glaciem  lubric^ 
calcanduml."     StmU  %]&>uin^\b\^% 
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that  he  cannot  trace  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  exercise  into  England. 
SKAYLES.     Skettles,  or  nine-pins. 

Another  time,  being  but  a  little  boye,  he  played  at 

starlet  in  the  middest  of  the  streete, --and  the 

ikatUs  irere  f et  right  in  the  highway. 

A'orMVPJK^SllD. 

fSKEAD. 

Because  great  Hector  wai  thy  foe,  thou  apareat 
To  speake  of  him  (hit  praiie  must  be  to  aeeke). 
And  all  thy  $kead*  Achillea  fame  display. 
Whom  Hector  hath  un-horat  twice  in  one  day. 

Heyioood^i  Troia  BriUuUea,  1609. 

SKEEN.     See  Skain. 
To  SKELDER.    To  cheat,  swindle^  and 
the  like. 

A  man  may  skelder  ye  now  and  then  of  half  a  docea 
ahillin^  or  so.  B.  Jotu.  PoetasUft  iii,  4. 

Wandnng  abroad  to  iktlder  for  a  shilling 
Amongst  your  bowling  allies. 

S.  MttrmjfOH,  Pini  Compamon. 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  p.  106. 

He  shall  now  and  then  light  upon  some  gull  or  other 
whom  he  may  $ktlder,  uUx  the  genteel  fashion,  of 
money.        uecker't  QuPt  Homb.^  ch.  ▼,  p.  1S9,  rq>r. 

SKELLE.  Gay  ton  has  the  expression 
of  skelle  painters ;  what  he  means  by 
it,  I  have  not  discovered. 

What  cannot  poets  and  ikelU  painters  doe  P 

Fttiitous  NoUit  p.  10. 

fSKELLUM.  A  sconndrel;  a  cant 
term  for  a  thief. 

He  longs  for  sweet  grapes,  but  going  to  steale  'em. 
He  findeth  soure  graspes  and  gripes  from  a  Dutch 
Mkelum.  Cotyat'*  CntditieM,  1611. 

He  ripped  up  Hugh  Peters  (calling  him  the  execrable 
skMMm)t  his  preaching  stirred  up  the  maids  of  the 
dty  to  bring  their  bodkins  and  thimbles.  Pepyt*  Dimry. 
Among  'em  then,  quo  the  palatine,  and  with  that 
starting  up  upon  his  legs,  ana  spying  a  Belgian  vessel 
lying  like  a  great  whale  in  the  sea,  without  masts  or 
xigginK,  Give  way,  quo  the  palatine,  and  let  me  send 
that  ikeltum  to  peroition.  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

fSKEW-BALD.  Pie-bald;  still  nsed 
in  this  sense  in  Cheshire. 

Tou  shall  find 
Og  the  great  commissary,  and  which  is  wwse, 
Th'apparatour  upon  his  sknc-baFd  horse. 

CUeteeUmd^t  Poem,  1661. 

fSKIBB.    A  squib? 

And  to  make  waye  in  the  streetes,  there  are  eerta^e 
men  apparelled  lyke  devells,  and  wylde  men  with 
skjfkbe,  and  certayne  beadells. 

Smytht^e  Detcription  qf  London,  1675,  MS. 

tSKIBBERED. 

Fnr.  What  slimie  bold  presumptions  groome  is  he, 
Dares,  with  his  rude  audacious  hardy  chat. 
Thus  sever  me  from  tkibherti  contemplation. 

Retnnufrom  Femaesus,  1606. 

It  SKILLS,  0.  impersonal.  It  signifies, 
or  makes  a  difierence.  Johnson  says 
it  is  from  skUia^  Icelandic.  It  is  so 
yery  common  in  old  writers,  that  it 
hardly  wants  exemphfication.  Com- 
monly nsed  with  a  negatiye. 

Whate'er  he  be  ti  ekiUe  not  much.     2toa.  5&r.,  iii,  9. 

I  command  thee. 
That  instantly,  on  anv  tenns^  how  poor 
Bo  t*ti  ii  ekiUi  not,  tnou  deure  his  pardon. 
B,^n.lfmUeiiiflmX 


/I  «Ka»  M<,  whtlhtf  I  be  Una  to  uiy  nan  ttviog. 

8kMtf9Gem$»Ur,O.YUr^^ 

Johnson    quotes    it   from    Hooker, 

Herbert,  &c. 

A  modem  poet  has  reyiTcd  it : 

It  skilt*  ttot,  boots  not,  step  by  stqi  to  trace 

His  youth.  LordByrom^s  Lata,  I,  Ststaa  1 

Examples  of  it  as  an  active  Ycrb  art 
found.     See  Todd. 

tHee  came  to  his  owne  house,  tired  long  with  grcst 
wealth,  and  as  much  worship  as  any  one  in  Scynai, 
and  whether  he  be  now  hving  I  knov  not:  bat 
whether  he  be  or  not  it  ekiUetk  nut. 

Ifhf**  JSmpkuee  emd  hit  Enpkni 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE,  a.  Rambling, 
unconnected;  from  Mcamble,  by  s 
common  mode  of  reduplication. 

And  such  a  deal  of  tkiwibU-eceoMie  stuff 

As  puts  m«  from  my  (aith.  1  Horn,  IF,  S^L 

Mr.  StecTens  found  it  in  Taylor  also: 

Here's  a  sweet  deal  oi  ecintik-eenmhU  atoff. 

Deter,  o^e  WetiiHU 

SKIMMINGTON;  to  RIDE  SKIM- 
MINGTON,  or  to  RIDE  THE 
STANG.  Two  phrases,  the  former 
used  in  the  south,  the  latter  in  the 
north,  for  a  burlesque  ceremoBT, 
performed  by  our  merry  ancestors,  in 
ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by  his  wife. 
As  it  is  most  graphically  described 
in  a  book  so  common  as  Hudibiss 
(II,  ii,  585),  I  shall  not  expatiate 
upon  it ;  but  refer  the  reader  to  that 
passage,  and  its  notes;  to  Brand's 
ropular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  108,  4to ; 
and  to  the  two  words  Skiwumngtom 
and  Slang,  in  Todd's  Johnaon. 
Butler  calls  it  ''an  antique  show." 
The  earliest  authority  that  has  been 
produced  for  it  is  this : 

IMS.  Shrore  Monday,  at  Charing  croia,  wns  a  ■■ 
carried  of  four  mea,  and  before  him  a  bagpipe  pl^BL 
a  shawm,  and  a  drum  beating,  and  twcn^  ■«■  trim 
links  burning  round  about  hun.  Tbe  casmm  wm  Ui 
nest  neigkiem't  wife  beat  her  hnaband ;  ii  Wiif  « 
ordered  that  the  next  should  ride  abovt  t»  oasis 
ber.  Strype't$tome,B,%iJII^ 

This  odd  circumstance,  of  the  msi 
neighbour  riding  for  the  unfortunste 
man,  is  confirmed  by  Misaon'a  T^ 
Tels;  and  by  the  following  paas^e^ 
which  I  have  not  seen  qaoted^ebs- 
where : 

A  pnniahmflBt  invented  first  to  awe 
llascnline  wires,  transgrasing  nntwe^  la«s 
Where  when  the  brawny  female  diaobem. 
And  beau  the  husband.  Hill  for  peaee  ka  fa^ 
No  eoncem*d  jury  damage  for  hua  find^ 
Nor  partial  justice  her  bebaTioar  binda: 
But  the  Just  street  doea  the  nest  kamte  iiiniii. 
Mounting  the  nekghhow  cwpU  on  lean  JnSe; 
The  diatair  knocks,  the  graini  fk«n  kettle  i^. 
And  boji  Md  giila  in  tnwpa  ran  keoyag  bj. 
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See  Dr.  King's  Works,  iii,  p.  256. 

f  Wben  lin  in  pomp  on  hish  proceauoni  thown. 
Like  pageants  of  lord  may^,  or  sUnuiUnaUm. 

0ldkam*9  Saiyrt,  1686. 

SKIN ;  AS  HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN, 

&c.    See  Honest. 
SKINK,  «.     Drink,  liqaor;   from  the 

Saxon. 

O'erwhelm  me  not  with  iweets,  let  me  not  drink. 
Till  my  breast  bant,  O  Jore,  tby  nectU'ikiHit. 

MartUm*9  Sopkom.,  ▼,  9. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  See  Jamieson's  Dictionary. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  substantive 
from  Bacon.  See  Johnson. 
To  SKINK.  To  draw  liquor;  from 
scene,  drink;  Sax. 

Wbera  eveiy  jovial  tinker  for  his  ehink, 
IfsT  ery,  mine  boat,  to  crambe  gire  ns  drink. 
And  do  not  slink,  but  skini,  m  else  yon  stink. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  8. 

To  eramhe  seems  to  mean  here,  to 
•atiety,  in  abundance ;  from  "  occidit 
miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros." 

Soeh  wine  as  GanTmede  doth  ikink  to  Jore 
When  be  inTites  the  gods  to  feast  with  him. 

Shirley,  Jmpoit.t  A.  t,  p.  VI, 

Sometimes  merely  to  pour  out : 

Tinn  eknUt  oat  the  first  glass  ever,  and  drink  with  all 
companies.  B.  J<nu.  Bmrik.  Atr,  ii,  3. 

SKINKBR,  «.  A  tapster,  or  drawer; 
one  who  fetches  liquor  in  a  public- 
house. 

Ebng  op  an  the  poor  hop-drinkers, 
dim  cia  Sym,  the  kins  of  tkimkere. 

B.  Jons,  Verses  at  the  ApoOo,  tU,  p.  S95. 
I  most  be  skimker  then,  let  me  alone, 
They  all  shall  want,  ere  Robin  shall  hare  none. 

Grim  the  Collier,  O.  PI.,  xi,  823. 
Awaks,  thoa  noblest  drunkard  Bacchns,— teach  me, 
thou  sovereign  skinker.  Decker's  GuTs  Homb.,  p.  36. 
tThe  Phrygian  skinker,  with  his  lavish  ewer. 
Drowns  not  the  fields  with  shower  after  showr. 

Syhester's  Du  Bartas. 

fSKIP-JACKS.  Youths  who  ride 
horses  up  and  down  for  the  sight  of 
purchasers.  Dekker^s  Lanthome  and 
Candle-light,  1620. 

or  Jsck-an-Apes  I  list  not  to  endite, 

llor  of  Jaek  Daw  my  cooms  quill  shall  write ; 

or  Jacks  of  Newbery  I  will  not  repeate. 

Hot  Jacks  of  both  sides,  nor  of  Shp-Jacke  neate. 

Jkjflor's  Workts,  1680. 

8KIPPET.    A  ski£f,  or  small  boat. 

Upon  the  banek  they  sitting  did  espy 


4  daintie  damsell,  uessing  of  her  heare, 

£)tingdidapi 

Ixk  the  next  stanza  it  is  called 


By  whom  a  little  sk^pet  watijag  did  appeare. 

i^pMw.Jl  Q.,II,zfi,U. 


••her 
boat." 
To  SKIRR.  To  run  swiftly,  in  yarious 
directions;  perhaps  from  eeorrere, 
Italian,  or  diseurrere,  Latin.  Either 
of  these  derifations  at  least  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Saxon  and  Greek  etymo- 


logies offered  by  Johnson.  We  now 
say  io  scour,  in  the  same  sense ;  to 
ecour  the  country  round,  which  seems 
still  to  come  from  the  same  source. 

And  make  them  skir  away,  as  swiTl  as  stones. 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Hen.  V,  ir,  7. 
Whilst  I  with  that  and  this.  welLmonnted,  shrt'd 
A  horse  troop  through  and  through. 

B.  4r  Ft.  Lames  Cure,  ii,  S. 

Where  the  old  folio  reads  scurr*d, 
which  may  serve  to  show  how  skirr 
and  scour  have  been  interchanged. 

Or  skir  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings,  ere  he  can 
steer  his  wry  neck  to  look  where  he  is. 

B.  Jens.  Masque  qf  Moon.,  ri,  p.  64. 

Shakespeare  employs  skirr  in  a 
similar  phrase,  in  which  it  seems 
rather  neuter  than  active : 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round. 

Mach.,  ▼,  8. 

That  is,  surely,  "shirr  round  the 
country."  Johnson  marked  it  aa 
active. 
SKIRRET,  SKERRET,  or  SKIRWORT. 
The  water-parsnip ;  sium  sisarum  of 
Linnaeus.  A  root  formerly  much 
used  in  salads,  and  other  dishes ;  and 
supposed  to  have  the  same  qualities 
which  were  then  attributed  to  pota- 
toes.    Evelyn  says  of  it. 

This  excellent  root  is  seldom  eaten  raw;  but  being 
boiled,  stewed,  roasted  under  the  embers,  baked  in 
pies,  whole,  sliced,  or  in  pulp,  is  rery  acceptable  to 
all  palates.  Jeetaria,p.  65. 

The  skirret  which  some  say  in  sallads  stirs  the  blood. 

Drayt.  Polyolh.,  zx. 
Boasted  potatoes  or  bofled  skerrets  are  your  only 
lofty  food.  Dttmh  Zn.,  O.  PL,  iv,  437. 

Of  the  potato,  Gerard  says,  in  his 
Herbal,  that  it  was  "  by  some  called 
skyrrits  of  Peru."  P.  780. 
Skirwort  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Lyte,  Gerard,  Camden,  and  all  the 
early  English  botanists.  The  plant 
it  originally  Chinese,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  name  has  only  become  un- 
common from  the  root  itself  being 
less  used. 
fSKIRTS.  To  sit  upon  one's  skirts, 
to  meditate  revenge  against,  to  per- 
secute. 

The  Swed  answer'd,  that  he  had  not  broke  the  least 
title  of  the  articles  agreed  on,  and  touching  the  said 
archbishop,  he  had  not  stood  neutrall  as  was  promised, 
therfore  he  had  justly  ul  on  his  skirts. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fSKIRT-FOIST. 

8er9.  Since  my  lord  entertain'd  his  Isst  new  servant 

I  can  hare  no  admittance :  bee's  a  favorit 

At  the  flrst  dssh ;  I  fesre  there  is  small  good 

Intended,  that  Emilia  did  prefer  him. 

I  do  not  like  that  sHr (fout.   \ieK««  i^rox  Xmsoxajc^^X 

Arikax  WtUoiCs  iMmutMi  V«A<«« 


SKO  » 

8K0M.  I  suppose  for  tcum  of  the 
earM.atermof  the  lovest  coatempt; 
or  from  tcomma,  Latin. 

If  BnKlind  wUI  in  ounht  prtreni  her  own  milhip, 
»  _.'__-  ^L.__  .1. —  ,_^  * — ^^  1^  groiK)  lei  fcng- 


utlbi 


PS 


p.  !3». 


The    «Aon*»    here    meant    were    the 

Puritnng. 
SKONCE.    See  Sconce. 
SKULL.     See  ScoLL. 

&  knnriih  ihi'f  or  tnTri  ini]  KTrla  did  ptlt  ■!  Hm 
with  itonel.  V.rpuT,  J».,  i.  n,  23 

SLAB.  A  contraction  of  alabby ; 
baving  an  adiieiive  and  glutinoas 
moieture,  like  wet  clay. 

Uake  the  pad  thick  diilI  rlat.  lfvA.,iT,l. 

fSLAUBEK.  Seems  here  to  have  difier- 
entmeauinga,  and  none  of  them  quite 
the  tame  m  that  given  to  it  now. 

!■  worth  tvQ  ut&ieriitff  ojritcn  uy  lime. 


CaHider(hii,lhat1ier 
Oil  iClIHir  laundry 


Taylxr-i  VWta,  11 
■cullei  paid), 


Tlieu,  how  MW,  mh  i  «h;,  olnl'ilhe  iutt«ir 
My  deir.  'til  nolJiinii  Init  a  vonaur. 
You're  dnmk,  tou  «w ;  yon  Rtl  aod  iIiUa-. 
You  lie,  jou  hog,  I'm  .id,  bal  Mber. 

H-Mrai  BnHtlnu.  1707. 

SLADE.  A  valley ;  from  the  Saxon  tlad. 

Down  thnragh  Ibe  detper  iliJei. 

Ajid  utin,  that  id  ataJfl  fiau  cloomT  dimlilei  dvcU. 
niJ..  U,  ^  690. 

Drayton  uses  it  often,  but  I  have  not 
remarked  it  in  others. 

-tThoi  It  the  nedowet,  Iwrtta,  ind  the  fceldt, 

-f-SLAM.     An  old  game  at  cards. 


At  pMt  iiid  pair,  or  iltm,  Tnm  Tuck  wouhl  pi 

Thu  ChriilDuu,  but  liii  ■sol  lliemiih  uvi 

Willi  RrtrmCm 

SLAMPAMBES.  I  know  not  i 
probably  a  mere  jocular  term, 
cut  of  the  tlampambet,  or  gir 
ilatupambet,  to  cireumrent,] 


fSLAT,  part.     Split. 


Nm  C-ilMU  O.  ?l    I, 


mUmrWi  trtlMMd. 


SLATTBRFOUCH.  A  boyish  gai^eof 
active  ezerciae,  but  not  otherwise 
described. 

When  thij  -en  boji*  >(  tnp.  a  tfaHnwwl. 
They'd  iweU.  Ssyfon,  Air  ^•to,  f. « 

SLE  AVE-SILK,  and  sometimes  8LBAVB 
alone.  The  soft  flos-tilk  used  foi 
weaving. 

Slup  lint  faiili  ap  Um  nraU'd  >b*H  orenc 

Drayton  particularly  speaks  <^  it  si 
matted : 

The  buik  with  dtfhdniii*  dlKbt. 


na.  f  Oe»,i. 


Bewitch  poor  fiiha*  v 


Which  bwliRHUiol •]— ■. 

And  throB'd  ulhitk  ud  deap. 

Driyt.  Pal.,  uUi,  a.  IIM 
Wlfiei, 

Dom^i  SoMi,,  nr  JW(  ^  a. 

Hence  the  very  reasonable  conjecUin 
of  Mr.  Seward,  of  "  titave  jn^ 
meota,"  for  jdpe,  which  la  unintelb- 
gihle.  B.  ^  Fl,  Two  Noble  f  nuM., 
See  Slbidku. 


tShe< 


And  in  the  ttmre-riltt 
Twu  h«d  boond  n^ 

tSLEAZY.     Flimny. 

njhw A  compoiilioni.  wber 


-npped. 


il^uv  itiiff,  witk  nek 
ere  II  DO  ftnnxtk  el 
'i-iliv  £cUin,  IWa 

SLED.  Used  for  aledge,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  a  hammer,  or  for  a  esr- 
riage  without  wheels. 

¥ot  eiBftiea,  n'  — '"  ' —  "■--  "■''- 
Filch  bui  of  I 


jLod  cut  citldoi  ite4i. 


TbODtbiltbe 


WhoiM^dolhinSeri 


Ptintr,  Fix.  gU.  ii.  11- 

The  words  have  been  confounded  in 
both  senses.  According  to  the  ety- 
mologies given  by  Johnson' and  Todd, 
tledgt  is  right  in  the  sense  of  a  ham- 
mer, being  from  tkge,  Sason;  and 
tied,  for  a  carriage  with  low  wheels, 
or  without  any,  as  that  cornea  from 
tiedde,  Dutch,  or  diad,  Danish. 
Sledge  is  now  used  in  berth  aignifi- 

SLBDDBD.   Borne  on  a  aled  or  aledge. 

H*iwi(«tlM«w!&FoScr?t£ta.  Ti    ft.  I.' 
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He  knovs  ye  all  the  cards  ai  well  ai  he  that  made 
'en :  and  thea  for  the  ^ek,  the  nip,  the  doable,  and 
all  tiiat,  he  is  the  deril  of  aeamster. 

WomoM  tum*i  BuUy,  1675. 

fSLEEK-STONE.     A  smoothing  stone. 

She  that  hath  no  glasse  to  dresse  her  head,  will  use  a 
bowle  of  water :  she  that  wanteth  a  aUtke'Stone  to 
smooth  her  linnen,  will  take  a  pibble. 

Lyl^^s  E$tpkues  and  ki$  England. 
But  prick  the  leather  with  a  bodkin,  and  smooth  it 
often  with  a  hand-iron,  or  a  ilick-stone,  and  when 
smooth  use  it.  LtipUm^s  Thousand  Notable  Things. 
Now  what  a  wardrobe  could  I  put  to  view. 
The  cioak-bag  breeches,  and  the  sUek-sUme  shooe. 

Satyr  agai$ut  Hypocrites,  1689. 
So  la]r  them  smooth,  and  go  over  them  with  a  very 
even  iron,  and  then  a  sleek-stone,  or  sleekinf-iron,  to 
set  a  gloss  upon  them. 

AeeomplisVd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

flV)  SLEERE.     To  give  a  leering  look. 

To  make  thee  dreame  (if  thou  canst  heare,  asleepe) 
Tliat  fortune  fawnes  on  wise-men,  sleeres  on  fooles. 
Shee  sleeres  in  scorne,  sith  fooles  no  footing  keepe 
On  ground  of  grace ;  but  are  like  cuckine-stooles. 
Now  up  aloft,  then  straight  orewhelm'd  belowe. 

Uaxies,  Scourge  ofFhlly,  1611. 

The  SLEEVE.  Literally  rendered  from 
la  manche,  meaning  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  Britain  and  France,  or 
other  similar  places. 

To  Devonshire,  where  the  land  her  bosom  doth  en- 
Urge, 
And  with  the  inland  air  her  beauties  doth  relieve. 
Along  the  Celtic  sea,  call'd  oftentimes  the  sleeve. 

Drayt.  Polvolb.,  xxiii,  p.  1107. 
And  if  Antenor  with  his  sbip  did  tared 
Th'  Ulyrian  sleepe,  and  reacu'd  Timavus*  wall. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  ii,  45. 

The    deeve    between    England    and 
France,  oeeanus  Britannicus,    Coles. 
A  lady*s  eleeve  was  frequently  worn 
as  a  favour,  or  her  glove,  garter,  or 
-    riband  of  any  kind : 

Knights  in  auneient  times  used  to  weare  their  mis- 
tresses or  loves  «let«e  upon  their  armes,  as  appeareth 
by  that  which  is  written  of  sir  Launcelot,  that  he 
wore  tiie  sMne  of  the  flure  maide  of  Asteloth  in  a 
tourney,  whereat  queene  Gnenever  was  much  dis- 
pleaseiL  Spenser's  Ireland,  p.  S80,  Todd. 

Some  such  token  of  a  lady's  favour 
was  thought  quite  necessary  to  a 
gallant  knight : 

Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seeme, 
Unleise  that  some  gay  mistresse  badge  he  weaze. 

Spens.  Colin  Clout,  I  779. 

See  Scarf. 

Ah,  noble  prince,  how  oft  have  I  beheld 
Thec|,  mounted  on  thy  fieree  and  trampling  stede, 
Shining  in  armour  bneht  before  the  tilt, 
Aii4  with  thy  mistress^  sieve  tied  on  thy  helme. 

Ferre*  and  Porr.,  act  iv,  O.  PL,  i,  149. 
One  wan  on  hia  head-piece  his  ladies  sieve,  and 
another  Inre  on  hys  helme  the  glove  of  his  dearlynge. 

Balfs  Ckron.,  1550. 

TroiloSy  on  the  contrary,  gives  his 
sleeve  for  Cressida  to  wear,  and 
receives  her  glove : 

3y.  And  111  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear  this 

O.  Ai^  yw  this  ttove.  Tro.  ^  0r$$9^  iv.  i. 

A  ]ady%  tUme  hifpi-spirited  Hastings  wore. 

DrmyLBmmtf  Wim* 


The  custom  was   very  common  in 
times  of  chivalry. 
SLEEVE-HAND.      The  cuff  attached 
to  a  sleeve. 

You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she^angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  9. 

Asur-coat'of  crimson  velvet — the  coller,  skirts,  and 
sleeve-hands  garnished  with  ribbons  of  gold, 

LeUuuVs  Collectanea,  iv,  8S€. 

Also  for  the  wristband  of  a  shirt : 

Foignet  da  la  chemise,  the  ^eeve-heatd  of  a  shirt. 

Cotgrave. 

SLEEVELESS,  a.  Futile,  useless. 
Johnson  quotes  it  from  the  prose  of 
Hall,  and  it  occurs  also  in  his  verse : 

Worse  than  the  logogryphes  of  later  times. 

Or  hundreth  riddles  shak'd  to  sleevslesse  rhymet. 

Satires,  iv,  1. 

It  remained  longest  in  use  in  the 
phrase  sleeveleee  errand,  meaning  a 
fruitless,  unprofitable  message :  which 
is  hardly  yet  disused.  How  it  ob- 
tained this  sense,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  say ;  but  it  was  fixed  in  very 
early  times,  since  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  refers 
to  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love  for 
it.  All  the  conjectures  respecting  its 
derivation  seem  equally  unsatis- 
factory, even  that  of  Home  Tooke. 
They  may  all  be  seen  in  Todd's 
Johnson.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
sleeveless  had  the  sense  of  useless, 
before  it  was  applied  to  an  errand. 
Thus  Hall  has  "a  sleeveless  tale;" 
and  even  Milton,  "a  sleeveless  rea- 
son." 

That  same  Trovjan  ass— might  send  that  Greekiah 
whore  masterly  villainr-of  a  sleeveless  errand. 

Tro.  4-  Cress.,  v,  4. 
I  had  one  [a  coat]  like  your's, 
'TiU  it  did  play  me  such  a  sleeveless  errtmd. 
As  I  had  nothing  where  to  put  mine  arms  in. 
And  then  I  threw  it  o£F.     B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  iv,  4. 
To  be  dispatch'd  upon  a  sleeveless  errand. 
To  leave  my  friena  enrag'd,  mine  honour  tainted. 

B.i-FL  Little  Fr.  Lawy.,  act  ii. 

It  is  punned  on  also  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn, 
act  iv,  p.  401,  Seward. 
SLEIDEl).      The   same  as  sleave,   or 
sleaved,  raw,  untwisted  silk. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleded  silk 
With  lingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk. 

Pericles,  act  iv,  Introd. 
Found  yet  more  letters,— 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
£nswath*d,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

Shakesp.  Lover's  dompUUnt. 

This  alludes  to  the  practice  of  twist- 
ing raw  silk  round  letters^  awd  vVkft.w 
sealing  upon  it,  aatoA.^  ^Xii^  \^^  ^^^^ 
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in  all  old  collections  of  original  cor- 
respondence. 
SLENT,  8.     Seemingly  a  witticism  or 
sarcasm. 

And  when  Cleopatra  found  Anionhu*  Jeaits  and  sUntt 
to  be  but  groaae.        North,  Plut.  Lives  (1579),  983  B. 

This  is  continued  in  the  edition  of 
1603,  p.  923.  Of  the  etymology,  I 
can  form  no  conjecture.  The  nearest 
word  I  have  found  is  slenk,  in  Scotch, 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  low 
craft. 
To  SLENT.  To  jest,  or  be  sarcastic ; 
from  the  noun. 

One  Proteui,  a  pleasannt  conceited  man,  and  that 
ooold  sUnt  finely.  North,  Plut.  Live*,  744  B. 

In  the  later  edition  it  is  jeast.  Of 
these  two  words  I  have  seen  no  other 
instance;  nor  have  I  found  them  in 
any  glossary,  as  provincial  or  other- 
wise. 
fSLICK.     Smooth,  sleek. 

Their  liiter  Sylvia  deare  that  deere  kept  trim. 

And  on  bis  horns  with  flowret  adorned  him ; 

And  comb'd  hia  locks,  and  kept  him  clean  and  tUek. 

Reference  hit. 
Bat  ailk  ii  more  smooth  and  elik,  and  so  is  the  Italian 
tonne  compar'd  to  the  Engl  sh. 

Sowefl'e  FamilUw  Letters,  1630. 

To  alick^  to  smooth,  to  stroke  with 
the  hand. 

The  richest  most  t'enccease  their  wealth  do  crare. 
The  finest  dames  doe  sUke  their  faces  brave. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1S87. 
The  horse-keepers  abont  them  ousie  stand. 
Slicking  their   breasts,  clapping   them  with  their 

hand. 
To  cheere  them  up,  and  combe  their  mains  rongh 

haire.  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1838. 

fSLICK-FREE.  Apparently,  imper- 
vious to  a  sword  or  any  slick  weapon. 
The  term  occurs  in  Hollyband. 

SLIGHT,  *.     Artifice,  contrivance. 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sUahts, 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprigLts.  Maeh.,  iii,  S. 

Devices,  ornaments : 

In  yvory  sheath,  ycarvd  with  curious  slights. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  rii,  80. 

'SLIGHT.  A  contracted  form  of  "  by 
this  light,"  a  familiar  asseveration. 

*Sli^htl  I  could  so  beat  the  rofrue.    Twelfth  N.,  ii.  6. 
*Slightf  will  you  make  an  ass  of  me  ?        Ibid.,  iii,  8. 

fSLIGHTFUL.  Full  of  slights ;  cun- 
ning. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  or  woody  hills, 
And  sUgh^fiU  otters  left  the  purling  rills. 

Brown^s  Britannia's  PeulonU. 

fTo  SLINCH.     To  slink. 

With  that  the  wounded  prince  departed  quite, 
From  sight  he  slinchte,  I  sawe  his  shade  no  more. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

fSLINK-SKIN. 

Take  the  finest  vellum  or  slink-skin  without  knots  or 
Omwb,  seeih  it  with  fine  pouder  of  pummke  stone  well 
siftad,ae.  £ii|»(oi»*<  ThonMiUl NotoUt TU««t. 


SLIP,  «.  1.  A  kind  of  noooe,  in  whidi 
greyhounds  were  held,  before  they 
were  suffered  to  start  for  their  game. 

I  see  joa  stand  like  greyhoondi  in  Um  jiMs; 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Him.  F,  ii,  1. 

Even  as  a  grewnd  which  hunters  hold  in  sfijp , 
Doth  strive  to  break  the  itrinc,  or  alida  the  eoDer. 

Ar.  OrL  #far.«  zziii.1i. 
The  greyhound  it  aggreev'd,  althoogli  k«  Mt  his 

game. 
If  stfll  in  slhpe  he  must  be  ftayde,  vhmi  ka 

chase  the  same. 

Oasangns,  An  dhstni  Ladj^t 
Keep  them  also  in  the  sl^  while  ther  ai 
until  they  can  see  their  course,  and  MOiCB  net  a 
young  dog,  until  the  game  bare  been   ob  loak  fcr 
a  good  season.  QtntL  Boenmt.,  p.  tt,  9m. 

2.  A  peculiar  sort  of  coonteifrit 
money ;  named,  probably,  from  being 
smooth  and  slippery : 

Rom.  What  counterfeit  did  I  giva  joaf    Jfar.  Ifa 
«iw,  sir,  theitttf:  can  yon  not  eoncenre? 

AMs.caiML,ii.4 

So  Ben  Jonson : 

I  bad  like  t'  bare  been 
Abused  in  the  business,  bad  tb«  sKp  ■Inir'doB  b^ 
A  counterfeit  Meufm.  Ladg,  fi,  A 

First  weigh  a  friend,  tbcn  famcb  and  try  bia  tao^ 
Fw  there  are  many  «&■#  and  eoonteif  eita. 

IM^  Jhfar.,CA 
Certain  lUps,  which  are  eoonierfeit  fitcmvmmia, 
being  brasse,  and  covered  over  with  lilver,  wUch  tts 
eommon  people  call  4%«. 

Rob.  Greens,  Tkeeoes  ffdUng  out,  ^  Marl 
Misc.,  viii,  p.  899. 
Ant  please  your  nu^featy,  we  have  immgbt  yon  ben 
aaftp.apieceof  falaectun.  Ihmb  £m.,0,tL,n,4H. 

To  SLIP,  or  LET  SLIP.  A  coarung 
term,  expressing  the  looaing  of  a 
greyhound  from  the  slip. 

Befoore  the  game'a  afoot,  tboa  itill  Ue»t  dim. 

lHom.lF,\t 
So  have  I  seen,  on  LambomHi  pleasant  doonea, 


Whra  yelpine  beaglea,  or  some  deeper 
HsTe  start  a  nare.  how  milk-white  Miuka  and  La, 
fGray  bitchea  both,  the  bert  that  ever  nu  J 
Held  in  one  leash,  have  leap'd,  and  atnia*^  anl 
whin'd 


To  be  restrain'd,  tilL  to  their  masteea 
They  miriit  be  sUp*d  to  purpoae. 

SyU.  Iht k, SdDtty, 9d  Week. Mrt ir. 

We  find  it  also  applied  to  a  hawk : 

When  ther  crow  ripe  far  maixinca^ 
lliey  must  be  Wip/  like  nawks. 

B.i'Fl.  Worn.  PlmsTi,  ii.  1 

SLIPPER,  a.    The  same  as  slii 


which  has  completely  sapplanted  it ; 
but  this  was  the  original  word,  firom 
alipere,  or  alipor,  Saxon. 


And  sltpper  hope 

'  ck  and  sweat*  far  MVgbl. 
Snens.  Sk^.  EmL,  »m^  ISl 


Of  mortal  men  that  awindc  and  sweat*  far 


Ton  worldly  wi^ta  that  mto  your  fyieiaa  Szt 
On  tUpperloj  of  certain  pleasore  bere. 

Pmnti.  ^Haimig  Dm^Zt. 
Because  it  is  more  eornuit  and  oSmer  «poii  the 
tongue,  and  wiibal  tunable  and  SMlomM. 

This  example  sufficiently  profet  that 
Johnson  was  mistaken,  in  anpposing 
that  it  was  never  naed  bat  ion  poetical 
conyenienoe. 
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SLIPPERNESS,  f.  Slipperiness;  from 
the  preceding.  A  further  proof,  if 
any  were  wanting,  that  sUjpper  was 
an  original  term. 

Let  this  exaauile  teadi  meime,  not  to  tnifte  on  the 
Uyvpemeue  ofrortiine.  Ikwerner's  JiMg.^  C 1. 

tSLIFPERTNESS.  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

The  nMcklM  make  doth  paiee  for  iUap^iuMt. 

WiOuO^  hwHonwii,  ed.  1606.  p.  14S. 

fSLIPPEB  .  TONGUED.  Smooth- 
toneued. 

I  h2  this  day  eanooat  the  thMeeiith  cop. 
And  was  both  tUfptr-ionf^d,  and  idle-brain'd. 

SLIPPERS.  There  was  a  niceness 
obsenred  yery  early  in  making  slip- 
pers, which  might  not  have  been 
suspected,  but  for  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Standing  on  iUpptrt,  which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrast  upon  oontraiy  feet.  £.  Joku^  !▼>  !• 

They  were  shaped  to  each  foot,  so 
that  they  could  not  conveniently  be 
interchanged.  It  is  odd  enough  that 
this  exactness  had  once  been  so  long 
disused  as  to  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson. 
Other  commentators  haye  abundantly 
illustrated  the  fact;  and  now  shoes 
are  yery  commonly  so  made. 

He  that  reoeireth  a  miscpance  will  consider  whether 
he  pat  not  on  his  shirt  the  wrong  side  oatwards,  or 
his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot. 

Seotf*  Ducr.  of  WiUher. 

The  word  is  pure  Saxon. 

SLIVER,  V.  and  a,  I  cannot  think 
that  these  words  require  explaining, 
or  exemplifying.  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  that  they  are  good  old  English, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  altogether 
obsolete.  The  substantive  occurs  in 
Hamlet,  iv,  7 ;  the  verb  in  Lear,  iv, 
2,  and  in  Macbeth. 

SLOBBERY,  a.  Sloppy,  wet;  slobber 
is  a  corruption  of  slaver. 

But  I  will  sell  my  dokedom 
To  boy  a  tMhtry  and  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-ahotten  isle  of  Albion.       Htm.  T,  iii,  S. 

SLONE,  «.  I  fancy,  as  the  plural  of 
aloe,  for  sloes. 

Whereon  I  feed,  and  on  the  meager  tXont, 

SLOPS.  Lower  garments,  breeches, 
trowsers,  &c.  It  is  now  familiarly 
used,  especially  by  seafaring  men,  to 
signify  clothes  of  all  kinds. 

Am  a  Gennan,  lirom  the  waist  downwardi,  aQ  Hmm. 

MiukAd0ak.NA^ 
Nofw  to  our  rendesToni;  three  pounds  in  gold 
Tbesejfaf*  contain.  Am  .ittif ,  O. «.,  t.  4B3. 

Sometimes  called  a  pair  qf  slops: 


In  a  pair  of  pab'd  [panedl  rfcff. 

B,  Jam.  OjftUk,  Jim.,  iv,  S. 

Also  in  the  singular : 

Bonjcm,  there's  a  french  Nlntation  to  yoor  IVeneh 
«iV.  i2oM.^/»i.,ii,4. 

A  slender  tHop  dose  eouched  to  yoor  docke. 

Qtaeoign4t  sign.  N  8. 

Slop  is  admirably  conjectured  for 
shopy  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  3,  by 
Theobald:  "Disfigure  not  his 
slop** 
SLOT,  8,  A  hunting  term,  for  the 
footing  of  a  deer,  as  followed  by  the 
scent. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  scent,  and  draw  on  tiU 
they  rouse  or  put  up  the  chase,  we  say,  tkey  draw  <m 
the  tloL  Gentl  BtcreaL 

Milton  used  it  in  this  sense.  Drayton 
rather  makes  it  the  visible  track : 

The  huntsman  bv  his  ilot  or  breaking  earth  pereeiTes. 

Po^oli.,  xiii,  p.  916. 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  the  track  of  the 
foot." 

A  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  tout  men: 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  lus  port. 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  SkM.,  i,  %, 

fSLOTH.a^-.     Slow. 

God  is  a  good  God,  a  mercyfhll  God  ....  and  Tenr 
tiotk  to  revenge.  Latiwur't  Sentotu,  PreL 

fSLOVENOUS.     Knavish;  rascally. 

How  Poor  Robin  served  one  of  his  companions  a 
stavenout  trick.       l%e  Merry  Sxploils  of  Poor  Bobin, 

ihtSaddUr  of  Walden,  n.  d. 

fSLOUTH.    7 Sloth  or  sluggishness. 

Whose  tender  touch,  will  make  the  blood 

Wild  in  the  aged,  and  the  good. 

Whose  kisses  fastned  to  the  mouth 

Ot  threescore  yearea  and  longer  tloutk^ 

Benew  the  age.  Cmrew't  Potmt,  164S. 

To  SLOW.  To  make  slow,  to  slacken 
in  pace.  To/oreslow  was  more  com- 
mon in  the  same  sense. 

p.  Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  f 
F.  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  sUno^d. 

Bowt.  ^  Jul.,  iv,  1. 
Will  you  overflow 
The  fields,  thoreby  my  marcli  to  slow. 

Qorgis  ImetMy  cited  by  Steerens. 

SLOY,  «.  Perhaps  a  contraction  of 
disloyal;  a  disloyal  person.  [More 
probably  a  slut.] 

How  tedious  were  a  shroe,  a  «Ioy,  a  wanton,  or  a 
foole.  Wam9f*t  Alb.  Engl,  xi,  67,  p.  386. 

iA  fourth  in  marriage  doth  hym  joyn. 
With  one  that  is  most  monstrous  fine ; 
Exceeding  brave  from  head  to  foot. 
But  marned  proves  a  tlog  m  slut. 

Poor  Robin,  1789. 

To  SLUBBER.  To  do  anything  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  Johnson  says, 
perhaps  from  lubber;  rather,  pro- 
bably, from  slaver,  as  in  its  other 
senses,  like  slabber,  and  slobber. 


To  obscure  oi  dwken,  u  by  nnetriiig 

Yon  Biut  be  eoBUBt,  tbenftm.  to  ilaUir  Ilii  Kloa 
at  jaur  new  torXanrn,  viUi  (bit  duvb  itnliboni  ud 
bniiicroui  eipedaisii.  OtMfo.  i,  S. 

Tbc  KteninT  tm  Imni  to  ilwUrr  dlT. 

Itf  Pari  Jmmtmo,  O.  Fl.,  iii,  BO. 
ffilhmjninbmtli,  IiriUnnlKili  lail>M<r 
Htru^MikeperftctioDi.  Itirrj  Da.,0.tl,t,»et. 

81UBBERDEGULLI0N.  A  borleaqne 
word,  whiicHically  compounded  of 
tlvbber  kod  ffuU.  It  ii  uaed  b; 
Butler  in  Hudibru,  where  Tmlla 
BtvleR  that  hero. 

But  SltUir^rfiillian.  1,  iii.  BW. 

Taylor,  tbe  water-poet,  in  cited  in  the 
notes  as  having  need  it.  It  is  also 
in  a  mock  oration,  addressed  to  Tom 
Coriat,  begiuning  thus : 

ConUiDLDDai.  neiEifrrouv,  prtpDIterom,  itynulioll, 
ilooniui,  ilMndrgoUiau.  L-gX  mni  it  At ,  p.  TB. 

It   occurs,    too;    in    Beaumont    snd 
Fletcher's  Custom  of  the  Country. 
■fTo  SLUG.     To  piny  the  sluggard. 

One  ipf ndi  bii  dtj  ilk  pLoTa,  hi*  ni^Llinplaj; 

eairlu'  SiMau. 

f  SLUG,  adj.     Slu^ish  i  slow. 

To  SLUR,  c.  To  slip,  or  slide  ;  also  a 
term  among  the  old  gamblers  for 
slipping  A  die  out  of  the  box  so  as 
not  to  let  it  turn.  It  wa»  smong  the 
ways  which  "  the  rook  had  to  cheat." 

Tliiidl;.  by  ilmrrinf,  thai  it,  by  Ukini;  op  yunr  dice 
u  JMI  wiU  hue  lliriD  idvanugeiiiillj  lit  in  joui 

Oinplral  a.mairr,  p.  II  |1<B0|! 

8LUR-B0WE,  «.  A  species  of  buw, 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  a  MS. 
accouut  of  arms  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  inserted  in  the  Archteologis, 
vol.  liii,  p.  397.  It  comes  always 
between  common  bows  and  cross- 
bows, and  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
having  a  part  belonging  to  it  called  a 
bender.  Shrbovie  arrowea  are  also 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  bender 
probably  resembled  what  we«  called 
the  inter  in  the  cross-bow  ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  extract  we  find  enume- 
rated, '*  bendert,  to  bend  small  cros- 
bowes."  These  might  be  the  tlur- 
botot.  The  tlur-boine  arrows  are 
oCtea  said  to  be  wilb  tumoTka. 


fSLUBOINQ.    Luy. 

Of  th^  ma  itenu  llMha 
AM  ilUUBie  ■igUed  bolb*. 

tmimiei  rumtt  ^  Mt^H^I 
Kor  u>  ttmrfiuM  vu(«  is  dnnu  bad  ite  to. 

^VerriHilWkUn 

SLY,    WILLIAM.      A  pUjer  u  ibt 
company    with    Sbkke«peue. 
name  remuni   in    the    Indnci 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 

EreBzed  to  Maraton's  Halo 
[e  has  been  traced  as  evly  as  1589, 
■a  having  performed  Porrex  in  tbt 
mystery  of  tbe  Seven  Deadly  Sinii 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  befoct 
1612.  From  the  parts  nasigned  to 
him  by  Shakespeare  and  Maraton,  ~ 
may  conclnde  Uiat  he  shone  most 
low  characters.  Tbe  diligence  of  Hr. 
Geoi^  Chalmers  has  collectMl  a  b« 
more  particulars.  Sec  Boawdl*' 
Molone,  iii,  p.  476. 

SMACK,  e.  and  «.,  in  the  senae of  UMr. 
Well   illustrated    by    Johnson, 
often  used  by  Shskeapeare.     h  eao 
hardly  be  reckoned  obsolete. 

fSMALLY,  adv.     Little. 

Craclt;  nrnkcfl  I  tjnatt  truwaa  to  bae  nana,  w^ 
the  Ifajtata  of  ■  eawmtd  en  nuUv  renided  J 

aiiitMivinm-iitMfiUFmnitii^Mium  I 

S.UATCH,  t.  Probably  a  mere  i»r^ 
niption  of  smock ;  a  taste,  a  aiast. 
tering. 

TtHB  ert  %  felliw  of  e  nnd  respect. 

Tb>  life  bUh  bed  Boaa  jewKit  of  bOKHT  bl. 

He  hu  tame  ipHta  of  ■  KlieUr.  ud  nt  ■«  Ua 
lerj  huTliy.  KerVt  Mimm,  Ok.  Si  p.  US,  Bh* 

Thus  the  folios.     Moat  of  the  modsa 
editions  read  taueM,   except  C^d^ 
and  the  last  Malone. 
fSMELI^FEAST.     A  parasite. 

Attar  Uerciinae.  nlled  eoomuDl;  cttldtrf «iir 


':J.-^^ 


naiicbUe  npalie  » 
iuMwya-«w.l«a. 


HBia.  BsU4m£iA 

tire  (cUoaa  oidiiunlj  Id  bubi,  enai  anMne  aine 
and  devLaed  rathji>na  of  AaUari^  tx  wola  n4 
Bmndini  Iheir  lu|L  fUtnoa.  ud  pnieni  Una: 

]»t>  afUieae nuL/ruf  pwaaiia  in  irmiiliii     AU. 

He  Ibat  bj  kH  s-a  bawiBr  baph  ifacat. 

Wbal  nuuf  aprils  tUaa  .mJiJmiu  bM  paMaL 

fSMELL-SHOGK.  ^iSHr^^!^^; 
a  great  wencher. 

pain  noU  biTs  (t 
BslaB  tobchiaHB 
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master  hatlt  a  8mM-twu>ek  dom,  which  tat  the  moit 
part  in  proeew  oi  time  protea  bridge-frlkaL 

Poor  ]Mm,V!4A. 

SMICKER,  a.  Amorous;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  fawning.  Kersey  has,  "  to 
smicker,  to  look  amoroaslv  or  wan- 
tonly ;*'  and  Mr.  Todd  has  fonnd 
mnickering  in  Dryden.  It  is  prohahly 
allied  to  smirking. 

Bcgardfnl  of  hii  honour,  he  fonook 
The  tmicker  use  of  coort  haioaiii^. 

Furd,  Famt'i  Mtmorial,  p.  8,repr. 
▲  tmicker  boy,  a  Ijther  iwmine, 
HeijKk-bo,  a  twueker  swaioe ; 
That  in  hia  lore  wai  wanton  faine. 
With  amiling  looka  straight  came  unto  her. 

Lodge^  Coridon't  Hong,  Ponu,  p.  106,  repr. 

3b  SMIRCH.  To  darken,  or  make 
obscure.  Johnson  says  from  murky. 
I  doubt.  It  may  be  only  a  corruption 
of  Smutch. 

And  with  a  kind  of  umber  nUrck  my  fiace. 

Jtjfou  liH  itj  i,  8. 
Arrajr'd  in  flamea,  like  to  the  prince  or  flends. 
Do  wiUi  bia  tmreki  complexion  all  fell  Teata. 

Hen.  r,  iii,  8. 

Hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  in 
Shakespeare,  who  has  also  besmircht, 
and  vnamirelCd.     Hen,  F,  iy,  3,  and 
Hamlet^  iv,  5. 
fSMIT.     The  smut  in  com. 

The  emit  bhuting  or  burned  blacknes  of  the  earea  of 
come.  Nomenelator,  1686. 

fTo  SMOKE.     To  find  out  a  secret. 

The  two  free-bootera,  aeeing  thcmaelvea  tmoakit  told 
their  third  brother  he  seemd  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
boone  oomiMnion;  they  prated  him  therefore  to  sit 
downe  with  silence,  and  litnence  dinner  was  not  yet 
ready,  bee  should  heare  alL 

Dekker't  Untkome  and  CmdU-Ught,  1630. 

fSMOKE-LOFT.  Seems  to  mean  the 
wide  space  in  the  old-fashioned 
chimneys. 

Item,  for  creeping  into  the  tmoak-lofit,  and  then  fell- 
ing down  into  the  lire.         Tke  Welch  TmeelUr,  n.  d. 

8M0LKIN.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend ;  probably,  as  well  as  Malkin^  a 
corruption  of  Moll. 

Peace,  Smolkin,  peace,  thou  fiend.         K.  Leatt  iii,  4. 

It  is  among  the  names  enumerated 
by  Harsnet,  and  quoted  from  him  by 
bishop  Percy,  loe.  cit. 
fTo  SMORE.     To  smother;    to   suf- 
focate. 

Som  undermines,  aom  other  undertook 

To  fire  the  gatea,  or  taiore  the  towne  with  imoke. 

Dm  Bmrtu. 

fTo  8M0UTC&.  To  kiss.  A  kiss  is 
still  called  a  smaucher  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Why  how  now  pedant  Pbcriraa,  are  yon  twuuUkmg 
Thalia  on  her  tender  Um? 

BeiumefroM  Ponmsnu,  1606. 

fSMUG.    Neat;  trim. 


Tonng  ^dee  (he  aaith)  hie  old-ccdd  fleah  doKh  Aeere, 
And  makes  the  same  to  looke  most  smooth  and  emmage. 

Darist^  Scourge  oflbUjf,  1611. 

2b  SMUTCH.  To  blacken;  from 
imut. 

What,  hast  amuteh*d  thj  noaef  WinL  TaU,  i,  S. 

Hare  you  mark'd  but  tne  fall  of  the  snow, 
Before  the  sod  hath  ewuttek'd  it. 

B.  Jofu.  Underw^  ri,  n.  844. 
tlhe  god  whoae  face  is  emoo^d  with  smoke  ana  fiar. 
Heywood^e  Troia  Britamca,  1609. 

SMUTCHIN,  8.  Snuff.  So  used  by 
Howell,  in  a  letter  on  the  virtues  of 
tobacco.  Perhaps  an  Irish  term  for 
it. 

The  S|>ani8h  and  Irish  take  it  most  in  powder,  or 
emuteUn,  and  it  mightily  refreahea  the  brain,  and  I 
beliere  there  is  as  mucn  taken  thia  war  in  Ireland* 
as  there  is  in  pipes  in  England ;  one  shall  commonly 
see  the  senring-maid  upon  the  washing  block,  and 
the  swain  upon  the  plouKh-share,  when  Uiey  are  tired 
with  labour,  take  out  their  boxea  of  mn/cJUn,  and 
draw  it  into  their  noatril8  with  a  quill. 

Leitert,B.in,L.7, 

A  SNACH,  8,     A  snare,  or  trap. 

For  which  they  did  prepare 
A  new  found  tnacky  which  aid  my  feet  insnare. 

Mirr.fur  Mag.^  p.  198. 

Coles  has  a  snatchet  for  the  fastening 
of  a  window. 
fSNAG-TOOTH.    A  tooth  longer  than 
the  others. 

How  thy  enag-teetk  stand  orderly. 

Like  stakes  which  strut  by  the  water  side. 

Cotgrape'e  Wxtt  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  868. 

Dento,  dentatus Qui  a  de  longs  dents.  That  hath 

teethe  longer  or  greater  than  ordinarie:  anapgle' 
tootkedy  or  gag-toothed.  Nomendator,  1685. 

fSNAGGY.     Knotty. 

His  weapon  was  a  tall  and  snaggy  oake. 

With  which  hemenac'st  death  at  everr  stroake. 

Heywood'e  Troia  Britauiea,  1609. 

'SNAILS.  A  colloquial  contraction 
of  a  profane  ejaculation,  his  nails, 
meaning  the  nails  which  fastened  our 
Sayiour  to  the  cross.  Part  of  a  set 
of  oaths  now  happily  obsolete. 

*SnmU,  I  am  almoat  staned  with  lore,  and  cold,  and 
one  thing  or  other.  B.  <f  Fl.  Wit.  at  em.  W.,  t,  1. 
SneMi!  is  there  such  cou  ardice  in  that? 

London  Prod.,  v,  1 ;  Suopl.,  ii,  SSL 
Snmls  I  what  hast  thou  got  there  ?  a  book  r 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Ftnstns,  p.  89,  repr. 

We  find  the  oath  at  length  in  Chaucer : 

By  Goddes  precious  herte,  and  by  kis  nailes. 
And  by  the  olood  of  Crist  that  is  in  Hailes. 

Pardoner's  TaU,  r.  12687.  Tyr. 

SNAKE,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  equi- 
valent to  wretch,  a  poor  creature. 
•'  A  poore  snake,  Irus."     Coles^  Diet. 

Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  for  I  see  lore  hath  made 
tiiee  a  lame  snaket  and  say  this  to  her. 

Am  you  like  it,  if,  8. 
The  podTe  snakes  dare  not  so  much  as  wipe  their 
moutnea  nnleas  their  wives  bidde  them. 

Healg's  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  114. 
For  those  poore  snakes  who  feed  on  reversions,  a 
glimpse  through  the  key-bole,  or  a  light  through  the 
arate,  must  be  all  their  prospect 
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Butler  beiasr  a  sabtle  snap,  wrought  to  with  hit  com- 
panion, with  jpromiflea  of  a  ahare,  that  he  (ot  the 


ButIh»TefooBdhiinapoorbaffledtiMl#. 

Mmsu'  L.  Glass,  O.  PL,  il.  188. 

Yet  to  eat  a  make  waB  supposed  to 
be  a  receipt  for  growing  young  again ; 
probably  from  the  snake's  renewal  of 
his  skin : 

That  you  hare  eat  a  snakSt 
And  are  srown  young,  Kameaome,  and  rampant. 

fSNAP.     A  sharper 

'beine 

I,  with    . 

posaesiion  of  it.  Wiltom's  Jawus  I»  16S9 

fib  SNAP.    To  entrap. 

Diego,  wee'll  to  th'  gipaiet. 
Die.  Beat  take  heed 
You  be  not  snap'd. 
Lew.  How  snof^if 
Lie.  By  that  little  faire, 

Thaa  a  shrew'd  tempting  face,  and  a  notable  tongue. 

Spaaisk  Gipsie. 

8NAPHANCE,  s.  A  spring  lock  to  a 
gun,  or  pistol ;  a  firelock,  which  term, 
as  snaphance  sometimes  was,  is  since 
given  to  the  gun  itself.  "Snap- 
hance,  tormentum  bellicum  cum 
igniario.*'  EL  Oolei  Diet.  From 
snaphaan^  Dutch,  which  means  the 
same.     Grose  says,  very  truly. 

The  exchange  of  the  matchlock  musquet,  for  the  ftre- 


In  one  passage  it  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  matchlock,  which  is  there  called 
firelock : 

I  would  that  the  trained  bands  were  increased,  and 
all  reformed  to  harquebuaiers,  but  whether  their  piecea 
to  be  with  ftrelucks  or  snapkaunees  is  questionable. 
The  firelock  is  more  ceftain  for  givina  Are,  the  other 
more  easy  for  use.  Han.  Mtsc^  ir,  97&. 
These  old  huddles  hare  such  strong  purses  with 
locks,  when  they  shut  them  ther  go  off  like  a  snap- 
kanee»  Lyly*s  Mother  Bopibie,  ii,  1. 
A  parlous  girle,  her  wit's  a  mt* <  re  snapkaunee. 

Goes  with  a  fire-locke.     Day^s  Law  ISrieks,  sign.  H  4. 
He  that  shall  marry  thee  is  matcht  y  faith 
Tb  English  rash,  or  to  a  Dutch  snap-kaunce, 
Ton  wul  atrike  flre  with  words. 

Two  Maids  of  Morecl.,  sign.  A  4. 

In  the  following  enumeration, muskets 
and  calivers  being  also  mentioned,  I 
should  take  anaphancea  to  mean 
pistols  or  else  guns  with  such  locks, 
opposed  to  match-locks.  It  is  in 
enumerating  the  arms  possessed  by 
some  men  raised  in  Ireland : 

Among  13092  men.— 7326  swords,  8063  pikea.  700 
muskets,  384  calivers,  836  snapkanees,  69  halberta, 

II  laiicea,  so  as  in  effect  they  are,  as  yon  see,  a  com- 
pany of  naked  men. 

Lord  Strafford's  Lett.,  roL  i,  p.  199. 

Metaphorically,  what  strikes  smartly : 

I  than  even  now  lisp'd  like  an  amoriat, 
Am  tum'd  into  a  snap^kMuttee  satirist. 

Marst<m  lib.!, Sat. S. 

Quick  repartee : 


And  old  cnhli'dSeotiN,  on  tbe  orsnioo, 
Paj*th  me  with  nmpkaimet,  quick  diatinftini. 

Au<L,iA.i,Brf^4 

In  OzelFs  Babelais,  we  read  of  a 
map-work  gun,  which  evidently 
means  the  same : 

Buta  and  marka  for  shooting  with  a . 

an  ordinary  bow  tot  common  archanr,  or  with  ac — 

bow.  B.I.^tt.p.S;L 

To  SNAB,  V.    Used  by  Spenser  for  to 
snarl: 

And  aome  of  trgrea,  that  did  leeme  to  fcrem 

And  SHOT  at  all  that  erer  paaaed  by.  F.  Q^Yl^tS,  17. 

This  is  the  true  reading.  Hughes 
arbitrarily  substituted  ^narlg  and 
Church  proposed  ffnar.  See  Todd,  ia 
loc.  Snarren^  Dutch,  ia  the  etymo- 
logy. Gren  is  put  for  grin,  madj 
to  make  a  rhyme  to  men. 
fSNARL.    A  knot,  or  entanglement 

Boaat  not  thy  flamea,  blind  boy,  thj  feather^  ikits 
Let  Hymen'a  eaair  smarts  be  quite  ronot: 
Time  cannot  quenoi  our  firea,  nor  denth  diaaoht  av 
knot  "      -  -  -  .. 


T6  SNARLE,  or  ENSNARLE.  To 
entangle ;  as  silk,  thread,  or  hair. 
Supposed  to  be  formed  from  snare. 

And  from  her  head  ofte  rente  her  iiiar{«tf  hcara. 

Spens.F.Q^m,^ri. 

Todd  quotes  Cranmer  for  it : 


Tou  snarU  youraelf  into  to  many  am 
absurditiea,  aa  yon  ahall  never  be  able  to 
aelfoota.  Answ.toBp.Oeu^mtrtfiU 

Also  the  Decay  of  Christian  Pie^. 

f  Horrid  old  naaty  Charon,  on  whoae  llaee 
A  wood  <tf  AMrTtf  and  gnzly  hair  doth  grofv. 

AlaeaskisDeseemiSuaSMtlKL 

t  To  SN ARRE.    To  snarl. 

A  kind  of  cramp  when  the  lipa  and  the  BOttzfla  aia 
puld  and  drawne  awry  like  a  doga  uMmth  whca  ha 
snarrelk,  Nomemdalar,  VBL 

tSNATCH  AND  AWAY.  A  hasty 
meal. 

Prandium  atatarhun. ....  Manger  debottt^  ob  ob  pM. 
A  standing  dinner,  which  ia  eaten  in  hudte:  a  jmIbI 
and  away.  NtmumtiMttr. 

SNATTOCK,  «.  A  scrap,  or  fragment 
Todd  conjectures  that  it  is  from  to 
anathe,  to  lop,  a  northern  word. 

For  from  raga,  snattoeks,  anipa,  iirecooeileabla  lad 
anperannnated  amocka  and  ahirte,  come  very  ihrrtt 

GajfUm,  Fesi.  Notes,  p.  148. 
But  aa  for  the  letter  to  Toboao.  it  crumbled  into  soeh 
miaerable  snatioeks,  that  the  aenl  eonld  no*  piece  it 
together.  JHd^  p.  110. 

tSN  AUGHT.     Snatched? 

Thence  to  England,  wheare  smamgktfnim  of  tta  nae, 
Mnske,  civet,  amber,  alao  did  incloae. 

Latu^s  2WImi*#  YVwMMif . 

fSNEAKBILL,  or  SNEAKSBILL.    A 

sneaking  fellow. 

Percbannce  thoa  deemat  aae  in  thy  nunie 
Therelwe  a  msekHU  anadm  unkinde. 

EmsdaWsnsmrm^  Hpigrammu^  1S77. 
A  hue  tld»>J«v*d  JwdbMI^ 
That  to  wQik  tfUknto  oat  of  aU. 
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SNEAK-CTIP,  f •  One  who  balks  his 
glass,  who  sneaks  from  his  cups; 
used  only  by  Falstaff : 

The  iffinee  it  a  Jack,  a  sntak-cuf.     1  Hem.  IT,  iii,  8. 

Here  the  qnarto  reads  meak-eap  ;  but 
the  folios  have  dwivncHj  gneakc'Cuppe, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one 
word.  It  is  therefore  quite  distinct 
from  Sneck-up,  q.  y.  Todd  has  erro- 
neously admitted  meak-up. 
To  SNEAP.  Probably  the  same  as  to 
tneh,  snib,  or  snub^  to  check  or  re- 
buke ;  which  come  from  the  Swedish 
snubba,  Todd  derives  it  from  the 
Icelandic  meipa.  These  languages 
are  much  allied. 

Biron  ia  like  an  enTicma  nuapimg  firoat, 
That  hitas  the  ftiat-born  infante  of  the  ipring. 

Lcmrt  L.  L^  i,  1. 
Do  yoa  nuap  me  too,  my  lord.  BronWs  AnHfoitt. 
Like  little  froete  that  eometimea  threat  the  ipnng, 


To  add  a  more  ngoidnc  to  the  prime, 

sneMed  biraa  more  caoae  to  etna. 
Sidtup.  IUtp§  qf  iMcr.,  Suppl.,  i,  4SS. 


Ray  also  has  to  tnape^  or  9neap,  for 
to  check,  in  his  list  of  north  countnr 
words.  See  also  the  examples  in  T.  J. 
SNEAP,  8,    A  check,  or  rebuke. 

I  will  not  nndergo  thia  ttuap  without  reply. 

3  HcH.  TW,  iif  1* 

This  substantive  has  not  been  met 
with  elsewhere. 
To  SNEBBE.    The  same  as  to  weap^ 
or  mib. 

That  on  a  time  he  east  him  for  to  icold. 

And  ttukU  the  good  oake.      Sp9H$.  Sk.  K.,  FA.,  196. 

Spenser  himself  has  «nt6,  in  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale,  1.  371.  The  rhyme 
often  made  all  the  difference.  To 
snib  is  in  Chahcer,  &c. 
SNECK-UP,  or  SN ICK-UP.  An  inter- 
jection  of  contempt,  thought  to  be  of 
little  meaning,  till  it  was  proved  by 
one  passage  to  signify  "go  and  be 
hanged,"  or  "hang  yourself;'*  which 
■ense,  indeed,  agrees  best  with  most 
of  the  instances.  Mr.  Malone  had 
conjectured  that  this  was  the  meaning. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  this  : 

▲  Tibnme  hempen-candell  will  e'en  core  70a : 
It  can  cure  traytora,  but  I  hold  it  fit 
T*  appW't  ere  they  Uie  treason  do  commit. 
Whererare  in  SpaHa  it  ycleped  waa 
Smick-mpt  which  ii  in  Snglish  ^aUow-mea. 

Taylor,  Pmtt  nfRtmftetd, 

This  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Weber ;  and 
from  it  we  may  not  unfairly  conjec- 
ture that  "neck-up,"  or  "his  neck- 
up/'  was  the  original  notion. 


Give  him  nonef,  George,  and  let  himiOMltff-««. 

B.tMdt\.E.n,  rfB.  PettU,  ui. 9. 
No^  MiehaeU  l«t  thy  father  go  tmek'^.     Hid.,  ii,  8. 

It  is  on  this  passage  that  Mr.  Weber 
quotes  the  lines  from  Taylor,  to  illus- 
trate the  meaning.  He  had  no 
good  repute  as  a  critic,  but  here  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  usual. 

If  my  mittreaa  would  be  ruled  by  him,  Sophoi  might 
go  SHick-^.  WUf  BegnUed,  Or.  iff  Dr.,  iii,  S4S. 

if  they  be  not,  let  them  go  gniek'Up. 


gom 
Two 


-up 
Angry  Worn.  cfAHngi, 
I  am  in  great  perplezitie,  leaat  my  eonnt^-women 
should  hare  any  understanding  of^  this  state ;  fur  if 
they  hare,  wee  may  go  mtciip  for  any  female  that  will 
bide  among  us.  Bitctn.  of  a  N^no  World,  p.  106. 

But  for  a  paltry  disguise-^e  shall  go  imek^tp. 

Chapwi,  Map  Bap,  Amc,  Br.,  iv,  p.  88. 

In  most  of  these  passages  it  is  tniekup; 
but  snecke  up  is  the  reading  of  the 
first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  where  sir  Toby  clearly  means 
to  tell  Malvolio,  that  he  may  be 
hanged : 

We  ud  keepe  time  in  oar  catehei,  sir.   Stueke^. 

Act  iii,  se.  9. 

SNEED,  «.  The  handle  of  a  scythe. 
Diet.  It  is  still  used  in  Wiltshire, 
and  other  counties.  Hence  the  name 
of  Sneydt  which  family  bears  scythes 
in  its  arms.  The  word  is  pure 
Saxon. 

These  hedget  sre  tonsile— ther  are  to  be  cut  and  kept 
in  order  with  a  sythe  of  four  foot  long,  and  very  little 
falcated  i  this  is  fixed  on  a  long  Mumf,  or  strd^ht 
handle,  and  does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimming 
of  these  and  the  like  hedges.    Svtlpn'i  Splva,  xiii,  f  9. 

SNIB,  or  SNYB, «.  The  same  as  snub ; 
a  reproof. 

Whose  pert  agile  spirits 
Are  too  mndi  frost-bit,  numb'd  with  ill-strain'd  tmi§, 

Mar$ton*$  What  pou  feill,  act  ii. 

So  Moth,  the  antiquary,  in  Cart- 
wright's  Ordinary,  who  tsft«  old 
language,  says. 

You  snpb  mine  old  yearei.  O.  FL,  x,  p.  984. 

f  When  Rabsakeh,  with  railing  faisolenoe. 
Thus  brates  the  Hebruea  and  npbraida  their  prince 
(Weening  them  aU  with  vaunt-rail  threats  to  snik). 

Bn  Bartat, 

fSNICK-A-SNEE.  Fightingwith  knives. 
A  Dutch  word,  apparently,  and  used 
generally  when  speaking  of  Dutch- 
men. In  Norfolk,  a  sort  of  large 
clasp-knife  is  still  called  a  snieker^ 
9tiee» 

Amongst  other  customs  they  hare  in  that  town,  one 
is.  that  none  must  carry  a  pointed  knif  about  him, 
which  makes  the  Hollander,  who  is  us'd  to  $nik  a$td 
ttue,  to  leare  his  horn-sheath  and  knif  a  shipboard 
when  he  comes  a  shore. 

HoweWt  ^miliar  Letten,  1660. 
But  they^  ere  long  come  to  themsehres  yon'l  see. 

When  we  in  esnieat  are  at  micil  a  fiMf.      

Jforioilk  OroOeriA^St^V^^ 
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What  hnd  that  can  design  a  history 
Wou'd  copy  low-land  boors  at  snick  a  muf 

Tk9  F^tal  lM€$idsiap,  1608. 
Four  Dutch-men,  of  a  bulky  stature, 
As  clamty  as  they  are  by  nature. 
With  bottles  full  ol  brandy  stor'd, 

2 "he  only  god  they  e'er  aaor'd,) 
y  their  sides,  kuiTCS  for  imek-asiui. 

Hudikrat  JUdiwimu,  1707. 

fTo  SNICKER.    To  giggle. 

Could  we  but  hear  our  husbands  chat  it, 
How  their  tonnes  run,  when  they  are  at  it. 
Their  bawdy  tales,  when  o'er  their  liquor, 
rU  warr'nt  would  make  a  woman  snicker. 

Hudibrms  BeJitinu,  1707. 

SN ICKUP.     See  Sneckup. 

SNIGL£,  or  SNIGGLE,  v.  A  term 
among  anglers  for  a  particular  mode 
of  catching  eels ;  which  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  the  worthy  Izaak  Walton : 

In  a  warm  day  in  summer,  I  have  taken  many  a  ^ood 
eel  by  snigling,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
sport:  and  because  you  that  are  but  a  }0ung  angler 
know  not  what  snigUt^g  is,  I  will  teach  it  yon. 

Compl.  Angler 1 1,  xiii. 

It  is  then  described  as  being  per- 
formed with  a  bait  on  a  strong  hook, 
and  with  a  short  stick  pushed  into 
any  hole  where  an  eel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  a  hot  day. 
It  is  here  used  metaphorically,  for 
catching  a  slippery  courtier : 

Now,  Martell, 
Ilave  you  remember'd  what  we  thought  of? 
M.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  snigUd  him. 

B.  and  Fl.  Thierry  and  Tktod.,  ii,  3. 

t*SNIGS.     A  popular  oath. 

Cred.  *Snigs,  another  1 

A  very  perillous  head,  a  dangerous  brain. 

CartwrigkVs  Ordinary 1 1661. 

tSNIP.     A  tailor. 

Lnf.  Where's  my  w'^c  ? 

Colax.  Shee's  rone  with  a  younK  snip,  and  an  old 
bawd.        Ttandolpk's  muses  Looking-glasse,  1643. 

f  SNIP.     A  piece ;  a  share. 

The  Justice  of  the  place  (who  lived  by  mischief  and 
debates)  not  willing  to  lose  his  snip,  was  very  earnest 
in  perswading  Valeutine  to  let  him  draw  up  informa- 
tioiis  against  those  offenders.       History  ofFranciom. 

fSNISHING.     Snuff  made  of  tobacco. 

SNITE,  s.  The  bird  called  a  snipe; 
snitOy  Saxon .  Thus  snite  must  have 
been  the  original  name,  and  is  still 
preserved  by  zoologists.  See  Mon- 
tagu. 

The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour  snitSt 
That  will  be  hir'd  to  pass  on  every  night. 

Dragt.  Owl,  p.  181S. 
Greene-plover,  snite. 
Partridge,  larke,  cocke,  and  pheasant 

Hevw.  Engl.  Trot.,  act  i,  iC.  S. 
iJsot.  Marry  I  will  bron<f  upon  it. 
And  hatch  it  into  chicken,  capons,  hens, 
Larks,  thrushes,  quailes,  wood-cocks,  snites,  and  phe- 
santa.        Randolph's  Muses  Lookina-gfasse,  1643. 
tHe  loves  your  venison,  tnglrs,  quailes,  larks,  not  you. 

iiartNgtoa's  Eptgniiu«,lQ33. 


To  SNITE,  9.  To  blow  the  nose.  ''Nam 
emungere.'*  Coles,  Snyian^  Saxon, 
and  that  from  snjuyte,  Teut.,  meaning 
a  snout,  or  nose. 

So  looks  he  like  a  marble  tovard  raioe. 

And  wrings  and  snites,  and  weeps  and  wipes  agsiBe. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  tmiU  his  noae,  kc 

Grew,  cited  by  VM. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  means  alio 
to  snuff  a  candle.     See  Jamieson. 
To  SNOOK,  V.      To  lie  coDcealed,  or 
hidden;     probably     from    nook,    & 
corner. 

I  must  not  lose  my  haimlease  recreatioiiii 
Abroad,  to  snook  over  my  wife  at  home. 

Brome,  New  Academy,  S,  L 

fSNOUTFAIR.  A  person  with  a  hand- 
some countenance. 

Haw.  What?  Lady  Pinwiggio,  Ui*  only  tamtfim 
of  the  fairies.  Masque  of  the  Twehe  MmOe. 

SNUCH.    See  Snudge. 
fSNUDE.    A  fillet  for  the  hair. 

Yaw,  jantlewoman,  with  the  saiEnm  mmde,  yosi  Ail 
know  that  I  am  master  Camillus. 

Two  iMteaskire  Leeen,  1MD> 

A  SNUDGE.  A  miser,  or  curmudgeon ; 
a  sneaking  fellow. 

Thus  your  hosbandrye,  methineke,  it  more  lika  As 
life  of  a  covetous  snuige,  that  ofte  rery  evill  praves. 
then  the  labour  of  a  good  husbande,  that  kaoveik 
well  what  he  doth.  Asekmm's  Tutfh^  ^  <i 

We  find  that  the  filthy  snudge  is  yet  more  mischisMM 
and  ignorant  than  these  ignorant  wrretches  here. 

OuWs  BabeUus,  B.  V.  ch.  xvi,  p.  IK. 

So  Coles  explains,  and  Latins  it  by 
triparcuM. 

Snudges  may  well  be  called  jailen ;  far  if  a  wor 
wretch  steal  but  into  a  debt  of  ten  ponoda,  they  Msd 
him  straight  to  execution. 

OldForiuisaUM,  Ame.  l)r..fii,m 

Here  it  implies  also  meanness,  or 
perverseness :  * 

Oh  Lord,  thought  he,  what  man  wold  jvdge 
Titus  to  have  been  such  a  snudge, 
Yrom.  whom  I  suffer  all  this  smart. 

B.  Lewick^s  Titus  mstd  Giriffu,  15f3. 


Snuche  is  evidently  used  for  it,  in  the 
following  lines : 

But  in  the  ende  (a  right  reward  for  tneh) 

This  bribing  wretch  was  forced  for  to  beUto 
A  tipling  booUie,  most  like  a  clowne  or  Mad*. 

Nortk*s  FhU.  (167V),  ^  ISi.  A 

Herbert  has  the  verb  to  mudge^  mean- 
ing, apparently,  to  lie  mmg^  which 
may  probably  be  the  origin  of  the 
word.     See  T.  J. 

tMy  master  hath  left  his  gloree  bcUad  where  he  sat 
in  his  chair,  and  hath  seat  me  to  fetch  thoa ;  it  is 
such  an  old  enmdae,  he*U  Bot  lose  the  droppiiio^of 
his  nose.  now  •  Mem  amr  Chmee  a  4oo4  wife 

fivm  m  Badt  160S. 

SNUFF,  anger.     lb  take  m  mn^,  to  be 
angry,  to  take  offienee. 
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SHherinmi^oriwekiiinofthediike.   Imt,  iii,l. 
Who,  therewith  angiy,  wnen  it  next  came  ther^ 
Took  it  m  tnuf.  1  Hen.  Jf,  U  8. 

for  I  tell  yon  true,  /  taJt§  it  hiriily  hi  m«^,  to  learn 
how  to  entertain  eentlefolkt  of  jon,  at  these  years, 
I'  faith.  B.  Jons.  PoetMster,  ii,  1. 

Old  (Edipus 
Would  be  amaz'd,  and  take  it  in  foule  mi(/>, 
That  such  Cimmerian  darkness  should  involve 
A  quaint  conceit,  which  he  could  not  resolve. 

ManUm,  Sat.,  2. 

To  tnuff  at,  in  coDtempt,  is  ased  in 
the  English  Bible,  Malachi,  i,  13.  It 
implies  making  a  contemptuous  noise 
with  the  nostrils.  So  also  to  miff, 
which  is  the  same  word  corrupted. 
To  SNUFF  PEPPER.  The  same  mean- 
ing; or  as  to  take  pepper  in  the 
nose. 

I  broi^ht  them  in,  because  here  are  some  of  other 
cities  in  the  room,  that  might  muff  pepper  else. 

aty  Nigkt-cap,  O.  PL,  xi,  S3S. 

See  PBPPS& 
SNUFFKIN,  or  SNUFTKIN.  "Chiro- 
theca  hibema.*'  Colea,  A  muff.  Man- 
chon,  in  Cotgraye,  is  translated  a 
mufekin.  So  also  Manieone,  in 
FloriOy  "a  muff,  a  snufkiny 

*Tis  summer,  yet  a  snuftkitt  is  your  lot, 
But  'twill  be  winter  one  day,  doubt  you  not. 

Mottoi  to  Lots  at  Haref.  Progr.  EUt., 
vol.  Ui,  by  F.  Davieom. 

See  his  Khapsodies. 
fSNUFFLE.    To  take  offence. 

And  making  a  speech  on  a  time  to  his  souldiors  all 
armed,  when  they  snuffUd  and  became  unruly,  he 
threatened,  ^at  he  would  betake  himselfe  to  a  private 
life  a^saine.  unlesse  they  left  their  mutiny. 

Jmmianus  MarceUimu,  1609. 

fSNUSH.     Snuff. 

Nor  neither  are  we  so  expert  in  all  rices,  aa  a  fop  is 
letting  his  tooth-picker  or  tnush-box  bear  a  great  part 
in  his  discourse.  The  Shop-keeper's  W\fe,  1706. 

-|*S0.  Than  so,  a  phrase  in  common 
use,  and  best  explained  by  the  ex- 
amples. 

A  bridecroome  said  unto  his  spouse.  When  as  at  such 
a  time  iBollicited  thy  chastity,  hadst  thou  then  cou- 
diseended  1  should  never  had  lov'd  thee  after,  neither 
had  wee  beene  now  man  and  wife,  for  1  did  it  pur- 
posely to  the  thee.  Shee  answered :  Faith  I  tliought 
as  much,  but  such  a  one  taught  me  more  wit  then  so 
Muven  yearea  agoe. 

Copier's  Wits,  Fits,  a$ul  Fancies,  1614. 
Jtane  eontemnor  abs  te.'  1,  am  1  so  little  set  by  of 
thee :  yea,  make  yon  no  more  account  of  me  than  so  ? 

Terence  in  BngUsh,  1614. 
Tot,  tut,  husband,  said  shee  (sure  shee  was  haife 
aal^pe  and  halfe  waking),  1  trow  1  was  a  Uttle  wiser 
than,  so.  Man  in  the  Moons,  1609. 

Bear.  Fdh,  fbht  she  hath  let  fly. 
PotL  Dot  J*  think  I  have  no  more  maanert  tketn  so  ? 

Cartwrigkes  Ordmorf,  1661. 

No  more  6ui  so,  only  this. 

Vext  hoUow  <mt  a  tomb  to  eov«r 
Me ;  me,  the  most  despised  kiver  x 
Am  write  thenoa,  TfaSs^mder,  faum. 
Love  kill'd  tliia  wuol    Ifo  more  hU  so. 

wW    VVVw    •^^P%WS  ^^^RV^^P^WVft    •^^^W^PB 


Bemembflr  the  place  you  are,  in  aoe  aon*  but  this; 
the  dayes  of  old,  no  more,  but  that;  and  the  glory 
father;  knighthood  at  least,  to  the  utter  defsdug  of 
you  and  your  posterity,  noe  more  hut  soe. 

Tragedy  qfHqff'man.lt&l. 

SOIL.    See  Soyle. 

SOIL,  TO  TAKE,  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
a  hunting  term  for  taking  water, 
when  tbe  game  is  driven  to  that 
refuge ;  souille,  French. 

O,  sir,  have  you  taken  soil  here?  It's  well  a  man 
may  reach  you  after  three  hours  running  yet. 

B.  Jons.  BartJk.  Fair,  i,  1. 

The  metaphor  is  afterwards  further 
continued ;  Drayton  has  ventured  to 
use  soil,  therefore,  for  water,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  hunted  deer : 

The  sUtely  deer— 
Both  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refireshing 
niL  PolgoU.,  ziii,  p.  9lf. 

'  Fairfax,  before  him,  had  done  nearly 
the  same : 

As  when  a  chaced  hind  her  course  doth  bend. 
To  seek  by  soil  to  find  some  ease  or  good. 

Tasso,  vi,  109. 
Fida  went  down  the  dale  to  seeke  the  hinde. 
And  found  her  taking  soyle  within  the  flood. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  i,  84. 

Spenser  uses  it,  vei^  singularly,  for 
the  prey  itself.     F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  16. 
SOILURE,  8,  Defilement,  incontinence. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her, 
(Not  making  anv  scruple  of  her  soilnre) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge. 

3Vo.  and  Cress.,  iv,  1. 

This  word  has  not  been  found  else- 
where ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  suspect  Shakespeare  of  coining 
words,  and  therefore  think  it  will  be 
found. 
SOKE,  8.  A  franchise.  See  Law  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  same  prior  was,  for  him  and  his  successors,  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  to  govern 
the  same  land  and  soke. 

Stove,  p.  88,  in  Portsoken  Ward. 

SOLD  AT  A  PIKE  or  SPEAR,  that  is, 
by  public  auction,  or  outcry ;  venale 
9uh  hasta,  Latin. 

Or  see  the  wealth  that  Pompey  gain'd  in  war 
Sold  at  a  pike,  and  borne  away  by  strangers. 

Cornelia,  O.  PL,  ii.  803. 
And  all  their  goods  undw  the  spear,  at  out-cry. 

B.  Jons.  Cam.,  ii,  8. 

SOLDADO,  or  SOLDADE.  A  soldier ; 
a  Spanish  word. 

Which,  hke  soldndos  of  our  warlike  age, 
March  rich  bedight  in  warlike  equipage. 

Marston  on  hts  Py^mat.,  p.  134. 
A.  We  were  told  by  the  cheating  ciq>taui, 
That  we  should  want  men  to  tellour  money. 
L.  This  'tis  to  deal  with  soldades. 

Shirley,  Douhtf.  Heir,  act  v,  p.  68. 

SOLENT  SEA.  The  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  Hampshire  coaat  «nLd  ^1^^ 
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Isle  of  Wight,  BO  called  by  Bede,  and 
after  him  by  many  other  writers. 

Now  tow'Tdi  the  Solent  itanBUmr  ha  way  doth  ply. 
On  ShaftsbuTT.  br  chance,  she  cast  her  cryttal  eye. 

See  SeldeD,  in  loo. 
SOLICIT,  8.    SoliciUtion. 

Frame  yonnelf 
To  ordinary  $oUeUt.  Cipai.,  ii,  8. 

Of  this,  and  many  other  words,  I  say 

the  same  that  I  have  said  of  Soilubb. 

SOLID  ARE,  8.  A  small  piece  of  money. 

Here's  three  MoUiaru  for  thee  -,  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  say  thon  taw'st  me  not.  IHmh,  iii,  1. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  "I  believe  this 
coin  is  from  the  mint  of  the  poet." 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  it  is  not.  Where  he  picked  it 
ap  is  uncertain ;  but  solidata  is  the 
word,  in  low  Latin,  for  the  daily  pay 
of  a  common  soldier,  and  solidare,  the 
verb  expressing  the  act  of  paying  it ; 
whence  comes  the  word  soldier  itself. 
See  Du  Cange.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  some  writer  may  have 
formed  this  English  word.  Or  the 
true  reading  might  be  8olidate,  which 
is  precisely  8olidata  made  English, 
f  SOLLER.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  stage 
of  a  house. 

Ifaieon  h  troii  estacet.  An  honte  of  three  toUtrt, 
floorei,  itoiiei,  or  kifta  one  orer  another. 

HowuncUUor. 

f  SOME.  By  8ome  and  8ome,  by  bit 
and  bit. 

Ton  know,  wife,  when  we  met  toxether,  we  had  no 
neat  store  of  hous-hold  stuff,  but  were  fun  to  buy 
It  afterward  hytoms  and  s<nne,  as  God  sent  money, 
uid  yet  you  see  we  want  many  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  be  had. 

Th«  Fifteen  Comforti  ofMtUrimomjft  n.  d. 

fSOMEDEALE.     Somewhat. 

But  for  ^neas  lore  with  me  tonudemU  I  like  she 

bume. 
And  how  this  thing  ywronght  shal  be,  gire  eare  and 

know  mj  minde.  Pkaer's  Virgil^  KKX). 

SOMERSAULT,  or  SOMERSAUT. 
8opra8alto,  Italian ;  Moubresault, 
French.  A  complete  turn  in  the  air, 
as  practised  by  tumblers.  Now  cor- 
rupted to  8<mer8et, 

And  with  her  golde  lance 
She  tao^t  himhow  the  «osi«rM»/to  dance. 

Ear.  Arioit^  xxnr,  68. 

His  marginal  note  says,  "  Samer8aut 
is  a  leape  that  the  tumblers  use,  to 
cast  themselves  forward,  their  heels 
over  their  head." 

At  when  some  boy,  trying  the  msmtimmI 
SUnds  on  bis  head  and  feet.         Brit.  Past.,  i,  p.  68. 
And  sometimes  fer  too  mudi  woe,  making  nnweieoaie 
tomenmmUs.  ^  Pmntr,  Art^  d.  i06. 

Donne  haa  it  aoMertait,  whicn  ia 


deafly   from    the   French.    J 
cited  by  Todd. 
fSOMETIMES.    Once. 

From  famooa  London  {jtomtiwutt  Troynovant) 

SOMMER,  or  SOMMERS,  WILI 
A  buffoon  or  jester  in  Henry 
time.      A  curious  practice  of 
mentioned  by  Ascham : 

They  be  not  much  unlike  in  this  point*  to  Wpi 
the  kinges  foole,  which  smitetn  him  that 
alwayes  before  his  Aice,  be  he  nerer  so  won 
man,  and  nerer  greatlye  \vkitm  for  him  whic 
behinde  an  other  man  s  backe,  that  hone 
deeds.  Aseimm^s  T»n§ 

There  ia  a  scarce  print  of  hi 
Delaram,  from  a  picture  by  Ho 
and  he  is  also  introduced,  i 
monkey  on  his  shoulder,  in  a  f 
of  Henry  VIII  and  his  family, 
hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sod 
Antiquaries.  Decker  calls  A 
WW.  Sommer8  wardrobe. 
Homb.,  Introduction. 
It  appears,  by  the  old  deacriptii 
the  Tower  of  London,  tha 
armour  of  Will  Sommer8,  or 
was  pretended  to  be  ao,  wai 
shown  in  the  Armoury,  with  tl 
his  royal  master. 
Whoever  wishes  to  know  more  < 
celebrated  personage,  may  con 
tract,  printed  in  1676,  and  rep 
in  1794,  of  which  I  subjoin  the 
"  A  Pleasant  History  of  tlie  Lif 
Death  of  Will  Summere:  ho 
came  to  be  first  known  at  Court 
by  what  means  he  got  to  be 
Henry  the  Eighth*s  Jester.  Wi 
Entertainment  that  his  Cousin  J 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Fool,  gave  b 
his  Lord's  House;  and  hoi 
Hogsheads  of  Gold  were  knoi 
his  means."  Repr.,  where 
spelling  doubtless  has  been  chai 
fSOMMER-HAULES.  A  cc 
orthography  for  eummer^lU 
meaning  of  which  may  be  gat 
from  the  examples. 

Then  afterthia,  aboute  the  divdie  they  cot  ac 
againe,  and  so  forthe  into  the  ehwdayarde,  wl 
hare  commonly  their  sommer  ksmUs,  arfaoors,  i 
quettync  houses  set  up.  SttMee,  dnmtomi*  etj 
And  th»  [the  saaypoM]  being  nared  np  wit 
kerchielli  and  flemi  stRamjra  on  tho  topi 
■trswe  the  gronnie  abovte,  raida  gvecM 
about  it,  set  «p  spwsiir  isnfW,  bofwi^  nnd  1 
hard  Vy  it. 

fSON.     It  was  Terj  uanal  for 
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poets  to  call  those  of  younger 
standing  their  sons.  Howell,  Ran- 
dolph, and  others,  were  thus  sans  of 
Beo  Jonson. 

tONANCE,    «.       Sound;     from    son, 

!;    French. 

Or  if  he  ehaace  to  bear  onr  toDEaes  10  moeh 

As  to  endure  their  mmanee.     Heywood^  Bmpe  tflmcr. 

So  Shakespeare  has  tucket-sonaunee, 
tor  the  sound  of  the  tucket.  Hen,  F, 
iv,  2. 
80NTIES.  A  corruption,  perhaps,  of 
sanies^  for  saints.  Thus  God^s-sonties, 
was  God's  saints.  Santi  and  sanctity 
have  heen  proposed,  hut  apparently 
with  less  prohability. 

Bv  God*iMii/M»,  twill  be  a  bard  way  to  bit. 

Mtr.  rtnice,  ii,  9. 
GotTs-smUift  yonder  come  friara. 

Hon  Wk.,  O.  FL,  iii,  361. 
Qod^9-tamiu,  this  ia  a  goodly  book  indeed. 

2%tf  Umg§r  tkoulhcsi,  ire,  quoted  by  Steerena. 

fSOOPING.     Sweeping. 

Acute  John  DaTii.  I  aifect  thy  rymes. 

That  jerck  in  hidden  charmea  theae  looaer  timet; 

Thy  plainer  rerae,  thy  unaffected  Taine, 

la  grac'd  with  a  fidre  and  a  scoping  traine. 

Btturns/rom  Pemasni,  1606. 

800RD,  for  sword  (properly  sward), 
the  skin  or  outside  of  bacon. 

Or  once  a  wedc  perbape,  for  novelty, 
Seex'd  bacon  mtord*  aball  feaat  hia  family. 

iTalt,  Ai^.>.  S. 

It  has  been  used  also  for  the  homy 
part  of  brawn.     See  Coles,  in  Sioord. 
800TE.     Sweet.     Used  by  Chaucer  as 
9ote, 

Hir  onralllne  month,  throogh  which  breathing  iaaned 
ont  a  breath  more  «oo/«  and  aareroua  than  ambre, 
miuke.lEe.  i*aia/«r'«Pai.  </P/.,  rol.ii,Ii 7  b. 

Thtij  cumncen  deftelr.  and  aingen  iooU, 

in  their  merriment. 
aptnatfi  HoUmolPt  muu,  Shepk.  Kalmd.,  Apr., 111. 

SOOTH,    «.       Truth;     soth,     Saxon. 
Written  also  soth. 

He  kwka  like  moM;  he  aaya  he  lores  my  daughter, 
I  think  ao  too.  Wxnt.  TaU,  ir,  8. 

Thus  a  soothsayer  was  in  name, 
thoueh  not  often  in  fact,  a  truth 
speaker.  Also  sweetness ;  the  Saxon 
word  includes  both  senses : 

That  e*er  thia  toBrne  of  mincL 
That  laid  the  aentenoe  of  dread  oaniibmait 
Ob  Uiia  proud  man.  ahonkl  take  it  off  again 
With  worda  of  sooih.  Bick.  II,  iii.  8. 

Thus,  to  soothe,  still  means  to  calm 
and  sweeten  the  mind. 
BOOTH,  a.    True 

If  thy  apeeeh  be  «00lA, 
leareBoiifthoadoatllormeasmadL    JKmI.,t,  S. 

Thus  Milton  has. 

The  eoalAMf  shepherd  Unt  e'er  pip'd  oBphuns. 

OMNW.1.8S8. 

That  is,  the  most  to  be  depended 


upon.  It  might  be  interpreted 
sweetest,  only  that  is  not  the  point 
there  in  question,  but  whether  his 
word  might  be  trusted. 
SOOTHFAST,  or  SOTHFAST,  a.  True, 
of  scrupulous  veracity. 

Abandon  all  affiray,  be  $oothfa»t  in  your  sawes. 

irifT.ifa^.,p.881. 
It  was  a  $outkfut  sentence  bng  agoe. 
That  haatie  men  ahall  oerer  lacke  much  woe. 

/ii<i.,p.464. 

SOOTHLICH,  adv.    The  old  adverbial 
form,  instead  of  soothly. 

And  sootklick  it  ia  easy  for  to  read. 

Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  he  may  be  found. 

Spen$.F.q.,Ul,u,U. 

SOPS  IN  WINE.  A  fanciful  old  name 
for  the  flowers  now  called  pinks, 
considered  as  the  second  species  of 
giilofers.  "The  second  sort  is  also 
of  the  kind  of  vetonicarum  or  ^7/o- 
fers — called  in  English  by  divers 
names,  as  pinks,  sops-in-wine, 
feathered  giilofers,  and  small 
honesties."  DodoensbyLyte,p.\74, 
Also  Gerard,  p.  589,  ed.  1636. 
At  weddings,  cakes,  wafers,  and  the 
like,  were  blessed,  and  put  into  the 
sweet  wine,  which  was  always  pre- 
sented to  the  bride  on  those  occa- 
sions (see  Popular  Antiq.,  4to  ed., 
Yol.  ii,  p.  64) :  and  probably  these 
flowers  were  thought  to  resemble 
them.  E.  K.,  however,  the  annotator 
on  Spenser's  Pastorals,  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  Spenser  himself,) 
describes  them  as  "  a  flower  in  colour 
much  like  to  a  carnation,  but  difiering 
in  smell  and  quantity,*'  t.  e.,  size,  I 
presume.     On  this  passage. 

Bring  coronaticma  and  tops  in  wine, 
Wome  of  paramourea.  J^^'  ^^^»  -^P^  1^* 

.  He  mentions  them  again  m  May,  1. 14. 
Dodoens,  or  rather  his  translator  Lyte, 
gives  us  also  more  latitude  as  to  colour, 
in  a  subsequent  passage : 

In  Engliah,  aioele  giillofera,  whereof  be  direra  aorta, 

Eeat  and  amall,  and  aa  direra  in  colora  aa  the  firat 
Dda,  and  are  called  in  Enghab  by  direra  namea,  aa 


tinka,  sops-i»^tring,  feathered   gillofera,  and_ 
onestiea. 


amall 
Loe.  elt. 
Sweet-william,  sops-in-wine,  the  campion,  and  to  theae 
Some  laTender  they  put,  with  roaemary  and  baya. 

Drmj/t.  PoljfoU.,  XV,  p.  946. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the 
name  was,  that  such  pinks  were  often 
put  into  the  wine,  to  give  it  a  flavour ; 
for  we  read  in  lilount'a  T«ql\»^%)  ^^ 
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«•  a  sextary  of  July-ftower  wine,"  p. 
133«  Beckwith*8  edition. 
The  custom  of  taking  the  more  suh- 
stantial  8ops  in  wine  at  weddings,  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Popular  Anti- 
quities above  cited;  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  where,  at  his  own  wedding, 
Petruchio  is  said  to  have 

QuafTd  off  the  moscadel ;  and  threw  the  sops 
All  iu  the  sexton's  face ;  having  no  other  reaion. 
Bat  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  nim  sops,  as  he  was  drinking. 

Act  iii,  BC.  3. 

We  find  it  also  in  Morgan's  Phoenix 
Britannicus,  in  the  description  of  a 
wedding. 

Kindred  and  friends  are  mette  together,  ieppts  and 
wiMscadiite  run  sweating  up  and  downe,  till  they  drop 
againe,  to  comfort  their  hearts. 

WoHderfuU  Teare,  IflOS.  p.  44. 

SORANCE,  8,  Apparently  for  soreness ; 
speaking  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  fiery  serpents  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  cure  effected  by  looking  up  to 
the  brazen  serpent. 

Bare  in  this  creature  was  his  wondrous  might. 
That  should  effect  the  nature  of  the  lire ; 

Tet  to  recure  the  9oranee  by  the  sight, 
Sickness  might  seem  the  remedy  t'  admire. 

Drayt.  Moie$y  p.  1618. 

Sorrance  is  in  Kersey,  in  the  sense  of 
any  disease  or  sore  that  happens  to 
horses. 
To  SORE,  V.  To  make  sore ;  peculiar 
to  this  single  verse  of  Spenser,  where, 
however,  it  is  the  original  and  true 
reading : 

Her  bleeding  breast,  and  riren  bowels  gor*d. 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  sor^d. 

#1  Q.,III.xli,88. 

SORE-HAWK.  Ayoungliawk;  a  term 
in  falconry  for  a  hawk,  between  the 
time  "  when  she  is  taken  from  the 
eyrie,  till  she  has  mew'd  her  feathers." 
The  term  is  French,  and  is  more 
exactly  defined  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique :  **  Saure,  adj.  ou  sore,  parce- 
qa*il  se  prononce  ainsi.  En  termes 
ae  faulconnerie,  on  appelle  oiaeau 
saure,  celui  qui  dans  sa  premiere 
annde  n*a  point  encore  perdu  son  pre- 
mier pennage,  qui  est  roux."  He 
adds,  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  Italian,  in  which  language  sauro 
means  a  horse  of  the  colour  which  we 
call  sorrel,  doubtless  from  the  same 
oriffinal.  Thus  also  red  herrings  are 
called  karengs  saures. 


The  paiMnger  Mcr-JteloM  is  a  laore  Aokt  < 
der  hawk,  by  reason  of  her  youth,  and  tender 
age.  lAlkmat,!, 

Of  the  toartfiudwn  so  I  leanie  to  flye. 
That  flags  awhile  her  flattering  wings  beaeat 
Till  she  herself  for  stronger  flieht  can  breatt 
Speiu.  Hymm  cfUeopemijf  Bmmt 

f  SORREL.   A  very  common  name 
horse,  given,  like  Bayard,  &c., 
the  colour  of  the  animal. 

mi  he  fals  from  his  seate,  the  ooache  oreUm 
And  to  the  riders  breedet  a  world  (rf*  woea  ; 
Noe  holla  Jacke,  nor  Sorrell,  hola  bore. 
Will  make  them  stay  till  they  eren  all  deatio 

n«  Newe  Metaatorpkot 
I  think  I  can  remember  what  they  be ; 
Ball,  Pie-ball,  Vidiar,  Sorrel,  Gee.  Ho.  Bee. 

The  Kmigki  Aieemim 

tSORREL-SOPS.  A  term  frcqi 
used  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch< 
some  liquor  which  was  taki 
sickness. 

Hang  up  your  Julepa,  and  your  Portugal  po« 
Your  barley  broths,  wA  sorrel  »opa. 

B.  i-n.  MonM.T%tm 

fSORRILT,  adv.     In   sorrow; 
rably. 

Norao«om^ 
Shouldst  thou  me  see  on  this  cold  eload  to  ■: 
Suffring  so  many  things  fit  and  unfit. 

rir^il,  fy  Fiai 

SORROWED,  part,  of  to  u 
Full  of  sorrow. 

And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  aorrmfd  re 

To  sorrow  is  well  authorised, 
neuter  verb ;    but  this  passive 
ciple  is  contrary    to    analogy. 
Milton  has  used  it  in   prose. 
T.J. 
SORT,  B.    Set,  or  company.    Jd 
has  this  as  the  fifth  sense  of  the 
but  does  not  notice  that  it  is  ( 
use,  which  certainly  it  is. 

Bemember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withall,— 
A  iort  of  Tagabonoi,  rascals*  and  nmawnya. 

Cyaxares — keptator/  of  Scythians  wiUi  hi 
for  this  purpose,  to  teach  his  ton  Astyagea  to 

a,  Toaetm 


Aeekam, 

A  $ort  of  poor  folks  met^Ood's  fools,  good  au 

B.  emd  Fl.  Begfvi'e  B% 
Some  mile  o*  this  town,  we  were  aet  opsa 
By  a  tort  of  country  f ellowa. 

B.Joiu.TtUqfml 

Sort  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
8or€,  Latin. 

No,  make  a  lottery. 
And  by  deriee,  let  blockish  Ajax  mm 
The  mtI  to  fight  with  Hector.      JV^mmdOt 

To  SORT,  V.  a.    To  choose. 

I'll  «or/ tome  othor  time  to  tiait  yon.  IBm, 

To  SORT,  9.  ».    To  suit,  to  fit. 

I  am  glad  that  all  things  iorf  to  veO. 


WeD  Buiy  it  tort,  that  this  poctaatoH  Igafe 
Comes  armed  thioigh  aw  wateli.  Mt 
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SOBTANCE,  s.  Agreement,  suitable- 
ness. 

Hen  doth  he  wiih  hit  penon,  with  nieh  powen 
As  might  hold  Mrtanct  with  his  quality. 

I  do  not  know  another  instance. 
tSOT-W£ED.    A  name  for  tobacco. 

I  scarce  had  fill'd  a  pipe  of  sot-weei, 
And  by  the  candle  miuie  it  hot-weed. 

Huiihrtu  Re^mnut. 

80THBIND,  a.  A  word  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  this  passage. 

Bat  late  medicines  can  helpe  no  totkbinde  ton. 

Mirr.for  Meg.,  p,  895. 

The  meaning  evidently  is  **inveterate." 
It  is  formed  apparently  from  <oM,  truth, 
and  bind ;  therefore,  literally,  truly- 
binditiff,  or  not  to  be  escaped.  Or  it 
may  be  for  aooth-fast,  that  is,  true, 
or  truly  established.  See  Sooth- 
vast. 
SOTHEBY,  adj.     Sweet ;  from  9oth. 

And,  as  I  wene. 
With  9otlUry  hntter  theyr  bodyes  anoynted. 

Four  Ft,  O.  PI.,  \,  87. 

S0UD>  intefj.  Meaning  unknown. 
This  word  is  repeated  four  times  by 
Petruchio,  in  the'  scene  where  he 
affects  great  violence  with  the  servants, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempts  to 
soothe  Katharine.  Act  iv,  sc.  1. 
Johnson  conjectured  that  it  was  put 
for  Boote^  sweet ;  Capell  would  have 
It  an  old  French  word,  which  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  seems  for  once  to 
be  most  right :  that  it  seems  **  to 
denote  the  humming  of  a  tune,  or 
some  kind  of  ejaculation,  for  which  it 
ia  not  necessary  to  find  out  a 
meaning." 

80VENANCE, «.  Bemembrance;  ftom 
the  French. 

To  dwell  in  darkneis  withoot  totmanee. 

SpcHS.  Tearei  ofMnttt,  r.  485. 

Observe,  however,  that  this  word  is 
here  restored  by  Mr.  Todd,  instead  of 
the  corrupted  reading,  soveranee;  but 
Spenser  has  it  elsewhere: 

That  of  his  way  he  had  no  «0MM«iMe», 
If  or  care  of  voird  rerenge,  and  cruell  lisht. 

/.  Q.,  n,  Ti,  8. 

Also  in  the  Eclogues. 
Sovenanee  was  also  the  name  of  a  sort 
of  ring   contrived   to    assist   recol- 
lection : 

A  ring  oi  msay  hoops,  one  of  which  we  let  hang  as  a 
rememhnnee  of  anything.    B.  Toott^s  BfUicf,  p.  90. 

SOUGH.      Perhaps  soand.      Skinner 


says,  sowffh  exponitur  sound.      But 
the  passage  is  not  very  clear : 

The  well-ffreas'd  wherry  now  had  sot  between, 
And  bad  her  farewell  sottgh  nnto  the  harden. 

B.  Jons.  Fpigr.,  Ti,  287. 

To  SOUL,  or  SOOL,  v.  To  satisfy 
with  food.  This  unusual  word,  which 
appears  from  Bay  to  be  provincial 
also,  is  most  clearly  derived  from  the 
French  saoule,  or  soul,  which  means 
exactly,  "full,  or  well  satisfied  with 
meat  or  drink."  It  is  exemplified 
only  from  Warner : 

I  hate,  iweet  weuch,  a  ^eee  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chawe. 
And  bread  and  wildings,  touUnff  welL 

Jib.  Bnffl,TV,xx,Y'9i' 

The  right  etymology  is  just  hinted  in 
the  glossary  to  Percy's  Beliques, 
vol.  ii,  but  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. The  Saxon  has  surely  no 
affinity  to  it. 
SOULS,  THBEE.  The  penpatetic 
philosophy,  which  governea  the 
schools  in  the  time  of  our  old  dra- 
matists, assigns  to  every  man  three 
souls ;  the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and 
the  rational.  Hence  the  following 
allusions : 

Shall  we  rouse  the  night  owl  with  a  catch,  that  wiU 
draw  tkree  tomh  oat  of  one  wesTcr.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  S. 
What,  will  1  torn  shark  upon  my  friends,  or  my 
friends  friends?    I  scorn  it  with  ray  three  souls. 

B.  Jons.  PoeUut.,  r,  8. 

In  Huarte's  Trial  of  Wits,  translated 
by  Carew,  there  is  a  curious  chapter 
concerning  these  three  souls.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farmer. 
After  the  45th  day  of  conception,  says 
Howell, 

Tlie  embryon  is  animated  with  Ikret  semis;  with  that 
of  plants,  called  the  vegsMU  sonl;  then  with  a 
I  sensitive,  which  all  brate  animals  hsve;  and  lastly, 
the  rational  soal  is  infused  -,  and  these  three  in  man 
are  like  Trigonns  in  Tetragono.  Letters,  I,  iii,  86. 

tToSOULTER.    To  swelter? 

Thns  to  be  famish'd  then,  is  inst  as  thongh 
A  man  should  thntch  his  dwelling  house  with  snow. 
Which  melts,  drops,  soulters,  and  consumes  away, 
E'en  in  the  time  of  one  san-shining  day. 

CUueWs  Becantatton,  1634. 

SOUNDER,  8.  A  herd  of  wild  swine ; 
so  Phillips,  Howell,  Blount,  and  Ger. 
Markham.  Mr.  Seward  somewhere 
found  it  explained  as  a  boar,  and 
therefore  altered  the  reading  of  the 
following  passage,  which  in  both  the 
folios  stands  thus : 

Isgrin  himself,  in  all  his  bloodr  an^, 

I  can  lieat  from  the  bay,  and  tne  wild  sounitr 

Single ',  and  with  my  arm'd  tUff  tnm  Uvt  \«m,%. 
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Smeht  of  Us  fornny  tnshea,  and  that  ^rike  him, 
'Till  he  fali  down  my  prey. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggui'i  Biuk,  iii,  8. 

If  I  proposed  any  alteration,  it  vould 
be  merely  to  read  **/rom  the  wild 
tounder^**  instead  of  and^  or  in, 
which  is  still  less  change.  Seward's 
alteration  is  in  all  respects  unwar- 
rantable.    He  would  read : 

And  the  wild  $oundtr 
Single,  and  with  my  hoar-tUiffarm^it  tktu  torn. 

If  80  chance  that  there  is  a  iotmder  of  them  tofether, 
then,  if  any  break  soutuUr,  the  rest  will  ran  th^  way. 

Gtntl.  ReeruUum,  p.  119. 

What  number  constitutes  a  sounder 
we  are  thus  told : 

Twelve  or  some  lesser  number  be  called  a  ammder  of 
wilde  swine:  sixteene  is  a  middle  »otmd€r:  bat 
twenty  may  very  well  be  termed  a  great «w«<fer. 

Oentlem:$  AeadewM,  p.  SI.  by  Q.  JT,  1S9S. 

SOUNSTy  seemingly  for  soused.  A 
word  coined,  like  that  which  rhymes 
to  it,  by  Baldwine,  who  wrote  that 
part  of  the  book. 

To  see  a  silly  soule,  with  woe  and  sorrow  $ountt, 
A  kinf;  depna'd,  in  prison  pent,  to  death  with  dagfers 
dinuist.  Mirr.  for Mag.^  p.  87S. 

fSOUR-CUDGEL.  An  old  jocular 
name  for  a  severe  beating.  It  occurs 
in  Withals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608, 
p.  308. 

fSOUSE.     Brine  for  pickling. 

Nor  is  a  breast  of  pork  to  be 

Despia'd,  by  either  thee  or  me ; 

The  head  and  feet  will  make  good  totcM. 

Poor  B»M%  1788. 

SOUTHSAY,  and  SOUTHSAYER.  are 
merely  for  soothsay,  and  soothsayer. 
fSOWCE-WlFB.    Perhaps  from  souse. 

Set  wee,  sweete  towee-wife,  on  this  fhule  of  figs. 
Despite  of  those  Umt  doo  onr  fortunes  hate. 

A  Quest  ofBnquiru,  1506. 

To  SOWLE.  To  pull  by  the  ears. 
*'  To  sowle  by  the  ears,  aures  summa 
▼i  Tellere."     Colet^  Diet. 

He  will  go,  he  says,  and  sowU  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  by  the  ears.  CorioL,  iv,  6. 

Steevens  quotes  Heywood  for  it : 

Venus  will  towU  me  by  the  ears  for  this. 

Lottos  MiHre$s. 

Skinner  says,  "  credo  k  eow,  t.  f ., 
aures  arripere  et  vellere,  ut  suibus 
canes  solent."  Yet  his  word  imme- 
diately preceding  is  "eowl,  restie, 
funis y  Is  it  not  more  natural  then 
to  suppose  that  it  means  to  pull 
09  a  rope,  or  with  a  rope?  If  from 
«ou7,  what  meaning  has  the  I?  It  is 
no  formative  letter  in  that  way. 
troSOWNB.    To  sound. 

Praise  in  the  end  doth  ring  and  sowim, 
Jn  the  end  also  doth  veriae  crowne. 

WUUXf  DUiioMns,  «&.  VSO^  ^,  MS. 


Frederidc  the  enpcrar,  iMviag  late  nbdsdc 

The  lease  Armenia,  where  his  ftne  w«b  jmt 
Hqpcoo£$  TWm  Britmm 

SO WTER, «.    A  cobbler,  or  sheen 
the  word  da  pure  Scotch.    See  * 
son,  in  Souiar.     But  must  be 
from    the    Latin  tutor;    the 
eutere  itself  cornea  from  that. 

If  thou  dost  this,  mark  me,  thoa  aerioiiB  mm 
Thou  bench  whistler,  of  the  old  tribe  of  to»-] 
If  thou  dost  this  there  shall  be  no  more  alMie 

B.^-FL  Wommm  FUm 

For   toe-pieees  we  should  cei 

read  toe-piecers,  a  dear  and  o 

correction. 

The  story  of  Apellea  and  the  cc 

which  gave  rise  to  the  saying 

sutor  ultra  crepidam,'*  is  appl: 

an  old  poet,  and  thus  conclude 

Talks  thou  of  that  wherein  some  akili  Ukni  ^ 
Unto  the  slipper,  Jow<«r.  only  go. 

Bojfiom*»  Ftrtes,  prtfxed  to  FroUm* 
o/Goraumo  ImwetUkmM.  • 
Out  wwter$  had  Crispinetfor  their  palrool 

S€ot'$IH9e.^ 

The  song  of  the  sowtere  (or 
makers)  of  Selkirk,  makes  i 
spicuous  figure  in  the  first  toIe 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  B 
p.  235. 

SOYLB.    See  Soil. 

SOYLED,    a.       Pampered,    hig 
applied  to  a  horse.     Probably  i 
of  the   old   farriery;      from 
French ;  full,  satiated. 

The  fitchew  and  the  MjrM  hone.  U 

See  Soul. 
SOYNED.      Seemingly,   full  of 
from  the  French. 

Sown*i  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  ahade  toi  dree 

Mirr,  for  Mog 

fSFADE.      To  call  a  spade  a  t 
was  a  popular  phrase  for  to  be 
spoken.     Why  the  spade  was 
cially  chosen  to  enter  into  this  i 
tive  expression  is  not  so  clear. 

There  are  some  few  that  wil  their  jadgeme«l 
With  mature  understanding,  and  with  r 
And  call  a  $padea  spade,  a  sicophant, 
A  flatt'ring  knare,  and  those  are  those  I 

Tmylor'sWmi 
Small  eloquence  men  most  expect  from  mc^ 
My  Boboilership  will  name  tbinge  aa  cbey  be. 
I  thiiike  it  good,  plaine  English,  withoat  fts) 
To  e^Ul  a  spade  a  fpode,  a  bawd  a  bawd. 
Hush,  says  my  friend,  mind  what  yon  asf , 
You  know  this  is  not  time  ot  day 
Jot  truth  to  be  so  obrious  made. 
We  must  not  oM  «  9pade^  a  9^- 

SPADE-BONB.  Used  by  Dnyti 
blade-bone,  in  alluaion  to  a  bu 
divination  by  meana  of  that  bon 
aheept  which  is  m^itioned  by  s 
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other  authors*  Drayton  apeaka  of  it 
aa  practised  by  a  colony  of  Flemings, 
who  settled  in  Pembrokeshire,  ""^z 
agro  Lincoln,  nsitatissima/'  says 
Skinner. 

A  diTinatioii  ttrance  the  Datdi  made  EngUah  liare. 
Appropriate  to  thai  place,  aa  tho'  some  pow'r  it  gave. 


wnicn  wben  tne  vizard  taaea,  and  ganng  tbereupon, 

Thinges  long  to  come  foreshowea,  aa  things  long  done 

agone.  Drayt.  PolfiM,,  ▼,  p.  760. 


This  practice  is  spoken  of  also  by 
Camden,  and  in  an  old  chronicle 
published  by  Cazton.  See  Popular 
Antiquities,  4to,  vol.  ii,  p.  629.  The 
bone,  it  seems,  was  boiled  bare,  and 
the  diyination  depended  on  imaginary 
forma  seen  in  looking  through  it. 
Selden's  note  on  the  passage  of  Dray- 
ton, gives  a  curious  instance  of  such 
prophesying,  which  is  much  height- 
ened by  his  quaint  manner  of  relating 
it. 
8PAGIRIC,  SPAGIRICAL,  &c.  Che- 
mical. Terms  of  the  chemical,  or 
rather  alchymical,  philosophy,  in- 
vented by  Paracelsus,  and  adopted 
in  French,  as  well  as  English.  Yossius 
(and  after  him  Menage  and  others) 
derives  it  from  two  Greek  words, 
awam^  to  draw,  and  &ye/pM,  to  collect ; 
but  the  barbarous  terms  invented  by 
that  arch-empiric  have  seldom  so 
respectable  an  origin.  A  chemist 
haa  been  called  a  spagyrist,  the 
science  itself  spagyriek;  and  these 
ftre  well  exemplified  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. But  if  the  Greek  derivation 
have  any  validity,  the  y  has  no  busi- 
neaa  whatever  in  the  word.  The 
French,  indeed,  write  it  spagirique. 
In  Rider's  Dictionary,  corrected  by 
Holioke  (1627),  an  Arabic  derivation 
is  suggested,  which  is  a  more  likely 
origin  for  Paracelsus  to  resort  to. 

Was  done 
'With  a  tpMoeritaU  discretion : 
Tat  while  the  ore  ran  melting  from  thy  minde, 
It  kft  thy  cfaiefe  and  richer  thuoghts  refined. 

Ckiro$opkut  to  OatfUm,  prefixed  to  Jk»/t>.  Vote$. 

The  words  have  beeu  found  also  in 
grave  authors;    in  Hall,  and  Hake- 
wili»  and  Boyle.     See  T.  J. 
fib  SPALL.     See  Spawlb. 

Bat  at  liiL  irben  they  were  eont  to  the  doable 
jtotichon  dtteetly  eutitlcd  to  thos  hy  name,  they 


bad  no  sooner  read  it,  bnt  there  was  such  spitting 
and  tptUUng,  aa  though  they  had  been  half  choked. 

Harington's  Apologjft  1596. 

SPALLE,  8.  A  shoulder ;  rather  from 
spalla,  Italian,  than  from  the  French, 
eapaule.  Only  found,  I  believe,  in 
this  instance : 

Their  migtie  strokes  their  habeTJeons  dismayled. 
And  nakea  made  each  others  manly  tpallu. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,II,Ti,89. 

But  spaid,  and  spaul^  are  shown  by 
Dr.   Jamieson  to   be  used  by  gooa 
authors  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as 
G.  Douglas,  &c. 
f  SPALLS.     Chippings  of  stones. 

Asfuhe  ....  Betailles,  rognores.    Spalls  or  broken 
peeees  of  stones  that  eome  off  in  hewing  and  graving. 

NowuueUtor. 

SPANCOUNTER,  #.  A  puerile  game, 
supposed  to  be  thus  played :  one 
throws  a  counter,  or  piece  of  money, 
which  the  other  wins,  if  he  can 
throw  another  so  as  to  hit  it,  or  lie 
within  a  span  of  it.  Struifs  Sports, 
&c.,  p.  .340. 

And  what  I  now  pull  shall  no  more  afflict  me, 
Than  if  I  play'd  at  tptM-^ounter. 

B.  4'  Ft.  Mont.  Tho.,  vr,  9. 
Ten  the  king,  that  for  his  other's  sake,  Henry  V,  in 
whose  time  boys  went  to  tnoH-counter  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign.  S  Hen.  VI,  iv,3. 

It  seems  to  have  been  played  with 
farthings  in  Swift's  time,  as  he  calls 
it  spati'-farthing ,  See  T.  J. 
SPAN-NEW,  a.  Quite  new,  like  cloth 
just  taken  from  the  tenters.  Tlie 
various  attempts  to  derive  this  term, 
most  of  them  very  unsatisfactory, 
may  be  seen  in  Todd*s  Johnson,  under 
Spick  and  Span.  To  which  may 
be  added  one  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
in  the  notes  to  Hudibras,  I,  iii,  398. 
But  span-newe  is  found  in  Chaucer : 

This  tale  was  aie  jfMii  nttot  to  begin. 

Th>.  /-  Crest.,  iii,  1871. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  good  antiquity  in 
the  language;  and  not  having  been 
taken  from  the  French,  may  best  be 
referred  to  the  Saxon,  in  which 
spannan  means  to  stretch.  Hence 
span-new,  is  fresh  from  the  stretchers, 
or  frames,  alluding  to  cloth,  a  very 
old  manufacture  of  the  country ;  and 
spick  and  span  is  fresh  from  the 
spike,  or  tenter,  and  frames.  This  ir 
Johnson's  derivation,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  it  preferable  to  any  other. 

Am  I  not  totally  a  tpat^uew  foWnni, 


Fit  for  the  choiGeat  vfz^ 


V  l\.VuUt  Oue,"\\\.l.. 
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SPANG,  #.  A  spangle ;  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  word,  being 
from  the  German  spange, 

A  vesture sprinkled  here  and  there 

With  glittering  gpaugs  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

Spftu.  F.  Q.,  cited  by  Todd. 
Oes  and  *panas,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  lo  tUey 
are  of  most  glory.  Bacon,  ibicl. 

Spangle  has  quite  superseded  this 
word,  though,  probably,  formed  from 
it  at  first  only  as  a  verb,  meaning 
**  to  set  with  spangsy 

f  Behiiide  her  back,  her  haire  ty'd  up  with  tpangi 
And  knots  of  gold.  Firgil,  by  Ficars,  1633. 

To  SPANG.  To  spangle,  to  set  with 
spangles;  from  the  noun. 

Jnnoe's  bird. 
Whose  train  is  spanff'd  with  Argus'  hundred  eiet. 

Three  Lord*  of  London^  O  8. 
f  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  hunter's  hat 
Of  crimson  velvet,  epangd  with  stares  of  gold. 

BamefiehTs  Caesandra,  1505. 

t SPANISH- JIG.  A  country  dance 
described  in  the  Newest  and  Compleat 
Academy  of  Complements,  12mo, 
1714. 

tSPANlSH  SHOE. 

My  scarf  was  vain,  my  garments  hung  too  low. 
My  SfOHUh  shoe  was  cut  too  broad  at  toe. 

How  •  Man  may  ekuee  &  Good  W\fe^  1809. 

To  SPAR,  o.    To  fasten  ;  sparran.  Sax. 

I've  heard  you've  offer'd,  sir,  to  lock  up  smoke. 
And  calk  your  windows,  epar  up  all  vour  doors. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  act  ii. 

It  is  introduced  by  Skelton  among  a 
string  of  proverbs : 

When  the  stede  it  stolen,  sparre  the  stable  dnr. 

Crown  ofLawrel. 

Spenser  writes  it  sperre,  and  so  do 
some  others,  but  the  word  is  the 
same.  See  Sperke.  The  bar  of  a 
door  was  also  termed  a  spar.  See 
Minshew  and  Sherwood,  in  Cotgrave. 
fSPARE, ».     Moderation. 

Rather  superstitions,  than  a  devout  observer  of  any 
religion,  killing  for  sacrifice,  without  any  spare,  an 
infinit  number  of  beasts.  Uoliand'e  Am.  JUareeL,  1609. 

To  SPARKLE,  v.  To  scatter,  or  dis- 
perse;  like  sparks  from  a  burning 
body. 

Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  yon  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer. 
To  sparkle  such  poor  people. 

B.  and  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut.,  i.  1. 

Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace, 
And  all  his  forces  sparkUd.       iSid.,  JMyal  Snbj.,  i,  6. 
The  walls  and  caatell  raced,  and  the  inhabitants 
sparekUd  into  other  cities.    Stow*s  Amuds,  sign.  O  6. 

written  also  spercled: 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I,  how  they  haled 
lYom  Pallia  house,  with  sperckled  tress  undone. 

Mirr.forMag.,^.W^. 

fSPARRE.     A  bolt ;  a  bar. 

Repagulam Verrouil,  barre,  barriwe.    A  ^mttv, 

barre,  or  bolt  of  a  doore.  NonumefeUor. 

Pertica  ....  Percbe,  long  baston.    A  pool!  or  long 
oftimbcr.  ml 


To  SPARSE,  or  SPERSE.  T6  Mutter; 
from  the  Latin. 

And  there  the  blustring  winds  add  strenfthaadBi^ 
And  gather  cloae  the  sparsed  flames  about. 

JUr/l  lkss0.xu,ll 
As  when  the  hoOow  flood  of  aire  in  Zephire's  ctecks 

doth  swell. 
And  sparsetk  all  the  gather'd  ckmds. 

Cil«ipai.  JSTms. /I.,  zi,  ^  IIS. 
He  making  speedy  way  through  tfened  ayre. 

SfdU.F,  4^^1,1,9. 

See  Sperse. 
SPA  EVER,  s.  The  canopy  or  tester  of 
a  bed ;  evidently  so,  from  the  context, 
though  I  have  not  found  ii  in  any 
other  author,  nor  in  any  dictionary. 
[Also  written  tparvise,'] 

At  home,  in  silken  spaners,  beds  of  dowa. 
We  scant  can  rest,  but  still  toase  up  and  WNm. 

Believe  it,  ladjr,  to  whomaoever  1  q>eake  i^  that  s 
happie  woman  is  scene  in  a  white  apron,  aa  ofteasi 
in  an  embroider'd  kirtle;  and  hath  as  quiet  Aqa, 
and  as  contented  wakings,  in  a  bed  of  clotLw  vsAot  i 
tparver  of  tissue.  7^..  Notes  on  (Mamdo^  B.  ▼,  p.  SI. 
-tAnd  this  subtile  queane,  and  knavish  diab,  aci^ 
much  ashamed,  not  so  much  of  her  aelfe^  or  kr 
lovers,  as  of  me  a  stranger,  she  hid  her  aelfis  beUadi 
the  sparnse  and  curtaine  of  the  bed. 

PatsenMr  t^BvmmuJB,  1611. 

t^oSPAT.     To  defile? 

But,  Sylvius,  as  a  stinkriig  waSn, 

Thy  brest  ia  fonle  within : 
Tbv  mind  is  spotted,  s^tt»i,  apil^ 

Thy  soule  is  worid  with  ainne. 

KendmWs  FUmen  ef  Bj^gnmtmm,  1177. 

fSPAUGHT.  A  youth;  a  atripling. 
In  the  following  pasaaee,  '*  a  spemgki 
of  sixeteene  yeares  old,"  answers  to 
the  words  anno9  natus  sedeetm. 

p.  Came  you  to-day  to  our  house?  he  denicaa:  luk 
that  other  came,  beeing  a  speLugkt  of  atxeteeDefSBSB 
old,  whome  Parmeno  brought  with  him. 

Terence  in  MkfM^VSU. 

fib  SPAWLE.     To  spit  oat  with  fbite. 

With  saftie  now  ttiQ  maieat  tho«  co«^ 
Hauke,  hem,  apne,  spit  and  smamU. 

KendalFs  Flowers  ofEpifrmmma,  lf77. 
ladngraee 
To  apit  and  spawl  upon  bia  •iui4)nsht  faee. 

QumrU^s  Ihil—i 

SPECK,  9.  Apparently,  some  kind  of 
coarse  food. 

Stuffe  thy  guti 
With  speeke  and  bariey  pudding  for  digertioi^ 
Drink  whig,  and  aowre  milke. 

ir<iyw.JV^lVw.,BSb. 

fSPEBD.     Success. 

That  your  wiaedomea  maye  eoniider  and  peitiejie  in 
Tourself.  what  good  fruite  would  foknr  tte  spade  of 
nis  goodli  suppucatkw.      Sir  T.  JfersV  Wmi$,  1K7. 

fSPEBDFUL.  Sacoessful ;  advan- 
tageous. 

And  this  thing  he  aayth  ihalbe  mtanmad^ttnsi 
effectual  in  the  matter  £ir  T.  Mm^s  Works, 

SPEED,  «.  Fortune;  nncertain,  at 
the  time  of  mentioning  it»  how  it 
would  tarn. 

The  prfnee,  yov  aon,  vitt  SOTimMcll  sal  Ibv 
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fSPEEDER.    One  wbo  h  Buccessfol. 

Wliich  if  it  be  your  opinion,  the  beanty  vou  have  will 
be  withered  before  Toa  be  wedded,  audi  your  wooen 
good  old  gentlemen  oefore  they  be  ipuien. 

lAfly*$  Bupkuu  tuuL  kit  BngUni. 

SPEIGHT,  «.  The  large  woodpecker ; 
apeehe,  German.  "  Pious  martius." 
Coies. 

Eve.  walking  forth  about  the  forreste.  gathen 
SpgifkU,  panote,  peacocks,  ettrich  scattered  foathert. 

Sfh.  Dm  Buri.,  Hatiiitrt^ftt. 

SPfiL,  9,  A  small  chip,  or  splinter. 
"Schidium."  Cole9. 

The  ipeara  in  amels  and  sundry  peeees  flew, 
Aa  if  they  had  oeen  little  sticks  or  cane. 

Hmr.  Arioit^  xiz,  61. 

See  Spil,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
8PENCE,  for  expense. 

Better  cost  la  upon  somewhat  worth,  than  t^tnet 
npon  nothing  worth.  Auk.  Toxopk.,  p.  159. 

tVor  *pene«  of  powder  he  spared  not 
AMaalte  1  aaaanlte  I  to  crye  aloude. 

Tks  Agti  Lomtr  renomnettk  Lom,  n.  d. 

I^SPENCE.  A  cupboard;  properly, 
the  buttery. 

"Which  out  of  a  tptitce  or  budget  of  crafUe  deriees  he 
brought  forth  in  open  shew  to  do  hurt,  and  whereof 
he  acted  many.     UiMMuTs  Aihmumus  Maretl.,  1609. 

fSPEND-ALL.     A  spendthrift. 

Hay,  thy  wife  shaU  be  enamored  of  some  spend-uUt 
which  shall  wast  all  aa  licentiously  aa  thou  hast 
heaped  together  laboriously. 

Mm  ••  tks  MooM,  1609. 

BPEBABLE,  or  SPARABLE,  «.  A 
small  nail,  such  as  are  put  into  the 
shoes  of  rustics,  and  sometimes  called 
elouit.  "Clafulus,  pinnula  ferrea." 
Cole*.  "  Clayi  ferrei  minores,  quibus 
•olese  calceorum  rusticorum  confi- 
gantur,  nescio  an  ab  A.  S.  sparran, 
obdere**  says  Skinner.  Kersey  says, 
"Or  9parrow-bilU,**  which  seems  to 
offer  the  best  derivation.  Of  course, 
he  had  it  from  Phillips.  They 
are  still  called  sparrow-bilis  in  the 
Cheshire  dialect,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  Glossary  of  those  words. 
See  his  Suppl.,  p.  88. 

Cob  clouts  his  shoes,  and  as  the  story  tells. 
His  thumb-nailes  par'd,  afford  him  tptrrablet. 

Htrriek,  p.  266. 

Bacon  uses  sperable,  as  an  adjective, 
derived  from  spero,  in  the  sense  of  to 
be  hoped  for.     See  Johnson. 

f  vnienn  suerlr,  pereeaving  his  owne  cause  not 
tmetnkU,  he  dotn  bniorably  and  wisely. 

Letter  tUted  1566. 

SPERAGE,  «.  The  herb  asparagus. 
It  IB  so  esUed  by  Gerard,  and  all  the 
old  botanists,  as  its  Eughsh  name. 
It  it  aa  indigeBOUs  plant. 


And  unites  so  weH 
Sftrgons  and  goats,  the  tptragt  and  the  rush. 

8^h.  Du  Bart.,  Fmriet. 

What  he  means  by  the  union  of 
sargons  and  goats,  has  been  ex- 
plained under  Sargon;  the  sperage 
and  the  rush  are  united,  because  the 
native  habitat  (as  botanists  call  it) 
of  the  wild  asparagus,  is  in  marshy 
ground  near  the  sea,  productive  also 
of  rushes. 


Sperofft  is  used  also  to  be  eaten,  as  appeareth  by 
Galen,  "  omnes  Miparaai"  he, 

Uaven  of  Healik,  c.  xxiii,  p.  4A, 

In  Lovell's  (1665).  as  in  the  older 
Herbals,  it  stands  under  this  name, 
**9perage^  asparagus,"  &c.  But  I 
have  not  met  with  sparage,  which  is 
in  Johnson.  Evelyn,  in  Acetaria, 
inadvertently  derives  the  original 
name  asparagus,  ab  asperitate; 
whereas  it  is  clearly  a  Greek  name, 
and  derived  (if  not  a  primitive  word) 
from  b,  and  (r<^apayo%f  the  throat; 
whence  it  was  also  written  btn^upayos. 
To  SPERE.  To  ask;  from  spyrian, 
Saxon.  A  very  common  Scottish 
word.     See  Jamieson. 

Whych  openeth,  and  no  man  tpearetk. 

OoiTt  Pnm.,  O.  PL,  i,  89. 

It  was  used  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
To  SPERR,  for  spar.     To  make  fast, 
by  bars  or  otherwise. 

With  massy  staples. 
And  corresponding,  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperrs  up  the  sons  of  Tro^.     Tro.  4r  Creu.,  ProL 

This  sperrs  is  an  admirable  conjecture 
of  Theobald  for  stirrs,  which  the 
old  copies  had,  with  no  meaning. 
So  Spenser: 

And  if  he  channce  come  when  I  am  abroade. 
Spare  the  yate  fast,  for  feare  of  fraude. 

Sktpk.  Kal.,  May,  S84. 
The  other  which  was  entred  laboured  fast 
To  tperre  the  gate.  F.  Q.,  V,  x,  37. 

When  chased  uome  into  his  holdes,  there  spared  up 

in  Kates 
The  valiant  Theban,  all  in  raine,  a  following  fight 

awaites.  Wartur,  AU.  Engl.,  11,  xii,  p.  66. 

See  Sparr. 
To  SPERSE.     To  disperse,  or  scatter; 
the  same  as  Sparse. 

And  making  speedj  way  through  tpereed  arre. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  I,  i,  S9. 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all  his  armour 
tpertt.  Ibid.,  V,  iii,  37. 

f  like  waodring  pulses  tpert  throu;rh  bodies  dying. 

Ckapman*t  Byron*»  Cotup.,  1608. 

SPERTLING,  part,,  for  spirtling. 
Sprinkling,  or  being  sprinkled  with. 
I  have  only  found  it  in  Dra^tow'^ 
Defence  agamtl  iVie  \^<^  ^t\\A&  \ 
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That  while  she  [Cmtom]  ttill  prefen 
liiose  that  be  wholly  hen. 

Madness  and  ignonmoe ; 
I  creep  behind  the  time. 
From  sperlUng  with  their  crime, 

And  glad  too  with  my  chance. 

DnjfUm,  Oiet,  p.  1869. 

So  the  same  author  uses  to  spdrtle: 

That  the  poor  empty  skull  like  some  thin  potsherd 

broke. 
The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  tpirtlei  on  the 

wall.  Polyolh.,  ii,  p.  693. 

SPIAL,  «.     A  spy ;    originally  espial. 
So  in  Chaucer,  and  others. 

The  prince's  tpiaU  have  informed  me.  1  Hen,  Ft,  i,  4. 

And  privy  nyaU  plast  in  all  his  way. 

To  wcete  what  course  he  takes.  Spem,  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  4. 

For  he  by  faithful  $pial  was  aMored. 

That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way. 

Air/ 7kM0,i.  67. 
When  now  the  tpialst  for  the  promis'd  soil. 
For  the  twelve  tribes  that  twelve  in  number  went. 

DrayUm,  Moses,  p.  161S. 

See  EspTAL. 
SPICK  AND  SPAN  NEW.  Quite  new; 
an  expression  not  entirely  disused: 
sufficiently  explained  above  under 
Span.  Howell,  who  inserts  it  among 
his  proverbs,  has  an  explanation  quite 
his  own,  but  not  better  than  others  : 

spit  and  span  imw,  viz.,  from  spiea,  an  ear  of  com, 
and  the  spawn  of  a  fresh  fish.  Engl.  Prov,,  p.  &. 

How  two  such  objects  should  be 
brought  together  into  one  phrase, 
might  well  be  questioned. 

Sir,  Uiis  is  a  spell  against  them,  spiei  and  sptm  n«w. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  iii,  5. 

Tonikis,  in  Albumazar,  writes  it  specks 
probably  from  another  idea  of  its 
origin : 

Of  a  stark  clown, 
1  shall  appear  speck  and  span  gentleman. 

^    O.PUTii,p.l61. 

See  also  Hudibr.»  P.  I,  c,  iii,  1.  398. 
Grose  derives  it  from  the  spike  and 
span  (or  staff)  of  a  spear;  but  the 
span  of  a  spear  is  not  met  with. 
Withals'  Dictionary  translates  ''Re- 
cens  ab  officina/'   by   "spieke  and 
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span  new 

t  Amongst  other  thinn.  Black-friers  will  entertain  3ron 
with  a  play  spiek  ana  spam  new,  and  the  Cock-pit  with 
another.  MoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

iDoct.  Why  madam,  an  iniirt  spiek  mid  ^fan  imw  piece 
of  doctrine  of  my  own  invention. 

The  Rehearsal,  1718. 

fSPIKE.     Lavender. 

Heer  bitter  worm-wood,  there  iweet-smelling  spike. 

DuSartas. 

SPIL,  s.    A  splinter,  or  small  fragment. 
See  Spel. 

What  to  reserve  their  relieki  many  yearet, 
Their  silver  spurs,  or  spils  of  broken  spearet. 

HaU,Sat.,iy,iii,U. 

This  word  has  lately  been  revived,  to 
express  small  alipa  of  ^^x. 


SPILTH,  s.  Spilling ;  that  whi< 
spilt. 

When  our  vaalts  ham  wept 
With  dnmke&^nta  of  wine.        TimmefM 

SPINET.  A  small  wood;  «pMi 
Latin. 

A  satyr  lodged  in  a  litUe  spinet^  by  whi^  her  i 
and  the  pnnee  were  to  come, — adwieed  hi 
above  the  wood,  wondering,  8ie. 

B.  JomM.  8al;tr,%\ 

A  spinny  has  still  the  same  mea 
in  sevend  counties. 
SPINETTED.     Supposed  to  mea] 
or  opened. 

For  this  there  be  two  remedyea,  one  to  have  s 
quill  sfinetted  and  sewed  against  Uie  nockuMi 

A»ek.  TeaBOpH, 

SPINNY,  a.  Thin,  slender;  pe 
from  spina^  Latin.  Not  havinf 
with  the  word,  I  take  the  exai 
from  Todd : 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [«. «.,  beaaty]  big  sw 
the  Spaniards  sppue  and  lank. 

Floruits  Manitufma 
They  plow  it  early  in  the  ear,  and  then  thi 
come   some  jgnmif  grass  that    will  keep 
scalding.  m 

SPINOLA,  MARQUIS.  A  celeb 
general,  who  commanded  in  Fla 
for  Philip  III  of  Spain,  and 
Ostend  in  1604,  after  a  very 
siege.  Prince  Maurice  acknowli 
him  to  be  the  second  general  o 
time.  As  our  countrymen  to* 
warm  interest  in  those  wars  in 
ders,  the  name  of  Spinola  often  o 
in  oar  eariy  writers.  He  was  c 
illustrioaa  Genoese  family.  1 
seems  to  have  been  some  rumou 
fable,  of  a  thrush  which  brough 
good  fortune,  but  which  forsook 
when  his  prosperity  declined,  i 
ral  of  his  exploits  are  mentioni 
Howeirs  Letters,  B.  i,  §  1  and  S 

This  is  the  black-bird  that  waa  hateh'd  that  d 
Gondamore  died ;  and  which  was  ominooa. 
About  that  time  Spinola*s  thrush  forsook  him. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viji, 
Spinda's  camp  broke  loose,  a  troop  of  aoldien 

jilknmma.,  O.  PL»  y 

There  seems  to  have  been  acme  a] 
hension  of  his  invading  England 

How  they  their  watches  donbld,  aa  if 


Had  brought  them  newes  that  SmnoU  woaJd 
Withers^  BrU,  RemmA,,  Oust.  %,  kk 

The  difficulty  of  the  siege  of  Oi 
is  here  alluded  to  : 

Indeed  that's  harder  to  eone  by  thte  «vcr  WM 

Mom.  Wk^  O.  PL, 

There  seems  to  have  been  then  n 
as  much  panic  and  alarm  abow 
projects  and  deaigna  of  Spinola,  i 
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known  since  respecting  a  more 
idable  enemy.     Howell  alludes  to 

*tt  newet  I  can  send  Toa  at  this  time  ii,  that  we 
e  to  have  peace,  both  with  France  and  Spain, 
it  Harwich  men,  your  neijchboura,  shall  not 
ter  need  to  fear  the  name  of  SpmoU,  who 
such  an  apprehension  into  them  lately,  that  I 
itand  they  benn  to  fortify. 

HoweWs  Letters,  I.  §  S.  Lett  13. 

Jonson  strongly  ridicules  such 
ihensions : 

hat  if  Spinola  have  a  new  project 

ng  an  army  over  in  cork  shoes, 

md  them  here  at  Harwich.    All  hit  horse 

lod  with  cork,  and  fourscore  pieces  of  ordnance 

;ed  apon  cork-carriages,  with  bladders 

d  of  wheels,  to  run  the  passage  over 

pringtide.  Staple  of  Sem$A^^' 

raft,  which  was  to  bring  orer 
laparte's  myrmidons,  was  nearly 
liculous  as  these  cork-shoes. 
,  9.      A  spy;    made  from    the 
;;h  espion, 

I  assistants  yon  have  under  yoa 
xjeant-m^jor.  quarter-master,  provost, 
iptain  of  the  nione. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  540. 

IRE.     To  breathe.     Lat.  spiro. 

e,  a  happy  Borean  blast  did  spire 

faire  Pelorus  parts,  which  brought  us  right. 

Viryil,  by  Viears,  18SS. 

?  OF  SENSE.  Shakespeare 
times  uses  this  phrase  to  express 
itmost  refinement  of  sensation. 

To  whose  rCressida*«]  soft  seizure 
rcnet's  down  is  harsh ;  and  spirit  of  sense 
u  the  palm  of  ploughman.    Tro.  jr  Cress.,  i,  1. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
Boat  pore  spirit  of  sense,  behold  iteclf. 

/»{/.,  Ui.  8. 

r.  A  short  space  of  time.  Still 
in  this  sense  in  Norfolk. 

er  sort  of  debtors  are  behinde, 
[  know  not,  and  some  I  cannot  finde  s 
)me  of  them  lie  here  and  there,  by  snirtSt 
ig  their  lodgings  oftner  then  their  shirts. 

Tayhr^s  Workts,  1630. 

nous.    Thickened. 

could  not  properly  be  called  a  liquor,  but  rather 
in  concreted  mist  or  spiscious  fruath ;  for  being 
lo  small  peine  got  out  ag^ine,  I  found  it  had 
much  as  nunstned  my  cloutbs. 

uistory  qfl^ndon,  165S. 

r.  This  implement  for  roasting 
was  formerly  often  made  of 
,  with  a  projecting  part,  by 
s  of  which  it  was  turned  by 
Hence  we  find  mention  of 
ning  the  spit,"  which  could  not 
en  in  modem  cookery. 

To  se  her  tjrt 
>byaely  tomynge  of  thespTt,     • 
>r  many  a  spyt  here  hath  she  turned, 
nd  many  a  good  sppi  hath  the  bnmsi, 

ibNrP«,0.PL,i,  80. 

spits,  howcTcr,  soon  superseded 
clumsy  instrumental  and  accord- 


ingly Lear  speaks  of  ''red  burning 
spits,  hizzing;  but  recourse  is  still 
bad  to  the  wooden  spit,  when  ancient 
hospitality  is  imitated,  in  roasting 
animals  whole. 
To  SPIT  WHITE.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  is  plain;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them  may  be  doubted,  when 
Falstaffsays,  that,  when  the  armies 
join. 

If  it  be  a  hot  day^  an  I  brandish  anything  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  tskite  again. 

iHen.IV,U%. 

His  meaning  is,  may  I  never  again 
have  wine  enough  to  produce  that 
effect:  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  I 
never  have  a  debauch  over-night,  to 
make  me  thirsty  in  the  morning.  I 
fear  we  must  condemn  the  intem- 
perance of  our  ancestors,  when  we 
find  that  this  effect  was  often  observed 
and  alluded  to.  Spungius  says,  in 
Massinger, 

Had  I  been  a  pagan  itiH,  I  should  not  hare  spU  wiiU 
for  want  of  dnnk.  Firg.  Mart^  iii,  8. 

That  is,  for  want  of  more  drink,  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  what  he  had  taken 
before.  It  was  noticed  also  as  a 
consequence  of  habitual  intemperance. 
The  unlucky  pages,  in  Lyly*s  Mother 
Bombie,  say  that  their  masters  had 
sodden  their  livers  in  sack  for  forty 
years,  and 

That  makee  them  spit  mkits  broath,  •§  Ui^  do. 

Act  Ui,  ae.  1. 

SPITAL,  or  SPITTLE.  An  abbreviation 
or  corruption  of  hospital,  formerly 
current  in  common  and  familiar 
language.  Mr.  Gifford  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  distinction  between 
spital  and  spittle;  thus  giving  our 
ancestors  credit  for  a  nicety  they 
never  reached  or  intended.  See  his 
note  on  Massinger's  City  Madam, 
iii,  1.  Their  authority  is  against 
him.  Minshew  has,  in  his  Spanish 
Dictionary,  "Enfermeria,  an  hospitall, 
a  spittle  for  the  diseased."  In  his 
English,  "a  sptY^/e-house,  vide  hos- 

Eitfdl."  Coles,  "  a  spittle,  or  spittle" 
ouse,  nosocomium ;"  and  again,  "  a 
spittle  beggar,  valetudinarius  h  noso- 
comio."  The  truth  is,  that  hospitals  for 
general  maladies  were  long  less  com- 
mon than  those  esXAldVYi^^^  i^x  ^^ 


cure  of  two  or  three  invptrrflte 
diaeaaei.  But  orthograpby  vu  not 
yet  aufiicieDtly  iettled,  b>  allow  of  a 
distinction  founded  upOD  that  crite- 
rion.   See  T.  J. 

Stowe  ■peaks  of  St.  Mary  tpittU, 
wfaich,  be  »ays,  was  an  hospital  of 
great  relief,  by  no  means  an  inferior 
place.  See  bis  Survey,  ed.  1599, 
p.  129,  where  it  is  Bevenil  times  men- 
tioned. But  as  a  still  fuller  proof 
that  ipttal,  and  tpillle,  were  not 
disiioguished,  Ehing't  hoipital,  in 
Cripp legate-ward,  London,  was  gene- 
rally called  EUing  Spittle;  and  it 
was  particularly  destined  by  its 
founder,  Stowe  says,  "for  thesusten- 
teiion  of  100  blind  men."  Sure,  of 
Loud.,  p.  234  bis.  Others  say, 
"  Having  n  prime  and  special  regard 
to  such  as  were  blind  and  paralytic, 
and  afterwards  nllowing  any  honest 

Eoor  people,  of  botb  Hies,  disabled 
y  ni^eorinipoTerished  by  misfortune, 
to  be  chosen  into  his  hospital." 
Reading'*  Hutory  of  Sion  College. 
Such  was  Eltyng'*  Spittle,  "  Hos- 
pitale  de  Elysing  Spittel."     Dugdale, 

No,  Id  the  ifiUlt  pi. 
And  Tram  thf  powdcnng  tubaf  iDfamj 
yclcb  fortb  Ihc  \Mlai  kite  oT  Creuitl'i  kind. 

HrwT  r,  ii,  1. 

VflOT  tfitiU  rofnb-ihipt 

This  old  mode  of  spelling  led  Mr. 
Seward  into  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
Id  the  Little  French  Lawyer  is  the 
following  ezclaraation  againstan infe- 
rior practitioner: 

TbDU  ipillU  tt  luni  uiua  I  '  ISci  lit,  p.  918. 

The  comnieniaior,  thinking  of  no 
tpitlle  but  tativa,  writes  the  fuUowing 
note:  "Tocnllapetty-fogger aperaon 
apit  out  of  lame  causes,  seems  very 
stiff,  and  the  common  cant  term, 
tplitter,  is  so  near  the  traces  of  the 
leth-r,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  the  original."  Conse- 
quently be  reads  tplitter.  The  epithet 
lame  might  hare  set  him  right,  if  he 
had  attended  to  it  being  lame,  they 
"    "      '        "  pital. 


Afloi't  irorka,\Ka. 
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9ni,>Il,tiotkUfial 


,„  kM>  kJSwC  I  T» 

tbenid.  -      •    ■.""  ■    , 

fSPIT-FROO.    A  jocnlKr  tenn  br  i 
small  sword. 

Tbcjr  iB  diEit  jnuit  wmte  belts  ud  inclin 
I.I. |,B  j^^.j_  ^„  jg^  li^  ™  tnt 


Hov  bnielf  Umo  out  biw  it ««,  a«  —HV. 
lad  talk  <tf  tuMmt  (Ood  bleaa  ■•)  ad  tkrSnl 
1  woBld  aM  M  thj  IF^^Iftlll  ^Ijr^dM^ 

tr*  SPLAY.     To  display. 

Let  brinf  hn  bunen  mUii, 

I  ud  iIimI^  •hup*  nnrf,  Ml  di^ 


SPLEEN,*.  Violent hoate.  AA^lttt, 
or  anger,  produces  haaty  moTementt, 
so  Shakespeare  has  naed  it  for  hsitj 
action  of  any  kind.  ThiaisgiTCiiH 
the  5th  sense  in  Johnaon,  bat  is  n 


Bridu 


Uu  liilitalni  in  tki  nllT'd  B^t, 
t  vlw  BaMdi  hoik  hm^  ud  «tk. 

J((dk«.flr,l1. 

™     K.MM.i.1 


WiUmrflteqrin 


These  instances  show  Bufficientlj  that  \ 

Shakespeare  intended    the    voird  to  . 

bear  this  sense ;  but  ve  do  not  fiod  1 

it  so  used  by  other  writera.     lo  the  . 

following  example  it  seemi  to  mesu  \ 
any  sndaeu  movement  of  the  mind: 

Ind  Un  •^naliRd  ta  jrooiMlTaod  ■•,  ' 

Kot  wudriBi;  nAa  mry  ijq  ttmm  ii— ill. 
Nor  itnick  vjlh  rut  »bn. 

SPLEENT,  a.     Ill-tempered,  irritable. 


SPLBNDIDIOUS,  a.  A  ■  ioid  m- 
authorised  by  etymology  or  naage, 
employed  by  Drayton : 

Uii  binni  tuBTskd  will  iflinMimt  imn. 


itflectiiiE  cout  ulmil.  doa  Ankibtid 

SPLIT,   TO  MAKE  ALL  SPLIT. 


pressinE  Tiolence  of  actio 

Erdfl  niwj, «  a  part  ta  leaf  »  a 


JlmUI.  JBd».Jf_.,,_ 

TVD  nuiaflBji  ci<  B«*,  tkat  «adt  all  slit 

raadJtta.^l^il.1. 


h '10110  ifUt,  ki 
BatriMf  CM  O.  PL,  •< 


Wida^t  Tmn,  0.  PL,  Ti.m. 

To  uil  OQ  iteadity. 


Vkt   SPOOH, 
rather  than  rapidly ;    very  probably 
from  Bpnme,  or  fonm. 
Don  wilb  tka  lcin>«tU  too,  nil  ««■  bcftn  ks. 

B.tUrt.  LomUi  Mm.,  ii.  1. 

They  are  then  tlackeDiag  their  coune 
to  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  strike  tbeir 
main  top-tail  and  fore-sail  to  let  them 
come  up :  it  canaot,  therefore,  imply 
particoUr  swiftueaa.  Dryden,  from 
whom  it  has  been  also  quoted, 
aeema  to  describe  a  saccesiiful,  rather 
than  a  peculiarly  rapid  motion : 

ItliBn  nrtne  tfomr  bcTon  «  pmBpcTDDi  fil^ 
Mj  hfliTiiiK  wuhs  help  to  flu  tLfl  Hil 

Drf^.  Hi,U  «J  Pt^Ur.  put  iii. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  on  that  passage  aays, 
*'  An  old  sea  term,  signiFjriug  to  run 
before  the  wind."  It  does  so,  but, 
M  we  see,  not  with  a  press  of  sail. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  word  into  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  iii,  4,  but  with  small  criti- 
cs) judgment. 
SPOONS.  The  common  present  made 
by  aphnaors  at  a  christeninj;.  The 
better  sort  were  of  silver,  with  the 
figure  of  an  apostle  at  the  top  of  each. 
S«e  Apostle  spoons. 

Hen  will  Ik  raiher.  KodTither,  ni  lU  tocEthcr. 
jr.  The  ^DSH  wUl  ke  Uk  biipr.       Br*.  FJir,  >.  3. 
Bm^f  u  chhitBlDgi  iliiir  hglpo  jon  ■»)  wiU 

""^  ''""'owU,  Aim.  Prun.  It  SdUmUtt,  p.  IS. 
Itvh  Iha  Hue  coHip  'Ciru  tliAl  vxte  tlut  rpocm. 

Jl^dJL  a.  Mtid  m  Oi^iiJt. 
Ht  elviat'niiir  Audlceup.  ami  fwwfu, 
Ar  diMOlr'il  ulo  ttut  lump. 

IMcBt.  Will,  O.  PL,  nil,  tit. 

Bishop  Corbet  says, 

Wboi  pilTMc  nni  pt  lani,  thcj  |M  Aiptn, 
Witbnl  edjpw, " 

a>  llu  Bira  ifPrimci  OuoIh,  Potmt.  p.  IOC. 

Many  of  these  spoon*  are  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
SPOBYAR,  *.  A  spurrier,  one  who 
made  spurs ;  a  mere  difference  of 
■pelling.  When  the  spurs  were  fixed 
into  leather,  which  was  sometimes 
practised,  it  required  a  strong  needle 
to  sew  them  in  securely. 

Kr  loadJT  towDi  nvnor'i  nixla,  eh'in  lodi  Ich 
kom  DM  ■hoe.  0—tM.  Ourt.,  O.  PI.,  ii.  M. 

The  gptnier  is  introduced,  ai  well  as 
the  shoe  and  boot  maker,  in  Jooson'a 
Sta^  of  News : 


la,  tluy  gflt  vithu  upplifl 


•I  pnt  tt«  OB,  boy,  fide 


^1^' 


Where  note,  that  the  toting  of  Ike 
apurt  a  an  altasioo  to  the  mode  of 
disgracing  a  knight.  See  Spurs. 
SPRACK,  a.  Quick,  alert ;  pronounced 
tpraff  by  sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the 
Merry  W.  of  Windsor,  in  conformity 
with  the  dialect  attributed  to  him,  as 
he  says,  kig,  hag,  hog,  for  Aie,  A<ee, 
hoe.  "Sprack,  vegetos,  rividus, 
agilis."  CoM  Diet. 

Hd  ii  ■  food  tfrtg  numarj,  M*rr.  W.  W.,  It,  I, 

GrosB-hasit  in  his  Provincial  Glos- 
sary. 

Hr.  Malone  informs  us,  that  it  is  used 
by  Tony  Aston,  the  comedian,  in 
his  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber'a 
Life: 

Ur.  I)D(gii  ran  tittle  >pr«(iiiuL  Lx.  til. 

Spaek,  in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Cheshire 
Glossary,  comes  near  to  it  in  sense, 
but  is  probably  different,  as  there  is 
no  accounting  for  the  r,  which  is  not 
in  die  original  languages,  Icelandic, 
Gothic,  &c. 
SPRENT,})art.  Sprinkled.  The  verb 
is  supposed  to  have  been  iprate,  from 
tprenan,  Saxon. 

Tlie  blood,  Id  Inmni  of  for^ 
Spriwl  cm  liii  carpi  ind  on  hil  jmltd  Itnt. 

Ibw  /  (Km,  O.  PL,  U,  50,1. 
And  othtrv  lioe  tne  moinr  labilBUes  iwnJ 
Willi  TonnoU.  Sfn4.  F.  «.,  II,  ili,  U. 

Be»prettt  is  still  preserved  in  poetical 
language. 
fSPRET.     A  boatman's  pole. 

°-x  hil  Doone  bnaiiift  oor  lUle  and  ODnmoB-WHlUl, 
rt  LU  rhet  ufj  with  ifrti  odt  oan,  with  thooTinf. 
haliDK,  tut  la,  bjr  mj  dT  doubtrall  of  iatVb  ev- 


fSPRINCK.     A  sprinkle. 

Tht  Talbot  Une  that  ii. 
And  Kill  hHih  ao  nmajinda, 

Br  nrinck  of  apot  dutanide. 

BonU'iJrtar^Amiiit,  1H8. 

8PR1NCKLE,  or  SPRINKLE, ».  A  sort 
of  loose  brush,  used  for  sprinkling 
holy-water.  See  Cotgrave,  in  Atper- 
toie  (properly  aspersoir)  and  Oou- 
pitlon,  both  which  mean  the  same. 
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SPRING,  *.    A  groTO  of  tree*.   TbU  is 
nearly  the  5Ui  aenw  of  tpring  in  T.  J. 

If  I  min,  who  ibil]  ent  imra  ''™.1™?A      .,  « 

This  wu  tbe  enchftoUd  grove,  tbni 
mentioned  afterwardt : 

L.'liiji.S. 

Tke  nltbtinnle,  •nxnig  the  thick-loT'd  qmiif, 
Th>l  Bli  •ton*  m  torroir,  >nd  ilolh  ting 
Whole  nighU  awn  Id  DDnniiTiE. 

Mr.  Mason  taj'a,  that  to  thii  day, 
many  a  piece  of  woodland  U  termed 
a  spring.  In  this  Benee  it  is  also 
quoted  from  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  and 
from  Evelyn. 
2.  A  young  shoot  of  a  tree : 

To  in  the  oW  «li'i  up.  infl  chniih  jjrriMj. 
E«ii  in  th«  tpring -" —  "■-  ' ■ 


3.  A  tune: 


Cm.  i4  Stt^  iii,  I 


And  itrikfl  htm  well  new  rpringi- 

6.  ad  Fl.  ProflaUu,  1. 1. 

In  thiq  sense  it  is  instanced   from 
Chaucer  and  Gavin  Douglas.      Also 
Lyndsay.     See  Jamieson. 
4.  For  Spxinoal,  or  youth ! 

Tba  OH  U*  bowe  ud  ihiilU,  the  other  ifrint 
A  Imnuni  tad<  (hoot  hit  bead  did  more. 

Spmt.  MuiopulwuH., .     .  - 

Thia  other  tpring  was  Sport,  the  bro- 
ther of  Love. 
A  SPRING  OF  PORK.  The  lower  paH 
of  the  fore-quarter,  which  is  divided 
from  tLe  neck,  and  has  the  leg  and 
foot,  without  the  shoulder.  The 
term,  I  am  told,  is  still  in  use  among 
pork-butchers,  as  much  as  ever ;  they 
have,  it  is  aaid,  no  other  name  for 
that  part. 

Cu  jon  he  nieb  u  ui,  mj  memd  nuter, 
To  think  then  ifrita>  if  per*  "ill  iliwit  up  Cuonf 
B.  md  Fl.  Pfof)*t(Mi,  i,  S. 
ffil,  pnj  h*ad  Ihennivc/f»r>ilpiiit,pnjuliuis 

e.)./™.  Far  tlula,  p.  W. 

.^SPRING-GARDEN,  as  ageneral  term, 
aeema  to  have  meant  a  garden  where 
concealed  springs  were  made  to  spoat 
jets  of  water  upon  the  visitors. 

Uks  1  ifriMg-fnrdn,  ilimt  hil  KoTDfiil  hU»d 

B.  mud  n.  Kmr  Pli/1  in  Ou,  FIi;  1iL 

Such  a  garden  is  stilt  to  be  seen  at 
Enstone,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  much 
contrivance  of  the  same  sort  ia,  or 
was,  also  displayed  at  Chatswortb. 
Spring  Garden,  neat  St.  Jaioea'c  ^ak^ 


SPR 

and  that  at  TauxhaU  too,  were  once 
probably  of  this  kind. 
SPRINOALL.  Ayoutb,agrowinK]ad; 
sometimes  written  tpringald,  ana  even 
apringold.  From  the  same  origin  sa 
tpring,  or  from  the  Dutch  Kpringa^. 
Minth.  Probably  (Vom  the  old  French, 
in  which  espringaller,  or  tpringvlUr, 
means  to  letip,  dance,  or  sport.  See 
Roquefort  and  Cotgrave. 

I^erc  came  tvonrwc/jof  fnU  tender  jeanL 

*«..>.«,  v.. .C 
That  luitj  muigtl,  KUIiceBt,  ii  no  nme  mmm 
Than  the  duta  of  Uilan't  hb. 

Cilf  N.  Cmf.  O  PI..  A  BL 
Joseph  lafaen  he  na  lold  to  rotipbar.  that  ureal  maM. 
waa  a  lUre  fouu  fpriivaJ'- 

bfJKr,  5nL.ftil.mh. 

of  them  ht  put  loatj  hrardlea  jsniuaUa  ian  (bei 
appaieU.  A'n-Tfi  Uml,  10,  L 

Sun  the  denl  (God  bleaa  u1)  la  in  thia  urimfM. 

B.aidn.JO^^B.Pmllt.Hl 
PiV  T*.  lud,  bid  biai  weleoaie,  aiul  gnhc  a«b  rf 
him.  fcr.  hy  mt  >aj,  he^a  iraid  pnpar  i/nmftd. 

Wilt  Btgihiid,  Or-  Br.,m,aL 


-elinjin 

lODee  or  jDOiif  iwuiali  ■! 
■rith  llieir  huda  atrut  bsaal 
:  haled  into  emeU  nattntK 


tSPRINT.    eprinkled. 

WhHB  hui(a  the  lor  Hell  ifrin^ 

Wheoea  dnpt  their  cop^  the  gamlKdibf  Ih 


SPRUCE,  f  rop.  M. 

Prussia,  as  appears  from  these  qiMrta- 
tions:  probably, cormpted  from Prm, 
which  is  often  fonnd ;  aa  in  Oeiaid, 
p.  1364,  ed.  Johns.,  &c. 


apparelled  after  the  faaltion  of  Pmsa  ar .. 

BM<uk.  Cir^  p.  SOS,  dted  bj  TUl 

Phillips  speaks  thus  of  Spruce  leather : 

fhmci,  a  aort  of  leather  eemipUj  u  callnd  to  Pnaaa 
leather.  WwrU^WwU 

The  Spruce  fur  waa  also  thus  named, 
because  first  known  as  a  native  of 
Frassia ; 

For  maati,  ac,  theaa  [lia]  o(  Pnaaia.  vUA  wa  cd 

Hence  Spmee  beer,  made  firom  those 
firs;  which  some  auppoae  to  be  a 
modem  invention,  derived  from 
America; 

hnn  l«r,  a  Uad  tf  phTAal  drU,  not  to  m^ 
bnikea,ae.  PSK^wli^i^ 

After  thia,  there  cannot  be  SKk 
doubt  that  tbeadieetive^>nHe,neaD. 
ing  neat,  amart,  tc.,  origuuUed  other 
Iroiii  the  apmee  taatlur,  wbkii  waa 


8PR  S: 

u  uticle  of  finely,  or  from  the  nett- 
neM  of  the  Spruce  fir;  eapecially 
since  Hr.  Todd  bu  found  tpnuado 
employed  m  a  term  for  a  fine-dre««ed 
man,  a  beau.     See  T.  J.,  in  Spntet. 

feflcr,  let  'em  lEnre  their  eoicka,  ud  boyl  me  in  tho 
mu(  bnvifiKi  uul  thu  ihmIL  be  mll'd  »n>u-<b, 

ir«ia  lnru'iBiiUf,  UTi. 

fSPRUNK.     A  concubine. 

Mrrt^f™*  ■piM  I"  clergy  ii. 

With  hrbi  uid  nwiike,  vith  tltcir  flue  tfntmia, 
I  make  mj  chjefat  prrf. 

tit  XingU  Diifuiu.  t  Satin  Hoei  BtBai. 

SPRUNTLY,  adv.  Becomingly,  neatly. 
This  is  probably  an  old  English  vord, 
being  still  provincial  in  the  north, 
where  a  tprvnt  lad  ia  said  to  mean  a 
Btout  one;  and  probably alto.atmsrt, 
well-formed  boy.  A  lady,  aozioua  to 
appear  to  adTantage,  says, 

HndsIlooktsdiTt    Snlnotdrot 

SfnmUj  f  B.  /w.  On.  «  Ju.  Ir,  1. 

Fhiliipa    bu   the    Bdjective    tprunl, 
which  he  defines, "  Wonderful,  actire, 
lively,  brisk."  Loe.  eil. 
fSPUD.     A  sort  of  poinard. 

Tha  oiM  witUa  Ike  Kite  of  Ike  unphillitatra.  u  ha 
•hdoU  lattt  In  to  behold  the  ilihta  and  lamea,  with 
■  ifti  ec  datnr  wu  wanBded  ilBaat  to  doth. 

HoUtm^i  ^Hi.  Jfaraf.,  IBM. 

fTo  SPUDDLE.     To  stir  about. 

Hefl  cmba  and  tp<UdUt  tor  hie  pre;  ia  muddjr  liolea 
udBbaeancwBTBca.  Aflor'i  Wortu.itAO. 

SPURS,  being  part  of  the  regular  in- 
signia of  knighthood,  obtained  much 
notice.  When  a  young  warrior  dis- 
tingnisbed  himself  by  any  valiant 
action,  he  was  sud  to  torn  am  ipurti 
when  the  knight  incurred  the  sen- 
tence of  degradation,  the  jpurs  were 
backed  off  from  his  tegs, 

1  warn  Ikt  tuurrv,  I  had  the  Ikud  and  pniffl, 
I  salt  then  all  that  plstiletl  In  tbna  diica. 

ViVT.>'jr<vi(t.,p,iM. 

Kaip  jtnt  imuid  race,  tlijbr  jmrmn. 

B-  fU  Fl.  Mad  La9.^  i.  1. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  knigbt 
are  thus  enumerated  i 

Tea  ani  ■  knighl,  a  pnd  ud  iigbli  Midia. 

And  irbeD  joar  ^ari  ware  (ii'B  je,  jtni  iword 

Thea  jonwere  mom  fdrTiTtnii'iMiua,  forbeantj'i. 
For  ehutiijr  to  enike.    Sliilf  no',  tbey  niffEr : 
o>       w  jnr  w        ',^^^3^,  i.  (. 

Hence,  probably,  it  arose,  that  */mr« 
were  long  a  very  favorite  article  of 
finery,  in  the  morning  drcu  of  a  gay 
man.     They  were  often  gilt. 

Battai  bcHind  for  a  liiaple  tnlh 

That  TontarjiiiU  war,  qmtca,  tod  nlrtt  nnlk, 

WMMaHrwtpn»K^     nui  &gr«£.  I^  (10. 
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I  (dl  thsa,  Wtnlloa,  Ihoii  ait  not  warlkr  lo  nm 
mU  tpan,  clean  linen,  air  nod  clcathi. 

Mil.  qfM.  Mtrr^  O.  Fl,  1. 1. 

It  was  a  particolnrly  fashionable  thing 
to  bnve  them  so  made  as  to  rattle  or 
jingle  when  the  wearer  moved : 

D-  .-L-,^,^^^  delist  lb  hit  walk  u  bcarhianarj 


F.  0,  lit 


c.,ClL4U:qfnI^atlltMf.J 


"i.  /du.  a.  JTu  Hf  efiit  B..  ii,  1. 
Al  TOUT  h^\t  CODrtfl  joar  dtj  iridow,  with  Hmglinf 
othagit/  tpitri,  tdTtncLnEhij  bnth-coloarfa  beard, 
tnd  ukiag  tobacco.  MalcntaU,  O.  PI.,  ii,  ST. 

Do  not  IDT  tnra  prodaini  a  illrcr  ionod  f 

WilU  Jbcr.,  fyia. «  ■  giBtml. 
Who  If  (hef  han  a  Uillitg  ipar.  and  D«v 
Beadt  light  ai  the  gtj  feathen  which  ther  wea^ 
—Think  IheiuKlica  in  the  mlj  nntlkiBtn. 

FmU,  Sufi.  Fm.,  Fmrnt. 

In  his  epithets  to  tpur  afterwards,  be 
gives  "tatliug,  twatling,  ginglvy." 
p.  192. 

Spurt  are  used  by  Shakespeare  for 
the  lateral  shoots  of  the  roots  of  trees ; 

And  bj  the  (pvi  f  Inck'd  up 
The  pint  ud  ceiUr.  TtiKf.,  t,  1. 

Thit  Erief  tnd  patience  rwted  In  him,  both 

Mingle  their  ipari  together.  Cimt,  It,  S. 

Drayton  has  tpum,  in  the  same  sense : 

With  long  and  mirhtT  rpunwlogTapplewlth  theland. 

At  nature  would  halt  taid,lheTib>ll  for  erer  aland. 

PalyM^  ndi,  p.  not. 

Both  words  are  from  the  same  Saxon 
origin,  tpurnan,  to  kick  ;  but  whether 
Drayton,  or  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, used  the  right  term,  we  have 
at  present  no  authority  to  decide. 
SPUK-BLIND,  The  same  as  purblind, 
whether  intended,  or  a  press  error, 
seems  uncertain. 

Utdame,  1  crmTe  ptidon,  t  am  mtr-iliiid,  1  eovld 
tcanx  HS.  Ult'i  £U4i  *nd  Flmm.  ii,  3. 

SFUa-ROYAL,  or  SPUR^RYAL.  A 
coin  of  gold,  value  fifteen  sbillings, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  had  a 
star  on  the  reverse,  resembling  the 
rowel  of  a  spur.  See  Snelling's  Plates. 

Spur-njalt.  Earrj-groalt,  or  mcb  odd  coin 

Of  hnthandrj.  u  id  the  kinjt'i  reign  now 

Would  Doer  paaa.  Ot)  Mta,  O.  Fl..  U.  «M. 

This  play  was  printed  in  Charles  I'a 
time,  and  James  I  had  issued  tpur- 

Baiide  tome  handled  poandi  is  Kir  i)Mr.ren(i. 

^  Mtd  WaU,  O.  FL,  t,  S4S. 

This  was  first  printed  in  1 60S,  early 
in  James  I's  rrign.     This  coin  was 
commonly  called  rial,  or  ryal,  drop- 
ping the  first  part.     See  Rtall. 
tSFURGE, «. 

'  "^     -  -  ~o  die  for  thtlto  lo  ioma  ODTcrt,  WM 
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■tore  of  eabbtgea  of  rach  huge  proportion,  u  the  rerj 
leaves  thereof  (eo  largely  extended  were  the  «P«*y««) 
might  by  their  greatneese  gire  shadow  to  five  hundred 
men.  BruitkwaiVs  Bnglish  GtnOemMi,  16S0. 

fTo  SPURGE.  To  froth ;  to  emit  froth  ; 
said  properly  of  the  emissioD  of  yeast 
from  beer  in  course  of  fermentation. 

The  body's  somthing  noysome :  'tis  a  stale  one; 
Good  troth  it  spurge tk  very  monstrously. 

Cart¥>righV$  Siedge,  1651. 

A  SPURN,  #.  Originally  a  kick ;  me- 
taphorically  a  shock. 

Bat  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  $pnrUy 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. 

Tit.Jndr.,m,\. 

Also  an  injury : 

Who  livei  that  not 
Depraved  or  depraves  f  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  ipum  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift? 

Timan  of  2./\,  8. 

fSPURN-POINT.     An  old  boy's  game. 

Come  let  us  leave  this  boyes  play 

And  idle  pritUe  prat. 
And  let  us  go  to  nine  holes. 

To  tpum-point,  or  to  eat. 

Tk€  CommoM  Criet  of  London^  n.  d. 

fSQUADDY.     Thick-set? 


Wee  knewe  him  b 


y  his  balde  pate  and  his  conle 
:ke,  that  he  was  a  fatte  sqtuuUly 


hanging  at  hys  baci 

lUce  that  had  bcene  well  fedde  in  some  cloysier. 


mo; 


Greenes  Neves  both  from  Ueentn  and  Hell,  1693. 

f  SQUALL.     A  word  of  endearment. 

The  rich  gull  gallant  call's  her  deare  and  love, 
Ducke,  lambe,  squally  sweet-heart,  cony,  and  his  dove. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
And  here's  the  prettiest  sight  of  all, 
A  woman  that  is  mighty  tall, 
And  yet  her  spouse  a  little  sqvaU. 

Tks  Norfolk  Farmer^  an  old  ballad. 

To  SQUANDER.     To  scatter. 

In  many  thousand  islands,  that  lie  squandered  in  the 
rast  ocean.  HoweWs  Lett.,  ii,  11. 

To  SQUARE.  To  quarrel.  It  has  been 
derived  from  se  quarrer,  or  contrc' 
carrer,  French. 

And  now,  they  never  meet,  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-Ii^ht  sheen, 
But  they  do  square.  BStds.  N.  J>r^  ii,  1. 

Mine  honesty  and  1  begin  to  square. 

Ant.  and  Ct.,  iii,  11. 
Once,  by  mishap,  two  poets  fell  a  squaring. 
The  sonnet  and  our  epigram  compuring. 

Hartngt.  Ep.,  I,  8?. 
Some  [hair]  hangeth  downe,  upright  some  standeth 

starinc, 
As  if  each  haire  with  other  had  bene  squaring. 

Ibid.,  Arioslo,  xiv,  73. 

He  often  uses  the  word. 
SQUARE,  #.     A  quarrel. 

With  us  this  brode  speech  siidome  breedeth  square. 

Prowkos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

The  front  of  the  female  dress,  near 
the  bosom,  generally  worked  or  em- 
broidered : 

Between  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon  rives 
Her  curious  square,  emboss'd  with  swelling  gold. 

Fairf.  Toss.,  xii,  6i. 
You  would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  skevo-haad,  and  the  work  about  the 
sqttve  out.  Wist.  IUs«  iv,  S. 


To  be  at  SQUARE.    To  be  id  a  state  ot 
quarrelling. 

Marry,  she  knew  you  aad  I  w^ra  mi  sfsn. 

At  least  we  fell  to  blowes.        Framm  mad  CShs, i,i 

fUpon  the  SQUARE.     Oo  an  equahtj. 

When  two  equal  nmesters  aert  t*  ylsf 
Upon  tke  square,  each  wiln  a  high  opinkw 
Of  the  others  honour.  OmmmiunU  Brtiker,  Wfl. 

fSQUARE.     Is  used   for  a  table,  in 

Chapman's  Homer,  Ep.  Tii. 
SQUARER,  «.     Quarrelter. 

Is  there  no  young  squarer  now  f 

Miuek  Ado  mhomi  Nmika^til 

fSQUARECAP.  A  London  appreotia^ 
from  the  form  of  his  cap. 

But  still  she  repli'd,  good  sir,  la-bae. 
If  ever  1  have  a  man,  sfumre-emp  for  ae. 

CUmuelmad^s  fam»,lKL 

SQUASH,  «.     An  unripe  pod  of  pease. 

Not  yet  old  enoach  for  a  man,  nor  jommm  essmjk  ir 
a  boy,  as  a  smums*  is  before  tia  a  peaaooo. 

How  like,  methought,  was  I  then  to  this  kerad, 
ThisMiuuA.  Wint.  Tsk,i,i 

fSQUEAMISH.  ApparenUyuaediiitiie 
sense  of  provokine  or  offensiTe. 

A  reverend  licentiate  at  taw  was  a  smtcr  to  a  ' 


*ntlevoman.  and  she  soomiag  hin.  still  letarai 

Wherenpoasat 


Erniievoman,  ana  sue  soomiag  I 
im  tart  and  squeamisk  qnippea. 
time  he  said  unto  her:  OeutlewooMn,  yoa  gntfif 
forget  yourselfe  to  injure  me  ao  highly,  cuiiadirist 
buth  my  honest  love  towardesyim,  as  also  ny  gmitfi 
who  am  (ns  you  know)  a  licentiat  in  Uw.  WhumiW 
she  answered :  Having  lost  tlie  gaaa^  pkdl  jii 
now  for  leavings. 

Copitg*s  Wits,  Flu,  mnd  Aacws^  Ifli 

fTo  SQUEAN. 

As  doctors  in  their  deepest  donbta^ 

Stroke  up  their  foreheads  hie ; 
Or  men  amazde,  their  sorrow  floats 

By  tquemning  with  the  eye. 

Jrwum's  ItaUmti  Taglor  emd  ki$  Bmg,  IM 

To  SQUINY.  A  colloquial  change  of 
the  word  squint. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    What,  dosi 
Thuu  stmng  at  me?  K.  Umr,  tt,  & 

SQUIRE,  s,  A  square,  or  a  measure; 
from  esquierre,  French.  This  hai 
heen  considered  as  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  word  has  heen  arbitrarily 
changed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
instances. 

But  temperaunce,  said  he,  with  golden  sfawv. 
Betwixt  them  both  ean  measure  oat  a  aieeae. 

Spems.  /.  ^..  H.  i,  18. 

And  Shakespeare  baa  it  twice,  in  ferse 
and  prose : 

Do  you  not  know  mT  lady's  ftnt  bj  tbe  Jfofar, 

And  laadi  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
And  staaA  between  her  back,  sir,  aaa  the  trs. 

Ism's  £.£«T,1 
Not  the  worst  of  the  three  hot  Janpo  twelve  feet  sad 
ahalfbythesfmrr.  rinl^s  Ibic,  iv.  S. 

It  occurs  also  id  the  old  Dictioiiaricsy 
as  Rider's :  *'  A  iquire^  norma ;  made 
by  squire,  normataa."  Holjoke  re- 
tains ''a  square^  or  jfMsr."  Chaucer 
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i    to   have  used  9quter  in  his 

usioDs  [t.  e,f  experiments]  on 
Lstrolabie,  but  in  the  edition  I 
Ited,  I  found   it    squaire,    and 

ms  in  general  to  be  used  rather 
rule  or  measure,  than  a  square. 
lUIRE.  To  attend  upon,  or 
-,  applied  especially  to  the  lover 
ittends  upon  his  lady.  It  may 
narl^ed,  in  explanation,  that  in 
aiddle  ages,  an  esquire  was 
Dted  to  serve  and  attend  upon 
ady  of  the  baronial  household. 
i;entlemen,  at  a  later  period, 
ised  to  perform  this  duty  to  the 

• 

ire  women  about  for  other  folks,  is  at  an- 
I  an  employment  as  to  tell  money  for  other 

Poor  Robin,  1718. 
the  hanea  or  I  will  rat  your  wizzcll, 
ule  your  squiring  in  the  dark;  I've  heard 
*  lewd  function,  sirrah ;  you  preferre 
ES  to  bawdy-houses,  rascall. 

The  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  S5. 
eed  his  is  all  for  money.  Seven  or  eight  yeares, 
him  out,  some  of  his  nation  lesse  standing : 
r  since  the  night  of  his  call,  he  forgot  much 
:  was  at  dinner. 
Oterhury's  Nno  and  Ckoite  Characters,  1615. 

S  OF  DAMES.  A  personage 
luced  by  Spenser  in  the  Faery 
1,  B.  Ill,  C.  vii,  St.  ,51,  &c., 
i  very  curious  adventures  are 
recorded.  It  is  often  used  to 
18  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair 

it,  the  old  Squire  of  Dames  still  F 
I  the  admirer  of  their  goodness. 

B.  and  Fl.  Motu.  Tko,,  i,  1. 
But  you  are 
nre  of  Dames,  devoted  to  the  service. 

Mass.  Emp.  of  the  B.^  i,  S. 
w,  mT  honest  Sqnire  of  Dames,  I  see 
rt  of  ner  privy  council. 

Ibid.,  Pari,  of  Love,  iv,  8. 

[LITT.  A  mere  disfigurement 
!  word  scurrility. 

I  came  not  yet  to  be  the  kin^  fool^ 
U  his  eares  with  senile  squirihtie. 

Da9tOH  atid  Pith..  0.  PI.,  i,  174. 
:h  as  thou  ait,  foantaines  of  squirilitie. 

IHd.,  p.  911. 

IE.    To  squeeze. 

taving  their  heads  bruised  and  sqmted  together. 
HoUeat^s  Jmm.  Marcel.,  1609. 

B.     Silent. 

)  to  choose,  my  lord !  because  she's  nioe  and 
;  your  demure  ladies  that  are  so  sauob  in  com- 
re  devils  in  a  comer.    Princess  cjClepe,  16S9. 

INGARMS.     See  Arms. 
[NG  THE  DICE.      One  of  the 
IS  tricks  practised  by  the  cheats 
\  times,  and  thas  described  in 
ompiete  Gamester : 


Lastly,  by  staXHtig,  that  is,  having  a  smooth  box  and 
small  in  the  bottom,  yon  drop  in  both  vonr  dice  in 
such  manner  as  you  would  have  them  sticking  therein, 
by  reason  of  its  narrowness,  the  dice  lying  one  upon 
another ;  so  that,  turning  up  the  box,  the  dice  never 
tumble,  if  a  smooth  box ;  if  true,  but  little ;  by  which 


means  you  have  bottoms  according  to  the  tops  yon 
lule,  if  you  put  in  your  dice  so  that 
two  fives  or  two  tours  lie  a  top,  you  have  in  the  bottom 


tum'd  up  two  twos,  or  two  treys ;  so  if  six  and  an 
ace  a  top,  a  six  and  an  ace  at  bottom. 

P.  13,  ed.  1680. 

fib  STABLE .     To  make  firm  ? 

This  is  a  doughty  kynde  of  accusation,  whiche  they 
urge  ajraynste  me,  wherein  theyare stabled  and  mired 
at  my  lirste  deniall.  Holinshed^s  ChronicUs. 

STADLE,  s.  A  support.  Saxon. 
Used  by  Spenser  for  a  staff.  Old 
Sylvan  us  is  described  as, 

His  weak  steps  governing. 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle  stout. 

Stadle  IS  used  by  Tasser  and  others, 
for  a  young  growing  tree,  left  in  a 
wood  after  cutting.  Stadle  is  now 
used,  I  think,  for  the  stone  supports 
on  which  a  rick  is  raised.  Ash  ex- 
plains it  of  the  wooden  frame  which 
rests  on  those  legs,  which  seems 
partly  confirmed  by  Fragm.  Antiq., 
p.  286,  where  it  is  called  a  Derbyshire 
word. 
STAGE.  It  was  long  a  fashionable 
afiectation  to  have  seats  on  the  stage, 
not  only  to  see,  but  to  be  seen. 

Prav  help  us  to  some  stools  here. 

P.  w  hat,  on  the  stage,  ladies  f 

M.  Yes,  on  the  stage ,-  we  are  persons  of  qnahty,  I 

assure  vou,  and  women  of  fashion,  and  come  to  see 

nnd  to  be  seen.      B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Staple  of  News. 

To-day  I'll  go  to  the  Black-friers  play  house, 


Sit  i'  th'  view,  salute  all  my  acquaintance. 
Rise  up  between  the  acts,  let  fall  my  dok 
Publisn  a  handsome  man  and  a  rich  suit, 


As  that's  a  special  end  we  go  thither. 

All  that  pretend  to  stand  for't  on  the  stage. 

JbU.,  DewiTs  an  Ju,  i,  6. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  practised  by 
men: 

A  fresh  habit 
Of  a  fashion  never  seen  before,  to  draw 
The  gaUatUe'  eyes  that  sit  upon  the  stage  upon  me. 

Mass.  Cite  M.  ii,  9. 

STAGGERS.  A  violent  disease*  'in 
horses;  hence,  metaphorically,  any 
staggering  or  agitating  distress. 

Or  Twill  throw  thee  m>m  my  eare  for  ever 

Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 

Of  youth  and  ignorance.  JlPs  W.,  ii,  8. 

How  eome  these  staagers  on  me  t  Cgmib.,  v,  6. 

STALE,  «.  A  decoy;  anything  used 
to  entice  or  draw  on  a  person.  From 
the  same  origin  as  to  steal.  Johnson 
does  not  mark  it  as  obsolete,  which 
surely  it  is.  Originallv  the  form  of  a 
bird  set  up  to  allure  a  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey: 


mUU, 

ifirr.ArVH. 
Bum.  Una,  i^.i. 


I  liks  the  balk*  that 
JUtUi  ID  cuch  kits. 

Or  a  real  bird : 

But  nlhct  ona  bird  aivht,  lerrtd  M  ■  ilalt  to  Mni 

in  mm.  SUm.  Arc,.  U,  p.  181 

Any  object  of  alluremeDt,  in  general : 


V  delight  Lb  paiDted  iliDV 

T  ^>X^^^  r«la.  Spnu.  F.  0.|  VI,  i,  5, 

The  tnimpeiy  in  mT  boni^  pi  Dnag  It  bltber. 

And  ■ith  tbii  atnimprt, 
His  (Ixb  to  hiifos'd  practice.      «./«•.  An.  K  I. 

™  '       S.  ^ifl.  %.  Un-,  Hi,  p.  Ml. 

Anything  naed  aa  a  pretence,  to  aide 
the  truth: 

But.  too  DDTilf  deer,  ha  bmki  thB  paTe, 
And  fccdt  rimi  home,  pom  1  am  tinl  hii  ifalf. 

Cm.  ^  At,  H,  1. 

In  the  following  pssuge,  aa  Mr. 
Donee  haa  obaerred,  benidea  theuanal 
meaning,  there  ia  also  a  quibbling 
allniion  intended  to  the  expreaalon 
ttale-mate  at  cheu.  Illuttr,  of 
Shakttp.,  Tol.  i,  p.  327. 

1  praj  TOD,  air.  ia  it  jour  will 

To  BUika  a  jtali  ot  m>  amoat  thcM  luM ,' 

TtK,  afSkr.,  1, 1. 

It  aometimea  mean  a  a  proatitute, 
from  the  idea  that  her  object  ia  to 
inanare  or  entice : 

I  aland  dlilianoar'd.  Uiat  harg  fooe  aliont 
^  tia^  D J  daai  fncnd  to  a  common  ittU. 

H*ckAiBtk.«„'n,\. 

Aa  a  tlalAittff  kom  was  used  to  decoy 
birda,  that  ia  aometimea  alao  called  a 
atale: 

Dii]]  itnpid  Lotntai, 
Ht Cab *lUi  laliom  1  ilaU.  B.  Aiu.<Wi«M,lll,10. 

See  Staduno-uobse. 
A  device,  a  trick  : 

Slill  u  he  went,  hii  cranie  tUla  did  la;, 
With  eonaini  Irajnaa  liim  to  CDtr&n  onwiTA. 

^^  &!«,?■.  c,n,i.* 

To  He  in  tlalt  meant  to  lie  in  wait,  or 
ambuab,  for  any  purpose  ; 

niia  flnd  I  true,  for  at  I  fair  in  italt. 

To  tifht  with  the  duke  Bichird'a  ddiat  bcm, 

I  waa  daatroT^d.  oot  far  from  Dintiogdale. 

Mirr.  jfv.,  p.  sea. 

twiiilat  nidat  bia  perili  he  doih  drinke  asdalng, 
AJkd  hath  more  pDne-brucn  t^icn  ati|  kiD|. 
Ltrei  like  a  fcntlemati  b^  iLeight  of  hand. 
Caa  jMj  the  foiat,  Uu  up,  the  tUU,  the  ataod. 

H.jlor'j  WvkM,  ItK. 

tSTALE.    A  handle. 

a  apaare  ttaife.  or  the  ahiA  and  jfofr  of  a  jBr^ijH. 

To  STALK.  To  employ  a  atalkiog- 
horse,  and  to  punue  the  game  by 
thoae  meana;  italean,  Saxon. 

Stall  <m,  tua  OD,  tLe  fowl  alM. 

or  Mr  ow  tell  Uo,  will  ha  had  *l(b  aUlnf. 

£.Jaiu.DaUlia.4nU,V 


0  8TA 

Aaa aadHBMlk ^rhnaa latatt,  ■TP» 

AJwUag  wftdunfl,  to  betni,  ajad  b^ 
Ht  tovehet  hone  to  itaU  wfthall.  and  catd 
Bci  onrled  minion.  SkuU^t  CmrJim^ 

fZb  STALK.     To  go  upon  etilU. 


STALKING-HORSE.  Sometii 
real  liorse,  aometimn  the  fir 
one  cut  out,  and  carried  I 
aportaman  for  the  following  pu 
It  being  found  that  wild  fowX 
would  take  early  ■larm  i 
appearance  of  num,  would 
quiet  when  they  aaw  only  a 
approaching,  advantage  was  ta 
it,  for  the  ahooter  to  coneea 
self  behind  a  real  or  artificial 
and  thu«  to  get  within  ehot 
game.  It  is  particularly  de 
in  the  Gentleman'a  Recreation 

BqtaomelbDe  it  ao  happcncth  that  Ibc  fi 
ahie.  then  la  m  Rtlii|[  to  ahoat  al  thea 
9t*lHn^,\orH,  ^ich  Dioat  bo  aoua  oU  w 
■p  for  that  parpuae,  «bo  will,  lentli.  ud  a 
luTo  him,  waJk  up  and  down  in  the  water.* 
JDU  pleaae,  Aoddmf  [qu-M  and  ealifev  (« 
that  (TOwi  theren.  fw£if .  | 

He  then  directs  how  to  ahoot  b 
the  horse's  neck  and  the  wat 
more  secure  and  less  perccivali 
shooting  under  his  belly.     Bal 

To  inpplj  the  want  of  a  lUuSfkorw^t 


oldcanni. 
I.  Iw. 


£e*di 


which  TOO  nsal  (hape  into  tl 
ith  Ibe  bead  bciidinc  i^wad 


ie  directs  also  to  make  it  lig^ 
portable,    and   to   colour   it 

He  uea  hia  relt;  Kke  a  (teUiH-iww. 
And  nnder  Uie  prtaentatiog  orthal  ho  ataot 

A  fdhtw  that  makea  nlifioa  hia  ataUu^tit 
He  brecda  a  plafue.  JfatoafaW,  0. 1 

The  term  cannot  property  be 
obsolete;  as  it  ia  atill  occaai 
employed,  and  the  practice  itae 
believe,  continued  in  feooy  coa 
where  wild  fowl  reaort. 
Ta  STALL,  for  to  foreatall. 

~  artiBtp)., 


Tbal  thai  hath  ik 


That  la  Hi  ta  be  itaU-,^  br  ar  lapcA 
lUi  OBlf  nut  ba  told.      JfoM.Sul^f* 

Alao  to  aet  Awt,  aa  a  cart 
alongh : 
To  pnj  alt 
like  hb  In 


1  pnj  lion,  at  ntoet  oiiiaarT  wan 
n  hb  In  anof.  Ihid.vhM  hs  cnl  ■* 
r  IM  M  Uf^  mi  oM  ala^  Boh  t 
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jION.  a  term  of  reproach, 
fd  to  a  woman  in  the  Life  of 
Meg  of  WeBtminster,  1 635. 
ART,  or  STALWORTH,  s. 
-,  stout ;  used  also  in  the  Scot- 
dialect.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's 
)nary,  particularly  ou  the  deri- 
I.  Stalwi/rihe,  Saxon.  Lite- 
worthstealing ;  but  extended 
rards  to  other  causes  of  esti- 
n. 

Iwortk  steed  the  champion  itont  betirode. 

Ftutf.  7flM0,  vii,  87. 
tortk  man  in  any  werke, 
hii  tyme  a  vel  good  clerke. 

Quyof  Wanriei,  Bib. 
irold  auniwered,  that  they  were  not  prieetea, 
Iwoarik  and  hardie  wldien. 

HoUiuk.  Deter.  ofSeolL,  D  7  b,  ooL  1. 

•     Confusion. 

0,  then,  in  what  a  ttam 
eeriah,  barb'ront,  iore-iicke.  anrrie  minde. 

LuU's  Historic  o/HeUodonu,  16S8. 

iL,  or   STAMMBL.     A  coarse 
of  red,   very  inferior  to  fine 
t. 

od,  the  lint  that  doth  appear 
ul.    J.  Scarlet  is  too  dear. 

B.  Jons.  Underwoodtt  ToL  Tii,  64. 
1  not  qnarrel  with  this  gentleman, 
aring  tiamwtel  breeches.  ^ 

B.  and  Fl.  lAttU  Fir.  La»y.X  1. 

eans,  instead  of  scarlet,  which 
the  high  fashion.  Yet  the 
?nce  was  not  much,  as  appears 
this  passage : 

I  translated  my  stammel  petticoat  into  the 
ine  gender,  to  make  yonr  worship  a  paire  of 
breechea.   Bandolph's  Hey  for  Honesty,  F  S  b. 

hat  was  only  an  expedient. 

the  Janizaries)  hare  yeerly  given  them  two 
apiece,  the  one  of  violet  cloth,  and  the  other  of 
'.I,  which  they  weare  in  the  city. 

Sandys'  Travels,  p.  49. 

HLESS,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped, 
able ;  from  to  stanch. 

There  grows 
most  ill-coropoe'd  affection  such 
iUess  ararice,  that,  were  I  king, 
id  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands. 

Maeh.,  if,  S. 
imst  her  down  his  throat  into  his  stmnckless 
iw.  Ihayt.  Folyolb.,  tU,  p.  791. 

^ND,  pAr.  To  stand  ready  at 
7or,  to  be  handy  for  use.  To 
upon^  to  insist.  To  stand  upon 
y  one,  to  be  of  great  importance 
n. 

and  sought  now  by  all  means  (as  it  stood  kim 
0  make  mm  selfe  so  stnmg  as  he  eouU  against 
y  stormes  arising. 

KmoOesT  Hut.  of  Tnrh,  1008. 
it  which  saith  that  man  and  wife  are  one, 
«  chief  argument  they  stood  npon. 

Witis  JttarmtWHt,  1664. 


fJt  a  STAND.   Embarrassed. 

If  thou  doe  the  same  the  next  morrow,  thou  taimtm 
stand  with  thyselfe,  ai  one  altogether  unknowns  and 
eome  of  a  suddaine.  Jmmianus  Marcel^  1009. 

STANDARD.  An  ensign;  the  officer 
who  carried  the  standard. 

rhou  Shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Tempest,  iii,  8. 

The  reply  is  a  play  on  the  word, 
because  the  monster  is  so  intoxicated 
that  he  cannot  stand : 

Tour  lieutenant,  if  yon  list;  he's  no  tfmdlcnC.   Jhd, 

fSTANDARD,  or  STANDART.  The 
name  given  to  large  silver  candle- 
sticks. 

Within  the  rails  and  ballasters  which  oompaased  the 
whole  work,  and  were  covered  with  relret,  stood  eiriil 
ereat  silver  candlesticks,  or  standerts,  almost  five 
foot  high,  with  virgin  wax  tapers  of  a  yard  long. 

Lieet  iff  BagUsk  WortkieSt  n.  d. 

STANDER-GRASS,  or  STANDEL- 
WORT.  A  name  given  by  the  old 
botanists  to  some  species  of  orchis. 

Therefore  foul  stander-orasse,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee.  FUtek.  Fkitkf.  Skep.,  u,  S. 

See  Lyte*s  Dodoens,   pp.    249    and 
253  ;  and  also  Johnson  s  Gerard. 
fSTAND-FURTHERrOFF.    The  name 
of  some  kind  of  stuff. 

Certaine  sonnets,  in  praise  of  Mr.  Thomas  the  de- 
eeased :  fashioned  of  divers  stuffs,  as  moekado,  fustian, 
stand-furtker  off,  and  motly,  all  whieh  the  author 
dedicates  to  the  immortall  memory  of  the  funons 
Odcombian  traveller.  Taylor's  Wortes,  18S0. 

fSTANDISH.     An  inkstand. 

And  pausing  a  while  over  my  standish,  I  reeolved  ia 
verse  to  paynt  forth  my  passion. 

NaA,  Fierce  FeaUme,  iWL 
Let  it  be  full,  if  1  do  chance  to  spill 
Over  my  standisk  by  the  way,  I  will 
Dipping  in  this  diviner  ink  my  pen. 
Write  myself  sober,  and  fall  to't  agen. 

iruts  Becreatums,  19M, 

A  STANG,  or  STANCK.  "Pertica, 
ligneus  vectis.''  Coles.  A  stake,  or 
wooden  bar,  or  post. 

An  inundation  that  orebears  the  banks 
And  bounds  of  all  religion  \  if  some  stanch 
Shew  tlieir  emergent  brads,  like  Seth's  fam'd  stone, 
Th'  are  monuments  of  thy  devotion  gone. 

Foemssuijf.  to  B,  Ftetekers  Bpigr.,  p.  167. 

STANK,  a.  Used  by  Spenser  for  weak, 
or  worn  out ;  stanco,  Italian. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  #/«iii', 
That  nnneth  I  mav  stand  any  more. 

Skep.  KaJL,8ept^4fl. 

STANIELRY.  Base  falconry.  The 
staniel  kestril  was  a  base  unserviceable 
kind  of  hawk,  as  the  buzzard  was  a 
mere  kite ;  hence  this  coined  term. 

My  wish  shall  be  for  all  that  puny,  pen-feather'd 
ayry  of  Htsariuw  and  stanielrp. 

Lady  AUmony,  sign.  I  ^ 

STANNEL,  or  STANIEL,  s.  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  hawk,  called  alM«.k»i(- 
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till;  in  Latin  tinnunctUw.  MerretVt 
Finaxy  p.  170.  Coles  also.  It  is 
still /a/co  tinnunculus^  in  the  Linnean 
nomenclature.  The  name  of  siannel 
is  also  given  to  it  by  Willoughby, 
Bewick,  and  other  British  ornitho- 
logists. "  This  beautiful  species  of 
hawk/*  says  Montagu  (Ornith.  Diet.), 
"feeds  principally  on  mice,"  which 
accounts  for  its  not  being  noticed  at 
all  by  Latham  and  other  writers  on 
falconry. 

F.  What  a  dish  of  poison  she  bas  dreas'd  him. 
T.  Aud  with  what  wing  the  iiantiel  checks  at  it 

2Vv(/lfAAr.,ii,5. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reading  of  the 
folios  here  is  stallion;  but  the  word 
wing,  and  the  falconer* s  term,  checks, 
abundantly  prove  that  a  bird  must  be 
meant.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  there- 
fore, proposed  this  correction,  which 
all  suDsequent  editors  have  received 
as  indubitable.  The  old  reading, 
indeed,  is  mere  nonsense. 

Slid,  this  Masaeos  is  a  MartialHst;  and  if  I  had  not 
hdd  him  a  fereiish  white-iiver'd  staniely  that  would 
nerer  have  encountered  unj  but  the  seven  sisters, 
that  knight  of  the  sun  who  imploy'd  me  should  have 
done  his  errand  himselL        Ladp  JUnumjf,  aign.  B  1. 

fSTANSTICLE.  The  fish  called  a 
stickleback. 

To  itaniHcUt  he  did  them  all  transforme, 
A  fishe  noe  biner  then  a  prety  worme. 

TheNeice  MeCamorphosis  MS.,  temp.  Jac  I. 

STARCH.  There  was  a  period  m  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  fashion 
was  introduced  of  using  starch  of 
difierent  colours  to  tinge  the  linen. 
In  1564,  says  Stowe,  a  Dutchwoman 
undertook  to  teach  this  art.  -  Her 
usual  price,  he  says,  was  ''four  or 
five  pounds  to  teach  them  how  to 
starch,  and  twenty  shillings  how  to 
seethe  starch."  There  is  a  masque 
extant,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley,  in 
which  five  different  coloured  starches 
are  personified,  and  introduced  as 
contending  for  superiority.  It  is 
entitled.  The  World  Tossed  at  Tennis, 
and  was  printed  in  1620.  Absurd 
as  these  monstrous  and  starched  rufis 
were,  I  should  not  have  suspected  the 
devil  as  their  author,  had  not  a  con- 
temporary writer  discovered  the  fiact. 
So  we  learn  from  Stubbes : 

But  wot  you  what?  The  devill,  aa  he  in  the  folnene 
6f  fell  mailiee,  flnt  invented  UMiMvnttniflat,  so  hath 


he  BOW  Ayuad  out  alto  t^o  greet  piBcn 
and  mainiaine  this  his  kingdom  or  pride 
the  devitt  b  kyiig  and  unace  orcr  all  s 
(me  aidh  or  piller  wherewith  the  denl's  i 
neat  mffes  is  underpropped,  is  a  ccrti 
uquid  matter  which  they  call  Uartek,  i 
deril  hath  willed  them  to  wash  and  dire 
which  being  dhe  will  stand  stiff  aud  iafli 
their  neckea.  The  other  piller  isacerl 
made  of  wiers  crested  for  tne  purpose, « 
with  gold  Hired,  silrer,  or  tilh,  and  this 
snpportasse  or  onderdropper.       AnUom 

We  might  rather  suspect  the 
have  invented  stripping  the 
all  coverings,  for  females   a 
Stubbes  thus  further  describei 

And  this  startek  they  make  of  dirers 
sometimes  of  wheate  flower,  of  branne 
graines ;  sometimes  of  rootes,  and  sometii 
thinges:  of  all  colloars  and  hues,  as  m 
blewe,  purple,  and  the  like. 

He  has  accidentally  omittec 
which  in  popularity  8urpaBse< 
rest. 

Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yeUow  stmrek, 
B.  Jons.  DctU  ii 
FU.  Yellow,  yellow,  yellow,  8tc 
Pew.  That's  starch  f    The  derils  idol  of  tl 

Trincalo,  what  price  bears  wheat  and  i 
your  band's  so  stiff  and  yellow  ? 

AUmmazmt,  O. 

One  authority  dates  the  intn 
of  yellow  starch  at  1 6 1 6  ;  foi 
Owle's  Almanack e,  published 
it  is  said. 

Since  jfellom  bandes,  and  saflhwed  ch^ter 
up,  is  not  above  two  yreres  past ;  bat  sia 
wires  fitted  their  husbands  with  jfelUm  t 
withm  the  memory  of  man. 

See  Yellows,  for  jealousy. 
There  was  some  hope  of  disc 
thisfashion,  after  it  had  been  d; 
by  Mrs.  Turner,  at  the  galloi 
she  was  executed  for  the  mi 
sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  I 
she  was  said  to  have  bi 
inventress  of  the  fashion ;  bu 
not  so  happen.  See  Howell's 
1,2. 

See  the  long  note  on    the 
above  cited,  from  Reed*B  Old 
The  circumstance  of  its    tei 
disgrace  is  plainly  alluded  to 
play  of  the  Widow : 

let  I  woold  not  hare  him  haBgediathatsi 
it  wiU  disffraoe  my  master's  fashioo  foi 
make  it  as  hateful  as  jftllom  bmndt,       0. 1 

Yet  one  author  certainly  affiri 
after  this  period  yellow  starch 
more  fashionable  than  ever. 
STARK,  a.     Stiff.     Saxoo. 
given  by  Johnson  as  the  origin 
of  the  word,  and  to  I  bciiei 
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but  I  think  no  modern  author  would 
use  it  as  in  the  following  paBsages, 
unless  it  were  in  imitation  of  them. 

B,  How  finmd  yoa  him?    A,  Sturk,  m  70a  tee. 

Hit  hart  gau  wexe  aa  iUarkt  aa  marble  atone. 

Spent.  F.Q.,lIti,4A. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  strong: 

There  he  aome  fowlea  of  aight  ao  proud  and  ttarkt, 
Aa  can  hdiold  the  annne.  and  nerer  ihrinke. 

Sir  Tkoi.  Wuut,  in  PuUnh.,  p.  802. 

Thus  here  too : 

8i^k  heer,  hoy,  atont  and  Btronsbeer. 

B.  ^-fl.  Begg.  Bnsk,  iii,  1. 

It  now  seems  to  be  current  only  in  the 
third  tense  given  by  Johnson,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  his  adverbial 
sense ;  aa  in  stark  mad,  $tark  fools, 
&c.,  t.  e,,  completely  mad,  absolate 
fools. 
fTo  STARKLE.     To  startle  ? 

When  the  newea  of  theae  occnrrenta  were  flowne 
farre  abroad,  and  intelUReneea  thereof  continually 
given  one  aftar  another  had  made  Gallna  Cttaar  to 
ilarekU.  AmmioHtis  MareelliMUt,  1609. 

STARKLY,  adv.     Stiffly. 

Aa  faat  lock'd  up  in  aleep,  aa  guiltleaa  labour 
Whoi  it  Hea  starkly  in  the  traTeUer*a  bonea. 

Meat,  for  Meat.,  iT,  2. 
Alle  diaplayedde  on  the  grounde. 
And  lays  tUrklji  cm  blode. 

Fomn,  on  BUk.  I,  Hurl.  MS.,  4490. 

BTARLINO.  A  corruption  of  sterling, 
which  itself  is  abbreviated  from 
Esterling.  The  first  sterling  money 
was  the  silver  penny  ;  of  which  a  full 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Stowe's 
London,  p.  42  and  43 ;  and  also  in  a 
book  entitled,  Nummi  Britaunici 
Historia,  published  1726.  From  the 
corrupted  form  starlinff,  were  deduced 
several  false  and  fanciful  etymo- 
logies. 

Some  hare  aaide  eaterling  money  to  take  that  name 
of  a  8tarre»  atamped  in  the  bonier  or  ring  of  the 
pennie ;  other  aome  of  a  bird  ealled  a  atare  or  itarlUig 
atamped  in  the  circnmferenM,  ke.        StotM,  toe.  eit. 

BTART-UP,  «.,  now  changed  into  up- 
Biart,  A  person  suddenly  sprung  up 
and  raised. 

niat  young  UarP-mp  hath  all  the  i^ory  of  my  o?er- 
thiow.  Muck  Aio  ah.  N.,  U  8. 

Upon  my  life,  hia  marriage  with  that  ttart'tm. 
That  anake  thia  good  queen  cocker'd  in  her  boaom. 

B.  Brcme,  <^.  amd  Cane.,  ii,  1. 

Warburton,  who  occasionally  em- 
ployed terms  a  little  antiquated,  has 
used  9tart'Up  as  an  adjective* ''  a  new 
start-up  sect."  See  T.  J. 
STARTUPS.  A  kind  of  rustic  shoes 
with  high  tops,  or  half  gaiters.  Coles 
givea   penmBs  aa  the 


term  in  Latin.  *'A  sock  or  atart-up. 
Soccus,  pedale.*'  TounuencTs  Prepar, 
to  Pleading,  p.  179. 

And  in  high  Mtart-np*  walk'd  the  paatur*d  plainea. 
To  tend  her  taaked  herd  that  there  remaiuea. 

Hall,  Sat.,  B.  Ti. 
And  of  the  baoon'a  fat  to  make  hii  startopes  black 
and  toft  Warner.  Jib.,  IV,  xx,  p.  9S. 

When  not  a  ihepherd  anj  thing  that  could. 
But  greaz'd  hia  ttartups  Slack  aa  autumna  iloe. 

Drayl.  Bel .  ix,  p.  1429. 
But  Hob  and  John  of  the  country,  they  atept  in 
ehnrliahly  in  their  high  etartvpe. 

Greene's  Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  ▼,  897.  M  ed. 
tin  a  maner  all  hnibandmen  doe  weare  startups,   ' 
rant  omnea  pene  Mjicols  loccati. 

WttkaW  Dictumarie,  ed.  1808,  p.  S11 
tHonelcame  anine  all  sad.  in  a  manner  distmugiit, 
and  uncertain  what  to  d<>e  for  thought.  I  sit  dowtte 
to  rest  myselfe :  some  of  uiy  men  comes  running  to 
me,  and  puUs  of  my  startups,  others  I  see  basting  to 
make  readie  aupper  and  to  fay  the  cloatlt. 

Terence  in  Englisk,  1614. 

STATE,  9,  An  elevated  chair,  or  throne 
of  dignity ;  with  a  canopy.  Some- 
times used  for  the  canopy. 

Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  aitting  in 
my  «te/«— calling  my  officera  about  me. 

Twlftk  N.,  ii,  5. 

So  Falstaffy  when  he  is  to  represent  the 
king: 

This  chair  ahall  be  mr  state.  1  Hen.  If,  ii,  4. 

Where  being  set,  the  long  under  a  state  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  Herb.  Mem.  of  Charles  L 

It  is  your  aeat;  which,  with  a  general  suflfr^e, 
Aa  to  the  aupreme  magiatrate  Sicily  tendera. 
And  praya  Timdeon  to  accept.    {Offering  kim  Ika 
ttate.2  Mass.  Bondman,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  here  observes,  that  this 
sense  of  the  word  was  growing  obso- 
lete in  Dryden's  time,  who  used  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  Mac  Fleckno, 
where  the  monarch  is  placed  on  a 
state,  but  he  afterwards  changed  it  to 
a  throne, 
STATION,  9.  Used  for  the  act  or  mode 
of  standing. 

All  eye  like  Mara  to  threaten  and  oommand; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New>lighted  on  a  heaven-kiaaing  hilL    Hamlet,  iii,  4. 

This  would  not  be  consistent  sense, 
if  it  were  not  understood  of  the 
natural  grace  of  the  man  in  standing. 

2.  The  state  of  rest: 

Her  motion  and  her  steUion  are  all  one. 

Ant.  and  Chop.,  iii,  8. 

Johnson  instances  this  sense  also  from 
Browne's    Vulgar   Errors.  it  er 

usage,  however,  is  now  customary. 

3.  A  regular  place  of  abode  or  rest 
for  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  Rome, 
or  other  holy  places,  of  which  stations 
there  are  maps  still  extant.  See  Brit. 
Topogr.,  PI.  vii,  vol.  i. 

Tet  I  have  been  at  Rome  alao. 
And  gone  the  steUyoMS  all  a  row. 

JvKt  'Pa^^.Tw.^^'^.Vi, 


Thva  of  tboBe  in  the  way  to  the  Holy 

Faniitmrh  u  tha  bt  muj  Uiit  )»lh  wrirta  of  tht 
hoi;  lamle.  of  tin  jWtjwj,  and  of  ibi  jtuncj  or  wij. 

^,  Bonfc'j  /.(raJ.  o/  KiunrifJft. 

STATUA,  t.  A  statue.  Latin.  This 
word  wna  long  used  in  Euglish  as  s 
trisyllabk,  though  statue  was  also 
employed.  Lord  BacoQ  has  it  more 
than  once  in  hia  45th  Esaay ;  and 
alag  in  other  placei : 

It  iinot  potiililtlo  havFUittrncpictunorffo'iiaa 
srCrnu,  AlFiuidet, Cntu,  be.       ^iw.  o/larmiiif. 

He  speaks  afterwards  of  the  ttataa 
of  PolyphemiiB.  Hence  Mr.  Reed 
very  justly  remarked,  that  ttatua 
should  be  read  in  those  passngea  of 
Sliakeapeare,  where  the  dissyllable 
statue  makes  a  defective  verse.     Ai, 

E.™  It  (he  tnie  of  Pompej'ufol 

'  "sici.'m,  iii.l. 

See  other  eiamples  of  »tatua  in  T.J. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be,  that 
the  English  word  ttalue  was  often 
applied  to  a  picture.  Thus  in  the  City 
Madam,  air  Julm  Frugal,  in  the  last 
Bcene,  desires  that  his  daughters  may 
take  leave  of  their  lovers'  ttalvei: 

limfhSiKBUa  """      ""  ™" 
or  Ihcir  lite  luilu: 

Luke  replies. 

Presently  tlie  pictures  are  turned  into 

realities,  though  sir  John  aays, 

aiii|)eracin;eoloiirvirHl  noiuljitam^ 

But  the  lovers  were  concealed  behind 
them.  Mr.  Gifford  properly  observes, 
that  "Massinger  like  all  hia  contem- 
poraries, confounds  ttalue  with 
picture."  Hence  tlalua  was  called 
in,  to  make  a  distinction.  InthelVo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  is 
addressing  a  picture,  when  she  says, 

Thns  lord  Surrey,  speaking  of  the 
same  object,  says  in  one  place. 


Mr.  Douce  observes  also,  that  a  statue 
waa    aometimes    called     a     picture. 
Illmlr.,  i,  49. 
Statwwn  ii  «  prop,  ia  Pliny. 


Cily  U<^.,  >,  I. 
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STATUHINATB,  v.  1o  rapport,  n 
with  K  pole  or  prop.  A  pedandc 
Latiniim,  occnrring  only  in  the 
following  passage : 

1  vilL  lUtwaumit  tod  nDderprop  Ubl 

tj  NUB  m,       o*  Kom  ^™^  ^^  j^  ^^ 

STATURE  waa  alao  uaed  for  aUtne,  not 
uncommonly ;  which  haa  not,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  remarked. 

And  then  beCon  her  rDiuu'i]  itttm  ItnitU  kltaU 
Deroady,  ill  til  wlutle  pelitxiD  iKav. 

TbOK  chireta  (lillerinr  bniht.uid  iisf  nm  ill  ofnli 
or  lollid  muu,  Dun  ndi  SiED  rlinau  Id  brMd. 

TbtMe  inoTut.  which  nudtK  rod  oiTftxat, 
And  Nitun-i  God  diTinrlr  ncier  hi>». 

Drmyl.Lfg.  of  D.e^ /iorm^^Vt 

STATUTE-CAPS,  were  woollen  caps. 

wdi,  i«tt«  ..f  h...       pi-n  x";;^;;^^^^ 

The  atatute  was,  aays  Strype.  a  pimf 
of  queen  Eliiabeth'a  care  for  her  poor 
snbjecta.  It  was  "for  continuaace 
of  making  and  wearing  woollen  cap! 
in  behalf  of  thn  trade  of  cappers; 
providing  that  all  above  the  age  of  ni 
years,  (excepting  the  nobility  anil 
some  others,)  should  on  Sabbath-daji 
and  holy-davswearco/uo^NNio/,  knit, 
thicked,  and  drest  in  England,  npoa 
penalty  of  ten  groats."  AMmmit,  ii, 
p.  74.  See  Cap  of  wool. 
STATUTE-MERCHANT  ia  thna  defined 
in  Blount's  NofinktitKor :  "A  bond 
acknowledged  before  one  of  the  clerti 
of  the  itatvtee-merchant,  and  mayor 
of  the  staple,  or  chief  warden  of  the 
city  of  London,  or  two  merchants  of 
the  said  city  for  chat  purpose  uaigoed; 
or  before  the  mayor,  chief  warden,  or 
master,  of  other  cities  or  good  towns, 
or  other  sufficient  men  for  that 
purpose  appointed ;  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  debtor  and  of  the  king, 
which  is  of  two  pieces,  the  graler 
is  kept  by  the  said  merchant,  t^.,  and 
the  less  by  the  aaid  clerk."  h  was 
also  called  ttatute  itaple. 


It  ia  objected  by  Greeny  aa  the 
practice  oft  mercer,  that  fa«  will  allow 
yoong  gentlemen  ptentf  of  finer;. 
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Bat  with  tbii  provisioii,  that  he  mnst  bind  over  his 
land  in  a  ilatuU-mttrekant^  or  itaple,  and  so  at  last 
forfeit  all  to  the  mereileMe  mercer. 

Quip.,  i-c^  Earl.  Mue.,  r,  418 

Nash  talks  of  the  devil  as  one 

Who  would  let  one  hare  a  thousand  ponndes  npon  a 
tttUuU-mtrekant  of  his  sonle. 

Fierct  Pern,  in  Cnu.  £•/.,  vii,  16. 

To  STAVE  and  TAIL.  Terms  current 
in  bear-baiting:  to  9tave^  being  to 
interpose  with  the  8taff«  doubtless  to 
Btop  the  bear ;  and  to  tail^  to  hold 
back  the  dog  by  the  tail. 

First,  Tmlla  sUu'd  and  Cerdon  Udrd, 

Until  their  masters  loos'd  their  hold.         Hud.^  I,  iii. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  to  cause  a 
cessation : 

So  lawyers — 

Do  staxe  and  tml  with  writs  of  error, 

Eererse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

/}ut,I,ii,l61. 

STAVES-ACRE.  A  corruption  of  the 
Greek  name,  staphys  agria;  which 
LiniuBua  has  preserved  as  a  trivial 
name.  "Delpliiuium  staphisagria/' 
being  a  species  of  larkspur,  but  a 
Dative  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
other  warm  countries.  The  seeds 
were  formerly  imported  for  medical 
uses.  They  were  particularly  in 
repute  for  destroying  vermin  in  the 
head.  Lyte  calls  it  stavU-aker,  but 
speaks  of  its  growing  prosperously  in 
this  country.  TransL  of  Dodoens, 
p.  43 1 .  "  Herba  pedicularis."  Coles' 
Diet,  In  Woodville's  Medical  Botany, 
it  is  called  in  English  palmated  lark- 
MpuTy  or  stavesaere,  and  is  said  to  be 
Atill  in  use  for  the  same  purposes  as 
formerly,  but  is  found  too  dangerous 
a  narcotic  to  be  used  internally. 
Vol.  iii,  p.  406,  pi.  150. 

5/are«-<irr«— the  seed  mixed  with  o.Tle  driveth  away 
lice — with  vinqiar  it  killeth  lice,  beinv  rubbed  on  the 
apparell.  Langham,  Onrdtn  of  Healthy  p.  620. 

Stavesakerl — that's  good  to  kill  vermin,  then  oeliice 
if  I  senre  yon  I  shallhe  lonsr  1 

'    "r.Fa 


Marlaw'i  Dr.  Fau»tu$,  Anc.  Dr.,  1,  p.  24. 

f  with  us  to  expell 
«rwe  must  provide 


Look,  how  much  tobacco  we  carry  with  us  to  expell 

M-4ur« 

'J- 

N(uK*9  Lentm  Stuff,  Harl.  Misc.,  Park's  edit. 


cold,  the  like  ouantitie  of  staoe*' 
to  kill  lice  in  that  rugged  countre. 


Tifp.  144. 

V.  B.  Staveaaere  is  continued  as  the 
English  trivial  name  for  that  species 
of  delphinium,  in  the  improved  edition 
of  Aiton's  Hortus  Kewensis.  It 
appears,  therefore,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  and  botanists, 
that  the  word  is  not  completely  obso- 


lete ;  but  it  is  so  little  understood  at 

present,  as  to  require  explanation. 
STAULE,  for  a  STALE,  or  decoy.    R. 

Greene,  Theeves  falling  out,  in  Harl. 

Misc.,  viii,  p.  401,  and  often  in  that 

tract.     See  Stale. 
f  STAY.     A  fastening  for  a  garment. 

Aeroe,  m.  A  hooke,  a  daspe,  a  »tay.  Cotgratt. 

STEAD,  or  STED.  A  place.  Saxon. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  this  sense  of  the 
word,  and  marks  it  as  obsolete. 

His  fforgeous  rider  firom  his  loftie  sUd 

Would  nave  cast  downe»  and  trodd  in  durtie  myre. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  I,  viii,  17. 
There  screeching  satyrs  fill  the  people's  xorokct  *tede*. 

FUlek.  Purp.  Itl.,  vii,  8. 

So  Holinshed  says,  that  Plautius 

Went  no  fnrther,  but  stayed  and  placed  garrisons  in 
iteedes  where  neede  required.  Vol  i,  d,  col.  I,  e. 

Ttt'O  blest  Elysiums  m  one  $ted, 
The  less  the  great  infold. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cyntlda,  p.  62S. 

It  was  also  used  in  composition,  to 
mark  the  place  of  anything :  as  girdle- 
stead,  the  place  of  the  girdle ;  noon- 
sted,  the  point  of  noon,  &c.  See  those 
words. 

Stead,  in  the  sense  of  assistance,  as 
in  the  phrase  '*  to  stand  in  stead,**  is 
still  occasionally  used.  Roadstead  is 
also  in  use,  for  a  station  of  ships. 
To  STEAD.  To  assist,  benefit,  or  sup- 
port;  from  the  second  sense  of  the 
noun. 

For  to, 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Rom.  /■  Jul.t  iii,  8. 
I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now. 

OtksUo»  U  8. 
No  knees  to  me; — 
What  woman  1  may  sted,  that  is  distrest. 
Does  bind  me  to  her.        B.  ^  /7.  Two  Nobis  K.,  i,  1. 

To  stead  up,  to  fill  up  a  place  : 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  jour 
appointment,  go  in  your  pUu:e.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ui,  1. 

iTo  STEAL.     To  conceal. 

'Twere  g^ood  to  steal  our  marriage.  Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  8. 
Profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the 
reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  ana  do  not  think  to 
steal  it.  BacoH*s  Bssays,  xi. 

STEAN,  s.  Stone  ;  stane,  Saxon.  So 
stane,  or  stein,  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
January  is  described  by  Spenser,  as 
standing  upon  a  large  urn,  whence 
issues  a  river;  alluding  to  the  sign 
Aquarius.    But  he  expresses  it  thus : 

Upon  a  huge  i^reat  earth-pot  stean  he  stood. 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Roman 
flood.  F.  g.,  Vll,  vii,  4S. 

That  the  urn  was  of  stone,  may  easily 
be  supposed ;  more  easily,  than  why 
he  should  call  it  an  e«xtVi-^^\.« 
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f  STEEL.  A  mirror,  which  was  formerly 
made  of  polished  steel. 

Bko.  We  spake  of  armour. 

She  ■traighi  replies,  send  in  yonr  iteel  combs,  with 

The  iteeU  yon  see  your  faces  in. 

CartwriffhTi  Lady  3mni,lKl. 

tSTEEPLE-CROWN.  A  high-crowned 
hat  worn  commonly  by  women. 

The  good  old  dames,  amons  the  rest, 
Were  all  most  primitively  vest 
In  stiffen-bodT  d  russet  gowns. 
And  on  their  heads  old  itiepU-crownt. 

Hudihnt  Ridhmu,  17M. 

fSTEEPLE-FAIR.  A  fair  at  which 
servaDts  were  hired. 

These  Touths,  in  art,  purse,  and  attire  most  bare 
OiTe  their  attendance  at  each  steepU/airt: 
Being  once  hir'd  he'l  not  displease  his  lord. 

Taytor^i  Work*i,ltSO. 

STELE,  9.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  any- 
thing; from  «^«/a,  Saxon.  TheDatch 
is  the  same.  Both  perhaps  from 
oT^Xii,  Greek. 

The  stidke  or  «/m/«  thereof  [of  barley]  is  smaller  than 
the  wheat  stalk,  taller  and  stronger. 

B.  Oougt's  Here»haehit,  foL  28. 

Thas  also,  the  stem  or  body  of  an 
arrow: 

A  shaft  hath  three  principal  parts,  the  itek,  the 
fethers,  and  the  head.     Atckam's  Toxophilus,  p.  161. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  particular 
directions  respecting  the  best  wood 
to  make  the  stele, 
STELL,  8.    Probably  the  same  as  stall ; 
a  lodge,  or  fixed  place  of  abode. 

The  said  iUU  of  Plessis.       Danel's  Cominei,  sig.  Y  6. 

This  was  the  castle,  of  which  he  had 
spoken  before. 
To  STELL.     To  &x,  or  place  in  a  per- 
manent manner;  from  Stell,  above 
noticed.     Stelled,  for  stalled. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 
Tb  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  tteFd. 

SkaJt.  Rapt  ofLuer.,  Suppl.,  i,  p.  S65. 

There  it  rhymes  to  dweWd, 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  iUld^ 
Thy  bMuty's  form  in  table  of  luy  heart. 

Ikid,,  SoHHttt  S4. 

Here  to  held. 

Since  Shakespeare  has  twice  so  em- 
ployed this  word,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  that  '^etelled  fires,*'  cited 
above,  meant  the  fixed  stars  ?  (mean- 
ing to  except  the  planets).  It  is  not 
Helled  but  steeled,  in  the  first  folio, 
and  it  is  so  also  in  the  24th  Sonnet. 
Other  examples  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  found. 
8TELLED,  part  Supposed  to  be  for 
stellated,  by  contraction,  meaning  the 
fires  contained  in  the  stars;  which 
nuy  be  right*    But  aee  to  Etii;l. 


The  fee,  vitk  Mek  a  ■tona,  ■■  hfa  bm  kal 
In  hdUhledt  Bight  eMfan^d,  wmM  kanre  hv^  m 
And  queMii*d  the  «MM  flne.  lesr,  ■.  T. 

To  STELLIFT.    To  make  into  a  stir, 
to  make  glorious. 

And  therefote  now  the  Thndea  Orplkeae'  Ijxe^ 
And  Rercnles  himself,  are  atellifyU. 

Sir  J.  DmvUa  m  Dmmd^^  StnaHl 
Nay,  in  cor  sainted  kalendar  is  plac'4 
By  him  who  seeks  to  iteliify  her  uuDe. 

Drm9i.Z0femdefMa6Ua,f.HL 
Qood  flnrtone,  fune  and  rirtne  ttdbMea^ 

J.  Mmrtkmm,  ill  Bm^.  Pmn^  p.  IH  "F- 

The  word  is  Chaucerian  alto. 
STELLIONATE,  s.  Fraudulent  dol- 
ing ;  a  term  of  the  Roman  ciTil  lav, 
adopted  in  English  only  by  kid 
Bacon.  Stellionat4s  crimen  ;  of  whidi 
a  man  was  guilty,  who  aold  orpkd^ 
as  his  own,  what  was  the  property  of 
another.  From  siellio,  a  liard,  m 
account  of  a  quality  fabulously  attfr 
buted  to  that  animid.  But  it  migkt 
be  given  merely  from  its  being  veni' 
pellis,  or  changing  ita  akin.  The 
term  is  found  in  Ulpian,  and  odier 
writers  on  civil  law.  The  Bogliih 
example  I  take  from  Johnaon. 

It  discemeth  of  crimes  of  iielliommta,  aad  the  inels»> 
tions  towards  crimes  capital,  not  ectoally  comMittid 

Ld.Mmm. 

The  word  is  not  used  in  the  Engiish 
law,  nor  generally  found  in  Dictioo- 
ariea .  Blount' s  Glosaograpbia  has  i^ 
with  a  reference  to  lord  Baeoii. 
Apuleius  makes  Venus  call  her  son 
Stellio,  meaning  deceirer;  and  tbe 
Gloss.  Vet.  has  steltianatcr  for  in- 
postor.  Menage  has  the  word  in  hit 
Juris.  CiT.  Amsenitatea,  cap.  39,  p* 
369.  I  haye  inserted  it  here,  merdy 
for  the  sake  of  giving  these  illostii- 
tions  of  it. 
To  STEME,  V.  To  evaporate,  or  disn- 
pate  in  steam.  So  Upton  interprets 
the  foUowing  lines : 

And  shakini  off  his  drowsr  dreriment, 
Can  him  ansa,  howe  ill  did  F ' 


In  skmthrull  sleepe  his  molten  heit  to  tttmt. 
And  qnench  the  brond  of  hie  coneciTed  yic 

So  in  another  place : 

That  ffom  like  inward  fire  theft  ewtwevl  eaake  hal 
*t0na.  in,i.M. 

The  chief  difficalty  arises  from  ito 
being  made  an  active  verii,  in  the 
former  paasage. 
STENT,  s.  Probably  finr  stiot,  a  mere 
changeforthesakeof  riiyme;  ordse 
an  abDreviation  of  eitent. 
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SniYthiiig  that  in  the  cart  flnt  went, 
Had  eren  now  attain'd  his  jonrnej's  tttnt, 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Saeh.  Jnd,,  p.  S66. 

Also  as  a  yerb,  which  shows  the 
former  account  of  the  word  to  be  the 
right: 

And  to  the  g;nmnd  her  threw ;  jtt  n'ould  she  itent 
Her  bitter  rayliug,  and  foul  revilement. 

5p«iw.  F.  Q.,  II.  iv,  19. 
Aad  to  hertdf  oil  would  she  tell 
Herwretchedneeee,  and  cursing  never  sUnt 
To  iob  and  sigh.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  S61. 

fSTEPNEY,  or  STEPONY,  ALE.  Step- 
ney appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  its  ale  as  well  as  its  cakes.  In 
Playford's  English  Dancing  Master, 
1721,  is  a  tune  called  '*  Stepney  Ale 
and  Cakes." 

Now  B^der,  bottle  ale,  sack,  and  Steponjft 
To  Itlmgton  inTiteth  many  a  crony. 

Poor  BobU^mi. 

STERN,  «.,  for  steerage,  helm,  or  rud- 
der ;  from  steer,  Minshew  gives  no 
other  sense ;  nor  other  old  Diction- 
aries.    Steam,  Saxon. 

Tlie  king  from  Eltbam  I  intend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  duefeit  item  of  public  weaL 

1  Hen,  ri,  i,  I. 
Bat  to  preserre  the  peof>le  and  the  land, 
Whidi  now  remain  as  shippe  without  a  tleme. 

FfTts  /•  Porr^  O.  PI,  i,  158. 
I  am  the  %iemt  that  gides  their  thoughts. 

FrtmoM  jr  Guf .,  1,  9. 

Spenser  and  others  use  stem  for  the 
tiul  of  an  animal,  which  is  quite 
analogous  to  rudder : 

Bat  can  his  stnrdy  iUme  about  to  weld. 
And  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  gronnd  him 
fekl.  Sptnt.  F,  Q.,  I,  xi.  28. 
And  then  his  sides  he  iwinges  with  his  ttertu. 
Ckapm.  Ctuar  4"  Pompejf. 

STEBNAGB, «.    The  same. 

EoDow,  follow. 
Grapple  your  minds  to  tternage  of  this  navr. 

Em.  r,  Cno.,  set  iii. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  change  this 
to  steerage,  though  that  word  occurs 
in  Pericles,  iv,  4,  as  it  is  regularly 
formed  from  the  preceding  word. 
-tSTERQUILINIOUS.  Partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  dunghill. 

The  itching  of  scriblers,  was  the  scab  of  the  time;  it 
is  Just  so  now,  that  any  triobolary  puquiller,  evry 
tresiit  agaso,  any  iterquiiinioiu  raskall,  is  licenc'd  to 
throw  dirt  in  the  faces  of  soreraign  princes  in  open 
printed  language.       HonHTt  FkwiUiur  Letten,  1650. 

JToSTtiRVE.  To  die;  «^ear/irn,  Saxon. 
Hence  to  starve. 

Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaiD,  nor  these  armei 
Are  meet,  the  which  doe  men  in  bale  to  stone. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  tI,  84 
To  her  came  mesaage  of  this  murderment 
Wbneia  her  gniltkM  fltiends  should  h(»dets  ettne. 

/V^2kiw,ii,17. 

Where  it  rhymes  to  preserve. 


Choose  out  some  noble  dam^  her  honour  thou,  and 

serre. 
Who  will  giTe  eare  to  thy  complaint^  and  pttty  ere 

thmi«2mw. 

Rommie  and  Jul,  B  2 ;  MaL  Stffit.,  iL 
He  could  Dot  thinke  (or  faintly  thought)  his  lore  to 

Mterve  her  hart         Wam.  Jib.  Engl,  ii,  9,  p.  4S. 

The  edition  of  1612  (esteemed  the 
hest)  has  steme  ;  but  it  is  evidently 
an  error.  The  person  spoken  of  was 
dead. 
STEVEN,  s.  Time,  appointment; 
doubtless  from  stefne,  an  institution, 
or  appointment ;  which  is  itself  from 
stefnian,  to  cite,  or  fix  a  time  for 
appearance.     See  Lye*s  Saxon  Diet. 

Stephen  kept  his  ele^Mn,  and  to  the  time  he  gare. 
Came  to  demand  what  penance  he  should  have. 

BlUe't  Spedm.  ofJne.  Bugl.  Foetrg,  iii,  191. 
Wee  may  chance  to  meet  with  Hobm  Hood, 
Here  at  some  unsett  eteeen. 

Ferefe  Seliput,  i,  p.  89. 

Opportunity : 

Father  of  light,  thou  maker  of  the  heaTon, 

From  whom  mjr  being  well,  and  being  spriogi. 
Bring  to  effect  this  m?  desired  steaven. 

T.  Lolge  om  SoUtarie  Life,  p.  50,  repr. 

2.  Steven  is  also  used  for  voice,  or 
sound  ;  in  which  sense  it  comes  from 
st€e/n,  a  voice.  This  is  the  usage  of 
Chaucer,  which  Spenser  has  once 
imitated : 

And  had  not  Roffy  ran  to  the  «<«m», 
Lowder  had  bene  slaine  thilke  same  eren. 

SM€pk.  KoL,  Sept.,  984w 

Either  sense  might  here  be  admitted, 
but  in  the  old  glossarial  notes,  which 
are  probably  Spenser's  own,  it  is  ex- 
plained noyse.  Ft  is  also  used  in  that 
sense,  in  another  of  the  ballads  on 
Robin  Hood: 

When  Little  John  heard  his  master  speake. 
Well  knewe  he  it  was  hia  eteten.  rercg'e  EA^  \,  9S. 

A  STEWES,  s.  A  strumpet;  from 
stevoesy  a  brothel. 

And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  turned.  In   common 
speeche,  a  stewee. 

WheUtones  Promot  and  Case.,  1st  Part,  iv,  8. 

In  the  other  sense,  it  was  also  used  as 
sinenlar : 

And  here,  as  in  a  tarem,  or  a  stewee. 

He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  honrs. 

B.  Jon*.  Beery  M.  in  H.,  ii,  1. 
His  modest  house 
Tum*d  to  a  common  etewes.  Heyw.  Bngl.  Trae.,  i.  S. 
tYou  myy  And  them,  as  Solomon  saves,  not  in  tiie 
comer  of  the  streets  onely,  but  thick  in  the  very 
midst  of  them,  and  turning  the  whole  city  into  a 
etewe.  Bngland'e  Vanity,  1683,  p.  55. 

STICHEL,  s.  A  term  of  reproach, 
apparently  implying  want  of  man- 
hood; probably  provincial,  rather 
than  antiquated.  Sticel,  Saxon,  does 
not  help  us. 

tlialihaa\«&iL«i 


Barren,  «<tcA«i/  tha&1ha3iVl«^l»r«^^2&:«^:Qnw. 
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To  stickle,  in  Scotch,  is  to  make  a 
rustling  sound.     See  Jamieson. 
To  STICKLE,  V.  n.    To  act  the  part  of 
a  stickler. 

There  had  been  blood  shed  if  I  had  not  stieHed. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  271. 

Also  active,  in  the  sense  of  to  part 
an  affray : 

To  the  moie  refers 
The  hearing  of  the  caoae  to  stickle  all  these  stirs. 

Drayt.  Polyotb.,  xi,  p.  871. 
Which  violently  they  punoe, 
Kor  stickled  would  tbey  be. 

Jbid.,  kuses'  Blys.,  tI.  p.  1401. 

fSTICKLE.  A  rapid  shallow  in  a 
river. 

Patient  anglers^  standing  all  the  day 
Hear  to  some  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  bay. 

Brown^s  Pastorals. 

STICKLER,  s.  A  person  who  attended 
upon  combatants,  in  trials  of  skill,  to 
part  them  when  they  had  fought 
enough,  and  doubtless  to  see  fair  play. 
They  were  so  called,  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
from  carrying  sticks;  but,  rather, 
from  the  verb  to  stickle,  for  to  arbi- 
trate. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth. 
And  stickler-like  the  armies  separates. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  t.  9. 
Anthony  was  himself  in  person  a  stickler,  to  part  the 
youus  men  when  they  hud  fought  enough. 

North's  Plut, 
Advanced  in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  your  prizer. 
so  he  may  have  fair  play  bhewn  liim,  and  the  liberty 
to  cbnse  iiis  stickler.  '  B.  June.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  v,  4. 
Now  were  iXiVi  sticklers  in  a  reHdiiiessc.  and  the  com- 
battours  with  thcyr  weapons  drawne  fell  to  it. 

Hotinsh.,  vol.  ii,  4  h  l,col.8. 

STIGMATIC*.  A  person  who  has  been 
stigmatised,  or  burnt  with  an  iron,  as 
an  ignominious  punishment;  a  base 
fellow.  Metaphorically,  a  deformed 
person. 

But  like  a  foul,  mishapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  bu  avoided. 

ZHenryri,^%, 
Thus,  in  disgrace. 
The  stigmaticke  is  forst  to  leave  the  place. 

Heyw.  Brit.  Troy,  i,  19. 
Convaido  him  to  a  iustice,  where  one  swore. 
He  had  been  branded  stigmatic  before. 

PhiUmythie,  1616. 

STIGMATICK,  a.  Disgraceful,  igno- 
minious ;  as  alluding  to  being  stig- 
matised. 

And  let  the  stigmatick  wrinkles  in  thy  face. 
Like  to  the  boist'nms  waves  in  a  rough  tide. 
One  sliU  o'ertake  another. 

White  Devil,  0.  PL,  ri.  801. 

The  muse  hath  made  him  jThersites]  stutmatic  sad 

lame.  Heyw.  Br.  Troy,  viii,  9. 

8TIGMATICAL,  a.  Marked  as  with  a 
stigma,  ugly. 

yieiouB,  ungentle,  foolish,  bhmt,  unkind, 
SiifmMiical  in  maJiim,  wone  ia  minA. 

Com.<tf  Brr.,viA 


It  is  a  flMMt  diiigcraiiB  and  tH^mmHmi  \ 

d^psMn'f  BUnd  B9f§.  efJUm^iria,  VHL 

STIGMATICALLY,  lufv.  DiagncefoUj, 
or  deformedly. 

If  yon  spy  say  bma  that  hath  a  kwk 
SttanuUxcaUy  drawn,  like  to  a  fury's. 
Able  to  fright,  to  sach  lU  cive  lam  pan. 

Decker's  iromd^<ifmrtm0dm,m,l 

STIKE,  €.,  or  STICH.   A  verse  Irrixm) 
or  stanza.     See  T.  J.  in  Stick, 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  of  a  ttiJte, 

But  that  the  storm  so  mmbled  in  ber  bnaat 
As  iBolus  could  never  rore  the  like. 

SackvilU's  Ind.,  Mirr.  for  Ma§^  f.  Ml 

He  had  exactly  spoken  a  atansa,  before 
he  says  this.  From  the  same  origin 
are  distich,  tetrastich,  &c.  Our  old 
name  for  a  stanza  was  a  Mte^  (aee 
Puttenham,  B.  ii,  ch.  2),  whence  the 
parish  clerk  sings  staves;  and,  bj 
corruption,  a  stave,  in  the  singular. 
STILETTO  BEARD.  Among  the  fts- 
tastical  fashions  which  diversified  the 
form  of  beards,  when  they  were  worn, 
the  stiletto  beard  was  long  distin- 
guished. It  was  sharp  and  pointed, 
as  its  name  implies.  There  were 
yarious  other  forms.  That  of  a  Bomin 
T,  of  a  spade,  and  even  of  a  tile,  ii 
that  of  Hudibras,  which  was. 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile,  ^ 

At  sodden  Tirw  it  might  begofla. 

That  is,  it  was  red,  and  square.  Most 
of  the  fashions  are  hamoroasly  re- 
corded in  an  old  hallad,  which,  bat 
for  one  stanza,  might  be  cited  st 
large.  That  on  the  stiletto  beard  hit 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone  : 

The  stiletto  bemrd. 
O,  it  makes  me  afeard. 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath : 
For  he  that  doth  place 
A  da^er  in  his  face. 

What  must  he  wear  in  hi*  iheaihf 

AeuLefCoaiL 

It  was  called  also  a  dagger  beard ;  and 
is  spoken  of  as  a  foreign  refinement : 

Now  yon  that  trust  in  travel. 
And  make  sharp  beards,  and  little  breeches  deities. 

^.  cmIH.  Q«.  ^CW^  ii, i. 

A  man  is  spoken  of  as. 

The  tery  quake  [qu.  f]  of  fsshiooa;  the  very  ht  thst 
Wears  a  sttUtto  on  his  chin. 

Fi^rd,  Tlk0  Fkiuiat,  /v^  ia,  1. 

The  beard  like  a  T  is  also  celebrated 
in  the  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii,  4,  and  in 
the  ballad  above  mentioned.  It  leads 
the  van^: 

ThtBonanT, 


V 


In  its  bimvoj, 
DothllniiiielfttadQset 
Bntaahidiiitvai^ 
ThatoirTrhuMtp 
^>aa>^«MMi«r  a  tooii  I 
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The  mnstachios,  of  coarse,  formed  the 
upper  line  of  the  T. 
STILL,  9.    A  steep  ascent;  perhaps 
from  stiff  file,  a  ladder,  Saxon. 

On  craggy  rocks,  or  Bteepy  stiU,  we  see, 
If Goe  nins  more  swift  nor  easier  than  he. 

Browiu,  Fast.,  I,  vr. 

I  ha?e  seen  a  reprint,  in  which  it  is 
made  '*  steepy  AtV^,"  but  the  original 
may  be  right. 

It  appears  that  lord  Bacon  has  used 
Mtill  as  a  substantive  for  calmness,  or 
quiet.  See  T.  J.  But  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  erroneous  in  that 
place ;  his  line  is, 

I>3th  all  the  winter  time  at  itiU  midnight. 

Walk,  kc.  Merry  W,  W.,  in,  4. 

Not  still  of  midnight. 
STILL,  a.     Continual,  constant. 

Bat  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And,  by  gUU  practice,  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 

Tit.  AndroH.,  lii,  8. 

STILLATORY,  s.    A  place  where  dis- 
tillations  are  performed. 

Next  to  the  itillalory  wait  for  me. 

B.  and  Fl.  Faitkf.  Fir.,  ir,  8. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  in  his  Elements  of 
Architecture,  directs  how  to  place  the 
kitchen  and  the  stillatory. 
There  is  even  now,  in  great  houses,  a 
place  called  the  still-room,  which  is 
usually  the  territory  of  the  house- 
keeper. 
STILL-PIERCING.  A  compound  epithet 
of  some  obscurity  in  the  place  where 
it  occurs,  namely,  in  these  otherwise 
beautifal  lines  : 

O  you  leaden  messenserB, 
That  ride  npon  the  riolent  speed  of  fir^ 
Fly  with  false  aim,  move  the  $liU-pitrcing  air 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

AIV$  WeU,  /-c,  ill,  9. 

Still-piercing  is  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio.  The  first  has  still- 
peering,  which  is  nothing.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  author  intended  an 
emphatical  repetition  of  the  word 
pierce  ;  read,  therefore,  still  pierced : 
t.  e.,  which,  though  coutinually/?f  ^ce^, 
sings  at  it.  The  commentators  ha?e 
agreed  to  substitute  stilUpieced; 
which  to  me  appears  the  most  fiat 
and  improbable  epithet  that  could  be 
inserted  in  such  a  speech.  What  was 
it  to  her  that  the  air  was  pieced  zig^sxn  ? 
But  that,  though  pierced,  it  still  sang, 
was  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
pierced  rather  than  her  lord.    With 


piercing,  for  in  being  pierced,  is  quite 
common  in  the  phrase  of  that  day. 
8T1L0  NOVO.  When  the  calendar  had 
been  reformed  by  Gregory  XIII, 
English  tra?ellers,  who  wrote  from 
abroad,  usually  dated  their  letters  stilo 
novo ;  whence  it  grew  into  a  kind  of 
cant  expression. 

Into  whose  cnstody— • 
1  do  commit  your  reformation. 
And  so  1  leave  yon  to  your  9lilo  nowo. 

B.and  Fl.  Wommm't  FHju,  ir,  4. 

This  is  said  because  he  was  proposing 
to  travel. 

He  sent  me  letters  beyond  sea,  dated  ililo  ncvo. 

jHti^,,  O.  PI.,  X,  86. 

Owen  has  an  epigram,  entitled  Stylo 
Novo,  the  form  of  which  superscrip- 
tion would  not  be  quite  intelligible, 
without  knowing  this  custom.  The 
epigram  is  this : 

stylo  Novo. 
Urbs  vetemra  coltrix,  rerumqne  iniroica  noramm, 
Impoeuit  fastos  cur  sibi  Boma  noros  F 

Liber  Umus,  Ep.  41. 

fSTINKARD.     A  stinking  fellow. 

How  slave,  aiid  itudtard,  since  you  are  so  stout, 
I  will  see  your  commission  ere  I  port. 

MarmyoH*8  Fiiu  Compwdon,  16SS. 

To  STINT,  V,  a.  To  stop.  In  modern 
use  it  means  only  to  restrain  within 
certain  limits,  to  check  ;  not  to  stop 
entirely. 

And  I  m-ill  use  the  olive  with  my  sword. 
Make  war  breed  peace,  make  peace  ttint  war. 

Tinto*  of  A.,  T,  S. 
Here  came  a  letter  now 
New  bleeding  from  tlieir  pens,  scarce  ttxnted  yet. 

Rrvmger's  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  369. 
Stint  thy  babbling  tongue, 
Fond  Echo.  B.  Jotu.  CytUk.  En^  i,  3. 

Persuade  us  dye  to  itint  all  further  strife. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  89. 

Also  as  a  yerb  neuter,  to  cease : 

And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee.  Nurse,  say  L 

B(»n,  and  JuL,  i,  8. 
Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wieht  thou  be. 
And  sttnt  in  time  to  spill  ihYself  with  plaint. 

Sackt.  Imd.,  Mtrr.  Mag.,  258. 

Changed  to  stent,  by  the  same  writer, 
when  it  suited  his  rhyme : 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jawes  of  hell 
Sate  deepe  remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 

With  teares ;  and  to  herselfe  oft  would  she  teU 
Her  wretchednesse,  and  cursing  never  stent 

To  sob  and  sigh.  Ibid.,  p.  861. 

For  the  blood  stinted  a  little  when  he  was  laid. 

North's  Plutarekt  dt.  by  Steeveni. 

f  STINT.     A  stop ;  a  cessation. 

A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure. 

Quarles's  Emblem, 
Uao  tenore :  he  keepes  at  the  same  stinte. 

WitUls'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  684L 

STINTANCE,  s.     Stop,  intermission. 

Marry,  some  two  or  three  days  hence  I  shnll  weep 
without  any  stintance.    But  1  Uov«  V\«  ^«\  vx  ^jiyA 
mcmon.        LoiUo»  PT<»4n'^\\  MaX.  h«ivv>^.^\^^\. 
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tSTIPB.    Steep. 

.tuiupiiu.  ibrupu,niii.  Brakes  hva  Bd  Oun,  M 
rocho  ud  gnrnX  hilln,  iUft  don*.       aBiM  Diet. 

STIBE,  e.  Put  for  alir,  by  Spenier, 
for  the  ealte  of  rhyme.  F.  Q.,  II, 
i,  7,  and  II,  iz,  30. 

■(■STITCH  BROTH.  A  drink  Bold  by 
lintners  in  the  leTenteenth  HDtnry, 
mentioned  in  Hey  wood's  Philocotho- 
nista,  or  the  Drunkard  Opened,  1635, 
p.  48,  M  "brew'd  with  roie-water 
and  sugar." 

tSTITCH.     A  furrow. 

And  mui}  men  at  plontli  bt  nude,  that  inn  euth 

And  tiuDid  up  ilifctn  orderlj. 

CLipuL  Bum.  n.,  (viiL 

STITH,  a.  Strong,  hard;  from  the 
SwcoDtlilh.  Bay  has  it  Hi  a  northern 
word;  and  It  is  atill  Scotch.  See 
Jamieaon.  It  was,  however,  Boglish  ; 
for  Coles  has  it:  " StitA,  robuslus 


Th«irideBt«gider*itli  iclnriei  huii. 

A  STITHE,  or  STITh','^'' Ar«n¥il; 
from  ttith,  hard,  Saion. 

Whw  bimnicii  hn  itill  in  Uul  lirH j  hnln, 

Ai  on  islilii.  SHrrc,-!  Paemi,  E  1. 

A  CDnuinK  imltli  to  be.  TtrhrriU  (1170),  C  S. 

STITHY,  ».  The  shop  containing  the 
anril,  now  called  smithy  ;  from  tlith. 

And  mt  LmuJnttioDi  an  tm  foul 

Ai  Vulon'i  •till.y.  Saiar,  iil.  1 

To  STITHY,  r.     To  employ  an  anvil. 

But,  blUiefanRthitiliMir'i/Uari'i  helm. 

I'll  kill  tl,«  e>.rj  >lien.  Tn.  fr  Crai..ti,  i. 

STIVER,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Theobald,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Btewea  ;  tlivet  certainly  mcBot  atew* 
in  Chaucer,  and  elsewhere. 

TikeUij  iliwiudpaM  her  till  ■kgatewi. 

B.f-n.Scor^lUdi.iUi. 

The  reading  of  the  old  edition  waa 
itriter,  which  ia  certainly  nonBcnse. 
As  to  his  derivation  of  itivtr,  the 
coin,  from  thia,  it  is  below  notice, 
but  hence  certainly  to  ttive  up,  to 
keep  close  or  stewed. 
[Stiver,  the  coin,  occurs  frequently 
in  old  writer*.] 

tlliTongh  Ibrprotectiont  brj  aremoDatRiDi  tli 

Not  like  the  Dntchmtn  in  bue  dojtt  lud  f  (ivn 

Taftor'i  Csrtu 

STOCK,  for  atocking. 

Wilk  a  taa  itixt  on  ooe  le^,  md  a  kener  ho< 
OB  the  otlitr.  Twm.ofSkr. 


Or  wMld  DT  (Ok  tlKl  akoDld  taa  U  Jka  A» 

Also,  u  an  abbreriatioD  of  atocka^ 
a  peculiar  kind  of  attack  id  fenciDg. 

And  ir  t  boned  dmu  ahoaU  Innt  tatiL 

At  gleek,  and  other  games,  what 
part  of  the  cards  only  ii  naed,  Ae 
remainder  was  called  the  mtoeki 


Are  joa  eqt  tooV 


bBjrtta*  «<M*.    Sni  a 


To  STOCK.    A  fencing  term,  from  the 
sabaiantive,  to  hit  in  an  onset. 

oil,  thebnvD  agaiiRQDe;  lp  mj  ynapr  dqi 

A  ctierelicr  would  iloek  a  necdlB'a  pout. 

TluR  Umca  logelbu.      B.  tiid  Ft.  Im^i  Oin,%i^ 

-fSTOCK.  A  aword.  So  explained  hy 
Mr.  Dyce  in  Peele'a  Works,  i,  219. 
rOCKADO,  more  properly  8T0C- 
CATA,  being  an  Italian  term.  A 
thrust  in  fencing,  or  an  attack. 
Mercntio  uaea  the  original  pfafiMi 
"a  la  stoccata."  Rom.  amd  M, 
iii,  1. 

In  these  tiiuo  vod  etand  on  diataaca,  j««r|iv^ 
rfflfforfoi.  aid  1  know  not  That 

M.r.  W.  Wh^kL 


O,  Iho  itaitmit,  wiOejea  Kxt,  or,  bMb  Uvt 

V  Toui  (nnnle  be  cuenuiE  ud  akiUall,  BMW  *>d 
about  li'iiigaijfeuui  or  uahtoutahBttUalhiaM.     : 
or  ilxtmU  aloua.       S*Ktb.  frti.  ^I«Hlki,  H 1  k 

~       i.beeitwitkatkiniMeB'itaHM 

■  (JuniuiblDii  e.  with  a  nkt 

Or  Bobnu,  wbo,  edict  to  jumUo  Itaet, 

fifhliDi  efter  the  old  EniliBh  BanB*.  wlitert  Ot 
iltdmJkt.  Bm.  Mt.  ifdj^  miO|it 

STOMACH,  9.  Pride,  hanghdneM. 
This  sense  ia  hardly  nsed  nov.  Of 
Wolsey  it  ia  said, 

or  an  snbonndeil  (fawi,  «v  nak^ 
HlDuelr  with  ptiBcei.  Bm.fm.  0. 1 

8<uli  a  great  audaeiue,  ead  taA  ■  iteaiii  niprf 
lahiibcidie.  BaUmit.  ^  aUL  Bl. 

For  this,  and  several  kindred  aigni- 
flcationa,  see  T.  J. 
ST0NA6E.  A  oomption  of  8lm^ 
henge,  always  populariy  used  ia  (he 
neighbourhood  of  that  exbaordinary 
Dmidical  mosnment.  It  was  also 
current,  as  a  word  ajgoifying  any 
remark^ila   heap   or   "^Irrtioa   of 
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Aiwbowithikfl]. 
And  knawinftj,  hu  Joornej  maiMfe  wfD, 
Both  often  (rom  the  hentoi  raid  withdnm. 
Or  to  behold  a  $tonM09t  tast  a  ipaw. 
Or  with  Mine  inbUe  artist  to  conferre. 

Wonld  not  everybody  aqr  to  him.  We  know  the 
Honagt  at  GilgaL  LgHit. 

STOND,  d.  Station,  sitnation;  for 
stand,  siande.  Saxon.  A  remnant  of 
the  older  language. 

But  when  he  law  the  damiell  pane  away, 
He  left  hifl  ttond,  and  her  ponewd  apaet. 

8pnu.  F.  Q.,  I.  fi,  48. 

Stownd  seems  to  be  pat  for  it  in 
another  instance,  for  the  rhyme's 
sake: 

And  thooe  lixe  knighta.  that  Udiea  champinna, 
And  eke  the  redcroase  knight  ran  to  the  iUmnd, 

/M..III,i.dS. 

That  is,  to  the  place. 
STONE.     Used  for  a  gnn-flint. 

Q.  Where'!  the  ftofM  of  this  piece? 

%8.  The  dmnuner  took  it  out  to  liriit  tobacco. 

B.  and  fl.  1».  QfB.  Ptst,,  r,  1. 

STONE,  the  fool.  Of  this  personage 
little  is  known,  but  from  the  castiga- 
tion  he  received  for  his  too  bold 
sarcasms.  It  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  at  taverns,  doubt- 
less to  divert  the  guests.  The  foolish 
knight,  in  the  Fox,  sir  Politick 
Woold-be,  calls  him  MaM  Stone;  on 
which  oocasion  Mr.  Gifford  denies 
that  MOM  ia  a  contraction  of  master, 
and  refers  it  to  the  Italian  messer. 
But  I  think  he  is  mistaken ;  for  as 
the  word  wteuer  was  never  used  in 
England,  there  is  little  probability  of 
its  being  so  contracted:  besides,  it 
should  have  formed  mess,  not  mass. 
See  Mas.  Poor  Stone  was  whipped 
in  Bridewell  for  saying,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (not 
Northampton)  going  ambassador  to 
Spain,  *' That  there  went  sixty  fools 
into  Spain,  besides  my  lord  aamind, 
and  his  two  sons."  Winwood,  cited 
by  Oifford.  If  he  really  died  about 
the  time  when  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Fox  appeared,  that  was  in  1605,  the 
Tcry  year  after  his  punishment ;  but 
it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
true,  to  be  reported  to  sir  Politick. 

Taitl^  Amm,  the  fool,  ia  dead, 
Aad  they  do  lack  •  tarem  fool  extremely. 

B.  J«mi,  Ar,  ii,  1. 

He  did  not  find  his  calling  so  privi- 


leged, as  it  is  described  in  a  song  in 
that  comedy.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 
STONE,  GEORGE.  A  famous  bear- 
ward,  or  keeper  of  bears ;  from  whom 
also  one  of  his  bears,  famous  for  the 
sport  he  made,  was  named.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  distinguish  the  bear 
from  his  master. 

At  the  banqueting  hooae  windofv. 
When  Med  Whiting  or  Qtmg*  Shtu  were  at  the  ttake. 

B.  Jem.  SiUni  Womua^  iii,  1. 
How  many  doga  do  yon  think  I  had  upon  ane?— ^ 
almoat  aa  many  aa  Q^oy*  SUmt,  the  bear,  three  al 
<»ice.  rwiUm,  iii,  6;  Suppl.,  ii,  591. 

It  seems  that  George  ^ed  about  1610, 
for  in  the  Owle*s  Almanack,  pub- 
lished 1618,  it  is  said. 

Since  that  old  lorall  Kraldier,  Qf0f§9  8Um§t  of  tha 
Beare-garden,  dieo,  8  yearea.  P.  6. 

STONE-BOW,  s.  A  bow  from  which 
stones  might  be  shot,  a  cross-bow. 
Coles  Latinizes  it  by  halista.  Cited 
by  Todd  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
V,  22. 

0,  for  a  ttaiu-how  to  hit  him  in  the  ayal 

lW^JlJV^ii.S. 
Children  wiU  ahortly  take  Ua 
For  a  wall,  and  act  their  ittme-howt  in  hia  forehead. 

B.  and  Fl.  Khtp  «md  no  JT.,  t,  1. 
Whoever  will  hit  the  mark  of  profit,  mnat,  like  thoae 
that  ahoot  with  tlont  howM^  wink  with  one  ere. 

MaritoHt  Jhttek  Couriet, 

fSTOOL-BALL.  A  game  formerly 
popular  amonff  young  women. 

Ay,  and  at  «<ooMaM  too»  air :  I've  great  Inck  at  it. 

MiddUUm,  ToL  iv,  p.  S97. 
Till  which  time,  havinff  dined,  Nansicae, 
With  other  virgina,  dia  at  9U)cl-haUxAa,j, 

Ckmpm,  OdjfM.,  tL 
Some  laaaea  were  at  ilool-Ml  sweating. 
And  to  and  firo  their  balls  were  patting, 
That  longing  youth  might  stand  and  see 
Their  airy  brisk  activity. 

HudUfi  Btdhhui,  1706. 
If  we  have  no  rain  this  month,  it  will  increase  the 
price  of  hotter ;  and  if  we  have  nothing  but  rain,  it 
will  hinder  the  maida  from  plnyinc  at  tUxMoU  on 
Easter  holy-days.  Foot  Bobin^  1716. 

STOOP,  or  STOUP.  A  drinking  vessel, 
cup,  bowl,  or  flagon ;  from  the  Dutch. 
See  Johnson. 

Marian,  I  say,  a  stoop  of  wine.  Twe^k  i^.,  ii,  S. 

Set  me  the  itot^t  of  wine  npon  that  table. 

ifflMl.,  V,  8. 
FlU  's  a  new  itoupe.  B.  and  Fl.  Seontf.  £.,  ii. 

Stoop  is  certainly  meant  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Was  not  thy  ale  the  mightiest  of  the  earth 
In  malt,  and  thy  Mtone  fill'd  like  a  tide? 

Jbid.,  Fbur  FUyt  in  Oui, 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  a  large 
vessel : 

Come,  lientenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here 
without  are  a  bnoe  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would 
fain  have  a  meaanre  to  tne  health  of  the  black 
Othello.  OtkeUo,  ii,  8 

This  stoop  of  wine  was  to  afford  each 
a  measure  oul  of  vl. 
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Also,  a  post  fastened  in  the  earth. 
Ray's  North  Country  Words,  He 
derives  it  from  the  Latin  stupa. 

It  may  be  known ;  hard  by  an  ancient  Mtoopt 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days  decay'd. 

Tancr.  and  Gi*M.,  O.  PL,  ii,  SOI. 

flh  STOOP.  To  lower ;  to  humiliate. 
See  Stoup. 

Shoot,  ahoot,  and  stoop  hie  pride. 

Ckapm.  H.  in  NoeL,  263. 
The  gods  may  stoop  me  by  tne  Greeki. 

Ckapm.  II,  Ti,  407. 

fSTOTIE. 

Were  it  reveil'd,  it  conld  not  be  so  strange 
A  $to^  as  myself  was  to  the  world. 

Bronte**  Queen  and  CcneuihUt  1659. 

STOVER,  «.  Fodder  and  provision  of 
ail  sorts  for  cattle ;  from  Mtovers, 
law-term,  which  is  so  explained  in 
the  law  dictionaries.  Both  are  de- 
rived from  eatouvier,  in  the  old 
French,  defined  by  Roquefort,  '*  Con- 
venance,  ndcessite,  provision  de  tout 
ce  qui  est  necessaire."  Dictionn,  de 
la  Langue  Rom, 

Where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Temp.^  IV,  1. 
And  others  from  their  cars  are  bnsily  about 
To  draw  out  sedge  and  reed,  for  thutch  and  ttoter  fit 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxv,  p.  1158. 
Thresh  barley  as  yet  but  as  need  shall  require. 
Fresh  threshed  for  stover  thy  cattle  desire. 

Tiuser,  November's  Hush. 

STOUND,  s.  Time,  moment,  occasion, 
exigence.  A  Chaucerian  word,  in 
which  author  it  bears  this  sense. 
Stund,  Saxon. 

O  who  is  that,  which  brin^  me  happy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dymg  every  sUmnd. 

Spena.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  88. 
His  legs  could  bear  him  but  a  httle  stound. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xiz,  S8. 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  it  is 
written  stowne: 

When  once  it  felt  the  wheele 
Of  slipper  fortune,  stay  it  might  no  stovant.      P.  440. 

£.  K.  (Spenser's  original  annotator) 
once  explains  mfits: 

And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  carefull  stounds, 
I         That  in  my  carrion  carcass  abounds. 

Sheph.  K'al,  Map,  867. 

Johnson  explains  it  sorrow,  and  gives 
some  passages  that  seems  to  bear  that 
sense;  as  does  also  the  following. 
Spenser  certainly  uses  it  with  great 
latitude. 

Against  whose  power  nor  God  nor  man  can  find 

Defence,  ne  ward  the  danger  of  the  wound. 
But,  beins  hurt,  sceke  to  be  medicin'd 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  stound. 

Colin  Chut,  t.  876. 
So  far'd  it  with  me  in  that  heavy  stound. 

Tancr.  and  Gism.^O.  PL,  ii,199. 

Still  it  seema  that  ciTcumatance  or 


situation  may  fairly  explain  it»  at  in 

the  other  examples. 

[Often  written  Stoukb,  or  Stowki.] 

tHe  ttraii^t  appeeres 
Mustring  his  rorall  hoast,  and  in  that  stomw 
Sends  them  to  ^on,  and  their  hearts  imchecrea. 

twfa^s  IVsH. 

STOUND,  for  stunned. 

So  was  he  stomnd  with  stroke  of  ber  hnse  tsOe. 

Spau.Y  Qn^.B.^ 

\To  STOUP.  To  put  down,  or  to 
lower. 

With  that  fayre  Cinthya  stomps  her  glittcrinf  tayk, 
And  dives  adowne  into  the  occ«n  flood. 

Drayton^s  Skepkerd's  Garimti^  \M. 

STOUR,  or  STOWRE.  Distress,  to- 
mult,  contention.  Johnson,  who 
inserts  the  word,  derives  it  from  the 
Runick  stur,  or  the  Saxon  stearsn, 
to  disturb ;  but  that  word  means  to 
steer :  he  should  have  written  styran, 
or  stiran,  which  do  mean  to  vex  or 
disturb.  It  does  not  occur  in 
Shakespeare,  belonging  properly  to 
an  earlier  period. 

At  which  tad  ttowrtt 
Frompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  the  morlall  chaMS. 

Spfn$.F.q^U,m,ik 
The  famous  badge  Clorinda  na'd  to  bear. 
That  wonts  in  every  warlike  stomr  to  win. 

Fmitf.  nMM.n.S. 
And  after  those  brave  spirits  in  all  those  bakMI 

stowrs. 
That  with  duke  Bobert  went,  against  the  pN|^ 
powers.  Drmjft.  Folfotk.,  xvi,  p^  l»4 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  poetical,  bat 
not  a  colloquial  word  in  those  daji. 

tOr  Belus  son  first  bnilded  floating  bowra. 

To  mate  the  windes  storms  and  the  watets  sterrs 

STRACHY  occurs  only  in  the  followinc 
passage,  which  has  much  exerdiea 
conjectural  ingenuity,  though  apps- 
rently  hitherto  in  vain. 

There  is  example  for  t;  the  lady  of  the  AratAy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

3Wc^M.ii,(. 

After  various  attempts  of  other  oom- 
mentators,  not  worth  reciting,  Mr. 
Steevens  conjectured  that  it  should 
be  read  starchy ^  and  explained  it  to 
mean  the  laundry.  But  no  such 
word  was  ever  seen  in  that  sense; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  it  would 
make  an  apposite  example  of  an 
unequal  match,  which  ia  the  Uung 
required.  Why  the  lady  of  the  laun- 
dry should  be  so  much  aaperior  to 
the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe,  is  far 
from  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  properly 
calls  it  a  desperate  naasaM,  which 
fully  apol(^^  for  hit    aeaptntc^ 
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thoagh  ingeniousy  conjecture.  It 
is  printed  in  the  first  folio  in  italics^ 
as  a  proper  name.  It  has  since  been 
CM>njectured  (by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight) 
to  be  a  further  corruption  of  stratieo; 
which  Menage  certainly  gives,  as  the 
regular  title  of  the  governor  of  Mes- 
sina. Origini,  If  so,  it  will  mean 
the  govemor^s  lady;  and  Illyria  is 
not  far  from  Messina.  Whatever 
becomes  of  the  name  of  Strachy, 
similar  occurrences  were  never  want- 
ing, which  might  be  the  subject  of 
allusion.  R.  Brome  produces  parallel 
instances,  in  the  song  of  a  servant  to 
his  ladv : 

Madam,  Faire  truth  hate  told 
That  queens  of  old 

Have  now  and  then 
Married  with  private  men. 
A  countess  was  no  blusher 

To  wed  her  usher. 

Without  remorse 
A  lady  took  her  horse- 
Keeper  in  wedlock.  New  Jead.,  ir,  1. 

One  of  these  might  be  a  lady  of  the 
strachy.  Such  examples  were  never 
rare.  Lord  Bacon's  daughter  married 
her  gentleman-usher.  Underbill ;  and, 
though  she  was  not  a  countess,  her 
birth  was  noble.  It  is  asked  also  by 
another  dramatist. 

Has  not  a  depn^  married  his  cook-maid  ? 
An  alderman's  widow  one  that  was  her  turn-broach  ? 

B.  MdFl.  Wit  ai  an.  W.,  iii,  1. 

fSTRACT.  Distracted.  See  Stbaught. 

So  I  did.  but  he  came  afterwards  as  one  itnut  and 
besides  himselfe.  TermM  in  English,  1614. 

STRA6E,  8.  Slaughter;  a  Latinism, 
strages,  Latin. 

I  have  not  dreaded  famine,  fire,  nor  strage. 
Their  common  vengeance. 

Webstet'M  App.  /■  Virgimot  act  r. 

STRAIGHTS.  A  cant  name  for  some 
of  the  narrow  alleys  in  London,  for- 
merly frequented  by  profligates. 

Look  into  any  angle  o'  the  town  (the  strtighU,  or  the 
Bermudas)  where  the  quarrelling  lesson  is  read. 

B.  Jon*.  Bartk.  Ftur,  ii,  6. 
Turn  pirates  here  at  laud, 
Ha'  their  Bermudas,  and  their  itraights  i*  th'  Strand. 

Ibid, 

See  Bermudas. 
STRAIN,  the  same  as  atrene.     Descent, 
lineage. 

He  is  of  noble  »trmm.  Much  AUr,  M;  \^ 

See  Johnson.      This  sense,  though 
not  now  in  common  use,  has  been 
preserved  in  poetry,  by  Dryden,  Prior, 
and  others. 
Also  disposition : 


Sir,  you  hare  shown  to-day  your  taliant  ffroiii, 
And  fortune  led  you  well.  K.  Lew,  t,  8. 

To  STRAIN,  V.  n.  Applied  to  the 
flowing  of  a  river. 

The  often  wandering  Wye,  her  passa^s  to  riew. 
As  wantonly  she  Mtraim  in  her  lascivious  course. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  yi,  p.  771. 

So  again : 

But  back  industrious  muse,  obsequiously  to  brine 
Clear  Severn  from  her  source ;  and  tell  now  she  aoth 

strain 
Down  her  delicious  dales.  Ibid.,  p.  776. 

To  STRAIN  COURTESY.  To  use 
ceremony,  to  stand  upon  form. 

You  should  not  need  strain  curtesy  who  should  hate  it 
Sir  John  would  quickly  rid  von  of  that  care. 

Sir  J.  bide.,  i,  9;  Suppl..  ii,  378. 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  ail  atrtAn  courVsy  who  shall  cope  him  first 

Skakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonu,  Suppl.,  i,  447. 
At  the  last,  thouen  long  time  straining  curtesie  who 
should  goe  orer  the  stile. 

Eupi.  and  his  Engl,  K  k  iiL 
But,  like  gossips  neere  a  stile,  they  stand  straining 
eourtene  who  shall  goe  first. 

Taylor,  Water  P.,  Disc,  to  8aU*burjf,  p.  S5  a. 

To  decline  a  thine  civilly : 

Now  since  you  needs  will  hare  me  cause  alledge, 
Why  I  straxne  eurCsie  in  that  cup  to  pledge. 
One  said,  thou  mad'st  that  cup  so  hot  of  spice. 
That  it  had  made  thee  now  a  widower  twice. 

Sir  J.  Haringt.  Epigr.,  ii,  6 

Also  to  hang  back,  or  be  shy,  said  in 
ridicule : 

The  dike  was  drie,  the  bottom  ev*n  and  plaine. 
Both  sides  were  steep,  but  steepest  next  the  towne 

At  this  the  soldiers  eurlesie  do  strains. 
Which  of  them  first  shall  venter  to  go  downe. 

Ibid.,  Ariosto,  xiv,  107. 

STRAINT,  for  pressure,  or  constraint. 

Upon  his  iron  coller  griped  fast, 

Tnat  with  the  «/ratM/  hu  wesand  nidi  he  brast. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  V,  ii,  14 

To  STRAIT,  V.  To  straiten,  to  put 
to  inconvenience,  to  puzzle. 

You  were  slnUted 
For  a  reply.  Winter's  TaU,  b,  8. 

fSTRAKB.  The  hoop  of  a  cart-wheel. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  signify  a 
wheel-rut  in  the  road;  the  fluting 
in  a  pillar  ;  &c. 

Absis,  absidis,  fee  gen.  *  The  stroke  of  a  cart  whele 
wherin  the  spokes  bee  sette.  Sliotes  Dittionarie,lbb9 
At  last,  lighting  into  the  concave  of  a  stroke  made  by 
the  wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  there  my  course  was 
stopp'd.  History  qfFraneion,  1655. 

Furrowes   or  gutters   graven   in   piUers:    hollowe 
crevisses  or  strakes.  Nomenelator, 

t  STR  ALE.    The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

The  straleot  the  eye,  pupula. 

WtituUs'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  278. 

STRAMAZOUN.  A  downright  or 
descending  blow,  in  opposition  to  a 

_  ttaccata,  ftr  4hnMf  r-fr^trrr'  tt  ♦^^  *^ 
school  of  fencing,  from  stramazzone^ 
Italian,  which  is  itself  from  stramaz" 
zare,  to  slay,  or  murder.  The  stra^ 
mazoun  might,  therefore,  be  called 
a  murdering  blow* 
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I  bdng  IdOi  to  take  the  deecDy  edrurtate  fhal  ley 
before  me  of  his  left  side,  made  a  kind  of  itrumMMOiin, 
ran  him  up  to  the  hilts  throuKh  the  doublet.  Sic 

B.  Jotu.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.,  ir,  8. 

The  deBcription  does  not  answer  the 
definition,  hut  that  might  he  intended, 
to  imply  ignorance  in  the  speaker. 
STRAND,  THE,  in  Westminster,  was 
formerly  the  hahitation  of  the  first 
nohility,  containing  Somerset-house, 
Leicester,  afterwards  Essex-house, 
Arundel-house,  the  Savoy;  Cecil, 
Bedford,  York,  and  Durham  houses, 
all  palaces  of  princes,  bi»hops,  or 
noblemen.     So  Sylvester: 

Heer  to  the  Thames-ward,  all  along  the  Strandt 
The  stately  houses  of  the  nobles  stnnd. 

2)11  B*r/.,  Ill,  ii,  2. 

The  only  remaining  representative  of 
this  magnificent  line  of  inhabitants,  is 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  whose 
superb  palace  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval,  a 
cell  to  the  priory  and  convent  of 
Rounceval  (Roncevalles)  in  Spanish 
Navarre.  The  inconceivable  increase 
of  building  has  been  continually 
driving  the  nobility  further  west,  in 
quest  of  fresher  air,  and  freer  space  ; 
but  still  pursued  by  growing  streets, 
and  multiplying  inhabitants. 
STRANGE,  a.  Unacquainted  with  the 
place,  as  a  foreigner ;  also  coy,  or 
shy. 

Beseech  you,  sir^ 
Desire  my  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him, 
He's  strangt mnt\  peevish.  Cjfmh.,  i,  7. 

And  1  am  soroethinK  curious,  being  ilnrngt^ 
To  have  them  in  vat  stowafre.  Ibid, 

Trust  me  I  was  itrangr,  in  the  nice  timorous  temper 
of  a  maid.  Mmtch  at  Atid*,,  O.  PI.,  rii,  401. 

fSTRAPPLED.  Entangled.  Chapman's 
Homer,  11, y  xvi,  438. 

STRAUGHT,  for  distraught.  Dis- 
tracted, crazed. 

He  seemed  rather  to  bee  a  man  $trmight  and  bonnde 
with  chaynes,  than  lyke  one  that  hnd  hys  wittes  and 
undrrsta'ndynge.  Painter't  Pal.  ^ Pleas.,  ii,  T  3. 

So  as  being  now  slravphi  of  niinde,  desperate,  and  a 
yerie  foole,  he  g^th,  bee. 

Scot*s  Diseov.  o/lfitcker.,  L  8  b 

Also  for  stretched,  as  used  by  Chsucer : 

Striking  me  down  on  the  place  where  yet  I  lie 
Mtraugkt.  SkeUom's  Don  Qmx. 

See  T.  J. 
To  STRAW,  V,  Now  made  strew,  or 
strow;  but  straw  has  been  thought 
nearest  to  the  etymology,  strawan, 
Gothic.  But  the  Saxon  will  autho« 
rise  strew,  and  the  Danish  straw  i 
strew,  however,  Uaa  pi^NvAed.    &tx%^ 


occiirt  aerenl  timM  in  the  aitlwiiwd 
▼ersion  of  the  Scriptaret;  b«i  aot 
there  only.  See  T.  J.  Janioa  prcfin 
it.  Shakespeare  has  o*er~4irmm*d,  fat 
strew'd  over: 
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The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  4 
With  sweets.     Fenns  and  Jdonig,  MmJ.  AypL,  i,  ^ 
tSome  itrmt^d  the  way  with  flowen, 

1*9 


STREAVE.    Seems  to  be  uaed  for  stay, 

in  the  following  passage : 

Why  did  he  counterfeit  his  prince's  bsad, 

of  ( 


Yta  some  tirtam  lordship 

£ba.JM,T,L 

+STREINABLE.    Violent. 

It  chaunced  that  a  Portingale  ahippe  wus  iofm  ad 
drowned  by  force  of  a  slrtfrntmUa  tempeat,  mmn  w/B 
the  shoore  of  one  of  the  Sooitish  isles. 
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fSTREINE.    The  vivifying  portioo  rf 
an  egg. 

If  you  shall  perceive  the  tonicle  aslratnee  to  lelHi 
and  broken,  you  shall  then  take  z^  sCrvsiM*  if  As 
new  laid  egges  of  white  hens,  aad  pot  thea  ii  a 
mortar.  Barrongk's  Matkod  ^Fkgnek,  UM. 

STRENE.    Descent,  lineage;  aappoMd 
from  strynd,  Saxon. 

Sate  goodW  Temperannce  in  gameats  dcas. 
And  sscrea  Bevereaoe  yborae  of  heavealy 
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iSpi«.F.g,v.ii.si 
80  also  in  VI,  vi,  9. 
Bat  Spenser  also  ases  strain,  which 
he  altered  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme.    See  Strain. 

Sprung  of  the  aundent  atoda  of  priaees  §hakt 

oid^vr.wLn. 
To  STRENGTH,  v.,  for  to  streDgtben. 

Wlioae  happy  ordered  nine  moat  fertile  nesdcs 
Plenty  of  miriity  nurits,  to  Uremmik  bis  stats. 

fSTREWINGS.     A  participle  used  ss 

a  substantive    in  Cyrabelinei  iv,  2; 

**str swings  fittest  for  graves.'* 
fSTRICKLE,  or    STRICKLBB.     An 

instrument  for  levelling   com*  &c., 

in  the  measuring. 

The  striekUr  is  a  th&g  that  goes  aloBf  wilk  tbe 
measure,  which  is  a  stnught  board  with  a  staie  Ixed 
in  the  side,  to  draw  over  cons  in  measoretaf,  that  it 
exceed  not  the  height  of  the  measure.  WCeh  aea* 
sureing  is  termed  wood  mndwood. 

BsndU  Holmt'i  Jend.  cfArwmf,  p.  SS7. 
A  itritekill :  a  ttnekt :  a  long  and  round  peece  cir  wood 
like  a  rolling  pinne,  (with  us  it  is  iatf)  wherewith 
measures  are  niade  eren.  fftrntmeJatcr 

To  STRIKE.    To  take  money,  whether 
forcibly  or  by  frand  ;  or  borrowing. 

I  must  borrow  Money, 
And  Uiat  BOBS  esU  s  eIriJKiy. 

8UH^,a€ma.armk9. 
The  cutting  s  poeksl;  or  pkkiiig  •  pvne,  n  csHed 
striking,  Qrwmradwi  ^fCmsftattk. 

The  expression  is  not  ^i— im»i^  to 
one  which  oecort  in  Litm  t 

POnrA  satoa  Gels 
■till  ■■iiniL  Bfcj  tWi  IMMWtl 
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To  blast  or  affect  by  sudden  and 
secret  inflaence,  as  the  planets  were 
supposed  to  have  power  to  do : 

Tlie  nights  are  wholeioiiie;  then  no  planets  $trUtt, 

Hence  planet-atruek. 
ITBIKE  ME  LUCK.  A  familiar  phrase, 
which  seems    to    have   arisen    from 
striking  a  bargain,  and  giring  earnest 
upon  it. 

T.  L.  Come,  ttrik*  vu  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw 
the  writings.    M.  There's  a  God's-penny  for  thee. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Scornful  L.,  act  iL 
Bnt  if  that's  all  yon  stand  upon. 
Here,  itrik*  m»  luckf  it  shall  be  done. 

Hudiy,,  n.  i,  639. 

That  is,  here,  conclude  the  bargain, 
and  it  shall  be  done. 
ITRIN6ER,  «.  A  person  who  made 
strings  for  bows.  Thus  three  distinct 
artists  were  employed  to  furnish  out 
that  simple  instrument :  the  baioyer, 
who  made  the  bows;  the  Jletcher, 
who  made  the  arrows;  and  the 
stringer^  who  made  the  strings.  All 
three  have  remained  in  use  as  family 
names.  The  importance  of  a  good 
stringer  is  well  described  by  Ascham  : 

Bnt  herein  you  must  be  content  to  pat  yonr  tmst  in 
honest  strinaen.  And  sarelye  stringers  onght  more 
diligentlye  to  be  loked  upon  by  the  oflleers,  than 


eyther  bowyer  or  fletcher,  oecanse  th^  mar  deceyve 
a  simple  man  the  more  easelyer.  An  ill  etringe 
breaketh  many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thinge  haue 


■o  manye.  In  warre,  if  a  stringe  breake,  the  man  is 
lost,  and  is  no  man,  for  his  weapon  is  gone,  and 
altboiiKh  k4  km9e  two  stringespnt  on  at  onee,  yet  he 
■hall  Mve  small  leasare,  and  ^esse  roome  to  bende 
his  bowe;  therefore,  God  send  ns  good  stringers^ 
both  for  wanre  and  peace.  Now  what  a  stringe 
ought  to  be  made  on,  whether  of  good  hempe,  as  they 
do  now  adayea,  or  of  flaxe,  or  of  ailke,  I  leave  that  to 
the  Jttdgemait  of  stringers,  of  whom  we  must  buy 
them.  JsekoMt  Toxofk.,  p.  1S9,  &c. 

In  the  following  example  it  is  used 
for  a  libertine,  with  as  much  attention 
to  propriety  as  the  slip-slop  character 
of  the  speaker  required : 

A  whoreson  tyrant,  hath  beene  an  old  stringer  in  his 
days,  I  warrant.  B.  jr  FL  Knight  ofh.  P.,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  the  dame  means  etriker, 
which  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

That,  if  the  sign  deceive  me  not,  in  time. 
Will  prove  a  notable  striker^  like  his  father. 

Mass.  Unnai.  CcmJk.,  iv,  9. 

BTBIPE,  9.     Seems  to    be   used    by 
Browne  for  strain,  or  measure. 

I  aball  goe  on;  and  Ifavt.  indilPring  strif0, 
Tba  floMUcod'k  meeeh  taui  tana  on  oaten  pipa. 

JH/.PM/.,I,iL 

He  then  goes  on  in  eight-syllable 
▼erse. 
STBlviuNO,  or  STBIVBUNO.    The 


old  name  for  the  town  and  county  of 

Stirling,  in  Scotland. 

Strtnling,  who  aiege  onr  rescne  crav'd,  can  tdl 
EnglantTs  misfortune  in  that  haplesse  fight. 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  710. 
others  (more  unlikely)  of  being  ooynea  at  5/nM/ia, 
or  Starling,  a  town  in  Scotland.  Stowe's  London^  p.  43. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  origin  of  ster- 
ling money. 

It  [Lennox]  is  parted  from  Sterling  or  StriteUngmiih. 
the  mountains.  SaltonstaWs  Mereator,  p.  76. 

STROKE.  To  bear,  or  have  a  stroke: 
to  bear  sway,  to  have  force,  or 
influence.  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  says,  that  he  does  not 
find  this  sense  explained  in  any  glos- 
sary ;  but  Johnson  has  it  in  the  eighth 
sense  of  the  word  stroke.  See  John- 
son.    It  is  not  so  used  at  present. 

Where  money  heareth  all  the  stroke^  it  ii  hard,  and 
almost  impossible,  that  the  weal-publio  may  Justly  be 
governed,  and  prosperously  flourish. 

Mortis  Utopia,  Oibdin's  ed..  voL  i,  p.  130. 
But,  sfar,  to  tell  vou  the  plain  truth,  oount  Gondomar 
at  that  time  kai  a  great  stroke  in  our  court,  because 
there  was  more  thui  a  mere  overture  of  a  matdi  with 
Spam.  HomMs  Utters,  ii.  Let.  61. 

To  have  a  prevalence : 

There  is,  besides  these  subdialectt— another  speech 
thnt  hath  a  great  stroke  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  called 
Franoo.  Ikid.,  Let.  69. 

STROREB,  e.  A  flatterer,  metopho- 
rically;  so  used  by  Jonson.  To 
claw,  and  stroke  the  person  they 
courted,  was  commonly  attribated  to 

sycophants. 

Bame  Polish, 
My  lady's  stroker,  Magn,  Ladg,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Oifibrd    says  that  Jonson  often 
uses  it  in  that  sense,  bnt  I  haye  not 
noted  the  instances. 
fSTROOK.     A  common  form  of  the 
pret.  struck. 

To  all  degrees  that  serv'd  him  every  one, 
His  libenlitv  excepted  none. 
And  though  oase  Envy  often  at  him  strooke. 
His  fortitude  was  like  a  rocke  unshooke. 

Trior's  Workes,  1630. 

fSTROOT.    To  strut.     See  SxaouT. 

STROSSERS.  Thought  to  be  a  mis- 
print for  trosscrs  in  Hen.  V,  iii,  7. 
In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  it  is  corrupted 
into  stroucee : 

Prithee,  lord  Stradge,  let  me  have  mine  own  cloaths, 
my  stromces  there.  Part  I,  v,  11. 

Both  mean  the  same,  namely,  what 
are  now  called  trowsers.  We  have  it, 
however,  undoubtedly,  in  another 
place,  where  its  meaning  is  not 
clear: 

The  Italian  dote  fiirotMr,  nor  the  Trench  standing 
collar.  J>9ck.  OnVs  Homh.,  p.  40,  repr. 

Probably  siroeter  waa   onl)   «^  ^nt* 
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rnptioQ  of  trosser^  which  U  clearly  the 
same  as  trowaer, 
STROUT,  8.    A  strut.    Coles  acknow- 
ledges  the  word,  hoth  as  yerb  and 
substantive. 

Carl  ap  yonr  hair,  walk  with  the  beit  strouti  Toa'can. 

Mi*,  of  Inf.  Mart.,  0.  PL,  ▼,  76. 

To  STROUT.    To  strut. 

They  were  passing  pompoos  in  their  gestures,  for 
they  stroutea  up  ana  down  the  rally  as  proudly  as 
though  they  had  there  appointed  to  act  some  de- 

Serat  combat.        Greenest  Qt*ip,  Harl  Miic.,  v,  398. 
ustachooi  Mtrouting  long,  and  chin  close  share. 

Fairf.  TVimo,  ix,  8. 
The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only  silke, 
That  makes  each  xM.tX9trout  abundantly  with  milke. 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  ziii,  cited  by  Johnson. 

So  the  original  edition  ;  but  in  the 
reprint  of  1753,  octavo,  it  is  made 
strut.     See  p.  924. 

tEren  as  a  peacock,  prickt  with  lores  desire. 
To  woo  his  mistress,  $tnnot%ng  stately  by  her. 

Du  Bartat. 
tHe  was  stroutittg  in  his  galleries,  and  thought  what 
sinne  should  be  next.  Smith's  Sermotu,  1609. 

STROW,  a.  Loose,  scattered ;  from  to 
atrow,  which  was  often  used  for  strew. 
See  Johnson. 

NaT,  where  the  grass. 
Too  straw  fur  fodder,  and  too  rank  for  food. 
Would  generate  more  fatal  maladies. 

LadyAUM.,J)4h. 

fSTROWESS.  Possibly  a  misprint  for 
prowess. 

Of  her  [Zenobia*s]  rare  ehastitie  (as  who  never  eom> 
panibd  with  her  husband  but  for  procreation),  of  lier 
magnificent  estate,  her  martiall  strowessSf  beautie, 
eloquence,  skill  in  languages. 

HolkuuTs  Anm,  Maresl,  1809. 

STRUCK,  or  STRICKEN  IN  YEARS. 
Both  meant  as  the  participle  of  strike ; 
advanced  in,  or,  rather,  affected  by, 
years.  As  a  tree  is  said  to  be  struck, 
which  has  some  of  its  branches 
withered  through  age.  Johnson  says, 
I  know  not  how  the  phrase  could 
originate. 

We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struct  in  years.  Bieh.  iI7,  i,  1. 

It  is  often  used  by  the  translators  of 
the  Bible : 

Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken 
im  age.  Qenes.,  xriii,  11. 

See  also  xxiv,  1 ;  Josb.,  xiii,  1,  &c. 
Well^  in  these  pbrases,  must  stand 
for  mueh. 
8TRUMPHUSHER,  «.  Perbaps,  an 
usher  to  strumpets ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
guess,  as  I  have  not  seen  any  other 
instance  of  the  word. 

Ha  fa  bawd]  lives  at  all  distance!  and  postuM,  one 
wJkiie  tapiker  or  toibteoo-iitiajBr,  oUwxwiiA  Ummif 


hnskerj  nmr  Imflier.  then  eonn,  -w— ^,.. 
of  the  house;  yet  all  this  while  togat,  ti 
pimpe.  LtsUon's  Leeumrett 

STUCK.  A  corruption  of  stock 
abbreviated  from  stockado  ;  an 
in  fencing.  See  Stock,  and  Sto< 

I  had  a  pan  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  ai 
he  gires  me  the  stttck  in  with  such  a  mwt 
that  it  is  ineritable.  JMfti 

The  same  is  doubtless  intended 
following  passage,  where  stuch 
reading  both  of  the  first  quai 
folio. 

I'll  hare  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  wbereon  but  sippi 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  renom'd  stuck. 
Our  pu^ose  may  hold  there.  Hi 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  this  is 
as  an  example  of  the  word  tuck 
this  is  not  warrantable.  He  fir 
jectured  that  it  ought  to  be  fiM 
then  cited  it  as  an  example  c 
word.  It  was  not  till  the  fonrt 
edition,  that  the  word  tucke  cr 
which  certainly  would  make 
venient  sense,  being  fully  autl 
as  a  name  for  a  rapier.  But  <« 
also  sense,  and  has  the  suppor 
the  early  editions.  Stuck,  for 
however,  has  been  found  hither! 
in  these  two  examples;  9tocA 
frequently. 
fSTUDDLI^S.  Some  sort  of  w< 
implemenU. 

Each  plies  his  worke,  one  cards,  another  spo 
One  to  the  studdUs  goes,  the  next  becins 
To  ravell  for  new  wrfte,  thus  none  delay. 
But  make  their  webbe-up,  'gainst  each  marl 

BraitJkmmU's  S 

STULPES.  Qu.?  poste,  stum 
something  of  that  kind. 

Bridgewarde-within.  so  called  of  London  biid 
bridge  is  a  principal!  parte  of  that  wanle,  ai 
neth  at  the  stulpes  on  the  south  ende  by  Sou 


8u;. 


Stoves  Lorn 


This  word  is  repeated  in  the  imi 
edition  by  Stowe  himselfe,  and 
by  his  continuator  Strype,  but  m 
any  intimation  of  its  meaning. 
STUM,  s.    Strong  new  wine,  u 
give  strength  and  spirit  to  n 
vapid ;  supposed  to  be  contracte 
mustum,   Latin.      Coles  rend 
**mustum  validissimum  dolio 
circulis    munito    infartum,*' 
throws  light  on  the  mode  of  k 
it. 

Let  oar  winei^  without  miitv*  or  «lni,  bo 
B,  Jams,  MtOmfsr  tk»  Ttm 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  word  ii 
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Iete»  but  certaiDly  it  occurs  very 
seldom.  It  is  in  Hudibras.  See 
Johnson. 

iCli.  A  vengeance  on  him,  are  these  hit  triekif  he*l 
make  more  work  for  lurgeons  if  he  hold  on,  then 
brmndee  irine  with  Dutchmen  in  their  kirmessei ;  or 
sium  in  taverns  with  quarrelioroe  Englishmen. 
.  Fleeknoe's  Brmiitia,  1661. 

VrUPE,  9,  A  pledget  dipped  in  some 
healing  liquor  warm,  and  applied  to 
a  wound;  from  stupa,  flax,  or  tow^ 
of  which  it  was  made.  I  know  not 
whether  still  in  use,  as  a  technical 
word. 

Leave  crying,  and  1*11  tell  you ; 
And  get  your  plaisters,  and  your  warm  slttpes  ready. 

B.  S'  ^-  Lover^s  Prooratt  i,  S. 

|«TUPENDIOUS.     Stupendous. 

Judge  yon  then  of  the  itupendious  valour  and  prowess 
of  the  Palatine.  The  Pagan  Prince^  1690. 

H5TUPIDI0US.     Stupid. 

And  yon  hrave  modeme  poets,  whose  sweet  lines. 
All  heav'nly,  earthly,  harmony  combines, 
€2an  you,  O  can  vonr  senses  be  itupidious, 
And  tee  yonr  selves  abused  thus  perfidious. 

Taylor's  Worket,  \Wk 

b  STUT,  V.  To  stutter;  originally 
sioty  from  BtotterHy  German.  It  is  in 
Withals'  Little  Dictionarie,  *'  to  stui, 
to  stammer,  balbutio."  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham  has  it  in  his  Glossary  of  Cheshire 
words,  as  still  used  in  that  county. 

Nay,  he  hath  Albano*s  imperfection  too. 
And  stnts  when  he  is  vehemently  mov'd. 

ManUm**  What  you  tnll,  act  i ;  Jne.  Dr.,  ii,  216. 
Som  howl,  torn  halloo,  some  do  stmt  and  strain. 

Syh.  Dm  Bart.,  p.  25S. 

Such  is  the  line  which  Allot  falsely 
printed,  spoiling  the  verse : 

Some  howie  and  cry,  and  some  itut  and  straine. 

In  the  reprint  of  Allot,  the  annotator 
■ays,  "perhaps  for  stutter;*'  but  the 
word  was  equally  in  use. 
Sb  STY.  To  ascend;  from  stiffan, 
Saxon.  Jortin  says,  that  atee  is  a 
ladder  in  the  north .  Rem.  on  Spenser. 
Ray  also  has  it. 

That  was  ambition,  rash  deaire  to  «/y, 
And  every  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

Sp€iu.I<q.,U,m,4A. 
Tet  love  can  higher  «/i« 
Than  reason's  reach,  and  oft  hath  wonders  done. 

Ibid.,  111.  ii,  86. 

To  stey  is  used  for  to  ascend,  by 
Chaucer;  and  steyre^  now  stair,  is 
made  from  it;  and  Gower  is  also 
quoted  by  Warton.  But  it  is  not 
found  in  later  poetry. 
8TY9  9.  A  pimple  growing  on  the  eye- 
lid ;  from  the  same  Saxon  word  as  to 
styt  in  the  sense  of  to  ascend.  There 
waa  a  fiaDcy  that  a  piece  of  gold 


applied  to  the  eye,  would  cure  this 
complaint. 

I  have  a  tty  here,  Chilax. 
Cki.  I  have  no  gold  to  core  it,  not  apenny. 

B.  and  Fl.  Mad  Lot.,  t,  i. 
There  is  a  ttit  grown  o'er  the  eye  o'  th'  Bull, 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 
An.  Put  a  gold  ring  in  's  nose,  and  that  will  cure  him. 

Ibid.,  Elder  Bro.,  ii,  4. 

fSUBALTERNATELY.    By  turns. 

Like  as  i'  th'  sea,  when  stAaUematelv 
Mow  on  each  other,  billows  backwara  msh. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

SUBDUEMENT,  s.  Defeat;  a  word 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  and  used  by 
him  only  once.  Its  meaning  is  ob- 
vious. 

I  have  seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  iubduement*. 

Tro.  and  Crest.,  It,  S. 

fSUBMISS.     Low;  submissive. 

And  thns  th'  old  Hebrew  muttering  gan  to  speak^ 
In  snbmist  voyce,  that  Isaac  might  not  hear 
His  bitter  grief,  that  he  nnfoldeth  beer.  Du  Bartas, 
AfBnity  is  happy,  where  cosins  and  nephewes  are  well 
bred,  and  lande  consorts;  sisters  are  modest  and 
graaons  maidens;  brothers  are  natnrall  and  indi- 
vidoall  fricaids  ;  children  obedient  and  pleasing  to 
thehr  parents;  wives  are  vertnous  and  tmkmiut  to 
their  finsbands,  and  wise  and  careful  to  goveme  their 
hoosholda.       JSic*  CabimtfumUkad  wUh  VarUtie  qf 

BsctUent  Discriptions,  1616. 
A  eowtier  Idnd  in  speech,  enrst  in  condition, 
landing  his  faults  oould  be  no  longer  hidden. 
Came  to  his  friend  to  clear  his  bad  suspition. 
And  fearing  least  he  should  be  more  then  chidden. 
Pell  to  flatt'rina,  and  most  base  submission. 
Vowing  to  kiss  nis  foot  if  he  were  bidden. 

My  foot,  said  be?  nay  that  were  too  aubmiue; 

Yun  three  foot  higher  well  deserve  to  kiss. 

WitU  Recreations,  1664. 

To  SUBSCRIBE.     To  yield,  or  submit. 

Por  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 

To  tender  objects.  Ibid.,  iv,  5. 

As  1  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  4. 

Marlow  has  been  quoted  for  a  like 
use  of  the  word : 


Subscribe  to  his  desires. 


ImsVs  Dominion, 


It  is  very  doubtful  whether  subscribe 
should  be  read  in  the  following  lines : 

Kent  banish'd  thus !  and  Prance  in  choler  parted  I 
And  the  king  gone  to-uight  I  subscrib'd  his  power  I 
Confined  to  exhibition.  Lear,  i,  2. 

The  folio  has  prescribed,  which  better 
suits  the  passage.  All  the  rest  are 
acts  done  against  the  king.  To  sub» 
scribe,  submit,  or  yield  up  his  power, 
must  have  been  his  own  act ;  but  his 
power  prescribed,  limited,  circum- 
scribed, suits  with  all  the  rest,  as 
done  injuriously  to  him,  and  therefore 
should  seem  to  be  the  right  reading. 
SUBSCRIPTION,  «.  Obedience,  sub- 
mission. 

I  never  gave  yon  kingdom,  call'd  yoa  children, 

Yoa  owe  me  no  subsaipUon,  htnx  ^Ki^V 
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f SUBTILIATBD.  Rendered  verysubtle. 

But  our  Saviours  bleued  disciples  were  but  grosta 
capita  to  our  subtiliated,  sublimated  new  spirits  of 
the  SortwD.     Ikelaralum  qf  Popish  Impotiur«St  IW&. 

SUBTLE,  a.,  Beems  to  have  been  used 
occaBionally  for  smooth.  It  was,  per- 
haps, a  term  particularly  used  by 
bowlers,  to  express  a  fine  smooth 
green. 

Nay,  lometimet. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  suhtU  ground, 
1  have  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Cofiol.t  t,  8. 

Johnson  explains  it  deceitful,  meaning 
difficult  {Subtle,  5),  but  the  next  in- 
stance disproves  it. 

Upon  Titvus  breast,  that,  for  six  of  the  nine  acrea,  is 
counted  the  /ni/ief^  bowling  ground  in  all  Tartar^. 

B.  J<m».  Cklortdia. 

Jonson  has  twice  applied  this  epithet 
to  lips,  but  in  what  sense  is  not  clear ; 
perhaps  in  that  of  practised  or  skilful. 

tSUBTLE.  Fine,  thin.  The  Lat.  sub- 
tilia.  Applied  by  Chapman,  U.,  ix, 
629,  to  flax. 

SUBURBS.  The  general  resort  of  dis- 
orderly persons  in  fortified  towns, 
and  in  London  also.  See  the  note 
on  the  following  passage. 

All  bouses  in  the  nAufU  of  Vienna  must  be  pluck'd 
down.  Meat,  for  Meas.^  i,  2. 

We  find  in  the  classics,  that  it  was 
the  same  in  ancient  times. 
See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieut.,  i,  1 ;  Massinger's 
Emperor  of  the  East,  where  the 
Mignion  of  the  Suburbs  is  a  prominent 
character  (act  i,  sc.  2)  ;  and  various 
other  passages  in  all  our  old  drama- 
tists. This  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  question  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  in 
Julius  Caesar : 

Dwell  I  but  in  the  tuJmrU 
Of  thy  good  pleasure  ? 

Which  she  immediately  follows  up,  by 
adding, 

If  it  be  so, 
Portia  is  Brutus*  harlot,  not  his  wife.       Act  ii,  w.  1. 

Jonson  has  the  expression  of  a  "^6- 
urb  humour,"  for  a  low,  dissolute  one. 
Ev,  M,  in  his  H,  In  the  suburbs  also, 
the  citizens  had  their  gardens' and 
banqueting  houses,  where,  unless 
they  are  much  slandered,  many  in- 
trigues were  carried  on. 

Come,  we'll  dine  together,  after  walk  abroad 
Unto  mv  gtAeri  garaen ;  where,  if  thoa'lt  hear, 
111  read  my  heart  to  thee. 

Bailejf'a  New  WoHder,  act  i;  Amc  Dr,,  r,  867. 

See  OAansN-HouaB. 


fTo  SUCGEASE.    To  put  an  ei 
Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Surcbai 

Came  to  us  as  our  fire  began  to  smotlier. 
Throwing  some  faggots  one  way,  some  aaathi 
And  in  the  kings  name  did  first  ncake  the  pi 
Commanding  that  our  boiifire  should  jttwmi 

Ikmtor't  Wofi 

tSUCCENTOR.     An  inciter. 

And  Paulus  all  the  whiles  was  the  pronftar 
em/or  of  these  cruell  enterlndes. 

HoOamd's  Amwdmrntt  Mart 

SUCKE,  «.,  for  iuice,  or  moisture 

The  torce  whereof  pearceth  the  tmeke  ai 
rmarrow]  within  my  bones.  Palae*^Pim». 
Tske  the  tueke  or  juice  of  a  radish  root. 

Ward,  cited  bj  < 

SUCKER.     In  allusion  to  rabbit, 
had  been  just  mentioned.  SeeRi 

SUCKER. 

0.  I  promise  you,  not  a  house^rabbit,  air. 
K.  No  eudur  of  them  aU. 

B.  and  FL  Wit  mi  an,  i 

SUCRETS,  s.     Dried  sweet-mea 
sugar-plums ;  that  which  is  sud 

Chests  of  refined  sn^  severally. 

Ten  tun  of  Tunis  wine,  euckety  sweet  dnw. 

Old  Tawung  of  Shrew,  <  P 
And,  in  some  six-days'  journey ,  does  consaai 
Ten  pounds  in  euckets,  and  in  Indian  fame. 

Draft.  Moame 
Bring  hither  eueiets,  candied  delicsitea. 
We'll  taste  some  sweetmeats,  gaUanta.  ere  w 

jiHtan,  and  MeOdt 
Why  here's  an  old  wench  would  trot  into  a  hi 
For  some  dry  socket,  or  a  oolt  in  marcfapaBc. 
MiidUt.  Worn.  bewH^ 
fThe  one  well  fild  with  euekets.  and  sweet  Be 
the  other  with  wine,  upon  which  this  devoi 
did  fast  with  xealous  meditation. 

Toflor't  Wori 
tin  the  third  eourse  were  tarts,  custards,  sb 
tines.  In  the  fourth,  all  manner  of  raw  fh 
the  fifth,  confects  and  tuckets. 

Bittary  cfl\ra»ek 

fSUCK-SPIGGOT.     A  drunkard. 

EbrioBUS A  dronkard  *.  a  sneksptfoet : 

drinker.  JVoa 

tin  the  SUDS.     In  distress. 

The  lord  Coke  is  left  tJi  the  suds,  but  sure  i< 
doing,  according  to  the  old  saying,  Perdoe  % 
Jupiter  prius  dementat.  Lett^  dot 

Now  land  is  sold,  and  money  gone  in  goods, 
He  cals  out,  Andrew,  I  am  tn  /A«  smddts. 

Good  Newes  amd  Bad  Keu 

To  SUE,  r.    To  follow ;  suivre,  Fi 

But  while  I,  snit^  this  so  good  snccesse. 
Laid  siege  to  Orliaunce  on  the  river's  side. 

JfwT.Jf^y 

See  Johnson  (3,  Sue). 
fSUET,  prov.    ••  There  must  be  s 

well  as  oatmeal  to  make  a  pud( 

Howell,  1659. 
SUOAR  OF  BARBART.      The 

sugar  was  formerly  supposed 

brought  from    Barbary,   befor 

trade  of  the  West  Indies  was 

established. 

Mer.  Or  If  foa  want  Am  nyw.  Ih  b«t  waA 
Gosw.  No,  I  can  aend  to  Bar^mf;  tkoae  pco 
Tlial  Bovw  jflt  kaev  (kith,  bav«  Boblar  fread 

9.dmd  fk  B^gpm'g  Mt 
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A  schoolboy,  trying  to  coax  his  mas- 
ter, calls  him, 

kh  sweet,  honey,  BarUry  nuar,  tweet  master. 

MartUm't  What  you  Witt,  act  ii 

SUGAR  -  CANDIAN.  Sugar-candy ; 
whether  the  unasaal  termination  was 
formed  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  with 
soveraiffne,  or  was  thought  more 
proper  in  itself,  I  cannot  say. 

If  not  a  dram  me  of  triacle  Boreraigne, 
Or  aoua-ritc,  or  tugar-candiaHy 
Nor  kit  chin  cordiafle  can  it  remedie. 

HaWt  Sai.,ll,iy. 

To  SUGGEST.    To  tempt. 

There's  my  purse;  I  give  thee  not  this  to  auggett 
thee  from  thy  master's  service. 

AWi  Well  that  S.  W.,  ir,  6. 
O  tweet  ngguting  lore  t  if  thoa  hast  sinn'd 
Teach  me  thy  tempted  subject  to  excuse  it. 

Two  Gent,  of  F.,  ii,  6. 

SUGGESTION,  «.  TempUtion,  seduc- 
tion. 

For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  tuggeitum  as  a  cat  laps  milk. 

Temput,  ii,  1. 

Also  for  crafty  device  : 

One.  that  by  iuggutUm 
T^'d  all  the  kingdom.  Hen.  fUl,  !▼>  8- 

Holinshed  had  said,  whom  Shake- 
speare copied. 

By  craftie  mggettioH  got  into  his  hand  innumerable 
treasure.  P.  933,  edit.  1587. 

8U1ST, «.     An  egotist ;  or,  rather,  what 
•    theologians  call  a  self-seeker.     Whe- 
ther   peculiar    to    the    author    here 
.    quotea,  or  not,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

A  man  with  more  liberty  might  be  debtor  to  the  Jew 
of  Malta,  than  owe  for  curtesies  to  this  schisniaticall 
suitt,  that  baitct  with  lesser  fsvours  to  angle  for 
greater.  R.  Wkitloek'i  ZooUmia,  p.  369. 

The  whole  section  is  entitled,  "  The 
grand  Schisniatick,  or  the  Suiat 
Anatomized."  The  section  extends 
from  p.  357  to  p.  383,  and  concludes 
thus: 

In  short  a  suitt,  and  selfe-pTCjector  (so  far  as  known) 
it  one  the  world  would  not  care  how  soon  he  were 
gone;  and  when  gone,  one  that  Heaven  will  nerer 
rrcrive ;  for  thither  I  am  sure  he  cometh  not.  that 
would  (like  him)  go  thither  alone.  P.  883. 

8UICISM,  9,  Used  hy  the  same  author 
for  the  acts  or  character  of  a  Suist, 
as  ahore  described.  The  opposite  to 
self-denial. 

Bat  hit  imVtMM  waa  to  grosse,  that  anr  of  Ahab's 
relations  (whom  he  made  run  out  of  all  they  had) 
might  read  it.  Ihid. 

A  SUIT,  «.  A  petition  or  request 
made  to  a  prince  or  statesman. 
Though  we  still  use  the  word  in 
many  kindred  senses,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  now  use  it  absolutely  for  a 
petition,  as  in  these  paaaagea. 


Sometimei  the  gallopt  o'er  a  oourtier't  note. 
And  then  he  drnmt  of  tmelling  out  a  auxt. 

Rom.  #■  Jm/.,  i.  4. 

We  should  sav  it  thus  of  a  law-suit, 
but  not  of  a  court  solicitation,  which 
led  to  the  alteration,  in  some  editions, 
to  lawyer's  nose,  instead  of  courtier's; 
but  the  old  editions  have  courtier* s, 
which  Warburton,  therefore,  very 
properly  restored. 

F.  If  you're  a  suit,  shew  water,  I  am  blind  else. 
ji.  A  nit,  yet  of  a  nature  not  to  prove 
The  quarry  that  you  hawk  for. 

Most.  Mead  of  Eon.,  i,  1. 

Because  the  court  suits  were  invaria- 
bly accompanied  by  bribery.  Hence 
the  following  term. 
SUIT-BROKER,  s.  One  who  made  a 
regular  trade  of  obtaining  favours  for 
court  petitioners. 

A  suit-broker  in  court.  He  has  the  wont 
Report,  among  Kood  men,  I  ever  heard  of, 
For  bribery  andeztortkm.  lUd.,  ii,  8. 

SUITOR,  s.  A  person  who  had  a 
petition  to  urge  at  court,  one  who 
sought  places  or  favoura. 

Ii.  I  am  a  woeful  ndtor  to  your  hooour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me.    Ang.  Well,  whafa 
your  suit.  Meea.  for  Meae.,  ii,  S. 

They  say  poor  niton  hare  strong  breaths ;  they  shall 
know  we  have  strong  arms  too.  Coriot.,  i,  1. 

You  mndies  o'  the  court  cannot  take  breath. 
Nor  orenth  in  sweet  ayre,  besides  putrid  lungs, 
For  multitudes  of  iuiton,  that  like  rnatts 
Doe  buzs  about  your  earet,  and  make  vee  madd. 

WiUon*8  Inc.  Lady,  ii,  1. 

That  suitor  was  frequently  pronounced 
shooter  (as  it  is  now  sometimes), 
see  the  notes  on  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Boyet,  having  asked  *'  Who  is 
the  suitor?**  is  answered  by  Rosaline, 
**She  that  bears  the  bow."  With 
other  puns  alluding  to  archery,  iv,  1. 
To  SULLEVATE.  To  raise  into  hos- 
tility ;  soulever,  French.  It  seems 
rather  a  pedantic  affectation,  than  a 
word  ever  in  use. 

How  he  his  subjects  sought  to  tulteveUet 

And  breuke  the  league  with  France  concluded  late. 

Dan.  Cft.  r.,  i.  St.  4S. 

tSULLOWED.  "Made  foule.  filthie, 
deturpatus."  Withals*  Dictionaries 
ed.  1608,  p.  436. 

SUMM'D.  Term  in  falconry;  having 
all  the  feathers  complete.  Milton 
has  used  it.  See  Johnson,  in  to  Sum^ 
No.  3. 

With  as  unwearied  wingt,  and  in  as  high  a  gait 
As  when  we  ftrst  set  forth,  obsenring  every  state. 
The  muse  from  Cambria  comes,  with  pinions  summ*4 
and  sound.  Dra^t.  Polyott.,  xi,  p.  819. 

Metaphorically  of  dothea*. 


B.  f-  Ff,  Wit  w.  HaMtf,  iii,  p.  tlB. 

See  T.  J. 
8UMMBR1NGS.  Rural  ipoita  per- 
formed at  Midsummer.  BonSrea 
itere  made  on  those  oecauooB,  with 
other  iports  and  feativities,  of  vhich, 
however,  I  do  not  find  auy  very  cor- 
rect account.  See,  nererthelesB, 
Brand's  Popular  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  240, 
4to.  They  took  place,  of  courae,  on 
the  en  of  the  feast  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, which  is  Midaummer-diy.  The 
festiTal  at  Burgh- Westra,  in  the  Pirate, 
ia  a  ntmmmng:  "The  bUtttd  Bap- 
titt't  holiday,"  says  the  old  Udaller, 
"was  made  for  light  hearts  and 
quick  heel  a." 

Hii  [■  mnan'i]  Kmnipit]'  u  iknni  hlfhnt  >t 
Hnj-guqfi.  Wilis,  rmmmcrjwgt,  Ibd  nuh-beui]l^; 
wLcnlt  II  tiruitie  toDnebiit  hevbeealacAbcllcllaAU, 
before  lie  part,  I4  tlie  lord  of  the  muEunu,  br  rcUDB 
or  ■  bkndj  noH  or  1  broken  pi  - - 


Wben  baulm  inM,  with  luij  fluoD,  in  ctdtt  lowna 

doBbiune. 
And  TcHiB{  mn  round  aboat  vith  uajdct  due  dua 

AvHdJf  0oagKtfnm  JfmoftmiMt. 

For  the  extraordinary  festivities  for- 
merly practised  at  Chester  on  that 
day,  see  the  Introduction  to  Strutt's 
Sports  and  Paatimei,  p.  xzvi,  and 
Mr.  Markland'a  admirable  essay  on 
the  Cheater  Mysteries,  now  printed 
in  the  3d  volume  of  Malone's  Shake- 
speare, p.  525,  ed.  Boawell. 
tSUMMER  -  HALL.        See    Sohheb- 

BACLE. 

fSUMMER-PARLOUR.  Perhaps  sy- 
DonymouB  with  garden-house,  a  place 
of  privacy. 

A  rritnd  <.niii,>ftii 

LitmtfBHSlill'WirllUH.o.i. 

SUMMERSAULT,  *.  See  Someebault. 
"Ssltaa  petauricus,"  Colet.  Soubre- 
tault,  French. 

O'ar  acta  billocl  it  wiE  nult, 
Aad  niiabi;  do  Ihe  mum-  mhU, 

Drrtin,  Murt'i  Auim,  p.  \WI. 

SUMMONER,  or  SUMNBR.  The  laU 
ter  being  a  popular  contractiun  of 
the  former.  The  officer  now  called 
■n  aoparitor:  a  term  formerly  so 
jmniAot  M    to  become  «  fro^ 


0  SUP 

name:  vitneaa  the  late  eatiinaUe 
maater  of  King's  Coll»e,  Cambridge. 

Eu.lKk  thoa'n  ■  KKt :— 111  Kt  ■  man- ipia  An 
MiUei  ■!  Midm.,  O.  FU  ri,  tn 

In  the  Heir,  a  nimttrr  of  the  spiiitul 
court  ia  one  of  the  peraona  of  the 
drama.     0.  PI.,  rii,  p.  136. 

Ab  nbbm  that  bad  led  >  wanKm  life, 

AdiI died Bsw. bj deaUi'i  iliiiji  iiiaaiii  ilitaiwa. 

Felt  in  hit  nal  gnat  tf^l  •«  airile. 

_  Etr.J^itr,a.A. 

What  BUT  that  bat 

ClLAjwawr 
Tlal  tita  taet  to  ippou-.       B.  f-H  rxtnln^  ii,  1 

1  presume  we  ought  to  read  ntaowr 
also  in  the  following  paaaage: 

Hie  boac  waa  prcnu,  lifUf  rabifled.  aad  lUiid 
Tanraabire.  rmor,  i>  Cnu.  Lit,  i,  ML 

Why  Lancashire  lummert  were  parli- 
ctitarly  red-nosed,  may  perhaps  be 
discovered.  See  Tawnbt. 
SUMPTER.  Oeoerally  united  with 
korte,  to  signify  a  horse  that  canied 
provisiona,  or  other  necessariea ;  fmm 
avmptut,  Latin,  or  tommier,  ^adu 
In  the  following  instance  horae  aecm* 
to  be  underatood : 

Beiani  with  hnr 
Pervndfl  do  ruber  lo  be  alara  ud  r^ntir 
Tb  thi>  dtleUtd  ETOoaL  ltm.%*. 

See  Johnson,  who  girea  snothn 
example,  where  the  horte  seem*  also 
to  he  mrant,  though  not  expressed. 
So  also  here : 

1  vcmld  haT«  bad  Tm  ftiniiata'd  in  Bsdi  poaf 
Ai  nerer  duke  of  Burpindj  wu  ramiib^i 
loo  ahoDld  bare  bad  •  nuplfr,  thomh  t  had  mMm 
The  lajing  out  BjaclT.     g.tmtfL  HMt  «k^  t,  L 

We    read    also    of    tvmpter-elolit, 

»uwtpteT'4adfUea,  &c.    Siimpter-Aorte, 

Mu/e,  &c.,  are  atill  in  use;  bat  not 

tmnpter  alone. 

I  fancyit  originally  meant  the  pannier, 

or  basket,  which  the  attitpfer-ilOTse 

carried. 

And  thj  baae  iaana  thall  carrr  nmmUn. 

/tid,  (7^1  Show  T.1 
With  thU  t«o  nmplrri  wen  diKtatrf'd 

In  which  were  hBn^i)|[a  bnve ; 
Silk  coreriai,  coitena,  aneta.  pMie,  ke. 

p<n]F->  Mir.  I,  p.  na. 
tSUMPTUBE.     Ma^ificence.  Litt. 


tSUN-AND-MOON.       An    old    boy'a 
game. 

A  kiBlB  oTpIaT  whodB  tn  coBpBBks  if  toni 
faDldiDg  basA  al]  in  >  n>«.aB*  pnU  wtth  tafd  hnUa 
one  anothic,  till  vb  aidn  b*  imooH;  it  ••  aBBd 
n».ai>dBMH.  lfii.aidH«-,iaiL 

\^^\]?B&BlOUfl.    Frond. 
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Wat  that  addition,  in  scorne  and  nperhioui  contempt 
annexed  bj  yon,  nntu  our  pabliqoe  pmyer. 

DeeUaroHw  ofFofUk  Impasturt,  1003. 
I  speake  not,  I,  of  Italy  ana  France, 
Hor  of  gold-tbinty  Spaine,  bnt  amongft  nt 
1  any  onr  danuclli  are  tuperbious. 

The  N€v>e  Metawiorpkosis,  MS.  temp.  Jac  I. 

fTo  SUPERDUE.     To  subdue.     Hall. 
fSUPERFETATION.     Used  in  a  figu- 
rative sense. 

i  have  a  foolish  working  braine  of  mine  own.  in 
la)x»nr  still  with  sonithing,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  it 
from  superfetatwns,  though  oftimea  it  produce  a 
monae  in  lieu  of  a  mountaine. 

HoweWs  Familiar  UUtrt,  1650. 
Oire  Rapert  an  alarum,  Rupert !  one 
Whoae  name  is  wits  nperfatation. 

CUawelaJuTt  Poemi,  1661. 

SUPERLATIVE,  double,  or  accumu- 
lated, as  it  may  be  called,  haviug  not 
only  the  superlative  form,  but  also 
the  adverb  mott^  was  not  esteemed 
bad  grammar  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Bmtos  shall  yield,  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  mo9t  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Juliut  Casar,  iii,  1. 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  hit  1  and  yon  his  mistresa,  only 
For  the  ma$t  wortkirst  fit.  CjfmM.,  i,  7. 

y<irasmnch  as  she  saw  the  cardinal  mart  readier  to 
depart  than  the  remnant;  for  not  only  the  high 
dignity  vt  the  dvil  magistrate,  but  the  most  basest 
handicraft  are  holy,  when  they  are  directed  to  the 
honour  of  God.  Sir  Thomas  More. 

The  authority  of  onr  learned  poet 
Jonson  may  seem  even  to  justify 
this  form;  which,  notwithstanding, 
has  not  prevailed. 

Fnrtheraore,  these  adverbs  more  and  sum/,  are  added 
to  the  oooiparative  and  superhitiTe  degrees  themselves, 
which  should  be  before  tue  poaitire. 

This,  adds  Jonson, 

Is  k  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism,  or  eloquent 
phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  most 
aneieutest  and  fhiest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis, 
and  Tehemencaea  aake,  used  so  to  speak. 

Bnglisk  Gramm.,  ch.  4. 

There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis  and 
propriety  in  the  phrase  most  Highest, 
when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  which 
occurs  in  the  Bible  and  Liturgy ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  proper  gramma- 
tical form  is  generally  preferred  and 
used.  See  Compabatiye. 
SUPERNACULUM.  A  kind  of  mock- 
Latin  term,  intended  to  mean  upon 
the  nail.  A  common  term  among 
topers. 

Dnnkicg  tmper  m^/msi,  a  derise  of  drinking  new 
come  oat  of  Fraunce :  which  is,  after  a  msn  hath 
tamed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop  it  on  his 
umife,  ana  make  a  pearle  with  that  is  left;  which 
if  it  elide,  and  he  eanoot  make  it  stand  on,  by 
reason  tiler's  too  mnch,  he  must  driuke  againe  for 
his  penance.  I^ree  Penilesse,  sign.  0  S  b. 

Bacnnia,  the  god  of  brew'd  wine  and  sugar,  grand 
poinm  of  ro&pota,  opiyfreeze  tiplors,  and  safer- 
tmeul*m  tdters.  Massing.  Virg.  Mart.,  li,  1. 

Hm  whole  sdiool  (I  mean  sehota  kihendi)  and  their 
Manrisfina,  wuididoniMf  **)4  tumdetUonunf^' 


follow  that  way  to  a  drop,  which  is  called  in  the  most 
authentic  and  emphatical  word  ihey  liave,  suucr- 
naeulum.  ^      Oayt.  Pestiw.  Notes,  p.  103. 

It  is  a  little  disfigured  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1  confess  Cupid's  carouse,  he  plays  super-negalma 
with  my  liquor  of  life. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  Altered,  vii,  p.  S48. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  regular 
discussion,  in  a  little  tract  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1746,  quarto,  entitled, 
"De  mpemaculo  Anglorum."  The 
derivation  is  there  thus  stated  :  *'  Est 
vox  hybrida,  ex  Latina  prepositione 
mper  et  Germane  nagel  (a  nail)  com- 
posita;**  which  agrees  with  the  account 
in  Pierce  Penilesse,  and  accounts 
for  the  nagulum,  and  negulum.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  4 to  ed.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  238.  A  modem  Scottish  author 
intimates  the  same  meaning  and 
origin  of  it,  in  some  doggrel  verses  of 
Latin  and  English  mixed  : 

Sir,  pull  it  off,  and  on  your  thamb 
Cernamua  nqMrMaacmM. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  IM. 

It  is  thus  described,  without  being 
named,  in  a  book  of  odd  humour : 

He  tooke  nppe  his  pot  of  twelve  quartes — and  then 
bee  set  it  to  bis  mouth,  stole  it  off  every  drop,  save  a 
little  remainder,  which  bee  was  by  custom  to  set 
npou  his  thumbes  naile,  and  licke  it  off,  as  liee  did. 

Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  63. 
Though  the  cup  be  never  so  great,  so  as  scarce  a  four 
yeare  old  heyfer  be  able  to  drench  it  to  the  bottom, 
yet  they,  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  s'>nke  and 
sucke  it  «y  ry  vw,  to  a  nojfle  [margin,  saper-naenlHrnl. 

Law  ofDnHki$tg,  p.  111. 

See  T.  J. 

tHow  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  infanta  and 
the  archduchess:  and,  if  any  left  too  big  a  snuff, 
Columbo  would  cry,  ** Supemacnlum!  sapernaeuluml*' 

Letter  dated  1623. 
f  As  when  he  drinkes  out  aU  the  totall  summe. 
Gave  it  the  stile  of  supemacuUum. 

Taylor's  Worket,  1680. 
f  1  So.  Mine  is  French  wine. 
6  So.  You  must  take  your  chance, 
The  yeoman  of  the  wine-seller  did  not 
Provide  'em  for  onr  palate. 

2  So.  Supemaeulnm ) 

See,  there  lies  Spain  already,  now  would  I  flght~ 
Ser.  Drink  thou  mean'st. 

Shirley^s  Bonoria  and  Mammon,  1669. 
\Colig.  No  matter,  hem :  here  'tis,  gentlemen,  super 

nacnlum. 
Come,come,atanBey,sirrah,qnickly.  The Fittatii,1663. 

SUPERVIZE,  *.  Sight,  or  view;  on 
the  supervise,  on  seeing  the  thing  in 
question,  namely,  the  letters  sent. 

That  on  the  snperwite,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off.  Haml.,  v,  8. 

Supervisor  is  also  used  in  Othello  for 
a  looker-on,  iii,  3 ;  at  present  it  is 
only  an  official  name  for  an  inspector 
of  the  cu&lom«,  ^» 


SUP  a 

SUPPER.  TIME  OF.  Dinner  being  i 
nsttally  at  eleven  or  tweWe,  aopper 
waa  very  properly  fixed  at  five  o'clock. 
A  similar  meal  is  now  called  by  the 
nnme  of  dinner,  though  it  ia  carried 
on  several  hours  later. 

Willi  a:  tbe  nobilitlc,  KCDiric,  wd  indaal*,  doo 
arduurilie  Eflto  dioiier  ■teLerenbe'DnDooiiflfUd  to 
nppcT  tt j^»  or  belveEn  Aire  aud  tat  at  aAenoou. 
A<m»M'<  Dtiir.  •>[  Etgl^  fTtf.  to  a<ll\nik. 
About  fmre  hoiiret  or  lii,  tiler  thet  we  biTB  dTBcd, 
ii  tlie  iTnio  auiveDlrnt  r«  uppcr»  whicfa»  in  the 


fSUPPUAKCE.  "Supply,  aasistance. 

SUPPORTASSE,  ...  or  under-propper. 
Part  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  old  ruff's,  being  a  sort  of  frame 
of  covered  wire,  calculated  to  support 
tbe  ruff,  and  prevent  ita  being  dis- 
ordered by  wind  or  damp.  The  devil, 
says  the  zealous  Philip  Stubbes,  who 
invented  niffs,  found  out  also  two 
great  pillars  to  support  them.  One 
of  these  pillars,  as  fae  oddly  calls 
them,  waa  starch  ;  the  other  he  thus 
deSTribes : 

The  other  fifller  ii  ■  HTteine  deriH  nudfl  of  wien, 
creiled  for  tlic  purpuee.  vhjirped  orer  either  vlth 
mid  Ihred,  lilvcr,  or  lilkE;  lod  Ihii  he  [the  deijlj 
eelJelb e nrj]porie«tf  or qndrriin>p]ier.  Thifljiloface 
■pplird  round  ibont  their  iieckci.  under  Ihe  rude, 

fniine>iidbo(UeoEtbenifl°(rDiD'faJI}nEinab>'|[}oK 
dMise.  ^jul^xii  0/ JtniM, 

We  are  obliged  solely  to  the  anger  of 
this  puritan,  I  believe,  for  preserving 
the  name,  if  not  the  memory,  of  this 

SUPPUTEli,  fart.,  for  imputed. 

SURANCE,  by  abbreviation,  for  assu- 
rance, certification,  satisfaction. 

^■ow  Tin  Hme  nreaee  th«t  Ihoo  itt  Kevente  I 
Suh  Ibeu,  or  teu  them  on  Uijr  chuiot  nlmli. 

foSURBATCorSURBEAT.  To  bat- 
ter, or  wesry  with  treading;  «oii- 
batlre,  French,  not  touiatir,  as 
Johnson  has  it. 

AxiobArTAoei  it  li^qgth  opjed  the  hone  of  hii  eore- 

•loMi  tad «'*dr3 hii'hoo'™ 

FilMU  i/Plru.,  roL  ii,  B  8. 
Hoir  when  be  ni  nrMM,  or  wuri. 

U-kriMifiDetl,Ciit. 
I  ui  tanh  natmUi  with  hoofine  ilmdr. 

JimitiCTtw.O  P1.,I.S7». 
iMt  Ihe;  Iheb  biBM  IbOBld  bnue.  and  nrMe  (ore, 
IMr  tote  IMU  npoo  lb*  iUbi  iroirBd. 


SUB 

lliia  i>  one  of  tlie  many  words  w 
tbongh  admitted  by  Jobuson,  as 
use,  few  modem  readers  wonld  ui 
stand  withoat  explanation.  Heqi 
for  it  Clarendon,  and  Mortimer 
Agricultural  writer. 

tOnnrmi  Tww  u  iL  Ten  hint  end  wenj.il 

jiutly  with   him.  Bi  it  dotb  niHij  toa  ^ 

tT^aaiu  frwa  Teoplr-eUire  bj  weter  foea 


SURBET,  or  SURBEATB.    Parti 
from  tbe  above. 

WBom  they  in  Dguail  prej  hope  to  dirid«. 

Thj  rigbt  m  'line  to  leap  for  reine  deligbi. 
And  nu^ff  toei  to  tickfe  bi  the  Bi^t, 

fSURBURDENED.     OverbufdeDe 

loide  of  the  NoruiiDC*  'ttoT^^^r^ 
derL  J7trf.iui 

To  SURCEASE.     To  cease. 


Fnriei  ninji  lud,  when 
TbcB  i^UiTwotu'o?! 

SURCEASE.  •.    Cessatio 


^■r  ao  mat,  at  forted  then 

•oil.  u  beta  do  when  tbe.  cai 

Drtft.  FolfM.,  i, 

(uie'B  iloro  too  prodiinUj  fed. 


8URDINY,  t.  A  corrupt  form  of 
dine,  tlie  name  of  a  Rsh,  of  the  d 
or  herring  tribe  ;  grnerally  th< 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pilrbard, 
■mailer  in  the  Mediterranean  ttu 
the  ocean.      They  are  oaaght 


SUR 


853 


SUS 


Sardinia,  whence  their  name,  and  are 
imported  here,  salted  and  barrelled. 

He  that  eats  nothing  but  a  red  herring  to-day,  ihall 
ne'er  be  brutled  for  the  devil'i  rasher;  a  pUcher, 
SLgnor ;  a  surdiny^  an  ohve !  that  I  may  be  a  philoao- 
ffier  first,  and  immortal  afterwards. 

B.  i-  Fl,  Lov^s  Cure,  ii,  1. 

fTo  make  SURE.     To  betroth. 

Accordailles :  f.  The  betrothing,  or  making  ture  of  a 
man  and  woman  together.  Cotgrave. 

She  that's  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not  well, 
Her  banes  are  asked  here,  but  she  weds  in  helL 

Cotffrawe't  fFits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  177. 
Tra.  How  have  you  made  me  wrong  this  gentleman, 
to  chaltens^  him  as  if  he  had  been  your  due,  upon 
this  idle  complement  P  when  I  understood  the  nies- 
■age,  I  presum'd  (for  so  your  words  did  intimate  to 
me)  you  had  been  $ure,  as  fast  as  faith  could  bind  yon, 
man  and  wife.  Where  was  my  discretion  ?  Now  I 
perceive  this  was  but  common  courtship;  and  no 
aararauce  of  a  marriage  promise. 

Bronu^s  Northern  Lou. 

8URESBT,  9.  A  person  to  be  surely 
depended  upon.  A  word  of  similar 
formation  to  mdesby,  which  Shake- 
speare has  used. 

The  most  laborious  implovments  which  lye  n))on 
them  in  time  of  peace,  as  old  sureshyet,  to  sen'e  fur 
all  tumes.  CoryaVe  Crui.,  vol.  i,  p.  42,  repr 

Ljfdiu*  AM  HereuUui  lapis ;  hee  is  old  sureby. 

WuhaU  Little  Diet.,  p.  564. 
f  Yet,  there  is  one,  which  is  suresby,  ns  they  say,  to 
serve,  if  anything  will  serve.  Bradford,  Sirm'Bep. 
tThers  ik>  alteration  with  you :  yon  are  the  same  man 
that  you  were :  old  surehie,  no  ninsher.  You  retnine 
still  your  old  conditions.        Terence  inSnglisk,  1614. 

SURFOOT,  a.  Lamed,  tired  ot  foot ; 
from  surbeat.     Or  for  sore-foot. 

Thence  to  Ferry  brig,  sore  wearied, 

Surfootf  but  in  spirit  cheered.  Barnahy^s  Itin.,  PartS. 

The  author's  own  version  is, 

Veni  Ferribrig,  vietns, 

Ped€  lassus,  mente  ketus.  Ibid. 

8URPHALE,  SURFEL,  SURFLE,  v. 
To  wash  the  face  or  skin  with  some 
kind  of  cosmetic ;  but  which  is  the 
right  spelling,  or  whence  the  word 
comes,  I  do  not  at  present  know.  I 
find  it  written  in  the  three  ways  abo?e 
given. 

BrideweD  would  baTe  very  few  tenants,  the  hoepitall 
would  want  patients,  the  surgeons  much  worke ;  the 
apothrCHriea  would  have  snr^iaUng  water,  and  potato 
roots  lye  dead  upon  their  haiids. 

Grunts  TketMsfaUing  out,  Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  898, 

This  being  to  her  instead  of  a  looking-glass,  she  shall 
no  oftener  powder  her  \axx,SMrfell  her  cheeks,  cleanse 
ha  teeth,  ac— but  she  shall  as  often  gaze  on  niy 
picture.  Ford,  Lovk^s  Sacrifice,  ii,  1. 

The  editor  of  Ford  makes  nothing  of 
it;  but  it  is  found  again  in  an  unknown 
drama,  cited  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection: 

I  can  make  your  beantf  ,  and  preaenre  it, 
Bcettfie  your  body,  and  maintaine  it, 
Clarifie  your  blood,  turfis  your  cheeks,  perftime 
Yoor  fku,  tinct  your  hair,  enliven  your  eye. 

Cutfnu^s  Treasury  of  WO,  n.  SM. 

8URQUEDRY,  «.    Presumption ;  from 


the  old  French,  where  turcuiderie^ 
turquidanee,  and  mrquiderie,  may  all 
be  found.  See  Roquefort's  Diet,  de 
la  Langue  Bomane.  Oulrecuidance 
was  used  to  a  much  later  period. 
Both  from  an  old  verb  euider,  to 
think,  or  presume. 

Were  depriv'd 
Of  their  proud  bcautic,  una  th'  one  mojitj 
Transform'd  lo  fish  for  their  bold  snrquedry. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  81. 

Chaucer  defines  it,  in  his  Persones 
Tale: 

Presumption  is  when  a  man  undertaketh  an  emprise 
that  him  ou^ht  not  to  do,  or  elies  that  he  may  not 
do  i  and  this  is  called  surquidrie. 

Tyrreh.,  ed.  ii,  p.  813, 8vo. 
And  by  all  means  his  faculties  t'  apply, 
To  taint  the  phoenix  by  his  snrquedry. 

Drayt.  Owl,  p.  1801. 

Used  here  apparently  for  height,  or 
excess  : 

That  which  I  deemed  Bacchus*  snrquedry, 
la  grave,  and  staled,  civill  sobrietie. 

Marston*s  Sat.X  &• 
tAiid  for  those  manuscrips  which  Mevius  writ, 
They  might  be  styl'd  the  snrquedry  of  wit. 

Cleveland's  Works. 

SUR-UEINED.  Over-worked,  worn 
down.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  im- 
plying any  hurt  in  the  reins  or  loins 
of  the  horse,  for  of  what  use  would  a 
drench  of  warm  water  be  in  that 
complaint?  It  rather  means  one  who 
has  been  guided  by  the  rein  too  long, 
over-worked. 

Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  snr-reyn'd  jades,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  lo  such  valiant  heat  f 

Ben.  F,  iii,  6. 
A  sur-rein'd jaAeA  wit;— but  he  rubs  on. 

Jack  Drum's  Ent.,  quoted  by  Steeveni. 

fSURSAULTED.    Surfeited? 

Retume  my  hart,  snrsaulted  with  the  fill 

Of  thousand  great  unrest  and  thousand  fearet. 

Englana's  Helicon,  1614. 

tSURSERARA. 

With  hoUocke,  sheraut,  malUga,  canara, 

I  stufl  your  sides  up  with  a  snrserara. 

That  though  the  world  was  hard,  my  care  was  still, 

To  search  and  labour  you  might  have  your  fill. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 

SUSPECT,  8.     Suspicion. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Com.  of  Br.,  iii,  1. 
Whose  light  yet  breaks  not  to  the  outer  sense. 
That  propagates  this  timorous  susveet. 

B.  Jons.  Cass  is  Altered,  \,  4. 
0  false  suspect,  why  didst  tlioo  make  me  dote  ? 

Mirr.forMag.,  p.  194. 

It  may  be  found  in  every  author  of 
that  period,  though  now  as  completely 
disused. 
tSUSPECT,  *.     One  who  lies  under 
suspicion. 


sus 


P54 


SWA 


WhoM  one  in  no  tort  I  do  fore-Jndar,  befnfr  isnonint 
of  the  secreU  of  the  cause,  but  take  him  as  the  law 
tAkea  him,  hitherto  for  a  «ii«p«c<.      WiUomU  Jama  I. 

SUSPECT,  pflr^.,  for  suspected. 

For  first  we  were  in  Holland  sore  tuspeet. 

Omse.  WorJt$,  k  6. 

8USPECTABLE,  a.  Liable  to  suspi- 
cion. This  word  is  much  wanted,  for 
without  it  we  have  only  suspicious,  to 
express  "prone  to  suspect,*'  and 
"liable  to  be  suspected,"  ideas 
widely  different.  Mr.  Todd  refers 
only  to  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.  A 
more  legitimate  authority  is  much 
wanted.  In  a  newspaper,  I  once 
observed  it  said  that, 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  he  who  labours  hard  to  clear 
himself  of  a  crime  he  is  not  charged  with,  renders 
himself  nupeetable. 

But  whence  the  old  remark  is  taken, 
I  know  not ;  nor  whether  it  is  really 
old. 
tSUSPECTFUL.     Suspicious. 

If  it  be  about  money  and  riches  which  he  hath  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  being  suspeetful  and  covetous, 
would  not  reveal  in  what  place  thev  were  hidden. 

Saunders'*  i^kvtioffnomU,  1C53 

tSUSPECTLESS.     Unsuspicious. 

That  giddy  wonderers  may  amazed  stand 
While  death  smytes  dowue  ttupeetla  Ferdinand. 

Tragedg  of  HoffwtoM,  1631. 

SUSPIRE,  r.  To  respire.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  no  error  in  the  passage 
cited  by  Johnson,  since  Shakespeare 
uses  it  elsewhere. 

Did  he  nupirg. 
That  light  and  weightless  down  perforce  must  move. 

3  Hen.  /F,  iv,  4. 

Where  it  evidently  means,  to  breathe 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  The 
other  passage  is  this : 

For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yeaterday  nupirv. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 

r.Jo4ii,iii,4. 

SUSPIRE,  s.  A  sigh;  suspirium^ 
Latin. 

Or  if  you  cannot  spare  one  sad  nuplr#. 

It  docs  not  bid  you  laugh  them  to  their  gravea. 

Mass.  OUUw,  y,  1. 

fSUSTAIN.  "To  suffer."  Acad. 
CompLy  1654. 

SWAD.  A  term  of  reproach ;  said  by 
Orose  and  others  to  be  a  northern 
word  for  a  pea-shell,  or  pod :  meta- 
phorically, a  slender  person,  a  mere 
swad.  [Nares's  explanation  is  not 
correct  —  it  meaus  a  rude  clow  u,  a 
rustic] 

Now  I  remember  me, 
There  was  one  busie  fellow  was  their  leader, 
A  blunt  sqnat  tte^id.  B.  Jon$.  TaU  o/T.,  ii,  2. 

ril  warrant,  that  was  deviled  by  tome  ctmi\tn[  twad. 

Lf(y*sMuUu/vM,%. 


OhowittfddetBM,to 

Who  ne'er  so  much  as  educatioo  had 
To  make  him  geaeroos,  adTaac'd  to  state. 

See  T.  J. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  a{ 
by  a  soldier  to  a  lawyer,  with 
degree  of  contempt : 

Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  «wai,  quoth  he. 
Where  wuuldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee? 

Countervail,  Drjfd.  Wtac^ 
tWmpt  in  his  russet  cloake  lay  downe  to  i 
His  badee  of  honour  buckled  to  his  legge. 


Bare  ann  unhid,  there  came  a  pilfring 
And  would  have  prayd  upon  this  omaoMait. 

Pe€U*s  Honour  ofiJk0  6mrii 
tl  have  opinion,  and  have  ever  had. 
That  when  I  see  a  staiEg'ring  druuken  nrmi. 
Then  that  a  man  worse  then  au  assc,  I  aee. 

r«y/er'«  Work 
f  But  hang  them,  twaddt,  the  basest  coracf 
thoughts  IS  too  gallant  a  roonie  to  lodce  tbra 

Retunufrom  Ptmmt» 
f  And  for  the  other,  who  so  hee  nuy  be  styled 
master,  will  not  stirke  to  impawne  the  Loi 
till  hee  become  like  a  snake  who  lias  cai 
slough;  a  squeazcd  noud  without  either 
manners,  or  mannor. 

BraitkwttWt  Atrwy  ef  Hi$tm 

SWADDLE,  0.  To  lash,  or  stra 
beat  soundly ;  by  a  ludicrous 
phor,  which  represents  the  suffe 
swathed,  or  bound  round,  bj 
instrument  of  correction.  So  Jc 
when  he  sings  of  strapping  his 
calls  it  "  hooping  her  barrel." 

Were  it  not  for  taking 
So  juat  an  execution  from  his  bauds. 
You  have  belied  thus,  I  would  nouddht  t«, 
'Till  I  could  draw  off  both  your  skins  like  seal 

B.4rFL  C^U 
But  when  he  came  the  chamber  near. 
Behind  the  door  he  stood  to  hear. 
For  in  he  doist  not  oitme,  for  fear 

Of  swtultmf. 
Counler-Seu^e,  Urfi,  Mi$e^ 

So  Hudibras  is  said  to  be 

Great  in  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddW. 
Tliai  could  as  well  bind  o'er  [as  ajuaticel  as 
[as  a  combatant].  Part  I,  Cum. 

fro  SWAFF.    To  beat  over,  like  i 

Drench'd  with  the  swaffing  wavea,  and  8tew*d  ii 
Scarce  able  with  a  cane  our  boat  to  let. 

fSWAGE.    To  assuage. 

But  wicked  wrath  had  some  so  farre  enraged. 
As  by  no  meanes  their  mahce  could  be  «w^« 

Gatcoiene'*  Worh 

fSWAINLING.  The  diminutii 
swain,  used  as  a  term  of  fi 
arity. 

While  we  stand 
Hand  in  hand. 
Honest  twainHHg,  with  his  sweeting. 

WilUBtcrmtimk 

fS WALLOW.     A  whirlpool. 

Gurges. . . .  Goufire.  A  whirlepoole ;  a  gnlfe  or  j 

Homt 

tSWALLOWS.  OU  of  swallows  i 
to  have  been  considered  in  the  s 
v^^wtU  century  a  valuable   sp 
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and  we  find  the  following  ratber 
strange  receipt  for  making  it : 

Take  one  handfal  of  mother-Uiyme,  of  lerender- 
etytten,  aud  strairiMTry  leaves,  of  each  alike,  four 
•wailoirt,  feathers  and  almtcether  well  braised,  8 
ounces  of  salkt  oil,  beat  the  herbs,  and  tlie  swallows, 
feathers  and  altojcether,  until  the^  be  so  small  that 
yon  can  sec  no  feathers,  then  put  in  the  oil,  and  stir 
them  well  together,  and  seeth  them  iu  a  posnet,  and 
■train  them  through  a  canvas  cloth,  and  so  keep 
it  for  jour  use. 

Countess  o/KenCs  Choiet  MauMal,  1076. 

SWARD,  9.  Skin;  from  sweard,  Saxon. 
Often  corrupted  to  sword^  as  when 
applied  to  the  skin  of  bacon,  or  the 
horny  coat  of  brawn;  also  in  the 
word  green-twordy  for  the  coat  of 
grass  covering  the  soil. 

Water  kept  too  long,  loosens  and  softens  the  swrdt 
makes  it  subject  to  coarse  grass.        Nots  on  Tusser. 

For  the  skin  of  bacon  : 

If  they  would  use  no  other  bucklers  in  war  but 
diields  of  brawn,  brandish  no  swords,  but  swards 
Ctweards]  of  bacon.  Linguoy  ii,  1,  O.  PI.,  v,  144. 

Both  these  examples  ace  from  Todd, 
who  gives  sweards  in  the  latter,  as 
the  original  reading,  which  is  pure 
Saxon. 

-fThe  ehurlishe  chufTe,  that  hath  enough 

In  coffer  lockt  and  laied, 
Axid  liveth  harde  with  baken  stutrds, 

A  mule  maie  well  be  saied. 

KmdAWs  FUfwers  cf  Epigrmmmtt,  1S77. 

"fSWARME.     A  qualm.     See  Sweame. 

While  he  remained  in  the  Tower,  he  took  pleasure  in 
baiting  lions,  but  when  he  came  abroad,  he  was  so 
troubled  with  swMrms,  that  he  feared  to  be  baited  hj 
the  people.  Wilson's  Jamss  1. 

SWART,  a.,  for  black,  or  dusky,  may 
be  considered  as  rather  a  poetical 
than  an  obsolete  word,  having  been 
preserved  by  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  even  later  writers.  See 
Johnson.     I  add  one  more  instance. 

And  the  stsart  plowman  for  his  breakfast  staid, 
That  he  might  till  those  lands  were  fallow  laid. 

Bromn^s  Brit.  Past.,  1,  iv,  p.  99. 

Milton's  metaphorical  use  of  it  is  no 
more  harsh  man  that  of  dark  for 
malignant. 
8WARTH,  «.  A  line  or  row  Of  grass, 
as  left  by  the  scythe ;  supposed  to  be 
properly  swath,  and  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  sward. 

Cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swartks.  Twslflk  y,  li,  8. 

That  is,  great  parcels,  or  heaps.    Pope 
has  used  the  word  in  his  Translation 
of  Homer.     See  T.  J.     See  Swath. 
fSWASH.    A  bully. 

With  courtly  knights,  not  roaring  country  swashes. 

BritamM  Triumpkans,  1637. 

SWASH-BUCKLER,  quasi,  clash- 
buckler.      One  who  makes  a  furious 


noise  with  sword  and  bucklert  to 
appal  antagonists. 

Their  men  are  very  ruffians  and  swsuk-bueHert, 
having  exceeding  long  bUickehaire  curled,  and  iwordt 
or  other  weapons  by  their  sides. 
Corvatf  (of  Gipsies  at  Neters)  Cmd.^  roL  i,  p.  S4,  repr. 
Make  those  spiritual  swask-bucHers  deliver  up  their 
weapouB  and  keep  the  peace.  Butler's  CMoraet. 

Turjts  senes  mules,  'tis  time  for  sudi  an  otde  foole  to 
leave  playing  the  swash-buckler. 

Nash,  quoted  by  Steevens. 

Also  Heylin's  Life  of  St.  Geo.,  p.  237. 
I  find  rush- buckler,  apparently  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Rush-buckler. 

tLeo,  a  notarie  afterwards,  master  of  the  offices,  a 
very  swask-buekler  at  every  fiinerall,  a  knowoe  robber, 
and  a  Pannonian ;  one  who  breathed  foorth  of  his 
sarase  mouth  craeltie,  and  yet  was  neverthelesse 
greedie  still  of  mans  bloud.  HolUuuTs  Am.  Mar.,  1609L 

SWASHER,  s.  A  buUy,  a  feUow  that 
is  all  noise  and  no  courage. 

As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swaskers  [Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph].  I  am  boy  to 
them  all  three.  Hen.  F,  iii,  S. 

SWASHING.  Exactly  as  we  now  say 
dashing;  spirited,  and  calculated  to 
surprise. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 

JspouLU^U^ 

Also  violent,  overpowering : 

Draw,  if  you  be  men.— Gregory,  remember  thy  swash* 
tMg  blow.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  1. 

1  do  confess  a  swashi$tg  blow. 

B.  Jons.  Slofle  cf  N.,  t,  I. 

The  old  editions  have  ''a  washing 
blow ;"  but,  as  that  is  nonsense, 
swashing  is  very  properly  substituted. 
SWATH,  s.  A  row  of  grass  mowed 
down ;  from  zwad,  Dutch,  meaning 
the  same  thing.  Swarth,  which  is 
often  used  for  it,  only  expresses  the 
broad  pronunciation  of  the  same  word, 
swauth. 

And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  eds^ 
fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swati, 

Tro.  and  Cress.,w,  S. 
With  tossing  and  raking  and  setting  Id  coi, 
Grass  lately  in  swaths,  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

Tusser  0072),  July's  Husbandris,  St.  9. 

The  note,  added  in  the  edition  of 
1 744,  says. 

The  Norfolk  way  of  making  hay  is,  first  to  let  it  lit 
in  the  swarth  three  days,  or  more,  kc. 

See  Swarth. 

Also  that  with  which  an  infant  was 
swathed,  or  swaddled ;  from  swethan^ 
to  bind,  Saxon. 

Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  out  first  smath  proceeded. 

Timon  of  Ath.,  iv,  8. 

That  is,  from  swathing-clothes,  or 
from  the  earliest  infancy. 

Nor  their  first  swaths  become  their  windiug  sheets. 

Heyw*  Oolden  Age. 

SWATHING-CLOTHES.  The  bandages 
of  linen,  iu  which  iuC^^ViVA  '^^x^  'vsjx- 
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merly  rolled  up;   called  also  swad- 
dling-clothes. 

Thrice  has  this  Hotspur,  man  in  twathitu^lothst. 
This  infaut  warrior.  1  Hen.  IV,  m,  8. 

So  also  in  Cymbeline,  i,  1 . 
SWATH-BONDS,    or    BANDS.      The 
same. 

Sypers,  sicath  bonds,  rybands,  and  sleve-laces. 

FourPs,0.?\.,i,&i. 
Even  in  the  sipoth-bands  out  commission  f^oeth, 
To  loose  thy  breath,  that  yet  but  yon^ly  bloweth. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  4SS. 

fSWAWME.     Aqnalm.     SeeSwEAME. 

The  emperour  started  viith  a  cold  svcawne  of  feare 
that  quickly  came  over  his  heart,  and  cryints  with  a 
lowd  voice.  HoUand't  Ammian.  Mareel.,  1609. 

To  SWAY.  To  press  on  in  motion. 
Sioay  has  so  many  senses,  all  bearing 
some  reference  to  a  weight  in  move- 
ment, that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  should  be  called  a  new  sense, 
and  what  only  a  metaphorical  use. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  he  never  saw  it  in 
the  sense  here  given ;  Warburton 
conjectures  way^  but  utterly  without 
necessity.  Yet  the  passage  is  not 
obscure : 

Let  lu  moan  on,  and  meet  them  in  the  field. 

3  Hen.  IT,  iv,  1. 

That  is,  let  us  pass  on,  with  our 
armament. 
SW£AME.  A  sudden  qualm  of  sick- 
ness, ".^grotatio  subita."  Coles^ 
Diet,  So  also  Rider.  Probably 
from  the  same  origin  as  swoon.  Coles 
also  has,  "sweamish,  modestus;" 
which  seems  to  be  the  word  now 
made  into  squeamish.  In  the 
northern  dialect  we  find  actually 
sweamish,  for  squeamish.  See  Grose's 
Provincial  Glossary. 

By  bliudnesse  blunt,  a  sottish  sieeanu  he  feelet, 
Witli  joyes  bereft,  when  death  is  hard  at  heeles. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,"^.  160. 
A  warning  this  may  be, 
Against  the  slothful  sweamet  of  slu^gardje. 

Ibid.,  Ktng  Jago,  ed.  1587. 

To  SWEAR,  V.  a.     To  swear  by. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 
Thou  itcear'ti  thy  gods  in  vain.  K.  Lear,  i,  1. 

SWEAR,  *.     An  oath. 

Guil'd,  by  my  twear;  by  my  S¥>ear,  guU'd. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  z.  295. 

1  was  inclined  to  consider  this  as  the 
cant  expression  of  a  single  character ; 
but  it  is  used  also  by  the  Mercer,  in 
the  same  play,  as  well  as  by  the 
Surgeon,  to  whom  the  first  passage 
belongs.  Elsewhere  I  have  not 
remarked  it. 


f  JTtfr.  I  loMttie  takinc,  by  my  msmt.  of  UIoh 
As  much,  whiles  that  I  am  receiviiiK  titis. 

CartfCfigke*  Ofdimarp,  \95l 

SWEAT,  «.  Violent  sweating  was  long 
considered  as  the  chief  specific  in  the 
disease  incident  to  brothels,  and  the 
methods  used  to  produce  it  were 
extremely  violent ;  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  death  was  often  the  con- 
sequence. Hence  the  bawd,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  recounts  it  as 
one  of  the  enemies  which  destroyed 
her  customers : 

What  with  the  «-ar,  what  with  the  tve^t,  what  witk 
the  Rallows,  and  what  with  poTerty,  I  am  eostsa* 
struck.  Act  i,  1 

fSWEATING-CLOTH.  "Suaire,  s 
sweatinff'cloth,  a  towell."  Nomen- 
dator,  1585. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  Thought  to 
be  a  customary  term  of  endearment, 
from  the  following  two  passages : 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, 

Then  come  kiss  me.  tweei  and  twemiw. 

Sweet  and  twenty,  all  sweet  and  sweet. 

Wit  of  a  Wonum,  dt.  by  9tcev. 

In  the  other  passages  adduced,  it  may 
be  otherwise  explained  ;  but  here  it 
cannot,  without  a  change  of  the 
reading.  If  we  read,  as  suggested  by 
Johnson, 

Come,  a  Idas,  then,  sweet,  and  twenty ; 

Or. 

Then  a  kiss,  my  sweet,  and  twmty ; 

all    would    be    easy:     but    Johnson 
himself  doubted  of  the  change. 
SWEET-BREASTED.        Sweet-voiced. 
See  Breast. 

Sweet-hnoited  as  the  nightingale  or  thnuh. 

B.  and  Ft.  Lame^s  Cmrt,  iii,  I. 

SWEETING,  s.    A  kind  of  sweet  apple, 

mentioned  by  Ascham  and    others. 

See  T.  J. 
To  SWELT.     To  swoon,  or  die  away ; 

from  noeltan,  Saxon.     A  Chaucerian  ^ 

word. 

But  when  she  felt 
Herself  downe  soust,  she  waked  out  of  dread 
Streight  into  grief,  that  her  deare  hart  nigh  twelL 

Sfen*.  F,  Q.,  IV.  rii,  9. 
That  nigh  she  ncvf/ 
For  passing  joy.  Ihid.,  YI«  zn,  81. 

In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  used  as 
the  participle  of  to  swell : 

With  huge  impatience  keinIy««Mr//.  Ihid.,  lU,  xi,  87. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  bodie  svett. 

/Hf.,l.ni.<. 

It  cannot  be  from  sweli^  to  bum, 
(also  Saxon),  because  he  aays  that 
cold  did  it.     He  must  mean  the  eold 
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fit  of  an  agae ;  nnleas  we  refer  it  to 
penetrabiU  frigtu  adurit.  To  swelt, 
as  aD  actire  verb,  to  make  faint,  is 
Quoted  from  bishop  Hall  in  T.  J. 

tThus  hare  yon  heard  the  green  knight  make  hit 


mone. 


Which  w^  might  move  the  hardest  heart  to  melt. 
But  what  he  meant  that  known  himselfe  alone. 
For  such  a  cause  in  weary  wues  to  tw€lt. 

GascoifMi's  Workt,  1587. 

SWELTH,  9.  Mud,  and  filth ;  or,  per- 
haps, swellings,  from  swell. 

A  deadly  golfe  where  nought  but  rubbiah  growea. 
With  foule  black  iweltk,  in  thickned  lumpe  that  lies. 

Saekv.  I»d.,  Mirr.for  M»g.,  261. 

Again: 

Rude  Acheron,  a  lothaom  lake  to  tell, 

That  boylea  and  bubi,  with  tweltk  as  black  as  hell. 

mi.,  p.  868. 

SWETNAM,  JOSEPH.  This,  it  appears 
was  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote 
a  coarse  invective  against  women, 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Araignment 
of  Lewd,  Idle,  Froward,  and  Uncon- 
stant  Women,  &c."  1615.  The 
answerer  of  that  tract  says,  in  an 
address  ''to  the  Youths  of  Great 
Brittaine," 

How  could  you  lore?  nay,  how  would  you  loath  such 
a  monster  to  whom  Jotepk  Swttnam  poynteth  ? 

Near  the  end  of  the  address  he  is 
again  mentioned,  and  a  page  of  the 
tract  referred  to  as  his.  See  also  the 
Answer  itself,  passim.  His  indictment, 
by  name,  is  in  the  6th  chapter.  He 
is  alluded  to  also  in  an  old  play : 

Hey  day  \  who  comes  here  ?  The  very  profest  smock- 
satyr  or  woman-hater  in  all  Europe.  One,  who  bad 
he  lived  in  that  state,  or  under  that  zone,  might 
have  compared  with  any  Swelnam  in  all  the  Albyon 
island.  Lady  Alimony ,  i,  1. 

SWEV EN,  s.  A  dream.  A  Chaucerian 
word ;  and,  therefore,  given  to  Moth, 
the  antiquary,  in  the  following 
passage: 

Dan  Cupido 
Sore  sent  thylke  noeven  to  mine  head. 

OrtUnary,  0.  PL,  X,  8S6. 

It  occurs,  however,  later : 

I  dreamt  in  my  twnen  on  Thursday  eve. 

In  my  bed  whereas  I  lay, 
I  dreamt,  a  grype  and  a  grimlie  beast. 
Had  carry'd  my  crown  away. 

Percy's  Reliq.,  vol.  ii,  p.  &3,  in  the  Ballad  of 
Sir  Jdlingar. 

f  SWIG.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Swigge  tot  Smart  and  you. 

Histvrie  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  1638. 

SWINGE,  *.,  for  sway,  or  swinff. 

That  whilom  here  bare  twinge  among  the  oest. 

Sackv.  Ind.,  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  860. 

To  swinge,  for  to  lash,  as  with  a  long 
tail,  is  nsed  by  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
SWINGE,  for  singe.      This  being  a 


slight  difierence  of  spelling,  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  worth  notice ;  but  it 
IS  the  spelling  of  Spenser's  own 
editions. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  iwinged  all  his  hot. 
And  through  nis  armour  all  his  body  ■ear'd. 

tSWINGE.     To  lash. 

Then  often  nriudging,  with  his  sinnewy  trafai, 
Somtimes  his  sides,  somtimes  the  dua^  plain. 

DuBartoi. 

SWINGE-BUCKLER  is  something  more 
than  swash-buckler;  the  latter  was 
one  who  only  made  a  dashing  and  a 
noise  with  the  bucklers;  the  other 
swinged  those  which  were  opposed  to 
him ;  as  in  the  second  passage  here 
quoted. 

You  had  not  four  such  nringe-buckUrt  in  all  the  inna 
of  court  again.  3  Hen.  IF,  iii,  S. 

When  I  was  a  scholar  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could 
have  twinged  a  tword  and  huckler. 

DtpiPt  Charter,  1607,  quoted  by  Steerens. 

fSWINGER,  *.     Anything  very  great. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  roll 

With  gentle  lamb's-wooll ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  must  ye  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  twingtr,  Herrick. 

tSWINGING.     Very  laree. 

Quoth  Jack,  now  let  me  Ure  or  die. 
I'll  fight  tliis  twinging  boar.  Hittory  qfJaek  Homer. 

SWINK,  s.     Labour.     Saxon. 

Ah  Piers,  be  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  geynen  with  little  twinek  f 

Spent.  Skep.  Kal.,  May,y.  S6. 
Chad  a  goodly  dynner  for  all  my  sweate  and  twyncke. 

Gammer  Burt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  32. 
And  soon  forget  the  twinke  due  to  their  hire. 

Pembr.  Aread.,  iii,  p.  898. 

To  SWINK,  or  SWINCK,  v.  To  toU, 
or  labour ;  swincan,  Saxon. 

Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worlde*B  good. 
For  which  men  twincke  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  xii,  8. 

Milton  has  used  swinkt,  for  wearied, 
in  Comus,  v.  293,  though  certainly 
much  disused  in  his  time.  It  is  not 
in  Shakespeare. 
SWINWARD,*.  Corrupted  from  «wii^ 
herd,  a  keeper  of  swine ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  swine-ward,  like  bear-ward. 

He  is  a  twinward,  but  I  think. 
No  twinward  of  the  best.  Browne,  Skep.  Pipe,  Bel.  3. 

I  find  also  swineyard,  a  corruption  of 
the  same  word,  as  a  term  for  a  boar, 
he  being  the  head  or  master  of  the 
herd: 

Then  sett  down  the  twineyard  [the  boar's  head]. 
The  foe  to  the  vineyard. 
Let  Bacchus  crowne  his  fall. 

Ckrittmat  Prine$»  p.  Si. 

fSWIPE.     A  crane  for  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well. 
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To   SWITCH,  p.     To  cut,  u  with  a 

Wiih  U)  nrmnfal  nurd  imlcU  iftR  Uua  thu 
.  flsL  itntjl.  PsJ^oU..  niii,  p.  1011. 

CbapmoD  JB  quoted  by  Johnson,  For> 
■imiliir  UM  of  the  word. 
SWITH,  ade.     Swift,  or  awiftly. 

Hence  ncvfAi  to  Dr.  Hit  bte  Uih,  then  Ihaa  vnt 
(One.  OaMMir  fivln,  O.  PL,  u,  41. 

Ki»  EiImerD  (hrev  the  hern  eejde, 
^dntillki  he  drew  hii  braiid. 


revived  superstition,  that  if  it  rains 
on  St.  Swithin's  day  (July  IS)  it  will 
rain  more  or  less  for  forty  days  fol- 
lowing, is  amply  illustrated  in  Brand's 
Popular  Ant.,  i,  p.  271,  4to  ed.,  butit 
is  not  there  mentioaed,  that  Jonson 
introduces  it  in  his  comedy  of  Every 
Msn  out  of  his  Humour  : 

SitV.  O,  ban.  SI.  Iheilllm't,  the  lEth  iMj,  nlUbls 
vcUher,  for  the  mott  purt  nin,  gouii  1  for  the  meet 
put  min  1  irliT  it  ibinild  nin  forty  d«?i  eiUr  nov, 
DDnarl«,itminileheIdliefanivee  eUe  (o 
boiaeplonib.  Act  L 

St.  Swithin  is  recorded  in  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  on  the 
I5th  of  July,  but  nothing  is  aaid  of 
the  rainv  prodigy. 
SWITZERS.  Hired  guards,  attendant 
upon  kings.  How  soon  the  brave 
Swiss  began  to  hire  themselves  out 
to  such  service  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  common  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  since  he  gives  such  a 
guard  to  the  king  of  Denmark  : 

Hn?  lei  Ibeoi  guerd  the  door. 


gus" 


(Kitiunnr-bouUiIbiitpcopli.  ._.. 

FUlelt.Nai.Ot-l,i«,i. 

Why  called  "band  of  marrow  bones," 
I  know  not.  Is  it  a  false  print?  and 
for  what? 
SWITZER'S  KNOT.  A  transient 
fashion  of  lying  the  garters  ;  which, 
probably,  the  French  borrowed  from 
the  Swiss,  and  we  from  them. 

Bat  tbit  >  rook,  bj  «ctriiir  ■  pjred  futher. 
The  able  hithand,  or  the  thite-pUed  ruff, 
A  junl  o(  r' —  —  —  "■-  '^■- — '-  ■— ■ 


ii>  Fmich  (Mien 


loald  effect 


WlulT  en  mj  Bmlr  etawkeu.  ud  tWr  lim. 
At  one  fell  nwp.  Jftd 

lfilieti>s(nt,  ebrdeelettin  nulliKrali^ 
TbU  •£«  HUT  lube  (var  ell  et  one  huh. 

WiiU  Dnil.a  JU 

The  word,  though  uncommon,  i 
perhaps  obsolete.  Dryden  has  m 
Drayton  applies  the  verb  to  two 
the  sweeping  motion  of  a  river: 

Ai  eJie  eoee  iwoopina  bt,  to  Sw^e-dele  wbe 
— ■ —  FcifM,  nriiL 

n  mAj  tec  ibroticboiit  e 


Bkit  DOW  ai^ya.  jon  m 


id'hXof'i^.'J 

SWORD,  swearing"™!"©™ 
singular  mixture  of  religions 
military  fanaticism,  which 
from  tbe  crusades,  gave  rise  t 
extraordinary  custom  of  taki 
solemn  oath  upon  a  sword, 
plain  unenriched  sword,  the 
nttioB  between  the  blade  and  th 
was  usually  a  straight  tranaversi 
which,  su^esting  the  idea  of  a 
added  to  the  devotion  which 
true  knight  felt  for  hia  fa' 
weapon,  and  evidently  led  to 
practice;  of  which  the  iastanct 
too  numerous  to  be  collected, 
sword,  or  the  blade,  were  often 
tioned  in  this  ceremoajr,  wi 
reference  to  the  cross. 

Tb™  will  perform  u;  bidding.  Wat.  lb 

Either  enihruin|(  other  laricElT. 

And  IKcnniw  futh  to  eiUiCTtfm  iu  U^t. 

Spau.  F.  8,  T. 

S«w  ^  my  HBOrd  I  Bm 

Several  ti 

And  here  ityon  m.y  neord  1  rai 

For  to  relievo  the  pcBT,  or  die  mjielf. 

Yet  the  cross  of  the  sword  ia  also 
tioned  frequently  enough  to  ilia 
tbe  true  bearing  of  the  oath.  H 
of  Glendower  it  is  tudicroualy  as 
Fslstaff,  that  he 

■  "^A  W°[Vtpecieeoli>ord].  'T!ffn.J 

It  is  delineated  in  the  notes  on 
passage. 


B.  Iw  Imluct.  U  Sf.  Jfui  tmt  ofB. 

SWOOP,  *.  A  sudden  descent  of  a  bird 
upon  its  prey.  Johtison  anys,  "  I 
suppose  from  the  sound."  Rather 
from  to  sweep ;  and  so  thought  H.  I 
Twite.     See  T.J.  I 


Br  thee 


'  ''  « J 


nekkt^x  Stiinmailii,  Or.  tfDram*.  m, 

Many  more  instances  may  be 
in  Steevens's  note  on  the  prec 
passage  of  Hamlet,  bat  tiieH 
ftbandantly  sufficient. 
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SWOKD    AND   BUCKLER.      Ai  an 

epithet,  expressive  of  military  energy. 

And  that  nme  steord  «mi  kmekUr  prince  of  Wales. 

TUs  boy  tpeaka  nowri  tmd  hukUr ;  priihee  jield,  Iwr. 

B.  and  FL  Bomduca,  iy,  3. 

SWORN  BROTHERS,  properly  and 
originally,  meant  such  as  were  bro- 
thers in  arms,  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  chivalry  ;  though  afterwards 
used  with  more  laxness,  as  it  still  is, 
to  imply  common  intimacy.  As  when 
Beatrice  says  of  Benedict,  that  he  has 
every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 
Much  Ado,  i,  1.  Falstaff  seems  to 
have  a  more  precise  allusion,  when  he 
says  of  Shallow, 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  Jubn  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had 
been  ntom  brother  to  him.  S  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3. 

Falstaff  also  proposes  to  Nym  and 
Bardolph,  that  they  shall  be  a/l  three 
stoorn  brothers  in  the  expedition  to 
France.  Hen,  F,  ii,  1. 
In  the  French  books  of  chivalry  they 
are  csWed/rSres  d'armes.  St.  Palaye*s 
account  is  to  this  efifect :  "  But  we  see 
more  marked  associations  between 
some  knights,  who  become  brothers 
or  companions  in  arms  [fr^res  ou 
compagnons  d'armes],  as  they  were 
then  called. — These  fraternities  of 
arms  were  contracted  in  various  ways. 
Three  knights,  according  to  the 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  caused 
themselves  to  be  let  blood  together, 
and  mixed  their  blood.  This  kind  of 
fraternity  is  not  a  romantic  fiction, 
since  M.  Du  Cange  cites  many  similar 
examples  from  foreign  histories." 
"If,"  continues  he,  "the  mode  was 
barbarous,  the  sentiment  which  arose 
out  of  it  was  far  otherwise."  Mem. 
de  Chevalerie,  Partie  3.  See  also 
Du  Gauge's  21st  Dissertation  sub- 
joined to  Joinville.  Robert  de  Oily, 
and  Roger  de  Ivery,  are  recorded  as 
sioom  brothers  (fratres  jurati)  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  they  shared  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  either  of  them. 
SYEDGEy  s.  A  mere  mis-spelling  of 
siege,  in  the  sense  of  seat,  or 
habitHtion. 

Is  it  possible  that,  nnder  snch  beantye  and  nn 
cornel vnesse,  disloyalUe  and  treason  may  have  thevr 
sj/fdtfe  and  lodgy  nge  f      PnL  qfPkoi^  ii,  rign.  Z  S  b. 


STKERLT.    Certoinly.    See  8ikbb« 

lis  uin  own  deare  neele  Hodge,  nkerfy  iwot 

Gawun.  Gmrto*,  O.  Pi.,  ii,  7S. 

A  Chaucerian  word. 
STLLABE,  for  syllable.   Purely  French. 
So  written   by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
English  Grammar: 

A  syllab<  is  a  part  of  a  word  that  may  of  itself  makt 
a  perfect  sound.  Bmgl.  Orammar,  ch.  8. 

He  uses  it  also  in  his  poetry : 

Jointitkjg  tyltabes,  drowning;  letters, 
Fastening  vowels  as  with  tetters. 

Jgainti  Bhfwu,  UtuUrw.,  48. 

Again : 

Stilt  may  syllahei  jar  with  time. 

Still  may  reason  war  with  rhyme.  IMd, 

Home  Tooke  has  commended  Jonson 
for  his  use  of  this  word.  It  is  still 
used  by  the  unlearned  in  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  two  examples 
of  it  from  good  authors. 
SYLLER,  for  silver.  Still  cnrrent  in 
the  Scottish  dialect. 

As  bright  as  unjnUer, 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  poynt,  and  straight  u  any 
pylier.  Gimm.  Gurlon,  O.  PL,  ii,  SC 

t^o  SYMPATHY.     To  sympathise. 

Pleasures,  that  are  not  mans,  as  man  is  man. 
But  as  his  nhUat  tympalkut  with  beasts. 

Mu$et  Looking  QUutt,  1688. 

SYNNET.     See  Sennet. 

SYPERS.     Old  spelling  for  Cyprus,  a 

thin  transparent  cloth  used  for  veils. 

See  Cyprus. 

Syptn,  swath  bonds,  Iec.  Fomr  Pt,  0.  PL,  i.  Si. 

SYRENE.  Merely  an  awkward  spelling 
of  Serene,  which  see.  This  is 
undoubtedly  intended  by  syrens  in 
the  following  specimen  from  sir  Fr. 
Kinaston,  cited  by  Mr.  Ellis : 

With  thy  dear  face  it  is  not  so. 

Which  if  onee  overcast. 
If  thon  rain  down  thy  show^  of  woe, 

They  like  the  tjfrau  [serenes]  blast. 

SpecimaUt  yoL  iii,  p.  94L 

The     word    blast    determines    the 
allusion. 


T. 


T.  Beards  cut  to  that  shape.  See  in 
Stiletto  beard.  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  celebrates  all  the  forms  of 
beards : 

Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  sqnare, 
Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  some  stark 

bare. 
Some  sharp,  stiletto  fashion,  daggrr  like. 
That  may,  with  whispering,  a  man's  eyes  ont-spike : 
Some  with  the  hammer-cut,  or  Rumau  T. 

Suptrbim  FUq^lUwu 


\ 
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The  T,  iD  particular,  is  noticed  here 
also: 

strokes  his  beard 
Which  now  he  put«  i'  th*  po«ture  of  a  T, 
Tk4  Roman  T,  your  T  beard  is  the  fashion. 
And  tvifold  doth  express  th'  enamoor'd  courtier. 

B.  and  n.  Qm.  of  Corinth,  iy,  1. 

Thus,  with  the  heard,  one  very  great 
source  of  coxcombry  was  cut  off. 
TABARD,  *.  A  coat,  or  vest,  without 
sleeves,  close  before  and  behind,  and 
open  at  the  sides ;  formerly  worn  by 
nobles  over  their  arms,  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  field,  but  now  only  by 
heralds.     Tabard,  French. 

Among  tlie  which  [the  inns  in  Southwark]  the  most 
aiicieiil  is  the  Tabard,  so  called  of  the  si|pie,  which 
(as  we  now  tcrme  it)  is  of  a  jacquit  or  sleevelesse 
coat,  whole  berorc,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square 
coUor,  winded  at  the  shoulders. 

Stove's  London,  Z  1  b. 

He  speaks  of  them  as  only  worn  by 
heralds  in  his  days,  but  having  been 
**a  stately  garment  of  old  time." 
Tbe  word  is  now  rather  technical  than 
obsolete. 

The  name  of  taharder  is  still  preserved 
in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  for 
scholars,  whose  original  dress  was  a 
tabard.  They  are  part  of  the  founda- 
tion, which  consists  of,  a  provost,  16 
fellows,  2  chaplains,  8  tabarders,  12 
probationary  scholars,  and  2  clerks. 
Ox/.  Univ,  CaL  It  appears  from  Du 
Cange,  that  tubar  is  Welsh  ;  and  that 
tabardum,  low  Latin,  ^arar</o,  Spanish, 
and  iabarro,  Italian,  have  all  been 
made  from  it. 

[The  Tabard  was  also  the  sign  of  an 
inn  in  Gracechurch-street.] 

tThe  carriers  of  Bravntrec  and  Bockin((  in  Essex  doe 
lodge  at  tlie  signe  of  the  Tt^bard,  in  Gracious>streetj 
neere  the  C4mauit ;  they  doc  come  on  Thursdaies  and 
goe  away  on  Fridaies. 

Taylor's  Carrier*  Cosmograpkie,  4to,  Lond.,  1637. 

TABLES.  The  old  name  for  backgam- 
mon ;  so  called  also  in  French  ;  and 
in  Latin,  tabularum  Insus, 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  lie  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice. 

Love's  L.  £.,  r,  2. 
If  tales  are  told  of  Leda  be  not  fables, 
Thou  with  thy  husband  dost  play  false  at  tables. 

Har.  Epiffr.,  i,  7». 
Man's  life's  a  game  at  tables,  and  he  may, 
Mend  his  bad  fortune  by  his  wiser  pbiy. 

ITitts  lUcr.,  i,  250,  repr.  1817. 

This  last  example  is  from  an  epitaph, 
entirely  made  up  of  puns  on  back- 
gammon. 

Extended  also  to  other  games  played 
with  the  same  board  and  men.    A.ti 


old  backgammon  board  is  ddioeated 
in  the  frontispiece  to  Strntt'a  SparU 
and  Pcuiimes, 
2.  Also,  the  same  aa  table-book; 
pocket  tablets  for  containing  memo- 
randums : 

And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tailet  dean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  nis  memory. 

S  Htm.  17,  if,  L 
My  tables,  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down.  BaaU^  i,  L 

In  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  polls  oat  his  toMss  ia 
baste,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  Uiat  note. 

Hall,  Char,  of  a  Hyfser. 

TABLE  (in  the  language  of  palmistry  or 
chiromancy),  the  whole  collection  of 
lines  on  the  skin,  within  the  band. 

Well  {looking  on  his  palm],  if  any  man  in  Italy  hate  a 
fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear  apoo  a  book,  I 
shall  have  good  fortune.  Marek.  of  Fssl,  n,  1 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  taUr, 

Uatb  not  historr  nor  foble. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Oims.,  ri,  p.  SEL 

It  occurs  also  before  in  the  same 
masque,  p.  80. 

B.  In  good  earnest,  I  do  find  written  here,  all  ay 
Kood  fortune  lies  in  your  hand.  W.  Yoa  keep  a  voy 
bad  house  then,  you  may  see  by  the  unalneas  of  tkis 
tmkU.  MiddUton,  Jny  Thing  for  a  q.  L^ 

fTci  TABLE.     To  sit  at  table. 

All  supper  while,  if  they  tahle  toeether,  be  pecitth 
and  pneth  into  the  platters  to  p^cke  out  dainty  oiar- 
sels  to  content  her  maw.       Man  in  the  Moons,  IftA. 

TABLE-BOOK.  The  same  aa  table; 
memorandum  book. 

What  might  yon. 
Or  my  dear  m^esty  your  queen  here,  think 
If  1  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  taUe-hook.      Hmml.,  ii,  1 
I  am  sure  lier  name  was  in  my  taJbU-hook  once. 

Hon.  Whore,  2d  part,  O.  PL,  iii,  S77. 
I  hare  most  of  their  jests  here  in  my  table-hook. 

Malcontent,  O.  H.,  ir.  10. 

The  most  affecting  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  a  table-book,  that  I  at  present 
recollect,  is  in  the  life  of  lady  Jane 
Grey: 

Sir  John  Ga{te.  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her 
to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  souJl 
present  which  he  might  keep,  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  her :  she  gave  him  her  table-hook,  where  she  had 
just  written  three  sentences,  on  seeing  her  hnsbuid*s 
dead  body ;  one  in  Greek,  another  m  Latin,  and  a 
third  in  English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  that 
human  justice  was  against  his  body,  bat  the  dxrine 
mercy  would  be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  and  that  if 
her  fault  drsenred  punishment,  her  youth,  at  least, 
and  her  ioiprudrnce,  were  worthv  of  excuse,  and  that 
God  and  posterity,  she  tnuted,  would  shew  her 
fiiTOiir.  Burners  Hist.,  ir,  p.  302 ;  and  NiehoU't 

Progresses,  vol.  iii,  p.  IS. 

More  modem  authors  have  the  word. 
fTABLE  DORMANT.    An  immoveable 
table. 

But  how  come  yoa  to  reckon  so  panctoallyf  Did 
Ananias  tell  it  upon  the  tabl*  dormant;  what  Tear  of 
the  persecution  of  the  saints?  I  wonder  yon  aid  not 
rather  count  it  by  the  sheckells,  that's  the  mora 
sanctified  coyn.  Cka9elmnd*s  Pomu,  IS&L 

TABLE-MEN,  «.     The  men  used  in 
[     v^Y^^€  ^^  tablet,  or  backgammon ; 
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bat  Decker  uses  it  in  contempt,  aa  a 
name  for  affected  coxcombs  sitting  at 
a  table : 

That  all  the  paiuted  UAU-men  about  jon  take  tou  to 
be  heirs  appweut  to  rich  Midas.  GuPt  Homb.,  Intarod. 

He  bad  just  before  alluded  to  their 
being  painted. 
TABLER,  s.     A   person   who    boards 
others  for  hire.     "Convictor."     S, 
Coles. 

But  he  now  is  come 
To  be  the  mnsick-master;  tabUr  too 
He  is,  or  would  be.       B  Jotu.  Bpigr.,  vol.  ▼!,  p.  293. 

Kersey   has  to   table,   to   board,   or 
entertain,  or  be  entertained  at  one's 
Uble. 
fTABLING.     Board.     A  iablinff  houee 
perhaps  means  a  boarding  house. 

Ck.  My  daughter  hath  there  alreadie  truly  bow  of  me 
ten  poundes,  which  I  account  to  be  riven  for  her 
tnbVmg :  after  this  ten  poundes  will  follow  another 
for  her  anparell.  Terence  in  BngUik,  1614. 

Tcmth.  They  alledge,  that  there  is  none  but  common 
gamehoases  and  IflbUug  houses  that  are  condemned, 
and  not  the  playing  sometimes  in  their  owne  private 
houses.  '      Nortkbrooke  agaitul  Dicing,  1577. 

TABOURINE,  s.  Apparently  a  common 
side  drum.     French. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  yon  tne  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourinet. 

Ant.  and  CUop.,  iv,  8. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 

Tro.  and  Crest.,  iv,  5. 

Trampetes,  derons,  tabourins,  and  other  roinstreisye. 

Helyas,  Kn.  o/S»anne,  cited  by  Sleev. 

The  tambourine,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  seems  to  be  a  different 
thing ;  having  parchment  on  one  side 
only,  and  played  with  the  fingers. 
See  Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  June,  v.  59. 
fTABY.     Tabby ;  a  sort  of  silk. 

IS  Oct.  1661.  Tliis  day  left  off  half-skirts,  and  put 
on  a  wastecoate,  and  my  false  iaby  wastecoate  with 
gold  Uce.  i^fpy*  Diary. 

TACHE,  or  TATCH,  *.     A  blot,  spot, 
stain,  or  vice ;  tache,  French. 

First  Jupiter  that  did  usurp  his  father's  throne. 
Of  whom  even  his  adorers  write  evil  taekee  many  a 
one.  Warner's  Jib.  Engl,  B.  xiii,  p.  318. 


It  is  a  common  talcke,  naturally  gevin  to  all  men,  aa 

"         "  for  theyi 
Mori4t  Enc,  by  Ckaloner,  P  8  b. 


wdl  aa  priests,  to  watche  well  for  theyr  owne  lucre. 


Used  also  for  a  loop,  or  catch.  Exod,, 
xxvi,  6.     See  T.  J. 
+TACHY.     Vicious;  corrupt. 

With  no  leas  fnrie  in  a  throng 

Away  these  taekis  humors  flung.     Wii  and  Drollery. 

TACK,   «.,    for    taste.     Perhaps  from 
t actus,  Latin. 

Or  cheese,  which  our  fat  soil  to  everr  quarter  sends. 
Whose  tack  the  hungry  clown  and  plowman  so  com- 
mends. Drayt.  Polyolb.,  p.  1031. 
tHe  told  me,  that  three-score  pound  of  cherries  was 
but  a  kind  of  washing  meate,  and  that  there  was  no 
taeit  in  them,  for  hee  had  tride  it  at  one  time. 

Ik^Un's  Worktt,  1680. 


fTo  hold  TACK.     To  keep  one  at  bay. 

They  hew  his  armour  peece-meale  from  his  backe. 
Yet  still  the  valiant  prince  maintaines  the  finay. 
Though  but  halfe-hamest,  yet  he  holds  them  laeie. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 
Having  thus  made  sure  work  with  the  English,  they 
made  young  count  Maurice  their  governor,  who  for 
Ave  and  twenty  jrears  together  keld  tack  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  during  those  traverses  of  war  was  verr 
fortunat.  HowelPs  FItmiliar  Letters,  1650. 

TAG.  The  common  people;  in  the 
phrase  toff,  rag,  and  bobtail,  in  collo- 
quial speech. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  us'd  to  bear.  Ceriol.,  ill,  4. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  of 
tag,  without  his  companions,  rag 
and  bobtail,  or  at  least  one  of  them. 
See  T.  J.  In  Ozell's  Rabelais,  it  is 
shag,  rag,  &c.,  iv,  221. 
TAG-LOCK,  s.  I  believe,  an  entangled 
lock. 

His  food  the  bread  of  sorrow,  his  cloathes  the  skinnea 
of  his  out-wome  cattell,  and  tag-locks  of  his  travell. 
Lenton*s  Leas.,  Ckar.  l^o/a  Carie, 

TAIL.  It  was  a  superstitious  belief, 
according  to  Mr.  Steevens,  that  a 
witch,  transformed  into  any  animal 
that  ought  to  have  a  tail,  was  always 
deficient  in  that  part.  Hence  he 
accounts  for  this  passage  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth : 

But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
And  like  a  rat,  unthout  a  UM, 

ril  do.  I'll  do,  ru  do.  Act  i,  ic.  S. 

fTAIL-C ASTL  E .  The  raised  stern  of  a 
ship. 

Puppis La  poupe.    The  hind  decke,  or  UdU 

eastell :  the  steme.  Nomenclator. 

TAILOR.  Many  were  the  jests  current 
at  all  times  upon  that  unfortunate 
fraternity,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
effeminacy  of  their  business,  in  using 
needles,  thread,  thimbles,  &c.  How 
old  the  sarcasm  of  nine  tailors  making 
a  man  may  be,  does  not  appear ;  but 
it  is  very  old.  It  appears  in  Shake- 
speare, and  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  also  imputed  to  them  that  they 
were  immoderately  fond  of  rolls,  hot 
or  cold. 

I  think  one  tailor  would  go  near  to  beat  all  this  com- 

Sny  [puppets]  with  a  hand  bound  behind  him. 
t.  Aye,  and  eat  them  all  too,  an  [if]  they  were  in 
cake-bread.  B.  Jons.  Bartk.  I.,  act  v. 

As  you  are  merely 
A  tailor,  faithful,  and  apt  to  believe  in  gallants, 
You  are  a  companion  at  a  ten-crown  supper. 
For  cloth  of  bodkin,  and  may  with  one  lark 
Eat  up  tkree  manckets.  Man,  IkUal  Dowr^  T,  1. 

See  Taylou. 
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Mr.  Gifford  points  oat  other  strong 
instances.     Thus : 

HeMi  sup  them  up.  as  easily  as  a  Uylar 
Woald  (lo  SIX  hot  loaves  in  a  morning  fasting. 

Glavtkome,  Wit  m  a  Const. 
B.  I  would  take  the  wall  of  three  times  three  ttulon, 
though  iu  a  morning,  and  at  a  baker's  stall.    Nahbe*. 

To  TAKE.  In  the  sense  of  to  blast ;  or 
to  affect  violently,  as  by  witchcraft. 
Shakespeare  says  of  Heme,  the 
h'uDter,  that 

There  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  taiu  the  cattle. 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood,  Iu:. 

This  has  been  well  illustrated  from 
Markham : 

0/  a  horse  that  is  tsJeen.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of 
his  feeling,  mooving.  or  styrriug,  is  SHid  to  be  taken, 
and  in  sooth  so  hce  is,  in  that  he  is  arrested  by  s«i 
villainous  a  disease;  yet  some  farriers,  not  well 
understanding  the  ground  of  the  disense,  couster  the 
word  taken  to  be  striken  by  some  planet  or  evil  spirit, 
which  is  false.  Treatise  on  Horses,  chap,  viii,  ed.  1595. 

Shakespeare  has  again  : 

Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 

Lear,  ii,  4. 

Also  in  Hamlet,  speaking  of  Christ- 
mas, 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fai^  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  halluw'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.    Act  i,  ic.  1. 

See  Strike. 

Come  not  near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

B.  and  Fi.  False  One,  iv,  8. 

He  means  infectious. 
To  TAKE,  for  to  leap. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  vonr  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  Uke  the  hatch. 

A'.  Jokn,  y,  S. 

Hunters  still  say,  to  take  a  hedge,  or 
a  gate,  meaning,  to  leap  over  them. 
2b  TAKE  IN  a  place.     To  conquer,  or, 
as  we  now  say,  to  take  it. 

Is  it  not  strange.  Canidius, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  th'  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  Torvne.  Jnt.  and  Cleop.,  iii,  7. 

What  a  strong  fort  old  Pimblico  hud  been ! 
How  it  held  outl  how,  last,  'twas  taken  in. 

B.  Jons.  Vndenc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  413. 
Nay,  1  care  not 
For  all  vour  railings ;  they  will  batter  walls. 
And  taxe  in  towns,  as  soon  as  trouble  nie. 

B.  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Rev.,  iii,  1. 

Also  to  apprehend,  as  a  felon  : 

Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer,  and  swore 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 

Cftnh.,  It,  S. 

To  subdue,  more  generally : 

Do  this,  or  this, 
Tdce  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfiranchise  this. 

Ant.  and  Cleop.t  i,  1. 

To  TAKE  KEEP.     To  take  care.     See 

Keep. 
To  TAKE   ON.     To  grieve   violently ; 

rather  vulgar  than  obsolete. 
2b  TAKE  ONE  WITH  \OVJ.    To  ^o 


\ 


(as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it)  no 
faster  than  the  hearer  can  follow ;  to 
be  clear  and  explicit.  This  phrase  ii  { 
not  yet  quite  disused;  but  it  is  ei« 
plained  by  Johnson  in  1  Henry  lY, 
ii,  4,  on  this  passage : 

I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  leith  yam ;  whos 
means  your  grace  ? 

It  is  explained  also  by  Mr.  Gifford,  ia 
his  Massinger,  vol.  ii,  p.  48S,  iii,  66, 
iv,  310;  by  Reed,  in  O.  PL,  v,  265, 
338.     It  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and' 
Juliet : 

Soft,  taksme  witk  yon,  take  ma  witk  yarn,  wife. 

Aetu,ie.L 

If  it  be  unintelligible  to  any  one,  theie 
references  will  be  abundanUy  sofficieBt 
for  illustration. 
To  TAKE  ONE*S  EASE  IN  0NP8 
INN.  A  phrase  for  enjoying  oneself, 
as  if  at  home.  See  Inn.  ''To  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inne,'*  says  Dr. 
Percy,  "was  an  ancient  proverb  not 
very  different  in  its  application  from 
that  maxim,  every  man's  house  is  kis 
castle;  for  inne  originally  signified 
a  house,  or  habitation.  When  the 
word  inne  began  to  change  its  mean- 
ing, and  to  be  used  to  signify  a  house 
of  public  entertainment,  the  proverb, 
still  continuing  in  force,  was  applied 
in  the  latter  sense;  or  perhaps 
Falstaff  [in  the  passage  following] 
humorously  puns  upon  the  word  itme^ 
in  order  to  represent  the  wrong  done 
to  him  the  more  strongly."  Note  on 
the  foUowing  passage. 

Shall  I  not  take  mne  ease  in  mine  inn,  bat  I  shall 
hare  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  Henry  IV,  m,  8^ 

The  beggar  Irus  that  hauuted  the  paUceof  Prn^^ 
would  take  his  ease  in  his  inne,  as  well  as  the  pecn  of 
Ithaca.     Greene's  Farew.  to  Folly,  cited  by  Steetvns. 

See  also  tbe  other  examples  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  the  first  example. 

If  I  have  got 
A  seat  to  sit  at  ease  here  V  mine  inn. 
To  see  the  comedy.  B.  Jons.  New  /■«,  i,  S. 

The  disturbance  of  a  man  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  privilege,  called 
hamsoken,  or  homesoken  (from  Amn, 
home,  and  socnCy  liberty,  Saxon),  was 
an  offence  punishable  by  our  old  law. 
The  offence  was  called  by  tbe  same 
name  as  the  privilege.  An  old  law 
book  thus  describes  it :  "Hawisoekme 
d'antient  ordinance  est  pecbe  mor- 
teUe« car  droit  eat  qiw  ekmmeii^uiet 
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en  son  hostel  qui  d  luy  est^     Mirr. 
de  Justice,      See  also  the  Law  Dic- 
tionaries, Cowell,  Bloant,  &c.  Hostel 
is  there  exactly  our  inne. 
To  TAKE  OUT.     To  copy. 

Sweet  Bianca, 
Takt  wu  this  work  out.  OtUUOt  iii,  4. 

He  says  soon  after, 

I  like  the  work  well,  ere  it  be  denmnded 

(As  like  enough  it  will)  I'd  have  it  eofied.  IHd. 

She  intends 
To  iuie  out  other  works,  in  a  new  sampler. 

MiddUton's  Women  hew.  Worn. 
Nioophanes  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  antique  pictures, 
pvtlj  to  exemplify  and  take  out  their  patterns. 

SoUaud'e  Pliny,  both  cited  by  Steerens. 

2b  TAKE  PEPPER  IN  THE  NOSE. 
See  Pepper. 

3b  TAKE  TENT.  To  attend  ;  to  take 
iiotice,  or  care ;  tent  heing  for  atten- 
tion. It  is  properly  a  Scottish 
phrase. 

See  ye  tMtt  imt  to  this,  and  ken  joor  mother. 

B.  /one.  Smd  Skep^  ii.  S. 

It  occars  again  in  the  same  imperfect 
drama,  the  dialect  of  which  is  in  a 
mat  measure  northern;  the  scene 
lying  in  Sherwood  forest.  Jon  son 
uses  it,  however,  in  his  own  person  : 

And  call  to  the  high  parliament 
Of  hcar^  i  where  sen^him  take  tent 

Of  ordering  all. 
/M.,  Underwoods,  I.  toI.  vii,  88. 

lb  TAKE  UP.  To  borrow  money,  or 
take  commodities  npon  trust. 

Tet  thoa  art  good  for  noUung  but  taJtina  up. 

AWe  W.  tkat  B.  W.,  U,  S. 

When  he  adds,  "and  that  thou  art 
scarce  worth,"  the  intention  is  to 
play  npon  another  sense  of  the  words, 
that  of  taking  from  the  ground. 

And  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them,  in  honest  taking 
wp,  then  they  must  stand  npon  security  I 

8  Hen.  IV,  i,  8. 


They  will  take  up,  I  warrant  you,  where  they  may  be 

Decker's  Northw.  Hoe. 
up,  at  my  pleasure.    Ca 
take  vp  Udies,  sir?    ao,  sir,  excuse  me,  I  meant 


trusted.  '  Decker's  Northw. 

And  now  I  can  teJce  up,  at  my  pleasure.    Can  you 


money.  B.  Jons.  Bpicane,  i,  4 

If  he  owe  them  money,  that  he  may 
Preserre  his  credit,  let  him,  in  policy,  nerer 
Appoint  a  day  of  payment ;  so  tney  may  hope  stilL 
But  if  he  be  to  tote  up  more,  his  page 
May  attend  them  at  tne  gate. 

Masnnger,  Bmp.  of  Bast,  i,  1. 

To   take  up  a  qnarrel,  to  settle  or 
make  it  np : 

/.  And  how  was  that  takenupf 
C.  Faith,  we  met  and  found  the  quarrel  was  npon  the 
■erenth  cause.  As  you  like  tt,  r,  4. 

At  hMt,  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  M.  A.  and  M.  R.  S.  set 
downe  their  order  that  he  should  not  be  called  any 
BMire  captaine  AJax— ->— and  then  to  this  seoona 
arUcle  they  all  agreed,  not  gniltie. 

jfyflogUfor  Ajax,  DD 1  b. 


When  two  heirs  quarrel , 
Ml  of  the  dtj,  ihorUy  after 


Appear  in  plush,  for  their  grave  consnliarions 

In  taking  uo  the  difference;  some  1  know 

Make  a  set  living  on't.  Massing.  Ouard.,  i,  L 

fTo  TAKE  UP.  'To  engage. 

A  certain  traveller  being  benighted,  resolved  to  take 
up  witli  the  next  inn  he  carae  at,  and  it  hapning  to 
be  in  a  market-town,  he  blunders  into  the  inn,  and 
enquires  whether  he  might  lodge  there  that  night? 
The  master  of  the  house  told  him.  that  the  next  being 
a  market-day,  all  their  be^  were  taken  up;  and  he 
had  ne'er  a  room  to  spare  neither,  but  one. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliwunts. 
Are.  Sirrah  gaoler,  see  you  send  mistris  Tum-kej  your 
wife  to  lake  us  up  whores  enough :  and  be  sure  she 
let  none  of  the  young  students  of  the  law  fore-stall  the 
market  Carlwrigkt's  Boyall  SUue,  1651. 

To  stop. 

The  marquess  on  discourse  about  religion,  ssid,  that 
God  was  fain  to  deal  with  wicked  men  ss  men  do 
with  Mskinje  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up  till  they  get  them  to  a  gate ;  so  wtcked  men 
will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death. 

Apothegms  of  the  Barl  qf  Worcester,  1669. 

fTAKER.     A  purveyor. 

Pray  God  they  have  not  taken  him  along  s 
He  nath  a  perilous  wit  to  be  a  cheat; 
He'd  quickly  come  to  be  his  mqiesties  taker. 

Cartwnghfs  Ordinary,  16S1. 

TALC,  OIL  OF.  A  nostrum,  famous 
in  its  day  as  a  cosmetic,  probably 
because  that  mineral,  when  calcined, 
becomes  very  white,  and  was  thought 
a  fit  substitute  for  ceruse.  lu  Bap- 
tista  Porta*s  Natural  Magic,  English 
translation,  1658,  are  three  receipts 
for  making  it,  under  the  title,  "  How 
to  dissolve  Talk  for  to  beautifie 
Women."  But  they  all  consist  of 
modes  of  calcining  that  mineral,  with 
other  fanciful  additions.  The  last, 
indeed,  directs  how  to  make  snails 
eat  the  powder  of  it ! !  A  fourth 
receipt  in  B.  z,  ch.  19,  fully  directs 
the  calcination,  and  then  recommends 
to  lay  it  in  a  moist  place,  *'  until  it 
dissolve  into  oyl;'*  which  might  be 
till  doomsday.  But  it  might  imbibe 
some  moisture,  to  make  it  look  more 
like  oil.  From  the  near  similarity,  and 
almost  identical  sound,  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Whailey  supposed  it  to  have 
been  what  the  French  call  tac;  but 
tac  meant  the  disease  which  was  to 
be  cured,  t.  e.,  the  rot  in  sheep,  and 
the  oil  to  be  applied  was  huile.  de 
chdre  (Menage,  in  his  Origines).  The 
English  receipts  for  making  it  prove 
also  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  note 
is  on  this  passage : 

With  ten  empirics  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber ; 
That  for  the  oitcf  tale  dare  spend, 
MorathaadtiieaidsnkuL      ^^Vi^v^^^ 
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It  u  afteo  mentioned  by  the  drama- 
tists, and  generally  with  some  aatirical 
reflection  on  the  ladies. 
Tale  wa*  also  called  Mtueoty  glatt : 

Sh*  >•«  ui  uccUoit  Mt,  bnl  thit  bet  Ivx  puleth 
like  M<uim^  gliH.  Mulcmlml,  Q.  PL .  ii,  38, 

Hfl  afaonld  hftve  bn>iight  mfl  HDie  freah  oil  oj  tale, 

Uuiim.CitxMU.iT.a. 
Bbe  ne'er  had,  Eor  hath 
AnT  belief  in  miiduc  BiDd-bre'a  bKtli. 
OiTanitr'toiliiflale.  B.Jimt,  Uttirnc.,f.%9\. 


The  quaint  Dr.  Whitlack  puns  npon 
it.  Speaking  of  certain  nostruma  of 
quacking  ladies,  wbich,  he  saya, 


Chambers  deriTes  tale  from  an  Arabic 
word,  descriptive  of  a  soaud  state  of 
body,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  allu- 
sion ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory.  In 
f^ct,  it  was  a  term  borrowed  by  che- 
miata  from  the  old  alchemical  writers, 
and  not  understood.  Their  01/  0/ 
tale  was  one  of  the  fanciful  uamea 
for  their  supposed  grand  elixir,  or 
philosopher's  stone,  in  a  certaiu  form. 
So  it  is  explained  by  dom  Pemety, 
who  had  searclied  much  into  such 
matters ;  "  Tale  des  philosopke*. 
Pierre  des  sages  fixee  au  blanc. 
C'est  en  vain  que  Ton  cbercbe  it  faire 
rhuile  de  talc  avec  le  talc  vulgaire. 
Lea  pbiloBophes  ne  pnrlent  que  du 
leur,  et  c'est  k  ce  deruier  qu'il  faut 
attribucr  toutea  les  qunlitcB  desquelles 
les  livres  font  tant  d'eloges."  Dic- 
tion. Mytho-hermetique,  at  the  word 
Talc.  Of  the  chemists,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  make  it,  be  savs  in  another 
part  of  hia  Dictionary,  "  He  ont  cal- 
cine, purifie,  aublim^,  &c.,  cette 
mati^re,  et  n'eo  ont  jamais  pQ  eztraire 
cette  hiiile  precieuse,"  &c.,  at  the 
word  Huile  ^e  Talc. 
tTALE.     Reckoning. 

But  u  tlLinga  >ire  1  miul  cilher  lake  or  \tm,  ud 
necc>i1i;f  nude  euff  enter,  vbcjt  ve  pi  enca  and 
■le  b|-  niiuDn  and  by  taU.  Taylor;  ITcrSti.  1830, 
If  men  aen  eerUjnt  bj  luelic  faatjngc  tbaL  Iheji 
ibDJd  ■>!  ije  ndtTnlTbiithnTalintiil  nfcBUn&cc, 
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.    Ikeir  IrT}a(El  ud  Ihe  laaaeUr 

TALENT,  and  TALON,  wera  fkeqacally 
confounded,  and   aometimea  pnnBtd 


a  Itltut  b<  (  elm,  look  ki 


Ka  liidj'i  nipple  haaA 


The   old   editions    read    it    ao;   the 
modem  editors  change  it  to  talmi, 
which  is  indeed  the  meaning  thoDgh 
written  talent. 
TALL,  a.     Valiant,  warlike. 

HeiautcaatnanaaanjiDUlTria.  KiMg,\.l. 

No.  b;tbiahanil.(il. 
We  fcauht  like  bon«l  and  ull  mm. 

B.t>Urt.Biai  tllmL,!,* 

It  i>  even  applied  to  the  mind  : 

ton  do  not  I«il  R»  nith  taj  caJliUE,  neifhbiat 
No,  aoi^f  i  fci£  I  kboiv  jour  tpuit  1o  be  talL 

OiTB  me  tfaj  flat,  thv  forefoot  to  me  give, 

Tbj  aplrita  are  mort  ikff.  Btmjf  V,  a.  1. 

Employed  also,  in  a  general  icok, 
for  brave : 

Miiv  bo(b  UM  (brelpi  fom  in  t(bt  wjlhitud, 

Ajkd  oT  (belt  Ilea  mat  harg  Ihg  upper  hud.  i 

Mercntio  seems  to  ridicule  it,  aa  one 
of  the  affected  fashionable  terms  of 
the  age: 

Ibcae  new  Inuen  o(  »ceenla(  Bj  — a  reij  fti 
blade  1— a  Terjr  (oil  eiu  T  he.       Kom,  mud  Jrnl,  a.  t. 

The  usage  wag  ao  common,  that  no 
less  than  seven  refereucea  to  exampin 
of  it  occur  in  the  Index  to  Reed's 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Flays,  besides 
those  introduced  in  the  notes. 
TALL-BOYS,  t.  A  cant  term  for  caps 
or  glaaaea,  made  longer  or  higher 
than  common.      * 

Sbe  Ibm  ordered  aoine  cnpi,  nibleta.  and  tulf-fari  of 
gold,  iilver,  and  oyalal  to  be  hrouiht,  ud  muled  ni 
to  dtiuk.  Oiiir>  Kaklait,  V,  ilii. 

TALI^MEN,  «.  Dice  loaded  to  come 
high  throws,  as  low-men  were  to  give 
low  onee.     The  same  aa  Hion-UEN. 

Heere'i  fulioma  ud  Tourdi,  heere'a  Uli'mn.  and 
loir-men.  Ifntali  t-t  SemiiaJ^,  •iga.  1  i. 

fTALLEN.   ?Samea8TALL-BOT. 

Cliar^  tike  potllea  and  [uUou, 
And  brui^  the  ho^bnd  in; 


TALLOW-CATCH.  Explained  by  John- 
son tallow-kteeh,  that  ia,  a  lump  of 
tallow,  such  aa  is  prepared  by  the 
batcher  for  the  chandler.     "A  ktetk 
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of  Ullow/'  says  Dr.  Percy,  "  it  the 
fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  op  by  the 
butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word,  in  use  now."  It  is 
certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this 
explanation,  that  in  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1, 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  Goody  Keech, 
the  butcher's  wife." 

Tlum  vhoreMm,  obtoene,  greMj  UUow-hutk. 

1  Etn  ir,  ii.  4. 

tTALLWOOD.     Wood  cut  for  billets. 

AIm.  if  anj  penon  bring  or  caoie  to  be  brought  to 
this  city  or  the  liberties  thereof,  to  be  sold  ur  sell, 
offer  or  put  to  saile  any  UUltoood,  billets,  fagicots,  or 
other  firewood,  not  being  of  the  full  assize  which  the 
same  ooght  to  hold.  Calthrop's  lUporls,  1670. 

TAMINE,  8.  A  sort  of  woollen  cloth  ; 
probably  the  same  that  is  now  called 
iammy.  Supposed  to  be  from  the 
French  esiamine. 

The  men  were  apparrlled  after  their  fashion :  their 
■tockings  were  of  tamime,  or  of  cloth  serge,  of  white, 
bbick,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  colour. 

OuWs  Rabelais,  B.  i.  ch.  66. 

The  original  is  estamet,  which  Cot- 
grave  interprets  '*  cloth-rash ;"  but 
estamine,  which  is  in  fact  synony- 
moua,  he  renders,  "the  stuff  famine; 
also  a  strainer,  scarce,  boulter,  or 
boulting-cloth ;  so  called  because 
made  (commonly)  of  a  kind  thereof." 
To  TANO.  To  sound  loudly,  like  the 
pulsation  of  a  bell,  of  which  it  is  an 
imitation. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  snrly  with  servants  i  let 
thy  tongne  tang  arguments  of  state. 

Tma/lh  N.,  ii,  6. 

A  TANO,  s.     A  shrill  sound  like  a  bell. 

But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tanfft 
That  would  say  to  a  sailor,  go  hang. 

Old  Ballad  of  Kale,  Ac.  Comply  p.  165. 

See  T.  J. 
TANKARD-BEARER,  s.  One  who 
fetched  water  from  the  conduits  or 
pumps  in  the  street.  While  London 
was  imperfectly  supplied  with  water, 
this  very  necessary  office  was  per- 
formed by  menial  servants,  or  water- 
bearers ;  and  in  the  families  of  trade  a 
men,  by  their  apprentices.  To  the 
latter  an  allusion  is  clearly  made  in 
the  following  passage : 

God  tend  me  quickly  fatherleai  tonne,  if  I  had  not 
tather  one  of  my  sonnea  were  a  tanktr-haartr,  that 
wearea  aometymes  kit  giUee  alMMt  at  ikt  ekmrek  o» 
Sundajf,  than  a  eoaener  that  wearea  his  latten  boae 
set  aa  ordeaary  on  Tridsle. 

5ir /.  Har.  M  P<M«,  i.  8S7.  ed.  Park. 
Will  tliOB  Imt  Umhirdt,  and  may'st  bear  arms  f 

Mattm,  Sot,  O,  PL,  it,  907. 


As  aoon  at  I  heard  the  messenger  tay  nky  fWther  must 
speak  with  me,  I  left  my  tankard  to  gUHrd  the 
conduit,  and  away  came  I. 

Fimr  Prenticet  qfL.,  O.  PI.,  ?i,  469. 

These  tankard- bearers,  often  assem- 
bling at  the  conduit  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently each  for  his  turn  to  draw  the 
water : 

To  talk  of  TOUT  turn  in  this  company,  and  to  me  alone, 
like  a  laniard  hearer  at  a  conduit  I    Fie  1 

B.  June.  He.  Man  mU$H^\,  8. 

fTANSEY.  A  favorite  dish  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Where  the  host  furnishes  his  guests  with  a  collation 
out  of  his  cloaths ;  a  capon  from  his  helmet,  a  tansey 
out  of  the  lining  ol  his  cap,  cream  out  of  his  seal^ 
bard,  Itc  Key  to  tke  Rekeareal,  1704,  p.  21. 

J  curious  tansie.  tke  new  way. — Take  about  a  aozen 
new-laid  eggs,  beat  them  up  with  three  pints  of 
cream,  strain  them  thro'  a  coarse  linen  clotii,  and  put 
in  of  the  strained  Juices  of  endive,  spinage.  sorrel,  nnd 
tansie,  of  each  three  spoonfuls ;  half  a  grated  nutmeg, 
four  ounces  of  fine  suicNr,  h  litUe  salt,  and  rose-water, 
put  it,  with  a  slicht  laying  of  butter  under  it,  into  a 
shallow  pewter-uish,  aud  bake  li  In  a  moderately 
heated  oven ;  scrape  over  it  loaf-augar,  sprinkle  rose- 
water,  and  serve  it  up.     Tke  Closet  qf  Rarities,  1706. 

TAN  LING,  9.  One  who  is  subject  to 
the  tanning  influence  of  the  sun  ;  a 
diminutive  from  tan. 

Hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlingSt  (^nd 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Cynti.,  iv ,  4. 

So  the  first  folio.  Some  editions  read 
tantlingi,  and  Johnson  hud  so  entered 
the  word  in  his  Dictionary,  and 
derived  it  accordingly;  but  this 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  See  T.  J. 
There  is  no  more  authority  for  tanU 
lin(/,  than  tanling^  the  derivation  is 
more  forced,  and  it  suits  the  passage 
worse. 
tTANTIVY.  A  mixture  of  haste  and 
violence. 

Sir.  1  expected  to  hear  tnm  yon  ia  the  language  of 
the  lost  groat,  and  the  nrodipd  son,  and  not  in  such 
a  tantivy  of  language ;  but  I  perceive  your  communi- 
cation is  not  always,  yea.  yea.  Cleawekuid's  Works, 
Chap.  21.  How  the  palatine  was  restor'd  to  hit 
palatinate  ia  Albion,  and  how  he  rode  tantiey  to 
Papimania.  Tke  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

TANTOBLIN,  9.  A  jocular  name,  of 
very  uncertain  derivation,  for  that 
substance  which  of  old  was  not  named 
without  9ave'reverence, 

I'U  stick,  my  dear,  to  thee,  and  ding  withall. 
Am  fsst  at  e'r  tantoblin  to  a  wall. 

Oayton,  West.  N.,  p.  7S. 

See  again  p.    191.      Grose    has    it 
tantadliny  in  his  Classical  Diet. 
fTAP-HOUSB.    Abeec^ko^. 


Sbdl  nm  rin 
Tldt'i  nDtCinf 


nrVnn  ti>  %  ptintcd  tnntai 


nyltr-l  Vsriu.  1030. 

fTAPE-PURLES.    Fringei  of  tape. 

Lol.  Aai  nn  ion  budla  Um  bobbini  wcU.  (Dwl 

Mike  lUlale  lue  f  jm  ihill  bee  mf  iBnfbtcr. 
Piw,  And  miiiB,  to  make  lMpr-p%rffi:  an  Ton  do  it 

TAPET,  «.  Carpet,  or  Upestry;  from 
tapet,  Latin. 

Bo  to  their  wark  the;  lit,  tnd  neb  doth  clnut 
WhU  ilcrj  ibe  will  for  her  Upil  lalic. 

In  the  following  pusaage  it  seema  to 
be  used  metAphorically  for  foliage,  as 
being  the  tapeatry  of  the  grore* : 

The  mintlM  rent,  whertin  *nimpped  beOM 
The  ^ladiome  etoth,  that  now  Itt  OTenhrone. 
Tlia  Inprla  tame,  snd  etctt  Ino  aavn  bluwnt 

Suchillt-l  IrduL.  k.  lit,  Ifirr.  Mf.,  p.  1». 

TAPISHED.purf.  Hidden  i  from  rapi, 
French.  A  huotiog  term.  G.  Coles 
hu,  "to  tappy,  aa  a  deer,  delitesco, 
■e  abacondere  ;"  and  Kersey,  "  laptu- 
ttMt,  H.  T.  [i.  p.,  hunting  term]  lurk- 
ing or  aqnat  ting." 

Whrn  th«  dj  heitt,  Ai)iu*V  U  boih  or  brier, 

Ail/.  ru»,  ni,  S. 

See  Untafpice. 
TAP-LASH,  I.     A  coDlemptuouB  name 
for  bad  amall  beer ;  the  refuse  of  the 


tap. 

iniat,iaiut<i 


whitiw! 


t  then  ft  mnddjr  tapUMk  iwiU. 


nofUitdl 


Cliiu'i  Cadr  CW..  p, ». 
To  murder  men  with  driokiog,  Tiih  mcta  o  deole  of 
ComplementBl  ontorT,  u  off  with  ranr  ImP,  wind  up 
jou  bottom,  np  wjtfa  jodt  Up^atl,  and  nutuj  more 
elnioent  pbriHO  Tnji^^  Dut.  iy  &■»  p.  S9  l 

Sometimee    put    metaphorically    for 
poor,  waahy  arguments : 

Budird  ap  ind  down  b;  lbs  Khool-min.  im  thtn- 
imf-laili  dupntd.  Bf.  Pir^  cil«d  by  Todd. 

TAP-SHACKLED,  part.  Drunk,  en- 
chained or  diaabled  by  (he  tap ;  appa- 
rently a  cant  term. 

B<du  tmlf  Uff-iluicUU,  miibMk  tht  wialoir  for 
tha  lion.  BmUy'i  Diu.  of  Km  WiM,  p.  SI. 

TAPPBS,  MT  LORD.  Who  thia  per- 
■onnge  was,  remains  to  lie  discovered. 

Of  rnai  denauiutiaD.  b<  nui  ho  my  lord  l>««i  for 
hielirie  titles.  limgrnt,  O.  PI.,  >,  SOS. 

■(TAB-BOX.  One  of  the  oaual  accom- 
panimenta  of  a  shepherd.  The  tar 
waa  naed  for  anointing  sores  in  the 
sheep.  The  ahepberd  himaelf  was 
sometimes  jocalarly  called  tar-box. 

And  wbu  h<  djM  he  Inra  no  wiurliic  henta 
lb  fanr  UU  lU  In  ^anl,  a>l  Muni  iMn, 


6  TAB 

HmA*.  te4ii^  M%  W.  p^  4o«  ■■<  • 
Skull  bi«d  ho  bria  m  WHtamOoi  Hal 

PUl.  Whr  then  ktte  both  piipendonliti 

A  ^ephrdi  hooke,  « tttioM,  jimI  ■  oenin 
Aod  haat  unto  thou  ahcepr  Bdmnrd  biCb. 

A  tbeep-book  Iben.  with  Pstchbisdei 

AndKr-ioibihiiude. 
He.  lith  ba  suner,  check  tif  JaU. 

iMf  JffrtJ  iW  Of 

tTARDITT.  Slowness;  wantofa. 

J^r^lit  makea  ■  bid  oIov  and  bona  j 
BC<ioiH.  LomMtiiu  om  Fmai 

TAROB,  «.  A  shield.  Saxon, 
Welsh,  Italian,  and  French. 
word,  though  found  in  Hill 
hardly  now  retained  in  use. 
Johnson. 

Hii  foee  forhew-d  witb  woundi,  ud  bj  bit 

Thonhong  bit  ^vp  witb  nahq  deepe  aad  ' 

Sadrt.  Ind^  Mirr.  Mr, 

TABLETON,  RICHARD.  An  ai 
the  Red  Bull  in  Bishopsgat^ 
famous  for  playing  the  clown 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  o(h< 
which,  says  sir  R.  Baker,  "he 
had  his  match,  nor  ever  will 
He  played  also  the  judge  in  a  [ 
Henry  V  prior  to  that  of  Shakei 
It  appears  that  he  also  kept  a 
in  Oraciona  [Grace-chnrcb]  atrt 
sign  of  which  was  the  Bell-Si 
and  it  baa  been  discovered  by  t 
inquirers,  that  the  queen  of 
was  originally  meant  by  that 
who  is  described  in  an  old  ro 

Or>U  Oa  wortd  tti*  hlrot  i^St 

See  the  notes  on  Twelfth  N.,  ii 
He  waa  dead  before  Jodsod  pn 
his  Bartholomew  Fair: 

What  think  jon  of  thii  fort thew  BO* r    H 

IIo !  tu  that  Dtu  had  liv'd  to  hare  plaj'd  ii 

and  ha'  been  coaaocd  i'  the  cloth  qnana.  m 
B.  Jau.  Smrtk.  Ait 

Part  of  Tarleton't  fanmonr,  pe 
consisted  in  coining  odd  wor 
para-quftioK  : 

Withoni  all  fmrmfmtuami,  «uth  Tiriltm. 

Another  Jeat  of  Tarleton'a  is  b 
the  same  tract,  sign.  D  4,  but  ii 
Tcry  well  worth  repeating.  It, 
ever,  rep  resents  Tarleton  as  perfo 
theoffice  of  ajeater  at  the  ho' 
air  Christopher  T    ' 
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the  name  of  Tarle ton's  Jests, 
blished  in  1611,  quarto. 
S.    A  not  annsaal  old  form  of 
J  terrace, 

n  of  the  month  was  prefixt  for  the  mamce 
rras  being  erected  beUrixt  the  court  «nd  the 
rch,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
rith  tapestnr.  WiUom^t  Jamn  I. 

RE  ON.  .  To  set  on,  and 
age  in  an  attack  ;  particularly 
I  to  setting  on  a  dog,  but  meta- 
dly  to  other  things. 

a  a<^  that  is  compell'd  to  fleht, 
t  his  master  that  doth  tarn  nim  on. 

K.  Jokn^  It,  1. 
ere  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides ;  and 
•n  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 

Hand.,  ii,  S. 
I  shall  tame  each  other ;  pride  abne 
r«  the  mastiffs  <m,  as  'twere  a  bone. 

Tro.  and  Crtu.,  i,  S. 

)ts  have  been  made  to  derive  it 

reek  and  Saxon ;  but  it  comes 

probably    from    setting  on  a 

• 

following  passage,  it  seems  to 

;   for  to  tarnish,  or  obstruct. 

nst  be  quite  a  different  word : 

f  that  woold  observe  the  coarse  of  starres, 
the  vapours  that  our  deare  sight  tarret. 

Ear.  Bftigr.,  i.  68. 

^CE,  s.  Abode;  formed,  by 
m  analogy,  from  to  tarry,  but 
ise. 

atient  of  my  tarriatue.  Two  Gent.  Ver.,  ii,  7. 

r  tarrimnce  with  the  rest  would  make, 

%  to  find  Godfredo.  Fairf.  Tauo,  v.  63. 

,  s.,  for  Tartarus,  the  heathen 

le.  To  the  gates  of  TarUtr,  thou  most  ex- 
:vil  of  wit.  TSoelfth  A".,  ii,  6. 

.me  demon  tliat  hath  euU'd  thee  thus, 
rith  his  lion  gait,  walk  the  wliole  world, 
\  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back.  Henry  f ,  ii,  S. 
Caduceus  his  snakie  wand, 
ch  the  damned  ghosts  he  govemeth, 
iS  rules,  and  Tar  tare  tempertrth. 

Spens.  Mother  Hub.,  ▼.  1294. 

If  was  often  used  for  the  same : 

e  SQualid  lakes  of  Tartarie^ 
Hy  leends  of  hell  him  terrifie. 

Spent.  Firgirt  On.,  r.  643. 
;o  them  (as  earth  they  wish  to  me) 
and  direful  guerdon  for  their  guilt, 
he  black  tormenters  of  deepe  Tartar^ 
!  tliem  with  this  damned  enterprise. 
Troubles.  Eteignof  K.Jokn,  6  plays,  ii,  366. 

^ash,  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse, 
tes  the  devil,  among  other  titles, 
;  of  "  Duke  of  Tartary^  The 
)ns  of  modern  critics,  therefore, 
iser's  use- of  it,  in  the  same 
in  F.  Queen,  I,  vii,  44,  are 
founded.  See  also  in  Subtle. 
IAN,  9.  A  Tartar,  a  cant  word 
iief. 


There's  not  a  Tartarian, 
ipon  your  _ 
rt-iy/Vp.,  O.PCv,  264 


Nor  a  carrier,  sliall  breathe  upon  your  geldjngt. 

Ma 


And  if  wdlJ  thieving  Tar/anan  shall  break  in  upon  you, 
I  will,  with  both  nands,  nimbly  lend  a  cast  mmj 
office  to  him.  Wandering  Jew,  p.  3. 

To  TASK.  To  occupy,  or  engage  fully, 
as  in  a  task. 

Hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  taeking  of  their  minds. 

Mer.  W.  W^  iv,  6. 
We  would  be  resolv'd 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  teidt  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Hen.  F.  i.  2. 

TASSEL,  or  TASSEL-GENTLE.  The 
male  of  the  goss-hawk,  properly 
tiercel ;  supposed  to  be  called  gentle 
from  its  docile  and  tractable  disposi- 
tion. Tiercelet,  French.  The  French 
Dictionaries  give  the  same  account  of 
its  etymology. 

O  for  a  faulconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  taeeeUgentle  back  again.  Bom.  /-  Jul.,  ii,  2. 
Having  far  off  espied  a  taseel-^ent. 
Which  after  her  his  nimble  wings  doth  strains. 

Spent.  F.  Q„  III,  iv,  49. 

Massinger  has  it  rightly,  tiercel : 

Then  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel-gentle,  which  I  call,  my  masters. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 

Chtardiak,  i,  I. 
It  is  impossible  of  a  kvte  or  a  cormorant  to  make  a 
good  sparhank,  or  tercel-gentle. 

Paint.  Palace  o/Pleaeure,  II,  sign.  T  8. 
A  goshawke  or  a  tercetl  that  sball  flee  to  the  view,  to 
tlie  toll,  or  to  the  beake,  is  to  be  taught  in  this  man- 
ner.  Gentletnan's  Jcademie,  p.  12. 

This  species  of  hawk  was  no  less 
commonly  called  2i  falcon-gentle.  She 
is  so  called,  says  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  "for  her  familiar,  cour- 
teous disposition.*'  8vo,  p.  19. 
The  male  is  said  to  be  called  tiercel^ 
because  a  third  less  than  the  female. 
But  a  passage  is  quoted,  where  it 
seems  to  be  put  for  a  female : 

Your  tastel-gentU,  she's  lur'd  off  and  gone. 

Decker's  Match  me  in  Lmi, 

TASSES,  or  TACES.  Armour  for  the 
thighs.  "Armaturafemorum."  Chles. 
Called  in  French  tassettes,  or  cuis- 
sarts ;  in  English  cuisses. 

The  legges  were  armed  with  greaves,  and  their  thighes 
with  tatses.  North's  Plmtarck,  273  & 

fTo  TASTE.     To  feel.     Old  Fr.  taster. 

And  he  now  began 
To  taste  the  bow,  the  sharp  shaft  took,  tngg'd  hard. 

Ckapm.,  (Mfyss.,  zzL 

TATCHE,  s.  Blemish,  fault;  from 
^acAe,  French. 

It  is  a  common  tatche,  naturallr  gevin  to  all  men,  ai 
well  as  priests,  to  watche  well  for  their  own  lucre. 

auUtmer's  Moris  Sue.,  P  3  k. 

See  Tache. 
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f  TATTER.     A  ragged  person. 

What  tatter'i  that  that  wnlket  there. 

Hgywood's  Boyall  King,  16S7. 

fTAW.     The  game  of  marbles. 

Ciutom  hat  indeed  fiz'd  the  poets  in  the  8cbooh^  for 
the  use  of  boys ;  but  then  one  would  think,  that  when 
they  are  arrived  at  roan's  estate,  they  should  cease  to 
play  the  child,  and  quit  poetry  and  verse,  ai  they  do 
tau  and  chuck-farthing.  Gudom. 

TAWDRY,  a.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
saint  Audrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning 
saint  Ethelreda.  It  implies,  there- 
fore, that  the  things  so  called  had 
been  bought  at  the  fair  of  saint 
Audrey,  where  gay  toys  of  all  sorts 
were  sold.  This  fair  was  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  (and  probably  at  other 
places),  on  the  day  of  the  fair  saint, 
which  was  the  17  th  of  October.  See 
Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  on  that 
day.  An  old  English  historian  makes 
saint  Audrey  die  of  a  swelling  in  her 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a 
particular  judgment,  for  having  been 
in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing 
fine  necklaces.  When  dying  she 
said,  as  he  tells  us,  **  Memini — cum 
adhuc  juvencula  essem,  collum  meum 
monilibus  et  auro  ad  vanam  ostenta- 
tionem  onerari  solitum.  Quare  pluri- 
mum  debeo  divinse  providentiae,  quod 
mea  superbia  tarn  levi  poena  defun- 
gatur,  nee  ad  majora  tormenta  re- 
server.'*  The  same  author  particularly 
describes  the  tawdry  necklace :  "  So- 
lent Angliee  nostree  mulieres  torquem 
quendam,  ex  tenui  et  subtili  serica 
confectum,  collo  gestare;  quara 
Ethelredae  torquem  appellamus  (taw- 
dry lace  [more  probably  the  necklace 
mentioned  in  the  next  article]),  forsan 
in  ejus  quod  diximus  memoriam." 
Nich.  Harpsfield,  Hist,  EccL  Anyli- 
eana,  Sac,  Sept.,  p.  86. 
The  word  tawdry ,  in  its  derivative 
sense  of  gay,  or  vulgarly  showy,  is 
still  in  use ;  but  tawdry  lace  no 
longer  means  a  specific  kind. 

Ck>me,  YOU  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  ol 
sweet  gloves.  U^iut.  TtUe,  iv,  3. 

The  primrose  chaplet,  tmcdry  lace,  and  ring. 

Fl.  Faithful  SkepK,  iv,  1. 
Bind  your  fillets  faste. 
And  fcird  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  tmpdrie  lace. 

Spems.  Sh,  K.,  jfyr.,  18S. 

TAWDRY,  s.    A  necklace  of  a  certain 
*  nural  fuhion. 


Of  wUeh  the  Vdadfl  and  the  bine  H«Riii  Mkt 
Them  taudrUt  for  their  neeka. 

Drmfi.  Folfolk,  fi.p.  Ol 
They  evil  Uicir  ivory  fhmta ;  and  not  tit  laBeit 

But  with  widte  pebbles  makes  bcr  tmmirim  tar  her 
neck.  ilii.,iv,pLi37. 

On  the  former  passage  a  maiginal 
note  says,  "  a  kind  of  necklace  worn 
by  country  wenches." 
To  TAWE.  To  beat  and  dress  lettber 
with  alum ;  a  process  ased  with  white 
leather,  instead  of  bark.  Metaphori- 
cally, to  harden,  or  make  too^  like 
white  leather. 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  bis  flesh  drep  dinted  ii^ 
With  tawed  hands  and  bard  ytanned  skin. 

Mirr./or  M^^  SaOm.  Muiiim 

Allot  has  inserted  these  lines  in  his 
England's  Parnassus,  where  the  editor 
of  the  reprint  has  not  understood  the 
meaning  of  tawed. 

For  lie  make  neatness  quake.  He  Umt  tbe  bids 
Of  thick-skin*d  Hufenes. 

Mar*ton*s  Whai  fos  mH;  I  i 

Metaphorically,  to  torment : 

They  are  not  tawed,  nor  plnckt  arandcr  vitt  i 
thousande  thousand  cares,  wherwith  other  bmb  m 
oppressed.  CMalomtr*9  Maria  Jbe,  6 1 

Here  it  seems  to  be  put  for  to  tfimt, 
t .  e.,  to  draw  along  in  the  water : 

Swans  upon  the  streams  to  taw  me, 
Stags  upon  the  land  to  draw  me. 

Drawt.  Muse's  Elfthm,  p.  1411 
tWhen  be  had  been  weU  tawed  with  rods^  and  eoB' 
pelled  to  confesse,  he  was  banished  into  Bhtaiae. 

jtmmianm*  Mare^ltMmtt  IAHI   ] 
fThey  taw*d  it  faith,  their  runnea  would  bi^  I 

As  sure  as  they  had  studied  it. 

Jfnilfir«cl«.16S6.p.4L 

Probably,  the  same  as  Tew,  q.  v. 
TAWNY.  This  colour  was  the  nsml 
livery  of  ecclesiastical  apparitors,  or 
sumuers.  Hence  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (in  1  Hen.  YI,  i,  3)  is  said  to 
be  attended  by  men  in  tawny  ooits. 
So  also  the  bishop  of  London. 

It  happened  one  day,  bishop  Elmer  of  Londns, 
meeting  this  bishop  [whitgift,  then  biabop  ef  Wor* 
cester]  with  such  an  orderly  troope  of  iioamf  eeats, 
demaunded  of  him,  "  How  be  oouki  kecpe  somaay 
men?*'  he  answeared.  **  It  was  by  reason  lie  kcft  to 
few  women.'* 
Sir  J.  Bar.  Caial  itf  Bishop,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3,  ed.  fut 

It  is  alluded  to  also  in  Stowe'a  Chron., 
p.  822,  fol.  ed. 

lliough  I  was  never  a  fowNf  eoat,  I  have  pimd  ttii 
summoner's  part  Quot^U.  iy  Mr.  SUeeeat, 

In  Middleton  and  Decker^s  Roaring 
Girl,  Green  wit  enters  habited  as  a 
sumner,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
Bcene»  a  woman  aaya^  alludhag  to 
him« 
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ay  hold  on  joodat  Utwi^f  coat. 


To  take? 


O.  PL,  Ti, ». 


hes  byrdes  that  to  aoeorde. 

lolde 


tagf 


e  swete  corde  eche  ere  wool 
precliera  of  the  Lord, 
swete  cordet  aryae  I  say. 

MS.  Poems,  temf.  Stis. 

(the  old  Bpelling  of  tailor), 
in  exclamation.  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks  he  rememhers  t  ay  lor  ! 
)een  a  customary  exclamation 
ay  one  suddenly  fell  back- 
nd  he  concludes  that  it  arose 
ir  squatting  at  that  time  like 
on  his  shop-board.  See  bis 
the  following  passage : 

or  three-foot  stool  [the]  mistaketh  me, 
^m  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
',  cries !  and  falls  into  a  cough  ; 
he  whole  quire  hold  tlieir  hips,  and  loffe. 

Mid4.  N.  Dr.Ai,  1. 

t  may  seem,  the  exclamation, 
might  perhaps  be  equivalent 

is! 

I  DOW  an  oocnpation  made, 
:n  the  name  of  tailor  do  it  gire. 

FasquiVs  Night-cap, 2- 1>  repr. 

9.  A  woman's  tailor.  Gowns, 
er  female  articles  of  dress, 
merly  made  by  tailors.  Thus, 
aming  of  the  Shrew,  Cathe- 
ress  is   brought  in   by  her 

>r,  let  as  see  those  omamenta, 

he  gown.  Tom.  ofSkr.,  it,  8. 

Are  you  not  a  taylor  I 
^  Where  is  my  voedding  gtnen  t 
ig  it  to-morrow. 

B.  /-  n.  Ttpo  Nob.  Kitum.,  iv,  1. 

his  wire's  gownes  ready  made,  fearing 
ae  false  measure  from  the  tayler. 

Clitus,  Ckar.  of  a.  Zeahtu  Neighh.,  p.  189. 
'maid — is  the  obsequious  pinner  of  her 
be  true  lover  of  her  taylor,  ever  since  the 
ting  of  her  last  wast«coate. 

Lent<m*t  Leat.,  ch.  8. 

JOSEPH.  An  actor  in 
eare  and  Jonson's  time.  He 
3ned  as  eminent,  in  a  Satire 
n  reply  to  Jonson's  Farewel 
tage : 

cease,  and  Taylor  scorn  to  tonch 
(  stage,  for  thou  hast  made  it  such. 

known  of  him  has  been  well 
I  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  G. 
8.  Proleg.  to  Sh.,  iii,  512, 
srell ;  also  ApoLfor  BeL,  p. 
11.  He  addressed  some  com- 
iry  yerses  to  Massinger,  on 
of  the  Roman  Actor,  in  which 
cipal  part,  that  of  Roscius, 
en  to  him.    They  are  still 


extant.  See  Gifford'a  Massmger^  vol. 
i»  p.  cln.  He  lived  till  1654»  bat, 
from  the  ruin  of  the  stage  by  the 
Puritans,  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
is  mentioned  in  the  Parson's  Wedding, 
by  Ktlligrew,  which  was  not  published 
till  1663: 

Who  should  I  meet  at  the  comer  of  Uie  Piazza,  bat 
Joseph  Taylor  I  He  tells  me  there  is  a  new  play  at 
the  rryera  to-day,  and  I  have  bespoke  a  box. 

Act  V,  sc.  1. 0.  PL,  zi,  604 

But,  as  the  play  was  written  at  B&le, 
in  Switzerland,  the  author  might  not 
know  of  his  death  ;  or  it  might  have 
been  written  much  earlier.  His  name 
is  signed,  with  that  of  Lowin,  to  a 
pathetic  dedication  of  Fletcher's  Wild- 
goose  Chase,  "To  the  honoured  few, 
lovers  of  dramatic  poetry ;"  in  which  « 
their  silenced  state  and  consequent 
miseries  are  pleaded,  modestly  and 
simply,  as  entitling  them  to  such 
patronage.  It  is  still  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  that  play. 
fTo  TEACH.  Proverbial  phrase.  We 
say  now,  "teach  your  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs,"  in  the  same  sense. 

You  teach  vonr  good  maister :  teach  your  grandam  to 
grope  her  duck. 

mthaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634^  p.  676. 

TEACHY,  rather  TECHY.     See  that 

word. 
TEADE,  s.  A  torch ;  from  tada,  Latin. 

His  own  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  most  fit. 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide. 
And  holv  water  thereon  sprinkled  wide. 
At  whicu  a  bushy  leade  a  groom  did  light 

SpeMi.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  87. 
The  one  his  bowe  and  shafta,  the  other  spring 
A  burning  leads  about  his  head  did  move. 

Ibid.,  Muiopotmos,  ▼.  89S. 

The  word  occurs  again  in  Spenser, 
but  not  in  other  authors. 
To  TEAR  A  CAT.  To  rant,  and  be- 
have with  violence ;  probably  from  a 
cruel  act  of  that  kind  having  been 
performed  by  some  daring  ruffian,  to 
excite  surprise  and  alarm. 

I  could  play  Brclss  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  eat  in. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  8. 

A  bullying  rogue  in  Middleton^s  Roar- 
ing Girl,  takes  the  name  of  Tear-cat : 

D.  Wliat's  thy  name,  fellow  soldier? 
T.  I  am  called  by  Uioae  who  have  seen  my  Takmr, 
Tear-cat.  0.  PL,  ri,  108. 

I  had  rather  heare  two  good  jesta,  than  a  whole  play 
of  such  tear-col  thunder-claps. 

Day's  IsU  cf  Outts,  Indnctkni. 

It  seems  to  have  been  most  frequently 
applied  to  thea\x\c«3L  mv!L\!\\i%« 


fTBAB-THnOAT.    Aa  ao  adj.  and  •• 


ne  majntiaU  kin^  nt  flihn^  t\ 


•fib  TEATHBR.  To  attach  an  animal 
by  ft  cord,  that  it  cannot  go  beyond  a 
certain  limit. 

Whicli  DO  dmibt  mif  be  tuilj  effected,  ir  thej  dot 
■brid|«  IhcimeKB  d[  ill  iud  illurini  huU,  uO 
tmlktr  llieir  appeliUi  Titbin  the  utraw  KHiod  plot 

Uii  ipuiinu  fiJdi  ol  dndlT  luurj. 

Oflici  GlaMK  of  Hmtrt,  ItSl. 

TBATISH.  or  TETTISH.  Pee.iahiper- 
bapR,  from  a  child,  wbo  ii  peeviab  for 
want  of  the  breast. 

WJi.U'ei  •!»  mj%. 
You  niDit  bar  luulf.  Rookiid,  fbt  her  ilckiH 
Hu  nwh  her  •omevfaet  lalM. 

B.  t  R.  IToK  Piitt.  T, 


-tudfiT, 
■  uddiT. 


L  torch.      Lat.  todk. 


Burton  bas  it  tetty  : 

ir  Ihri  loK,  Uiouih  but  >  trifle,  i 
ibE^  in  lo  choLerick  ead  /rffjr. 


j«.(.i)/iftl.,  p.ilV 

TETCHE.     A  spot.     See 


iltMBftoiit.  IMO,  MS.,  i.  lU. 


TECHY.  TEACHY,  or  TETCHY,  a 
all  wliicb  ways  it  ia  spelt  iu  some 
tioiisof  Shakeepeare,BignifieBfroward, 
fretful,  eaeily  ofieaded,  like  a  peevish 
cbild.  It  ia  probably  the  snme  as 
touchy,  which  is  now  used.  Biiiley's 
DicLioiiery  has  tech,  for  touch,  marked 
aa  old.  In  Coles's  Dictionary  it  is 
again  varied  into  tUchy :  "  Tilcby, 
morosus,  difficilis."  "  To  be  titcky, 
asperis  moribus  esse."  It  is  clear 
that  they  are  all  of  one  origin. 

Ttlekt  ud  weju-eid  urnrn  Ihj  infancj. 

Wcl.  in.  IT,  1. 
I  cuDot  none  to  CriHid.  but  hi  Fudu, 
Aid  be'i  u  Ittkf  to  be  •Dod  lo  noo, 
Ai  ihe  ii  itubboni  cbute  aieiiut  ell  luta. 

Tn.  /  Crut;  i,  1. 

tr<.  TED.     To  spread  hay. 

AIu.  CiiUiaiuhui,  wbon  >iillh  fouuiMIi  hib>  tho 

to  ell  dmnilct  Ihit  mi;  Ih,  liMixf  that  wilb  a  rSrte 
Id  uno  teere.  ihich  vaa  not  galhered  vitb  a  nke  in 

JU%A  and  Doll  with  fort  and  nl^f  '  ***"' 
Trudre  inEr  bin,  tbo  Iraj  to  makej 
WliklMiidiii  Bua,  ud  pipioi  ]<^ 
Uanj  H  trifiWi  (nr)  ooai 


Aithetthenvs 

fTEDK.     A  to 
Teadk. 

Bdlama'i  bridaU  liii  la  Hfhted  arm. 

irtiW'i  AUim,  mMd  Miami,  in.  ^H. 

TbTBEND.  To  light,  or  bum;  oilj 
another  form  of  lime.  From  turn, 
Suoo,  accendere. 

W«h  jouhiiHK  or  ebe  lb*  In 

UiivuhM  banda.  f e  naideaia  kngv. 

Dead  tha  are,  Uioiqiijeblav.  HmTiit,f.m 

It  is  several  times  used  by  this  nxt: 

rut  nut  be  kept,  vhemith  to  Hmd 
Hu  Chriitmu  to;  Dcit  jcut.  "•-x.f  — 

On  roar  paaltnca  play 

Co»w  irbile  tin  tot  ia  iHrnHuf.  nu,f.xa. 

See  to  TiHE. 
TBENE,  «.      Grief,  misfortnne  -.  fim 
leoHott,  Saxon. 

£i(hlT  odd  yean  afMrm  hmn  I  mtm. 

And  BM:h  bonr'ijoj  neek'd  iritta  a  wcrk  of  taiL 

XieiMrdm.*.!. 
Back  to  rUnn  to  that  pnt  hirj  anea. 

■Qainat  that  pjond  Pajqim  kuR  (hit  wnria  lar  bia.  | 

4™  '.4,1,111  IL  1 
Aa  faring  liiwia,  vhoae  iupeiuoBi  1» 

Kept  gtniie  net  mm  alt  lo  rhom  bia  an  1 

lie^ed  luclomrK.  Brtnt.  BwU.  rtiL,i,l  I 

Also  for  violence :  -  1 

Sean'daaaabelter  Lt  badlendinEbaeH  I 

Agaiial  cold  mnlflr'a  atonoa,  and  vrcaUll  (mt        I 

Tea  nqariil  could  mollLfle  bu  mpnc  ''■"f  I 

But  Uood  and  nnKiaiice  'niuat  our  n^l  iptat.      I 

Browne  seems  to  use  it  for  caprice,    ' 
though  violence  may  do : 

She  both  th' aitremca  haUi  Mt  or  ioitB»->  Ihk. 


from  tion,  largiri,  Saxon. 

Kcljpoui  re 


Lmjllt 


It  money.  Hooey 


TEiaPtATlOUS.     Tempting.* 

L     O,  that  fnafat'       - 

Dmtinf 


have  a  note  of  an  iostancc  of  it  in  AI. 
Brome,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the 
place.  I  believe  it  ia  still  aaed  by 
incorrect  speaker*. 
TEN  BONES.  The  fingen.  A  reiy 
odd  cut  phrue ;  bst  lew  odd  than  , 


TEN 
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the  cnstom  of  swearing  by  them. 
~    Examples,  however,  are  common. 

Bjf  tkeM  Un  hotut,  my  lord  [holing  mm  ki$  hmnislt  he 
did  ipeak  to  me  in  the  Kirret  one  nignt. 

8  Hen,  VI,  i,  4. 

Ten  honet,  I'll  hum  the  ape,  and  nntUe  a  hooie. 
Bat  I  will  hare  it  B.  4'  Ft.  Core.,  ii,  1. 

rU  deril  *em.  iy  tkete  ten  hones,  I  will. 

Hid.,  Wommn't  Prize,  U  8. 
Bjf  theu  ten  honee,  nr,  if  these  eyea  and  eara 
Can  hear  and  see.  Hid,,  Mone.  Tkomnt,  if,  8. 

SkoxfFe  by  his  ninM-honee  swears,  and  well  he  may. 
All  know  a  felkm  eate  the  tenth  away. 

Herriek,  p.  S09. 

Ben  Jonson  leaves  the  banes  to  be 
supplied  elliptically : 

I  ewear  iy  tkete  ten, 

Yoo  shall  have  it  again.  Maaque  ef  Oht.,  ri,  M. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  A  similar 
term  for  the  nails  on  the  ten  fingers ; 
'which,  doubtless,  led  to  the  swearing 
by  them,  as  by  the  real  command- 
ments. 

Was  *t  I  f  yet,  I  it  wae,  proud  Frenchwoman : 
Could  I  come  near  yoor  oeauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  9^  m J  ten  commandmeMti  in  your  face. 

2  Hen.  VJ,  i,  8. 
Now  ten  tymes  I  beteche  hym  that  hye  syttes. 
Thy  wives  ten  commnndemunte  may  serch  thy  fire 
wyttes.  Fomr  Pi,  0.  PI.,  i.  92. 

Now,  althoiieh  I  trembled,  fearing  she  would  set  her 
ttn  comunanleunt*  in  my  face. 

Loerine,  Sh.  Suppl,  u,  342. 

TEN  GROATS,  t.  e,,  three  and  four- 
pence,  was  the  customary  fee  to  a 
priest^  for  performing  the  office  of 
matrimony. 

Ill  take  Petmchio 
In  *s  shirt,  with  one  ten  gronte,  to  pay  the  priest. 
Before  the  best  man  living. 

B.  /•  n.  Womnn'i  Pr.,  i,  8. 

It  was  also  an  attorney's  fee,  and  is 
ao  still ;  though  the  double  of  it,  six 
and  eightpence,  is  now  more  com- 
mon: 

As  St  tt  tai  gronit  if  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney. 

AWs  Well,  u,  2. 

Shakespeare,  who  likes  to  play  upon 
the  words  royal  and  rta/,  makes 
Richard  II  pun  upon  it  in  his  misery. 
His  groom  salutes  bim,  "  Hail,  royal 
prince  !*'  to  which  he  answers, 

Thanks,  noble  peer  I 
The  cheapest  of  us  is  <«m  groaU  too  dear.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

Meaning,  that  the  value  of  royalty  is 
diminished  more  than  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  rial,  or  fifteen  shillings, 
with  three  and  fourpence  deducted. 
In  a  similar  way  he  plays  upon/oce- 
rttyaly  in  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 
TEN  IN  THE  HUNDRED,  t.  e.,  ten 
per  cent.  A  current  name  for  a  usurer, 
Irom  their  commonly  exacting  such 
interest  for  their  money,  before  the 


legal  limitation  to  fire.  The  sarcastic 
epitaph  upon  old  John-a-Cvmbey  for- 
merly attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has 
this  expression : 

Ten  in  tke  hundred  lies  here  in-g^rav'd, 

lis  a  hundred  to  ten  that  his  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

Life  of  Shmtetp, 

It  is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that 
the  best  critics  have  latterly  acquitted 
Shakespeare  from  the  accusation  of 
writing  this  coarse  and  yulgar  satire, 
upon  a  man  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy;  and  who,  as  Mr.  Malone 
has  proved,  remembered  him  with 
kindness  in  his  will.  It  is  differently 
giyen  by  Brathwaite,  Aubrey,  and 
Rowe ;  of  whom  the  first,  who  lived 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  does  not  men- 
tion him ;  and  the  others  bring  no 
valid  evidence.  Mr.  Boswell  has 
added  fresh  strength  to  their  argu- 
ments, and  has  shown  it  to  be  pro- 
bable, that  R.  Brathwaite  himself  was 
the  author  of  the  epitaph.  See  Bos- 
well's  Malone,  yol.  ii,  p.  494—502. 
Aubrey's  edition  of  the  epitaph  differs 
materially,  in  making  Combe  exact 
twelve  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  ten.  In  the  21st  year  of 
James  the  First,  the  legal  rate  was 
reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  to  which 
Jonson  thus  alludes : 

Yon  do  not  look  upon  me  with  that  faoe 

As  TOO  were  wont,  my  goddess,  bright  Peemtua, 

Alinongh  your  grace  be  fallen  uff  two  in  the  hundred. 

In  Tulgar  estimation ;  |et  am  I 

Your  grace's  senrant  stilL  Stmple  of  News,  ii,  1. 

This  is  the  speech  of  old  Penny-boy« 

the  canting  miser. 

Herrick  also,  upon  Snare,  a  usurer : 

Snare  ten  i'  tk*  hundred  calls  his  wife,  and  why? 
Slie  brings  in  much  by  carnal  usury.    Heeper.,  p.  S57. 

This  jest  of  ten  in  the  hundred,  and 
a  hundred  to  ten,  was  stale  even  in 
Shakespeare's  days ;  it  occurs  in  two 
different  epitaphs  published  in  or  nesr 
his  time,  and  in  both  without  mention 
of  him. 
TENCH.  The  fish  so  called  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  healing  quality 
in  his  touch,  though  by  no  means 
commended  as  wholesome  food.  Wal- 
ton says,  "  I  shall  tell  you  next,  for  I 
hope  I  may  be  so  bold,  that  the  tench 
is  tke  physician  o/JUhes,  for  the  pike 
especially ;  and  thai  iVa  y^Vl^^V^^vd^.^^ 
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either  sick  or  hurt,  is  cared  by  the 
touch  of  the  tench.  And  it  is  ob- 
Berved,  that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not 
be  a  wolf  to  hiB  physician,  but  for- 
bears to  devour  him,  though  he  be 
never  so  hungry."  He  adds,  ''This 
fish,  that  carries  a  natural  balsam  in 
him  to  cure  both  himself  and  others, 
loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul  water, 
and  among  weeds."  Walton,  Part  I, 
ch.  xi.  He  also  quotes  Rondeletius 
for  having  seen  a  great  cure  done  at 
Rome,  "by  applying  a  tench  to  the 
feet  of  a  very  sick  man."  Ibid,  This 
explains  the  following  obscure  pas- 
sage: 

Wliere  no  iprinr  commands, 
And,  intermiueliiig  its  rrfretning  wwres. 
Is  tench  unto  tlie  mote,  and  temekes  Bavea» 
And  keeps  them  medical. 

E  Gayttm's  Art  of  Longetity. 

"Is  tench  unto  the  moat,"  means, 
"  is  salutary  to  the  water."  So  Breton  : 

The  princely  carp,  and  mrdieinable  tench. 

In  bottom  of  a  poole  themselves  do  trcuch.    Ourama. 

Tlie  physicians,  however,  held  them 
to  be  unwholesome  food,  and  Lovell 
quotes  Dr.  Caius,  as  calling  them 
"good  planters,  but  bad  nourishment. 
For  being  laied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  thev  often  draw  awav  the  aj'ue." 
Hist,  of  Animals,  p.  227.  They  are 
now  much  more  frequently  put  into 
the  stomach,  than  applied  externally. 
tTENDANT.     An  attendant. 

His  tendants  round  about, 
Him,  faintine,  falling,  carried  iu  witli  care. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 
Her  tendants  saw  her  fal'n  upon  her  sword.         Ibid, 

TENDER-HEFTED,  a.  Moved,  or 
heaving  with  tenderness.  See  Heft. 
Both  the  quartos  read  tender-hested, 
which  might  be  defended,  *' giving 
tender  hests,  or  commands."  A 
modern  poet  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  tender-hearted. 

TENENT,  #.  A  maxim,  or  opinion; 
now  disused,  tenet  being  substituted 
for  it.  The  third  person  singular,  for 
the  third  plural,  of  teneo. 

His  tenent  is  alwaya  sinffular  and  aloof  from  the 
vulgar  Hs  he  can.  carWs  Microc,  repr.,  p.  SS. 

Kor  he  holds  that  tenent,  that  we  ought  not  to  cure 
for  the  morrow.       Pictures,  by  Wye  SaltunstaU,  £  5. 

Tenenfs  is  the  word  used  by  sir  T. 
Brown  in  the  title  to  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidefiiica.     See  T.  J. 


To  TENT.  Tosearch,  aBawooBd;fmi 
teiUf  a  roll  of  lint  employed  iu  n* 
amining  or  purifying  a  deep  vooud. 
The  verb,  I  believe,  is  not  now  in  ue; 
the  substantive  probably  is,  intheitt 
of  surgery. 

TSs  aaore  upon  at 
Yon  cuinot  tent  yooraelf.  CbrM,  ii^  1 

I'll  obaerre  his  looka, 
III  teiU  hin  to  the  quick,  if  he  Iwt  Unek. 
I  know  my  eoone.  ir—y,i,i 

The  substantive  is  rather  obsearelj 
used  in  the  fc^lowing  passage: 

If  iae  ear 
Therein  false  itruek,  can  take  no  KwaiT  mmd, 
Nor /M/ to  bottom  that.  C^.^m,k 

That  is,  cannot  receive  a  ^eit<  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

t  A  tent  to  be  pat  within  the  Mra  to  kecM  it  «hl 
penidUof.         Wiikmii^  DictummHa,  ad.  Ifeai,  pJK 

TENT.  TO  TAKE.     See  to  Take  nut, 
tTENTATION.     TempUtion. 

Thua  li«ed  this  TeitDoua  eoaple  antQI  their  Aask, 
onely  esteeming  the  service  of  God.  and  the  tieidhf 
of  worldly  tentationst  for  their  efaiefe  plcMmre. 

WasitMrdfyr  SmsUs,  lOOl 

TERCEL,  d.  The  male  of  the  goshawk. 
See  Tassel.  In  the  following  pii- 
sage,  the  falcon  seems  to  be  pat  for 
the  female  of  the  same  species. 

The  faoloon,  as  the  teTtsl^  for  all  the  diu^  in  tkc 
mer.   ^  2Vo. /•  Crm^  ia,  1 

Meaning:  to  say,  that  the  female  will 
be  equal  to  the  male. 

TERLERIE-WIII^SKIN.  Mere  collo- 
quial jargon,  not  worth  inqairy.  See 
B.  &  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pestle,  v,  3.  Abo 
Whiskin. 

TERM.  The  law  terms  were  formerly 
the  great  times  of  resort  to  London, 
not  only  for  business,  but  pleasure. 
They  were  the  harvest  times  of  various 
dealers,  particularly  booksellers  and 
authors,  many  of  whom  made  it  a 
rule  to  have  some  new  work  ready 
for  every  term.  Decker  HiaAlyiypa 
this  fashion : 

It  ii  not  my  ambition  to  be  a  man  to  print  thaa  every 
term.  Ad  pretlum  tanqnam  md  pnditim.  We  ahottld 
come  to  the  preas  as  we  come  to  the  field,  aeldoai. 

Guirs  Homh.,  to  tke  Mrader, 

So  Greene  calls  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
among  other  titles;  "  A  P^e  of  New 
Villanies  rung  out,  being  Mnsicall  to 
all  Gentlemen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and 
all  sorts  of  People  that  come  up  to  the 
Tearme."  Theeves  falling  out,  HarL 
MisCf  viii,  382. 

So  important  was  the  term  to  the 
trade  of  London  and  Westminster, 
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that  ED  old  pamphlet  of  1608  bean 
this  title :  "  Dead  Tearme,  or  Wett- 
minster's  ComplaiDt  for  Long  Yaca- 
tions  and  Short  Termes,  Written  in 
manner  of  a  Dialogue,  between  the 
two  Cityes,  London  and  Westmin- 
ater." 

In  fact,  books  were  seldom  published 
except  in  term  time,  witness  these 
lines : 

It  is  a  freqnent  fubion  in  this  nation, 
To  publish  books  in  terM-tirae,  not  vacation : 
But  I  would  have  my  reader  thus  ranch  leame, 
That  Weatminster's  Tacation  is  mr  tenme. 
How  some  will  sajr.  the  ttrwu  doth  wondrous  wdl. 
To  vend  sudi  fly-blown  works  as  will  not  seU. 
But  mine's  none  such,  with  confidence  I  tell  it, 
Twill  vend  itself,  it  needs  no  ttrme  to  sell  it. 
Honett  Qhoit;  Vtnet  prtfLttd. 

TERMAGANT.  Surely  not  derived 
from  Saxon  words,  as  Junius  conjec- 
tured, and  Percy,  as  well  as  Johnson 
after  him,  has  said ;  but  merely  cor- 
rupted from  the  Trivigante  of  the 
Italians,  or  Tervagant  of  the  French 
romancers.  This  7Wrt^an^e  is  derived, 
by  a  learned  Italian,  from  Diana  TWvta, 
whose  lunar  sacrifices,  he  says,  were 
always  preserved  among  the  Scythians. 
Q^ar.  Rev,,  vol.  xxi,  p.  515.  The 
crusaders,  and  those  who  celebrated 
them,  confounded  Mahometans  with 
Pagans,  and  supposed  Mahomet,  or 
M^ound,  to  be  one  of  their  deities, 
and  Tervagant,  or  Termagant,  an- 
other. See  Todd*s  note  on  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Spenser,  and  Ritson's 
on  bis  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii, 
p.  257i  &c. 

And  often  times  by  Terwuig  nt  and  Ifahound  swore. 

Jl  C-.Vl,vii.47. 

So  in  other  old  authors : 

Hars  or  Minerva,  Mahound.  TermagatUt 
Or  whosoe'er  you  are  that  fighi  against  me. 

Selimus,  Bmp.  of  Turkt,  C  4  b. 
So  help  me  Mahonn  of  might. 
And  Tgrwutgantt  my  god  so  bright. 

Quy  of  Wmno.,  P  3  b. 

This  imaginary  personage  was  intro- 
duced into  our  old  plays  and  morali- 
ties, and  represented  as  of  a  most 
Tiolent  character,  so  that  a  ranting 
actor  might  always  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  it.  Hence  Hamlet  says,  of 
one  too  extravagant, 

I  would  have  such  a  mUow  whipt  for  o'erdoing  2Vr- 
mag^nt.  StumL,  iii,  S. 

Bv  gradual  use  the  word  came,  as  an 
adjective,  to  mean  fiery  and  violent ; 
-     "tMa    hot     Termagant    Scot" 


(I  Hen.  IF,  t,  4),  and  at  last  sub- 
sided, as  a  substantive,  into  the  signi- 
fication of  a  scolding  woman;  in 
which  sense  it  still  remains  in  use. 
A  mighty  change !  See  Triyigant. 
TERMER,  e.  A  person,  whether  male 
or  female,  who  resorted  to  London  in 
term  time  only,  for  the  sake  of  tricks 
to  be  practised,  or  intrigues  to  be 
carried  on  at  that  period. 

Some  of  these  boothalert  are  called  ttrmtn^  and  thqr 
ply  Westminster  hall;  Michadmas  term  ia  thor 
narvest,  and  they  sweat  in  it  harder  than  reapers  or 
haymaken  doe  at  their  works  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Deckei^s  BelmtM,  H  8. 
Single  plots,  8cc.—thoae  are  fit  for  the  times  and  tho 
Urmtrt.    MtddUt.  Roanng  Qirl^  PreCue,  O.  PL,  vl,  S. 
Court  ladies,  eight ;  of  whidi  two  neat  onet. 
Country  ladies,  twelve;  termtntS, 

A>WiM,O.PL,z.l68. 

A  punning  poet  has  this  epigram : 

On  Old  Truigt,  the  Termtr, 
"niy  practice  hath  small  reason  to  expect 
Gooa  Unut,  that  doth  faire  honesty  ncfleet 

Banerofrt  Bpigrwma^  i,  17S. 

To  TERRE.  To  strike  to  the  earth; 
from  terra,  I  have  only  found  it  in 
the  following  instance : 

Lo  beer  my  gage  (he  terfd  his  glove)  thou  knoweat 
the  victor's  need.  Wamtr,  Alb.  Eng.,  p.  1%. 

tTESHE. 

But  return  we  to  Misacmoa'  teth«,  I  long  to  hear  hia 
conclusion.  Ulyuet  itpon  Jjax^  1596. 

fTESSELED.     Tesselated. 

For  the  wnU  glistered  with  red  marble,  and  pargeting 
of  divers  colours,  yea  all  the  house  was  paved  with 
checker  and  leueUd  worke. 

KnoUes't  Hlst.qfTurh,  1608. 

TESTED,  admits  of  three  senses ;  and, 
as  the  word  very  rarely  occurs,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  reference  to  the  following 
example.  1.  Pure,  brought  to  the 
test,  assayed.  2.  Stamped  with  a 
head  (as  tester  is  supposed  to  mean). 
3.  Left  in  legacies,  by  testators.  The 
last  interpretation  seems  to  me  the 
worst ;  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  the 
best. 

Not  with  fond  slickels  of  the  tested  gold. 

Meat,  for  Meoi.,  ii,  S. 

TESTERNE,  TESTORN,  TESTON,  e. 
All  equivalent  to  tester,  which  is  still 
used  for  the  coin,  sixpence ;  and  all 
equally  derived  from  teste,  the  old 
French  for  a  head,  from  having  a 
head  stamped  on  it.  Teston,  from 
which  all  the  rest  are  corrupted,  was 
in  fact  originally  a  French  silver  coin, 
worth  at  first  eighteen  pence,  but 
afterwards  reduced  to  sixpence . 
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Tkkei  in  tb^jiit  tetUnu  wm  oatlif  UH  dooai^ay, 
falli  onoer  ezecatkmi  of  three  ihillinge,  end  eaten 
into  fi?e>groet  booda. 

B.  JofU.  Eury  M.  omtqfH. ;  Chafmeten  fnfxti. 
Tdet,  at  lODte  tables,  are  aa  good  as  Uttenu. 

Goiter's  Prophecy,  sign.  C,  4to,  1S94. 
Inoeni,  tliere  thai,  here's  a  lettom  for  yoa.joa  snake. 

H(m,  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  28J. 
Lo,  what  it  is  that  makes  white  rags  so  deare, 
That  men  must  give  a  letUm  for  a  qneare. 

IWl,  &/.,ii,l. 
I  think  troely  all  the  town  would  oome  and  celebrate 
the  communion  to  get  a  tutome;  bat  will  not  oome 
to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Uliwur's  Sim.,  foL  179  b. 

To  TESTERNE,  from  the  noun.  A 
▼erb  formed  apparently  in  jest. 

To  testify  yoar  bounty,  I  thankvou,  you  have  Interned 
me,  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letter 
yourself.  Two  Omi.  of  rrroM,  i,  1. 

TETHER.  The  royal  name  Tudor. 
Intended,  probably,  to  imitate  the 
Welsh  pronunciation. 

And  crafting  of  the  white  and  red  rose  firm  together. 

Was  nrst  that  to  the  throne  advsiic'd  the  name  of 

Tether.  Drayt.  Polyolh.,  xvii,  p.  977. 

He  is  speaking  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Selden,  in  his  notes  on  this  book, 
writes  the  name  Tyddour.  Mr.  Yorke 
spells  it  Tewdwr.  Royal  Geneal,  of 
Wales,  p.  30. 

TETTISH,  a.     See  Teatish. 

TEW,  or  TEWGH,  s.  A  rope  or  chain 
by  which  vessels  were  drawn  along. 

D.  The  fool  shall  fish  now  for  himself. 

A.  Be  sure  then 
His  tetegh  be  tith  and  strong,  and  next  no  swearing. 
He'll  catch  no  fish  else.      B.  ir  Fl.  Motu.  Thorn.,  i,  S. 

Robertson's  and  Coles's  Dictionaries 
give  '*  Tew,  catena  ferrea."  The 
spelling  tewgh  is  quite  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary ;  and  the  word  seems 
only  another  form  of  tow,  flax,  or 
hemp,  which  is  exactly  the  Saxon 
tow. 

tSo  when  your  |»1ots  be  closely  thus  convey'd. 
And  all  your  trainee  and  tew  in  order  laid. 

Scott  PhilomythU,  1616. 

To  TEW.  The  same ;  to  tow,  or  draw 
along  a  vessel. 

The  icoodly  river  Lee  he  wisely  did  diride. 
By  which  the  Danes  had  then  their  full>fraught 
navies  tew^d.  Drayt.  Polyolh.,  S.  xii,  p.  893. 

To  tew,  or  taw,  also  meant  to  beat  or 
dress  hemp,  with  an  engine  for  the 
purpose.  See  Untew'd,  and  Taw. 
TEWKSBURY  MUSTARD  was  famous 
very  early.  Shakespeare  speaks  only 
of  its  thickness,  but  others  have  cele- 
brated its  pungency. 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  TewMury  mmtmrd. 

S  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4 
If  he  be  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  true  Tewxhtry  man, 
he  ii  a  choleric  gentleman,  and  will  bear  no  coals. 

AUegorieal  AeeatuU  qf  Mmteurd, 
iaCnis.  Li<.)TU,288. 


TH'«  As  an  abbremtion  of  the 
the,  was,  in  earlier  times,  often 
to  the  following  word,  beginnin 
a  vowel,  without  any  mark  of  e 
as  thend,  for  the  end.  In  the 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  gradually  di 
but  we  find  it  occasionally. 
Legend  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sc 
printed  from  the  MS.,  we  read 

If  ▼  restless  mind  to  laste  exploit  did  hasten 
Voide  of  regarde  what  mi^t  be  Ikevtnte. 

There,  however,  it  must  be  a  i 
the  copyist,  for  the  verRC  requi 
separation  of  the  syllables, 
in  the  following : 

Guise,  who  did  Uy  thnge  [the  eggs]  wbid 
hatehe. 

The  scribe  was  so  used  to  thes 
tions,  that  he  supposed  them  in 
where  they  were  not  admissibh 
legend  was  first  published  fron 
in  1810,  by  Mr.  Fry. 

THAMPION,  s.  A  corruption  c 
pion,  means  the  wooden  plug  h\ 
the  month  of  a  cannon  is  closei 
it  is  not  in  use.  Tampon,  \ 
Lambard  speaks  of  a  piece  c 
with  a  stone  instead  of  a  tc 
Diction.  Topog.  and  Hist.  He 
have  said  stopped,  instead  of  e) 

THAN  and  THEN  were  often 
changed,  as  might  happen  to  i 
poet's  convenience,  for  rhyi 
through  mere  inadvertence. 

p.  Can  prince's  powre  dispence  with  nator 
C.  To  be  a  prince  is  more  than  be  a  man. 

S.Dam 

Whom  by  his  name  saluting,  thus  be  nn: 

"  Haile,  ^ood  sir  Scrns,  truest  knight  ali 

Well  tride  in  all  thy  ladies  troubles  tham. 

When  her  that  tyrant  did  of  crown  depri 

Spene.  F.  Q. 

Tha,  or  than,  then,  and  than 
than,  were  also  interchangei 
Saxon. 
THARBOROUGH,  *.  A  corrup 
third-borough,  a  constable  ;  ao 
under  the  head-borough. 

All  the  wise  o'  th'  hundred. 
Old  Rasi  Clench  of  Hanipsted,  petty  consta 
In-and-in  Mtrdlny.  cooper,  or  Islington, 
And  head-borough :  with  loud  Tu-pan.  the 
And  metal  man  of  Beisite,  the  tkird-horou^ 

B.  Jams.  TaU  c 
I  myself  reprehend  his  own*  person,  for 
grace's  tharoorough.  Late's 

The  quarto  corrupts  it  still 
into  farborough.     But  the   la 
of  the  speaker.  Costard,  is  ii 
to  be  full  of  ignorant  mistal 
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rtprtkend,  for  repment,  in  tbe  tame 
MDteoce.  MiDshev  haa  it  tArid- 
borough,  and  derires  it  accordingly. 
THATCH'D-HEAD.  One  wearing  tbe 
hair  matted  together,  u  tbe  natiie 
Iriah  in  timei  paat.     See  Gubs. 


Said  to  a  person  who  ii  taken  for  an 
Iriahman.  Soon  after,  be  is  called, 
"bobbv- headed  rascal,"  witb  tbe 
aame  aUnaion. 
THBATRB.  The  theatres  existing  in 
London,  at  the  time  when  Randolph 
wrote,  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing whimsical  passage  of  the  Muse's 
Looking  Glaia.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  wish  of  a  lealous  puritan  concern- 
inc  them, 

Tbit  the  aittt, 
WhoviB,  qoalh  ht,  Teum  ft  vbolo  worlil  of  yict, 
Hwl  b«o  nniDii'i ;  lie  ria.ii  bsnit  to  uhn ; 
nc  /bfint  wliipt  foi  ji  blind  whnre :  BUci-fijmri, 
Be  wooAat  bov  it  K*p*d  dEnuUiahiiif 
r  tk'  tint  at  nloniiitinii :  lutlj,  b«  wMui 
Tbe  £■"  might  cim  IfitThtmottolhcIlimr-sariat, 
And  then  tw  aoaudli  tuiied. 

SeeO.  PI.,  ix,  175. 
The  Globe  waa  on  the  fiankside, 
Soutbwark,  where  Shakeapcare  and 
Ilia  brethren  performed;  ihe  Phcenit 
waa  in  Drury-lane ;  the  Fortune  stood 
near  Wbitecross-street,  and  bad  been 
the  propert;  of  Edw.  Alleyn,  who 
rebuilt  it ;  Black-friar*  is  aupposed 
to  hare  been  in  tbe  same  bands  as 
the  Qlobe ;  the  Red  Bull  was  at  the 
upper  end  of  St.  John-street  i  the 
Bear  -  Garden,  also  called  Parit- 
Garden,  was  in  Soutbwark,  near  to 
the  Globe.  Tbe  ^qpe  is  here  omitted. 
fTHEAVE.  In  the  north  of  England 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  sheep  three 
jeara  old,  hut  in  EaseK  to  an  ewo  of 
one  year  old.  The  latter  is  probably 
its  meaning  here. 

8<»ailT  toaei  buna  ahMpiL  cws,  ind  ilttoa. 

MS.  I-OHiory,  ISM. 

Xb  THBB,  or  THE.     To  thrive;  thean, 
proficere,  Saxon. 

Bnt  nn,  Bdr  dr.  shOH  ptnut  ntrt  BinEL 
Wall  BBta  n  IJu4,  •■  wd]  an  wiili  Tour  thooclit. 

flp«j.  F.  0.,  iCi,  ss. 

Tbn  hkta  Ht  vtil,  n  not  I  Ui. 

Aw  Fi,  o.  a..  1,  u. 

rj*  OB  Ub  wnlcb. 


tWxr'i  AntjA^r  ^AwtUbw,  p.  Ill,  Mo,  im. 

It  occurs  often  in  the  old  English 
ballads;  particularly  in  the  phiaae 
"so  mote  I  tkte."  See  Percji  ii» 
p.  88. 
THEIR,  pnm.  This  is  eometimea  naed 
separately,  instead  of  theirs  i  aa  he- 
fore  observed  in  Ova.. 

ilj  cLothini  keepi  me  roll  u  vum  u  llulr. 

Again  : 

And  m;  nleeme  I  will  not  cbaiin  r6r  Oilr, 
WliQH  fortona  tn  t«n  Ihoouod  nan  ft  jtar. 

ItU.,C*. 

Yet  elsewhere  be  oaes  Ihmr* : 

Abd  Atmr  deflence  injnil  them  ud  (jlfin, 

U  ipite  ol  >U  Ihidr  (ftwdj  tcniun.  Hid.,  £  t. 

tTHBORBO.     A  sort  of  lute. 

Ton  liftve  pot  the  Ikmrto  Into  nn  bend,  ud  I  hftve 
plft]rcd :  Ton  gBTB  the  mneLdftn  tbe  flnt  enmong^ 
inDnt ;  the  Dudck Tttnneth  to  jon brpfttn>iuH. 

THEORIQUE,orTHEOEIC^'Th'eory: 
opposed  to  praetique,  or  practice. 

The  lit  uid  pnctic  put  of  Ufe 
Hun  be  the  miitreu  to  tUa  ikiBnfi.     Sn.  7.  L  L 
He  had  the  Thnlc  flterifwor  nrin  theknotaTUa 
acaif.  ^Itt  ircli,  ii,  S. 

Not  the  ditjakin  of  i  battle  taxma 
Unrelhaaaipinilui  unlna  th<  boiAiBh  Uwridl, 
Wherein  the  tongned  couula  can  prtvoae 
kl  lUBtcriir  aa  he.  Oltrlla,  I,  I. 

Theoriek  was  used  as  late  as  by  the 
Tatler.     See  T.  J. 
fTHBREFORE.     On  that  account,  for 
tliHt  purpose. 

Y'-t  belDi  CDDdeDDed  to  death,  and  beiiiK  kept« 
(Iw^Cwi,  Sit  T.  Miri-t  Ferli.lS67. 

fTHBREHENCE.     For  thence. 


to  CbriatcsdoiiiB  orD 


T^lm'i  Wort 

IMES.    Tl 


THERMES,  or  THARMEl 

testines  of  bullocks,  or  other  animals ; 
thearm,  Saxon. 

lb  ouldt  time,  tbej  nude  (herr  bove-etrinfca  of 
bollDi  tktmwl-  Atck.  Torofi-t  p-  140. 

THBWBD,;jarf.     Edacated,  instructed 

n  behaviour. 

But  he  laa  wIk,  and  WEUT  of  hi>  wnU 

Aj  to  dcapiie  lo  conrlemj  Kemlna  part. 

Sp,<u.  f.  Q.,  U,  Ti,  M. 

THBWES,   in   Shakespeare,    seems  to 
mean  bulk,  strength  of  limb,  and  the 

like. 


Can  I  An  the  limb,  the  U««,  the  it 
bic  BHCiRhknce  ol  ■  nunf  Oiie 
muter  Bhallow.  I 

Han  Omt,  and  bub*,  Ufct  to  th*i[  i 

So  also  in  Hamlet,  i,  3. 


'  A/.  Cw,  1, 1. 


THI 
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THI 


Only  one  passage  haa  been  nointed 
out,  which  employs  the  word  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  these  passages  of 
Shakespeare,  as  describing  corporeal 
qualities,  and  that  is  in  Turbervile's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles : 

What  docwt  thou  thinke  indeede. 

That  doltish  lilly  man 
The  ihewes  of  Helen's  pauing  forme 

May  judfce  or  thnragnly  Bean.  Fcris  to  Helen. 

The  third  and  fourth  folio  of  Shake- 
speare read  **  sinews  and  limbs,"  in 
the  passage  of  Julius  Csesar ;  but,  as 
that  is  only  one  passage  out  of  three, 
it  does  not  much  assist  the  matter, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  the  right 
reading. 

In  Spenser  it  means  manners,  quali- 
ties, dispositions.  Johnson  derives 
it,  in  this  sense,  from  theaw,  Saxon ; 
in  the  former  from  iheow,  a  thigh. 

And  straieht  delivered  to  a  fairy  kniftbt. 
To  be  up-brought  in  gentle  lAnPMand  martial  might. 

Spttu.  F.  ^.,  I,  ix,  3. 

In  this  sense  Ben  Jonson  evidently 
uses  it : 


forest), 


I  nogreai 
,  by  hit  i 


tknou  be  ma; 


& 


^nderwoodit  roL  rii,  p.  51. 


This  is  no  great  man  by  his  timber  (as  we  say  i'  the 

tktWi 

Also  Browne : 

To  whom  the  lady  eonrteoos  semblance  shewes. 

And,  pittyiiig  his  estate,  in  sacred  tkewes 

And  leiters,  worthily  yduep'd  divine, 

ResolT'd  t'  instruct  him.  Brit.  Past.,  i,  p.  136. 

Also  Higins : 

For  never  liv'd  the  matches  of  them  twaine 
In  manhood,  power,  and  martiall  policie, 
In  vertuoiis  tkewcs,  and  friendly  constancie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  384. 

So  also  Thomas  Heywood : 

No  lady  living  this  icood  dame  excels 

In  vertuons  thewes,  good  graces,  every  thing. 

Britain's  Troy,  B.U^^' 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Sliakespeare 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  use  of  it. 
THICK,  s.     A  thicket,  or  close  bush. 

No  other  ser\'ire,  satyr,  hnt  thy  watch 
About  tliese  thicks,  lest  harmless  people  catch 
Mischief  or  sad  misuliance.     Fl.  Failkful  Skrp.,  r,  6. 
Which  when  that  warrior  heard,  dismounting  straight 

From  his  tall  steed,  he  nisht  into  the  tkiei, 
And  soon  arrived  where  that  sad  ponrtraiet 

Ot  death  and  dolours  lay,  halfe  dead,  haife  quick. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  U,  i.  89. 

Spenser  has  it  in  other  places.     It  is 
common  with  Drayton  too : 

And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks  as  fearftilly  be 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 

FolyolS^  xm,  p.  917. 

THICK-SKIN.    Implied  coarse,  vulgar, 
unpolished. 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor  ?  what,  tkiek-skin  T 

Merry  W.  W,,  vi,  6« 
The  shaHowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 

MmU.  N.  Dr.,\si,a. 


Thtt  h^  M  iNla  OMKnKaLjhoiiU  to  Mr  k 

So  thich^khCd  : 

What,  are  thete  tkSdMtbi^d,  hmwj-fmn^A,  % 
churles  mad  f  Tks  Wlstikmi  foUA  ta  ths 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  a  passagi 
Holland's  Pliny,  which  accoui 
the  usage : 

Men  also  who  are  thick'sHnnsd,  be  more  | 
sense  and  understanding.  ToL 

A  THING  DONE,  &c.,  &c.  A 
of  society,  exemplified  at  len( 
all  but  the  quarto  edition  of  Jo 
Cynthia's  Revels.  It  consist 
supposing  something  done,  w 
knowing  what.  Then,  one  j 
was  to  say  who  did  it;  a  2c 
what;  3,  where;  4,  when;  5, 
6,  what  was  the  consequence ;  \ 
would  have  done  it  better, 
after  all,  another  person  nam< 
thing  done.  Thus  the  sport  coi 
in  the  unexpected  and  ridiculou 
binations  which  it  occasionec 
more  modem  sport,  called  i 
quences,  bears  the  greatest  i 
blance  to  it.  See  Cynthia's  i 
act  IV 

A  THING  OF  NOTHING,  o 
NOUGHT.  A  common  phrase 
press  anything  very  wortnless. 

The  king  is  a  thing  of  nothing .  Hm 

This  has  been  thought  wort 
notice,  as  the  reading  had 
doubted. 

Shall  then  that  thinji^  that  honours  tlice, 
Iluw  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing  st 
And  though  a  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing  eT< 

B.<i-FC.  Hum.  Lis 
Eren  so  I  tliought, 
I  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  ofnougki 

New  Customs,  Q.  I 

Other  examples  are  given  in  the 
on  the  passage  of  Hamlet. 
To  THINK  SCORN.  To  disdai 
feel  an  offence,  mixed  with  con< 
It  was  once  considered  as  an  e 
sion  of  great  force,  especially 
heightened  by  the  epithet /bii/, 
queen  Elizabeth's  celebrated 
magnanimous  speech  at  Tilbun 

And  /  think  font  scorn,  that  Spain,  or  Pann 
prince  in  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  Hu 
of  my  r>  aim. 

See  Hume's  Hist.,  ch.  zlii,  note 

Their  blood  thinks  scorn. 
Till  it  Hy  out,  and  shew  them  princes  bora. 

Cgt 
Esteeming  myselfe  bom  to  rule,  and  thinl 
scorns,  wiUingiy  to  mbmit  myidfe  to  be  nik 

Fmk.jL 


Tin  8 

?IIIRD,  or  THRID,  toi  thread,  occurs 
not  ancomroonl;  in  old  writers.  This 
ia  the  origin  of  ue  old  readings  in  the 
foltowing  paiBBge ! 

Fori 
Hmtc  giToi  tiMi  btn  >  IUr4  ot  B*  own  1-to, 
Or  tliu  for  itUcb  I  liTC.  Tmr-,  ir.  1. 

Taking  third  id  the  common  meaning, 
of  a  third  part,  it  would  be  no  great 
compliment  from  Prospero  to  bis 
danghter:  not  so  much  as  Horace 
paid  to  his  friend  Hecnnas,  "aniniGe 
dimiditim  mex"  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  Desdemooa  is  called 
the  half  of  Brabantio's  tioiit,  which 
was  a  simiinr  case  of  father  and 
daoghter.  Bat  take  it  for  tkr«ad,  or 
constituent  fibre,  all  is  right.     Thus ; 


In  the  reprint,  0.  PI.,  t,  p.  206,  it  is 
thread;  in  the  first  edition  of  1607, 
it  is  tkrtd;  but  in  that  of  1617,  it  is 
third,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steeveos.  In 
that  of  1622,  it  is  threed.  TM'ifalso 
occurs  still  later,  and  Pope  has  used 
to  thrid,  for  to  thread,  in  Rape  of 
Lock,  ii.  139. 
THIRD-BOROUGH, :  An  under  con- 
stable. The  term  is  not  obsolete, 
though  used  only  in  few  places. 

I  know  Bj  nmedj,  I  uut  |o  fCIch  the  tJ^rd-^onuflt. 
Andnctal 


See*  ThiR'Bobouob. 
To  THIRL,  f>.     The  same  a*  thrill;  to 
pierce,   or   penetrate.      "To   thirl, 
terebro."  Cole:    It  is  the  right  form, 
as  the  Saion  word  is  thirlian. 

Tk>  hmi  diriK  ttul  wg  in  glorie  Ht, 
Dotb  Wr<f  our  hoTti  to  hc^  in  ilippA  hap. 

Id  the   following  passage  it  seems 
ntther  to  be  pat  for  barl : 


. wbD  deen'd  ihenudiM  in  iklet ' 

u  [rcrumel  HiiUU  dowD  Is  dnad 

Li  Sb  Out  the  ron(bl«  tod  liolmt  nuk  > 


THO 

THIRTEEN  PENCE  HALFPENNY  was 
Considered  as  the  hangman's  wages 
very  early  in  the  17th  century.  How 
much  sooner,  I  have  not  noticed. 

'Srovt.  wbU  >  >iUT  rnpii  wu  Ihu  ID  \an  Uiii  fiii 
(UWm  rmt  k*iff€inf,  ud  Uu*  old  titila,  iQii- 

Ubd  the  hbtftnu  met  tu  then,  bj  (Iuh  pr«ts. 
Hn  h>l  In™  ha  worlt,  and  htn  ht  m^. 

Mmta  at  Midi.,  O.  Fl..  ni.  SET. 
If  I  iliold,  he  could  nut  hu{  mi  fort;  lii  not  worth 

J.  A^J  ificiuv  nX  ^  Brtmli.  lipi.  F  S. 

Hanging  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing 
that  has  not  riaen  in  price  in  this  long 

THIRTY^NE.  The  trifling  game  ao 
called,  was  known  in  old  times. 

WeU.  au  il  At  ftaa  lomot  to  oH  hii  BHta  ui 

bdns  pcrlupt  (for  oofht  1  ko)  '»  c*'  Jtirfjr — ■  pip 

Bnnghl  taib  Ihirtj  ippln  lb  it  ditb,  ud  tmte  thin 
10  hu  ntitD  to  curj  to  bii  muter,  it  il  bke  lio  gvTa 

one  to  hll  EOHII  tl>T  hit  iKbonr.  to  mMtt  up  l)n  ^an4. 

He  u  dlKuded  for  ■nneater,  wXtii  rtmnhat  caf 
m%i  liirl).  UtrWl  Mictoc.  p.  119,  Bliu'l  id. 

The  game  was  familiar  within  my 
memory,  but  chiefly  among  children  j 
it  was  very  like  the  French  game  of 
mngf-un,  only  a  longer  reckoning. 
THIRTY-POUND  KNIGHTS.  James! 
became  the  subject  of  much  ridicule, 
not  qnite  unmerited,  for  putting 
honours  to  sale..  He  created  the 
order  of  baronet,  which  be  disposed 
of  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  sold  common  knighthood  as 
low  as  thirty  paundt,  or  at  least  it  was 
so  reported. 

la^MthatiU  Bahimri  Hal,  Q.  FJ,  IV,  «£ 

Hence,  a  historian  says. 

At  tliit  limo,  iiufUi  Huned  iaaaj  eomsri  Ih* 
Bon  u  peue  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Or.  «r,  p.  S  (IMS). 

THO,  for  than,     A  remnant  of  tbe  older 

Unguage. 

Tki,  viappiiiK  Bp  hv  vnithtd  ttam  iniiiiid. 


quently. 


cahh  abnndinf  thtt. 
Mod*  Bit  fOiBt  Bi  loMica,  lito  •(11  nwd. 

■^  MirT./nllH.,f.n. 

Bui  Ui  TOBii  MldiBn  wen  nnth  diimlad  lis, 
To  HO  uo  ftaitill  RifiDi  of  the  foL 

S,lt.  Dm  But,  p.  «0I),  ed.  IBII. 

THOLE,  t.  Not  properly  an  old  word, 
but  an  affected  I^tiuism ;  th« 
dome,  cupola,  «r  keystone,  of  a  vaulted 
roof. 


THO 
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THE 


L0t  attan  ■Boke,  ud  lAoto  e^Met  oar  ipQai^ 
Ommt  Ntwiu  in  trimopk. 

F^dmut  2Vo«r,  0.  PI.  vU,  401. 


H  qitt  ifut  meit  Tcnalibui  ran, 

Igia&d. 
rify.uai.,ix,406. 


adfartisiafiid. 


naipM 
8iMpcBdi?e  tkotot  mm 

THONG,  «.  A  leathern  strap ;  an  im- 
plement used  by  sharpers,  in  the 
cheating  game  of  fost  and  loose. 

A 111011  knife,  and  a  thong,  Mtrrjf  W,  W^  U,  S. 

See  Fast  and  loosb. 
But  the  reading  of  thmg  is  only  a 
conjectural  substitution ;  the  original 
editions  have  throng^  which  is  doubt- 
less right ;  meaning  "  a  short  knife 
to  cut  purses,  and  a  throng^  or  a 
crowd,  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
using  it."  So  in  Lear,  when  the  fool 
is  satirically  reciting  things  not  likely 
to  happen,  he  says,  among  others. 

When  evenr  caie  in  law  ia  right. 

No  aquire  In  debt,  nor  no  jMor  knightt 

When  alandera  do  not  live  in  tonguea, 

Nor  cutporaea  come  not  to  tkrongt.  £«er,  iii,  9. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  throng,  for 
crowd. 
THONG,  or  TONG  CASTLE,  in  Kent. 
The  origin  of  its  name,  as  derived 
from  thwang,  Saxon,  is  thus  told  by 
Lambarde : 

Hengvt  and  Horaa,  the  Saxon  captainea,  among 
other  deviaea  (practiaed  for  their  oame  eaUblithment 
and  aecuritie)  begged  of  king  Yortigern  lo  muche 
land  to  fortifie  upon,  aa'the  hyde  of  a  beaat  (cat  into 
tkottgts)  might  inoompasae. 

FermmM4iti4m,  p.  243  (ed.  IBM). 

It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Mayor  of 
Quinborough : 

A  fur  and  fortunate  conatellation  reign'd 

When  we  let  foot  here,  for  from  hia  firat  rift, 

(Which  to  a  king's  unbounded  eyea  aeem^d  nothing) 

Theeonpaaa  of  a  hide,  I  have  erected 

A  atrong  and  apaciooa  caatle.  O.  PL,  zi,  p.  1S6. 

Yortigern  afterwards  names  the  castle, 
from  this  circumstance : 

And  now,  my  lord. 
Ton  that  hare  ao  concdtcdiy  gone  beyond  me, 
And  made  ao  large  uae  of  a  alender  nft. 
Which  we  ne'er  minded ;  I  oommena  your  thrift, 
And  that  your  building  may,  to  all  agea. 
Carry  the  stamp  and  impreaa  of  your  wit. 
It  ahall  be  caUed  Thottg  Caatle.  O.  PI.,  zi,  138. 

The  remains  of  this  castle  are,  or  were, 
near  Bapchild,  on  the  London  road, 
and  near  Tenham.  There  is  another 
Thong,  near  Gravesend.  The  same 
story  had  been  told  of  Doncaster, 
falsely  deriving  that  name  from  Tong- 
caster;  but  this  fable  Lambarde 
rejects,  and  maintains  that  it  belongs 
to  Tong  Castle,  in  Kent.  Some  applied 
it  to  Thong  Castle,  near  Grimsby,  Lin- 
colnshire ;  bat  the  whole  tale  aeems 


a  fabrication  from  the  old  histor?  of 
Dido,  Yirg.  iBn.,  i,  369.   SeeHastcd'i 
Ken^  vol.  ii,  p.  601. 
fTHOBOUGH-GATB.      A    thonegb-  \^ 
fare.  j 

D.  That  eorncr  ia  no  Hcrowg^U. 

3W«M»i»Jhyfiil.lCI4 

THORP,  «.      A  vilUige.      See  Colei.  ]l 
From  thorp,  or  throp,  Saxon. 

8neh  were  the  ahepherda,  toaU  goodneaaa  bcil» 
About  whoae  tkorps,  that  night,  oara'd  limoa  wcai 

Within  a  Uttle  tkorv  I  atayd  at  teat 

/Ui/.lk«a^iii.tt 

See  DoKP,  which  is  either  a  corruptioo 
of  this,  or  formed  from  some  kindred 
dialect.     Dorp  is  the  old  Teatonie, 
and  doff,  the  modern  German. 
fTo  THRAG.    To  cut  down  timber. 

Fen,  or  cuUa  downe,  or  to  IAtmm.  Sneeido. 

Huloeh  Jieetdmrimm,  UflL 

THRAVE,  «.  Twelve  or  twenty-fov 
sheaves  of  com,  now  more  commonly 
called  a  shock,  except  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  oU 
word  remains.  Thrqf,  Saxon.  M^ 
taphorically,  for  an  indefinite  nombcr 
of  anything. 

He  aenda  forth  Mraacf  of  ballada  to  the  aale. 

See  Threays. 
THREAD  AND  THRUM.  Anexpitssioa 
borrowed  from  wearing,  the  thread 
being  the  substance-  of  the  wsrp; 
the  thrum,  the  small  tuft  beyond, 
where  it  is  tied.  Hence,  metapho- 
rically, the  good  and  bad  together. 

Cat  (hrtad  and  tknam, 
QoaiL  eniah,  fomrlwlft,  and  ouelL 

MTtds.  N,  DMtm,r,l 
Thou  who  wilt  not  kfre,  doe  thia, 
Leama  of  me  what  woBun  ia, 
Somethiu  anade  of  tkni  mmd 
A  neare  botch  of  all  and  aooM 

irirridP«A«M,p.8i 

THREAT E,  «.  The  same  aa  Thravb  ; 
a  number  of  sheaves  set  up  together. 
Saxon.  The  number,  it  seems,  varies 
from  12  to  24  ;  but  it  has  been  often 
used,  metaphorically,  for  an  indefinite 
number  or  collection  of  any  objects. 
Of  people, 

GaTlanta,  men  and  womcb. 
And  of  all  aorta,  tafc,  rag.  been  aaen  to  flodc  b«re 
In  lkrene$t  theae  ten  weeka,  aa  to  a  aeoond  HocadeiL 

Of  very  various  things : 

Thoa  art  now  frea^  my  tweet  Ab^  eome,  gP  ma  a 
ttftnetfkitm.        Jmuft  dirm$lm,  VSU,  mt^  0 1. 
Of  panay,  pink,  and  priauraae  laavm^ 
Moat  canouty  kid  M  in  Iftraaaai. 


!E  -  CORNERED  -  TREE.     The 


mm  tlu  frnit  of  the  line  nnur'd  Iru, 
B  uidnndDeHilill  deliver  me. 

ITilli  Siercallon.lBU. 

3  CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY. 
luae  of  resort,  in  the  lower  part 
iiccn-Btreet,  Chenpside,  used  by 
rmongera  (i.  e.,  dealers  in  Rpples) 
lOTTie  lower  personB.  See  Cbanes. 
iE-FARTHINGS.  The  three- 
iog  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
were  made  of  illTer  and  very  thio, 
these    often  became  cracked  in 

mta  ihoald  atj,  "  Look  whcrv  tAne^artiinoi 

Ids  ms  It  ■  erteU  tkrn-fmrUim,  fur  nugbt  I 
B.  /«u  Etetj  Mn  IK  Ail  E..  ii,  1. 

B-MAN  SONG.  A  longfortbree 
IS  i  as  a  catch,  glee,  madrigal,  &c. 
:espeare  call*  the  persons  who 
1  bear  a  part  in  such  music, 
'ee- man-song  men," 

braren,  thrv-mMw-mrp  mvn  ill.  uid  Tcry  good 
bnUberinnatlor     oo  B««ii^U|d b««i- ^ 

DtTTincnti  tbAt  puKd  in  Ejitc'b  luHue — with 
"^         """  'sk^Miir-i  SeliJjiy.  «o,  Frtl. 

r-ffiOH  «0fl^  occnra  in  the  Touma- 
t  of  Tottenham;  meaning  a  tang 
X  par 


Wu  meJiilj  dtUcInu, 

"  '™em^i  BiSj,  U,  p.  M  U  td. 

aaakind  of  parody  on  this  phrase, 
Shakespeare    uses     the     term 
•■ee-maR  beetle."     See  Beetle. 
BEPENNY- PLANET.    An   an- 
linous  planet, 

n,  Kiid  jgl  an  w  oiiluetj,  tJial  thty  ntftr  m^ 
H  tojagt;  Bine  ven  (being  banw  nnder  ■ 
fti^  fUntiy  an  ueiUier  b;  jMiiia,  ntcMii, 
r,  at  in)  induUT,  b«  worth  >  gmL 

I^>li>r'j  r«rtu,  IS30. 

E  PIGEONS  AT  BRENTFORD. 
LQD,  formerly  the  resort  of  low 
)le,  sharpers,  ftc. 

"rt  idniinbl]!  nlted  tat  the  niw  Plfuu  « 
tftrii  rU  nrnr,  I  k»w  ibee  mC 

JawiV  OM;  a  PL,  Tl,  u. 


He  kner  hn  not,  beorase  sba  wai  to 
veHdiagnised;  a  thing  mnch  practised 
by  thoHe  who  flreqtiented  that  houae. 


WbcD  w(  hiie  ill.  ud  m>T  imlc*k  ths  Iniihi, 
And  ■!,  thi>  'i  miiu.  ud  IblDe.  lie 

B.  JoM.  Al^m..  1,  «. 

This  boaie,  after  thedispenioaof  the 
players,  by  the  civil  wars,  waa  kept 
by  Lowin  the  original  Falstaff,  then 
crown  old,  and,  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  very  poor : 

Lovin,  in  hii  l«ller  dajm,  kept  tn  inn.  (ba  '"--- 
Figami  ml  Srtnl/ari.  >litn  lie  died 
bji  poveitj  Tu  u  er»i 

See  LowiN. 

THREE-PILE.     The  finest  and  moat 

costly kindofTeWet;  worn, therefore, 

ily  by  persons  of  wealth  and  c 

r..  -ii„j i^   .^_..i.:. 


oU— ud 

ofPlt)i'i-i.,  O.  n,  lii,  S<8. 


quence.  It  allndes  to  something  in 
the  construction  of  the  velvet. 

I  bve  •arr'd  phOM  flariiti,  ud  In  mi'  tima  wna 
IHm-flU.  Wimi.  TUr.  ii.  9. 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  there  waa  a  threefold  accn- 
mulation  of  the  outer  aubatance,  or 
pile: 

'^  ni««r 

Hi  witi  te  (b(  MM  pilf.  bnl  ill  ehill  be  dnr. 

JUr>rU.O.fl.<.IlS. 

Hence  Shakespeare  gives  the  name  of 
Three-pile  to  a  mercer  (Heaa.  fiw 
Mena.,  iv,  3),  as  dealing  in  that  com- 
modity. 
THREE-PIL'D,  a.  Refined,  approaching 
or  pretending  to  perfection;  meta- 
phorically, from  the  three-pile  relvet. 

^Tbos  It  t  ikrK-ried  piece.  111  winul  tbet. 

Or  exa^erated,  high-fiown : 

nnffiH  bjpRMM,  epnca  lOMMldn. 

More  Utenlly,  persons  who  wear  fine 
velvet : 

And  Tor  jaa,  tti.  who  tender  sentlD  blud 

Bou  in  Tcnir  note,  ud  rndLH  ten  ennff  fct  ail 

^MlAm-firJfnVlt.    B.f/l.Stiin^lMdr.iii.l. 

Tbm  hnndrtd  itm^il'di  num.— 

Tie  betlu  h«fl  tf  lh'lo.B  lire  glorinielT. 

ivd.,  mi  miimt  Mimn.  m«  U. 
THRENE,  (.     Complaint,  lamentatioD ; 
from  fl^qroi,  Gr. 

WherenpoB  it  ludethii  f  jlriM^ 
To  the  pbmu  ud  the  diTX, 


Then  followa  an  ode  inacnbed  Thretiot. 
Dr.  Farmer  discovered  a  poblication 
b;    J.    Heywood,    c&titlgd    DamtCt 
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Thrtanea.  These  lines  also  are 
qcioted: 

Of  verses,  tkrenet,  and  epitaphs, 
Full  fraught  with  tears  of  teene. 

KaUdPs  Poems,  UT!. 

Mr.  Todd  has  introduced  the  word 
into  Johnson,  and  given  several  ex- 
amples from  bishops  King  and 
Taylor. 
To  THREPE,  V.  To  chide,  or  censure; 
from  threapian^  for  threagian,  Saxon. 
See  Lye.  In  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer, 
it  is  interpreted  to  call. 

My  fooea  they  bray  so  lowde, 
And  eke  tkrfoe  on  so  fast, 
Bnckelal  to  do  me  scath. 
So  is  their  malice  bent. 
Pi.  56,  by  Lord  Surrey,  Nug.  JtU.,  ii,  868,  ed.  Park. 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  by  bishop 
Fisher  in  the  sense  of  to  complain  : 

Some  crye  upon  God,  some  other  Ikrepe  that  he  hathe 
foifoten  them.  Sermons,  cited  by  Todd. 

In  the  Cheshire  dialect  it  means  to 
maintain  with  violence.  WilbrahanCt 
Chesh,  Gloss.  But  in  the  more 
northern  dialects  it  still  signifies  to 
blame,  or  rebuke.  Ray  and  Chrose. 
In  the  Scottish  it  seems  to  resemble 
the  Cheshire.     See  Jamieson. 

THRID.     See  Third. 

THRILL,  s.  A  hole,  or  cavity.  See 
NosE-THBiLL.     See  also  T.  J. 

THRIST,  9,  Put  for  thirst  by  Spenser ; 
Chaucer  has  thrust^  in  which  he  has 
found  imitators ;  but  thrut  is  peculiar 
to  Spenser : 

Who  shall  him  rew,  tliat  swimming  in  the  maine, 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse? 

F.  O.,  II,  Ti,  17. 

THRISTY,  for  thirsty.  By  the  same 
author. 

With  creedy  eye 
He  sought  all  round  about,  his  tAristy  blade 
To  bathe  in  blood  of  faithless  enimy.    F.  Q.,  I,  t,  16. 

So  in  other  places.     See  Thrust. 
fTHROATY.    Guttural. 

The  conclusion  of  this  rambling  letter  shall  be  a  rime 
of  certain  hard  throaty  words  whidi  I  was  taught 
lately,  and  they  are  accounted  the  difllculst  in  all  the 
wboM  Castilian  lancuage,  insomuch  that  he  who  is 
able  to  pronounce  tnem.  is  accounted  Bnen  Roman* 
data,  a  good  speaker  of  Spanish. 

BowOPs  FamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

To  THRONG.  To  press,  or  crowd; 
still  used  in  Staffordshire,  &c. 

Here  one  being  tkrona'd  bears  back. 

Skakesp.  Poems,  Siippl,  i,  p.  BBS. 

It  occurs  several  times  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  New  Testament ; 
as,  "  much  people  followed  him,  and 
thronged  him."  Mark,  i,  24 ;  Ijuke, 
im,  45,  &c. 


THROSTLE,  «.  A  tbmsh;  pn 
the  missel-thmsh,  bat  often  use 
latitude  for  any  of  the  genus. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  tme. 

The  wren  with  little  quill.  Mids.  N.  1 
He  is  erery  man  in  no  man ;  if  a  threttU 
falls  straight  a  capering.  Merdk. 

THROSTLE-COCK.    The  male  t] 

The  throstle-wet,  by  hmdnng  of  the  day. 
Chants  to  his  sweet  full  many  a  kvrely  toey. 

DrejLSk 
The  ousel  and  the  throstle-eoek,  chief  mwc 
Maye. 

These  names  are  still  current  ii 
counties, 
tro  go  THROUGH-STITCH, 
through  with.     A  phrase  takei 
the  work  of  the  tailor,  and  i 
common  use. 

Achever.     To  atchieve;   to    end.  flniah, 

(fully)  i  to  dispatch,  effect,  performe  (throa 

perfect,  oonsummat,  accomplish,  go  Mrv 

with. 

0.  Stilt.   Mas  he  saiea  true  aoni  but  i 

remedy  f 

Stilt.  None  at  all  father,  now  wee  are  in, 

?>e  through  stiteh.  Tragedy  ^Hegt 

be  taylers  hell,  who  indeed  are  aecoant«c 
bread  men  in  the  ship,  and  such  as  got 
stUch  wiUi  what  they  take  in  hand. 

Taylor's  Wo» 
If  any  taylor  have  the  itch. 
Your  black-smith's  water,  as  black  as  pitch, 
Will  make  his  fingers  go  thorough-*txt<k. 

Which  Bobodr 

For  when  a  man  has  once  undertaken  a  bu: 
him  go  thorow  stitch  with  it. 

The  Pagan  Pri 

tTHROUGHLY,  for  thoro 
*•  Abruve :  watered,  wet  throu 
Cotgrave. 

THRUM,  s.     The  tufted   part  1 
the  tie,  at  the  end  of  the  w 
weaving ;  or  any  collection  or 
short  thread. 

O  fatea,  come,  come. 

Cot  thread  and  thrum.  Mids.  N. 
f  A  child  and  dead  P  abu  1  how  could  it  eon 
Surety  thy  thread  of  life  was  but  a  thrum. 

Witts  Reertati 

To  THRUM.  To  cover  with  smal 
like  the  thrum  of  the  loom. 

Brave  Thespian  maidena,  at  whoae  charmiii 

Each  mow§-thrumh*d  mountain  bends,  eacl 

playea.  Browne,  Brit.  I 

THRUM'D-HAT.  A  hat,  compo 
the  weaver's  tufts  or  thrumt, 
very  coarse  cloth.     See  Minsh) 

There's  her  thnm-hai,  and  her  muffler  toa 

Merry  W. 

So  also  thrum* d'Cap : 

Every  head,  when  it  stood  bare  and  «neovcn 
like  a  butter-box's  [Dutchman's]  noul,  hi 
tkrumd  cap  on.  Decier^s  Gults  Haimk. 

THRUMMING  OF  CAPS.    Sett 
the  tufts  or  thrums  upon   a 
cap.    In  the  following  inatano 
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applied  to  a  man  setting  his  beard  in 
order : 

Btl  Let  me  eet  my  betrd  np. 
Hov  hu  Pinae  perform'd  T 

Mir.  He  has  won  already. 
He  itaada  not  tkruwmuM  of  cant  thus. 

lUteh.  WiU-Ooom  Ckau,  ii,  8. 

Or  it  might  mean  playing  with  his 
hat  or  cap  like  a  person  thrumming 
an  instrument ;  which  is  a  theatrical 
symptom  of  irresolution.  But  the 
former  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
this  line  of  Quarles : 

Are  we  bora  to  thrum  eapi,  or  piek  itrswef 

Jndgm.  ir  Mnty, 

We  meet  also  with  thrummed  hosen 
and  stockings.     See  T.  J. 

f  And  on  her  head  a  tkrummy  cap  she  had. 

CkdUckiWt  Tkmima  jr  CUtnttkn^  p.  63. 

THRUST,  for  thirst.  So  used  by 
Chaucer ;  though  the  Saxon  is  thyrst. 
So  also  lord  Surrey : 

MtmqI in  God  hath  more deairoQS  tmat 

Than  hath  the  watchman  looking  for  the  day. 
By  the  relief  to  qoench  of  ileepthe  iknut. 

T§rium  qf  Fsaim,  180. 

So  Hig^ins : 

If  needs  in  twaine  yon  nart  this  empire  mutt, 

I  see  what  discord  after  may  betide, 
How  empire  makes  men  gmltlesBe  blood  to  tknut. 

Mirr.  Mug.^  p.  178. 

See  TflKisT. 

THUMB-NAIL.  The  custom  of  draining 
the  glass  upon  the  thumb-nail^  after 
drinking  off  the  liquor,  is  explained 
in  SuPEBNACULUM.  Sometimes  also 
the  glass  was  made  to  ring  against 
the  nail. 

THUMB-RING.  Grave  personages  used 
to  wear  a  plain  broad  gold  ring  on 
the  thumb  ;  as  aldermen,  &c. 

I  eould  have  crept  into  an  alderman's  tkumh-rxng. 

1  Hen.  If^  ii.  4. 
He  wears  a  hoop-rt«i7  on  his  ikuwA  j  he  has 
OtgrandMi  a  dose,  roll  in  his  face. 

WitU  Seereat.,  Epig.  8S8. 
An  alderman — ^I  may  say  to  yon,  he  has  no  more  wit 
than  the  rest  of  toe  Dencn,  and  that  lies  in  his 
tkumi-ring.      6taptkom«'t  Wit  in  a  Constable,  16S9. 

j-THUMB.  A  thumb  under  the  girdle, 
indicated  gravity  of  demeanour. 

Of  all  men  wee  count  a  melancholicke  man  the  very 
■ponxe  of  all  sad  hnmomrs,  the  aqua-fortis  of  merry 
eompany, «  tkumbt  tmder  ikegiriU^  the  contemplative 
■Inmberer,  that  sleepes  waking,  fcc. 

Optick  6U$$§  ofEwmon,  1839. 
They  admire  their  old  customs  even  to  the  eaUng  of 
red  herring  and  going  wet  shod,  ^ey  call  the 
th»mh  «MuCrr  tkegwdU  gianty,  and  hecavse  they  can 
liardly  smell  at  al^  their  posy's  are  under  their  girdles. 

(herhurj^i  CkaraeUrt. 

mUNDER-CRACK,  e.,  for  a  clap  of 
thunder. 

Hot  is  he  mor'd  with  all  tb«  Ihtmitt  tneki 
Of  tyrant's  threats. 

DtmM,  U  ikt  CMmtm  pftkmk.,  pb  8S. 


Not  a  very  dignified  or  poetical  term, 
certainly ;  but  I  think  it  occurs  else- 
where. 

tYet  everr  reall  hear'nly  ikmMdercruek$ 
This  caitiie  in  such  feare  and  terror  strake. 

Taytor't  Wofkes,  1830. 

THUNDER  STONE,  «.  The  same  as 
thunder-bolt ;  both  formed  upon  an 
erroneous  fancy,  that  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lightning,  was  effected 
by  some  solid  body.  The  fossils 
called  belemnitee,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  stones  in  question,  and  were 
named  accordingly : 

And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  har'd  my  bosom  to  the  tknnitr^Unu. 

Jul.  Cat.,  i,  8. 

So  in  the  beautiful  dirge  in  Cymheline, 
so  beautifully  set  by  a  loved  and 
revered  relation  of  mine : 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  tktmier-itone.  Opmk.,  hr,  S. 

Chapman  has : 

Though  I  sink  braeath 
The  fate  of  being  shot  to  hell,  by  Jove's  fell  ikamder- 
iUme.  JUmi,xy, 

fTHUKLEPOLE.  Some  large  fish, 
perhaps  only  another  name  for  the 
porpoise. 

Abstaine  from  daily  eating  of  much  olde  heefe,  or 
olde  mutton,  hard  cheese,  hares  flesh,  bores  flesh, 
▼enison,  salt  fish,  coleworts,  beaiies,  and  peason, 
very  course  bread,  great  fishes  of  the  sea.  as  tkurU- 
poUt  or  porpiae,  uid  stourgion,  and  other  of  like 
natures.  Castell  qf  Healtk,  1595. 

THUSSOCK,  TUSSOCK,  and  TUS- 
SUCK,  «.  A  tuft  of  loose  hair ;  or  a 
tuft  of  any  sort.  Johnson,  on  the 
latter  word,  supposes  it  a  diminutive 
of  tuz  ;  but  that  is  hardly  an  acknow- 
ledged word. 

Though  we  hsve  not  ezpresse  mention  in  Scripture, 
against  sndi  laying  out  of  the  haire  in  tkustoeku 
and  tufts,  yet  we  have  in  Scripture  ezpresse  mention 
dt  torti*  eriniiu*,  of  writhen  haire  tnat  is  for  the 
nonce  forced  to  curie.  Latimer,  8erm.y  107  b. 

Todd  conjectures  the  word  tuz^  which 
he  exemplifies  from  Dryden,  to  be 
made  from  the  French  Ya««e;  and  he 
produces  the  word  tusey^  from  Donne. 
The  words  clearly  existed,  but  from 
what  source  they  came,  may  be 
doubted. 
fTHWART.  Cross ;  transverse.  Thart- 
over,  contrary. 

Longurii Perches  longues.    Long  and 

tkwart  peeoet  of  timber  layd  or  nailed  acrosse. 

N<menelator,  1588. 
And  for  flfteene  long  dayes  and  nights,  the  thwart' 
wer  and  crosse  north  and  easterly  wiude  blew  us 
nothing  bnt  lengthening  of  our  sorrowes  and  delay- 
ing of  our  oomfmrtf .  Ihyior**  IF<irl.««^  \X8^« 
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TIAL,  «.  A  tie.  This  word  stands  in 
the  following  passage,  though  tie 
might  do  as  well.  It  has  been  thought 
corrupt,  being  no  where  else  found. 

Nor  to  contract  with  audi  can  b«  a  tial. 

FlelcA.  ff.  6oo»e  Ch.,  ii>  1- 

TIB.  The  ace  of  trumps,  in  the  game 
of  gleek  ;  as  Tom  was  the  knaye,  &c. 
*'Monas  triumphatrix."  Cambridge 
Did.,  1693. 

The  welcomest  thinff  to  Mrs.  Ahigail,  except  TU  and 
Tom  in  the  stock.  Farson's  Wedding,  O.  PI.,  zi.  390. 
The  ace  is  called  Tib,  the  knave  Toni,  the  four  of 
tnunps  Tiddy,  Sw.  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  76. 

See  Gleek.  Also  Wit's  Interp.,  p. 
365,  ed.  1671. 

Tib  was  also  a  common  name  for  a 
low  or  ordinary  woman.  So  the 
Cambridge  Dictionary,  above  cited: 
*'Tib,  a  poor  sorry  woman  ;  mulier- 
cula  impura."     See   Tib^a  rush,  in 

RuSH-filNGS. 

Tib  and  Tom  were  usually  joined  in 
familiar  poetry : 

Kitt  and  Kate 
There  will  wraite, 
Tibb  and  Tom  will  take  their  pleasure. 

Old  Song,  TixaU  Poetry,  p.  180. 

So  in  Poor  Robin  for  1689 :  " 

A  irreat  destruction  at  Islin^n,  Newington,  and  the 

fmrts  adjacent,  made  of  custards,  cheese-cakes,  flawus, 
bols,  plumb-cakes,  stew'd  pranes,  and  buttle-ale. 
When  Tib  and  Tom,  upon  a  holy-day, 
Make  fair  assault  on  such  good  thinn  as  they. 

Leser.  o/Sumnur. 

Hence,  doubtless,  these  familiar  names 
were  transferred  to  those  two  cards  at 
gleek. 
TIBERT,  or  TYBERT.  A  name  for  a 
cat.  Shakespeare  considers  Tybalt 
as  the  same ;  whence  some  of  the 
insulting  jests  of  Mercutio,  who  calls 
Tybalt  "ratcatcher,"  and  "king  of 
cats."     Romeo  and  JuL,  iii,  1. 

Cats  there  lay  divers    —       — 
•  •  «  « 

But 'mongst  those  tiberts,  who  do  yon  think  there 
was  ?  B.  Jons.  Epigr.,  vol.  vi,  288. 

Then  the  king  called  for  sir  Tibert,  the  cat,  and  said 
to  him.  Sir  Tiberl,  you  shall  go  to  Reynard,  and  sum- 
mon him  the  second  time.  Xeyn.  the  Fox,  ch.  Ti. 

TICK.  A  game,  classed  among  the 
rural  sports. 

At  hood-wiok,  barley-break,  at  tick,  or  prison-base. 

l>rayt.  Folyolb.,  xxx,  p.  1326. 

fTICK,  for  credit,  is  a  word  at  least  as 
old  as  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
Ticket. 

I  confess  my  tick  ia  not  good,  and  I  nerer  deiire  to 
game  for  more  than  I  have  about  me. 

Sedlef,  Tk0  Mulberry  Oarden,  1668. 
Bednc'd  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick, 
Wm  Adnto  die,  and  be  interred  on  Hek. 


rib  TICK.    To  fondle! 

Unto  ber  repeire 

Where  her  flocka  arc  feediaf. 
Sitandti^iandtoy, 

Tai  act  be  the  aumie. 

Em§laMts  A«fie•^  Ifli 

TICKET,  among  other  things,  a  tradci- 
man*s  bill ;  hence  taking  things  to  be 
put  into  a  bill,  was  taking  them  on 
ticket,  since  corrupted  into  tick. 

No  matter  whether  in  Undingjyon  hare  mumefm  m* 
yun  may  swim  in  twentie  of*^  their  bosttee  ofvcrtk 
river  tmon  ticket. 

Deeker^e  Guts  Hank.,  ck.  vi,  y.  m 
Ton  eonrtier  ia  road  to  take  up  ailka  and  Tchels 
Oh  ticket  for  his  miatrease,  aiid  yoor  dtizcB 
la  mad  to  trust  him.  Coigr.  English  Trmamey,  p.  Ui 

TICKLE,  a.  Tottering,  alight,  easily 
overthrown,  inconstant.  Henoe  cor 
modern  ticklish. 

ThT  head  ftanda  so  tieHe  on  th^  ahcraUae,  tkt  i 
milk-maid,  if  ahe  be  in  lore,  may  aigh  it  off. 

Mau./brMeat.,i,l 
The  state  of  NotnuuidT 
Standa  on  a  fififcie  point.  iEe^ir,S,l 


The  wide  world's  aocidenta  are  apt  to 
And  tickle  Fortune  ataya  not  in  a  place. 

Comelim,O.IU^^ 

My  only  comfort  left,  my  only  Joy, 

I  will  not  hazard  on  so  tickle  ground. 

Suhester's  Maiden's  Blush,  p.  810,  ed-lM. 
otherwise  bow  tickle  their  state  ia  that  now  trianyk, 
upon  what  a  twist  they  hang,  that  are  now  in  hoBMi. 

£uph.  ^  his BmfL,l\t 
fOf  tickle  credit  ne  had  bin  the  miachiefe. 

Mirrour/br  MeifistraieSy  p,  tfL 

TICK-TACK,  s.  A  game  in  the  UUm; 
by  the  description  the  same,  or  ncarij 
so,  as  trick' trae. 

By  certain  bootie  play  between  a  proteetar  and  a 
biahop  (I  anppoee  it  was  at  tick-tsJre). 

Sir/.Har,  onBp. Bartow, Niv^JmL,1i,Hk 
ed.Park. 

Sir  John  intends  a  pun  upon  the 
word ;  which  is  in  some  degree  antho- 
rised  by  the  following  example : 

T%i8  ia  the  plain  puna  of  tick-tack,  which  ii  lo  eded 
from  touchandt^,  for  if  you  tooeh  a  bmui  yoo  laait 
play  him,  though  to  your  loaa.  Con^  ^causr.,  pi  lU. 

Where  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
game.  Bat  it  is  clearly  derived  from 
tric'trac,  which  Menage  aaya  wu 
anciently  pronounced  tie-tae;  and 
still  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Germans.     Origines  in  voe. 

TIDDY.  The  four  of  trumps  at  the 
game  of  gleek.  CompL  Gamester. 
See  in  Tib. 

TID£,  for  time. 

He  kerpa  hie  tides  well  IteoH  Jtk^  i,  1 

And  far  much  belter  feare  had  bin  than  maiiea  at  that 

tyde.  Warner,  Alt.  EHgL,  ii,  11,  p,  M. 

Tide  was  also  scrupulously  uised  by 
the  Puritans,  in  composition,  instead 
of  the  popish  word  mass,  of  which 
theyhadanenroQsabluHcraioe.  Thiii» 


TID 


8»3 


TIL 


for  Cbristmas,  Hallowmas,  Lammas, 
they  said  Christ-fuftf,  Hallow-^u/tf, 
LsLmh-tide,  Luckily  Whitsontide  was 
rightly  named  to  their  hands.  Thus 
the  sanctified  Ananias  corrects  Subtle 
for  saying  Christmas : 

Ckrut-tidty  I  pray  yon.  Jleksmitt,  m,  I. 

They  had  other  modes  of  avoiding  the 
abomination  of  popish  words.  Thus, 
a  Christmas  pie  they  termed  ''a 
nativity  pie."  B.  Jom.  Fox,  i,  1. 
TIDY,  or  TYDY,  #.  A  sort  of  singing 
bird. 

Aad  of  these  channtixig  fowli,  the  goldfinch  not 

behind. 
That  hath  lo  many  lorta  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tfi^  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

Draft.  Polpolb.,  ziii,  p.  916. 

The  delicacy  of  its  notes  being  men- 
tioned, it  is  probable  that  the  bird 
intended  is  the  golden-crested  wren, 
or  motaeilla  regulua^  which  Montague 
says  is  called  in  Devonshire  the  Tidley 
goldfinch.  Now,  as  there  is  no  place 
named  Tidley,  it  is  probable  that  he 
should  have  said  tidy.  Its  song  is 
•aid  to  be  peculiarly  melodious.  [It  is 
usually  cousidered  to  be  the  tit- 
mouse.] 
fTIE-DOG.  A  fierce  dog,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  tie  up. 

I  know  the  rillain  is  both  rooffh  and  grim ; 
Bat  as  a  tie-dog  I  will  muzzle  nim. 

DcatkoflLBarlo/HuHtingdoH,  1601. 

fTIFF.     Poor  beer. 

Wee|>  O  ye  barrels,  let  your  drippings  fall 

In  triekhng  streams,  make  wast  more  prodigal, 

Then  when  onr  beer  was  good,  that  Joun  may  float 

To  Stix  in  beer,  and  Uft  np  Charons  boat, 

With  wholesom  wares ;  and  as  the  condnits  ran 

With  daret,  at  the  coronation. 

So  let  your  channels  flow  with  single  t\f. 

Witts  Beereaihiu,  16S4b 

'f-TIGH.     A  chain  for  dragging. 

A  ehaine  called  a  tigk  to  drawe  with,  catena  traetoria. 
WUksW  DietUnune,  ed.  ISOS,  p.  80. 

TIHY,  TIHEE,  or  TEHEE.  An 
imitative  expression  for  the  act  of 
laughing,  or  tittering;  such  as  the 
rhetoricians  call  onomatopceia. 

Sigh  no  more,  aye  me  I  die. 


Bat  dance  and  sing  and  tihif  cry. 
OUMa£-ia.r. 
Bat  when  the  hobby-horse  did  wihy, 


OUMtdriq.  t.  in  Cem.LU,,  z,  M?. 


Then  all  the  wenches  gare  a  tikw, 

Cohb*,  in  Br.  Pop.  Jniiq.,  toL  i,  207. 

When  Mr.  Mason  wrote  in  the  epistle 
to  sir  W.  Chambers, 

And  all  the  maids  of  homoor  ery'd  iekee, 

it    was    generally    thought    a    new 
coinage  of  the  then  unknown  author ; 


but,  to  te-hee  is  used  in  Hudibras  for 
to  laugh,  and  occurs  even  in  Chaucer 
as  an  interjection.  See  T.  J. 
TIKE,  or  TYKE.  A  northern  word  for 
a  common  sort  of  dog.  Great  tike! 
is  still  a  frequent  term  of  reproach  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "  Properly 
one  of  a  larger  or  common  breed,  as  a 
mastiff,  shepherd's  dog,  &c."  Jamie' 
eon,  Seott,  Diet. 

Hoand  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym» 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trondle-taa, 

T(Hn  will  make  him  weep  and  waiL  Lear,  iii,  6. 

Base  tike^  calls  thoa  me  lioet  f  Ben.  F,  ii,  1. 

Kersey,  Bailey,  and  others,  explain 
tike  to  mean  a  small  bullock,  or  heifer; 
but  I  never  found  it  so  used.  They 
also  put  it  for  what  we  now  call  a 
tick;  a  small  insect  that  infests  sheep^ 
dogs,  &c.  It  has  been  derived  from 
tijk.  Runic. 
TILLER,  e.  A  steel  bow,  or  cross  bow. 
It  appears  commonly  to  have  had  this 
name  among  sportsmen.  "Arciis 
cornu ;  prsesertim  arcus  brachio  cha* 
lybeo  instructus."  Skinner,  Etymol. 
He  adds  a  conjecture  that  it  may  be 
quasi,  steeler :  butqu.? 

Let  no  game. 
Or  anything  that  tendetli  to  the  same. 
Be  ever  more  remember'd,  thou  fair  killer. 
For  whom  I  sat  me  down,  and  brake  my  tiller. 

B.  /•  n.  Kh.  ofB.  PeetU,  i,  1. 
Use  exercise,  and  keep  a  sparrow-liNwk ;  you  can 
shoot  in  a  tUler.  FUtek.  Pkilaeter,  ii,  1. 

Bring  out  the  cat-honnds ;  I'll  make  you  tHke  a  tree, 
then  with  my  tiUerhxing  down  your  gib-sliip. 

B.  ^  fl.  Scomf.  L.,  T,  ). 

Theobald  mentioned  another  sense^ 
which  belonged  indeed  to  the  word, 
but  not  in  these  passages ;  that  of  ''a 
stand  ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for 
growth,  tUl  it  is  fellable.*'  This 
sense  of  it  is  found  in  Evelyn  on 
Forest  Trees.  See  T.  J. 
TILLY-YALLY.  A  sort  of  exclamation 
of  contempt,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  clear.  Mr.  Steevens  derives 
it  from  titivilitium,  Latin,  which  is 
possible.  Mr.  Douce  gives  a  French 
derivation,  which  even  his  authority 
does  not  reconcile  to  my  mind. 

TiUji  vaUjf,  by  Crise»  tapster.  He  fese  tou  anone. 

6  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  in. 
Am  I  not  oonsangninioosT  am  I  not  of  her  oloodP 
nUf  wMeg,  huly.  Ttoelftk  iV.,  ii,  8. 

The  Hostess  corrupts  it  to  tiUy-fally, 
in  2  Hen.  lY : 

TVIjf-ftUjf,  Sir  John  I  never  tell  me ;  yoor  ancient 
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We  read,  in  the  life  of  nr  Thomas 
More,  that  his  wife,  who  was  a  loqua- 
cious troublesome  woman,  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  expression ; 
of  which  two  remarkable  instances 
are  giyen.  One  when  sir  T.  had 
resigned  the  seals,  when  she  said, 

I%UU  9aUU,  tiUU  f«//t#.  what  wiU  Toa  do,  Mr.  More, 
inll  you  lit  uid  nuke  gotlings  in  the  aihei? 

The  other,  when  he  was  in  prison  in 
the  Tower,  where,  when  he  asked, 
**  Is  not  this  house  as  near  heaven  as 
mine  own  ?"  she  answered,  after  her 
custom,  "  Tillie  vallicy  tillie  vallie.** 
Both  these  are  inserted  in  the  intro- 
ductory papers  to  Dibdin's  edition  of 
the  Utopia,  p.  zy,  xyi. 
In  an  old  song  by  Skelton,  inserted 
by  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  beginning 
"Ah,  beshrew  you,  by  my  fay,"  we 
find, 

Avent,  arent,  [araunt]  mj  popinjay. 
What  will  yon  do  f  nothing  but  play  f 

TmUy  vmUp,  straw.  Hut.  Mitt.,  iii,  p.  8. 

TIMBER-WAITS.  A  corruption  of 
timbrel-waits,  players  on  timbrels. 
PopuL  Antiq.  vol.  i,  p.  340,  n.  See 
Waits. 

TIME  OF  DAY,  to  give  the,  to  salute  at 
meeting.  To  give  good  wishes  accor- 
ding to  the  time  of  day,  whether 
momiDe  or  evening. 

While  ouPt  wai  blorted  at,  and  held  a  maUdn 

Not  worth  tk4  tiwu  of  dav.         Pericl.  StifpL,  ii,  116. 

That  is,  not  worth  a  good-morrow,  or 
common  salutation ;  or  good  den,  if 
it  was  evening. 
TIMELESS,  a.     Untimely. 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeUu  end.      Sick.  II,  ir,  1. 
Poison  I  see  has  been  his  timeless  end. 

Rom.  ^  JnLt  r,  5. 
After  earle  Robert's  timeless  bnriall. 

Death  of  Bob.  EarlofHutUingdom,iii^pi.J>  8. 
Whose  timeless  death, 
At  sea,  left  her  a  rirgin  and  a  widow. 

SkirUif,  Ceard.,  i,  p.  1. 

fTIMIST.     A  time-server. 

A  timist  is  a  nonne  adjective  of  the  present  tense. 
He  hath  no  more  of  a  conscience  then  feare,  and  his 
religion  is  not  his  bnt  the  princes.  Hee  reverenceth 
a  courtiers  servants  servant.  Is  first  his  owne  slave, 
and  then  whosoever  iooketh  big ;  when  he  gives  he 
corseth,  and  when  he  selles  he  worships. 

Overiurjf*s  New  and  Ckoise  CkaraeterSt  1815. 

TINCT,  abbreviation  of  tincture.  Stain, 
or  dye ;  tint  seems  now  entirely  to 
have  superseded  it,  though  tinct  is 
found  in  Milton  and  Dryden.  John- 
Bon  quotes  seteral  instances  of  the 
F9rb  Alio.    From  t«iiicl,  old  ftencli. 


Tho«  tnn'it  aiiit  eyw  tato  wv  t«v  mHH, 

And  there  I  tee  wm  black  ana  gramed  ndi 

As  wiU  not  leave  their  <iiwi.  &id;ii.i 

That  is,  ''aa  will  not  leave  their  stsin 
or  colour."  In  the  followiog  passsge, 
it  seems  to  be  used  for  tmetMrt^  or 
elixir,  a  chemical  preparation  eapsble 
of  transmuting  metals.  Shake^tesie 
supposes  Plntus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
to  be  possessed  of  it,  and  certainly  he 
was  the  likeliest  person  to  have  it:    ' 

Phataa  bimadf. 
That  knows  the  Hnet^  and  nmltipljiaginfdignM^ 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  aciancc^ 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring.  JV$  FsB^t.  t 

To  TINE,  or  TIND.  To  kindle,  or 
bum.  This  word,  thoueb  employed 
by  Milton  and  Dryden,  u  now  out  of 
use.  Tinan,  Saxon.  See  Johnsoi. 
Tinder  manifestly  comes  from  this. 

StrifefUl  Atin,  in  their  atubbon  miad. 
Coals  ufeootaitiaB  and  hot  veagviBca  imfd. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  other  senae 
should  be  given  to  the  word  in  the 
following  passage,  though  comnei- 
tators  have  explained  it  by  mmart^  Ac 
The  inward  pain  and  inflammation  of 
a  wound  is  naturally  and  commoolj 
called  burning. 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  mediriac, 
niatnu»te  recure  their  woimds;  so  inly  tliey  did  Ak 

In  the  following  it  is  used  metapbo* 
rically,  for  raged,  or  burned  with 
wrath: 

Yet  often  stain*d  with  blood,  of  many  a  band 
Of  Sooto  and  EnKiiah  both»  that  tiaud  on  kia  stiaaL 

ilU..IV,n.Si 

Unless  it  means  that  the  blood  timed, 
f.  e.,  burned  or  smoked  upon  the 
strand. 

tlf  my  pnfl  life  be  ont,  give  leave  to  ItM 

My  sliameless  snuff  at  that  bright  lamp  of  tkine. 

fTINE.    A  moment,  or  brief  space  of 
time. 

Freendet,  I  perceyve  the  anta  tale  (more  ftlie  tiMft 
fine), 
Makth  yon  yoor  oime  shadowea  to  dread,  as  it 
weare. 
To  proaede  in  war :  bat  stey  a  litle  titu; 
Lift  vp  your  hartea  all,  and  each  one  lend  oac  eare. 
Hejfwooi's  Spider  and  FKo,  ISU. 

fTlNKARD.  The  name  of  a  particular 
class  of  begears. 

A  tinkard  leaved  his  bag  a*flweatinf  at  the  aMMVse, 
which  they  tenae  their  bowsing  in,  and  in  tlw  means 
season  goeth  abrode  a  begfpng. 

The  FirsJermU^t  iff  rmesAmda,  ISTi. 

fTINTAMAR.  A  great  noiae,  a  con- 
fusion. Fr. 

This  kingdom,  linoe  the  f oong  kiif  hafk  takM  tte 
•cepter  into  ma  own  haaas,  dotk  tnniaa  tvj 
■wvtk^giiietnea  and  commsrce;  aor  it  there  mj  ■ 


Thiiini 


X  th»  lost  fliiHimi  irf  bosUs  [n  u;  jnt  ^  tba 

Qtitol  me  to  doKcnd  Ui  know  iha  aoH  or 
uunuKair.  Hiifuryi/nvuiM,  1U(. 

riP-CAT.  A  game  •omethiog  like  trap- 
ball,  only  played  with  an  inatrumeot 
called  a  eal,  ioatead  of  a  ball.  See 
Cat.  The  game  is  fully  deacribed, 
and  the  different  mode*  of  playing  it, 
by  Strutt,  in  hia  Sporta  and  Pastiroea, 
p.  101.  The  eat-ttiek  waa  alao 
called  trap^tiek.  (^The  game  under 
tbia  same  la  atitl  in  uae.] 

riP-TOE.  One  of  the  affected  CDatoma, 
ridiculed  by  our  old  dramatiata,  ia  that 
of  walking  tip-tot  in  the  atreeta,  &c., 
aa  if  arraid  of  picking  up  dirt,  even 
•mhta  the  vayB  were  quite  clmn. 
Palamon,  paaajng  a  general  ridicule 
upon  auch  affectatians,  aayi. 


Wkltci 


To  duult  '1  ID  uy  bi 


I  from  mT  Up, 
lo  [0  tiT-if 

B.i-n.ToB  KMt  Xiu.,  I, 


TIPPET;  TO  TUHN  TIPPET.  To 
make  a  complete  change ;  bnt  what 
ia  the  origin  of  the  pLraae  ia  not  clear. 
Often  uaed  to  a  maid  becomiog  a 
wife. 

iHillt, 

anotkcr  Bridot,  aw  UiM  Ibr  (  fM* 
Wnklpatdown  Vnta^     ,    .    . 
Ytmuimnlifffll    S.  Jimi.  CtM  ii  Mttni,  Ati  Ui. 

But  here  it  ia  aaid  to  a  man  ; 


Aad  ■ttddtnlT,  md 


ddcnly,  uid  Irnlj,  uu 
Ue  ih^  of  gHer  » 


vai.u 


B-i-n 


BWUBT,  iho  ii  mr  ova. 

Mmt  B.  nftdm.,  O.  ?\^  T.  S83. 

This  ia,  donbtleaa,  the  right  reading  ; 
of  vhich  I  waa  not  aware  at  the  word 
LiPPiT.  It  ia,  howcTer,  lipptt,  in  two 
old  editiona  of  tbia  play,  that  of  1631 
and  1655.  Bnt  aee  Mr.  Gifibrd's 
note  on  the  paaaage  of  Jonaon. 
riPVABS.  Probably  only  ■  miaprint 
for  tiptott. 

If  mf  nuD  be  tnutr, 
H;  ipltlitfal  immtt,  I'll  plpa  je  «£h  ■huU-Dji, 
BbiU  nulu  ji  dun  i  tifitn. 

a.  mU  n.  Mau.  ntmti.  IH,  1. 

To  TIEE.  A  term  in  falconry ;  from 
tirer,  French,  to  drag  or  pall.  The 
hawk  waa  aud  to  tire  on  ber  prey, 


»  TIB 

when  it  waa  thrown  to  her,  and  ahe 
began  to  poll  at  it,  and  tear  it.  It 
waa  applied  alao  to  other  birds  of  prey ; 
to  seize  eagerly  with  the  beak. 

And  Ijks  u  eaintj  n^ 
nn  oa  Uc  Sab  nf  me  ud  ot  bit  km. 

I  ffxL  ri.  1. 1. 

And  U'  ngta  ^tirimt  on  PniinFtheai. 

Com'IU,0.n.li.at». 
Even  u  ID  empiie  a^le,  thirpe  by  tant, 
nr*>  KiUi  ha  b«k(  os  re^cr.  flcth.  ud  bone. 

Sluiap.  Fnuu  ond  JJimii,  Strr'-.  U  tOt. 

Most  erroneously  explained  by  con- 
jecture, in  Heliconia,  rol.  iii,  p.  624, 
on  the  above  paaaage  aa  cited  by 
Allot. 

AndM 

Hli  an  [lanft]  put  afln  lit  it  Ub  to  On. 

Tbftt  tvt  mpoD  the  hwie  ot  cmciw  nirilt. 

B.aUn.Ha^  llmJl  Fart.,  Act  fl. 

Hence,  metaphorically,  for  being 
eagerly  engaged  upon  any  object: 

I  iriatE  (ijkIT 
Td  tbiak,  vhia  tboD  ibmU  be  diiedgHl  b;  ha 
Wbon  DOB  ihon  KfMt  on,  how  thj  bohit 
Will  tbcD  be  pani-d  bj  no.  Cfwit.,  Iii,  t. 

Upon  that  wen  bj  thoaghli  Uring,  vhcn  vrc  cd- 
(DimUnd.  rt>miifAA..^t. 

The  usage  here  seems  rather  affected; 
bnt  it  erideotly  meana  that  hia 
thoughta  were  tossing  the  aubject 
abotit  with  eagerness. 
TIRE,  I.  waa  formerly  nsed,  aa  tier  at 
present,  for  row,  or  rank,  of  thinga 
or  peraona. 

TbE  ihakinic  ptlKT  uD  St  Pnoic*^  Bn, 
SnchoDe  vmi  wr^h,  thfllait  of  thunnioaly  tin. 

Sfnu.  f.  Q.,  I.  <T,  SI. 

See  Johnaon,  who  exemplifies  the 
same  from  Baleigh,  Milton,  and  Ar- 
buthnot. 
TIBB  waa  also  employed  in  the  sense  of 
head-dress ;  probably  contracted  from 
attire:  whence  a  milliner,  or  cap- 
maker, was  called  a  fu-e-ioomoM. 
Hence  too  sir  John  Falstaff,  apeaking 
of  the  various  head-dresses  that  wonld 
become  Mrs.  Ford,  says, 

Thon  but  the  Hfht  iKbtd  beiut;  of  the  bra*,  that 
would  beeooie  the  ikif-iin,  Iho  lirt-imUtMl,  or  inj 
albB  Hi  of  Veotllu  idBitteoce. 

ViF^r,  r.,  <il,S. 

That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dress  worn 
by  the  celebrated  beantiea  of  Venice, 
or  approved  by  them. 
In  the  sense  of  head-dreaa,  it  ocean 
in  Beauaont'a  tranalation  of  Ovid's 
Bemedy  of  Love : 


iiib«Mki*,l«>di,(ii 


ft.  \niA,  vbA.  TU|^ 


\ 
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A  few  lines  before  he  uses  tiring,  for 
dress : 

And  men  are  even  ■•  mad  in  their  desirinji;, 
That  often  times  love  women  for  their  tirvng. 

Tire  when  written  instead  of  /ter,  in 
the  sense  of  rank,  line,  or  arrange- 
ment, was  also  pronounced  teer.   See 
T.  J. 
TIR'D,  for  attir'd. 

She  speakes  as  she  goes  tir^d,  in  cobweb  lawne,  lifiht, 
thin.  B.  Jom.  Ev.  Man  out  ofE,^  ii,  S. 

Not  I,  with  one  so  mad,  so  basely  <t>'J. 

TaM.  ofSkr.,  6  pL,  i,  188. 

fTIRE- WOMAN.  A  woman  who 
arranged  ladies'  head-dresses;  a 
milliner.     See  Tire. 

jSmi.  For  the  rest,  Ue  spend  it  upon  my  lelfe  in 
bravery:  there  shall  not  be  a  new  fashion,  bntlle 
have  it.  lie  looke  after  nothing  else;  your  house 
shall  be  a  mart  for  all  trades.  lie  keepe  twenty  cun- 
tuiually  at  worke  for  me;  as  taylors,  perfumers, 
pninters.  apothecaries,  coach-makers,  sempsters,  and 
tire-icomfn.  Besides  erobmyderers,  and  pensions  for 
intelligencers.         Marmyon's  Fine  Compamion^  1633. 

tTIRING-ROOM.     A  retiring  room. 

Up,  'tis  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  year, 
The  stars  are  all  withdrawn  from  each  glad  sphear 
Within  the  tyring-roonu  of  heaven,  unlesse 
Some  few  that  peep  to  spy  our  happinesse. 
Whiles  Phccbus,  tugging  up  Olympus  craw, 
Smoaks  his  bright  teem  alongon  the  Gram  Paw. 

FUleker't  Poewu,  p.  206. 

TIRRA-LIRRA.  A  fanciful  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  intended  to  imitate 
the  note  of  the  lark ;  borrowed  from 
the  French  tire-lire,  meaning  the 
same. 

The  krk,  that  lirra  lirra  chants.       Wint.  Tale,  ir,  9. 

Browne  makes  it  teery-lerry  : 

The  larke  that  many  monies  herself  makes  merry. 
With  the  shrill  chanting  of  her  leery  lerry. 

Brit.  Poet.,  B.  I,  song  it,  p.  140. 

It  occurs  in  Dubartas : 

La  gentiUe  ak)uette,  avec  son  tire  lire. 

Tire  lire,  a  liri,  el  tire-Urant  tire.  1  Week,  B.  5. 

This  is  childish  enough ;  but  Sylvester 
has  preferred  a  jargon  of  his  own, 
which  is  too  foolish  to  quote. 
This  also  has  been  referred  to : 

Let  Philomela  sing,  let  Progne  ehide. 
Let  tyry-tyry-leerers  upward  flie. 

Cited  by  Malone,  in  loc 

TIRRIT.  A  fanciful  word,  perhaps 
corrupted  from  terror,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Hostess  in  Henry  IV. 

Here's  a  goodly  tumult ;  I'll  forswear  keeping  house, 
before  1*11  be  in  these  lirriti  and  frighu. 

iHen  /F,ii,4. 

It  was  clearly  meant  as  a  ridiculous 
word,  by  being  given  to  Mrs.  Quickly. 
TITH,  a.     Seemingly  put  for  tight,  or 
8trong. 

This  is  n't  so  strongly  built ;  but  she's  sood  mettle. 
Of  a  good  itirhng  strain  too :  she  goes  tUA,  sir. 

B.j-Fl.  Loyal  Siibj.,UV,^ 


Then  take  ft  widov. 
A  good  standi  wench,  that's  tUiu 

Hid.,  Mama.  Hwatf,!,! 

It  appears,  from  the  allusions,  to  b« 
a  nautical  term.  We  find  it  heie 
applied  directly  to  a  ship  : 

H'as  a  ship  to  Tentnre 
His  fame  and  credit  in,  which  if  he  man  wit 
With  more  continual  labour  than  a  gaily 
To  make  her  tith ;  either  she  grows  a  tombrd. 
Not  worth  Uie  cloth  she  wear*  \  or  spxiags  nan  kib 
Than  all  the  fame  of  his  posterity 
Can  ever  stop  again.  Ihid.,  Wammm*»Pr^^^ 

Here,  to  an  iron  chain  aaed  for  draw- 
ing a  boat : 

Be  sore  then 
Hia  tewgh  be  titk  and  strooc. 

See  Tew. 
fro  TITUBATE.   To  stomble.    Bows- 

fall  o/R.  Earl  of  HuntingioH,  1601. 
fTITTERY-TU.    A  cant  term  for  aosM 

description  of  riotous  people,  like  ^ 

roaring-boys.    No  doabt  a  corruptkn 

of  Tityre,  tu. 

There  were  many  other  KMrts  of  fing  aeat  tothe  Mtr. 
which  (to  aroyd  proiixitie)  I  will  but  name,  as  quami- 
ling,  was  for  Uie  dyet  of  some  of  the  nobte 


some  for  roaring  b^es,  and  rouKh-hewd  tittery-teeL 

Tkylor^i  WortM,  VStL 

fTITTIMOUSE.    The  titmouse. 

The  ringdove,  redbreit,  and  the  tUOaumM. 

Taylor*t  Wmia,  16SQl 

TO,  the  particle,  was  sometimes  used 
for  *' compared  with." 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  m  eaifh. 

Two  Ge»L  ronaa,  fi.  i 
There  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 
To  women  that  are  kind.  Mmtom^t  SeU. 

Often  it  was  omitted,  where  we  should 
now  insert  it  as  a  sign  of  the  infini- 
tive : 


Being  mechanical,  yon  ouffht  not  [<e]  wmOL 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  wiu» 
Or  your  profeaaioo. 


AL 


^outtheaign 

Also  after  some  verbs : 

And  now,  Octavini, 
Listen  great  tkingt.  Wd^  ir,  1 

That  this  infernal  brand  that  titrtu  m§  tkUtn. 

Matt.  UnmeU.  Cowt^.^  iv,  1,  beg. 

To  had  sometimes  an  augmentatife 
sense  when  prefixed;  aomethinff  u 
be  has  since  had.  Thus,  instead  of 
all  be-tome,  or  all  be-pinehed^  they 
said  all  to-tome,  and  all  io^pineked. 
All  was  generally  prefixed.  See  All. 
But  sometimes  all  is  omitted* 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  abofot. 
And,  fairy«Iike,  toi^inck  the  nadean  knM^ 

Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  i. 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on  to,  in  hia  Glos- 
sary to  Chaucer. 
Sometimes  it  was  all'to-be : 

She  haa  been  with  my  lady. 
Who  kill  her,  aU^o-U-Htt  her,  twice  or  thriee. 

B.  Jem.  Magm,  Xcd^.,  v,  1 
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And  ftt  latt  eome  home  lamsb 
And  mtt-tihie-ladtn  with  miracies. 

/KiL,  tct  i,  CaioniB. 
Pone  ber  TiUunie,  and  after  uH-UhU-tcndeked  her 
face.  Ferrex  and  Pcrr.  to  Bender,  O.  PL,  i,  lOS. 

rOAD-STONE.  It  was  currently  »up- 
posed,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
that  every  toad  had  a  stone  contained 
within  its  head,  which  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  many  disorders.  This 
was  called  the  toad-stone,  of  which 
we  have  the  following  account :  "A 
toad -stone,  called  crapandina,  [proba- 
bly erapaudind]  touching  any  part 
envenomed,  hurt,  or  stung,  with  rat, 
spider,  waspe,  or  any  other  venomous 
beast,  ceases  the  paine  or  swelling 
thereof."  LuplotCs  1000  Notable 
Thing9,  He  quotes  Lsev.  Lemnius. 
Johnstone  relates  a  long  and  mar- 
vellous tale  of  the  finding  a  toad-stone, 
and  its  virtues,  from  an  author  called 
Grateriano.  Wonderful  Thingt,  iv, 
25. 

Sweet  are  ^e  met  of  adrenitT; 
Wliich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  ana  renomons, 
Weara  jet  a  preciuui^'ncW  in  hit  head. 

Jm  yoK  Ilk*  it,  ii,  1. 
Were  joa  enaironr'd  on  his  copper  rings. 
His  salbon  jewel,  wiUi  the  toodsUme  in't  f 

B.  Joiu.  Flog,  il,  S. 
The  fonle  tomi  haUi  a  faire  otom*  in  his  head. 

Lflfs  Smfkiu$,  D  4  b. 

So  venomous  was  the  toad  imagined, 
that  Thomas  Lupton  tells  a  tale,  for 
which  he  quotes  Mizaldus,  (whoever 
he  was)  of  two  lovers  who  both  died 
suddenly  from  rubbing  their  teeth 
with  the  leaves  of  sage,  at  the  root  of 
which  *'wa8  a  great  toade  found, 
which  infected  the  same  with  his 
venomous  breath.*'  1000  Notable 
Thing9y  No.  1 .  Yet  the  poor  toad  is 
just  as  harmless  as  the  frog.  Newts 
and  slow-worms  were  equally  slan- 
dered. 
fTOATING.  Prominent,  said  of  a  nose. 
See  Toting. 

The  toa^ma  nose  is  a  monstroos  thing; 
That's  he  tnat  did  the  bottle  bring. 

Wit  Roitor'd,  1668. 

TOBACCO.  It  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Shakespeare  never 
once  mentions  this  plant,  the  use  of 
which  was  become  so  prevalent  in  his 
time  (see  Steevens*s  Note  on  2  Hen. 
IV,  iii,  2),  and  which  is  so  often  in- 
troduced by  Ben  Jonson,  and  his 
other    contemponuries.      The   great 


adversary  of  tobacco,  Sylvester,  (next 
to  the  king,  whom  he  probably  wished 
to  conciliate  by  it,)  enumerates  the 
four  principal  forms  of  tobacco  then 
used,  and  suggests  that  they  should 
be  heavily  taxed,  to  check  the  con- 
sumption. 

Or  at  the  least  impose  so  deep  a  taxe 

On  all  these  Ml,  Uof,  eane,  and  mtdding  packs. 

On  seller,  or  on  buyer,  or  on  botn, 

That  from  heurcrorth  the  commons  shall  be  loath, 

(Unwilling  wise)  with  that  grave  Groeke,  to  bny 

Smoak  and  repentance,  at  a  price  so  hie. 

Tohoceo  Buttered,  near  the  end. 

2hbacc0t  however,  had  those  who  sung 
its  praises  with  great  zeal.  One 
ballad-maker  celebrated  its  supposed 
triumph  over  both  ale  and  sack : 

Though  many  men  crack. 

Some  of  ale,  some  of  sack. 
And  think  they  have  reason  to  do  it | 

Toiacco  hath  more. 

That  will  never  give  o'er. 
The  honour  they  do  unto  iL 

Tobacco  engages. 

Both  sexes,  all  asea, 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy  { 

From  the  court  to  tlie  cottage^ 

From  childhood  to  dotaire. 
Both  those  that  are  sick,  and  the  healthy. 

With  much  more  to  Uie  same  tune. 
See  Wit's  Recreations,  Fancies  and 
Fantasticks,  p.  422,  repr. 
TOD,  «.,  means  a  fox  in  the  following 
passage. 

Or  strew  Tod^i  hairs,  or  with  their  tails  do  sweep 
The  dewy  grass,  to  doff  the  simpler  sheep. 

B.  Jons.  Sod  Skepktrd,  i,  i. 

So  in  his  masque  of  Pan's  Anniver- 
sary : 

Driv'st  hence  the  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock. 

And  other  vermin  from  the  flock.  Sukjtn. 

It  is  Scotch,  aod  the  only  name  there 
generally  current  for  the  animal : 

Birds  hae  their  nesu,  and  tods  hae  their  den. 

Sir  D.  Lyndtajf. 

Mr.  G.  Chalmers  thinks  it  is  from 
their  bushy  tail.  See  Jamieson. 
TOD  OF  WOOL.  A  cerUin  quantity, 
viz.,  twenty-eight  pounds,  or  two 
stone ;  the  price  of  wool  is,  therefore, 
ascertained  by  the  Clown  in  the 
Winter's  Tale : 

Every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  one  odd  shilling. 

Act  IV,  St.  t. 

Minshew  (1617)  derives  it  from  tod- 
deren,  Flemish,  to  knit  together.  It 
has  been  said  also  to  come  from  tod, 
Saxon,  which  would  be  more  proba- 
ble ;  but  that  no  such  word  occurs 
in  the  best  dictionaries  and  vocabu- 
laries. 
It  seems  that  hay  was  also  reckoned 
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by  todi,  anless  the  following  paasage 
18  odIj  a  liceDse  of  the  author : 

A  hoiM&ed  crovns  for  «  good  tod  ofkm^. 
Or  ■  fine  boUov  tree  tlut  would  conUin  ve. 

Possiblj  the  authors  wrote  "tod  of 
try,"  which  would  make  the  speaker 
compare  himself  to  an  owl.  The 
clouds  are  here  compared  to  wool : 


By  thnee  soft  tods  oficool. 
With  which  the  air  it  foil : 
Br  all  those  tinctures  there. 


m  ail  tnose  onciores  mere, 

Tnat  paint  the  hemisphere.    Eirrick,  p.  SQ8. 

Tod  of  ivy,  which  is  often  mentioned, 
means  a  thick  tuft  or  bush  of  it.  Tod, 
seems  to  have  signified  generally  a 
bush.  Gouldman's  Latin  Dictiouary 
says,  **Tod,  see  bush.'*  So  also 
Holioke. 

At  length  within  the  ine  todds 
(Tbere  ihrowded  was  the  litUe  god) 
1  heard  a  huaie  bustling. 

^iM.  Sh£p.  Kal.f  Martht  t.  67. 
There  valiant  and  approved  men  of  Britain, 
Like  boading  owls,  creep  into  tods  ofivjft 
And  boot  their  fears  to  one  another  nightly. 

B.  ^  Ft.  BonduM,  i,  1. 
The  owle,  till  then,  *tis  thonght  full  well  could  sing, 
And  tune  her  voyce  to  every  bubling  sprinz. 
But  when  she  heard  these  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 

Browns,  Brit.  P.,  i,  87. 

Ivie  tod  is  also  in  Spenser.  See  John- 
son. 

Michael  van  Owle,  how  dost  thouT 

In  what  dark  bam,  or  tod  of  ased  ivy, 

Hast  thou  Iven  hid?         B.  f  FL  BuU  «  W\fe,  iv,  8. 

It  was  the  usual  term  for  the  haunt 
of  an  owl: 

The  bat  then  serv*d  the  owle— 

—that  in  her  todd  did  stand. 

Warn.  Alh.  Sngl,  Tii.  87. 

So,  soon  after. 

Your  ladiship,  dame  Owle, 
Did  call  me  to  your  <<mU.  ^      P.  188. 

In  the  following  lines,  rod  is  erro- 
neously put  for  tod,  in  the  edition  of 
Browne's  Pastorals,  published  in 
1627: 

The  owle  tall  then  tis  thonght  ftiU  well  could  ling. 

And  tune  her  voyee  to  everv  bubhng  spring; 

But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  forth  she  yode 

Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod^ 

And  hollowing  for  aide,  so  strain'd  her  throat, 

That  since  she  deane  forgot  her  former  noat. 

Brit.  Past.,  i,  4,  n.  87. 

The  error  is  repeated  in  the  English 
Poets,  Svo,  vol.  vi,  p.  256. 
Mr.  Weber  quotes  the  following  lines 
as  still  popular;    but  I  never  met 
with  them  elsewhere : 

How  Cain  in  the  knd  of  Nod, 

When  the  rascal  was  all  alone^ 
like  an  otcl  in  an  ivjf  tod. 

Built  a  city  as  big  as  Roan.  VoL  ii,  p.  405. 

To  TOD,  o.     To  make  up  the  quantity 
of  a  tod  of  wool.     Evidently  a  rustic 


word,  and  said,  by  Dr.  Fknncr,  to  te 
atillin  use. 

liCi  Bw  Me»  cfwy  dcvcsui  wtnutt  mIh^Bhi 
hvndred  ■hen,  wlMt  eoBct  tlM  wool  to  T 

TODDER,  a.  Probably,  for  the  haul 
of  a  toad,  jman  toader ;  bat  I  ksof 
not  any  instance  of  the  word,  oeept 
this: 

Tlie  Mfl,  that  late  the  oviier  did  eaikh. 


BOW  a  leystall  or  a  coamon  ditdi. 
Where  in  theur  toi^  loathly  paddorin 

TODERER,  a.  Possibly,  a  dea&  ii 
wool,  or  mutton;  from  the  iod  of 
wool :  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Ill  come  among  you,  you  gotttiih  blooded  t§imtr%m 
gom  into  taffeta,  to  Im,  to  fret. 

MunUmU  Jfalc  a  PL,  if.lX. 

TOFORE,  for  before.  Exactly  from  tbe 
Saion.  Heretofore  ia,  thereCDR^ 
before  what  is  here. 

Earewell  Layinia,  my  noble  slater, 
0  that  thoa  wert  as  thoa  t^on  haet 


Some  obeeore  nrecedenee  that  hath  <o/Ww  bese  wa. 

Tofort  great  men  were  glad  of  poeta,  wbiw 
I,  not  the  worst,  am  coretooa  of  thee. 

And  better  teach  tyrant's  deserred  hate^ 
Than  any  tyraai'i  death  to^Ww  or  late. 

Uirr.SorMy^YiA. 

Some  editors  have  printed  it,  in  Joa- 

aon,  &c.,  as  if  it  was  an  abbreviatioQ 

of  heretofore  ('tofore),  but  thia  ia  not 

proper. 

It  meant  also,  in  the  presence  of: 

With  jolly  nlnmea  their  cresta  adoni*d  tbej  lwf% 
And  all  tofart  their  chiefiain  mnater'd  beat. 

Am/.  IhMbL 
And  ftood  U^ort  my  face.    2Wi«rv.  Ond, Bf^ Lib. 

See  above,  God  to  forb. 
t!Zb  TaFRUSCHE.  To  dasb  to  pieces. 

The  monstroiu  king  that  reecoleeae  to  fljiag  peafb 

cride. 
Who,  lying  all  to-fnnUd  thoa. 

Wamn*%  AOwtu  Bm§lmU,  liSL 

T06E,  a.  A  gown;  from  the  Latin 
toga.  This,  aa  well  aa  Toobd,  b 
given  to  Shakespeare  on  modem  con- 
jecture only.  The  first  folio  makes 
Coriolanus  say. 

Why  in  this  woolTish  Umaiu  ahoold  I  itaad  ben. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  kc.  Aetii.acl 

This  is  nonsense ;  but  standing  in  it, 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  something 
worn.  The  second  folio,  to  make 
sense,  reads. 

Why  in  thia  wolviih  gowne. 

Hence  it  has  been  conjectored,  that 
the  original  expression  of  Shake- 
speare was  woolmsk  toge;  which  the 
first  edition  oormpted  into  Umgue^ 


TOO  8: 

'  the  weondtnuiilaUd  into  ;oim.  That 
thia  n  probable,  cannot  be  denied; 
but  still,  the  vord*  toffe,  and  toyed, 
do  not  ever  decidedly  appear  in  Sluke- 
■peare.     See  Wolvish. 

BOOED,  part.  Gowned;  fivm  the 
Latin  word  toj/a.  A  vord,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Sbakespeare. 

Wheirin  Iha  toa4d  couols  can  propcM 

Ai  iDHtarlT  M'ht.  OMfSS,),! 

All   the    old    folios,    however,   read 
iongitedi  which,  after  all,   may  be 
righL    So  the  word  rest*  on  conjec- 
ture only. 
TOKEN,  f.     A  amall  coin,  struck  by 

fmrate  indiTidoals,  to  paw  for  a 
artbing,  before  the  government  struck 
aach  pieces.  We,  who  have  lately 
■een  local  and  private  tokens,  as  snb- 
atitates  for  silver  coins,  and  before 
that  in  copper  for  pence  and  two- 
pences,  cannot  wonder  at  the  practice. 
"A  tokm  [farthing]  quadrans.  No- 
body DOW  will  trust  you  for  a  token  ; 
^Madrmtfem  nemo  jam  tibi  ertdet." 
Cole*'  Diet. 


na  bu  •  Mm  i  wHk,  lui  ptDiuidtr, 

S.Jmi.B*rl.IU, 

Afterwards,   in  the    same  play, 
read  of  a  token' t-wortA,  the  v^ue  of 

■     But  ft  toJttm't-mortk  at  rami  pln^  to  fktten  ronnelf 
Is  u  (huilder.     _      _  Iiid.,m.*. 

2.  A  token  signified  also  a  spot  on 
the  body,  denoting  the  infeclion  of 
the  plague.  "  A  plague  loieit,  macula 
pestdens."    Colet'  Diet. 


nof  their  uiL 

Hence  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the 
token'd  pestilence :" 

tBm.  Hov  uDfut  Ibe  iehtt 
ft.  On  osr  Me  like  ItH  (oln'^  patilne* 
Wlien  death  ia  nn.  Jul.  *md  day.,  iii,  6. 

When  the  toient  had  appeared  on 
any  of  the  inhabitants,  the  houae  was 
•hut  up,  and  Lord  have  merey  upon 
iu  written  or  printed  upon  the  door: 

WriU  foril  law  wrqr  a>  HI  OB  thg«  Uing ; 

Tbey  m  LufeeUd,  in  Iheir  heuU  it  Kai 

Tliv  km  Uh  plHPU,  ud  cugbl  it  it  jtmi  ere*. 

Lo^iL-L.,  Cm.  cjt. 

rOKIN,  for  the  French  word  ioenn. 
An  alarm  bell;   posaibly  a  miapriat 


19  TOU 

Tht  ilenm  It  itnKkB  op,  the  Mim  iia|>  mt  ta  lift, 
ud  BD  Toree  b  hard  but  tt<.  hit:  buTuiL 
■  WoiUtifia  Tim,  ItM.  Mmv~'i  P**^  p.  St. 

Zb  TOLE,  or  TOLL.  To  draw,  or  pull ; 
tol,  Saxon.  Hence  to  toll  a  bell, 
meant  no  more  originally  than  to  pttll 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  but  one 
exsmple  of  tole,  and  that  from  Locke, 
considered  it  as  a  provincial  word; 
bat  it  occurs,  not  unfrequently,  in 
earlier  authon.  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  drmoittg 
on  by  enticement ;  and  so  it  was  used 
by  Locke.  See  Todd  on  this  word, 
andinfof/.  T.J,  The  example  from 
Locke  is  this : 

(Vhntnv  TOD  gbHm  him  to  be  mm  fH^itad  at 

hie  dencu,  till  he  it  tut.  guittinx  hie  fern,  iimlwi 
the  diOiniJt},  end  onaee  elf  irith  ubIum. 
_  WMi>«((n,tlIE. 

That  tame  dM  hnnbla-hee  («bi  tha  todbi  oim  itjrth 
Tn  iwcetiieate  artei  kind, 

B.f-R.WUtttn.ir,tiAtT. 
&  dot  iateU-i  with  (hone. 

Jti.  Miit.  Ditt.,  M.  B.  in.tcL 
Beaka  ool  Iha  hall,  aad  pUnted  face  to  hce. 


Hen  dweK  Oraodra,  ao 


wiait-i  iMia^,  I,  SB. 


autUUir,  niilau  >  CUtreH-i.  p.  M. 

So  Coles :  "  Tolled  on,  illectas,  pellec- 
tos."    Lat.  Ditt,    See  also  the  ex- 
amples in  T.  J. 
To  TOLL.    To  take  toll,  to  collect. 

When  like  the  bee,  IMtg  trom  aaj  flower 

Onr  UUkIu  are  pacll-d  irith  wax,  oor  nmth  wilk 

fTOLL-o'lSH.     The  bowl  in  which  the 
miller  took  his  toll  or  fee  for  grinding 


SaUrM-t  ComilHg  fyitUr,  UK). 

.Donuu  i^eaiBhlvf  thedtj,  onr  n*ht  wu 

mai  w.  hj  the  i '—  ' 

le  (r«  then  laj  ini  wn).  ha^ 
■■ ■  -"tlitliiMt  miUeidl 


KS.l. 


1,  lis. 


TOM.     The  knave  of  trumps,  at  the 
game  of  gleek.     See  Tib,  and  TxDDT, 

1m.  thoknaTe.it  nine,  and  tidia,  the  fOnr  of  tnonpa, 
ia  fdUi  that  ii  to  a^i,  jm  are  (o  haie  two  apiaee  ot 
the  other  two  puaealan.      JTU'i  Inttrfrtltr,  f.  ME. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  much  the  com- 
pleteat  account  of  fleek  is  found  in 
that  whimsical  book ;  to  which  I  had 
long  ago  made  references,  but  had 
not  at  my  command  when  I  printed 
the  articles  on  Tib,  aud  Tiddt.    I. 


TOM 
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now  use  Mr.  Freeling's  copy,  throngb 
his  kinduess. 
TOM  PIPER.    One  of  the  penonages 
making  np  a  morrift  dance. 

So  have  I  Mene 
Tom  Piper  stand  upon  our  TillAge  (treene, 
Backt  with  the  Maypole,  while  a  gentle  crev. 
In  gentle  motion,  circularly  threw 
Themselves  about  him. 

Browne,  Brit  Paet^  Part  ii.  p.  48. 
Myself  abore  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
Wnirh  so  bestirs  him  at  the  morrice  dance 

For  penny  wage.  Drajft.  EeL^  iii,  p.  1899. 

TONCOMBER,  Saint.  Mentioued  with 
a  saint  Tronion,  in  the  old  mystery 
of  the  Foar  Ps,  but  neither  saint  has 
been  further  traced. 

At  saynt  Toueomler,  and  saynt  TVooion, 

At  saynt  Bothulph,  and  saynt  Anne  of  Bo^iton. 

O.  PL.  i,  SO. 

TONE,  for  the  one.  A  contraction ;  but 
often  used  with  the  article  the^  aa  if 
it  meant  one  only. 

And  that  with  force,  with  conning,  nor  with  paine, 
The  Ume  of  them  could  make  the  oUi«r  yield. 

Hm'.  Jriatt^  i,  18. 
And  where  the  tone  gires  place, 
There  still  the  other  preaaeth  in  his  place.  Jhid.,  ii,9. 
So  was  Licaon  made  a  woolfe ;  and  Jore  became  a 

bull. 
The  tone  for  nsing  cmeltie,  the  tother  for  his  tmll. 

OoUing'e  (hid,  Prcf.,  sign.  A  7. 
Aa  far  from  want,  as  fsr  from  vaine  expence; 
Tone  doth  en'orce,  tlie  other  doth  entice. 
Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  in  the  Kotea  to  Ear.  Jriotto^  B.  xi 

Its  frequent  correlative  is  tother,  a 
word  of  similar  origin,  which  is  still 
in  ufie. 
fTONGUE.     To  put  one's  tongue  in  his 
purse,  to  silence  him. 

So  muche  the  bettyr,  and  yow  to  mnche  the  wnrs, 
That  ye  may  now  put  vf/itr  toong  in  your  pure. 

Heywood's  Wit  and  FoUy,  p.  11. 

tXONGUE-POWDER.     Phrase. 

Lingua  bellat :  hee  layes  it  on  with  long-powder, 

mtUle'  Dictionary,  ti.  1634.  p.  S63. 

TONSWOKD,  s.  Perhaps,  a  single- 
handed  sword  ;  from  ton,  for  the  one. 
I  haye  found  it  only  in  the  fantastic 
letter  of  Laneham,  where  he  describes 
captain  Cox,  as  being, 

Very  cunning  in  fens,  and  az  liardy  as  Gawin,  for  his 
toHiword  hangs  at  his  tabiz  eend. 

Kenilw.  lUmetr.,  p.  22. 

It  is  repeated  in  the  next  page,  where 
the  captain  is  described  as  "  floorish- 
ing  with  hiz  tonswoord." 
TOO  BLAME.  Merely  an  incorrectness 
in  orthography,  for  to  blame,  I 
doubted,  for  some  time,  whether  it 
had  not  some  peculiar  force ;  but 
finding  too  written  for  to,  in  various 
modes  of  application,  I  was  satisfied 


that  this  compoaition  had  do 
meaning. 

Bnt  these  weak  wither'd  anpliiis  are  too  Uame 
In  Cuth,  my  lord,  yon  are  too  wiUU  Uame. 

"Too  wilful  blame,"  ia.  hon 
anomalous,  and  is  not  eaaily  res* 
into  "wilfully  to  blame;"  whi* 
appears  to  signify. 

Blush  and  confess  that  you  be  too  <oo  ifair. 

This  may  mean,  "too  mac 
blame." 

Not  spared  too  report.  Qmm,  J 

Too  is  sonietimea  doobled  foi 
sake  of  emphasis  alone : 

Adding  further,  tliat  he  was  too  too  eriU,  that 
not  speake  well. 

IToftwA  m»t.  oflroL^  F  6  b, 
A  leaaoii  too  too  hard  for  lirinc  day. 

Spemo,  F.  Q^  W 

This  is  common.  [The  true  chai 
of  the  phrase  toO'too  was  first  pc 
out  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  a  comi 
cation  to  the  Shakespeare  Soc 
Papers,  toI.  i,  p.  .39.] 
To  TOOT.  To  pry,  or  search,  [to  i 
of  uncertain  origin.  For  the  a 
tures  on  it,  see  T.  J. 

Nor  toot  in  cheap-aide  baskets  eame  and  hta 

Hall,  So 
For  birds  in  bushes  tooting. 

Spent.  Skep,  KmL,  Ma 
Marking,  spying,  looking,  tooting,  watchiag,li 
tile,  crafty,  aud  sleight  fellowes. 

Lmtiwur,  SerwL, 

In  the  older  authors,  contemp 
with  Chaucer,  it  was  tote,  and  Fi 
copies  them : 

Nor  durst  Orcaiio  riew  the  aoldan'a  fbca^ 
But  still  upon  the  ground  did  pore  and  late. 

Fmirf.  Ikem 
Scorns  to  let  Hippocrates  himself  stead  too 
his  urinaL   Decker*»  GuPt  Homk.,  p.  SS,  Dr.  N< 

The  learned  editor  saya,  he  u 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  sense 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  i 
The  tradesmen  of  Tunbridge  1 
were  used  formerly  to  hunt  out 
tomers  on  the  road,  at  their  an 
and  hence  they  were  called  toe 
They  are  now,  I  believe,  above 
practices.     It  was  a  cant  term 
other  persons,  as  with  suwuners. 
Harl.  Misc.,  v,  409. 
To  toot  was  also  used,  and  still  i 
an   imitative  word,   to  express 
sound  made  upon  a  moaical  in 
ment : 

That  ftmle  avicke  wldeh  a  hone  makelk 
tontoim.  Ckmhm.  Mohee  Mm 
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Hence  the  **  tooting  horne/'  qnoted 
by  Johnson  from  Howell,  but  not 
explained. 

f  How  fair  Nardamu,  tootina  on  hit  shade, 
Beprores  disdaiu,  aod  tella  now  form  doth  Tade. 

Tk0  Jrraignm**t  of  Paris,  i,  6. 

fTOOTH-BLANCH.     Tooth-powder. 

Dentifriciuni,  tooth-powder,  tooth  aope,  or  tootk- 
Umnek,  NomtncUtor,  1685. 

TOOTHPICKS  appear  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  use  in  Italy ;  whence 
the  trayellers  who  had  visited  that 
country,  particularly  wished  to  exhibit 
that  symbol  of  gentility. 

Now  Toor  traveUer. 
He,  aod  hit  tootk-pidt,  at  my  wonhip't  neaa. 

jr.  John,  i,  1. 
To  hare  all  tootk-mdu  brought  nnto  an  office. 
There  lealed;  ana  such  as  counterfeit  them  mulcted. 

B.  J<mt.  Dn.  a»  Ms,  iv,  3. 

The  equipment  of  a  fine  gentleman  is 
thus  described  by  Massinger : 

1  hate  aU  that's  requisite 
Tb  the  makinf  up  of  a  signior.    My  sprnee  ruff. 
My  hooded  cloak,  k>ng  stocking,  aud  pain^  hoee^ 
My  ease  of  tooli-pieks,  and  my  silver  fork. 
To  eonvey  an  oliTe  neatly  to  my  mouth. 

They  were  even  worn,  at  one  time,  as 
an  ornament  in  the  hat : 

Bichly  suited,  but  unsuitable ;  just  like  the  brooch 
and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now. 

JITs  WsU  that  Ends,  />«.,  i,  1. 

See  Pick-tooth,  which  was  some- 
times used. 
frOOTH-RAKE.     A  toothpick. 

Deutiscahrium,  Marliali.  Instrumentum  exesis  denti- 
bus  eradiendis  nitidaodisque  accommodum,  Uo*^ 
TO^^onic,  Pollnci,  UoKrtfyAv^.  UorroyAv^if.  fit 
autem  yel  e  metallo,  Tel  lentisci  ligno,  yri  pmcuspi- 
datis  ealamis.  Curedent.  A  tooth>acnper,  or  tooth- 
rmks.  IfomsneUlar. 

fTOOTHSOME.     Tasty. 

Dnice,  Cicer.  Amaro  contranum,  quod  manifesta 
Toiuptate  linguam  imbait.  ykuK^,  yAvxcpby,  Homero. 
Dottz.    Sweeu:  delidous:  tootksoms:  not  bitter. 

NomsnckUor. 

fTOP.  A  method  of  cheating  at  dice, 
called  the  top,  was  in  vogue  about  the 
year  1709.  It  is  mentioned  and  de- 
scribed in  an  adtertisement  prefixed 
to  the  Tader,  No.  68.   See  Topping. 

fTOP.    Chief. 

His  brother  soreraigB  was  his  top  murder;  nothing 
remain'd  after  that  unless  it  were  his  lady  mother. 

BpwMr  M  Trugoiiu,  1878,  p.8& 

f  2b  TOP.     To  dress  the  head. 

Always  pruning,  always  cropping  f 
la  her  brightness  still  obsou'af 

Erer  dreaainf^  ever  topping^ 
Alwaya  cnrii^  nerer  cur'd  T 

Ql^mU^s  BmtUms, 

t2b  TOP  OFF.    To  drink  at  a  draught. 

Ita  BO  heinous  olEeneo  (beleere  me)  for  a  young  man 
to  hunt  harlots, to  Upps pfa  canne roundly:  ita  no 
great  fault  to  brnke  open  oorea. 

Tontus  in  MnpUsk,  1614. 


TOPLESS,  a.  Supreme^  having  no 
superior ;  originally,  having  no  top. 

Sometimes,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topUu  deputation  he  puta  on. 

Tro,  i"  Cr9itni»t» 

Who  did  betwixt  them  hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  topless  heieht 

Chapman^s  lUad,  dted  by  Johnson. 
Loud  fame  calls  ye, 
Pitch'd  on  the  topless  Apenine. 

B.4-FLSomducM,m,9, 

The  first  folio  reads,  very  absurdly, 
Perinine,  for  Apenine,  or  Apennine, 
as  it  should  be. 

Other  examples  are  given  by  the  com- 
mentators. 
3h  TOPPICE,  or  TAPPICB.  To  hide, 
or  take  shelter.  An  old  term  in 
hunting;  said  to  be  from  the  French, 
but,  on  inquiry,  I  cannot  find  such  a 
word.    See  Tapished. 

Like  a  ranger. 
May  toppiee  where  he  likea.      La^  JUmom,  Fib. 

The  word  receives  some  further  change 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  it  be- 
comes tcyns : 

Are  the  actiona  of  the  most  pert  of  men  much  differing 
fhmi  the  exercise  of  the  spider,  that  pitcheth  toyli 
and  ia  tepu^,  to  prey  on  the  smaller  creatures  f 

Drwmmom^s  Cpprsss  Qrone,  p.  119. 

See  also  Jamieson. 
TOPPING  THE  DICE.     An  art  prac- 
tised by  sharpers  at  ordinaries,  and 
thus  described  : 

That  is,  when  they  take  up  both  dice,  and  seem  to 
put  them  in  the  box,  and  shakiDg  the  box,  you  would 
think  them  both  there,  by  reason  of  the  ratling  occa- 
sioned with  the  screwing  of  the  box,  whereas  one  of 
them  is  at  the  top  of  the  box.  between  his  two  fore* 
fingers,  or  secured  by  thruiting  a  forefinger  into  the 
box.  Compute  Oamester  (1681),  p.  11. 

To  TOPPLE,  V.  n.  To  faU  by  being 
top-heavy;  or,  actively,  to  throw 
down  head-foremost.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  both  ways. 

1.  Neutrally: 

miough  castles  toppU  on  their  warder'a  heads. 

Jfkc».,hr,L 

2.  Actively: 

And  topples  iawn 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  tow'ra.      1  film.  /T,  iii,  L 

I  have  not  found  it  in  other  authors ; 
but  Mr.  Todd  has  given  an  example 
of  it,  as  an  active  verb,  from  bishop 
Hall.  See  T.  J. 
TOPSIDE-TUBVET.  I  find  this  in  an 
old  play,  and  it  seems  to  afford  a 
better  origin  of  the  still  common  ex- 
pression top9y-turvy,  than  Skinner's 
conjecture  of  top  in  turf.  Turvey, 
indeed,  still  wants  explanation.  See 
Johnson. 


TOP  8 

Wbn  Ibinrtlnt  amOaj,  it  AM(k  nm 
on  Ufdii-lartti  tun  llicir  aniDim-valth. 

Examples  of  topty-turmf  are  common 
fTo  TOPWRITE.     To  procliiim. 

Mtl.  Nad  be,  use  pleuiuEce  ii  me  f  liR, 
nil  wbitc  Ufurilrlk  aj  much  jean,  I  una 
U;  An  ^rtken  it  in  Mben  col^ 

TOR,  g.    A  tower,  or  a  ateep  bill ;  ihe 
Saxon   word    lor,    had    both    those 


Gadboij,  tha  h 


if  ttat  ckinh  of  SoDlb 
use  ia  liuuta  on  a  rot  biah  .' 
StoM-i  J,m*U  (ISW),  Bfi 

The  name  atill  remaias  in  very  remote 
parts  of  the  eonntiy ;  as  Gtastonbar; 
Tor,  in  SomerBetshire,  and  Mam  Tor, 
in  Derbyshire ;  both  spoken  of  by 
Fuller,  ander  Maim,  or  Mam  Tor  : 

Tor  ia  a  taOl  aaeendiu  itoep,  ai  GliucubnTr  7br. 

WurlUa,  tStrMan. 

Mam  Tor  is  generally  supposed  to 
mean  the  mother-bill,  as  being  supe- 
rior to  the  rest ;  hut  Fuller  deriTes  it 
in  a  more  fanciful  way.  It  has  been 
celebrated  as  tbe  fifth  wonder  of  the 
Fenk,  and  in  that  capacity  is  snng  by 
the  Peekish  poet,  C.  Cotton  ! 

Ti^il  hanirhLT  monnUin  bj  indnlfvnt  rim* 
Prerm'd  t'  n  oonder.  Mmm-Ttrhu  to  una. 

ExproiiBg  any  ciatCT  aninaee, 
Pmm  lorrr ;  but  Iheo  vb;  Jfin,  I  can't  nTBlae, 
tlnkaa  bccauae,  motbertfl  tbal  [Ttiicli]  doca  riaa 
Oat  oT  bn  niiia.  Ifimdm  tf  Fait. 

This  conjecture  agrees  with  that  sug- 
gested by  Fuller.  This  mountain  is 
one  mile  and  a  half  norlh-eaat  of 
Elden  Hole,  and  one  mile  west  of 
Castleton. 
TORCH-BEARER.  As  masking  was 
practised  chiefly  hy  night,  torch- 
bearert  appear  to  have  been  constant 
attendants  upon  it. 

We  bait  Kit  made  raoi  prtpantim, 

8.  We  luie  not  aixtU  at  jal  of  (urcUeann. 

*nrVF«..li.*. 

This  was  for  a  mask. 

Ho  ia  Jiitt  like  a  tortt^eanr  ii>  mtA.tx%\  he  »ean 

EDd  cloatbi,  and  ia  ranked  in  Kood  annpanj,  bat  he 
lb  noUiing.  DiitiTi-  WOit.  ITatw.  Ho, 

Uta  laat,  Ibat  bo  vill  iut  till  tho  maaqn^  be  done. 

B.  Jami.  ITaifW  efplaiiht.,  li,  p.  1. 

They  are  mentioned  also  in  the  stage- 
directions  to  another  masque,  p.  132. 
TOBPENT,  a.,  instead  of  torpid.  Ex- 
emplified in  T.  J.  from  U.  More's 
Song  of  the  Soul ;  and  from  Evelyn. 
I  bare  not  met  with  other  examples. 


TORT,  «.     Wrong.     A  French  m\ 


■i  faat  imuiaoiHd  in  aknd 
Bpring  of  leditiiB,  atrifa,  u|nnaiiu».  laH. 


,L'' 


JWJf.  Ita 

Exemplified  also  from  biabop 
See  T:  J. 
TORTIOUS,  a.     Injarioos  ;  from 

NeOBght  boai'd  when  ho  eatoniind 
Bj  iortiomi  wnu,  or  vbona  bcrearea  c/n^ 

TORTIVB,  a.    Twisted,  turned  a 

And  dJtert  hia  [raia 
Tbrfw,  ud  emnt  froB  bia  conne  of  nwV 

Peculiar  to  this  passage,  as  Ht 
at  present  know. 
TORUFPE.  Probably  a  blnndt 
interrupt.  The  speaker  is  in  1 
and  ssys,  "  This  wine  ao  intoxic 
braine,  that  to  be  hanged  by  ai 
I  cannot  apeake  plaine." 

Wben  tbofv  «etv  noi  ao  bvijoptaova  t 

That  TOBld  larrfft  am  ftr  emr  tiiML  ] 
,      hmr.  Htmm  f-  Pili,  Q.  PI. 

TOSSING.  Very  obscurely  used 
two  following  paasagea. 

Uj  foodli  luni^  qxniar'i  n«1e  elm  M 
not  wtera.  Ormmtr  Otr^Lm,  Q.  I 

Dut  bdlea,  loBimg  irooM, 

"s.f'Fl.iromMm-irt 

From  these  two  paisages  united 
Reed  was  inclined  to  think  (0 
xii,  377)  that  totiing  sometimes  i 
tharp  i  but  I  know  not  of  any  i 
rity  for  it.  Being  here  joined 
ladles  and  tongs,  perhaps  toatiMf 
may  mean  pokers;  but  the  l> 
needle  ia  atill  obscure. 

frOTER.  Apparently,  a  long  ui 
standing  nose.  Ska-Uy^t  ZhtJke'§ 
tret,  \Y.  1. 

TOTTER'D,  for  tattered.  The 
appears  to  have  been  ao  pronoi 
for  a  long  time. 

Aj)d  voapd  oni  lolttr'i  calonn  dcirij  n. 

So  the  old  editions  read,  wber 
modems  have  tattered. 

O,  wonld  mj  Uood  drop  ant  frou  erefr  Ttin, 
Am  doth  tbu  witer  tnm  nj  Utitrd  roCc*. 


Many  Other  examples  are  dted  b 
commentators. 
XOTTY,    a.      Tottering,  nnsteadj 
Chaucerian  word,  retained  by  I 
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Fbr  jet  hit  noale  wu  toUy  of  the  orait 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fat's  tc«. 

^au.  F.  Q.,  VII,  o»  MvUitUitiet,  Stans.  89. 

So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kal.  for 
February. 
K)UCH,  «.,  was  often  used  for  any 
costly  marble ;  but  was  properly  the 
basanites  of  the  Greeks,  a  very  hard 
black  granite,  such  as  that  on  which 
the  Adulitic  inscription,  and  that 
from  Rosetta,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  inscribed.  See  a  note 
on  the  basanitef  or  touch,  in  dean 
Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
Tol.  ii,  p.  534,  note  17.  It  obtained 
its  name  from  being  used  as  a  test 
for  gold,  thence  called  toueh-^tone. 

Tboa  art  not,  Penthnitt,  bnilt  to  enTious  ahow 

Of  touek  or  marble.  B.  Jom.  Forat.,  B.  ii,  S. 

With  alabaater,  inch,  and  norphyrr  adom*d. 

Drayt.  PolyoU.,  xvi,  p.  964. 
He  hnitt  this  hoose  of  tutck  and  alabnster. 

Ear.  Arioii^  ztiii,  14. 

Harington  describes  a  lady  with  a 
straw  hat,  in  these  magnificent  meta- 
phors: 

Ambitions  straw  that  so  high  plaeed  is. 
What  architect  this  work  so  strangely  matcht  f 

An  TTory  hoose,  doores,  wals,  and  windowes  iMck, 
A  ffilded  roof,  with  straw  all  over-tbatcht. 

Where  shall  pearl  bide  when  place  of  straw  is  snch  f 

Fh^gr.t  iv,  91. 

Allot,  in  England's  Parnassus,  cites 
these  lines  from  Harington*s  Ariosto : 

The  porch  was  aU  of  porphyrie  and  tuteh. 
In  which  the  somptnons  building  raised  waa. 

Afioti^  zlii,  68. 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  my 
friend  Park,  says  in  a  note,  "  a  mis- 
print perhaps  for  «ucA.'*  He  will  now 
see  that  the  reading  was  very  correct. 
It  was  often  written  tuch^  or  tuteh,  as 
above. 

Touch,  was  therefore  used  also  for 
test,  meaning  touch-stone. 

Ah,  Bacldngham,  now  do  I  nlay  the  toueh. 
To  try  if  yon  be  current  gola  again. 

Not  now  used.  See  Johnson,  Touch, 
Nos.  5  and  6.  Hence,  probably,  the 
phrase  true  as  touch,  completely 
true : 

Though  tru*  at  touek,  though  daughter  of  a  king. 

Spent.  F.  €..  I^ii,  8. 

To  keep  touch,  to  be  steady  to  appoint- 
ment. Johnson,  No.  16.  Both  are 
now  disused.     See  under  Ksep* 

It  being  inpoasible  to  make  latisfiMtioii 

Tb  my  so  many  creditor^  all  desenring, 

1  ettn  tetp  touch  with  wme,  MUtt.  Buhf.  Lo9tr,  y,  8. 

But  will  the  dainty  doming  the  sdHMfanaattr, 

Mttpiamck,S^jtliiimkf  B.  4r FlTmo NMt K^^,Z, 


fTOUCHER.  A  skilful  archer;  one 
who  always  touches  the  mark. 

Mammon  well  follow'd ;  Cupid  brarely  led: 
Botli  touekert;  equal  fortune  makes  a  dead : 
No  reed  can  measure  where  the  conquest  lies ; 
Take  my  adnee;  compound,  and  share  the  pnwe, 

^^uarlet't  JSntkltrnt, 

trOUCH-BOX.    Atarboxf 

Then  with  a  tmMos  of  transalpine  tarre. 
Turning  thrice  round,  and  stirring  not  a  Jot. 

ToMloi't  Worket,  1630. 

tTOUGHT.    Tight. 

In  which  ei(^remity  I  thought  it  fit 

To  put  in  use  a  stratagem  of  wit. 

Which  was.  eight  bullocks  bladders  we  had  bouriit 

Puft  stifly  full  with  wind,  bound  fisst  and  Umakt. 

T^Uu*t  JForktt,  16Sa 

trOU  RNEY.    A  tournament. 

In  revels,  justs,  and  iurmtt  he  spent  noic^ 
nien  five  of  his  fora-Dsthers  did  oefore. 

TajfUn't  JFarktt,  16Sa 

fTOUZE.  Some  article  of  dress  worn 
by  the  Irish. 

l!here  are  other  fnahion  boOTes,  who  weare  white 
linnen  breedies  as  dose  as  Irish  iotutt,  but  so  long, 
that  they  are  turned  up  at  the  shooe  in  a  role  like  a 
maides  ueeTcs  at  the  hand,  but  what  theae  fellowes 
want  in  the  bigmesse  of  their  hose,  they  hare  in 
dublets,  for  their  sleeves  are  as  bi|[  aa  breeches,  and 
the  bodies  great  enough  to  hold  a  kmderkin  of  beere 
and  a  barrell  of  butter.  Tuglor't  Worktt,  1680. 

TOWARD,  or  TOWARDS.  In  a  state 
of  preparation,  going  towards  a  con- 
clusion. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweatr  hast^ 
Doth  make  the  uight  joint-labourer  with  the  day? 

iraaJL,i,l. 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towardt. 

Bom.  4r  JmI^  i,  6. 
Here's  a  voyage  towordt  that  will  make  us  all. 

MiddUtoH*t  Pkmnis, 

frOWER.  The  lofty  dressing  of  the 
ladies*  hair  which  came  into  fashion 
late  in  the  17th  century. 

Should  I  adorn  my  head  with  curies  and  towert. 
When  a  poor  skipper's  cap  does  cover  yours  ? 

(hid  Trtntttit,  1681,  p.  68. 
Good,  Thou  talk'st  high.  Jack. 
3Vn.  Not  so  high  aa  the  ladiea  toon.  I  tell  thee, 
.Med  6oodfeild,°tis  a  firightful  thing  to  see  some 
women,  that  pass  for  beauties  in  due  time  and  plaoe, 
undress'd ;  I  do  not  mean  naked ;  but  only  their  ftjct 
without  the  toor,  shades,  locks,  hollows,  bullies,  and 
some  transitory  patcbei.  Wowum  twm*d  Bulfy,  167S. 
Lo9.  D*  von  mean  her,  madam,  with  the  great  black 
toor,  ana  face  all  spotted,  with  the  flowr'd-sattin 
petticoat  laced  up  almost  as  high  as  Hid, 

fTOWN.  To  come  to  town,  to  become 
common. 

This  first  was  court-like,  nowe  'tis  come  to  towru; 
Tis  comon  growne  with  every  country  clowne. 

The  Newt  Metamorrhotit,  1600,  MS. 

frOWN-BULL.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  keep  a  bull  for  the  common 
use  of  the  town. 


This  pieee  of  officer,  this  nasty  patch, 
(Whoee  nn^terstanding  sleepes  out  many  a  watch) 
Ban  like  a  Umne  buU^  roanng  up  and  downe. 
Saying  that  we  had  meant  to  fire  the  towne. 

Ik^lot^t  Workm,  1680« 


TOWN-TOP.    See  Pabish-top. 
fTOWZER.     A  (ort  of  ship. 

And  nDw  tlig  Beliluu.  hirini  but  thcii  ArcbiUi- 
luiui»  ftjid  wmn  ibm  or  foor  mon  of  their  biffot 
f0WMn,  mpdfl  ill  UiB  wl  tbfiv  could  tu  thrir  d*d 
couti,  ud  tlu  pilfcUBB  wu  kTuI  he  vu  rid  oT  'en 

fTOXBD.  This  word  occurs  twice  in 
Heywood't  PliilocothonUta,  1635,  in 
the  MDse  of  intoxicated.  We  alio 
find  toxuig,  p.  29,  intoxicatdng. 

3^.  TOZE,  or  TOSE.  To  pajl,  or  plnclc. 
"To  loosen  by  pulling."  JFilkint, 
Vniv.  hang.  Cole*  renders  it  by 
earpo,  vtUieo.  A  term  nted  in  the 
drcMtne  of  wool,  equivalent  to  teiue, 
and  made  like  it  from  taaa»,  Saxon. 
Capell  uye,  *'A  word  proper  to 
carders,  aignifyiug  to  pull  or  drtw 
out  their  wool."  He  add*  a  con- 
jecture,  that  it  might  come  from 
totsare,  Italian,  to  pull  or  break  in 
piecea ;  which  would  be  probable, 
were  it  not  much  more  eo  that  the 
word  ia  originally  English,  or  rather 
Saion,  and  teate,  tote,  and  towae, 
only  different  forms  of  it. 

Thiiik'tt  (kon,  for  thit  I  iniiniute.  it  Im  tnm  tbee 
Failir'i  TaU,  ii,  3. 

To  tame  i«  doubtless  the  same  word, 
a.  little  more  changed : 

yor  itill  impetinui  rjciuihida 
Tonclli  till  HOrld. 

Xmt.  Mile,  «t  ii,  0.  PL,  It,  SS. 

To  TRACT,  for  to  trace,  or  track. 

Well  did  be  (rui  hii  ilepi,  u  he  did  t;de, 
Tel  would  not  neuc  epunicb  In  ilaoger'e  ers. 

He  HW  tbe  WIT  lO  d,de 
With  etnunei  dF  bUiiid,  vbicb  f  ncliu  bj  Uis  tnile. 
En  iotf  UicT  wae.  llid.,  VI,  yu.17. 

tNelther  nur  uijr  mui  Inet  hu  miea,  of  tiie  hii 
MCnU.  Tki  SnU  Cari^i,  IBM, 

fTBACTIVE.     An  attractive. 

Jeil.  Thii  (•  ■  nkUs  (nrefiH  irheB  Uilnki  dit  bo 
trlt  Hd  Heu.  MMlmfrtm  Pmmaiu,  I'ooa. 

fTRADB. 

The  ntUr  put  of  Ihe  vhtde,  alted  tha  trmit. 

WillUU-DKliaiMrUM-ltOa.p.'n. 

TRADE,  ».  Current  use,  frequency  of 
resort ;  as  traffic  sometimes,  at  pre- 
sent. A  road  of  much  traffic,  t.  e., 
frequent  resort. 

Or  ni  be  buried  in  Uio  Un^i  hiihw^r. 

Boos  nj  of  connuHi  Iridt.  Jtiel  n,  lli,  1. 

Labour,  employment: 

Lon  J  did  I  lene  Ibli  lidj. 
Long  wi*  my  tnte^  low  bit  Inilt  lo  win  hai. 

Mmui*g.  r«i  Wim. 

In  Spenser,  for  tread,  or  footstep; 
perbajt^  only  for  the  rhyme  : 


fTRADUCT.     A  traoaUtion. 


Ifdiiel  mar  eieecd  Ihe  ohnulL 

TiBAIN,  «.     Artifice,  stratagem. 

DeriliA  Madiitk 

Bjnuiij  b[  Ash  truu  hatli  »vW  to  >!■ 

Bj  Irmfaa  ialo  ncv  tmubla  to  hare  Unto. 

And  man  perciiuice.  b;  treuno  ud  Cj  hi 
Tq  mardar  Be  the;  HCTBtlj  eooHBtv 

BecuM  thoa  cstnppcM  ladla  br  (neuKi. 

TRAMMEL.  A  contnrance  by 
horses  were  taught  to  pace  or 
that  is,  to  move  the  legs  on  th 
side  togPtber,  which  is  not  iiat 
them.  The  word  is  atill  comi 
metaphorical  use;  aa,  to  mi 
trammeU,  to  be  confined  and 
raised. 

To  TRAMMEL.  To  confine  a 
"P- 

Could  bieaiut  np  tlie  mui^ueiia.  J 

The  mode  of  tramellijig  a  he 
teach  him  to  amble,  is  exact 
scribed  in  O.  Markbam's  lA 
Wealth,  p.  48,  the  amount  of 
is  this,  that  having  alrong  pit 
girth  web,  and  proper  strap 
buckles,  you  are  to  fasten  then 

One  to  hit  DKT  reR-le;:,  ud  hie  anr  Uade 
oUiEC  to  bu  fure  fnre.lci  end  hu  hm  hi 
whidi  ii  call'd  uuong  honeiaen  IramA 
thttefOB  ehiU  lei  him  v-alk  iBaoBciKk 
tf  criniad,  till  ho  cia  lo  perfceUT  fs  ii  i 
thu  whan  at  aoT  baio  Toa  Dfltr  te  cbH* 
marieehiniuiblexriRliuid  tnlvi  tkea 
take  kin  haeka  and  lida  bin  wiib  tMiaBa. 
■t  leael  Uine  or  fOnn  tiaiea  ■  da;,  tiU  faa 

Bnoren  ■•  lo  conpcl  hiin  to  ut«f  hii  atfat 
fO  niuimblj. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  only  certa 
true  way  to  make  a  horse  . 
though  many  others  are  preten 
Trammel  is  the  name  also  for 
cnliar  kind  of  net.  Spenac 
it  in  this  sense,  F.  Q.,  II, 
See  Todd's  edition. 

tNay,  Cspid,  pitch  th;  Irund  when  Ihev 
■mA  caatt  not  fail  u  take  ioeh  fid<  a  Um 
Hit  thriving  iport  will  ae'et  boeoiat)  bob 
A)  eear,  when  ar'ij  csik-*  ■  naU,  thovlt  ■ 
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[MELET.    A  snare,  applied  to 
nan's  bair. 

I  Aaron  when  with  pearl  ahe  sett 

Dg  diacheveld  roM-etown'd  trawuuUtt. 

Witts  Reereatums,  1654. 

SLLER,  «.     A  person  who  used 
nmel-net. 

i  is  love's  right  worthily  supported, 
thus  one  end,  the  other  Ceres  goideUL 
•wmtlUrs  this  god  and  goddess  sported^ 
ike  each  foole  that  in  their  walkes  abideUu 

An  Old-fa$kunud  Lom,  16M,  £  b. 

:PLER.     a  lawyer. 

wmfUr  is  in  hast,  O  eieere  the  way, 
fees  with  both  hands  canse  he  cannot  stay, 
tter  whether  the  cause  be  rig^t  or  wrong, 
be  payd  for  letting  out  bis  tonne. 

Tmyhrs  Wori$9t  1630. 

!CT,  9.     A  word  occurring  only 

and  that  in  a  speech  relating 

e  passage  between  Padua  and 

«.      It  seems  to  imply  some 

from  which  the  public  boat  was 

to  set  out.      There  are  four 

s  leading  from  the  Brenta  into 

aguno  of  Venice,  at  the  last  of 

I  there  might  be  traino,  or  tra- 

a  machine  to   draw  the  boat 

(^h  the  pass,  and  this  might  be 

red    by   some    English  writer 

hem,  I  pray  thee,  with  imtfin'd  speed, 

le  trunect,  to  the  common  lerry 

trades  to  Venice.  Minrek.  Fen.,  iii,  4. 

is  no  pretence  to  change  the 

which  IS  found  in  all  the  old 
i ;  but  Rowe  substituted  traject, 

was  long  followed  by  other 
8.  Some  old  book  of  travels 
jerhaps  elucidate  the  subject, 

have  not  succeeded  in  the 
1. 

INSMBW,  from  tranmuer^ 
[i.  To  change,  or  metamor- 
;  to  transmute. 

o  stones  therewith  he  ooold  trmuwuw, 
DCS  to  dust,  and  dost  to  nought  at  alL 

^^«M.i'.Q.,I,Tii,85. 

er  often  uses  it. 
^NSMISS.     To  transmit. 

ly  rerersions  yet?  nothing  transwust/'d? 
fo  gleanings,  James  ?  no  trencher  analects  f 
CMrluniffkfs  OrdiMary,  1651. 

^NSMTJTATE.    To  change. 

rtune  her  faire  face  first  trmummtated. 

firgil,  «y  riemrs,  16S3. 

5P0RTATI0N.     Transport. 

h  ite  her  lips  in  pronouncing  the  words  softly 
If,  sometimes  she  would  smile,  and  her  eyea 
wrkle  with  a  sudden  trataportmium. 

Hitloij  f^Fnmaon^  1666. 

ING.    One  of  the  methods  of 


cheating  practised  among  the  London 
thieves. 

And  last  for  their  art  of  irmpping.  This  is  mystery 
that  they  commonly  manage  either  by  the  assistance 
of  a  pregnant  whore,  or  by  the  help  of  some  letters, 
or  papers,  that  the^  pick  out  of  your  pocket*  that 
gives  them  an  inlet  into  your  aAurs. 

CatuUrtf  OentUwuut'i  Vmd»  Mtatm. 

To  TRASH.  A  word  formerly  obscure, 
from  the  extreme  rareness  of  its 
known  examples.  We  had,  in  fact, 
only  two  passages,  in  which  we  could 
be  certain  of  the  reading ;  one  in  the 
Tempest,  and  another  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Bonduca:  for  in 
Othello  the  reading  is  merely  con« 
jectural,  as  the  oldest  editions  have 
trace.  In  the  Tempest,  from  being 
joined  with  overtopping^  it  has  been 
supposed  to  allude  to  lopping  of 
trees ;  but  if  we  examine  the  context, 
no  such  violent  measure  seems  there 
suggested.  Prospero  says  that  his 
brother,  having  the  care  of  govern- 
ment deputed  to  him,  became 

Perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  adrance,  and  whoa 
To  tmk  for  overtopping.  Temf^  i,  S. 

It  Stands,  therefore,  opposed  only  to 
advance t  and  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  those  who  were  too  forward, 
he  kept  hack, — did  not  advance.  To 
cut  them  off,  would  have  been  a 
measure  to  create  alarm.  Now  this 
is  exactly  what  it  means  in  Bonduca. 
I  did  not  fly  so  fast,  says  Caratach, 
because  the  boy  Hengo  trashed,  or 
stopped,  me : 

Ifiedtoo, 
Bat  not  so  fast ;  your  jewel  had  beoi  lost  then,  [L  e, 

if  I  had  done  so.1 
Young  Hengo  there,  ne  tmki  me,  Nenniua. 

BomdmcMti,!. 

That  is,  he  checked  or  stopped  my 
flight.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  hunting  term,  for  checking  or 
stopping  the  dogs,  when  too  forward; 
but  the  only  confirmation  of  it  which 
I  have  yet  found,  is  in  Markham's 
Country  Contentments;  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  huntsman's  implements, 
he  mentions  trashes,  with  couples, 
liams,  and  collars;  whence  we  may 
suppose  trash  to  have  been  some  kind 
of  strap,  or  implement  to  restrain 
them: 

Above  this  lower  room  shall  be  your  huntsman's 
lodgingi,  whcnin  he  ihaU  alw  uep  his  couyka^ 
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liams,  collars,  trtukn,  boxes,  and  pots,  with  Mires, 
and  o^ntDients.  B.  I,  di.  i,  p.  16. 

Warton  says,  that  to  trash  is  a  hunt- 
ing term  in  the  north,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  and  signifies  to  correct,  or 
rate.  He  claims  also  overtopping  for 
the  hunters ;  which,  if  proved,  woald 
have  great  force.  See  his  note  on  the 
passage  of  Othello.  His  proof  is, 
perhaps,  rather  slight;  but  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  right,  we  shall 
then  understand  clearly  the  two 
passages  where  the  word  certainly 
occurs.  In  the  one  case  the  oyer- 
forward  were  checked ;  in  the  other, 
the  flight  of  the  brave  soldier  was 
restrained:  and  the  probabiUty  of 
the  conjecture  in  Othello  is  strength- 
ened ;  for  there  it  is  actually  joined 
with  ''quick-hunting,"  or  overtop- 
ping, gettine  before  Uie  pack : 

If  this  poor  tnu£  of  Veniee  rBodengo]  whom  I  trash 
For  his  qaick-huiiting,  bear  the  patui^f  on. 

OtkeUc,  ii,  1. 

Trace,  the  old  reading,  has  no  appa- 
rent sense;  and  the  unusual  repeti- 
tion of  trash,  in  different  senses,  may 
have  been  the  very  thing  which  led 
to  the  alteration;  the  scribe,  or 
printer,  thinking  that  it  could  not  be 
right.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
the  want  of  examples  is  now  re- 
moved ;  for  in  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson,  four  examples  are  given 
from  prose  writers,  in  which  to  trash 
undeniably  means  to  check  the  pace 
or  progress  of  any  one.  "  To  trash, 
or  overslow."  Hammond,  "  Fore- 
slowed  and  trashed,'^*  Id.  These 
passages  afford  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  sense  here  asserted.  See  T.  J. 
TRASHING,  in  the  following  passage, 
seems  to  mean  dashing,  or  making  a 
flourish : 

A  guarded  lacky  to  mn  before  it,  and  p/d  liveries  to 
come  trMsking  ifitr  U.  Puriian^  iv,  1,  SuppLt  ii,  003. 

fTRAVERS.    A  barrier,  or  a  sliding 
door,  or  moveable  screen. 

At  the  approach  of  the  coontesse  into  the  greate 
chamber,  the  hoboyes  played  untill  the  roome  was 
marshaled,  which  once  ordered,  a  trtnert  slyded  away. 
Marshn't  Mosque  at  Jskhv  CastU,  MS. 
saicf  son  be  in  nis  chamber, 


Item.    We  will  that  our  i 


and  for  all  night  livecr  to  be  set,  the  travsrs  drawn 
anon  upon  eight  of  the  dock,  and  all  persons  ftom 
ttienee  then  to  be  avoided^  except  snck  as  shall  be 


deputed  and  appointed  to  nve  their  attendance  upon 
him  all  night;  and  that  tney  enforce  themsdhres  to 
make  him  meny  and  joyous  towards  his  bed. 

l4tt«n  md  Orimtmna,  U78. 


Then  the  heraulte  prodaymed  that  ftm  in 
ehayers  of  the  champions  aboold  bee  icbm 

fTRAVERSE.     Cross,  athwart. 

Thine's  the  right  mettaU.  thine's  still  big  y 
And  stands  as  square  as  a  good  eooacieiiec 
Mo  tnterss  linea,  all  written  like  a  man. 

CartmrtgkTs  T 

fTRAVESSE.     Perhaps  for  tra 

Tlie  fabricke  was  a  mountaine  with  two  dsi 
severed  with  two  tratesses, 

Tke  MoMfue  iff  the  1mm ! 
€hmtm  hmt,  161 

To  TRAUNT,  or  TRANT.  Tc 
in  an  itinerary  manner,  like  a 
Bailey,  and  some  others,  oonfl 
the  carrying  of  fish ;  but  it  is 
to  have  been  general. 

And  had  some  traunting  merchant  to  bis  i 
Tliat  traiBck'd  both  by  water  and  by  lira. 

BalFsSat 

TRAUNTERS,    «.      Persons 
traffic;  from  the  verb.     Bio 
scribes  them  thus : 

Aiponi, — those  that  bring  fish  tmm.  tike 
Wales  to  the  midland.    Elsewberv  called  i 

TRAYTRIP,  or  TREA-TRIP. 
game,  undoubtedly  played  wil 
and  probably  in  the  tables, 
commentators,  however,  have 
that  it  resembled  the  game  cal 
scotch,  or  Scotch-hop;  bat  thi 
to  rest  merely  upon  nnaut 
coniecture. 

Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tra-trip,  and  1 
bood-alaveP  Tto^ 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  grea 
should  be  played  for  at  a  i 
game  of  activity.  In  the  S 
Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletc! 
Chaplain  complains  that  the 
had  broken  his  head,  and  beiii 
the  reason,  says,  for 

Beproving  him  at  tra-4ripf  sir,  for  sweariM 

This  clearly  intimates  the  e 
adverse  luck.  It  is  joined  wit 
chance,  which  was  also  a  g 
dice ;  though,  perhaps,  soi 
played  with  cards : 

Nor  play  with  coatar-mongera  at  mnm-^ 
trip.  B.  Jams. 

The  following  is  decisive,  as 
nimes: 

But,  leering  cardes,  let's  go  to  dice  awbih 
To  passage,  trdtrifpe,  haarde,  or  mum^ 

MackadTs  Jk^ 

Success  in  it  depended  upon  tl 
a  trois : 

And  trip  without  a  trtpt  makes  had-I-wii 
To  sit  snd  moame  amoBg  tike  alesfpst^  m 
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'JEIEACHER^  •«  Traitor;  hence  the 
word  treachery. 

Fools  by  heavenlj  oompfiiUoD;  louiTes,  thieves,  and 
irtmcAirt,  bv  spherical  predominance.  Ltar,  i,  S. 
No  knight,  but  tr§ackour,  full  of  falae  deipif  ht. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  iv,  41. 
Tour  wife,  an  honest  voman, 
la  meat  twice  sod  to  yon,  sir ;  O,  jou  trcathonr. 

B.Jont.  39.  Ma»  in  his  if.,  t,  10. 
PlaT  noC  tvo  parts, 
Tirmeker  and  coward  both.       B.  amd  Fl.  BoUt,  iii,  1 . 

^RBAGHETOUR,  s.  A  traitor.  In 
Chaucer,  tregetour  means  a  juggler, 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  derives  from 
tregetf  deceit,  or  imposture,  a  word 
several  timed  used  by  Chaucer,  as 
well  as  its  derivative,  tregeiry.  See 
his  note  on  C.  T.,  ▼.  11453.  Whence 
treget  is  derived,  he  doubts;  but 
probably  its  real  origin  was  iresgier, 
magic,  or  juggling :  which  we  find  in 
Roquefort,  a  work  not  published  in 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  time. 

Abides  ye  eaytive  trcMeketours  antrew. 

Spent.F.Q.,yi,ri^7. 

,    He  has  it  also  elsewhere.     See  T.  J. 

fTBBACLE -WATER.  Triacle,  cor- 
rupted into  treacle,  was  a  favorite 
name  for  a  universal  antidote,  and 

'  many  mixtures  were  announced  for 
this  purpose.     The  word  was  derived 

'  from  the  Greek  Oifpiaara.  Treacle^ 
waters  were  in  great  repute  in  the 
•eventeeuth  century,  and  were  made 
Tariously,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

.  following  receipts.  The  addition  of 
treacle  probably  arose  from  a  misin- 

!    terpretation  of  the  name. 

lb  disHl  trtmeU  iM/«r.— TVike  one  ounce  of  harts-horn 
•havcd,  and  boil  it  in  three  pints  of  carduns  water 
till  it  eome  to  a  quart,  then  take  the  roots  of  elecam- 


pane, raittan,  cypress,  tormentil,  and  of  citron  rinds, 
of  each  one  ounce,  burage,  bui^loss,  rasenuur  flowers, 
of  raeh  two  ounces,  thni  take  a  pound  of  the  best 


old  trsade,  and  dissolre  it  in  six  pints  of  white-wine, 
and  three  pints  of  rose-water,  su  inluse  all  tocetlier, 
•nddistail 

7%0  Comnttu  of  KaWs  Ckoici  Mamtia!,  1676,  p.  19. 
Drmcit  wttr. — Take  three  uunoea  of  Venice  treacle, 
•ad  mingle  it  in  a  qtuurt  of  spirits  of  wine,  set  it  in 
hone-dung  4  or  6  daies,  then  still  it  in  ashes  or  sand 
twice  over;  after  take  Uie  bottom  which  is  left  in  the 
•till,  and  put  to  it  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  set  it 
in  the  dung  till  the  tincture  be  clean  out  of  it,  and 
strain  the  dear  tincture  out  of  it,  and  Mt  it  on  the 
fire  till  it  become  to  be  a  thick  consistence :  it  must  be 
kept  with  a  soft  Are.    And  so  the  like  with  8aflh)n. 

Ihid. 
lb  mak$  trmel§  wttr^good  in  mr/U/f,  ^x.—TaJkn  the 
huaks  of  green-walauls,  four  handftilsi  of  the  Juice 
of  rue,  carduuB,  marigolds  and  batan,  or  each  a  pint; 
crecn  peraaitis  roots,  one  pound;  angelica  and  mas- 
torwort,ofeadi  half  a  pound;  thelearesof  scordium 
four  baadfnhi}  old  Venice-treacle  and  mithridate,  of 
each  eight  ounces ;  six  quarts  of  canary ;  of  Tinecar 
throe  quarts,  and  of  liroe-juire  one  quart:    which 


brins  two  days  dtgrsted  in  a  bith  in  a  clnae  Teasel, 
diatiU  them  in  himC  fcc  Tkg  OoMt  tf  Bmntim,MO(i. 


TREAOUE.  «.  A  truce,  or  cessation  of 
arms;  treuga,  German,  or  treguOf 
Italian. 

She  them  besought,  during  their  qmet  ireagiu. 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  awhile. 

^tfw.  F.  q.,  II,  ii,  SS. 

fTREASE.  Perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of  irees. 

It  hedged  was  with  honysuekles, 

Or  periclimenum : 
Well  myxed  with  small  oorntts  frMM, 

Swete  bryer,  and  ligustrum. 

A  PocM  in  Fifrwu  qfa  Vuionf  1B6S. 

fTo  TREASURE.     To  enrich. 

H  eere  every  acre  of  mens  huids  were  measur'd : 
And  by  a  heavy  taxe  the  king  was  tremsur'd. 

Ikf  tor's  Worke$,  16S0. 

fTREASUROUS.    To  be  treasured. 

Goddess  full  of  grace, 
And  treaturota  angel  t'  all  the  human  race. 

CkopM.t  Horn.  Hgrnn  to  Barlk, 

fTo  TREAT.     To  entreat. 

Now  here's  a  friend  doth  to  thy  fame  oonfesse. 
Thy  wit  were  frreater  if  thy  worke  were  lease. 
He  fh)m  thy  labour  Inatt  thee  to  give  o're. 
And  then  thy  ease  and  wit  will  be  much  more. 

Taylor's  Worktt,  16S0. 
At  last  he  headlong  made 
To  us  to  shore,  with  wofUl  trtntt  and  teares. 

firfil,  fy  rUmn,  168S. 
But  none  of  all  her  irt€tt  or  bitter  teares 
Remove  hii  thoughts.  Ihid, 

fTREAT.  An  entertainment ;  a  party. 
Now  applied  only  to  a  child's  party. 

Fine  trMlt  and  balls  she  ii  invited  to, 

Ahd  he,  good  man.  consents  that  she  shall  go. 

The  FifUen  Comforts  qfMalrimanp,  1706. 

TREE-GEESE.  A  name  given  to  bar- 
nacles,  from  their  supposed  meta* 
morphosis,  which  is  nowhere  more 
minutely  described  in  verse  than  by 
Drayton : 

Whereas  those  scattered  trees,  which  naturally  partake 
The  fatneM  of  the  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake. 
Their  roots  so  deeply  soak'd,)  send  from  their  stocky 

bough 
A  soft  and  sappy  gum,  traok  which  those  ^ru-goeu 

trow 
Caird  barnacles  by  us,  which  like  a  Jelly  first 
To  the  beholder  seem,  then,  by  the  fluxure  nnrst. 
Still  great  and  greater  thrive,  until  you  well  may  see 
Them  turn'd  to  perfect  fowls,  when  dropping  firoin 

the  tree 
Into  the  merer  pond,  which  under  them  doth  lie. 
Wax  ripe,  ana  taking  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  Ay ; 
Whidi  well  our  ancients  did  among  our  wonders 

pUu;e.  PolpoU.,  xxvij,  p.  1190. 

See  Babnaclb. 
TREEN.    Trees ;  the  old  plural  of  tree. 

The  wrathfVill  winter,  hastning  on  apace^ 
With  blnstring  blasU  had  all  ybar'd  the  Irtent. 

Smett.  Induct.,  Mhrr.  Mog.,  865. 
The  king's  pavillion  was  the  pnrassy  green. 
Under  safe  shelter  of  the  shadie  trten. 

HnU,Salirf»,  111,  i. 
Erminia's  steed  the  while  his  mistress  bore. 
Through  forests  thick  among  the  shady  treen. 

FitxTf.  TtuMO  vii  1. 

TREEN,  a.  Wooden;  made  of  the 
matter  of  a  tree.  *'  Piteina, — n  great 
vat,  or  ireene  vessel,  conteining  hot 

^1 
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or  colde  water  to  bath  in. 
Fleming,  NomencL,  p.  194,  b. 

So  left  her  where  she  now  is  tamed  to  Irwm  nonkL 

So  likewise  in  I,  m,  26. 

Well,  after  this  bride  cam  thear  by  too  and  too,  a 
dozen  damzela  for  bride-maida :  that  for  favor,  attrre, 
for  facion  and  cleanlinc«,  were  az  meete  for  aach  a 
bride,  az  a  treen  ladl  fur  a  porige  pot. 

Laneham's  Letter y  Ktmlw.  JU.,p.  18. 

After  treating  of  birch  wine,  Evelyn 
Bays, 

To  shew  onr  reader  yet  that  these  are  no  novel 
expcnmentB,  we  are  to  know,  that  a  large  tract  of 
the  world  almost  altogether  siibeists  on  wese  trtm 
liquors;  especially  that  of  the  date,  which,  being 
grown  to  about  seven  or  eight  foot  in  heiglit,  they 
wound,  as  we  have  taught,  for  the  sap,  which  they 
call  Toddy,  a  very  famous  drink  in  the  East  Indies. 

On  Forest  Trees,  Chap.  16. 

By  treen  liquors,  he  evidently  means, 
such  as  are  drawn  from  trees. 

tAt  homelv  boorde  his  quiet  foode,  his  drinkes  in 

treenewt  tane, 
When  oft  the  proude  in  cuppes  of  gold,  with  wine 

receive  their  bane. 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devisat  1596. 

fTREMBLERS.  The  name  of  a  re- 
ligious sect. 

As  thus  I  strol'd  alone  the  street. 

Such  gangs  and  parcels  did  1  meet 

Of  these  quaint  phniitivt  dissemblov, 

In  old  queen  Best's  days  call'd  Trembleng 

¥m  their  sham  shaking,  and  their  shivering, 

When  the  kind  spirit  was  endeavouring. 

With  flint  of  faitn,  and  steel  of  grace, 

Tb  strike  a  light.  MudHras  Rtdhiws. 

To  TRENCH.  To  cut,  or  carve ;  Iran- 
ehh'f  French. 

Tliis  weak  impress  of  love  is  like  a  figure 

Trenched  in  ice.  Ttpo  Oent.  Fer.,  iii,  8. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  hides. 
With  twenty  trmched  gashes  on  his  head. 

ifM*.,iii.4. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  its  Uteral 
sense  of  ''to  cut  a  trench." 
Also  to  entrench,  or  incroach : 

I  must  once  more  make  bold,  sir. 
To  treiuh  npon  your  patience. 

Mass,  Great  D.  qfFto.,  v,  I. 
Madam,  I  am  bold 
To  trench  ao  far  upon  your  privacy. 

Id.t  Bashf.  LneTt  i,  1. 

Perhaps  this  word  is  hardly  yet  dis- 
used, in  any  of  its  senses. 
TRENCHANT,  a.     Cutting,  sharp. 

Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thv  trenchant  sword.      Tim.  ofAth.,  iv,  3. 
And  either  cnampion  drew  his  trenchant  blade. 

Faitf.  Tasso,  xii,  S8. 

Spenser  uses  the    more  antiquated 
form,  trenehand: 

And  with  his  trenehand  blade  her  boldly  kept 
lirom  turning  back.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  17. 

TRENCHER,  9.  A  wooden  pktter, 
long  used  instead  of  metallic,  china, 
or  earthen  plates.  It  was  even  con- 
sidered as  a  stride  of  luxury,  when 
trenchers  were  often  changed  in  one 


meal.     In  the  Satoniiaii  ag^ 

said, 

The  Yeneliaii  enmel  not  hk  meit  witk  a  rfh 
fork,  neither  did  the  aweei-toothed  Eni^lishi 
a  doien  of  treaehere  at  one  meaL 

Decker's  6mFs  E. 

And  with  an  humble  chaplain 
expressly  stipulated,  aays  1 
Hall,  "that  he  never  chan( 
trencher  twice."  The  term,  a 
treneher-man,  was  then  equival 
a  hearty  feeder, 
[To  lick  the  trencher t  to  act  th( 
site.] 

tA  fellow  that  ean  licke  hie  lordes  or  I 
trencher  in  one  smooth  tale  or  merxie  lyc;  i 
their  purses  in  another. 

JTxthaW  Dictiomaru,  cd.  UC 

TRENCHMORE,  s.  A  kind  of 
tune,  in  triple  time,  to  which 
usual  to  dance  in  a  rough  and  I 
ous  manner ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
ing  dance,  like  the  cuahion- 
with  which  it  waa  daased: 
more  modern  country  bumpkii 
was  properly  the  name  of  the 
which  was  not  always  perfon 
one  tune.]  In  the  Rehearsi 
Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Earth  ai 
to  dance  the  hey  to  the  tane  of  I 
more.  In  the  Appendix  to  si 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music  (Ni 
a  tune  of  this  name  ia  given, 
Play  ford's  Dancing  Master  (16: 

AU  the  windows  i'  the  town  dance  a  new  tn 

B.  i- FL  letaad  Fr^ 
111  make  him  dance  a  trenchmore  to  my  aws 

Bam  JUof,  O.  P 
At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  yon  had  the  p«Tti 
then  the  corantoes,  and  the  galliarda,  tuei 
up  with  ceremony ;  and  at  leii^  to  tremek 
the  cnshion-danoe.  Miem's  XI 

Metaphorically,  for  the  freaka  ol 
men: 

Here  lie  such  yoathi 
Will  make  yoa  start,  if  they  but  danee  tkci 
mores.  B.  4r  FL  Filfr 

tNimbie-heeI'd  mariners  (fik^  >o  many 
eapring  in  the  pompes  and  vanitiea  of  th 
world,  sometimes  a  morisco,  or  tremekwtcee 
miles  long,  to  the  tune  of  Dusty  ny  deai 
come  thou  to  me.  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  or  I 
woe  and  plunge  in  peine :  all  these  duieca 
other  musicke.       Taylor's  iV«ry  of  lamd  SM 

To  TRENCHMORE.    To  dance 
tune  80  called. 

Will  seeme  to  wondar  at  a  weaXkenotk, 
Trenchmore  with  apoi,  plaj  mnaick  to  an  owl 


2\;  TREND,  o.  II.  To  turn  in  an  ol 
direction;    a  nautical  term,  c 
applied  to  the  direction  of  a 
wluch  oocors  atill  in  the  joon 
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seamen.  Dr.  Johnson  aopposes  it 
corrupted  from  tend;  but  tbia  may 

I  be  doubted.  He  quotes  Dryden  for 
it.     But  in  the  following  passage  it 

\    aeems  to  mean  merely  flowing  on : 

)  As  a  stream  descending 

From  his  Mr  heads  to  sea,  becomes  in  trending 
A       More  paiasant  0.  Tooke's  BHidet,  p.  2. 

^o  TREND,  0.  a.    To  bend,  or  cause 
^     to  turn. 

Nut  farre  beneath,  i'  the  valler  at  she  trfnJs 

Her  silver  stream.    Browne,  J^rit.  Pott.,  II,  iii,  p.  1 10. 

fTRENDLE.  A  hoop ;  the  hoop  of  a 
wlieel. 

Whirls  with  a  whiff  the  sails  of  swelling  clout. 
The  sails  doo  swing  the  winged  shHft  nbout. 
The  shaft  the  wheel,  tlie  wheel  the  trendle  turns. 
And  that  the  stone  which  grindes  the  flownr  corns. 

Du  Bartaa. 
A  encknel  or  eake  made  like  a  trendell,  or  writheu 
like  a  rope.  NomencUtor. 

rBENTALL,  «.  A  collection  of  thirty 
masses,  said  on  thirty  different  days, 
for  the  repose  of  a  person  deceased. 
A  term  common  in  popish  times. 
From  trentel,  or  trantel,  old  French. 
''  Trentel  pro  officio  triginta  missarum 
dixerunt  Gaili.*'  Du  Cange. 

nwii  diriges,  their  trentaUsy  and  their  shrifts. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hubh.,  463. 
By  dirges,  trtnUUl*,  massei,  pny'rs,  and  vows. 
/  Mar.  jfrioito,  xxztrii,  53. 

And  aatisiy,  with  trentnU,  dirges,  prayers, 
Th'  dfeaded  spirit  of  the  wronged  king. 

MiirUm,  Ltufi  Dom.,  act  t;  Jne.  Dr.,  i,  173. 

The  trtntals  were,  in  fact,  the  same 
as  the  Month's-minds,  as  we  learn 
on  the  authority  of  bishop  Fleetwood : 

Trieennalia  were  called  trentaU,  from  Iriffintalla,  and 
in  English  a  month's-miud;  because  the  service 
lasted  a  month,  or  30  days,  in  which  they  said  so 
many  masses.        Chnm  Preciomm,  p.  133,  ed.  1707. 

See  also  Du  Cange,  in  Tticenarium, 
Herrick  seems  to  use  it  for  a  mere 
dirge,  or  elejry : 

I'll  sing  no  more  of  death,  or  shall  the  grave 
No  more  my  dirges  and  my  trenUils  have. 

Herriek,  p.  288. 
fVor  legacyes,  trenlatttt  with  scalacely  messys, 
Wlierby  ye  have  made  the  people  very  aasys. 

Bale'i  Kjinge  fohem,  p.  17. 

UTRESK. 

And  send  forth  winter  in  her  rustic  weede. 
To  waile  my  bemoanings. 

While  Idii  tr§$k  doe  tune  my  country  rMde 
Unto  my  groaninzs. 

England t  Helleom,  1 6U. 

\To  TRESS.    To  curl. 

No,  otherwise  love,  if  thou  it  doest  behdd  in  two 
ftuure  eyes,  or  In  the  trccfetf  lockes,oh,  how  it  pleaseth, 
■eemes,  aiid  doth  alloxe. 

FuMmger  qf  BenMuulo,  1613. 

FREST.    Trusty. 
8o  ihall  yoQ  Ante  me,  in  this  love  of  new, 
To  be  aa  (iuthfall,  •earel»  Irwl,  and^trew.  Dm  BetrUu. 

raiBULATION.      A  name    probably 


assumed  by  a  puritanical  society, 
meeting  on  Tower  Hill. 

Youths  that  no  audience  but  the  tribulation  of  TDwer> 
hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Lime-house,  their  dear  br.ithers, 
are  able  to  endure.  Hen.  VIU,  v.  8. 

Tribulation  was  sometimes  taken  as 
a  Christian  name,  by  those  vn9e 
teachers : 

Nor  can  yourselves 
By  names  of  TSribulation,  Persecution, 
Aestraint,  Long-paiience,  and  such  like,  affected 
By  the  whole  family  or  wood  of  you. 

B.  Jons.  AUK.,  iii,  8. 

Tribulation  is,  indeed,  the  name  given 
to  the  puritan  in  that  play. 
TRICE,  9.  A  very  small  portion ;  pro- 
bably from  tricce,  trifles.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  trait,  French;  but 
that  is  too  remote.  It  is  now  only 
used  in  the  familiar  phrase  "in  a 
trice  i*^  but  not  as  in  the  following 
passage : 

Should,  in  this  trice  of  time. 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.  Zcor,  i,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  "  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose from  thrice,  or  while  one  can 
count  three;*'  a  very  good  guess, 
which  he  corroborates  from  Gower. 
See  T.  J. 
TRICK,  9.    Character,  peculiarity. 

In  our  heart's  table ;  Ueturt,  too  rapable 
Of  every  line  and  triek  of  his  sweet  favour. 

AWs  /r.  tkm^  B.  W.,  i,  1. 
He  hath  a  trxek  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face.       John,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  applies  it  to  peculiarity 
of  sound : 

The  trick  of  that  voice,  I  do  well  remember : 

Is  't  not  the  king  ?  Zeor,  ir,  6. 

To  TRICK.     To  dress  out,  or  adorn. 

Which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths. 

Eenrg  7,  iii,  6, 

Common  in  Shakespeare,  and  many 
other  authors,   and  perhaps  hardly 
worth  notice  here. 
TRICKE,  a.  The  same  aa  trick9y,  neat, 
elegant. 

Tlie  same  reason  I  finde  true  in  two  bowes  that  I 
have,  whereof  the  one  is  quicke  of  caste,  trirke,  and 
trimme  both  for  pleasure  and  profite :  the  other  is  a 
lugge,  sbw  of  caste,  Slc.  AseAam,  Toxopk.,  p.  6. 

TRICKING,  9,     Dress,  or  ornament. 

Go  get  us  properties. 
And  triekinga  for  our  fairies.         Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  4w 

Tricking  is  still  used  by  heralds,  to 
signify  those  delineations  of  arms,  in 
which  the  colours  are  distinguished 
by  their  technical  marks,  without  any 
colour  laid  on.     So  Jonson : 

Yon  can  blazon  the  rest,  signior  f 
0.  ay,  1  have  it  in  writing  here,  o*  purpose,  it 
Cost  me  two  shilliugs  the  tricking. 
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TRICKSEY.    Neat,  adroit,  elegant.       I 

My  triekig  tpirii.  Timf^  r,  1. 

And  I  do  know 
A  nuuiT  foolft.  that  itand  in  better  plaee, 
Gtrniint  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
JMj  the  matter.  Merek.  Fm^  iii,  S. 

Marry,  indeed  there  if  a  tridtsev  KirL 

Orim  tke  CMitr,  0.  PI.,  xi,  8S9. 

fTRICOTEE.     A  name  of  a  dance. 

Faith,  if  hit  daiicins  be  no  better  then  hii  tinging, 
the  dancing-beara  Bliall  dunce  the  trieotees  with  him 
for  a  wager.     FUckno^s  DamoiulUg  k  la  Mode,  1667. 

fTRIDKNTAL.  One  who  carriea  a 
trident,  applied  to  Neptune. 

The  white-month'd  water  now  nanrpa  the  shore, 
And  icomi  the  pow*r  of  her  triienUU  snide. 

Quarte$*s  BwMewu. 

fTo  TRIDGE.     To  labour. 

Besidet  the  eeijeants  wife  must  hare  a  itroake. 
At  the  poore  teate,  lome  outside  she  must  soake. 
Although  she  trUg*  for't,  whil'st  good  fortunes  ftill. 

Tkylor't  Worka,  16SU. 

fTRIFOOT.     A  three-legged  stool  ? 

Every  roan  is  not  borne  to  make  s  monument  for  the 
enekoo ;  to  send  a  trifoote  home  slone  i  to  drire  sheepe 
before  tbor  have  them,  or  to  trundle  cheeses  downs 
a  hilL  Taylor's  Workts,  1630. 

TRIG, «.  A  coxcomb,  apparently.  Trig, 
adj.,  means,  in  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  neat,  fine. 

It  is  my  humour :  you  are  a  pimp  and  a  trig. 
And  an  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  a  don  Quixote. 

B.  Jons.  Alek.,ir,  1. 

tro  TRIG.  To  trudge ;  to  go  in  a  hurry. 

Pant.  And  then  to  comfort  him, 

(Nay  lie  tell  all,  because  hee  angers  meej 

After  such  fear^ll  apparitions 

Hee  triggs  it  to  Bomiiia's. 

J.  WtUonU  lucomstatU  Lady. 
As  they  rode  on  the  road, 

And  as  fast  as  they  could  trio. 
Strike  up  your  hearts,  says  JonitstoB, 

We'll  usTe  a  merry  jig. 

Tke  three  Merrg  ButckerSt  a  ballad. 

fTo  TRIG.    To  stop. 

Tet  I  have  heard  some  seijeants  have  beens  mild. 
And  us'd  their  prisoner  like  a  Christians  child ; 
Nip'd  him  in  private,  nerer  trig'd  his  way, 
As  bandogs  carrion,  but  fairs  went  away, 
Fullow'd  aloofe,  shew'd  himselfe  kinde  and  meeke, 
And  lodg'd  him  in  his  owns  house  for  a  weeke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
He  sweetly  guides  the  nimble  lyrick  feet. 
And  makes  tne  thundring  epicks  sptly  meet, 
Charm'd  by  his  numbers  waves  forget  to  land. 
Times  wheels  are  trig*d,  and  brib'd  to  make  a  stand. 

Cartwrigkfs  Poems,  1651. 

TRIGON,  or  triangle.  A  term  in  the 
old  judicial  astrology.  They  called 
it  tijiery  trigon,  when  the  three  upper 
planets  met  in  a  fiery  sign ;  wliicb 
was  thought  to  denote  rage  and  con- 
tention. 

p.  Hen.  Satnm  and  Yenns  this  year  in  eoi^Juncjtion ! 
What  says  the  almanack  to  thatf 
Po.   Ana  look  whether  the  Jiery  trigon,  his  man 
[Bardolph],  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  Ubles  I 

9  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 
Now  ths  warring  planet  was  expected  in  person,  and 
the /fry  trigon  seemed  to  jrive  the  alarm. 

O.  Ilarv^,  Pieree^s  Soforerog. 
AAna'd  the  trigone,  chopu'd  and  rhanged. 

£riNttl.,lI.iii,1.90S. 


Dr.  Nash,  on  this  line,  giTet 
learning  npon  the  sabject 
twelve  si^s  in  aatrology," 
"are  dinded  into  four  tri^ 
triplicitiea,  each  denominati 
the  connatural  element :  ao 
three  fiery,  three  airy,  three 
and  three  earthly.  [He  ahoul 
have  said,  "  So  there  are  thi 
tigna,  three  airy,"  &c.] 

rUry.—kxitM,  Leo,  SagittarioiL 
Airy. — Gemini,  Libra,  Ai|natina. 
ir«/<vy.— Cancer,  Scoipio,  Pisces. 
AwMly.— Taurus,  Virgo,  C^incon 

Thus,  when  the  three  superioi 
met  in  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagittar 
formed  Kfiery  trigon  ;  when  in 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  a  wateri 

The  astronomers  tell  of  a  weUery  higon 
inundations  of  waters  forsbow  insurTcxk 
and  doonfid  of  prinees :  but  as  long  as  Fir 
is  in  the  ascenaent  with  ua,  we  wA  fear 
^J.  Hmt.  on  tke  Ckmrtk 
ii,  p.  38,  ed.  Fai 

TRILLIBUB,  «.    A  sort  of  earn 
sion  for  anything  very  triflin| 

I  hope  my  guts  will  hold,  and  that's  e'en 
A  gentleman  can  look  for  of  sneh  iriKtm 

Maa$.OU 

Mr.  Gifford  also  quotes  Shirh 

But  I  fonriv9  thee,  and  finet  thy  tridn 
And  triUikmke. 

As  words  of  this  low  stamp  s 
liarly  liable  to  corruption,  ^ 
with  the  variations  of  irollii 
irullibubs  ;  acknowledged  by 
steal  capt.  Grose,  nnder  the 
phrase  "tripes  and  trullibuh 
this  form  of  the  word,  Fi 
Parson  TruUiber  doubtless  o 
name. 
To  TRIM.  To  dress,  meUphor 
beat ;  as  we  say  a  dressing  foi 
ing.  Sometimes  indeUcately 
to  a  female : 

An  she  would  be  codl*d,  sir,  let  the  aoldie 

B.i^FLPUU 

This  is  more  fully  illustrates 
reprint  of  Chapman's  May-da; 
Ancient  Drama,  vol.  iv.      C 

TRIMMED. 

Used  also  adverbially ;  neatly 

Young  Adam  Cnpid,  he  that  shot  so  Irm. 


TRIM,  adj.    Neat,  elegant. 

Whata  loss  our  ladies  will  have  of  thaae/f 

Am 
fThetr  fronts  or  partes  whidi  aia  is  s 
smooth  and  trim  on  both  sidasL  their  m 
stance  remaineth  rough  and  oakewBa^  ti 
fillupthemiddeatofawall,  fce.  h 
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I'TRIM, «.    Order,  disposition* 

The  horrid  trinu  of  war.  B.  and  Fl. 

And  took  them  in  the  trim 
or  an  enconnter.  Cktqfm,^  B^  t,  M6. 

rUINAL  TRIPLICITIES.  Another 
a8trol(M;ical  term,  sufficiently  ex- 
pliuned  in  a  former  article. 

He  Met 
Hie  powMtd  phmett,  how,  in  their  degreei^ 
In  thour  dne  Maoon^  they  do  fall  and  liae; 
iind  how  the  ugni,  in  their  tripUeities, 
Bt  qrmiiathizinK  in  their  trine  oonsento 
with  thioae  inferior  forming  elementa,  flee. 

Dr^toH,  Ma»  in  tht  Moont,  p.  13S8. 

So  trinct  &c.  It  was,  however,  em- 
ployed by  Spenser  to  express  the 
Trinity,  which  Milton  more  accurately 
styled  trinal  Unity,  See  T.  J. 
FBINDLE-TAIL.  A  corruption  of 
trundle-tail,  or  eurlv'tail. 

She 
la  not  mad  yet,  the  knowi  that  trindU-taU  too  weU. 

B.  and  Ft.  Hon.  Man*s  Fort.,  ▼,  S. 
¥teith,  fir,  he  vent  away  with  a  flea  in  'i  ear. 
Like  a  poor  cnr,  elapping  hii  trindU  tail 
Between  hit  lege.  Id,,  LottU  Curt,  iii,  8. 

FRINE,  a.    Triangular. 

Why  I  law  this,  and  could  hare  told  Ton  too 

That  he  beholde  her  with  a  trine  aspect 

Here  ont  of  Sagittary.  Id.,  RoUo,  ir,  S. 

"Where  the  curious  in  the  old  astrology 
may  see  many  other  terms,  which  I 
have  not  thought  worth  explaining. 
fTRINE.    A  trio ;  the  Trinity. 

Salem  his  habitation  was  of  yore, 

In  Sion  men  his  glory  did  adore. 

Th'  Etemall  Trine,  and  Trine  Eternall  One 

In  Jnry  then  was  called  on  alone. 

Tayhr^t  Worka,  1680. 

fTRINIDADO.    Tobacco. 

Thine  heire  (perhaps)  wil  feast  with  his  sweet  punk, 
And  dice,  and  drabo,  and  ev'ry  day  be  drunk, 
Carowsiuc  Indian  Trinidado  smoake. 

Taylot'e  Worhet,  1630. 

fTRIP,  #.    Tripping ;  skipping. 

More  ilne  in  trip,  tlien  foote  of  running  roe, 
More  pleasant  then  the  field  of  flowring  grasse. 

BngUnd's  Helicon,  1614. 

TRIPLE.  Oddly  used  by  Shakespeare 
fur  a  third,  or  one  of  three. 

Chiefly  one, 
•  #  •  • 

He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 

^fer  than  mine  own  two.  AlVt  W.,  ii,  1. 

The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 

Into  a  strumpet's  fooL  Jnt.  ir  Cleop.,  i,  1. 

fTRIFLE-TRINE.    Nine;  the  Muses. 

The  arts  his  actors,  and  the  triple-tritte ; 
Who  his  rich  language  gildes,  and  graceth  flne. 

Dm  Bar  tat. 

TRIPOLY,  TO  COME  FROM.  To  vault 
and  tumble  with  activity.  It  was,  I 
believe,  first  applied  to  the  tricks  of 
an  ape,  or  monkey,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the 
world.  To  came  aloft^  meant  the 
same. 


I  protest,  sir  John,  yon  e<me  at  hiakfrom  Tripoli  as 
I  do  CTery  wlut.  Ben  font.  BpictcHe,  t,  1. 

Can  eomefrom  TMpohi,  leap  stoolx,  and  wink. 
Do  all  that  'longs  to  th'  anarchy  of  drink. 

Ikid.,  Bpigr.,  Hi. 

Get  up  to  that  window  there,  and  presently 

Like  a  most  oompleat  gentleman,  cowu  from 

Tripoty.  B.^rFL  Mont.  Thomat,  it,  S. 

fTRIST.    A  secret  meeting. 

George  Douglas  caused  a  tritt  to  be  set  between  him 
and  the  cardinal,  and  four  lords;  at  the  which  tritt 
he  and  the  cardinal  asreed  flnally,  without  the  queen's 
advice,  or  any  of  the  lords  being  with  her. 

Lttttr  daUd  September,  164S. 

TRIVANT,  #..  for  truant.  An  idler,  a 
loiterer. 

Thou  art  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow. 

Burton,  Jnat.  Mtl,  Pref.,  p.  10. 

No  other  instance  of  this  word  has 
been  found. 
TRIVIAL,  a.  Initiatory  ;  pedantically 
used,  in  allusion  to  the  trivium,  or 
first  three  sciences  taught  in  the 
schools,  viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic.  The  higher  set,  consisting  of 
astrology,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
music,  constituted  the  quadrivium. 
Our  common  word  trivial  is  not  so 
derived ;  but  comes  from  the  classical 
sense  of  trivialis. 

Whose  deep-seene  skill 
Hath  three  times  cunstrued  either  Vlaccus  o'er, 
And  thrice  rehears'd  Ihem  in  bis  trititti  floor. 

HiiU,  Satiret,  iv.  6. 

TRIVIGANT.  The  same  as  Termagant ; 
Trivigante,  Italian.  A  supposed  deity 
of  the  Mahometans,  whom  our  early 
writers  seem  to  have  confounded  with 
pagans.     See  Term  a  gaunt. 

Then  curst  he  as  he  had  bin  raging  mad. 
Blaspheming  Tryviaant  and  Mahomet, 
And  aU  the  gods  aoor'd  in  Turks  profession. 

bar.  JriotL,  xii,  44. 

This  is  exactly  from  the  Italian  : 

Bestemmiando  Maoone  et  Triti^ante.  Jriott.,  xii,  69. 

In  the  Jeu  de  S.  Nicolas,  by  Jean 
Bodel,  one  of  the  personages  is  "  TVr- 
vagant,  Tun  des  dieux  pr^tendus  des 
Mahometans."  Fabliaux^  T.  ii,  p.  1 3 1 . 
After  much  dispute  about  the  origin 
of  the  word  (see  Ritson's  Metr. 
Rom.,  iii,  257,  &c.),  it  seems  to  be 
most  probable,  that  the  Italian  Trivi- 
gante is  the  earliest  word,  and  that 
the  French  Tervagant,  and  the  English 
Termagant,  are  both  corrupted  from 
it.  Percy  thinks  the  French  Terva- 
gaunt,  a  corruption  of  our  Tertna- 
gaunt  (Reliques,  i,  p.  78),  which 
might  be  thought  possible;  but  as 
the  Italian  Trivigantt  casi\i^V.  V^  v^ 
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accounted  for,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  in  that. 
TRIUMPH,   8,      A   trump  at  cards ; 
triamphe,   French,   from  which    tbe 
present  word,  trump,  is  corrupted. 

She,  Eros,  hat 
PacV'd  card!  with  Caesar,  aad  false  play'd  my  g}on 
Unto  an  enemv's  trinmpk.  Ant.  /•  CL,  iv,  12. 

Except  the  loiir  knaves,  entertain'd  fur  tlie  g:uunls, 
The  kings  and  queens  that  triumph  in  the  cards. 

B.  Jotu,  Masque  of  Fort.  hUs,  vol.  vi,  p.  19t. 

2.  A  triumph  meant  also  a  public 
show  or  exhibition ;  such  as  a  masque, 
pageant,  procession.  Lord  Bacon, 
describing  the  parts  of  a  palace,  says, 
of  the  different  sides. 

The  one  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for 
dwelling.  Bssajf  4A. 

See  T.  J.,  and  the  notes  on  Two 
Gent.  Ver.,  last  scene. 
Triumph  is  once  mentioned,  as  if  it 
had  been  tbe  name  of  a  theatre ;  but, 
no  such  being  recorded,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  mean  only  public 
spectacles.     See  T.  J. 

An  you  stage  me,  stinkard,  your  mansions  shall  sweat 
for  't;  your  tabernacles,  varkts,  your  globes,  and 
your  triumphs.  B.  Jons.  Poftast.,  iii,  1. 

TROJAN.  Supposed  to  ha?e  been  a 
cant  term  for  a  thief. 

Tut  1  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamst  not 
of,  the  which,  for  sport's  sake,  are  content  to  do  the 
profession  some  grace.  1  Hen,  IF,  ii,  1. 

Dost  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  hare  me  fold  up  Farca's  fatal  web.     Hen,  V,  r,  1. 

So  in  other  passages. 

It  was,  however,  a  familiar  name  for 

any  equal,  or  inferior : 

By  your  leave,  gallants,  I  come  to  speak  with  a  young 
lady,  as  they  say,  the  old  Trojat^s  daughter  of  this 
house.  ForiPs  Lore's  Metanch.,  iv,  2. 

Sam  the  butler's  true,  the  cook  a  reverend  Trojan. 

B.  /■  Ft.  Night  Walker,  ii,  1. 

TROL-MY-DAMES.  The  name  of  a 
game ;  a  corruption  of  the  French 
name  trou  madame.  It  had  several 
familiar  names  in  English,  among 
which  is  pigeon-holes,  being  played 
with  a  board,  at  one  end  of  which  are 
a  number  of  arches,  like  pigeou-holes, 
into  which  small  balls  are  to  be 
bowled.  It  was  also  called  trunks, 
according  to  Cotgrave  in  Trou. 

A  fellow,  sir,  that  1  have  known  togo  about  with 
trol-my-4ames.  WiHt.  Tale,  iv,  3. 

The  ladycs,  gentle-women,  wyves,  mavdes,  if  the 
weather  be  not  agreeable,  may  nave  in  tAe  ende  of  a 
beuche,  eleven  holes  made — the  pastime  trouU  in 
madame  is  termed. 

Jones  on  Buckstone  Bathes,  cited  by  Dr.  Farmer. 

Sometimes  called  pigeon-holes : 

Three  pence  I  lost  at  nine-pins ;  but  I  got 
Six  (okem  towards  that  at  pigeon-hoUs. 


I  am  lore  jon  eaniiot  bat  h«w,  wtet  qiielaali 
He  finds  out ;  as  dice,  cards,  pigeom-mln. 

BtnUtjf*a  Now  W<mder,  i,  1 ;  doe,  Dr^  v.  tA 

TR0NA6E.  A  toll  for  the  weighingof 
wool  in  the  market ;  also  the  act  of 
weighing  it. 

Next  unto  this  itockeB  it  the  parish  tSkuA  4  ft 
Mary  Wollchurch,  so  oilled  of  a  beame  plaeed  tte(% 
even  in  the  churdiyard  (as  it  aeemeth),  far  tbe  nae 
was  thereof  called  Wooll  church-haw,  of  the  tvupt 
w  weighing  of  woole  Uiere  used. 

Stowe^t  Smrvtjf,  p.  178,  eL  lall- 

The  beam,  above  mentioned,  was  the 
irone,  Du  Cange  explains  trtrnt: 
"Statera  publica,  sen  trutina,  apod 
Scotos  et  Anglos."  It  consisted,  laji 
Dr.  Jamieson,  of  two  horizontal  ban, 
crossing  each  other,  beaked  at  the  ex* 
tremities,  and  supported  by  a  pilltr, 
fur  weighing  heavy  wares.  Such  tn 
instrument,  he  adds,  *' still  remiina 
in  some  towns;"  probably  of  Scotlaod. 
See  Jamieson. 

Coles  says,  *' Tronape,  yectigal  pro 
ponderatione  merciam."  The  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  some  other  towns,  are  called  Iroa- 
churehes,  from  being  sitnated  near  tbe 
public  weighing  place  for  the  market 
TROSS  BRS.  Trowsera,  long  breeches. 
The  word  was  corrupted  to  Hromen, 
strouces,  t rouses,  &c. 

O  you  hobby-headed  rascal !  Ill  hare  job  fles4  >■' 
trosssrs  made  of  thy  skin  to  tomUe  in. 

B.  ^  ft.  Cott^wdtu. 

Strossers  was  the  original  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

You  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  joor  IVbmIi  koso 
off,  and  in  your  strait  trossers.  Hen.  f,  iii,  7. 

It  is  suggested,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  *'  strait  trossers,^^  in  this  plsce, 
were  merely  figurative,  meaning  the 
bare  legs.  It  appears  also  that  the 
Irish  trowsers  were  usually  strait,  or 
close-sitting. 

Of  the  other  g;arments  of  the  Irish,  namely,  of  their 
little  coats  and  strait  breeches,  called  trousts,  I  hare 
little  worth  notice  tn  deliver. 

Ware's  Antiq.  oflrH.,  cit.  br  Ifahoe. 

So  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  from 
Bulwer's  Pedigree  of  the  English 
Gallant.  In  another  place  it  is  said 
of  the  Irish, 

Their  trowses,  commonly  spelt  tmsen,  were  long 
pantaloons,  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape. 

See  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  They  are 
mentioned  also  by  Ford,  Heywood, 
and  others.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  modem  word  trowsers  la  a  eor- 
TO^tLon. 


TBO  S( 

"The  Ittttiant'  dote  ttratter"  is  in 
Gul'i  Hon).  B.,  p.  40.,  rfpr. 
:TROT,  KSA  OLD  TKOT.  A  niune  of 
ridicnle  tnd  contempt  for  a  decrepit 
old  TomBQ.  The  vord,  it  Mems,  i> 
orij^nally  Germiin.     See  T.  J. 

Or  IS  oU  Inf,  Tilh  ne'er  ■  tooth  In  hET  hn^  Uxniiti 
«fae  hnre  «■  ombj  ■"■■*itt  tm  tvo  *oA  tS\j  honea- 


TROTH.  Trnih,  faith,  fideliiy.  See 
JoiiDton,  The  tame  word,  in  fact,  ai 
truth. 

HiTJDi  iworn  too  hard  «  keepioi  o*tb» 
Btadr  to  Inok  it,  ud  not  biok  aj  trvlk. 

It  ia  now  bo  little  known  and  under- 
Btood,  by  the  coramon  people  atleut, 
that  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  words, 
"and  thereto  I  pliglit  thee  my  troth," 
in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage,  are  not 
changed  for,  "  and  to  thia  I  pledge 
thee  mj  faith,"  or  some  other  equi- 
▼aleat  phrase,  which  the  penoni  who 
repeat  them  might  be  anre  to  under- 
stand. 
TROTH-FLIOHT,  a.  The  pasring  of  a 
•cdemn  *ow,  whether  of  marriage,  or 
friendabip. 

Ai  nuk  u  UT  Eu-wonch.  tiut  pnti  to 

BeTor  her  IrolkfUtU.  WM.  TiU,  i,  S. 

Also  the  person  bo  united  ; 

H*Jt  ttd  totuM,  aj  trolt-jttiffkt  end  my  Mond, 

ittfwood,  £ifl.  nw.,  G  1. 

Used    also    participially,    tor    troth- 
pUghted:  united  as  abore  mentioned. 

Aud  m  mlo  Ih"  l\^,  ™o,  he.'n  dirrrtiw, 

II  IntipKgtl  to  joor  dauftttr.         Winl.  TaU,  1. 1. 

(»I*.J55?(  to  be  r!         ^™  "™''     H^r™- 

fTEOUBLE-TOWNS.  People,  such  as 
drunkards,  who  annoy  theiohabitants 
ofatown.  TbisrarecompoundocRurs 
in  I  Would  and  Would  Not,  4to.,16l4. 

XEOUBLOUS,  a.  Troublesome,  full  of 
troubles. 

nn.  isHten,  look  to  w  n  fnwiJgu  world. 

Bt*.  ///,  ii. !. 
Tbt  trttUtut  atoni  Trt  tberewith  vaa  not  «Med. 

Mitt. fur  K «..  |>.  SSe, 

To  TROUL,  TROWL,  or  TROLL. 
To  push  about  a  vessel  in  drinking. 

Hub  doth  lbs  frwb  le  nee  the  bowlc. 

IhvBk  dovD  ■  Dnlchmin.  Uitil.  Purmiilailir,  ut  t. 

Also  to.  put  abont  the  aong,  in  a  tike 
jorial  manner  s 


3  TRU 

Ictnibejonmli  irillnm  IrmJ  tha  (■Ich 

Too  tanht  m*  bat  whOat.  Trmrat,  lii,  S. 

ir  ke  teU  Ihii  with  mtiencs,  111  IrcMl  balluli, 

a.  Jatu.  Bt  JV«»  ii  B. 
ftitk,  ipoa  thin  knr  mi  Inul  it.  efta  mj  ruUon. 

CaUrr'I  TnfkKt,  16H. 

fTROUNCHMAN.  Perhaps  for  *«M<eA. 
Slim,  an  interpreter.  Dyee,  Peele's 
Works,  ii,  201,  thinks  it  may  be  an 
error  for  tntneheon  man. 

To  TROW.  To  think,  to  truat;  longest 
used  in  the  phrase  1  trow.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Gothic. 

Tau  iia  need,  I  Inm,  to  M  mi  Irwin. 

a'm.f-M.,i,S. 

But  it  was  otherwise  used  before : 

TroH'il  thou  Ihit  o'er  I  look  npon  the  world. 

a  h™.  n.  u,  4. 
It  occnra  in  theanthoriaed  translation 
of  St.  Luke :  "  Doth  be  thank  that 
servant?  —  I  trow  not."  Cliap. 
xvii,  V.  9. 

ir  thDo  be  Tib,  u  I  fnw  iBre  thni  be. 

Gamm.  GmH^  O.  PL.  U,  II. 

And  lOTT  una  inlut  tdbi  lawfnl  ktni. 

JA>.7/,O.FL,ii,g71. 

TRUCHMAN,  French.  An  interpreter ; 
derived,  by  corruption,  from  drago- 
mon.  For  various  corruptions  of  tbe 
word  (originally  bpayovfiapot  in  bar- 
barout  Greek),  aee  Du  Cange  in  Dra- 
ffumanui.  Our  word  is  more  imnie> 
djatel;  from  the  French,  truehanan. 

And  tJta,  bj  the  tongae. 
Bn  (neliMiL  ihe  noorU  Iho  mind'i  tuh  threw. 

D   I...   ....  E„,_  -jj.  173. 


BMbij  weII  fpOkn 


The  ewlo.  thmKh  hi 

EniKlli,  ■hetherhtukiil  unl  quclliuli.oIa'iiiVEnd 
il.  &  wu  lU  dose  bj  InukiMn, 

Turei  inhU  (nrA-iHi.  wordi  do  make  ^  Ire'nihle. 
B.  Qrttni,  in  ^U^I'i  fmni..  Art.  Temru. 

In  a  quotation  from  king  James,  in 
tbe  same  work,  trunehatan  ia  printed 
for  trvehman,  which  the  worthy  editor 
of  Helicoiiia  very  unhappily  explains, 
treneher-man. 

tWherelif.  throntih  <h'  ocnn.  in  the  darkut  night, 

WhciFlif  »'ue  iior'd  wilh  IncA-aun,  piido,  and 

To  taiia  til  coram  o!  the  wnterj  cuni>. 

Dm  fiflrU.. 
itX  iFBfth  Mamull  Uklng  npoa  bin  the  ufllio  o[ 


HitSrj  i^Ffaiaiim,  ISU. 

Bui  ImlT,  and  vilhaut  thoK  pmrEr  hElpi, 
ConrerK  and  minile.  SuUi-^-t  J,h'rt.  IMS. 

TRUCKLE-BED.  A  small  bed,  made 
to  run  under  a  larger ;  quan,  trocle- 
bed,  from  trochlea,  a  low  WW.V,  cr 


^ 


castor.    It  wu  generall;  ajppropriated 
to  a  servant  or  attendant  of  some  kind. 


Uc  niu'd  the  iqiin,  in  IrMetlt  Mliif.        H,  U.  S>. 

Nor  was  it  left  off  when  the  unsavoury 
tale  of  the  Apple-pjre  vaa  written : 

Id  the  best  bed  the  equijf  mut  lie, 
Aikd  Juhn  in  Inctlt-brd,  hvil  bjr. 

See  Tbdnklb-bed.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  to  a  humble 
chaplain  and  tutor,  in  an  esquire's 
familv,  according  to  Hall,  was 

While  Lii  jaung  muiu  Leih  o'er  hii'leid. 

^In  the  universities,  the  student  slept 
in  the  truekle-bed  of  his  tutor.  See 
Warton'i  Hist,  of  Engl,  P.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  419,  ed.  1840.] 

This  bed  was  the  aUtios  of  the  kdy's 
maid,  and  of  the  page,  or  fool,  to  a 
nobleman,  or  man  of  fortune,  and  was 
drawn  out  at  night  to  the  feet  of  the 
principal  bed  : 

uf  hie  (uilini.  to  be  idniitted  both  to  ride  in  h  eucfa 
vitb  huD.  eoa  U>  lie  at  lui  tert  Tnt  on  e  tnuitt-ifd. 

Deck.  6ati  H.,  Aon. 
Well,  go  thj  wejre.  for  ee  nreet  ■  brculed  [roicHt] 
pace.  M  erer  In  >l  hii  muler'i  r«l  Is  *  Intetlr-M. 

UiUi.  Mm  Dill.,  i.  1. 

The  high  or  principal  bed  was  some- 
times termed  the  standing-bed.  Thus 
Fnlstaff  is  spoken  of  as  having 

Hit  tlajidiw-trd  end  trueitt-M. 

JlirTfir.W.,n,l. 

TRUE,  for  honest;  thus  opposinga  true 
D)an  to  a  thief. 

A  frw  BUD,  0[  ( tia«t,  ihel  nUDUi  thne  f 

Lotr-i  t  L,  i*.  8. 

The  thieiei  hai*  bonad  the  Im  men.  I  i/n>.  IF,'',  t- 

nuw.  u  1  em  >  «nr>  wHun,  hollindiit  eiiht  •hillinn 

■n  elL  Ih^^  iaiX 

We  will  not  urong  thee  io, 

ejJ.ii.o.n.u.XK. 

gM.  Then  ii  DCTcr  >  htr  wDiniiD  bai  >  Im  hce. 
M.  Ko  iluiiler.    Thi;  ileil  heuli. 

TRUGGE,  or  TRUQ;  from  tro^,  sTveus, 
Sazou.  The  dictionaries  explain  it,  a 
hod,  ora  pail;  but  it  more  commonly 
occurs  as  a  trull  or  concubine. 

■nd  hi!  Inifgc.      Gnmr?Qii^.,  Utrt.  Mil.,  >,  4M. 

And  again,   p.  406,  "the  tntjf  hia 

nistresse." 

So  Baroaby  i 

Cieepr  Hn  hr  ■hichi  micL 

AndUHMsiy^twilliwUghltnAaiL     1Hk.,'>«A^ 


It  was  used  alao  ii 


ID  a  woraeseiuc: 


Bioy  otter  to— e  keeye*  Mlt  lrwuHtraaamti'% 
ell  which  pu  ( loHt  itiBea,  Aw  the  ■naa  dai  kn 
toueds.  ffiabir'fKw.^sJWW  r^H^UL 

tt(wde*,IlBud>eaiHd  cat>lii«*  tf  t^  M» 
tiell  atmdllwi.  wbD  wen  (^pMt  wilfc  At  ■«» 
terin  in  Eubad,  bi  tlM  linw  H  kH  Rmt  M 
etght.  witaiCeBiiinbv ef  Inf  whiek  wck ef  ttea 
k'ptinthoeedue^  Ikfl4i't  Wtrlm,mt 


TRUGGING-H0U8B. 
house  of  ill  fame. 


X.  ennr'i  IlMO  jufiw  »<,  ^  Arf. 
Mite..  Tiii.  p.  401,  ed.  ruk. 

fTRULLIBUB.     See  Trilubiib. 

Wilials-  DuliaimrU,  (d.  ims,  p.  !«,■<■ 
.    Uw  hand  JtHt*. 

TRUMP.    A  game  at  carda.  eiUed  aba 

rvj'.  Even  now,  totmmpandtonf 
a  card  are,  in  the  nae  of  some  penon^ 
aynoDTmous. 

Wa  be  6et  Ml  at  Inmp.  bu.  hud  b;  tlic  ^n 
Dctelpte  prutiMd.  eien  In  Uie  h;iBt  >W miIiiiJ 


See  Rn?F.  The  game  wu  neariy  ika 
same  aa  whist;  the  modem  gaac 
being  only  improved  from  it.  It«» 
played,  asy*  Mr.  Douce,  by  two 
against  two,  and  somettmea  by  thitc 
against  three.  lUtulr.  toI.  ii,  p.  96. 
[7*0  be  put  to  one't  Inimpi,  to  be  drivea 
to  the  last  push.  A  Sgnratin 
expression  borrowed  from  playing^ 
cards.] 

tUpon  thii  elnsge  ucidnit,  ud  fhr  feuxfeeae 

gnats  ■itchiefe  to  eDnut.h< — "-  ■■  -'-     — 


tt(awIunllkEUUnalMrdtiAatii.iBdteWi* 
pulloM  fiwiHi,  thet  if  1  pleT  oat  bt  catdi  tan.  1 
llieUkieeUiBiet.    £nu'(  H(H>n^it(^  ISU,  y.  tl- 

TRUMPET.  In  our  early  theatras,  the 
Prologue  was  usually  introduced  by 
the  sound  of  a  trompet ;  which  in- 
■truRieut  seems  to  have  been  naod  in 
many  instances  where  bella  are  now 
substituted.  Themeraberaof  Qneco'a 
College,  in  Oxford,  are  still  (or  very 
lately  were)  summoned  to  dinner  by 

.  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

He  le  UuisKtal  ■  the  esBDOB  etieatent  of  tftler- 
ing  lolki,  w^eUitT  in  the  (nit  or  lUc^  wkcn  he  ■ 

""""■■ '*^i!S7S™.^m-.»_ 

Dojonnotknow  tlutliBtkepnlegneT — -^anna 
nMaoBBitedlhrinl  Biyit.  nmt  erimlm 

Freecni  iHit  toonelf  (■  U*  (tafe,  aperaltj  et ■  acw 

niej,  uilil  the  ^ukiBi  pevlata* (■  naif  Is  gin 

Ul*  tr*mfrU  Ihaccae,  Ikat  ka  la  npea  ntfal  to  iBtB. 
D«t-'*  Omt,  Ar^C^^  at.  Ren. 

TRUNCHBFICB.      The    name   of   a 
\     oeAuA  vwifit  maia,   of  which  tha 
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exploits  and  pedigree  were  probably 
known  to  the  tarf  gentry  of  biabop 
Hair^  time. 

Or  ny'tt  thott  this  nine  hone  shall  win  the  priie 

BecauM  hia  dam  was  swiftest  TruneMictt 

Or  Runcevall  his  sire.  HaWs  S»i^  ir,  8.  p.  65. 

Whether  any  memorial  of  her  is  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  Newmarket,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain. 
TRUNDLE,  JOHN.  An  obscure  printer, 
living  in  Barbican,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Nobody,"  but  whose  name  has  been 
immortalised  by  being  introduced  by 
Jonson : 

Well,  if  h«  read  this  with  paUence,  111 troll 

ballads  for  master  Jokm  Trundle  yonder,  the  rest  of 
wn  SBortalit^.  lipery  Man  in  kit  H.,  i,  S. 

Bir.  Gi£ford  mentions  that  he  pub- 
lished Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  Westward 
for  Smelts,  and  other  popular  pieces 
of  that  day.  Note  in  he. 
TRUNDLE-BED.  The  same  as 
Tkucklk-bed  ;  a  small,  low  bedstead, 
moving  on  wheels  or  castors,  which 
ran  in  under  the  principal  bed.  Ren- 
dered in  French,  "  un  petit  lit  has, 
qui  se  roule  sous  le  lit."  HowelVt 
Foeab.,  §  12. 

With  a  ebain  and  trwUU-Ui  following  at  th'  heels. 
And  will  thej  not  cry  then  the  world  runs  a-wheels. 
B.  Jon*,  Mask  qf  Fit.  of  IM.,  vi,  p.  SS. 

It  was  drawn  out  at  night,  to  the  feet 
of  the  principal  bed,  and  was  the 
customary  lodging  of  the  lady's  maid. 

If  she  kaepe  a  chamhermaid,  she  lyes  at  her  beddes 
feet.  r.  SaftonttaU,  CUr.  19. 

Make  me  thy  maiden  ehamberman. 
O  that  I  might  but  lay  my  head 
At  thy  bed*s  feet,  iUi'  inutdUhed. 

Song  in  WiVt  Ini^  p.  869. 

See  Truckle-bbd. 
TRUNDLE-TAIL.     An  animal,  gene- 
rally a  dog,  with  a  curling  tail.    A 
trundle  was   anything  round;    as  a 
wheel,  bowl,  &c.     Trendl,  Saxon. 

Hoaud  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 

Or  bob-tail  tike,  or  trundU.  tail  Itar,  iii,  6. 

And  your  dogs  are  trundU-tmlt  and  ears. 

Worn.  K.  witk  MJndn. 

Sometimes  written  trindle-tail.  See 
T.J. 
A  TRUNK.  What  is  now  commonly 
called  a  pea-shooter,  by  children.  A 
tube  through  which  peas  are  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  breath.  ''A  trunk 
to  shoot  in ;  gyringa^  tubus  ad  colli- 
mandnm,  tubulus  flata  jaculatorius." 
E.  Cole§^ 

While  he  ahot  siifnr-pliinii  at  them  oat  of « Inmk, 
which  thejwttojrfek  oik  ArtMir#I«^  lit  td.,  US. 


I  broke  and  did  away  all  my  store-house  of  tops,  fdfE% 
halls,  oat  and  oatstieks,  p<>t-cnus,  key-gnns,  tru-Jtt, 
tillers,  and  all.  M.  Bromt^  Ntw  Actbl^  iv,  1. 

The  Tiller  apparently  was  the  same 
which  this  promising  youth  elsewhere 
calls  his  Stone-bow.  See  those 
words. 

And  yet,  after  all  that,  and  for  all  I  offered  to  teaeh 
her  to  shoot  in  my  Imnk  and  my  stone-bow,  do  you 
think  she  woald  play  with  me  si  trou-madame?  no, 
nor  at  anything  else.  Ikxd.^  act  ii. 

A  shooting  trunk  is  mentioned  by  Ray, 
aud  parehment  trunks  by  Bacon ;  but 
the  latter  were  only  to  convey  sound, 
the  other  to  shoot  pellets,  but  hardly 
of  any  matter  so  heavy  as  clay, 
which  Johnson  names. 
tTRUNK-BREECHES,  or  TRUNK- 
HOSE .  Short,  wide  breeches,  reaching 
a  little  above,  or  sometimes  below  the 
knees,  stuffed  with  hair,  and  striped. 

Hear.  Yon  shall  hare  at  least 

Some  twenty  warranis  lerv'd  npon  yon  straight; 

The  irunek-kote  justices  will  try  nil  means 

To  hind  Ton  to  the  peace.  Cartwriakt't  Ordinary,  1661. 

An  ererlastiDK  bale,  hell  in  tmnk-kote.      CUapttmnd. 

Hot.  Indeed  I'll  pat  out  the  candle  when  yon  are 


here  then,  for  I  shall  never  endure  to  see  other  shapo 
of  man.    O  these  trunk  kote  are  a  comely  weanns. 

Brom^t  Nortkem  Last, 
There  on  the  walls  by  Polynotns'  hand. 
The  conquered  Mediant  in  truttk-breteket  stand. 

Dryd*n*s  Perteut. 

TRUSS,  «.  A  padded  jacket,  or  dress, 
worn  under  armour,  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  effects  of  friction. 

Puts  off  his  palmer's  weed  unto  his  trust,  which  bora 
The  stains  of  ancient  arms,  but  showd  it  had  before 
Been  cosily  cloth  of  gold. 

Drajflon,  Tolyolh.,  xii,  p.  898. 

[The  similar  part  of  a  woman's  dress.] 

f  Strophium.  Fnsda  pectoralis  tumorem  papillarum 
cohibens. . . .  Un  gorgias  A  woninn's  gorget,  or 
doublet,  her  breast  trusse  or  stomacher.  KomendiUor, 

tro  TRUSS.  To  tie  the  tagged  laces 
which  fastened  the  breeches  to  the 
doublet. 

fTRUSS-A-FAIL.     A  mime. 

How  many  qneer-rehgionsP    Clear  your  throat. 

May  a  man  hare  a  peny-worth  ?    Fouraaroatf 
Or  do  the  J  undo  leap  at  truss-e^faU  f        Cleavetand. 

fTRUSS-DOG.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
a  bandog. 

Inae.  Is  not  here  a  trus  doggt  that  dare  barke  so 
boldly  at  the  moone.    Rttmmtfnm  Pemattut,  1606 

TRUTCH  SWORD.  From  the  con- 
text,  in  the  following  passage,  it  means 
apparently  a  sort  of  sword  of  cere- 
mony displayed  at  funerals ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  term 
has  not  been  found,  except  iu  this 
humorous  description  of  a  gourmand's 
funeral : 

Instead  QlUKt%,\iftVbiim'^ms  QHvtsvkWMi^ 
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Mtmcheta  for  ttonet,  for  othen  glorious  ihieldi 
Give  nie  a  voider ;  and  above  my  heane 
For  a  trutck  tword,  my  naked  knife  ttock  op. 

B.  wttd  ¥1.  Woman  HtUer,  i,  8. 

The  whole  speech  is  highly  comic 
and  characteristic. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  seeking 
for  an  explanation  of  this  word  in 
that  abundant  treasury  of  obscure 
notices,  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  fourth 
book,  beginning  at  chapter  13,  con- 
tains an  ample  and  very  curious 
account  of  funeral  ceremonies, 
military  and  others ;  but  I  searched 
in  vain  for  trutch  9word,  This  part 
is  not  printed ;  but,  with  all  the  rest 
of  his  unpublished  MS.,  is  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  2035, 
and  several  preceding  numbers, 
t  To  TRUTINATE.     To  balance. 

Madam,  aa)  es  he,  be  pleaa'd  to  trutinate. 


fufl 


And  wisely  wei^fli  your  servants  gniceruii  voyce 

ITkiting's  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638,  p.  10. 

TUB.  The  discipline  of  sweating  in  a 
heated  tub,  for  a  considerable  time, 
accompanied  with  strict  abstinence, 
was  formerly  thought  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  taint.  In 
some  places  a  cave,  an  oven,  or  any 
other  very  close  situation,  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  but  in  England 
the  tub  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and 
is  consequently  often  alluded  to : 
and  as  beef  was  also  usually  salted 
down,  or  powdered  in  a  tub,  the  one 
process  was,  by  comic  or  satiric  writers, 
jocularly  compared  to  the  other. 

Troth,  sir,  she  haUi  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  is  her- 
•elf  in  the  tub.  Meas.for  Mfos.,  iii,  2. 

One  ten  times  cor'd  by  sweatine,  ana  the  tvb. 

City  hatch,  0.  PI.,  ix,  377. 

The  discipline  was  long  and  severe,  as 
is  further  described  in  the  same  farce : 

And  coming  to  this  cave, 


This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub, 

ths 
done 


Where  we  these  two  months  sweat,  and  idiould  have 


Another  month,  if  you  Itad  not  relieved  us.  Ibid, 

What  seems  perfectly  ridiculous,  part 
of  the  diet  of  these  penitents  was 
mutton  roasted  quite  dry;  and  usually 
neck  of  mutton : 

This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been. 

Together  with  a  rib,  cut  from  the  neck 

or  burned  mutton,  hard  hath  been  our  fare.        Ibid. 

Trust  me,  you  will  wish 
Yon  had  confess'd  and  suffer'd  me  in  time, 
W>ien  you  shall  come  to  dry-bumt  racks  of  mutton. 
The  syringe,  and  the  tub.        Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  298. 

The  proceaa  ia  evidently  alluded  to  in  I 


the  remedies  for  sin  descri 
Spenser  in  his  F.  Qa.,  B.  ! 
and  26. 
It  was  out  of  use  wbenWisemai 

Tub  and  chair  were  the  old  way  of  swei 
the  patient  swoons  in  either  of  than, 
troublesome  to  get  him  ont.        Smrgery, '. 

What  the  process  was  with  tl 
I  have  not  seen  described.     { 

NELIUS. 

TUB-FAST.  By  a  ridiculou 
of  the  press,  this  term  was 
fub-fast,  in  the  first  folio, 
subsequent  editions  of  Shak 
till  corrected  by  Warbort 
sufficiently  illustrated  the  act 
his  correction,  which  indeed 
not  of  a  doubt. 

Season  the  slaret 


For  tubs  and  baths ;  bring  down 
To  the  tub'fait  and  the  diet         Jf 

Capell,  who  was  as  sparing  c 
to  his  brother  editors,  as  they 
return  to  him,  speaks  of  this  co 
in  terms  so  absurdly  eiiignaati 
they  are  really  worth  prci 
"  The  easy  change  in  1.  17 
this],  appeared  first  in  the  ti 
dern  [Warburton],  who  is  pn 
maintaining  it;  but  his  terms, , 
explanation,  which  see,  ma 
defence  needless."  Notes  on 
of  Athens,  p.  88. 
A  barber,  in  his  practice  as  a  e 
disciplined  his  patients  with  t 
Whence  this  burlesque  allusio] 

What  ghastW  noise  is  this?  speak  Barbara 
Or  by  this  blazing  steel  thy  head  kocs  off. 
Barb.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  1  in  diet  ki 
Send  lower  down  into  tlie  care. 
And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  smoking  hot 
There  may  they  find  Uiem. 

B.andFl.rn.ofB.r 

The  patients  afterwards  tell  thi 
and  severity  of  the  discipline  tJ 
undergone,  as  above  noticed. 
fTUB.     Throw  out  a  tub/or  a 
give  a  sop  to  any  one,  a  ( 
method  of  bribing. 
Tale  of  a  tub.     It  is  general) 
posed  that  the  title  of  Swift's 
a  Tub  was  a  jest  originally  levi 
the   Puritan    pulpit.       The    ] 
however,   was   certainly  oldei 
Bale's    Comedye    concerning 
Laws,  compiled  in  1538,  In£ 
says: 


TUC 
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Te  fay  they  folloir  java  law, 
^  And  vary  not  a  thair, 

i  Which  if  a  tale  of  a  tui. 

^UCK,  «.  A  rapier,  now  usually  termed 
(    a  small  sword.     This  word  is  still  in 
^    some  degree  of  use;  and,  therefore, 
-    does  not  require  exemplifying.      It 
occurs  two  or  three  times  in  Shake- 
speare ;  and  is  there  explained  by  the 
commentators,  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
known word. 
TUCK,  FRIAR.     One  of  the  constant 
associates  of  Robin  Hood,  to  whom 
Ben  Jonson  roakea  him  chaplain  and 
steward.     See  the  dramatis  persona 
to  his  Sad  Shepherd.    He  thus  intro- 
duces himself: 

And  I  the  chaplain  here  am  left  to  he 

Steward  to-day,  and  charite  you  all  in  fee 

To  d'on  TOOT  UTeries,  see  the  bower  dreit, 

And  ilt  the  line  derieee  for  the  feaat.        Aet  1,  k.  8. 

Drayton  also  thus  celebrates  him, 
with  other  heroes  of  Robin*s  com- 
pany: 

And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  ihall  neer  be  done 
Of  Scariock,  6eoi|^  a  Green,  and  Much  the  miller*! 

•on. 
Of  T^ci,  the  iMnry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praiae  of  Bobin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 

FolgM.,  8.  xxvi.  p.  1174. 

In  the  collection  of  ballads  called 
Robin  Hood's  Garland,  there  is  no 
direct  mention  of  Friar  Tttck  ;  but  it 
has  been  thought,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  eurtdll  fryer,  of  Fountains 
Dale,  with  whom  Robin  had  a  severe 
encounter,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
oldest  of  those  songs,  was  the  identical 
Friar  Tuck  ;  as  he  is  engaged  at  the 
end  to  forsake  Fountains  Abbey,  and 
receive  clothing  and  wages  from  Robin 
Hood.  He  was  properly  a  Cistercian 
monk,  but  friar  was  the  common  term 
after  the  Reformation.  See  the  notes 
to  Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  particularly 
Note  (G). 

A  lively  and  truly  dramatic  picture  of 
Friar  Tucky  has  lately  been  given,  in 
the  delightful  novel  of  Ivanhoe.  Robin 
Hood,  the  Friar,  and  all  their  com- 
rades, are  there  perfectly  reanimated. 
Friar  TSick  figures  considerably  in 
the  two  old  plays  on  the  story  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  formerly 
attributed  to  Th.  Heywood,  but  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  production  of 
Antony  Muuday  and  Henry  Chettle. 


The  Friar  was  also  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable personage  in  the  usual 
set  of  morris  dancers.   See  Mobris. 
iTUCKER.    An  old  name  for  a  fuller. 

Fullo,  Planto. . . .  Fonlon.    A  fuller:  a  tucker. 

Nomenelator,  1686. 
To  ci^>perB,  fanlkoers,  plow-men,  haberdashers. 
To  coopers,  weavers,  scnilifins,  coblers,  trashers. 
To  hnnts-men,  gunners,  gravers,  rhethoricians. 
To  coachmen,  tuckers,  potters,  and  musicians, 
To  reapers,  spinners,  carvers,  and  surveyors. 
To  oratora,  to  carriers,  and  pnrvayors. 

Taylor^t  Worket.  1830 
The  arts  and  trades  mentioned  in  the  statute  6  Eliz. 
are  these  following,  vix.,  arrow-head  makers,  bakers, 
brewers,  butchers,  buwyers,  cappers,  clothiers,  clotl^ 
workers,  cookes,  cutlers,  curriers,  dyers,  ferrors.  felt- 
makers,  fletcbers,  fullers,  glovers,  hat-makers,  hosiers, 
millers,  pewterers,  sadlers,  sheere-men,  shoo-makcrs, 
smiths,  spurriers,  taylers,  tanners,  tuckers,  turners, 
and  woollen  cloth  weavers. 

DaltoMTs  Countref  Justice,  1630. 

TUCKET,  8.  A  particular  set  of  notes 
on  the  trumpet,  used  as  a  signal  for 
a  march.  See  Grose's  Military  Antiq., 
vol.  ii,  p.  255.  From  toccata,  Italian, 
which  Florio  defines,  "  A  prseludium 
that  cunning  musitions  use  to  play  as 
it  were  voluntary,  before  any  set 
lesson."  Shakespeare,  more  parti- 
cularly to  mark  it  as  a  regular  signal, 
calls  it  the  tucket-sonanee. 

Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-somance,  and  the  note  to  mount 

Hen.  r,  iv,  9. 

So,  in  another  old  play  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  we  have  "  2  tuckets,  by  two 
several  trumpets."  It  has  been, 
however,  occasionally  confounded 
with  the  trumpet  itself.  T.  Heywood 
also  used  the  word  Sonance,  q.  v. 

tTUCKNER.  A  sort  of  fishing-boat 
formerly  used  by  the  English  fisher- 
men on  the  sea-coast.  They  were 
"  used  between  Februarye  and  Aprill 
to  goe  to  sea  uppon  the  coaste  for 
playce,  of  the  burden  of  three  ton  or 
thereaboute.*'     MS,  dated  1580. 

fTUFF.     A  turban. 

Tiara,  a  Turkish  tuffe,  such  as  the  Turkes  weare  at 
tliis  day  on  their  head.  Nomeuclntor,  1585. 

Antoninus  being  brought  to  the  king  where  bee 
wintered,  was  gladly  received,  and  gnced  with  the 
promotion  to  wcare  a  tuffe  or  turbant  (which  honour 
they  ei\joy  that  be  allowed  to  sit  at  the  kin^  boord, 
atia  who  for  good  desert  among  the  Persians  may 
open  their  mouthes  in  solemne  assemblies,  to  per- 
suade and  deliver  their  minds). 

Jwtmianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

fTUFF.     A  sort  of  stuff. 

The  mercer  in  his  hat  did  weare  some  tiiffe. 

Or  shred  of  silke,  or  gold,  his  traJinj^  stutfe; 

Drapers  a  piece  of  list,  weavers  a  qntll, 

Or  shuttle,  and  the  millers  wore  a  mill. 

And  as  men  sundry  callings  did  apply, 

So  they  wore  emblemes  to  be  knowne  thereby. 

Ta^\oi^%WoTWA'®S^* 
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frUFF.     For  tuft. 

And  miih  an  iiittrament  Kke  one  of  our  immn,  they 
take  the  t*ff4  and  put  lire  to  them,  and  when  the 
llniiiu  ooniee  to  the  berriee  they  melt,  aad  diasoWe 
into  an  aiun  liquor.  HuwtWi  nmUUw  Lttten,  16M). 

TUFT-MOCKADO.  A  mixed  stuflf, 
niADufactured  in  imitation  of  tufted 
taffeta,  or  velvet. 

To  these  I  might  wedge  in  Cornelina  the  Brabantine, 
who  waa  fekmiouitly  fuspected  for  penning  a  dis- 
ooone  of  tuft-mockadot. 

Hash's  LenUn  Stt^,  SarL  Misc.,  ri,  1S9. 

Which  mock  discourse  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  by  N.  W.  pre- 
fixed to  S.  Daniell's  translation  of  P. 
Jovius.  Among  a  set  of  looms  ex- 
hibited at  Norwich  on  a  festival  occa- 
sion, the  fourth  was  that  "  for  weav- 
ing of  tuft  mockado."  Ibid,,  p.  154  n. 
TUtT-TAFFETA.  A  sort  of  silk.  I 
presume  it  was  grown  old  fashioued, 
when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  comedy 
of  the  Coxcomb  was  written,  since  an 
old  superannuated  justice  is  meta- 
phorically so  called : 

What  a  misery  it  is 
To  hare  an  urgent  buviness  wait  the  Justice 
Of  such  an  old  Ivff-taffrla,  that  kuoa's  not, 
Nor  can  be  bmuKlit  to  understand,  be.     Act  ▼,  ic.  1. 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was.  and  it  had  been 
Vflret ;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
T^ff-taffeta.  D^uu,  apnd  Jolinson. 

fTUG-MUTTON.  A  Mutton-monqee, 
q.  V. 

ror  though  he  be  chaste  of  his  body,  yet  his  minde  is 
onely  upon  flesh,  he  is  the  onely  tngmutUm,  or  mutton- 
monger,  betwixt  Dover  and  Dunbarr. 

Ttnlof's  Workei,  1630. 

tTULIPANT. 

Hyd.  There's  not  a  woman  left,  man }  sU  are  ranish'd. 
And  fled  upon  the  sudden. 
Mas.  What?  I  hope 

They  have  not  chan^'d  their  sex  all  in  a  minute? 
They  are  not  leap'd  into  rough  chins,  and  tulifMHfs. 

CmrtwrigkVs  Royal  Slate,  1651. 

TUMBLER,  s.  A  sporting  dog,  a  kind 
of  greyhound ;  canis  vertafftu. 

As  I  have  scene 
A  nimble  tnmhUr  on  a  bnrrow'd  grecne, 
Bend  cleane  awry  his  course,  vet  give  a  checks 
And  throw  himself  upon  a  rabbet's  necke. 

Brotnte,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iv,  p.  ISO. 
Away,  setter,  awav.  Yet  stay,  my  little  tumbler,  this 
old  lx>y  shall  supply  now.        B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

The  tumbler  is  thus  defined  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion: 

The  word  tumhltr  undoubtedly  had  its  derivation 
from  the  French  word  tnmhUr  [tomber]  which  signiAes 
to  tumble ;  to  which  the  Latine  name  agrees,  verieyws, 
from  prrtere,  to  turn ;  and  so  they  do:  for  in  hunting 
they  turn  and  tumble,  windinc  their  bodies  about 
circularly,  and  then  fleroely  ana  violently  venturing 
on  the  beast,  do  suddeuly  gnpe  it.  Page  84,8vo,  1697. 
fVertagus,  MartUl.  Canis  qui  sua  snonte  exit, 
donianqiM  prmlam  itpQCtat.  ChiflAOsLaeaa  nature 
dMflM.    AfiiMMir.  M 


trUMBREL.     1.  A  aoit  of  boD 

unfit  for  sailing. 

Jacfmes.  TbttoaAni, 
When  she  had  gi4  her  ballaat. 
Either  she  trows  a  tmitkrd. 
Not  wOTth  the  doth  she  wean,  onpcnciB 
Than  all  the  fame  of  his  poeteri^ 
Can  stop  again. 

2.  A  sort  of  cart. 

In  the  Uke  nature,  a  bawd  ia  tba  mtA 
common-wealth,  and  the  mosr  wholesome  or 
wheelebaiTOW  or  tnwtkreU,  for  the  cioae  o 
of  mans  laxurioas  nsitinesie  and  aordid  b« 

Tk^hr'sWa 

3.  An  implement  for  punis 
apparently  almost  the  tami 
cucking-stool.  At  a  court 
manor  of  Edgeware,  anno  15 
inhabitants  were  presented  I 
having  a  tumbrel  and  cuddn 
See  Lysons's  Enyir.  of  London 

244. 

f  need  were,  I  eould  tell  him  of  aaotber,  ^ 


S; 


my  letter  whollv  written  agminat 
tumbrel,  though  tliere  be  aome  oilier  thmi 
in  to  disguise  the  business;  and  aaaay 
stories  I  could  tell  yon 

Baebmr^s  Obtts  9mtiom»,  i 

t^oTUN  UP.      To  put  in  a 

barrel. 

The  harvest  in  a  cockleshell  is  put. 
And  the  whole  vintage  tunm*d  up  iu  a  ail 

Cartwrigbi's  I 

fTUNBELLIED.  Very  cor 
having  a  belly  like  a  barrel. 

Some  drunken  hymn  I  warrant  yon  town 
the  praise  of  their  great  huge,  rowJing,  /m 
Bacchus  as  they  call  him. 

Cartwrigbfs  RtfoB  < 
7%w.  Every  iocky  will  do  as  moch,  to  win 
but  I  must  nave  no  morning  dranshts, 
that  keep  off  dinner  till  three  a  dock,  do 
rogues,  that  fright  ehair-mea  frooi  the  boi 

Ssdlry's  BdU 

A  TUP.  A  ram.  "Aries." 
Scotch.  See  Jamieson.  It 
common  name  for  a  ram  in  Si 
and  in  the  north  of  England, 
ing  Shakespeare's  county,  W 
shire.  It  is  introduced  as  a  ti 
or  three  times,  in  Othello.  \ 
the  respectable  testimony  4 
Bobbin  for  the  use  of  the  1 
Lancashire. 

TURBOLT,  for  turbot,  occurs  in  i 
epigram  in  Witts  RecreatioD 
bably  so  changed  for  the  1 
quibbling  on  a  man's  name. 

frURK.     A  term  for  a  sword. 

That  he  forthwith  unsheathd  hia  traaty  tm 

Cald  forth  that  blood  which  in  his  veines  c 

Hist4)ns  pfAlHma  mud  BaUama,  K 

tTURK-A-T£NP£NCB.     A  ( 
A     ^xi\Am^t«  ^hich  occurs  in  I 
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SatiromMtix,  1602.  The  ''tenpenny 
'  inBdel"  is  a  term  applied  to  the  Turk 
:  in  the  play  of  Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
f  Perhaps  it  may  have  some  coDnection 
^  with  the  preceding  word — "a  ten- 
.    penny  twonl,"  t.  e.,  a  poor  tool. 

llMia  ■hew'rt  horn  wel  thoa  letst  thy  witi  to  work, 

Ib  tickling  of  a  mitbeleeTinK  Turke : 

He  eall'd  thee  Giaor,  bnt  thou  »>  well  didtt  aniwer 

fBein^  hot  and  fierie,  like  to  crabbed  Cnncer) 

That  if  he  had  a  Tmrke  often  fence  bin, 

Hmnl  loLdfi  him  plaina  the  errora  he  was  in. 

Taylor's  Worku,  1«S0. 

rURLYGOOD.  Seemingly  a  name  for 
the  sort  of  beggar  described  in  the 
preceding  line^,  which  Shakespeare 
calU  a  bedlam- begger  : 

Stmietiniea  with  Innatic  bana,  sometimea  with  prayera, 
laforce  their  charity.    Poor  Turljfgood^  poor  Tool 

iMVt  ii,  8. 

I  eannot  persuade  myself  that  this 
wordy  however  similar  in  meaning, 
has  any  real  connection  with  turlupin, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  War- 
burton  and  Douce.  It  seems  to  be 
mn  original  English  term,  being  too 
remote  in  form  from  the  other,  to  be 
a  corruption  from  it. 

TURMOIL,  both  noun  and  verb,  though 
but  little  used,  can  scarcely  be  called 
obsolete.  They  are  sufficiently  ex« 
emplified  by  Johnson. 

fTURN.  To  turn  taU,  means  here  to 
change  sides. 

Hofw  brittle,  flcUe,  warering.  fUae,  and  fraile, 
like  to  a  wethefeocke,  atdl  turning  taiU. 

FatqmU  Night  Caf,  ItflS. 

To  turn  tippet ^  to  recant. 

No  donbt  he  would  not  onely  lume  ki»  tippet,  recant 
hia  hereticall  opinion,  and  perawade  othera  to  honor 
beaatia.  Qreen^t  Morcndo,  1687. 

TURN-BROACH.  A  turnspit;  toume- 
broehe,  French. 

II  aa  not  a  deputy  married  hia  eook-mald  f 
An  alderman  a  widow,  one  that  waa  her  tum-hroack  f 
B.  ^  Fl.  WiteU  $e9.  Weap.,  act  iii. 

TURNBULL-STREET,  now,  and  in- 
deed originally,  TummiU-etreety  near 
Clerkenwell,  only  corrupted  into 
TnmbuU.  Anciently  the  resort  of 
hullies,  rogues,  and  other  dissolute 
persons.  Sometimes  further  cor- 
rupted to  Tumbal-etreet. 

Tbu  same  atarr'd  Justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prato 
to  me  of  the  wildneaa  of  his  youth,  and  iiie  feata  he 
hath  done  about  TnmkuU^trMt.  8  Hen.  IF,  iii.  3. 
Such  dismal  driiUdng,  swearing,  and  whoring,  *t  hut 
almost  Bude  me  mad:  wehaTe  ml  liVd  in  a  continual 
TmmMiintt.  B.  i' Fl  Seontf.  Uig,  vA  ia. 

Sir,  get  yon  goncL 
Ton  nraggering,  cheating,  fuminU-etreet  rogue  I 

^^  BamJliey,0.?l,r,4Ai. 

tTUBgn  proffered  and  easie  to  come  br,  diminish 
iinfeputaiioD  and  prieet  for  now  ftall  of 


pangs  and  dotage  is  a  wayUng  lover,  for  it  may  bet 
some  browne  Bessie  f  But  let  a  beautie  fdl  a  weep- 
ing, orerpreased  with  the  sicke  paasioii,  she  savours 
in  our  thoughts  something  TtamMl. 

Bone^t  Polyionm,  1631. 

fTURNEY.  A  tournament.  See  Tour- 
ney. 

Alwayea  taking  hecde  that  those  plaTes  be  not  hurt- 
full  or  pemitious,  and  that  it  be  not  dangerous,  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  beholders,  as  are  the  turnegs, 
and  such  like,  he.,  such  kinde  of  plaves  are  forbidden. 
Nortkbrooke  against  Didng,  1S77> 

tTURN-MERICK.     Turmeric. 

Is  a  yellow  simple,  of  strong  savour,  to  be  bought  at 
the  ^pothecariea. 

Markkam'i  Ckmp  mU  Good  Huibemdrf,  1678. 

fTo  TURNOVER.  To  make  over  an  ap. 
prentice  from  one  master  to  another. 

The  chamberlain  of  London  attends  usually  every 
forenoon  to  inroll  and  turn-over  apprentices,  to  rwu- 
late  differences 'twixt  servnnts  and  masters,  and  lo 
make  free  those  that  have  duly  served  their  tiniPA 

LupUm*t  Tkousamd  NoteMes  TkiMut. 

fTURN-PEG. 

He  hath  such  subtle  turns  and  nooka» 
Such  turn-pegs,  maxea,  tenter-hooks  i 
A  trap-door  here,  and  there  a  vault, 
Should  you  go*  in,  yoald  sure  be  caught 

mtts  Raermikmt,  1654. 

TURN-PIKE,  originally  meant  what  is 
now  called  a  turnstile  ;  that  is,  a  post, 
with  a  moveable  cross  fixed  at  the  top, 
to  turn  as  the  passenger  went  through. 


groove  upon  my  axle  like  a  turn-pike  ; 

ly  ftice  to  the 
Straight  one  of  them.   B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  1. 


Tit  my  ftice  to  Uie  pioties,  and  become 


They  seem  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  fortifications,  the  points  being  made 
sharp  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
horses ;  they  were,  therefore,  pikei  to 
turn  back  the  assailants  : 

Love  storms  hie  lius,  and  takes  the  fortresse  in, 
for  all  the  btistku  inm-pikes  of  his  chin. 

F.  Beemm.  AniiplaUm, 

TURQUOISE,  or  TURKOISE,  *.  A 
stone  formerly  considered  as  a  gem, 
but  now  known  to  consist  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  colour- 
ing materials.  Among  other  fancies 
respecting  its  properties,  it  was  fabled 
to  have  that  of  looking  pale  or  bright, 
as  the  wearer  was  well  or  ill  in  health. 

As  a  compassionate  turcoyse,  which  doth  teU, 
By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  welL 

Donns,  Jnatomie  qftke  World,  an  Elegy,  1.  84S. 

So  Ben  Jonson : 

And  true  as  turkcise  in  the  dear  lord's  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.  Sejanus,  i,  1. 

fTURVES.     The  usual  plural  of  turf. 

Litle  cabbins  or  cottages  of  turwes,  straws,  leaves,  ke, 
I  NomsndHator, 

fTUTELE.     Guardianship. 

For  he  was  to  have  the  tutele  and  ward  <rf  his  children, 
that  they  were  to  marrv  with  one  of  the  Austrian 
family  recommended  bv  Spain,  and  in  default  of  iHiie, 
and  in  case  Albertus  should  survive  the  Infnnta,  lie 
should  be  but  governor  only. 
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fTUTS.  An  expression  of  contempt. 
To  make  tuts /or,  to  make  light  of. 

O  hard  hearti  that  we  liare,  which  make  tuts  for  tin. 

Bradford,  Serm.  oh  BeptntoHce. 

TUTTLE,  THE  MAZE  IN ;  that  is,  the 
maze  in  Tothill  Fields.  Of  these 
fields,  let  me  speak  with  the  respect 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Dictionary,  paid  to  Gruh-street. 
They  were  the  Gymnasium  of  my 
youth;-  hut  whereabouts  the  maze 
was  once  situated,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  It  was  probably  a 
garden  for  public  resort,  in  that  rural 
situation ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  an 
unfrequented  spot  was  used,  as  more 
lately  the  field  at  the  back  of  Monta- 
gue house  (now  the  British  Museum), 
as  a  place  of  appointment  for  duel- 
lists. 

Sp.  And  I  will  meet  thee  in  the  field  ai  fairly 
As  th«  heat  gcntlt* man  that  wears  a  sword. 
5.  I  accept  it.    The  meeting  place? 
1^.  Beyond  tks  mate  in  Tuttfe. 

Oreene't  Tu  Qwque,  0.  PL,  tU.  68. 

These  fields  were  anciently  in  high 
estimation.  In  1256,  John  Mansel, 
a  priest  and  king's  counsel,  gave  a 
great  entertainment  to  the  king 
(Henry  III),  queen,  nobles,  and 
others,  at  his  house  in  Tothill ;  but 
of  this  great  mansion,  all  traces  have 
been  long  obliterated.  Some  years 
before,  the  same  king  bad  ordered  an 
annual  fair  of  fifteen  days  to  be  there 
held.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  long  observed.  See  the  His- 
tories of  London. 
fTUZZYMUZZY.     A  nosegay. 

Un  boaqnet.    A  garland  of  flowers :  a  nosegay :  a 
tuexiemutae:  a  sweete  posie.  Nomenclator. 

TWANGLING,  a.  A  ridiculous  deri- 
vative  from  twang ;  noisy,  jingling. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twam/Ung  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices. 

Temp.,  iii,  2. 

Hortensio,  personating  a  musician,  is 
called  by  the  petulant  Katharine, 
"rascal  fidler,  twangling  Jack." 
Tam.  ofShr.,  ii,  1. 
A  TWEAKE,  «.  A  jocular  term,  equi- 
valent  to  punk. 

Where  now  I'm  more  perplext  than  can  be  tdd, 
If  my  tweaie  squeeze  nom  me  a  peece  of  gold ; 
For  to  my  lure  she  is  so  kindely  brought, 

that  she  for  nought  should  ptay  the  nought. 
Homat  ekoft,  Fkrm.  to  Fvetrf,  pTuO.  , 


Ilook'd 


It  is  very  common  in  that  an 
not  much  used  by  otliers 
affords  an  additional  presun 
it  were  wanted,  that  Barnab] 
rary  has  been  rightly  asaigne 
For  at  Wetherby  he  meets  a  p 
whom  he  calls  ''an  apt  on 
tweake  unto  a  captain  ;**  i 
expresses  in  Latin  by 

Clari  ducis  meretricem. 

It  occurs  again  afterwards. 
TWEER.     See  Twirb. 
tTWEESE. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Yacandary  the  post, 
bever  and  tweesee  jou  writ  for:  berer-hi 
dearer  of  late,  because  the  Jeanita  hare  g 
poly  of  them  from  the  king. 

HoweWt  FawdUmr  J 

TWELVE-PENNY  ROOM.  ' 
box  in  the  theatre  in  Decke 
and  apparently  the  stage-b 
Room. 

When,  at  a  new  phiy,  you  take  up  the 
room,  next  the  sti^.  QtiTt  Horn. 

He  afterwards  speaks  of  it  x 
name  of 

The  lord's  room,  which  is  now  but  tlie  ita 

TWELVE-SCORE.     A  commo 
for  a  shot  in  archery,  and 
measure  often  alluded  to ;  t 
yards,  which  is  implied,  beii 
rally  omitted. 

I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of 
know  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  tweUt 

\l 
And  made  the  genera]  voice  to  Mho  your 
That  look'd  for  salutations  twehte-eeore  ol 

B.  Jon$.  Sefmnmt,  \ 

Drayton  attributes  to  Robin  fi 
his  men  the  power  of  shooti 
score;  but  that  is  hardly  ere 

At  marks  full  fort^  scort,  they  us'd  tojpri 

FotfoU.,  S.  I 

See  Score. 
fTWIBILL.     See  Twybill. 
tIbTWICH.     To  snatch,  or  a 

The  ducall  nllowes  there  I  heard  you  sa 
Whicli  twiek  him  up  when  he  offends  the 

Coryat'sCru 

tTWICH,  *.     Tweezers. 

Take  therefore  a  twlck  of  silrer,  and  then 

subtilly  the  ungle  firom  tiie  tunicle,  proee 

lachrimall  where  it  grew,  and  there  cut  ii 

BarroMffk*9  Mttkod  ^Pi 

TWIGGEN.  Covered  with  twig 
of,  or  encompassed  with  wick 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  tviggm  bottle. 

The  sides  and  rim  sew'd  together,  after  th 
twigffen  work.  firw,  apt 

fTWlGGER.    Awenchcr. 
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No*.  Benedidte,  her  motber  taid ; 

And  iiaat  tlioa  beene  already  lach  a  twigatr. 

PatqmPi  Night  Cmp,  161S. 

To  T WIGHT,  for  to  twitch,  or  bind. 
Baldwin,  describing  a  genuine  poet, 
and  comparing  him  to  a  Pegasus, 
says: 

No  bit  nor  rem  his  tender  Jawes  may  twipJU; 
He  must  be  annde  with  ttrtfii^tii  of  wit  aud  sprite, 
.     To  dash  the  rocks,  darkf  causes  and  obscure. 
Till  he  atiaine  the  spnugs  of  truth  most  pure. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  4«0. 

Spenser  puts  it  for  to  twit,  or  re- 
proach: 

And  evermore  she  did  him  sbarpely  ttrigktt 

For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had  firroelj  plight. 

TWILLED.  I  find  no  proposed  ex- 
planation of  this  word.  In  weaving, 
a  stu£f  or  silk  is  said  to  be  tmlled, 
when  the  woof  is  twisted  obliquely 
with  the  warp,  instead  of  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  may 
mean,  therefore,  in  the  following 
passage,  much  the  same  as  twisted, 
that  is,  matted  and  interwoven : 

Thy  banks  with  pionitd  and  twilUdhTixoM, 

Wmeh  ^angy  April  at  thy  hctt  betcima. 

Temp.,  ir,  1. 

frWINDLB-PIPPIN. 

I  dream'd  my  hnsband,  when  he  came  flnt  a  woing, 
came  ith'  liknes  of  a  iLentisb  twhutU-fifpeH. 
Sampson't  Vow  BruUter,  ISM. 

frWINES.     Embraces. 

jtbr.  OjpcB  the  door,  I  must  and  will  hare  entrance 
Unto  tne  prince  my  brother ;  aa  yon  love 
Your  life  and  aafe^  and  that  ladies  honor. 
Whom  yoo  are  lodg*d  in  amorona  twiuu  with,  do  not 
Deny  me  entrance  to  yoxL 

Ckapwum's  Bevengefor  Honour,  16Si. 

TWINK,  9.  The  wink,  or  sudden  mo- 
tion of  an  eye,  or  eyelid.  Twinkling 
18  now  substituted  for  it. 

That  in  a  twmk  ihe  won  me  to  her  lore. 

21m.  8kr^  U,  1. 
Of  him,  a  pereleia  prinee, 
Sonne  to  a  kiuf,  and  in  the  flower  of  vonth, 
£T«n  with  a  twinke,  a  senselesse  stooce  I  saw. 

Ferrt*  jr  Forres,  O.  PI.,  i,  148. 
4  Some  tnme  the  whites  op,  some  looke  to  the  foote, 
Some  wiuke,  some  hnnke,  some  bhnke,  some  stare  aa 
(kst.  La$i^$  Tom  Tel-Trotkt  Meuage,  1600. 

\To  TWINK.   To  twitter,  as  a  swallow. 

Aa  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing 
With  no  continued  song,  hut,  pausing  still, 
Tmimka  out  her  scatterra  voice  in  accents  shrill. 

Ckapm.,  OJyti.,  xxi. 

To  TWIRE,  or  TWEER,  sometimes 
means  to  peep  out.  In  Ben  Jonson, 
maids  are  said  to  twire,  when  they 
peep  through  their  fingers,  thinking 
not  to  be  observed.  In  one  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  it  is  applied  to  the 
stars: 

So  flatter  I  the  iwart>coaiplexiond  night ; 
When  ^arkling  itan  lis«r«  aot,thon  gildak  the  eren. 

8h.  8mm.,  88. 


I  nw  the  wench  that  tmi'd  and  twinkled  at  thee 
The  other  day.  B.jrFi.  Woman  Fleeu'd,  iv,  1. 

In  older  authors,  to  twire  sometimes 
means  to  sing ;  and  to  this  twire-pipe 
seems  to  allude,  in  Beaumont  aud 
Fletcher's  Mons.  Thomas,  iii,  1. 
Here  we  find  it  tweer  : 

In  good  sadness,  I  would  have  sworn  I  had  leen 
Mellida  e\t'ii  now;  for  1  shw  a  thing  stir  under  a 
hed};e,  and  I  peep'd,  and  I  spied  a  thing,  an^  I  peer'd 
and  I  tveer'd  underneath. 

Mareton's  Jntomo  4"  Mellida,  act  it. 

Mr.  Todd  accuses  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens, 
and  Mason,  of  mistaking  the  sense  of 
twire,  in  a  passage  of  Chaucer's 
Boethius,  when  they  explain  it,  '*  to 
sing,  or  murmur  with  a  gentle  sound." 
But  they  were  surely  right.  The 
Latin  original  is, 

Silvas  tantum  monta  requirit, 
Silvas  duld  voce  snsurrat. 

Chaucer's  translation : 

She  seeketh  on  morning  [mourning]  onelythewoode. 
And  tviretk,  desiring  the  wuode  with  her  sweeta 
voice. 

Where  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  twireth  answers  to  susurrat, 
1  cannot  exactly  make  out  what  is 
intended  by  twyring  in  the  following 
lines : 

Who  [the  sunl  with  a  fervent  eye  looka  throogh  the 

twyring  gladea, 
And  his  dispersed  rays  ooromizeth  with  the  shades. 

Druvt.  Polyolb.,  xm,  p.  918. 

It  seems  to  be  used  for  peeping,  in 
the  sense  of  ''through  which  one 
peeps.'*  Properly  it  is  the  sun  that 
twires,  or  peeps,  through  the  glades. 

fTo  TWIRE.  To  simper.  According 
to  Garrick,  Steele  used  the  word  in 
this  sense  in  the  Conscious  Lovers. 
See  Waldron's  notes  to  the  Sad 
Shepherd,  p.  129. 

TWISSEL,  s.  A  double  fruit,  or  two 
of  a  sort  growing  together. 

As  from  a  tree  we  sundry  times  espy 
A  ttciuel  grow  by  nature's  subtle  might. 

And,  being  two,  for  cause  they  grow  so  nigh. 
For  one  are  ta'en  and  so  appear  in  sight. 

Turbertile,  in  EngUsk  Foett,  ii,  690,  a. 

fTWIST.     The  fourchure. 

Srphon  makes  play,  J  hove  calcht  him  "bj  the  twi$t, 
eaves  him  aloft,  and  in  his  amies  he  brings  him 
To  a  high  rocke,  and  in  the  aea  he  flings  liim. 

Hegwood^a  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

The  TWISTED  TREE,  or  WITH, 
brought  in,  the  week  before  Easter, 
was  the  usual  substitute  for  palm 
branches,  borne  on  Palm  Sunday,  and 
used  to  decorate  churches  and  houses. 
It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Stowe : 
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In  tlie  weeke  hdan  Etiter  hid  jm  gnit  riiewei 
BMide  for  the  fetching  in  of  a  tmtted  trte,  or  with,  aa 
they  tenned  it,  ofat  of  the  woodet  into  the  king's 
hooM,  and  the  like  into  every  man'a  home  of  honor 
or  worship.  Stotp^s  London,  p.  78. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  or  branches 
of  the  common  with,  or  withy,  a 
species  of  willow,  which  blossoms 
usually  about  that  time,  before  the 
leaves  come  out ;  it  was  called  palm, 
on  the  same  occasion,  within  my 
memory,  and  doubtless  is  so  still,  in 
some  places.  The  withy  is  the  first 
of  its  genus  spoken  of  by  Evelyn, 
Svlva,  Chap.  zx. 

I'he  bloeeoms  [of  willow]  oome  forth  before  any  leaves 


appear,  and  are  in  their  moat  flourishing  estate  usoally 
before  Easter;  divers  gathering  them  to  deck  up 
their  houses  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  therefore  tlie  said 


Easter;  divers  gathering  them  to  deck  ui 

lOuses  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  therefore  Uie  sale 

(lowers  are  called  palmu.  Coles.  Jdam  in  Eden. 

The  species  of  willow  are  so  numerous, 
that  which  kind  is  our  withy  may  not 
be  easily  ascertained;  but  Gerard 
reckons  the  com$non  withy  to  be  the 
Salix  perticalis,  a  large  species. 
Herbal,  p.  1392. 
TWITCHE-BOX,  s.  A  corruption  of 
touch-box,  the  box  of  tinder  at  which 
the  match  was  lighted,  in  the  use  of 
the  match-lock  gun. 

I  sayde  so,  indeede  he  is  but  a  tame  rufflan, 

That  can  swere  by  his  flaske  and  twiehe-ios,  and 

God's  precious  lady, 
And  yet  wul  be  beaten  with  a  faggot  stick. 

Damon  /•  Fiihitu,  O.  Fl.,  i,  SIS. 

TWITTER-LIGHT,  *.  Twilight ;  so 
used  in  the  following  instance,  but  I 
know  no  other : 

Then  cast  she  up 
Her  prettv  eye,  and  wink'd ;  the  word  methonght 

wastnen, 
"Come  not  'tUl  tmUer-lighl." 

MiddleUm's  More  Diss.,  iii,  1 ;  Jne.  Dr.,  iv,  871. 

tTWITTLE-TWAT.  A  chatterer;  one 
who  talks  nonsense. 

Next  come  those  idle  Mttle-tirats, 
Which  calls  me  many  God-knows-whats. 

Sump  Songs. 

TWO  FACES  IN  A  HOOD.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  of  duplicity.  Allud- 
ing to  this,  Mowbray  says  of  Heury 
Bolinebroke, 

Whererare  to  me,  two-faced  in  one  hood. 
Am  touching  this,  he  f^y  brake  his  mind. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  990. 

It  was  also  a  name  for  some  flower,  1 
forget  what.  The  viola  tricolor,  or 
heart's-ease,  was  called  three  faces  in 
a  hood.  See  Gerard,  p.  855. 
TWO  FOOLS,  TWO  KNAVES,  &c., 
were  used  for  doubly  foolish,  knavish, 
&c. 


I  Ui  twjMt,!  knoir, 
Vorlovinc,  and  Cor  myiof  lo 
In  wuniog  poetry. 

Dmne,  voL  iL  p.  16 
I  am  bat  a  fool,  look  yoa;  and  yet  I  have 
think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave ;  bn 
<me,  if  he  be  bat  one  knn§.       Two  OemL 

L  varlet  died  in  graioa. 
Ton  lose  money  by  him,  if  yoo  sell  him.  tat  < 
For  he icrwv/or  foMmM.  Dam.  i- fitk^Q. 

I  grieve  to  And 
Toa  an  a  fool,  aid  an  old  fool,  and  the^s  i 

TWO -HAND,  or  TWO^^LA 
SWORD.  A  sword  wielde< 
both  hands.  Such  swords  a 
exhibited,  among  ancient  ai 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  elsi 
but  they  ha?e  been  long  oat  o 

Como— with  thy  two-hand  sword.  %  Em 
Should  cast  a  speare  on  foot,  with  a  tar| 
arme,  and  after  to  fight  with  a  two-hand  m 

fTWOPENNY-WARD.  A  divisi 
prison  formerly  so  called. 

TWYBILL,  or  TWIBILL.     A 
axe ;  bipennis,  or  an  halbert. 

She  leam'd  the  churlish  axe,  and  twjfhiU  tc 
To  steel  the  coulter's  edge,  and  ahvp  the 
share.  Drmift.  Po^foA.,  zvi 
f  A  twjfiiU,mhich  is  a  tode  wherewith  carpet 
mortaises.  If§ 
tTwill  make  a  good  ship-andiar  when  he  1 
It  is  his  gimlet,  and  his  twihill  axe. 
WitURtermi 

fTWYTTY-TWATTY.  Seems  t 
been  the  name  of  a  tune. 

8.  Rod.  peg.  And  I  my  old  maister  air 
fiddlers  plsy.  lie  reward  you,  fayth  1  w 
pag.  Good  fayth,  this  pleaseth  my  swee 
admirably :  cannot  you  play  twytty-iwattg, 
'   be  at  her,  to  be  at  her?    f%e  Retmme  from 

tTWYVEL.     A  flail.    It  is  still 
this  8en»e  in  Northamptonshir 

But  if,  in  this  raign,  a  halberdly  traia 

Or  a  constable  chnnce  to  revel. 

And  would  with  his  twj/ods  malidoasly  iw 

The  LoantGaw\ 

fTY-ALL.  Some  part  of  the  nuu 
of  the  church-bell. 

The  great  belles  clapper  was  ftJlen  downa, 
was  broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could  n 
into  the  tonne.  Xc/iaMr* 

TYBURN  TIPPET.  A  halter ;  a 
to  the  executions  formerly  per 
at  Tyburn. 

Of  malecontents  of  vaine  or  doting  wits 

Who  posting  are  with  Tihome  tippets  goi 
To  be  cauonized  as  saints  befits. 

Legend  of  M.  Q.  ofSeoi 
There  lacks  a  fborth  thmg  to  niake  w 
[sre  Messx].  which,  so  God  help  ae,  if  iw 
should  be  hamgum  ttuun,  a  Tghnme  tippit  to 
him.  Latimer,  Oarm, 

tThe  bishop  of  Rome  sent  him  a  caruaallea 
should  have  had  a  lUnme  tippet,  ^  halfepei 
and  all  such  proud  prelatee.  Latimer', 

[^libum-tiffTiny  is  used  in  th 
sense.] 

t  Another  closely  picking  lockea, 
Never  regardintf  hang-man's  tmn. 
Till  Tgbmme-tiffan]f  he  wcare. 

Mowlmnds,  Tmsv  ^fll 
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Sb  TTB.  There  would  be  no  occaBion 
to  introduce  this  word,  but  on  account 
of  the  attempts  made  to  introduce 
tythe  for  it,  in  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare,  where  Wolsey  is 
characterised : 

He  wai  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one  who,  by  snggrtstion, 
Ifd  aU  the  kiogdom.  Htn.  VIII,  iT,  3. 

Dr.  Farmer,  who  yet  prefers  tyth^d, 
has  shown  that  this  character  is 
almost  verbally  transferred  from 
Holinshed : 

This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  stomach,  for  he  compted 
Umaelf  equal  with  princes,  and  by  craftie  suggestion 
nt  into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure. 

f^*de  is  the  reading  of  the  first  and 
second  folio  of  Shakespeare,  nor  is 
there  any  sufficient  reason  for  alter- 
ing it.  Ty*df  or  tied  the  kingdom, 
held  it  in  bonds,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  "innumerable  treasure." 
A  very  long  and  wordy  article  in  the 
Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vii,  p.  1 — 7, 
throws  no  real  light  on  the  subject ; 
and  two  lines  there  quoted,  to  show 
that  tie  meant  entice,  prove  directly 
the  contrary.  The  writer  has  not 
attended  to  lines,  immediately  pre- 
ceding; which  word  proves  that 
tyin^,  in  the  usual  sense,  was  there 
meant: 

Making  lewd  Venus,  with  eternal  Ufue, 
To  Im  Adonia  to  her  lewd  designs. 

Shakes.  Femtu  P  Jdonie. 

Mr.  Toilet  afterwards  showed,  that 
tied  might  well  bear  such  a  sense  as 
it  here  requires,  by  quoting  this  pas- 
sage from  D*Ewes : 

fkrbe  it  from  me  that  the  state  and  prerogatiTe  of  the 
prince  ahonld  be  tied  by  me,  oir  by  the  act  of  any 
mlgect.  Journal,  p.  614. 

TTLTHE,  9.    A  place  for  tilting  in. 

Ifoit  wisely  Taltant  an  those  men,  that  back  their 

armed  steedfcf. 
In  beaten  paths,  or  boorded  tgltkee,  to  break  their 
^^     ttafr-like  reeds.        fTam.  Jib.  Eng.,  fi.  ii,  p.  S9. 

TYNE.  The  same  as  teens  pun,  sor- 
row, &c. 

Trom  that  day  forth,  I  east  in  carefoll  mjmd 
To  mke  ber  out,  with  labour  and  Ions /yfi#. 
apene.F.  q.,l,\t,\h. 

fb  TTNE.  To  perish,  to  die.  It  is 
•till  Scotch  in  the  sense  of  to  kiU,  as 
well  as  to  lose.     See  Jamieson. 

Tet  often  stainde  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Seota  and  Eogliah  both  that  tpied  on  his  strand. 

apene.  F.  Q.,  IV,  xj,  86. 

Tint,  for  lost,  has  been  made  familiar, 
of  late  years,  by  the  l^;end  of  the 


Goblin  Page,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.     See  Note  17%  on  Canto  ii. 
TYRELING,  a.    Worn  out,  tired. 

His  tpreling  jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  pnsh 
Thro'^  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  bush. 

Spem.  F.  Q..  Ill,  i,  17. 


V  &  u. 

V.  This  letter,  Ocom  its  forked  appear- 
ance, seems  to  have  been  printed 
occasionally  as  a  symbol  of  horns. 
In  Chapman's  May-Day,  the  follow- 
ing passage  stands  thus,  in  the  old 
editions : 

As  often  as  he  tbhto  his  baok  to  me^  I  shall  be  here 
V  with  him.  Act  iv,  near  the  end. 

This,  says  the  modem  editor,  I  can 
in  no  other  way  understand,  than  as 
I  have  expressed  it  in  the  stage- 
directioo,  t.  e .,  "  makes  horns.*'  See 
Anc.  Drama,  vol.  iv,  p.  98. 
If  this  be  not  the  right  interpretation, 
it  seems  not  easy  to  suggest  anything 
more  probable. 
To  VADE.    Often  used  for  to  fade. 

In  the  full  moone  they  are  in  best  strength,  decaieing 
in  the  wane,  and  in  the  coiguuction  doo  utterlie 
wither  and  wade.  ScoVe  Disc,  of  Witeher.,  N  6. 

Upon  behead  a  chaplet  stood  of  nt\eT vading  greene. 
Ificeotrs  Induction,  ifirr.  Mag.,  p.  659. 

Also  for  to  go ;  from  vado,  which  is 
perhaps  the  oriein  of  both  senses : 

Would  teach  him  thaihis  strength  must  tade. 

Niceole,  ut  eupr.,  p.  656. 
When  spring  of  youth  is  spent  will  vade  as  it  had 

nerer  beene. 
The  barren  fields  which  whilom  flower'd  as  they  would 

never  fade.  Ibid. 

Here  both  words  are  used,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

And  how,  in  the  tading  of  our  daies,  when  we  most 
should,  we  hare  least  desire  to  remember  our  end. 

Buphnee,  sign.  X  1  b. 

Spenser  also  uses  it,  making  it  rhyme 
to  fade.  Ruins  of  Rome,  They  are, 
however,  most  probably,  the  same 
word;  as  the  derivation  from  v€u/o, 
is  more  probable  than  that  from  the 
French  word  fade:  v  and  /  being 
interchangeable  letters.  See  John- 
son, in  Fade, 

4Col(ur  eranidus,  fugax.  ....  Cokmr  pais<e.  A 
tading:  a  decaying,  or  a  dead  colour. 

Nomenclalor,  1686. 

To  VAGABOND.    To  wander. 

On  erery  part  my  vagabonding  sight 

Did  cast.  DrummomPe  Poems,  Lond.,  p.  16. 

To  VAIL.  To  lower,  or  let  fall ;  gene- 
rally in  token  of  submission.  From 
the  French  avaller,  or  avaler^  in  the 
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smieteDte.  Thii  word  is  exemplified 
bj  JohnsoDy  and  from  tome  aatho- 
ntiei  as  late  as  Addison ;  but  it  seems 
now  to  be  disused,  except,  perhaps, 
in  such  poetry  as  delights  to  revtre 
old  words.  Mr.  Douce  has  suggested 
another  deri? ation  of  it,  from  "  mont 
et  vair 

'Gab  r«j7  bis  •tooiMb.  and  did  graee  the  shane 

Of  th«jM  that  tarn'd  their  backs.  S  Hen.  /F,  i,  1. 

fmilina  ber  hicb  lap  lover  than  ber  ribs. 

Merek.  of  Fen.,  i,  1. 
Aad  bap|>j  is  the  man  wbon  be  Toncbsafes, 
for  waifimg  of  his  bonnet,  one  food  look. 

£dw.  II,  O.  PL.  ii,  831. 
Doe  speake  high  words,  when  all  the  coast  is  clear. 
Yet  to  a  passenger  will  bonnet  voile. 

Pimkr.  Are.,  92L 

Mensge  derives  avaUer  itself  from 
ad  and  vallis,  as  mcnter  from  mon- 
tern. 
y\\h  FULL.  Though  printed  as  two 
words,  in  the  old  editions  of  Shake- 
speare (vailefulf),  meant,  beyond  all 
doubt,  avaif/ul,  that  is,  useful,  ad- 
vantageous. 

Yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 
He  says  to  uul-fuU  purposes.    Jf«w.  for  Mtu.,  ir,  6. 

To  VALANCE.  To  adorn  with  drapery 
like  the  valance  of  a  bed.  Applied, 
by  a  bold  metaphor,  to  the  decoration 
of  a  man's  face  with  a  beard : 

Thy  face  is  inland i,  since  I  saw  thee  last 

Httml.,  ii,  2. 

Supposing  that  the  invention  of 
valance  came  from  Falentia,  it  is 
rightly  observed  by  Mr.  Todd,  that 
we  ought  to  write  it  valence;  but  in 
the  example  which  he  brings  from 
Wolsey*s  Life,  by  Cavendish,  valence 
is  explained  by  cloak-bag,  and  there- 
fore comes,  in  that  sense,  from  valise, 
French.  The  derivation  from  Valentia 
seems,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture; 
and  the  word  comes  much  more 
probably  from  vallate,  Italian,  to 
surround,  as  those  hangings  surround 
a  canopy;  which  would  regularly 
make  vallanza, 
VALENTINE,  ST.  Of  St.  Valentine, 
whose  day  (Feb.  14)  is  here  more 
observed  than  that  of  any  other  saint, 
in  the  old  or  new  calendar,  the  history 
is  that  he  was  a  martyr;  but  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  choosing 
mates  on  his  day,  was  the  endeavour 
of  aealoos  paatort  to  aubatitute  aome- 


thiog  aMicd,  in  the  place  < 
hcmtheo  rites  eelebrmted  al 
time.  Butlet^B  Lives  of  Sa 
xiv,  and  Jan,  zxix.  The  o\ 
of  St.  Valentine*s  dav  is  vei 
in  this  country.     See  Boar 

m 

Ant.,  i,  48,  quarto  ed.  Sh 
makes  Ophelia  sing, 

To-morrov  is  St.  TmifnHm^M  dar, 
All  in  the  morning  b^nme ; 

And  1  a  maid  at  jonr  window. 
To  be  jonr  rAnUim€. 

But,  according  to  the  old  ci 
France,  the  Valantin  was  a 
feast,   namely   the   first    S 
Lent,  called  also  '*  Dominica 
donilms,'*  because,  saya   D 
boys  used  to   carry   about 
torches  (or  brandons)  on 
See  him  in  Brando,     Roqu 
speaks  of  the  custom:    " 
futur  ipmtx;   celui   qu'on 
•  k  une  fille  1e  jour  des  bra 
premier  dimanche  de   care 
d^  qu'elle  ^toit  promise  se 
valantine;  et  si  son  valani 
faisoit  point   un  pr^nt, 
regaloit    avant    la  dimancl 
mi-car^me,  elle  le  briiloit  soi 
d'un  paquet  de  paille  ou  de 
et  alors  les  promesses    de 
6toient  rompues  et  annul^es 
then,  we  have  the  male  ai 
Valantin  and  Valantine^  wii 
reference  to  the    saint; 
seems    better    to    account 
customs  of  that  day;    but, 
nately,  Roquefort  gives  no 
authority   for  his  report, 
however,  gives  a  very  similai 
in   his  travels  in  England, 
Fr.  ed.     Valant  may  be  for 
Here,   Valentines  were  at 
chosen  blindfold : 

Tell  me  not  of  choice ;  if  I  stood  affe* 
[i.  <.,  to  marriage]  I  would  choose  my  « 
yalent'tnes,  blindfold  ;  or  dnv  cuts  foi 
I  shall  be  sure  not  to  be  deceired  in  cb< 

CkapwutH*i  Mom. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  thi 
of  letters  sent  on  Valenii 
makes  several  additiona 
necessary  at  the  Post 
London. 
VALIANCE,  and  VALIANCY 
valiantnesB. 
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And  with  itiffe  force,  thaking  his  mortaU  Unmee, 
To  kt  him  veet  hit  douelitie  wmlioMMee. 

Spens.  F.  Q^  H,  iii,  14. 
Both  Jojrned  fo/uumr  with  KOYenimf  nt. 

Norlk'i  Plui.  Lives,  S  B. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  man  of  notable  proves  and 
valianeie.  Holiiuh.,  vol.  ii,  sign.  P  •! ,  &c. 

VALIDITY,  s.  Several  times  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  value,  in  which 
sense  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere. 

0,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  res;>ect,  and  rich  validity , 
Bid  lack  a  parallel  AlTs  Well,  r,  8. 

Nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validilv  and  pitch  soerer, 
But  falls  into  aoatement  and  low  price. 

Tvelflk  N.,  i,  1. 

VALUE,  or  VALEW,  #.,  for  valour ; 
from  old  French,  in  which  the  word 
was  valor,  vallour,  valour,  vafue, 
valur,  and  valure.  See  Roquefort, 
in  Valor.. 

His  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  eqnal  vdlew  coontervayld. 

Spent.  F.  q^  U,  ri,  S9. 
Tin  with  her  valrto  she  did  them  rebuke. 
Supplying  place  of  captaine  and  of  duke. 

Haringt.  Ariott.,  xiii.  89. 
Beatrice,  tlie  rootlier  of  Bradamant,  would  never  be 
wonne  to  accept  Kocero  for  her  lonne-in-law,  ntfiiher 
for  his  gentrie,  uor  nis  personage,  nor  bit  valev,  nur 
his  wit.  Id.,  Note*  to  Ariott.,  B  45. 

VALURE,  9.  Value,  worth ;  from  the 
same. 

More  worth  than  gold  a  thousand  times  in  valure. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  280. 
Who  shewed  in  Dametas  he  migbt  easily  be  deceived 
ill  man's  valure.  Pembr.  Arc,  p.  434. 

Did  labour  to  make  valure,  strength,  trholer,  and 
hatred,  to  answere  the  proportion  of  his  love,  which 
was  infinite.  Ibid.,  p.  861. 

fVAMPlES.  The  bottoms  of  hose, 
covering  the  foot. 

A  brech  belt  of  relwet  to  gadre  the  same  togedr 
a  pair  of  hosyn  of  crymesyn  sarcenet  vampeie,  and 
over  all  a  cote  of  crymesyn  saten. 

Rutland  Papers,  p.  8. 
It  made  him  facing  for  his  new  boote  tops  ;  bat  an 
old  coach  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  couzen  and 
deceive  people,  as  of  the  old  rotten  leather  they  make 
vampies  for  nigh  ahooes  for  honest  country  plowmen, 


deceive  people,  as  of  the  old  rotten  leather  they  make 

intry 
or  belts  for  soluiers.  TayUrir's  Jrorkes,  1630. 


VAMPLATE,  or  VAUNTPLATE.  The 
armour  in  the  front  of  the  arm; 
called  also  the  vambrace,  from  avant 
bra$.  See  Grose's  MiUt.  Ant.,  i, 
p.  106. 

Amphialus  wst  runne  through  the  vamplate,  and 
under  the  arme.  Pembr.  Aread-,  p.  269. 

See  also  Yant-brace. 
VAMUREj  for  yant-mure,  oravant-mur. 
The  outwork  oY^Xjortification,  the 
defence  of  the  wall.^ 

So  many  ladders  to  the  earth  thev  threw, 
That  well  they  seem'd  a  mount  thereof  to  make. 
Or  else  some  vamure  fit  to  save  the  town, 
luatead  of  that  the  Christians  late  beat  down. 

Aif/.  Tasso,  zi,  64. 

In  the  reprint  of  1749«  it  is  made 
vawmwre. 


VANITY  THE  PUPPET,  seems  to  have 
some  allusion  to  the  allegorical  per- 
sons in  the  old  mysteries. 

Tou  come  with  letters  against  the  king;  and  UJie 
Vanity  the  puppets  part,  against  the  royalty  of  her 
father.  Lear,  ii,  S. 

Lady  Vanity  is  one  of  the  vices  per- 
sonified in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  the 
Devil  is  an  Ass.     See  Iniquity. 
VANT,   or    VAUNT;    avant,   French. 
Now  called  the  van  of  an  army. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  vant, 

Tliat  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 

Upon  himself.  Ant.  jr  Cleop.,  iv,  6. 

So  also,  in  the  prologue  to  the  same 
play: 

Ourplav 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  nrstlings  of  those  broils, 
'Ginning  in  the  middle.  Prologue, 

VANTAGE,  s.  Surplus,  excess,  addi- 
tion. 

Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  as 
Would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for.  Othello,  iv,  8. 

She's  fifteen,  with  the  vantage. 
And  if  she  be  not  ready  now  for  marriage. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Pilgrim,  \,  1. 

Often  for  advantage.     Also, 
To  VANTAGE.     To  benefit. 

Doing  the  vantage,  often  vantage  me. 

Shakesp.,  Sonnet  88. 

VANT  -  BRACE,  or  VAMBRACE. 
Avant -bras,  French.  Defensive  ar- 
mour for  the  arm.     See  Vamplate. 

And  in  my  vant-braee  put  this  withered  brawn. 

Tro.J-  Cress.,  i,  8. 
His  left  arm  wounded  had  the  king  of  France, 
His  shield  was  pierc'd,  his  vant-brace  cleft  and  split. 

Fair/.  Tasso.  xx,  139. 
His  wyfe  Panthea  had  made  of  ber  treasure  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  golde,  and  likewyse  his  vambraces. 

Pal.  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  60,  repr. 

VANT-CURRIER.  Advanced  guard. 
French,  avant-couriers. 

Lucretius  was  anpointed  to  make  head  aeainst  the 
vaunt-curriers  of  the  Sabynes.  that  minded  to  ap- 
proach the  gates.  North's  Pint.,  119  D,  ed.  1579. 
Vaunt-courier*  to  oak-cieaviug  thunderbolts. 

Lear  iii  S. 

VANTERIE,  «.     Boasting. 

T'  impresse  in  Chloris  tender  heart  that  touch  . 
Of  deepe  disbke  of  both  their  vanteries. 

iMniePs  Works,  K  k  8. 

To  VANT-GUARD.  To  stand  as  a 
guard  before. 


Carthage  is  strong,  with  many  a  mightie  tower, 
litch,  vant-Quardtng  stately  ¥ 
Ranedy  of  Love,  by  T.  C.  C.  J.,  88. 


With  broad  deepe  ditch,  vant-guanKng  stately  wall. 


VAPOUR,  s.  A  kind  of  hectoring, 
bullying  style,  used  for  a  time  in  low 
company,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
mock  or  real  quarrels.  It  consisted 
in  flatly  contradicting  whatever  was 
said  by  the  last  speaker,  even  if  he 
granted  what  you  had  asserted  just 
before.    It  is  exemplified^  ad  ^qaIv- 


VAB 

(Ihmi,  in  Jonaon's  Barttioloinew  Fair, 
piTticulftrly  in  act  n,  ac.  3,  bat  tt  i« 
too  long  to  quote.  One  of  the  per~ 
•ODB  aaya,  Tbile  the  othera  are  quar- 
reling, 

TIiii]>in  It  it  itill,  ilTi  thii  IheyciUt^Hn,  luc.c. 

But  it  appears  that,  while  this  prac- 
tice Idsted,  vapouri  were  made  a  term 
for  almost  ererything,  like  Pistol  and 
Nyn'*  humoun.     One  aays, 

N*j,  thnk,  pudob  me  edj  rojmtr.  1  htTC  ft  foolit^ 
Che  uft — 1  do  trpcmr  bim  the  lie. 

We  have  also  even  kind  vapourt,  and 
courteoQs  vapour*,  a  little  before. 
The  word  is  pretty  well  worn  out  in 
that  play.  I  ought,  however,  to 
sahjoin  the  apology  made  by  Mr, 
Gifford  for  his  anlhor :  "  There  is  no 
doubt,"  he  saya,  "that  this  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  draakeu  converaa- 
tion  among  the  bulliea,  or  roarers  of 
those  times:  it  is,  bowever,  eo  inex- 
pressibly dull,  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  sutlior  had  been  con- 
tented with  a  shorter  specimen  of  it. 
Hia  object  undoubtedly  was  to  incnl- 
cate  a  contempt  and  hatred  of  thie 
vile  species  of  tavern  pleaaantry ;  and 
be  probably  thought  with  Swift, 
when  he  waa  drawing  up  hia  Polite 
CoDveraotioD,  that  this  could  only  be 
done  by  pressing  it  upon  the  hearer 
even  to  satiety."  Vol.  it,  page  483. 
To  vapour  still  retains  occasionally  a 
similar  meaniog. 
VARLET,  t.  Servant  to  a  knight; 
valet,  French,  or,  rather,  varltl,  old 
French, 

OftU  hen  B  J  nritt,  m  nuru  lEnin. 

DiTene  wen  rclDC*«d  bj  theii  tmrltlt,  jldiI  codtciciI 
nt  gf  Ilig  Criend.  IHJ. 

Roquefort,  under  Valet,  defines  it, 
'*  Jeane  homme  en  &ge  de  puberte, 
jenue  homme  non  mari£,  sana  etat, 
qni  n'est  pas  mnjeur,  qui  ne  jouit 
paa  de  sea  droita,  qui  eat  en  appren- 
tiaaage,  &c." 
tVARLET.  The  court  card  we  now 
call  the  knave. 

TboH  be  tbe  kiun  end  qoHM  ud  ■«ff(i  imnii 
tbtivdi.  X«f  («'■  ri«M>ii  XeWlf  »■«(. 

VARY,  *.     Variation. 


VAST. ». 

apace. 


Tbe  tame  as  neatte,  d 


Mull  fof  ttaftt  Hit  of  nitht,  vlieD  Ihn;  mij 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  wa 
night,  apoken  of  in  Hamlet : 

In  (he  dad  vuli  ftDd  middle  (tf  Ul>  Dl(b 

VASTACIE,  «.     Waate   and    d 
placea. 

What  Iddian  daeit,  lodin  Hifvir. 

CIii.Aw«irs.tto.1 

VASTIDITY,  *.     Vastneaa,  imm 

TfamBirh  ■■]  the  worid'i  tM^Udiiw  too  h^ 
To  ft  deltrmin'd  Kope.  MMJ.fit  Mi 

No  other  example  is  known  i 
word,  which  Johnson  rightly 
barbarous)  but  the  corrupt 
word  vatliditat,  and  its  Englia! 
vative,  might,  perhaps,  romewl 

VASTURE,  f .    Vastneas,  exceaa  o 
nitude. 

Whftt  cu  one  dnip  oT  pojftoB  hum*  the  t 
Whole  bogie  tufuro  an  dips*  ths  Ult 


VASTY,  , 


Vast. 


Wllb  BIB7  pda  (Bd  <«  or  tba 

Peculiar  to  this  pUce. 


Tbftt  tbr  nlour  ibonld  be  nuij 

Ib  nicb  ■  HuljF  wikiiinnio  m  of  itnKi. 

Biil.tifaitl  SImMt,,*! 

VAVASSOR,  *.  A  vassal  of  a 
lord,  having  other  vaaaala  whi 
of  him  ;  exactly  as  the  centur 
the  Gospel  deacribed  his  m 
situation :  "A  man  under  suti 
having  aoldiers  under  him."  i 
viit,  9.  The  word  exists  ii 
Latin,  and  French ;  aomi 
changed  to  valvattor.  It  is  in 
way  made  from  mutalliu,  but  t 
not  well  ascertained.     Camden  i 

Ninn  ftlB  haie  been  tilien  of  eJTiU  hamm 
till,  ind  alata;  m  kiti(:,dahe,  prime,  itai 
knlflit,  pa^Hjor  or  mjamt,  aqvin,  cutcUai 

leted  luch  |iirti.iirwe(a  iirfi  ^llulimiu,  C 
lenl'.tc  Mtmmi 

The  word  occurs  in  Chaucer ;  ' 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  only  aaya  of  it, 
"  its  precise  import  is  as  obaci 
its  derivation ;"  bat  be  cooaid 
aa  including  the  whole  dasa  ol 
dling  landholders.  See  Todd's  '. 
of  Chaucer,  p.  251.  Cowell  t 
Jacobutiua  de  Fraachia,  in  prs 
Feadoram,  as  saying  they  were 
vatvatortti  "  qai  attidmt  vaimm 


VAU 
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portfle  Dominiy  in  festis."  Interpr. 
in  voc,  Blount  adds, ''  Sometimes  it 
is  abusively  taken  in  ill  part  for  a 
jolly  fellow,  or  a  big  man."  Glossogr, 
But  of  this  usage^  I  have  not  met 
with  ao  example. 
iTo  VAUNSE.     To  advance. 

In  order  then  themselTM  they  did  retire. 
Their  weapon!  vaunst,  with  euBieaet  brave  diiphiyde. 
Faradyse  ofDayntjf  Ikvistt,  1676. 

tVAUSTlTY.     Emptiness. 

Hee  therefore  did  replenish  the  vamsHty  of  my  empty 
pune,  and  diBcharcedapiece  at  mee  with  two  bulfeis 
of  gold.  Taylct'M  Worku,  163a 

fVAUTY.    Vaulted. 

One  makes  the  haughty  Mni/y  welkin  ring 
In  praise  of  costards  and  a  bag-podding. 

taylofs  Hr^rUt,  1611. 

TAWARDy  quasi,  vanward.  The  first 
line  or  front  of  an  army 

My  lord,  most  hombly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

The  leading  of  the  Mwari.  Hem.  V,  ir,  8. 

To  lead  a  vamoard,  rerewnrd,  or  main  host. 

Four  Frentictt,  0.  PI.,  yi,  470. 
The  vttward  Zerbin  hath  in  gOTernment. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  bistteli  guides, 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went. 

Har.  ArioitOt  XTi,  86. 

See  Battel  and  Rereward. 
Metaphorically,  for  the  fore  part  of 
anything : 

And  since  we  hare  the  tawari  of  the  day, 
My  knre  shall  hear  the  mutick  of  my  hounds. 

Mid$.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

So  Falsta£f  boasts  of  being  "in  the 
vaward  of  youth."     2  Hen.  IF,  i,  2. 

VAWMURE.     See  Vamure. 

VE6ET,  a.  Lively,  brilliant ;  vegetu9y 
Latin. 

In  troth  a  stone  of  lustre,  I  assure  you 
It  darts  a  pretty  light,  a  veget  spark : 
It  seems  an  eye  upon  yuor  breast. 

Ourtwr.  Ordinary,  ir,  8, 0.  PI.,  X,  890. 

Vegete  was  not  uncommon.   See  T.  J. 
VEGETIVB,  «.     Used  for  a  vegeUble. 

Yet  in  noble  man  reform  it. 
And  make  ns  better  than  those  vegetivet 
Whose  sools  die  with  them. 

Mastingtr,  Old  law,  act  L 

Instanced  by  Johnson  from  Sandys 

and   Dry  den.     Also  as  an  adjective, 

from  Tusser. 
VELE,  for  veil.      Spenser  frequently. 

Merely  a  di£ference  of  spelling. 
YELLENAGE,  id.,  for  villainage,  t.  e ., 

vassalage.     Obedience  to  a  superior 

lord. 

No  wretchednease  it  like  to  sinfoll  uUenage. 

Spnu.  F.  Q.,  n,  xi,  1. 

YBLLET.  Old  orthography,  for  velvet. 
Chaucer  has  telouettes. 

His  w/M  head  began  to  shoote  oot, 
And  Ui  wiMthedooraa  gan  newly  spront. 

Spmt.  8ktp.  KaU,  ITsy,  18S.  | 


tVELVET-CAP.  Formerly  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  physician. 

Tkeod.  O  monsier,  I  have  a  singolar  care  of  your 
valetudo.  It  is  requisite  that  the  ^ench  phisitionsbe 
learned  and  carefuU;  your  English  vehet-cap  ii 
malignant  and  envious. 

Retumefrom  Pemassus,  1006. 

VELVET-GUARDS,  #.  Trimmings  of 
velvet ;  a  city  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Met.  the  persons  who 
wore  such  ornaments. 

And  lesTe,  in  tooth. 
And  such  protests  of  pepper  gingerbread. 
To  vehet-guardt,  and  Sunday  citizens. 

lF«ii./r,iii,l. 
Out  on  these  tehet-guards,  and  black-lac'd  sleeves, 
These  simpring  fashions,  simply  followed. 

becitr^s  HutrUmastis. 

Guards  should  have  been  explained  in 
its  place,  as  meaning  trimmings,  or 
facings  of  clothes ;  but  I  perceive  that 
it  has  been  omitted,  though  referred 
to.  They  were  so  called,  because  they 
were  intended  to  protect,  as  well  as 
adorn,  the  borders  of  a  dress. 

VELVET-JACKET.  Part  of  the  dis- 
tinctive  dress  of  a  prince's  or 
nobleman's  steward,  with  a  gold  chain 
worn  over  it.     See  Chain,  Gold. 

VELVET-PEE.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what.  Mr.  Monck  Mason  conjectures 
that  it  should  be  velvet  peel,  for 
velvet  covering.  Comments  on  B.  and 
FL,  p.  272. 

TIioukIi  now  year  blockhead  be  covered  with  a  Spanish 
block,  aud  your  lashed  shoulders  with  a  teltet-pe0. 

B.  and  Fl.  Loo^t  Curt,  ii.  1. 

Possibly  Mr.  Mason  may  be  right ; 
at  leasts  no  better  conjecture  has  yet 
been  made.  [PI.  Deutsch  pye,  a 
warm  jacket,  Hambro'  pey,  whence  a 
pea-jacket.  Goth.  paida.J 
VELUllE,  or  VELLURE.  Velvet; 
velours f  French. 

One  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
telure.  Tam.  of  Shrew,  iii,  8. 

When  you  cnme  first,  did  you  not  walk  the  town. 
In  a  lonz  clouk  half  compass?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellure  f  B.  and  Fl.  Noblt  Oent.,  r,  1. 

VENERY,  s.  Hunting ;  from  the  French 
venerie.  Disused,  probably  on  account —s 
of  the  equivoque  with  Uie  word  as 
derived  from  Venus. 

And  seeke  her  spouse,  tliat  from  her  still  doth  fly. 
And  loUowes  other  game  and  tenerg. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  Ti,  23. 

In  Howell's  Vocabulary,  §  3,  we  have, 
« Of  hunting  or  venerie,  with  their 
proper  terms." 
VENETIANS,  s.    A  particulas  C^Uss^ 


See  Venue. 
avenge.     Shake- 


VEN 

of  bose  or  breeches^  originally   im- 
ported from  Venice. 

And  brouKht  t1ire«  yvdi  of  veket  tnd  three  qvarten. 
To  male  Venetians  dowoe  below  the  garten. 

Haringt.  Kpigr.,  B.  i,  80. 
Some  be  called  French  hose,  louie  GhIIic,  and  some 

Venetiam. The  Vrnetian  hose  they  reckon  beneath 

the  knee  to  tlic  (^rieryn{^c  place  of  the  legge  beneathe 
the  knee,  where  they  are  tied  finely  with  silke 
pointes,  or  some  such  like,  and  laid  on  also  with 
rowes  of  lace  or  gnrdes,  as  the  other  before.  And  yet 
notwithstanding  all  this  is  not  sutticicnt,  except  they 
be  made  of  silke,  velvet,  satin,  daniaste,  and  other 
like  precious  thinges  beside.  Stubbes,  Anal,  of  Abuses. 

The    Gallic    hose    were    the    Gaily- 

firaskins 
VENEW.  or  VENEY. 
To  VENGE,   for  to 

speare  frequently. 

I'm  coming  on  to  nenge  me  as  I  may.     Ueitry  F,  i,  3. 

But  'tis  an  office  of  the  guds  to  tenge  it, 

hot  mine  to  speak  on't.  Cpwibel.,  i,  7. 

I  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  vemi'd  on  yon. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline. 

VENGE,  «.     Revenge,  or  vengeance. 

Which  with  wind  of  venge  else. 
Will  breake  your  guard  of  buttons.     Ball,  a  Comedy. 
Add  coales  afresh,  preserve  me  to  this  venae. 

Arthur,  by  T.  Uugkes,  A  S. 

VENGEABLE,  a.     Revengeful,  cruel. 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw. 
Headed  with  yre,  and  tengeable  despite. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  46. 

Here  it  means  only  terrible : 

Magdeburg  be  tengeable  fellows;  they  have  almost 
man^  all  duke  Maurice's  men,  and  yet  they  be  aa 
strong  as  ever  they  were. 

Ascham's  Letter  to  Raven,  p.  881,  Bonnet. 

VENGEANCE.  Corruptly  used  for  the 
adverb  very. 

Let  OS  go  then,  but  by  the  mnsse  I  am  vengeance  dxit. 

New  Custome,  O.  PI.,  i,  283. 

VENICE-GLASS.  A  cup  or  goblet  of 
fine  crystal  glass  ;  or,  sometimes,  a 
looking-glass:  the  manufacture  of 
that  materia),  in  all  its  forms,  being 
long  carried  on,  almost  exclusively,  at 
Venice.  They  were  manufactured 
chiefly  at  Murano,  a  small  place  about 
a  mile  from  Venice.  Here,  saya 
Coryat, 

They  make  their  delicate  Venice  glasses,  so  famous 
over  all  Christendonie,  for  the  inconipunihlc  fineness 
thereof,  and  in  one  of  their  work-houses  made  I  a 
glasse  mysulfe.  Crud.,  vol.  ii,  p.  18,  repr. 

We'll  quaff  in  Venice  glasjfs. 
And  swear  some  lawyers  are  but  silly  asses. 

Bam  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  i83. 
Dnnk  to  his  VriiUB  in  a  Venice  glasse,  and  to  moralize 
her  sex,  throwes  it  o\er  his  hrad  Hnd  breakes  it. 

Brathw.  English  Ocnt.,  p.  42. 

In  allusion  to  the  fine  mirrors  of 
Venice,  Howell  thus  speaks  of  his  own 
"  Survey  of  the  Signory  of  Venice," 
in  presenting  it  to  the  dowager 
coujitcaa  of  Svuiderlaud; 
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I  am  bold  to  Mud  joor  ladviUp  to  ike  eaatfcyi 
new  Feniet  looHnf^lmtu,  wherru  y<m  aaykwi 
that  admired  maioiBn-city  in  her  true  eoapiexia.  l^ 
^ther  with  her  govemmeot  and  ftMej,  for  wUrikifti 
u  famoQs  the  world  over.  LtUan,  if,  U- 

See  Maiden. 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  notion,  thit 

poison  put.  into  a  Venice  glass  would 

speedily   cause  it    to    break.    Mas- 

singer    sayt    of   crystal    glasses  ia 

general. 

This  pure  metal 
So  innocent  it,  and  faitltfal  to  the  mistren 
Or  master  that  possesses  it,  that,  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itaelf 
It  files  in  pieces  and  delodea  the  traitor. 

Massing.  Jtoiiyarf»,i,l 

Even  Howell,  who  went  to  Venice  in 
the  employment  of  a  glasa-makiDg 
company,  adopts  this  fancy : 

Such  a  diaphanous  pellucid  body,  aa  joa  lec  i 
crystal!  glass  is,  which  hath  this  property  above  goU 
or  silver,  or  any  other  mineral,  to  admit  mofoisoa, 

Fam.  Letters,  B.  i.  L  Si 

Browne  combats  this,  aa  well  as  other 
popular  errors : 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poyaoa  will  break  a  Tmia 
gUus,  yet  nave  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 

PsemdoUrU^  B.  vii,  cb.  17. 
tit  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  ao  it  broke; 
In  vain  it  sonietliing  would  have  q»oke: 
The  love  within  too  stroD|^  for*t  wai^ 
Like  poyson  put  into  a  Fsmcsatast. 

WitU  lUertmHomi,  16S4. 
tThe  good  name  of  a  man  ia  like  a  Vstuct  gUsse, 
which  one  dropp  of  poiaon  will  break ;  or  like  a  abeet 
of  fair  pq>er,  which  one  dropp  of  ink  will  defile. 

Ward's  Jharj. 

VENT,  8.  An  inn ;  from  the  Spamsh 
venta,  which  means  ao. 

Our  honae 
Is  but  a  went  of  need,  that  now  and  then 
Receives  a  guest,  between  the  greater  towns 
When  they  come  late.     B  and  FL  Late's  Pil^^  i.  L 
Forthwith,  aa  soon  as  he  espied  the  rm/,  he  feigned 
to  himself  that  it  waa  a  casUe  with   four  turrets, 
whereof  the  pinnacles  were  of  glistering  sdver,  with- 
out omitting  the  draw-bndk;e,  deep  foas,  and  other 
adherents  belonging  to  tUc  hke  places :  and  approach- 
ing by  UtUe  and  little  to  the  tent — he  rested. 

Skeltm's  Don  Qnix.,  P.  I,  cfa.  ii. 

To  VENT.  To  Bnn£f  up,  or  smell ;  from 
ventuB :  as  we  now  say,  to  wind  any- 
thing. 

See  how  he  venttih  into  the  winde. 

Spens.  Shea.  KaL,Fsir^  75. 
Bearing  his  noatrils  up  into  the  winde, 
A  swcrt,  fresh  feeding  thought  that  he  didvral. 
Nothing  aa  hanger  aharpneUi  so  the  scent 

Drajft.  Moonc.,  p.  Sll. 

To  vent  up,  to  lift  up,  by  way  of 
giving  air : 

But  onlv  tented  up  her  nmbriere. 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  viaage  toappere. 

^ftns,  #*.  Q.,  m,  i,  43. 

VENTAGE,  9.  The  holes  or  stops  in  a 
flute. 

\       Govern  theae  ttnUagu  with  jov  aanr  and  thumb. 
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,  or  VENTAIL,  8.  The  beaTcr 
Imet ;  ventaille,  old  French, 
ucer  and  Lydgate,  aventail. 

t  Enninia  comforted  their  fear, 
t^  up,  her  visage  open  laid. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  vii,  7. 

.  26. 

ed  stroke  npon  her  helmet  chaunst, 
tlie  force,  which  iu  itself  it  bore, 

ii/ay/<r  sliar'd  away 

I  her  angers  face,  unseen  afore, 

I  the  ruddle  mome  appeared  in  sight. 

.•^«w.  F.  0.,  IV.  Ti.  19. 

VENEY,  VENY,  or  VENEW, 
An  assault  or  attack  in 
J,  cudgels,  or  the  like ;  some- 
i  mere  thrust.  From  venue, 
y  a  coming  on. 

It  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence, 
<y«  fur  a  dish  ot  stewd  prunes. 

Mrrry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 
aldst  be  loth  to  piny  half  a  dozen  veme*  at 
rith  a  good  fellow  for  a  broken  head. 

B.andFl  PhiUut. ,  uct  iv. 
th  enonsh  at  all  times,  Lucifer's  musk-cat, 
our  perfum'd  worship  three  vr.nues, 
old  man  puts  his  thrust  better  home 
pic'd  young  mau.      Masting.  Old  Lata,  ill,  2. 

alian  term  stoccata,  seems  to 
ipplanted  it,  as  more  fashion- 

;  most  gross  denomination  as  erer  I  heard  I 
occata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  H.,  i,  5. 

lorically,  a  brisk  attack : 

touch,  a  quick  tenew  of  wit ;  snip  snap,  quick 
e.  Lovers  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

>ke,  the  queen's  attorney,  allud- 
he  wit  of  sir  J.  Harington,  said, 

could  give  another  a  venu,  had  a  sure  ward 
jlf.  Fpigr.,  L.  i.  Title  to  Ep.  46. 

law,  a  venue  is  a  very  different 
It  means  the  place  whence 
ise  of  action  is  said  to  come : 

8  and  lawyers  both,  with  ease, 
:e  the  venue  where  they  please. 

Pleader's Ouide.i,  I. 

imed  author  speaks  of  visne,  or 
um,  as  the  same  ;  but  the  word 
;ly  French,  as   in    the    other 


i,  a. 


Used  for  verbose. 

I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
me  to  forget  a  lady's  manneri 
;  so  verbal.  Cymb.,  ii,  S. 

ot  recollect  another  instance  of 

age. 

.,  seems  to  mean  greenness,  in 

ise  of  freshness. 

apothecaries  potion,  or  new  ale,  they  hare 
>t  strength  and  verd  at  the  flrst. 

Declar.  of  Popish  Impost.,  sign.  R. 

V  WINE.  A  kind  of  Italian 
so  called  from  a  white  grape  of 
une,  of  which  it  was  made,  and 


sold  principally  at  Florence.  The 
grape  probably  had  its  name  from  its 
greenish  colour,  verde. 

Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relief^ 
JDrunk  your  verdea  wine,  and  rid  at  Nnplea. 

B.  and  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  ii,  L 

It  is  spoken  of  by  Chiabrera : 

Temprare  nn  die  buon  Corso,  un  di  bnon  Greoo, 
£t  un  d'amabilissima  verdea. 

Menage  confirms  the  reason  of  its 
name :  "  Questo  celebre  vino,  a  mio 
credere,  k  cosi  chiamato  dal  colore, 
che  tira  a  verdigno."  Origini.  The 
best,  he  says,  grew  on  the  hills  called 
Arcetri.  So  much  for  Theobald's 
imaginary  river  Verdi,  near  which  he 
supposes  this  wine  to  grow.  Note 
on  the  above paseage  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher, 
VERDUGO.  A  Spanish  word,  mean- 
ing an  executioner,  or  a  severe  stroke. 
In  the  following  passage,  probably 
intended  to  mean  a  stuuning  blow 
from  drink : 

Where,  sir?  Hare  you  got  the  pot  verdugo ? 

B.  J-  FL  Scornful  Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  person  so  addressed  is  in  liquor. 
The  commentators  have  changed  it 
to  vertigo,  Verdugo  occurs  as  a 
name.  Tamer  Tamed,  iv,  1.  Perhaps 
meaning  the  hangman's. 
Jonson's  term  of  Verdugoihip,  mast' 
therefore  be  construed  hangmanship^ 
instead  of  being  referred  to  any  noble 
family  of  Spain.  Face  ridicules,  while 
he  pretends  to  speak  highly  of  him : 

Uis  great 
Verdugoship  has  not  a  iot  of  language. 
So  much  the  easier  to  be  coieu'd.      JUhetiMt,  ixi,  9. 

VERDUROUS,  a.  Green,  covered  with 
verdure. 

Whose  verdurous  clusters  that  with  moisinre  iweU, 
Seem,  by  the  taste,  and  strangness  of  the  shapes. 
The  place  that  bare  them  faithfully  to  tell. 

DrayL  Moses,  Jhe..  p.  1613. 

Milton  has  used  the  word,  and  Phillips. 
See  Johnson. 
VERMILED.   Adorned,  flourished,  ver- 
miculated. 

Tlie  presses  painted  and  vermited  with  gold. 

Pk.  de  Comminet,  D  d  S. 
It  is  all  of  square  marble,  and  all  the  front  verwuled 
with  golde.  Jiid. 

VERSER,  «.  A  versifier,  one  who 
makes  verses ;  a  contemptuous  name 
for  one  not  thought  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poet.  Drummond  says,  that 
Ben  Jou%Qti 
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Thoogkt  wit  BwtM  «  poet,  but  a  wntet,  bMMue  he 

wrote  not  fiction.  .      «.   . 

Hwdi  of  a  ComferuUioH,  Worit,  p.  82S. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  ooca- 
sional  name  for  tome  kind  of  gaming 
sharper.  One  gambler  says  of  another, 
evidently  meaning  to  be  witty,  on 
being  asked  whether  he  can  verse  ? 

kj,  and  set  too,  my  lord.  He's  both  a  titer  and  a 
versar.  Chapm.  JUoru.  D'OL,  iv,  I. 

Setter  is  easily  understood,  one  who 
sete  at  hazard  for  any  stake  proposed ; 
and  they  are  enumerated  among 
gamblers  in  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  5. 
What  a  verser  was  to  do,  is  not  so 
dear;  but  the  speech  above-cited  is 
intended  to  pun  between  these  occu- 
pations of  a  sharper,  and  the  writing 
verses,  and  setting  them  to  music. 
To  verse  is  used  as  a  verb  by  Shake- 
speare and  Prior.  See  T.  J. 
fVERY.     For  verily. 

Ifirth  is  hia  life  and  trade,  and  I  thinke  vfry, 
That  he  was  got  when  all  the  world  was  meirr. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

VIA.  Literally  a  way,  Latin  ;  but  used 
as  an  exclamation  for  away  !  go  on. 
Doubtless  designed  originally  as  a 
quibble,  between  via,  a  way,  and  the 
interjection  away, 

ria  I  we'll  de't,  come  what  will        Lav^s  L.  L^  t,  S. 

Via,  Pecunia  I  when  she's  run  and  gone. 

And  fled,  and  dead ;  then  will  I  fetcli  her  again. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Ass,  ii,  1. 
Away,  then,  And  this  Adler,  and  do  not  miss  me 
By  nine  o'clock.   L.  Via !    B.  4'  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn.,  u,  2. 
Your  reward  now  shall  be.  that  I  will  not  cut  your 
strings,  nor  break  your  fiddles :  Via !  away  1 

Chapm.  May-Day,  iv,  1 ;  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  77. 

Among  the  helps  in  horsemanship, 
G.  Markham  enumerates, 

First  the  voyce,  which  sounding  sharply  and  cheer* 
fully,  crying,  via,  how,  hey,  aod  such-like,  adde  a 
spirit  and  bvelin^sse  to  the  horse,  and  lend  a  great 
kelpe  to  all  his  motions. 

Cheap  and  Good  ITushandry,  p.  16. 

After  all,  via,  as  an  interjection,  is 
directly  borrowed  from  the  Italian. 
Antonini  renders  it  in  Latin  by  eja, 
age,  and  gives  as  a  phrase  to  exemplify 
it,  "Or,  via!  non  aver  paura,**  which 
is  exactly  the  English  use  of  it,  in  our 
examples.  The  Crusca  Diet,  has  the 
same. 
VICE,  or  INIQUITY.  A  personage  in 
the  old  dramas  or  moralities,  whose 
office  and  character  has  been  amply 
explained  under  the  head  Iniquity. 
The  Vice  usually  exhibited  several 
ludicrous  contests  with  the  devil,  by 
Hhoin  he  was  finally  carried  away. 


A  song  given  to  the  down,  inTvdftk 
Night,  aesoribes  this  persoDSge  ioi 
very  characteristic  style : 

I  an  gone,  air, 
And  anon,  air. 

Ill  be  with  joa  •gains 
In  a  trice, 
like  to  the  oM  Vteti 

Yoar  need  to  suataiB. 
Who  with  dagcer  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  ana  his  wrath. 

Cries,  ah  ha,  to  tin  devfl; 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  naUs,dad, 

Adieu,  goodman  dafiil 

Tasser  speaks  of  a  person  wno  hu 

Hia  taet  made  of  bnaae  like  a  tiet  in  a  wum. 

Chap.  M^  p.  101,  fl.  MTI. 

That  is,  in  a  play. 

Now  issued  in  from  the  raarewatd,  madiB  Fi«,« 
olde  Inifuitis,  with  a  lath  dagger  painted,  aeeaifiic 
to  the  fashion  of  oM  fie«  in  a  comedy. 

The  vice  was  in  fact  the  baffooB  of 
the  morality,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  clown,  whom  we  see 
in  Shakespeare  and  others. 

Idght  and  lascivious  poems,  which  are  comwaly 
more  commodiously  uttered  by  theae  buAmt  er  siM 
in  playea,  then  by  any  other  pa«on. 

FmtUmisam,  ii,  9.  p  CI. 

2.  A  person  in  the  habit  of  acting 
that  part : 

There  u  a  neigbboor  of  ours,  an  honest  imest,  who 
WHS  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now  atands)  a  mm  in  s 
play,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Plai»e  Prrcevall,  in  Cats,  lit^  Td.  ht,  p.  tSL 

VICTUALLER.  A  tavern-keeper  was 
sometimes  termed  a  victualler,  ander 
which  name  a  still  more  disgraceful 
profession  was  often  concealed.  Thus 
the  Hostess  in  Henry  IV,  whose  trade 
is  not  at  all  equivocal,  calls  herself  a 
victualler. 

Marry,  there's  another  indictment  upon  thea^  for 
Boffering  ftcsh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  ooatrary  to 

the  law ITof/eM.  All  ric/va/<er»  do  so.    What's 

a  ioiut  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  aiiole  Lent. 

3£rM.ir.ii,4. 
This  informer  oomea  into  Tumbull  street,  to  a  tiehml- 
Uitg  houae,  and  there  falls  in  league  with  a  wi^ oek 

Wehster  4-  Rowl€y^s  Cur*  for  a  CmeMd. 

To  VIE.  A  term  in  the  old  eame  of 
gleek,  for  to  wager  the  goodness  of 
one  hand  against  another.  There 
was  also  to  revie,  and  other  variation?. 
"To  vie  [at  cards],  to  challenge,  or 
invite."  N.Bailey,  Mr.  Gifford  best 
defines  it :  "  To  vie,**  he  says,  "  was 
to  hazard,  to  put  down  a  certain  sum 
upon  a  hand  of  cards ;  to  rest>  was 
to  cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by 
which  the  challenged  became  the 
challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in 
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rn,  with  a  proportionate  increaae 
ke.  This  Tyin^  and  revying 
each  other,  contmned  till  one 
:  party  lost  courage,  and  gave 
e  whole;  or  obtained,  for  a 
ited  sum,  a  discovery  of  his 
mist's  cards :  when  the  best 
iwept  the  table."  See  his  Note 
ery  Man  in  his  Hnmoar,  act  iv, 

t  or  eldetr  Mys,  Tie  vye  the  raff,  the  next  leyt, 
it,  the  third  uys,  I'le  see  end  revie  it;  he. 

Compl.  OamesUr,  p.  6<S. 

Wit't  Interpreter,  p.  »366.  It 
sed  also  at  primero,  and  other 

• 

',  to  contend  in  riralry : 

Nature  wants  stuff 
trange  forms  with  fancy.    Jnt.  jr  Ckop.,  r,  8. 

Petrachio  falsely  says  that 
rine  vied  kiss  on  kiss  with  him, 
pears  to  mean,  that  she  played 
a  wager  with  them.  Tarn,  of 
\  ii,  1  . 
!  also  to  out'Vie : 

ler  «-in  or  lose  something,  therefore  m  t'u 
'\4  every  card  at  mv  pleasure. 

Greene's  Jrt  of  Cowjfeateking. 
rev\»t  like  chapmen  proffer'd, 
t)e  received  what  you  have  offered. 

Drayt.  Mu$e^  JSfysium. 

tger: 

lan  who  tits  his  pence  to  see  some  tricke, 
ige  Morocco's  dumb  arithmeticke. 

HalVs  Sat.,  iv,  S,  p.  62. 

s.  A  wager.  A  challenge,  or 
tion.     Bailey, 

II  to  church  together  instantly, 
!n  a  vie  for  boys. 

S.  and  n.  Loyal  Suij.,  t,  last  sc. 

>r  THE  VIES.      An  old  name 

:ie    Deviies,   in   Wilts.      "Qui 

castrumD^  Fies,  sive  the  Fies, 

aperit."  Camden' sJFilts,  2d  ed., 

7. 

he  proud  Vus  your  trophies  boast, 
reveng'd  walks  [Waller's]  Khost. 

Iludib.,  I,  ii.  T.  495. 
him  to  the  Viet,  without  beard  or  eyes, 
least  three  heads  and  a  half. 

Loyal  Songs,  voL  i,  p.  107. 

I.  The  same  as  vile,  often  so 
u,  though  no  reason  appears  for 

the  etymology,  or  otherwise, 
ion  writes  it  viVd,  as  if  from  a 

but  it  is  not  so.  See  him  in 
It  is  commonly  written  vilde. 

But  this  vild  race, 
\  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  whieb  good 
tures 

sot  abide  to  be  with.  Tempest,  i,  S. 

easUy  sin  thought  her  to  have  defilde, 
ade  the  vassal!  of  his  pleasures  vilde. 

Spmt,  /.  Q,,  I,  fi,  8. 


But  what  art  thoaf  wkattoddeiiQ,  or  Ihw  ttjfdt 
A.  Age  am  I  eall'd.    B.  Elence,  false  virtgo  lyU. 

Hems.  Pleattmt  DiMJnits,  p,  4B. 
Thus  seventeene  years  I  liVd  like  one  exiled, 

XJntill  I  able  was  to  breake  a  lannee. 
And  for  that  place  me  seem'd  too  base  and  eiM. 

Ear.  Ariati^  XZ,  7. 

YILDLY,  adv.  From  the  above,  for 
vilely. 

Which  stank  so  wiWy,  that  it  fbnthim  shiAe 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  tume  him  bedn. 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  90. 
How  vtUOy  thii  shows. 
In  one  that  would  command  anoChera  tenner. 
And  bear  do  bound  in 's  own !    B.jrWl.  rUgr.,  ii,  S. 

VILIACO,  s.  A  villain,  scoundrel,  or 
coward;  vigliaeeo,  old  Italian.  See 
Florio. 


Nowoat,btMflilMeo/   Tbofam/reaoliitieiil 

B.  Jonton,  Bv.  M. 
As  soon  as  eer  they  enter'a  oar  gates,  the  noise  went 


Bv.  M.  out  <^ki»  E^  T,  a. 


before  they  came  near  the  rreat  hall,  the  fiiint«bevted 
pilliaeoes  sounded  [faintedj  thrice. 

Decker,  Satirowteutis,  Or.  qfDr.^  iii,  p.  98. 
tShrove-Taeeday  constables  are  baffled,  bawds  are 
bang'd,  punckes  are  pillag'd.  panders  are  placed, 
and  the  chiefe  commanders  of  theee  vakmrous  eWIui- 
coes,  for  their  reward  for  all  this  confusion,  doe  hi 
conclusion  purchase  the  inheritance  of  a  Jayle. 

Tkyhr't  Worket,  ISSO. 

VINEMPD.  Mouldy.  ••  Mucidus." 
E,  Coles. 

Many  of  Chancer'a  words  are  beeome  as  it  were 
wnm^i  and  hoarie  with  over-long  lyin^. 

7.  Beaumont  to  Spegkt,  m  kit  Ckameer. 

The  same  as  Finew'd,  q.  v. 

fVINTINER.  An  inferior  officer  who 
had  the  charge  of  twenty  archera  or 
billmen. 

VIOL-DE-GAMBO.  Properly,  an  in- 
strument rather  smaller  than  the 
violoncello,  and  having  six  strings. 
I  suspect  that  by  viol  alone,  our 
ancestors  meant  violin,  or  perhaps  the 
tenor.  See  the  quotations  in  Johnson. 
The  viol'de-gambo  was  a  fashionable 
instrument,  even  for  ladies  to  play. 

He's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodieal.  Sir  T.  Ke,  that 
you'll  say  so!  he  plays  on  the  viol-de-gambo,  and 
speaks  three  or  four  laNgu^i;es.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  8. 

Here  viol  is  evidently  used  for  it : 

She  now  remains  in  London — to  learn  fashions.  prac> 

tice  music ;  the  voice  between  her  lips,  and  the  etol 

between  her  legs,  she'll  be  a  fit  consort  very  speedily. 

MiddUton,  Tr.  to  catch  0.  One,  act  i; 

Ane.  Dr.,  v,  136. 

Howell  considers  viol  as  meaning 
both  :  "A  viol ;  una  mo/a,  di  braccio, 
o  da  gamba:  a  viola  of  the  arm  or 
leg."  Focabulary,  §  27. 
Coryat  accordingly  speaks  of  treble 
viol,  which  must  be  a  violin : 

I  heard  much  good  rousicke  in  saint  Marke's  church, 
but  especially  that  of  a  treble  viol,  which  was  io 
excellent  that  I  thinke  no  man  could  siupasse  it. 

Crud.,  voL  ii,  p.  90,  repr. 
Her  viol-de'gambo  is  her  best  content. 

B4twru4  (VoM  PenMMrMOE^'^ 
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Thy  ffomio  noil  plae'd  between  tby  tbighi, 
Whereiii  the  best  part  of  tby  coortsbip  lies. 

To  VIOLENT,  V.    To  act  with  violence. 

Tbe  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  rioUnteth  in  a  Bense  as  strong 
Ah  that  which  causetb  it.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  nr,  4- 

1  find  not  the  least  appearance  that  his  former  adver- 
saries tiolmtrd  anv  thing  aniinst  him  under  that 
queen.       FulUr's  fi'ortkits,  Aitglesey,  under  Merrick. 

Ben  JousoD  has  to  violence : 

Then  snrel;  love  hath  none,  nor  beauty  any, 
Nor  nature  tiolenced  in  botli  these. 

Devil  an  Jss,  ii.  6. 

fVIOLER.  One  who  practises  on  the 
¥iol. 

To  tbe  Frencbe  violer  for  bis  quarters  paye,  12/t.  lOs. 
Prince  Henry*s  Book  of  Payments,  1609. 

VIRBIUS.  A  name  purely  Latin, 
though  founded  on  a  Greek  fahle. 
Virgil  tells  us,  that  it  was  assumed 
by  Hippolytus,  when  recalled  to  life 
by  iBsculapiuB,  after  which  he  lived 
at  Aricia,  with  the  nymph  Egeria : 

Solus  ubi  in  silvis  Italis  ignobilis  svum 
Exigeret,  versoque  ubi  lomiiie  Virbius  esset. 

jEh.,  vii,  770. 

Now  this  Firbius,  say  the  etymolo- 
gists, is  made  of  vir,  and  bis,  as  being 
twice  a  man.  This  part  of  the  story, 
therefore,  must  be  altogether  Latin ; 
but  Pausanias  reports  the  revival  of 
Hippolytus,  and  his  living  at  Aricia, 
B.  ii,  ch.  27.  Virgil  also  gives  him 
a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  makes 
Aricia  his  mother : 

Ihat  et  Ilippolyti  proles  pulcberrima  bello 
Virbius ;  insignem  quern  mater  Aricia  misit 
Eductum  ^geriee  lucis.  Ibid.,  r,  76\. 

This  name  has  occasionally  been  used 
to  »ignify,  generally,  a  person  revived. 
So  Massinger  has  introduced  it : 

From  this  living  fountain 
I  could  renew  the  vieour  of  my  youtii, 
And  be  a  second  Firbius.  Roman  Actor,  iii,  3. 

Hence  the  verses  collected  by  Diippa, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  honour  of 
Ben  Jonson,  were  published  under 
the  title  ofJonsonus  Firbius;^*  or, 
as  a  less  learned  publisher  might  have 
named  them,  "Jonson  Revived." 
They  consist  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  deceased  poet,  written  by  the 
most  celebrated  persons  of  that  day ; 
among  the  rest,  sir  John  Beaumont, 
bishop  King,  May,  Habington,  Waller, 
Howell,  Cleveland,  Jasp.  Mayne,  W. 
Cartwright,  Owen  Feltham,  and 
several  others;  indeed,  almost  all 
writers    then   famous.     ^*  ^otaouxa 


Virbiui,**  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  GiflM 
at  the  end  of  Jonson's  works. 
To  VIRE.    To  turn  abont ;  now  alwap 
written  veer,  from  the  pronimdatioii 
of  the  French  original,  tfirer. 


No,  no ;  he  bath  rired  all  this  vbile,  but  to  oonete 
sooner  to  bis  affected  end.         Pemkr.  Jremd.,  p.  4U. 

VI  RE  LAY,  s.  A  sort  of  rondeaa,  not 
very  well  defined  in  English  Tertc^ 
but  certainly  derived  from  the  Frendi 
virelai,  which  is  thus  described: 
"Nom  d'uue  ancienne  poesie  Fru- 
9oise,  toute  compos^e  de  ^ers  courts, 
sur  deux  rimes.  EUe  commence  par 
quatre  vers,  dont  les  deux  premien 
se  rep^tent  dans  le  conrs  de  la  piece." 
Diction,  Lexique,  Greo.  Gascoigne, 
who  appears  to  have  lieen  ignorant 
of  the  real  origin,  makes  it  into  verlmf, 
and  explains  it  "verd  laye,  or  greok 
song  :^^  which  is  nonsense.  Nor  ii 
his  explanation  of  it  much  better. 
See  his  Notes  of  Instr.,  Haslewood*! 
ed.,  1815,  p.  11.  The  real  derivation 
is  from  virer,  to  turn ;  for  the  vireUd 
admitted  only  two  rhymes,  and,  after 
employing  one  for  some  time,  the 
poet  was  virer,  or  to  turn  to  the  other. 
'*  Apr^  avoir  conduit  pendant  quelque 
temps  le  lai  sur  une  rime  domi- 
nante — il  falloit  le  faire  tourner,  oa 
virer,  sur  I'autre  rime,  qui  devenoit 
dominante  k  son  tour."  Diet,  (TEloeu- 
tion,  dans  le  mot  Zay.  They  were 
always  in  short  lines  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables.  I  do  not  recollect  any  real 
virelay  in  English ;  but  they  are  often 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  as  if  used. 

Bransles,  ballads,  nrelayes,  and  rerses  vaine. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  m,  z,  a 
Where  be  the  dapper  ditties  tbat  1  dight. 
And  rotudelays  and  virelayes  so  soot  f 

Darison's  Poet.  Skmft.,  repr.  60. 
Then  slumber  not  with  dull  Endymiini, 
But  tune  thy  reed  to  dapper  vrriiayes. 

Drayt.  JSel.,  iii.  p.  ISH 

Dry  den  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
Virelay s  are  not  mentioned  by  Putten- 
ham.  Gascoyne,  in  the  place  above 
quoted,  says,  "  but  I  must  tell  you  by 
the  way,  that  I  never  redde  any  verse 
which  I  saw  by  aucthoritie  called 
verlay,  but  one,  and  that  was  a  Ions 
discourse  in  verses  of  ten  Billables, 
&c.  It  is  plain  that  he  had  not  seen 
t^x^'^mre(aff. 
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a.    Belonging  to  a  virgin. 

IlieMrytiM/pdiiuiofToiir  dftOKhtert.     CorioL,r,%. 

TtKnvirghuU 
fDkaH  be  to  me  ena  •■  the  dew  to  fire. 

S  Em,  FT,  ▼«  S. 
Where  raiUe  eonrt  and  gracioiu  deKf^t, 
She  to  tnem  made,  with  mildneaa  wirffittaU. 

Speut.  F.  q.»  n,  fx,  30. 

Or  belonging  to  a  tirginal^  v.  infra. 

Where  be  these  rascals  that  skip  ap  and  down, 
Faster  than  wrgin^l  jacks.    Ram  JUgy,  O.  PL,  t,  483. 

VIRGINAL,  9.  An  instrument  of  the 
spinnet  kind,  but  made  quite  rectan- 
gular, like  a  small  piano- forte.  I 
remember  two  in  use,  belonging  to 
the  master  of  the  king's  choristers. 
Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
being  used  by  young  girls.  They 
had,  like  spinnets,  only  one  wire  to 
each  note.  Sir  John  Hawkins  speaks 
of  them  as  being  in  fact  spinnets, 
though  under  a  different  name  ;  yet 
his  own  figures  of  them  demonstrate 
a  material  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  spinnet,  as  many  persons 
remember,  was  nearly  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  had  the  wires  carried  over 
a  bent  bridge,  which  modified  tlieir 
sounds ;  those  of  the  virginal  went 
direct,  from  their  points  of  support, 
to  the  screw-pegs,  regularly  decreas- 
ing in  length  from  the  deepest  bass 
note  to  the  highest  treble.  See 
Hist,  of  Mus.,  vol.  ii,  p.  442. 

This  was  her^  schoolmaster,  and  tanght  her  to  pUiy 
the  virgiimU.  Hon.  Whore,  O.  PI.,  iii,  359. 

Sometimes  called  a  pair  of  virginals^ 
but  improperly : 

No,  for  she's  like  a  ftdr  of  virginals. 
Always  with  Jacks  at  her  till. 

Ibid.,  2  Part.  0.  PI.,  iu,  454. 
So  that  thv  teeth,  as  if  thou  wert  singing  pnck-song, 
stand  colulv  quivering  in  thy  head,  aiiuleap  up  and 
down  like  the  nimble  jacks  or  a  pair  oftirginaU. 

Decker,  GuVt  Bomb.,  ch.  8. 

This  expression  rather  puzzled  the 
learned  editor  of  the  reprint  of  1812, 
who  seems  to  have  concluded  from  it 
that  we  do  not  rightly  understand 
what  the  instrument  was  ;  but,  having 
frequently  seen  it,  I  can  assure  him, 
that  it  was  a  single  instrument,  even 
more  so  than  an  organ,  which  was 
sometimes  also  called  2ipairoforgan9, 
See  Organs. 
To  VIRGINAL,  o.,  from  the  above.  To 
pl^y  with  the  fingers,  as  on  a  virginal. 
Apparently  intended  as  a  word  coined 
in  contempt  and  indignation. 


^mvwgwdlbig 

VIRID,  a.    Green;  a  Latinism,  from 
viridia. 

Her  tomb  was  not  of  ^rid  Spartan  greet. 
Nor  yet  by  canning  hand  of  Scopes  wronghl. 

lUf/.2Vi«M.zii,01 

By  virid  Spartan,  I  suppose  the  trans- 
lator meant  the  marble  called  verde 
antieo.  There  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  original. 
VISNOMY,  8,  A  contraction  and  cor- 
ruption of  physiognomy  (quasi  phyt' 
nomy)^  improperly  used  for  counte- 
nance. 

When  as  the  peine  of  death  she  tasted  had. 
And  but  half  scene  his  ugly  visnomie. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  V,  It,  11. 

So  also  in  Muiopotmos,  1.  310. 

Thou  out  of  tune  psalm-singing  slarel  spit  in  his 
vitnomy.  B.  /•  B.  Worn.  FUaid,  ir,  1. 

tVlVE.     Lively. 

Not  that  I  am  able  to  express  by  words,  or  utter  by 
eloquence,  the  vitw  image  of  my  own  inward  thank- 
fulness. WiUon't  Jame*  I. 

ULEN-SPIEGEL.  The  German  name 
of  a  man,  called  in  English  Owle- 
GLASS,  which  see.  Since  that  article 
was  printed,  I  have  met  with  a  French 
translation  of  his  life,  with  this  title : 
''Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Tiel  JFlespiegle, 
contenant  ses  faits  et  finesses,  ses 
aventures,  et  les  grandes  fortunes 
qu'il  a  cues,  ne  8*^tant  jamais  laisse 
tromper  par  aucune  personne.*'  A 
Amsterdam,  1702.  This  edition  pro- 
fesses to  contain  several  pieces  not 
before  translated.  It  has  a  neatly 
engraved  frontispiece,  representing  an 
owl  looking  at  himself  in  a  glass, 
which  is  supported  by  a  figure  of 
Folly,  with  the  motto,  "Ridendo  dicere 
verum."  According  to  this  history, 
he  was  buried  in  the  year  1350;  but 
the  motto  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
whole  is  a  jest.  Most  of  the  hero's 
feats  are  very  filthy. 

ULLORXA.  This  strange  name,  which 
occurs  in  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Timon,  is  only  mentioned 
here  as  marking  no  less  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  Mr.  Malone  for 
that  edition,  than  the  equally  exagge- 
rated contempt  for  it,  which  Mr. 
Steevens  expresses  in  his  note  upon 
the  passage. 

60,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lndns,  Lncullus,  and  Sempronias|.l7/Awn],  aE 
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Now,  SB  no  BQch  name  U  known  in 
any  languaee,  and  it  is  here  inconaii- 
tent  with  the  measure  of  the  Terse, 
there  coold  he  little  reason  to  restore 
it ;  hut  equally  unnecessary  was  it  to 
decry  the  edition  in  which  it  appears, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  in 
names,  certainly  has  more  authority 
in  its  favour  than  any  subsequent 
edition. 
UMBER,  or  UMBRIERE.  The  move- 
able  yizor  of  a  helmet,  that  which 
shaded  the  face;  whence  its  name. 
Called  also  the  beaver. 

Baft  onW  Tested  up  her  umirier«t 

And  w  did  let  her  goodly  niage  to  appere. 

Spent,  F.  ^.,111,1,43. 

So  again,  in  lY,  iv,  44. 

Thorough  the  uwtber  into  Trojlns*  hee. 

Lidgate,  quoted  by  Steereni. 
And  bnst  up  hii  uwtiar  three  timet— end  would  hare 
■mitten  him  in  the  face. 

Stowe's  JhiuU,  1801,  lign.  8  §  8  b. 

Called  also  Ventall,  which  see. 
Another  signification  has  been  falsely 
assigned  to  umber.  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  of  playing  on  the  pipe, 
**  govern  these  ventages  with  your 
finger  and  thumb,'*  act  iii,  2;  but 
the  old  quarto  reads,  "with  your 
fingers  and  the  umber.*'  Whence 
some  liave  conjectured  that  umber 
was  a  name  for  the  brass  key  or  stop 
on  the  German  flute ;  but  no  such 
name  for  it  anywhere  appears,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
invention  of  such  a  key  is  more 
modern  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  discard  the 
umber  of  the  quarto  Hamlet. 
UMBER,  s.  A  sort  of  brown  colour. 
Tliis  word  is  still  used,  technically,  in 
the  same  sense. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umhtr  amirch  my  hco. 

Aa  you  I.  it,  i,  3. 

Umber  is  a  species  of  ochre,  formerly 
brought  from  Umbria.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron,  on 
which  its  colour  depends.  Burnt 
umber  has  its  colour  modified  by  fire. 
See  Kidd*s  Mineralogy,  vol.  i,  p.  180. 
To  UMBER.  To  stain  with  umber,  or 
any  dark  hue. 

You  had  tane  the  pains 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  %mbr$  o'er  your  tut, 
BoROv^A  a  nto  aod  raS«»  tU  foe  her  lote.  ■ 


Ffreanflwvrtflrt;  and.  tltrovgli  their  paly ; 
£aeh  battle  laea  the  othen  umkm'i  tee. 

Heu.  r,  aetf 

Even  Pope  baa  used  **umbefd 
for  "embrowned.''  Nothing, 
fore,  can  be  more  absurd  than 
plain  this  as  having  any  refen 
the  umber  of  the  helmet ;  exo 
deed,  Mr.  Steevens's  pressii 
word  adumbrations  into  the  i 
as  if  to  adumbrate,  for  to  oven 
were  not  known  to  all.  See  tl 
on  the  passage  of  Henry  V. 
UMBLES,  9.  Part  of  the  insii 
deer;  a  hunting  term.  Thi 
kidneys,  &c. 

The  keeper  hath  the  akin,  bead,  twiMer.  « 
ahonldera.  Holia 

In  the  following  passage  it  seei 
used  improperly  for  limbs : 

Faith  a  good  well-eet  fellow,  if  hia  apiiii 
Be  aniwerable  to  hia  uwibUt. 

Soarim§  Qifi^O. 

The  old  books  of  cookery  give  i 
for  making  umd^-pies;  see 
Ace.  Cook,  p.  231,  and  on  tl 
founded  a  very  flat  proverbii 
cism,  of  "  making  persons  eat 
pye,'  meaning  to  humble  tk 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  Swift'i 
Conversation. 
UMBRANA,  or  OMBRINA.  Th 
of  a  fish,  called  also  umbra  ;  in  ! 
umber t  or  grayling ;  the  9ah 
mallus  of  Linnaeus.  Lovell  i 
it:  ''At  Rome  it*s  counted 
tasted  and  noble  fish :  and  is  b 
fattest  in  the  dog-dayes,  and  tl 
head  is  the  best.**  Hist,  of  A 
p.  230.  Much  the  same  aco 
still  given  of  it.  See  Doi 
English  Fishes,  at  Plate  88 
French  call  it  ombre;  which, 
as  its  Latin  name,  umbra,  h  sn 
to  be  derived  from  its  quick 
away,  like  a  shadow.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  comedy  • 
Woman  Hater,  by  Fletcher, 
Lazarillo,  a  ridiculous  epicure, 
talized  throughout  the  piece,  w 
prospect  of  feasting  upon  a 
branch s  head.     It  is  thus  intro 

For  the  dake*a  ovn  table. 
The  head  of  an  acai^rajM. 

L.  laHpoeaibler 
Can  heaT*n  be  lo  propitioiM  to  the  dnksf 
B.  Yea,  111  aarare  you,  air,  *tbponitak. 
W.t»c&\a  m  ^gKa^mon  to  mm. 
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X.  Why  then 
be  rieheet  prince  allTe :  he  were 
althieit  monarch  in  all  Enrope,  had  ho 
sr  territoriea,  dominioni,  prorinces, 
.ta,  nor  palaeea,  hat  onlj  that 
M*«  head. 

B.  lit  very  fresh  and  sweet,  sir. 
1  was  taken  but  this  night,  and  th*  head, 
re  norelty,  appointed  by 
commandment  for  the  dnke's  own  table. 

Act  i.  scene  9. 

story,  which  is  treated  in  the 
ly  with  excellent  humour,  seems 
je  been  told  originally  by  Paulus 
9,  de  Piscibus  Komanis  (cap.  v, 
),  from  whom  Bayle  quotes  it  at 

in  the  article  Augustin  Chigi, 
(A).  The  gourmand  there  is 
misius  ;  the  head  is  first  sent  to 
riumvirs,  who  present  it  to  cardi- 
«iario,  and  he  again  to  cardinal 
verino,  who  gives  it  to  Ghisius 
e  Latinises  Chigi)  and  he  to  a 
*zan,  his  mistress.  The  pursuit 
)y  the  epicure,  through  all  these 
I,  is  related  in  the  tale,  exactly 
the  comedy.  Jovius  thus  speaks 
!  fish :  "  Umbram  hodie  Romani 
nam  vocant.     Capita  umbrarum, 

et    silurorum,   triumviris,    rei 

nee  conservatoribus,  dono  dan- 

Whether    Fletcher    had    the 

from  Jovius,  or  any  other 
rity,  I  know  not.  After  writing 
ccount,  I  found  that  a  writer  in 
ilication  called  the  Athenaeum, 
Dme  time  past  detected  the  story 
jrle ;  whence  it  has  been  repeated 
^ber's  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
ler. 

ELLA.  A  name  given  formerly 
iing  to  its  literal  meaning,  to  a 
)f  fan  used  for  protecting  the 
gainst  the  sun. 

t  MwtireUas  with  their  feathen, 
yon  in  all  aorta  of  weathers. 

Dragton't  Mum  BtUiwn,  16S0. 
lo  (ItaL  nwtbrtlU)t  a  fashion  of  round  and 
fans,  wherewith  the  Indians  (and  from  them 
at  ones)  preaenre  themselves  from  the  heat  of 
k  or  fire ;  and  hence  any  little  ahadow,  fan,  or 
ding,  wherewith  women  guard  their  faces  from 
u  J)u)U(m*t  Ladies  Dietiomarp,  1694. 

.  particle  much  used  in  compo- 
,  to  express  a  negative  to  the 
e  word  ;  like  a  privativa  of  the 
:8.  The  compounds  of  it  are  so 
rous,  that  many  which  are  not 
mmoQi  use  might  have  been  ob- 
1 ;  but  aa  they  do  not  generally 


require  any  explanation,  I  haTe  not 
noticed  many  of  them. 
UNANELED.  Unanointed,  t.  e.,  with- 
out receiving  the  supposed  sacrament 
of  extreme  unction;  from  the  Saxon 
ele,  which  means  oil.  There  was 
much  doubt  about  the  following  pas- 
sage, till  this  sense  was  ascertained. 
See  Johnson.  But  that  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  doubt,  see  th^  authori- 
ties quoted  under  Anelb. 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneUd,  Earnl.,  i,  6. 

UNAWARES,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere 
corruption  of  unaware,  i.e.,  not 
aware :  for  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  given  for  the  plural  form. 
Johnson  says  that  he  thinks  at  una* 
wares  is  the  proper  form,  in  the  sense 
of  ntddeniy,  unexpectedly.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  at  unawares  was  occasionally 
used.  Yet  the  oldest  translation  of 
the  Psalm  (that  in  the  Prayer-book) 
gives  unawares,  without  at,  in  the 
very  psalm  which  he  quotes. 

Yea.  the  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  im- 
awares.  Pt.  zxrr,  16. 

The  Bible  version  has  dropped  the 
term  altogether  in  that  place,  substi- 
tuting, "and  I  knew  it  not;*'  but 
in  an  earlier  verse  it  has  the  other 
form: 

Left  deetmetkm  come  npon  hfm  «/  uimmvu.      V.  8. 

Dryden  also  has  the  expression.  See 
Johnson.  But  it  is  certainly  now 
obsolete,  and  would  not  bear  analysing 
at  any  time : 

Who  hath  rtabb'd 
This  silly  ereature  here,  oi  tmamtirti, 

DsM.  Hjfmtn**  IWaaiyl,  iv,  ^  p.  818. 

UNBARBED.  Untrimmed,  not  dresaed 
by  the  barber. 

Mnat  I  go  shew  them  my  nkiturVi  loonee. 

Metaphorically,  not  mown : 

When  with  his  hounds 
The  kbling  hunter  tufta  the  thid^  uakarkti  gnandi 
Where  harbor'd  is  the  hart. 

Drufi.  Polfct^,  xili.  p.  918. 

UNBATED.  Not  blunted,  as  fuls  are, 
but  having  a  sharp  point. 

You  may  chocs* 
A  sword  nmbmUd,  and  in  a  pasa  of  practice 
Requite  him  ton  your  father.  HnU.,  It.  7. 

Pope  says  that  some  editions  read 
here  embaited,  t.  #.,  envencHned ;  bnt 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  in 
the  very  next  act,  unbaM  and  eo- 
venomaa  are  joitied  together : 
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TtM  trftehenmt  tnitrumi&t  to  in  thy  htad 
VhM94  Rnd  vnvtmMiiU  Aet  t,  S. 

UNUUAIDKI).  Not  braided  ■•  laces 
are.  Till  a  more  certain  eiplanation 
can  he  fouud»  this  simple  and  natural 
one  may  surely  answer  the  purpose. 

(\  Um  he  Miv  mnhr^UtJ  warn  f 
S,  U»  b«th  iibbona  of  all  Uio  coloura  of  the  ninbow. 

Wini.  TtU,  iv.  8. 

This  word  would  hardly  require  notice, 
had  it  not  puzzled  some  of  the  com- 
mentators of  Shakespeare. 
To  UNCAPE.  Said  to  be  a  bunting 
term,  hut  no  authority  is  produced, 
and  the  explanatibns  are  various.  It 
seems  to  imply  throwing  off  the 
dogs. 

I  WRmnt.  we'll  nnkrnnel  the  fox. 
t«t  mo  tton  thli  wrj  flrtt  >— «o  now  mncom. 

J/rrr.  r.  r.,iil.8. 

The  commentators  have  puzzled 
strangt*ly  about  it.  Falstaff  is  the 
fox,  and  lie  is  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
or  kennel* d,  somewhere  in  the  house ; 
no  expression,  therefore,  relative  to  a 
hag-fox,  can  he  applicable,  because 
such  a  fox  would  he  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  hunters.  The  vneaping 
is  decidedly  to  begin  the  hunt  after 
him  ;  when  the  holes  for  escape  had 
been  stopped.  How  correctly  the 
term  is  URed,  not  being  a  fox-hunter, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  the 
common  sense  of  the  passage  is  clear 
enough. 
tUNCAUEFUL.    Producing  no  care. 

There  ehKll  thy  loul  powMi  wtcmrtful  trtMnre, 
There  thftlt  ihuu  twiiu  in  never<ftiafinic  ulraeure. 

UNCE,  «.     A  claw;  fh)m  uncus,  Latin. 

The  rivf  r>welkiu|t  eerpent  to  mnke  alrcpe, 
Whoeo  horrid  criMt,  blew  ekalee,  and  uncu  bUcke, 
Threet  every  one  a  death. 

UfjfwoJ,  Brit.  Troy,  vli,  78. 

To  UNCLUE.  A  very  uncommon  word, 
seemingly  for  to  unravel,  or  undo. 

If  I  ehould  pay  you  for't  aa  'tia  extoU'd. 

It  would  unclu*  luo  quite.  Timon  qfJth.,  i,  1. 

UNCOAL-CARRYING.  A  ridiculous 
compound,  derived  from  the  cant 
phrase  of  carrying  coals,  in  the  sense 
of  putting  up  with  insults.  See  Coals, 

TO  CARRY. 

Now,  ilr.  be  (being  of  an  Mn^eoat'Ctinjing  %p\Tii)  falli 
foul  of  him,  cidla  him  gull  openly. 

Cktipwum*t  Mmjf  Day,  iii ;  Ane.  Drawta,  It,  7S. 

The  person  had  been  instructed  before, 

Abore  ill  thinn,  yoa  moit  cami  no  eotUi, 

/»«..  p.  80. 

UNCOUTH,  a.  In  ito  simplest  sense, 
unknown;  used  also  fot  atran^, ^r- 


plexing.  From  tbe  8axn 
known,  with  tlie  negative  i 
In  modem  nsaee,  this  word 
entirely  confined  to  objects  o 
and  principally  of  sight, 
things  which  have  an  awkwi 
disgusting  appearance ;  for 
reason,  when  we  meet  it  ap] 
mental  objects,  it  prodoees  i 
Quated  effect. 

1  am  torphaed  with  an  umeomlk  fear. 

TIL 
All  deane  diamayd  to  aee  to  mmamti  mA 

Now  this  uneouth  sight  was 
seeing,  in  a  dream,  l£  lady  I 
immodestly. 

ThAt,  with  tbe  MHcoutk  anart  lot  Mi 
cryde.  Ui 

2.  Unbecoming: 

Kor  awcird  hia  breaat  with  uneomit  pride 
That  heav'n  abore  on  bim  thia  cbarce  kai 

3.  Simply,  tmcommon,  or  an 

It  is  no  ttncoutk  thing 
To  see  freah  buildings  from  old  reins  spri 

B.  Joiu.  S^nas 

Johnson  has  no  distinction  of 
UNCOUTH,  UNKISS'D,  that 
known,  unkiss'd.  A  proverbial 
alluding  to  the  custom  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  i 
but  not  unintroduced  strange 
therefore  has  it,  **  unkmn 
kissed."  Prov.,  p.  22.  So  al 
wood: 

Unknowne,  tmkut ;  it  is  loat  that  is  imsoc 

Thou  caytif  kerne,  nneontk  tkom  art,  unk 

sal  bee.  Mar-Martin*,  in  Cent. 

He  cannot  be  so  uncivill  as  to  intrude.  wa\ 

UHtist.    llawHtu's  ApoUo  Skroeing,  Sro, '. 

To  UNDERBEAR.  To  bear;  t 
as  to  undergo. 

And  leare  those  wonnds  alone 
Which  I  alone  am  bound  to  mndtr  htar. 

And  patient  underbtaring  of  hia  fbrtone. 

To  UNDERFONG.  A  Chauceril 
retained  by  Spenser,  and  some 
from  under/engan,  or  'fongan 
meaning  to  ensnare,  or  undei 

And  thou.  Menalcas,  that  by  trecheree 
Didst  umder/oftife  my  Usse  to  wexe  so  Kgb 

Spens,  Shop,  XmL,  . 

Also  to  undertake : 

But  if  thou  algate  lust,  light  Tirelayea, 
And  looser  songs  of  lore  to  nndnfoaae. 

To  guard  from  beneath  : 

The  walles — have  towrea  upon  them  tiztfc 
nnderfongifig  and  enflanckug  thuw,  two  < 
three. 
i^oM'f  IcM/M  Ai|f,  Jbri  JflM,  Ti,  US 
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0  entrap : 

ae  by  slight  he  eke  ioih^ndeifonc. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  V,  u,  7. 

It  is  underfang : 

lied  itill,  in  every  kind  of  thin^, 

rye  my  prince  and  underfang  hit  fone. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  107. 

-MEAL,  «.,  means  only  after- 

Not    made  from   a  meaU   a 

,  but  from  nuel,  Saxon,  for  part 

rtion  ;    as  in    dropmeal,  piece- 

&c.     "The  after-part   of  the 

Hence  it  is  Latinized  by  po- 

es,   or    po8t-meridies,    in    the 

>tuarium  Parvulorum. 

I  am  famished  for  cattern  [t.  e.,  Catherioe] 
t  one  undet'ineal. 

B.  JoM.  Barth.  Fair,  ir,  9. 

is,  "I  have  enough  for  one 
)on."  It  has  been  explained, 
'ternoon*8  meal,  or  slight  repast 
dinner ;"  but  that  is  contra- 
by  the  following  examples, 
for  instance,  it  means  evidently 
le  after  dinner : 

ime — he  hath  din'd  at  a  taveme,  and  slept 

rwuale  at  a  bawdy-house,  his  purse  is  on  the 

N(uk*$  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl.  Misc.,  ri,  144. 

)s  also  for  the  siesta,  or  after- 
repose  : 

narrower  limit  than  the  forty*year's  under- 
the  seven  sleepers.     N<uh,  ui  supra,  p.  151. 

;  it  out  of  all  doubt,  in  Coles's 

h    Dictionary   (1677),    I   find 

teles  exactly  explained   after- 

[Here  it  is  evidently  a  meal.] 

r  greater  supper  or  undermeale  was  made 

}r  them  comming  home  fh>m  ditching  and 

and  the  biggest  p«)ts  did  smoake  with  pot- 

ITitkais'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  186. 

V,  s.    Nine  in  the  morning ;  or 

rd  hour  of  the  day,  according 

lent  reckoning.     Pure  Saxon  ; 

ing  also  in  several  compounds, 

emmete,  undemsanff,  &c.  Hov^, 

»re,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  should  be  at 

for  its  etymology,   I   cannot 

and  to  undernoon,  which  he 

from     Peck's    Desiderata,   it 

lot  have  any  reference  ;  under- 

or     afternoon,    being    clearly 

hours  at  least  later  than  the 

His  very  quotation  shows 

one  to  be  later  than  ten  o'clock. 

e  note   on   ver.  8136  of  the 

Tales.     Neither    has    it    any 

ion  with  Obmdebn,  or  Abn- 

q.  V. 


UNDERSKINKER.      Under  -  drawer ; 
from  under  and  skinker.    See  Skink. 


I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even  now 
into  my  hand  by  an  underskinker,  one  that  never 
spake  other  Eogfish  in  his  life  than,  "  eight  ahiliiiigs 
and  sixpence ;"  and,  "  v^*  •>*•  .■•j.io/^m*  » 


you  are  irelcome. 

1  ir^ni. /r,  ii,  4. 

UN  DER.SONG,  *.  The  burden,  or  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song. 

He  thus  b^an— 
To  praise  Iiis  love,  his  hasty  waves  among. 
The  firuthy  rocks  bearing  the  undersong. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  lOS. 
So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around. 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spent.  F.  Q. 

Dry  den  also  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
UNDER. SPUR- LEATHER,  *.      An 
underling,  a  subservient  person.     A 
quaint  metaphor. 

A  design  was  publickly  set  on  foot,  to  dissolve  the 
Ottholic  church  into  numberless  clans  and  dnbe; 
and  to  degrade  priests  into  meer  tenders,  or  undtr- 
spur-leathers  to  tho«e  cUns  and  dabs. 

/.  Johnson,  Unbl.  Sacrif.,  Pref.,  p.  zzx. 

Swift  has  it  too,  but  1  forget  where. 
To    UNDERTAKE.      To  take  in,   or 
receive. 

Whose  voice  so  soone  as  he  did  wtdertaktt 
EfUoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake. 

Spens.  F.  6.,  V,  iii,  84, 

UNDERTIME,  or  UNDERTIDB,  *. 
Evening ;  from  under  and  time.  The 
inferior,  or  under  part  of  the  day. 
It  has  no  connexion  with  Undebn, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  to  an 
early  hour  before  noon. 

He,  coming  home  at  undertime,  there  foiud 
The  fayrest  creature  that  he  ever  saw. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  UI.  vii.  13. 

The  dictionaries  have  undertide,  in 
the  same  sense.  Verstegan  is  one  of 
those  who  erroneously  refer  it  to 
Undebn,  p.  186. 
UNDER-WROUGHT,  for  undermined; 
that  is,  underworked. 

But  thon  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  undarwrought  its  lawful  king. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 

fUNDlFFERENCLVG.  Impartial. 

Chapm,  Horn.,  Hymn  to  Hermes. 
UNEAR'D.     Untilled.     See  to  Eab. 

For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  unear*d  womb, 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry. 

ShoAesp.,  Somut  8. 

tUNEASE.     Trouble. 

Shnnne  thon  the  seas,  whiche  brede  unease. 
And  quiet  Uve  on  Innde. 

Kendall's  Mowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 

UNEATH,  UNNETH,  or  UNNETHS, 
adv.  Not  easily,  hardly,  scarcely. 
Saxon,  eath^  easily. 

Vneatk  she  may  endure  the  flinty  streets 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 

That  now  mtmttkes  their  feet  oonld  them  upbda. 

8pem,  8U^,  KmI^Jvi^^^%., 
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He  liflf  at  jngget,  and  poti,  tad  eumei,  bill  t]i«y 
Had  been  lo  well  fill'd  that  he  tmnetkt  may 
Advance  them— to  hit  head. 

Em.  HienrtkU,  B.  iic,  p.  (79. 
And  wmeth  though  I  niter  speedie  ipeech, 
No  fault  of  wit  or  folly  makea  me  faint 

jrifr./orJr«f..p.880. 

See  Bate. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  as  a  contraction  of  underneath. 
It  certainly  does  not  well  admit  its 
usual  sense : 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideoas  aonnd. 

That  all  the  ayre  wiih  terror  filled  wyde. 
And  aeem'd  vneath  to  shake  the  itedfast  groand. 

Sp0M*.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  4. 

UNEXPRESSIVE,  for  inexpressible, 
has  been  thought  a  singular  use  in 
Milton,  but  he  had  it  from  Shake- 
speare: 

Carve  on  cv*ry  tree 
The  fiiir.  the  chaste,  the  unexprestive  she. 

A*  you  I,  t/,  ui,  S 

So  in  Lycidas : 

And  hears  the  wMXfrtmw  nuptial  song.  Yer.  176. 

And  Hymn  to  Natinty,  v.  116. 
Being  not  formed  according  to  ana- 
logy, it  has  not  continued  in  use, 
notwithstanding  these  high  autho- 
rities. 
UNHAPPY,  fl.  Often  used  for  mis- 
chieyous,  as  we  now  occasionally  say 
unlucky ;  an  unlucky  boy,  an  un- 
Welcy  trick,  would  formerly  have  been 
called  unhappy. 

A  ahrewd  knare,  and  an  urnhMpy. 

AWi  W.  that  Ends  W.,  Vf,  6. 
Upon  hii  neck  light  that  unhappy  blow, 
And  eat  the  sinews  and  the  throat  in  twain. 

Fiiirf.  TVwM,  ix,  70. 

UNHAPPILY,  adv.  Waggishly,  can- 
soriously. 

Ton  are  a  churchman,  or  III  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  indge  now  unhappily.  Hti^.  VJII,  i,  4. 

Answer  roe  not  in  words,  out  deeds ; 
I  know  you  always  talk'd  unhappily, 

Audrtmuma,  O.  PI.,  zi,  49. 

To  UNHELE.  To  uncover ;  from  helan, 
Saxon,  to  cover. 

Then  suddenly  both  would  themselres  unkeU. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  U,  xii,  64 
Next  did  sir  Triamond  unto  their  sicht 
The  hct  of  his  deare  Canacee  unkuUe, 

Ibid.,  TV,  J,  10. 
Would  I  were  forc'd 
Tb  bvn  mr  fither's  tomb,  unhetU  his  bonea, 
And  dash  tnem  in  the  dirt,  rather  than  this. 

MakoiUmt,  O.  PL,  ir,  45. 

Chaucer  uses  it. 
UNHOUSELL'D.      Without  receiving 
the  sacrament.    See  Housel. 

Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  bloisoma  of  my  sin, 
Unhauuird.  Hmml„U^- 

fUNHUSK.  To  open  the  husk.  Used 
metaphorically  m  the  Revengers 
nigo^e.  1608. 


UNIMPROVED.      Unreprored. 
peached. 

Tounc  xbntinhnM^ 
Of  amiaiproMif  mettle  hot  and  fUL     H 

See  to  Improve,  and  Johnson, 
UNION.     A  fine  pearl ;  unio,  Ia 

And  in  the  cup  an  umon  shall  he  Uirow, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  aucoeaairc  kiai 
In  I>enmark*s  crown  hare  worn.  J 

So  afterwards,  "  Is  the  union  1 
but  in  that  place  I  suspect  th 
author  intended  a  quibble. 

Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  imim. 

Soliwutn  /-  Pert.,  Or.tfU 

Pliny  says,  that  the  name  unio 
invention  of  the  fine  gentles 
Rome,  to  denote  only  such  pe 
could  not  be  matched;  whicl 
land  most  accurately  translate 

If  they  be  [orient]  wbitA,  {rreat.  round,  ssi 
weiglitie.  Qualiiies,  1  niuy  tvU  you,  not  ea 
found  all  iu  one :  insomuch  as  it  is  impoewl 
out  two  perfitl)r  sorted  together  in  all  thi 
And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and 
here  at  Rome  hare  devised  this  name  for 
call  them  union*,  as  a  man  would  mt,  «ifl| 
by  themselres  alone.  N.  H.,  ix, 

Solinus,   and   others,   have   g 

mistaken  reason,  as  if  it  was  tl 

were  never  found   together. 

were    not,    therefore,    uniqui 

singulars. 

Evelyn  uses  the   term,  speal 

Cleopatra's  large  pearl,  in  his  J 

21  Feb.,  1645. 
tUNIVERSAL.      Entire.      Ch 

Horn,,  Bairaeh, 
UNKEMPT,    or    UNKEMB'D, 

combed.     See  Kemb,  and  Ke 

The  firantik  mother,  all  unbrae*t,  (alas !) 

With  silrer  locks  untrmb^d  about  tier  f* 

Syh.  Du  Bnri.,  Ths  Oimtai 

Metaphorically,  unpolishea: 

And  how  myjrimea  he  rugged  and  amirM 

Spent.  Shsp.  X* 
And  sayd,  thy  offers  base  I  greatly  loth. 
And  eu  thy  words,  unconrtcous  and  unh 

Smmt.  F.  0. 

tAnd  then  her  unknU'd  haii 

nreat  tq^  with  eobwebs,  made  her  hac-hki 

Tk4  Muttt  Lootit^f-WMtM 

UNKENT.     Unknown,  for  unk 

Nor  sought  for  Bay,  the  learned  shephear 
But,  as  a  swaine  unkent,  ted  on  the  phun 
And  made  the  Eccho  umpire  of  my  strain 

Brownt,  Brit.  I 
tWitnes  the  world,  wherein  is  nothii^  rif 
Then  miseries  utikend  before  they  come. 

Complainl  qfBoMt 

UNLICH,  for  unlike.  A  poe 
rather  unpoetical  licence,  for  i 
of  rhyming  to  pitch. 

Her  twyfcdd  teme,  or  whieh  two  bfaieke  a 
And  two  were  browne,  yet  each  to  each  ar 

Spent.  F. 

Liek^  for  liket  iit    however. 
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fovDd  in  Obaacer,  and  Spenser  him- 
self.   See  LicH. 
tUNLIKELY.    Unexpected. 

Here  lure  happened  two  or  three  aeddentt  of  late, 
▼erj  unlikefyt  tnat  made  lome  broiling  tvixt  the 
Seota  and  onr  nation.  Letter  dated  161S. 

UNLUSTROUS.  Devoid  of  lustre. 
Shakespeare  was  not  usually  a  coiner 
of  words,  but  do  other  authority  has 
yet  been  produced  for  this : 

In  an  eje, 
Bate  and  uHtmsirotu  aa  the  nndky  ligM 
Tbat'a  fed  with  atinking  tallow.  Ojfwth',  i.  7. 

UNMANNED.  A  term  in  falconry, 
applied  to  a  bawk  that  is  not  yet 
tamed,  or  made  familiar  with  man. 
Metaphorically,  for  maiden. 

Come,  civil  ni{rht,— 
Hood  my  uumamm'd  blood,  batiug  in  my  cheeka. 
With  thy  bhick  mantle.  Ram.  and  Jul.,  iii.  S. 

Most  of  the  expressions,  in  this  pas- 
sage, allude  to  terms  of  falconry.  A 
hawk  was  hooded  to  keep  her  quiet ; 
and  she  bated,  when  she  fluttered 
and  seemed  uneasy. 
UNNOTED.  Not  marked,  or  shown 
outwardly ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  tbe  following 
passage : 

And  widi  inch  sober  and  unnoted  paaafon 
He  did  behave  hia  anger,  ere  'twaa  spent, 
Aa  if  he  had  bat  prov'd  an  argument. 

Tim«nofJlh.,^i,B. 

fUNPAID.     Unrevenged.      Toumeur, 

1608. 
UNPLAUSIYE,  a.      Not  applauding, 

averse. 

Tis  like  he^  qneation  me, 
Why  inch  nnplaunwe  eyes  are  bent,  why  tnm'd  on 
lum.  Tro.  and  Oreu.,  iii,  8. 

UNPOSSIBLE.  Now  changed,  in  com- 
mon use,  to  impossible. 

For  na  to  levy  power, 
Proportiooable  to  the  enemy, 
la  all  w^totsibU.  I&ch.  JI,  iv,  178. 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible,  it 
has  been  silently  changed  to  impos- 
sible, where  it  was  at  first  unpossible. 
See  T.  J. 
UNPREGNANT.  Dull,  stupid;  the 
contrary  to  pregnant,  in  its  sense  of 
acute,  sagacious,  &c. 

Hake  me  unpreffnani 
And  doB  to  all  pvoceedinn. 

meat,  far  Meat.,  iv,  4. 

See  Pregnant. 
UNPROPER.      Not   confined   to   one 
person ;  from  proper,  in  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  particular  person. 


There's  millions  now  alive 
That  nighUy  lie  in  those  nnproper  beds, 
Which  they  due  swear  peculiar.      Otketlo,  iv,  1. 

See  Pbopes. 
UNREADY.      Undressed.      To  dress 
being  often  a  part  of  making  ready, 
to  undress  was  called  to  make  un- 
ready. 

How  now,  my  lords,  what  all  nmreadfwaX 

1  Hen.  VI,  ii,  1. 

This  is  said  to  the  French  lords,  on 
seeing  them  leap  from  the  walls  in 
their  shirts. 

Why  1  hope  yon  are  not  going  to  bed ;  I  see  you  art 
not  yet  nnreadjf. 

Ckafm.  Mons.  ITOUve,  act  v ;  Jne.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  418. 
Enter  James,  unready,^  in  his  Dight-cap,  garterless. 
Staff e  Direction  in  Two  Maias  ^Moreeiaci. 

To  make  UNREADY.    To  undress  a 
person,  or  one's  self. 

Come,  where  have  yon  been,  wench?  wiake  nu  m- 

readw 
I  slept  bnt  ill  last  night  B.  and  Fl.  1st.  Frinc.,  act  iii. 
A  youns  gentlewoman,  who  was  in  her  chamber, 
making  hertelf  unready.  PuttenA.,  B.  iii,  ch.  18. 

Take  this  warm  napkin  about  yoar  neck,  sir,  while  I 
help  to  miUte  yott  unready. 

iiiddUton,  Triei  to  eateh  O.  One,  act  iii; 
Anc.  Dr.,  v,  p.  183. 
Mont.  Good  day,  my  love:  what,  up,  and  ready  tro? 
Tom.  Both,  my  dear  lord,  not  ail  this  night  made  I 
Mpeelfunreadjf,  or  could  sleep  a  wink. 

CJUym.  Butsy  D^Jmb.,  Ane,  Dr.,  iii,  277. 

To  UNREADY,  v.    To  undress. 

Hm  remayned  with  his  daughter,  to  give  his  wife 
time  of  unreadying  herself.  Pemkr.  Are.,  p.  379. 

To  UNREAVE.    To  unravel. 

Penelope  for  her  XJlysaea'  sake 

Devia'd  a  web,  her  wooers  to  deceive. 
In  which  the  work  that  she  all  dwy  did  make, 

The  same  at  night  ahe  did  unreave. 

Spenser t  cited  by  Jolinscm 

UNRECURING.     Incapable  of  cure, 
incurable. 

Seeking  to  hide  herself,  aa  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound, 

_  mu*  Andr.,  iii,  1. 

UNRESPECTIVE.    Inconsiderate. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unreepeetive  bo]rs :  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

«,...,,     ,^  ^ckardm,iT,9. 

When  disaolnte  impiety  possess'd 

The  unreepeetipe  minda  of  prince  and  people. 

Darnel,  CleoptUm 

Not  respected,  neglected : 

Nor  the  remaining  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unreepeethe  sieve 
Because  we  now  are  full.  IZV.  and  Cr.,  ii.  S. 

See  T.  J. 
UNREST.    Want  of  rest,  nnhappiness ; 
a  poetical  word,  too  long  disused,  but 
lately  revived.   Shakespeare  employed 
it  several  times. 

Thy  snn  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  jtorms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest. 

Biek.  n,  u,  4. 
Ay,  so  I  fear,  the  mors  is  my  unrest. 

Bom  <mA  JuV^W 


Be  nn  ^lii'd,  Uioo  enUrtals'it  i  (un 
TIttt  ii  Ibe  biiWiiin  of  ill  ■■««<. 

Brcw-u  Brtl,  Jul,  1,  3,  p.  W. 

To  wiieb  bii  (mk'iI  li«rt  i>  tlit  rmw'llt  ft^     _ 
Cnui«D,  Supiffn  tHao44,  Sun.  n. 

Milton  nsed  Uie  word;  from  whom, 
and  other  aathora,  it  is  Bbundaatly 
exemplified  by  JohnsoD. 
tUNRlPIRED. 


Thitei 


To  UNSEEL.  Applied  to  the  eyes,  lo 
open  them ;  ia  oppositioD  to  that 
mode  of  teeling,  or  cloalng  them, 
which  was  practised  upon  hawks. 
See  Seel. 

Ttcn  ducl'd  rjf  with  fMt,  whkh  pHt  uabition 
ShiU  be  KHircH  tij  imiilij  wigbU. 

viria  ly  q.  BUt.  H  Pitunk..  lii,  M,  p.  soe. 
UNSEEMING.     Not  eeeming,  putting 
on  the  contrary  appearance. 

Ton  do  th«  klngn  tJiy  fallier.  too  mnph  wrong, 
Andimflig  Ihe  irpalalLon  i>f  jour  Djuue. 

Of  thtt  Thieh  £it)i  h  niibhiUi  bmi  paM. 

im'jf.  1..U.  1. 

UNSGMINAR'D.  Deprived  of  aemiiial 
eDergy ;  being  an  eunuch. 

Tit  >reU  for  thei^ 
TfiAl.  bejnf  wunninsr'd,  thj  ftwr  tboogbti 
H>T  not  Pj  fortt  of  Y,rjf.i.         Ani.  <aid  CItof.,  i,  I. 

Tbe  word  appears  to  have  been  coined 
for  the  occasion.  Many,  indeed,  of 
these  uiu  seem  to  stand  merely  on 
the  general  analogy  of  compoaition. 
UNSHIRCHED.  Not  blnckened,  un- 
contaminated.     See  Shikch. 

E^'n  btn.  betwets  the  cbutc  aiumirclud  iraw 

Of  m;  true  mother.  amml..  It,  i. 

UNSTANCHBD.  Insatiflte,  not  to  be 
stopped  or  reetrained ;  from  to 
staunch,  in  tbe  aenae  of  stopping  tbe 
effusion  of  blood. 

Blilli  the  liUiiL  vhoH  ■uCuclnJ  thint, 
lock  ud  jDimi  Knlluid  csnld  Dol  Hliifi. 

3  Hn.  n,  ii,  t. 

Metaphoricalljr,  incontinent,  as  in 
Temp.,  i,  1. 
IbUNTAPPICE.  To  come  oat  of  con- 
cealment,  a  bunting  term.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  on  tbe  following  passage  of  Mas. 
ainger,  aaya,  "A  hunting  phrase,  for 
turning  the  game  out  of  loe  bus,  or 
drifingitout  of  Bcoier."  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  naed  in  b  nentet  aenae,  I'll 
diKcover  myaetf. 

How  m  mUiivIh  {«wi/!n»tf  ■««  lU  MIU]. 

Mtalf.  Firf  Wim.,A,  I. 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  tbe  com- 
pound word  I  bat  TA.iuaKD  ia  glien 


10  UHT 

abow,  from  Fairfki,  witbprooftefiU  I 
being  a  hunting  term.  SeeTomcL  I 
UNTBNTED.  Unappeued;  notM-' 
intoawayorc(ire,aBawonDdi(vbta  | 
a  BUfgeon  baa  put  a  temt  into  it  Set 
Tent. 


Tb-  ntnUi  X 


li^-^J 


UNTEW'D.  Not  prrseed,  or  awnW  I 
like  hemp.  Whence  tbe  followint  I 
ridiculous  descriptioD  of  a  Uack  I 
abeep: 

' -^" that  blade  udtncD  ta^i^M    i 


nafh  ind  wMtrw'd  Incki.  rba 


th  dmi  tha  ilniMMl  wfc 
i)ub«hoqn,«BWWM    : 


Ul'pl^II 


UNTHRIFT,  as  a  aabsUatire.  A  pro- 
digal, one  lost  to  all  ideas  of  thhft 

Hj  ri^ta  ud  m^tia  ' 

Pmek'd  Ihiiii  mj  timt  psfcrCB,  mai  m™  iwtj 
ToBpttutimUri/Ii.  *  mrk.li.i,l    ■ 

iMk.  wb«l  u  oMnA  ii  tlie  mU  doU  maiL 
SbifU  bol  hli  pkoc,  br  rtlU  Uw  worid  nn*^ 
If  he  wen  mi  mittWil.  ■  ndliB,  ■  dmkvd,  v  • 
licentiou  bier,  then  >«  h*d  rBie*. 
„    ,    ^      ,  £./w.Anjjr.i>ff,iii.;. 

VnHnfla  do  fiUier  tii(etlier  wilt  utUla^Hl 
r>od  tiOttwtt,  with  Mdie  u  be  nod  Otma.^     i 
K  lulhe.  fkroiKT'i  Ji^u.  A  H  k     ' 

UNTHKIFT.a.  TheadjectiTeiauraill; 
unthrifty,  butin  tbe  folio  wisgpaMtga 
it  ia  ufiMnyi  .■  1 

Whit  BundiJit  UuB  erer  knov  nftrMtMn 
beloTcd  eibtr  hie  mcAiiEo  r  Th.  tf  ^<i,lr,L 

In  nch  >  Bi|lit 
Did  Jeua  ital  tcsm  the  wealth;  lev, 
And  with  IS  mtkrijl  imt  did  nu  ftn  Tale* 
Ai  Imr  u  Behoont.  Urr.  Fm,.,!. 

Unthrifly  also  occurs  Mveral  times.      ' 
In  tbe  first  example,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  make  unthtyt  a  sabstantin, 
by   a   different  pointing;   but  it  ii   ' 
onneceaaary. 
fUNTlMELESS.       Untimely.       Tbia   . 
word  occurs  in  tbe  tragedy  of  Hoffmsn, 
4to,  Lond.,  1G3I. 

Have  eiBce  m^  prinnlj  nuter  Chuta  U*  wncki 
Appeer'd  more  diamali;  then  ihei  did  befn 
InmeniDtTDf  hiiufiiuJaH  rail.  i 

tUNTINDB.     Undone,  open. 

To  caie  Ifaer  mn,  aud  b;  the  dsorr  it  lade, 
Bol  [IhU  which  Coemon  marreUt  nl)  mUimit. 

LiMi  Biiltri,  efBtSUarm.  1(38. 

tUNTRACT.  or  UKTRACTKDl^ 

Who  hning  on  hisiehuki  all  alone  br  omnt  ud 
■afncl  wuea,  InniJed  three  dais*  withmt  aai  or 
diiokt.  boUa.fiut.^IWla.tnS. 

A  pUh  WtoMtld  by  OMDHT  ^ujli. 

UNTRIMMBD,  part.  I^ulf^di!^ 
bevelled.  To  trim  the  hair,  or  beard, 
was  to  perform  the  operation  of  a 
barber   upon     them  ■     hesce,    tJje 
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contrary  was  to  have    those    parts 
neglected. 

So  kt  thy  tretses,  flarine  in  the  wind, 
VntrimnUd  hang  about  thy  bared  neck. 

Toner,  and  Oism.,  0.  PL.  ii,  231. 
Oh  let  me  dress  up  those  untriwiMed  locks. 

Ibid.,  p.  224. 
The  devil  tempts  thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untriutmed  bride.  K.  Joh»,  iii,  1. 

Whether  the  word  here  means  loosely 
apparelled,  or  has  any  more  hidden 
meaning,  I  would  not  too  hastily 
pronounce.  See  Chapman's  May- 
day, Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  95,  See  also 
Trim. 
UNVALUED, ;>flrr/.  Not  to  be  valued, 
invaluable,  inei»timable. 

I  thongtit  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
IttMtimable  stones,  mmtmlued  jewels.     Rich.  HI,  i,  4. 
'Mongst  which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  lye 
Two  golden  apples  of  u$i94dem^d  price. 

Spnuety  Somut  77. 

So  Milton,  on  Shakespeare  himself: 

Each  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thv  utualued  book, 
Those  Belphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took 

Spitaph  on  Skakeap. 

But  it  also  meant  not  valued  : 

For  be  himself  is  subiect  to  his  birth, 
He  may  not,  as  vmtUued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself.  JSTsmI.,  i,  8. 

UNWAGED,  part.  Without  wages, 
unhired. 

And  we  our  owne,  to  live  or  die  mnwu0d. 

Mirr.firM«ff.,p.4M. 

fUNWARES,  for  unawares. 

Whose  enmming  teste  it  should  be  sodeyne  and  ««- 
warn,  I  (sayeth  John)  am  the  messenger  sent  before. 

Brasmus,  Parapkrtue. 
So  deepljr  fanlteth  none,  the  which  mmviartt 
Both  mil  into  the  crime  he  cannot  shun. 

Gtucoiane's  WorJet,  1687. 

UNWARY,  a.    Unexpected. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazea  stood. 
At  suddenness  of  that  tuwartf  sight. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  25. 

UNWIST,  a.     Unknown,  undiscovered. 

Of  hurt  umwul  most  danger  doUi  redound. 

/»t^.m.ti,2S. 

fTo  UNWRAY.  To  unwrap,  to  take 
off  clothes. 

To  speak  no  foul  or  dishonest  word  before  them,  no 
man  to  wttucmtf  himself  or  shew  nnked  before  them. 
NortlCt  Plutareh,  p.  25  (Romulus). 

VrOIDER,  9.  A  basket  or  tray  for 
carrying  out  the  relics  of  a  dinner  or 
other  meal. 

Piers  Plong^unan  laid  the  doth,  and  Simplicity  brought 
in  the  voiier.  Decker,  QuPt  H.  B.,  ch.  1. 

So   in   a  burlesque   speech   quoted 
before : 

Instead  of  tears,  kt  them  pour  capon-sanee 
TJpon  my  hearse,  and  salt  instead  of  dost, 
Manchets  for  stones;  for  othersglorions  shields, 
Give  me  a  voider.  B.  emd  ¥%.  Woman  Hater,  i,  8. 

tA  voider  to  take  up  the  fragments,  vasenhun  frag- 
mentarium.  WitkaW  DietUmarie,  ed.  1008,  p.  188. 
fFoiden,  great  broad  dishes,  to  cainy  away  the  re- 
mains from  a  meat-table. 

DmtUom^t  LatUit  Lk^wmi,  1604. 


tMy  muse  hath  done.    A  voider  for  th& nonce; 
I  wrong  the  divell,  should  I  pick  thrir  lioncs. 

CUavf  Zand's  Poems,  1651. 
tThe  cloth  whereon  the  earl  dined  was  taken  away, 
and  the  voider  wherein  the  plate  was  usually  put  was 
set  upon  the  cupboard's  head. 

History  of  Richard  Hahiam,  1658. 

To  VOINE,   for  foin,   or  to  push  in 
fencing;  2l%  vade  iot  fade. 

For  to  toine,  or  strike  below  the  girdle,  we  counted  it 
base  and  too  cowardly.    Har.  Ajag,  Prologue,  sub  fin. 

See  Foin. 
VOLB'E,  or  VOLLEY,  *.     Hazard,  in- 
considerate  chance ;  from  the  French 
phrase  h  la  volSe,  meaning,  at  random. 

O,  master  Lovell,  you  must  not  give  credit 

To  all  that  ladies  publicly  profess 

Or  talk  o'  Uie  wide,  unto  tneir  servants. 

B.  Jons.  Nem  /im,  act  L 

Elsewhere  he  writes  it  volley : 

When  we  do  speak  at  voUey,  all  the  ill 

We  can  <me  ofanother.       Id.,  Staple  <^  News,  act  iv. 

Massinger  has  voley : 

What  we  spake  on  the  volry  begins  to  work. 

We  have  laid  a  good  foundation.  Picture,  iii,  6. 

The  word  volley  is  still  retained,  but 
in  other  senses. 
YOLPON B.  Ben  Jonson*8  Folpone  has 
been  said  to  be  meant  for  Sutton, 
founder  of  the  Charter-house.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
story  of  that  very  wealthy  person 
being  hunted  by  heredipet€e,  or  legacy- 
sharks,  and  having  exposed  them. 
The  story  appears  to  stand  on  the 
authority  of  James  Howell.  See 
D'Israeli,  Quarrels  of  A uth.,  iii,  p.  134. 
But  Mr.  Gifford  has  sufficiently  refuted 
the  tale,  by  remarking  that  Sutton  was 
the  fric;nd  and  benefactor  of  Jonson  ; 
and  showing  the  complete  contrast 
between  the  two  characters.  He  con« 
eludes  thus :  *'  In  a  word,  the  contrast 
is  so  glaring,  that  if  the  commentators 
on  Shakespeare  had  not  afforded  us  a 
specimen  of  what  ignorance  grafted 
on  malevolence  can  do,  we  should  be 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  obliquity  of  in- 
tellect which  could  detect  the  slightest 
resemblance  of  Sutton  in  the  features 
of  Folpone.**  Memoirs  oj  B.  Jonson, 
p.  Ixxxiv.  The  whole  passage  well 
deserves  reading,  as  a  clear  and  spirited 
vindication  of  two  celebrated  charac- 
ters, the  poet,  and  his  friend  Sutton ; 
for  those  who  suppose  the  latter  at 
all  to  resemble  the  fictitious  character, 
must  have  a  most  unjust  opinion  of 
him. 
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V0LQUBS8BN.  The  ancient  name  for 
(he  part  of  France  afterwardi  con- 
tracted to  Fexin.  It  was  anciently 
the  Pagiu  Velocauinut,  and  vaa,  in 
later  times,  divided  into  Vexin  Fran- 
gois,  the  capital  of  which  waii*onfoMe, 
and  Vexin  Normand,  whose  capital 
waa  Gitort.  The  latter  vbb  in  dispute 
between  Philip  U  of  France,  and 
John  of  Englaod. 


PoiOign,  ud  Aajnu, 

The  proceaa  of  cormption  from  tlie 
old  name  may  be  aeen  in  this  passage : 

Kat  b>  Itae  iilud  Clll<  ■>•  Fium].  a  Vuinnn 
VnndcoD,  Vuin,  m  (u  Mhwi  all  it)  Vulri*  U 
rrmitau.  It  conulBCIb  all  Uia  cnntrT.  torn  the 
rinr  Aiii  «  fht,  eren  to  Clueniont,  tonnli 
Keaij.  SmUcmiUU;jHrm4iir,r.no 

Felotauinut,      Volmeitin,      FtUxin, 
Fmn. 
VOLUNTARIES,  for  Tolunteera. 

IUbIi,  Incoaudfrne,  oi^  ralimUria, 

With  India  rico,  ud  Bun  dngou  iplHiH. 

f UPLAND,  meana  properly  tbe 
country,  distinguished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Vplandera, 
were  country  people,  and  Vplandish, 
couDtrified.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  adjeciive  in  the  extract  from  Tales 
and  Quicke  Answers  in  the  next 
article. 

UPLANDISH.  a.  Wild,  mountaiooas: 
savage,  or  dwelling  in  mountains. 

Hii  pRunn  ntde  thi  nidai  pouagt  mdt, 
liTnl  ill  IhD  wiid  upUMditk  eounurj  dwelt. 

Mtrbm.  Sm  mud  L..  Book  llL 

In  the  old  book,  entitled  "Talts  anil 
Quicke  Answeres,"  there  ia  one  that 
begins  thi 


He  IS  afterwards  called  a  "rural! 
atanne,"  and  a  "  TilLayne."  In  a  sub- 
sequent  tale  we  are  told  of  "  an  up- 
lanHUke  priest,  that  preached  of 
charitie."  T.  czvli.  He  teems  to 
have  been  merely  a  country  curate. 
[See  the  foregoing  article.] 
UPPER-STOCKS,  or  OVER-STOCKS. 
Breeches  ;  nether-stocks  being  used 
for  stockings.     See  Neihsk-stooes. 

Thr  nfftr^ladm.  b«  tbi^  itnft  wtth  bU  at  Boeki, 
H<nr  bBnoB*  tbn  likt  1  utliB  pur  oCnocki. 

BrfiKKifi  Bfifrmm: 

UPRIGHT,  a.     This  word,  in  apaassge 
of  Kiog  Lear,  bta  nlihet  'g«m«&,  &t 
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commentatoTS.  Bdgar,  pret 
that  they  stand  on  the  edge  of 
cipice,  aays, 

For  ill  bnnlh  the  boob, 
WmU  I  Bot  la^  tifriftl.  I 

Warburton  very  plausibly  cot 
cii  outright  i  Dr.  Farmer  d 
whether  that  word  existed  at  it 
though  it  may  be  fouud  seven 
in  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Steevensi 
that,  in  tbe  usage  of  Chaucer' 
upright  meant  juptne,  which  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  ■■;> 
to  remain,  tbe  meaning  moat  I 
all  the  world  1  would  not  even  1 
to  leap  straight  np,  for  feat 
succeeding;''  and  whoever, 
edge  of  a  precipice,  shall  attc) 
leap  any  way,  except /roM  it, 
think,  feel  the  same  appreh 
With  respect  to  the  sense  of  n 
was  not  qnite  obsolete  in 
speare's  time,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
an  almanack  of  1591,  which  atl 
certain  complaints  to  the  ens 
"lying  too  much  uprigKt," 
SuppL,  i,  p.  261. 
UPRIGHT  MAN.  Aterminthei 
language  (and,  according  to 
still  in  use)  for  athorough-pai 
determined  thief.  Whence  f 
thus  addressed  in  the  Beggai'i 

Come,  prlncct  oT  the  r^^ed  regiment. 

r.wio't^'JzrtZ'^'' 

See  Decker's  Belman. 
UPSEE  DUTCH,  or  UPSEE  FB 
which    is,  in    fact,    the  same 
beingused  for  Dutch).    A  cant 
of  tipplers,  for  being  intoxicate 

1  do  not  bke  tbe  dolnisi  of  roar  r^e. 
It  liaUi  1  hun  cut,  tie  ■#»•  Dulrk. 

B.  /w. .. 

That  is,  looks  like  intoxication 

So,  all  doitn,  l>d^ 
And  drink  me  tfKt  Dftck.  B.  ft 

It  has  been  said  that  op-tee,  in 
means  over  sea,  which  comes  1 
another  English  phrase  for  dr 
ness,  being  half  tea*  over.  1 
xyH'Jrie*  means  "in  the 
fMbion,' '  trhla tMde de Frite, 
perhaps,  ia  the  beat  interpreta 
the  pnrase. 

For  VH  IftHH  ka  dfok  ftoH  niar  to  BtBo, 
B«  H  Mck  MHO  WU  itMHl  wtU  in  siu. 


'     td.,  San  DuM)  ^" 

era  anthor  hu  veutured  to  uie 
IS  a  BiibatantiTe : 

OS  with  Ihii  liquoi, 

be  exptuDi,  "A  Bacchanalian 
ction,  borrowed  from  the 
"  Seott,  Lady  of  Lake,  vi,  §  5. 
ia  no  doabt  tnattbe  phraae  waa 
ely  common,  and  many  more 
ea  are  quoted  in  PopolarAntiq., 
p.  22G  -  7,  410 1  bnt  I  am  in- 
to tbink  tbat  we  bave  not  yet 
B  true  explanation  of  ita  origin, 
that  be  it  which  ia  above  aug- 
In  a  paasage  quoted  in  the 
r  Antiquities,  aa  from  an  ano- 
a  author  (but  which  is  exactly 
ae  la  tbat  iu  Decker's  Belman), 
viitten,  "How  to  take  the 
q's  op  aijn/riie,"  which  comet 
eiy  near  to  op-ryn-friei,  "in 
itcb  faahion."  According  lo 
net-Englitk  will  regularly  atg- 
[Angloite,  a  la  made  d'Angie- 

. vhich  rnnil  be  npiry  Bugliii,  ittmg, 

oiUm  beer.    B.  and  Ft.  Beggar"!  B*^  it,  ft. 

or  two  of  the  paaaagea  quoted, 
tee  freeze  erotee,  which  ia  atill 
«lligible  than  the  otber  forms. 
SQ,t.  Annpatart;  oneinaolent 
jdden  elevation . 


rord,    thongh    not    otherwise 
■ed  at  present,    leems  quite 
ent  to  upttart;  to  spring  up 
he  same  as  to  start  ap. 
IB  also  to  hare  raeaat  a  sort  of 


■ape  an  uptpring  here  ii  only  a 
up,  a  leap  into  the  air. 
>,(.  Top,orheis;bt.  Whether 
anything  more  than  a  poetical 
,  an  instance  of.  the  eallida 
a  illustrated  by  Hnrd,  I  am  not 
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URCHIN,  *.  Originally  and  properly  n 
hedge-bog ;  but  also  a  name  for  one 
class  of  fairies.  In  an  old  book  of 
songs,  quoted  by  Mr,  Douce,  fairies, 
elves,  and  urehina,  are  separately  ac- 
commodated with  dances  for  their  tue. 
The  following  is  the  vrehitu'  dance : 

Kthfl  mHwe  vt  iport  ud  pkj, 
a  Iks  liihl  tKgini  DDT  diT ; 
Aj  ■«  Mtke  Ot  iew  doth  M 
Trip  il,  little  mrrMa,  ti\, 
igbUir  u  Uie  lltUe  b«L, 
—  *~  iwc^  Bad  three  bj  thr"" 


r-l  nivlr , 


Shakespeare  apeaka  also  of  vrehitu, 
and  limits  their  actions,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  night : 

Sliiill.  for  thai  net  of  niikt  lliil  Ihn  Bit  irsrii, 
AU  ciercue  w  UiH.  IWi,  i.  1. 

Afterwards  also  he  makes  Caliban 
Bpesk  of  being  frighted  "  with  urehm 
shows,"  ii,  2.  Milton  in  Comus 
apeaks  of  "  urchin  blasts,"  v.  845,  and 
the  name  of  urchin  was  often  applied 
to  very  diminutive  penona. 
The  children  employed  to  torment 
Felstaff  were  to  be  dressed  in  tbc'e 
fairy  ahapea : 

Nun  P>^.  nj  duBfhter,  ud  aj  litlla  mb, 
inil  llirw  or  tour  ragre  n(  Ibeir  jro«Ji,  well  dna 
Irikc  K/fjIiwj,  oufitia,  lud  ^■ihe*,  Ereen  ud  wtutB, 
Willi  nOBdi  of  wuEn  Upen  u  iheic  hendi. 

Jfrnj  r.r.,  ir.i. 

These  then  were  fairies,  and  nothing 
like  hedge- bogs.  The  connexiou 
between  the  two  seems  to  bave  been, 
that  these  diminutive  beings  were 
supposed  often  to  aasume  such  shapea. 
Hence  Caliban  aaya  of  the  tormenting 
spirits  employed  by  Prospero,  that 

AdiI  lAer  bite  ore :  tba  like  htdge-ho^  whi^ 
lie  tnmbuni  Ld  m*  bire-fa&t  wbj,  uid  monat 
TUeir  piKl)  W  ol  fpol-UL  Temf.,a,t. 

Thus,  among  the  troops  of  demons 
that  assault  Temperance,  in  Spenser, 
we  find 

Saat  lilt  nulea.  Hme  did  tike  ipiden  thaw. 
Sod  HDiB  Like  ulj  n^Atiu,  thick  and  ahat. 

»".  e.n,itB. 
Vrehin,  in  the  sense  of  hedge-bog,  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  a  aimilar 
Saxon  word  i  by  othera,  from  erieetu, 
Latin.  In  the  other  signification,  a 
Welsh  derivation  has  been  suggested 
for  it,  namely  erscA,  terrible  (  ae« 
Douce)i  but  this  seema  very  doubtful. 
In  the  phrase  atill  current  of  "little 
urcAni,^'  for  a  child,  the  idea  of  die 
fairf  atill  remaioa.    No  on«  woulf) 
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VOLQUBSSEN.  Tbe  ancient  mme  for 
the  part  of  FranM  BftenrtrdB  con- 
trecied  to  Vtfin,  It  «m  aocieDtly 
the  Pagvt  Feloetuainua,  and  was,  in 
later  timet,  diTided  into  Vexin  Fran- 
(ou,  the  capital  of  which  was  PontoUe, 
and  Vexin  Normand,  whou  capital 
waa  Gitori.  The  latter  was  in  dispute 
between  Philip  11  of  France,  and 
John  of  England. 

Tlioo  da  I  |iic  rclfMtutit.  ToBniiu.  Mimt, 

The  proceaa  of  corrnption  from  the 
old  name  may  be  aeen  in  thit  passage  : 

Hal  to  tho  iiluid  [lile  de  FmaevL  u  VeiLunm 

nmceu.     11  conuineth  ill  llii  counlrr,  troa,  Die 
Tirer  Aii>  o  Ojig,   evea  Is  Clunamit.  lowuili 

Feloeatriniu,      Volquettin,      FtUxin, 
VOLUNTARIES,  for  Tolunteera. 

And  ill  Ih'  nsHttlcd  linagnn  of  tlie  land, 
ViU  Udu*  Itctt,  ud  OuM  dniiiiiu  idIhu. 

tUPLAND,  meana  properly  the 
country,  distinguished  from  the 
aeighbourhood  of  towna.  Uplandert, 
were  country  people,  and  Vplaaduh, 
countrified.  This  is  tbe  meaning  of 
the  adjective  in  the  extract  from  Tales 
and  Quicke  Answera  in  the  next 
article. 

UPLANDISH,  a.  Wild,  mountainous; 
saTage,  or  dwelling  in  mountains. 


TbM  In  Ibg  wiUl  iijiliuuliiA 


uni^T  d< 


In  the  old  book,  entitled  "Tales  and 
Quicke  Answeres,"  there  is  one  that 
begins  thui 


He  IS  afterwards  called  a  "rurall 
manne,"  and  a  "  villayne."  lo  a  sub- 
aequent  tale  we  are  told  of  "  an  vp- 
landUhe  priest,  that  preached  of 
cbaritie."  T.  cxvii.  He  seemi  to 
haie  been  merely  a  country  curate. 
[See  the  foregoing  article.] 
UPPER-STOCKS,  or  OVER-STOCKS. 
Breeches  \  nether-stocks  being  used 
for  stocking*.    See  Nkthek- stocks. 

Thj  arftr^Ucka.  U  Ibej  Mnn  wHt  lOk  b  laOl, 
IfBnr  HooBi  tlHBlikamiwUuipilraf  itDdu. 

Btjmtiifl  Bflfnmi. 

UPRIGHT,  a.    This  word,  in  apassaxe 


of  King  L«ar,  hu  nlthsc  \ 


commentator*.  Edgar,  prct 
that  they  stand  on  the  edge  of 
cipice,  says, 

For  ill  kCDlUh  tfac  BUOB, 

WobM  I  bM  Imp  nfrifil.  ' 

Warburton  very  plausibly  cor 
ed  outright ;  Dr.  Farmer  d 
whether  that  word  exiBtedattt) 
though  it  may  be  found  severa 
in  Shakeape&re.  Mr.  SlecTenai 
that,  in  the  ussge  of  ChaucerV 
upright  meant  tupine,  which  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  up 
to  remsin,  the  meaning  must  I 
all  the  world  I  would  not  even  ■ 
to  leap  straight  up,  for  fear 
■ncceediug;"  and  whoever, 
edge  of  a  precipice,  shall  attei 
leap  any  way,  except /rtnw  it, 
think,  feel  tiie  aame  appreh 
With  respect  to  the  sense  of  m 
was  not  quite  obsolete  in 
speare'a  time,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
an  almanack  of  1591,  which  att 
certain  complaints  to  the  cu*i 
"lying  too  much  upright." 
SuppL.i,  p.  2GI. 
UFKIQUTMAN.  A  term  in  the  • 
UnguHge  (snd,  according  to 
still  in  use)  for  athorough-pai 
determined  thief.  Whence  F 
tliua  addressed  in  the  Beggai'i 

CDine»  priticcft  of  Ui<  ngt^td  RglmMit. 
Ydu  qI  the  biuod, — Fri^  mj  moat  t^tiakt 

OfvbDiniuiiirrvUiuaiatuler.         Q. . 

See  Decker's  Belman. 
UPSEE  DUTCH,  or  UPSEE  FB 
which  -is,  in   fact,    the  same 
being  used  for  Dutch).    A  cant 
of  tipplers,  for  beiug  intoxicate 

It  lutb  I  hnri  oal.  lii  nftn  Diiict. 

B.  Jnt  ^ 

That  is,  looks  Uke  intoxication 

So,  lil  doin,  lull, 
And  diink  me  iviry  DmUk.  B.  ou 

It  has  been  said  that  op-tee,  in 
means  over  aea,  which  comes  1 
AD  other  English  phrase  for  dr 
□eas,  being  half  *eM  over.  1 
tyn-Jnet  means  "in  tbe 
faahton,"  itrilaModedeFrite, 
perhaps,  ia  the  beat  interprets 
tbe  phrase. 

For  i^H  4wcf  fafl  Iroh  hem  four  to  uIbo, 
e,UHcbwue«iO«nidwrU[DsiBS. 


in*— bm  tn  Uk«  thg  Bennan'a  upf-fnitt,  tin 
raitu.  kc.  Dicirr'i  £>faa,  p.  M,  rtpr. 

^uucu,  u  KM* /Sm,  tramto.  fte. 

dern  author  hu  veutured  to  use 

u  &  BiibstaQtife  : 


b  he  esplains,  "A  Baccfaanntiai 
ectioD,  borrowed  from  the 
1."  Seolt.  Lady  of  Lake,  vi,  ^  5. 
:  w  no  doubt  that  the  phnue  was 
nely  common,  and  many  more 
lies  are  quoted  ia  Popular  Aotiq., 
,  p.  22G  -  7,  4to  i  but  1  am  ia- 
1  to  thjuk  Ihat  we  have  not  yet 
be  true  eiplanation  of  its  origin, 
)  that  be  it  which  is  aboye  eug- 
].  In  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
ar  Antiquities,  aa  from  an  ano- 
UB  author  (but  which  is  exactly 
ime  aa  that  in  Decker's  Belman), 
written,  "  How  to  take  the 
ao'a  op  tijn/rue,"  which  comes 
nely  near  to  op-iyn-/riei,  "in 
>utch  fashion."  According  to 
tpife-Engliah  will  regularly  sig- 
h  CAngloise,  a  la  mode  d'Angte- 

e  or  two  of  the  passngea  quoted, 
ipeeefreeee  erotte,  which  ia  still 
itelligible  than  the  other  forms. 
[NO,«.  Annpstart;  oneinsolent 
sudden  elevation. 

]g  duth  <rakt  to-ninht,  mA  take!  hii  nmH, 
vuiel,  uid  tbft  ■wig^ermg  vftpriHg  mla, 

word,    though    not    otherwiee 
rised   at   present,    seems   quite 
ilent  to   upetarl;  to  spring  up 
the  same  as  to  start  np. 
ms  also  to  have  meant  a  sort  of 


a^fm.  Jlflumttu. 

rheps  an  upepring  here  ia  only  a 
'  up,  a  leap  into  the  air. 
ID,«.  Top,  or  height.  Whether 
I  anything  more  than  a  poetical 
e,  an  instance  of.  the  eallida 
ira  illustrated  by  Hard,  I  am  not 


Z  URC 

URCHIN,  #.  Originally  and  properly  n 
hedge-bog;  bat  also  a  name  for  one 
class  of  fairies.  In  an  old  book  of 
songs,  quoted  by  Mr.  Douce,  fairies, 
elves,  and  »rehiiu,  are  separately  u- 
comroodated  with  dances  for  their  use. 
The  following  is  the  urehitu'  danet : 

Bf  tlM  Booiie  ve  uort  ind  plij. 

With  tha  ni^it  bcgmi  out  Imj; 

Am  ■cftuke  [he  dn  doth  US, 

Trip  it.  unit  ■r<t>'»  all, 

Ligbtl}  u  IhE  bltlE  bxi, 

T«a  tn  tvs.  uil  thict  bj  tktM, 

And  aSont.  aboat  pt  wfi.        Amn'f  Ttlmttr.,  i,  p.  1 1 . 

Shakespeare  speaks  also  of  ureHina, 
and  limits  their  actions,  ia  the  same 
,  to  die  uight : 


Shall,  tar  ibat  Tail  of  Bight  thai  thar  mat  nark, 
AUci«(iiM«iUi«.  IV-..,  i.  8. 

Afterwards  also  he  mskes  Caliban 
speak  of  being  frighted  "  with  xreAin 
shows,"  ii,  2.  Milton  in  Comiis 
speaks  of  "  ureAi'n  blasts,"  v.  845,  and 
the  nitme  of  urchin  was  often  applied 
to  very  diminative  persona. 
The  children  employed  to  torment 
Falstaff  were  to  be  dreaaed  in  the:-e 
fairv  ahapea : 

NhuFagr.  nif  dHnrbltr,  and  nj  lllllt  ioii. 
And  three  or  four  mora  o(  thaii  (HiWlh,  irii'il  dm 
Like  areiiai,  ouphcl,  and  lainia,  (rten  and  whila, 
WiUi  roanda  at  ■aiea  lapwa  in  Ihair  handi. 

Jfiriyr,  r.,iT,4 

These  then  were  fairiea,  and  nothing 
like  hedge- hoga.  The  connexion 
between  the  two  seems  to  have  been, 
that  these  diminutive  beings  vere 
supposed  often  to  aasume  such  shapes. 
Heuce  Caliban  says  of  the  tormenting 
spirits  employed  by  Prospero,  that 

And  an«r,  bite  aia ;  then  Like  bedfv-lu^,  vhieh 
lie  tnmbling  in  m;  banvfodt  war,  aad  moant 
Their  prick!  al  ay  fool-ralL  Tmf..  0,  t. 

Thus,  among  the  troops  of  demons 
that  assault  Temperance,  in  Spenser, 
we  find 

Soma  like  aiiAila,  HRne  did  like  apTden  ahair, 
And  aonu  like  naly  mrdumt,  thick  and  alHirl. 

''.  e,  n, il.  11. 

Urehin,  in  the  sense  of  hedge-hog,  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  a  aimilar 
Saxon  word  i  by  others,  from  erieeus, 
Latin.  In  the  other  aignilication,  a 
Welsh  derivation  has  been  suggested 
for  it,  namely  ertek,  terrible  (  sec 
Douce);  but  this  seems  very  doabtful. 
In  the  phraae  still  current  of  "little 
urekin,"  for  a  child,  the  idea  of  the  j 
fairy  atill  lemuiu.    No  (t\»  -ww^ 
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think  of  calling  a  child  '*a  little  hedge- 
hog** [In  the  following  passage  it  is 
a  name  for  the  ash-key. J 

fOr  like  the  triple  urekxn*  of  the  Hih, 

That  lie  and  flie  through  Morpheus  sweet-fac'd  doore, 

Both  drowne  the  ttaires  with  a  poledariet  flash. 

2fay<or'«  Workei,  l«Sa 

URE,  9.  Very  currently  employed  for 
use.  Skinner  says,  contracted  from 
tuura.  It  is,  in  fact,  Norman,  or  law 
French.     See  Kelham's  Norm.  Diet. 

And  wisdome  wiUed  me  without  protract^ 
lu  speedie  wise  to  put  the  same  in  ure. 

Ferrtx  and  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  146. 
This  hickerine  will  but  keep  our  anns  in  wrt. 
The  holy  battles  better  to  endure. 

Four  Prentieet  o/L.,  0.  PI.,  Ti,  4W. 
The  stain  of  rugged  stone,  seldom  in  ure. 

Browne**  Br.  Poet.,  I,  5,  p.  88. 

In  Chaucer*  s  time  it  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning,  being  used  for  fortune 
or  adventure,  like  the  French  heure; 
ure  being  also  old  French  for  hour. 
See  Roquefort. 
To  URE,  0.,  from  the  substantive.  To  use. 

Ned,  thou  must  begin 
Now  to  forget  thy  study  and  thy  books, 
A2kd  lire  thy  shoiuders  to  an  armour's  weight 

Edw.  Ill  i,  1. 
The  Frenche  sonldiers  whyche  from  their  youthe 
have  byne  practysed  and  ureile  in  feats  of  nrms. 

More*t  Utopia,  fry  Bobituon,  C  6. 

Hence  to  enures  to  make  a  thing 
habitual.  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Utopia,  prints  the  above  passage 
"inured,  vol.  i,  p.  56;  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  intimation  at 
p.  ckxx,  that  he  printed  from  another 
text.  The  quotation  here  given  is 
from  the  edition  of  1551. 
"fUSE.  Usury.  Usance  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  same  sense. 

My  credit  would  have  suffered  to  have  borrowed 
nany  thousands  in  London,  had  I  needed  it ;  but  my 
scruple  that  I  thought  it  not  lawful  to  give  or  take 
ttse^  made  the  difficulty  that  I  could  not  borrow  the 
ordinary  way.  MS.  Hart.,  Mi. 

•  O  tis  a  thing  more  than  ridicnlous. 
To  take  a  man's  full  sum,  and  not  pay  use. 

Fletcher**  Poetnt,  p.  68. 

USES,  8.  Application  of  doctrines, 
practical  use;  a  term  particularly 
affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  conse- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  dramatists. 
See  Mr.  Gifford*s  notes  on  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

I  am  so  tired 
With  your  refigious  exhortations,  doctrines,  usee 
Of  your  religiotts  morality, 
That,  ke.  Mi 

But  when  you  had  been 


asiina.  Emp.qfEaet,  iii,  S. 
id  I 


Codf ell'd  well  twice  or  thrice,  and  from  the  doctrine 
Made  profitable  uees.  Id.,  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  1. 

The  parson  has  an  edifying  stomach 
And  a  persnadinc  palate,  like  his  name  [Pilnke^ ; 
JIi!  luuh  begun  tune  drvo^ta  of  «ac>L  \u  dn(etnAtA« 
jUd  few  In  urn*  B,  Jons.  Mo^m.  UA|,  \^\ 


USHER.  See  Gentlkman  c 
The  qualities  of  such  an  ash< 
thus  described : 

Yet  if  she  want  an  usher,  tnch  an  impletteBt 
One  tliat  is  throughly  pac'd,  a  clean  made  ge 
Can  hold  a  hanging  up  with  approbation. 
Plant  his  hat  formally,  and  wait  with  patienc 
**  I  do  beseech  yon,  sir." 

B.andFl.  WildO.ChAC 

USURER'S  CHAIN.  See  Chain 
UTIS,  or  rather  UTAS,  quasi  k 
from  Attt7,  French.  The  eightl 
or  the  space  of  eight  days,  aftc 
festival.  It  was  a  law  term 
occurs  in  some  of  our  statutes : 
more  commonly  called  the  octa 
the  octave  of  St.  Hilary,  &cr 
day  between  the  feast  and  the  ' 
dav,  was  said  to  be  within  the 
Cowell,  &c.  See  Dr.  Wordsw 
Eccles.  Biogr.»  i,  62. 

Tomorrow  is  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbuys  eve 
utas  of  St.  Peter.  Life  of  Sir  Tk.  Mot 

Thys  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Canterburi 
the  utas  of  saynte  Hilarye  next  ensuiog 
crowned.  Holinsh.,  vol.  ii,  S 

Hence  used  also  for  festivity : 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an 
stratagem.  8  Hen. 

Then,  if  you  please,  with  some  royiting  han 
Let  us  begin  the  utas  of  our  jolUtie. 

Contentieu  of  Pft 

Kelham  eives  it  with  all  these 
ties:    "Utes,    utas,    utavea, 
octaves ;  also  ut,  for  eight,  an< 
the  eighth. 
UTTER,  a.    Outer. 

So  fortli  without  impediment  I  pest. 
Till  to  the  bridge's  utter  gate  1  came. 

Spems.  F.  Q.,  1 

Utter-barristers  were  lawyei 
mitted  to  plead  without  the  b 
consideration  of  their  learning ; 
also  licentiati  de  jure,  reset 
licentiates  in  phgsic,  who  are  a 
to  practise,  though  not  of  the  c< 
So  B.  Jonson  speaks  of  the  uit 
the  external  shell : 

I  cannot  but  smile  at  their  tyrannous  ignora 
will  offer  to  slight  me,  (in  these  things  1 


lave  never  touched  so  muc 
barke  ot  utter  shell  of  any  knowledge. 


to  judge,  who 
"   rke 


artificer)  and  give  themselves  a  peremptori 
I  ni 
shi 
Masque  at  Lord  HadingUm^s,  Intr 

UTTERANCE,   *.      From   the  I 
outrance,  and  equivalent  to  it, 
ing  extremity ;  to  fight  h  Pout 
was  to  fight  till  one  at  least  < 
combatants  was  slain.     It  was 
culariy  used  in  tournaments. 

\        Bather  than  so,  eome  Fate  into  the  list. 
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Hero  it  my  gage  to  toitaine  it  to  the  utteramee, 
nntl  beflght  it  to  the  death.  Sdyas,  K».  of  the  Stcan. 
This  battle  was  foaght  ao  fane  fcnrth  to  the  utUranee, 
thnt,  after  a  wondenoll  aUaghter  on  both  sides,  when 
tliat  therr  iwordes  and  other  weapons  were  spent, 
they  backled  togither  with  sh<Hl  daggers. 

HoUtuk.  Seotl,  D  7,  col.  1  a. 
Here  is  my  gnage  to  rafteyne  it  to  the  ntterunee. 

&«y,  Earl  of  Wane.,  M  2  b. 

In  the  following  passage  it  means  only 
extremity  of  defiance : 

Of  him  I  gather'd  hononr, 
Whieh  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce 
Behores  me  keep  at  uUeranct,  Cymh.,  iii,  1. 

An  UTTER-WART.  s.  Probably,  a 
further  warning,  from  utter  and  wart, 
warning. '  "Wart  Tum,"  is  translated 
by  Kelham,  "  Let  a  man  take  care." 

As  the  Italian  potentates  of  these  dayes,  make  no 
dUference,  in  their  pedegrees  and  successions,  be- 
tweene  the  bed  lawfoll  or  nnlawfuU,  where  either  an 
utttr-wairtf  or  a  better  desert,  doth  force  or  entice 
them  thercmnto.  Camien't  Bamaitu,  p.  37. 


w. 


fWAD.     A  bundle  of  hay. 

A  wispe  of  rushes,  or  a  clod  of  land, 
Or  any  terndde  of  hay  that's  next  to  hand 
They'ltteale.  Taylor't  Worke»,l930. 

To  WADE.  Towalk  through  water;  from 
passing  a  ford,  vadum,  [  A .S.  wadian,'] 
Johnson  has  amply  illustrated  this 
word  in  this  first  sense,  and  also  in  the 
metaphorical  meaning,  of  passing 
through  anything  with  difficulty;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes 
simply  for  to  go,  or  proceed. 

Forbear,  and  wadt  no  ^rther  in  this  speech. 

Taner.  and  Gitm.,  O.  PL,  ii,  180. 
£re  thoa  do  wads  so  hurt  revoke 
To  mind  the  bedlam  boy.  Turhtrv.  Trag.  Tales. 

WAFER-WOMAN.  Mentioned  as  a 
person  often  employed  in  amorous 
embassies,  but  what  kind  of  wafers 
she  dealt  in  does  not  appear. 

Twaa  no  set  meeting, 
Certunly,  for  there  was  no  wafer-womoM  with  her 
These  three  days,  on  my  knowledge. 

B.  and  Fl.  Woman  Eater,  ii,  I. 
Do  yon  think  me  a  babe  f    Am  I  not  able,  cousin. 
At  mv  years  and  discretion,  to  deliver 
A  letter  handsomely  ?  is  that  such  a  hard  thing? 
Why,  every  wqfer-waman  will  undertake  it. 

Maid  of  Ike  Mill,  i,$. 

Probably  they  were  the  sweet  wa/er- 
cakes,  which  were  certainly  known  in 
those  days,  since  Shakespeare  says. 

For  oatha  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 

Men.  r,  ii,  8. 

Wafers  of  another  kind  were  used 
instead  of  bread  at  the  Sacrament. 
To  WAFT.     To  beckon  with  the  hand. 
Johnaon  had  given  this  sense,  but 
without  examj^es,   which  Todd  has 


supplied.  Probably  from  wave.  See 
Waftubb. 

But  soft,  who  wafts  us jronder  ?       Com.  of  Err.,  ii,  1 . 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame. 

Whom  Fortune,  with  her  ivory  hand,  wafts  to  her. 

Ti$t<mofMk.,Ul- 

Also  in  Hamlet. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  to 
turn,  in  **  he  wa/ts  his  eyes."  Wint, 
Tale.  It  is  put  neutrally  for  float. 
See  T.  J.  But  it  is  hardly  obsolete  in 
any  of  these  senses. 
WAFT,  s.,  seems  in  the  following  passage 
to  mean  a  flayour. 

A  strumpet's  love  will  have  a  waft  i*  th'  end. 

And  distaste  the  vessel.  J  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  874. 

WAFTAGE,  s.    Passage  by  water. 

Like  a  strange  soul  i^n  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  w^ftage.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  iii.  S. 

WAFTURE,  9.  Signal,  motion  ;  from 
to  waft.  The  di£fereat  senses  of  waye, 
probably  produced  this,  and  the  two 
meanings  of  to  waft;  the  first  from 
the  waves  of  water,  the  other  from 
waving  the  hand. 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 

Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Jul.  Cas.,  ii,  1. 

WAGE,  9,  Hire ;  now  used  only  in  the 
plural,  wages. 

With  deeper  wage,  and  greater  dignitl^ 
We  may  reward  thy  blissfull  chivalrie. 

Span.  Trag.,  Part  ii,  0.  PI,  iii,  123. 

From  those  which  paid  them  wage  the  ialand  soon  did 

win.  Dragt.  Polgolb.,  xi.  p.  8fiS. 

Four  pounds  a  year  were  considered 
as  fit  wages  for  a  man  servant  in  Ben 
Jonson's  time : 

And  turn  away  my  other  man,  and  save 

Four  pound  a  gear  by  that  Devil  an  Jss,  i,  8. 

To  WAGE.  To  hire,  to  pay  wages  to. 
Examples  are  numerous.  See  the 
notes  on  the  passage  of  Coriolanus. 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  wag'd. 

Mirr.forMag.,p.40B. 
Abundance  of  treasure  which  he  had  in  store,  where- 
wiUi  hee  might  wage  soldiers. 

Holinsk.  Seotl.,  H,  coL  1  a. 
At  the  last 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner,  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  coiutenance.         Coriol.,  v,  5. 

That  is,  '*  the  countenance  he  gave  me 
was  a  kind  of  wages." 
Also,  to  be  opposed  as  equal  stakes  in 
a  wager: 

His  taints  and  honours 
Wag*d  equal  with  him.  Jnt.  and  CUop.,  iv,  13. 

Also,  to  let  out  on  hire : 

Thou  that  dost  live  in  later  times,  mutt  wage 
Thy  wOTkes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spens.F.Q,llyii.lB. 

To  wage  war  means,  as  is  well  known, 
to  carry  on  war ;  in  allusion  to  which, 
Jonson  perhaps  used  the  ezpressiou 
••  to  looyc  kn  <* 
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I  un  not  able  to  wage  law  with  bim,         , 

Yet  mutt  maintain  the  thing,  at  my  own  nght, 

Still  for  your  good.  Staple  qfr/ewt,  t,  i. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
wager  of  law  is  a  regular  process  in 
the  English  courts,  defined  by  all  the 
books,  to  which  a  further  allusion 
might  also  be  intended.  Webster  has 
used  the  singular  expression  oi  waging 
*•  eminence  and  state,"  meaning  to 
contend  in  those  points.  Appius  and 
Virgin.,  iii,  1. 
WAG-HALTER,  ».  One  who  moves, 
or  wears  a  halter;  a  comic  term, 
coined  to  suit  a  thief,  or  such  person- 
age ;  like  erack-rope,  halter-sack,  &c. 

Not  80  terrible  as  a  croM-tree  that  never  grows,  to  a 
wagkalter  page.  Ford^*  Fancies,  fc.  u,  8. 

Cotgrave  employs  this  and  similar 
terms  to  explain  the  French  word 
habouin:  "  A  craftie  knave,  a  crack- 
rope,  wag-halter,  unhappie  rogue, 
&c." 

tA  iM^-JUU/0rboynietTarUon  in  the  street,  and  said. 
Master  Tarlton  who  lives  longest  ? 

Tarlton*»  JeeU,  1611. 
+To  nocke  anybody  by  blabboring  out  the  touene  is 
the  pnrt  of  wagkalters  and  lewd  boyes,  not  of  well 
mannered  children.      Schoole  of  Good  Manners,  1689. 

WAGMOIRE,  *.,  for  quagmire.  A 
slough. 

fm  they  bene  like  fowle  wagmoires  overgrast. 

Sf.  Skep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  180. 

WAHAHOW.  R.  C,  a  writer  in  Cam- 
den's Remains  (sir  Rob.  Cotton),  says 
that  we  use  wahahowe,  in  hallooing, 
as  an  interjection.  Rem,,  p.  33.  I 
have  been  curious  to  find  an  example 
of  it,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

tWAIST-CLOATHES.  Clothes  hung 
about  the  cage-work  of  a  ship's  hull, 
to  protect  the  men  in  action.  Pepy^ 
Diary,  i,  70. 

WAISTCOAT,  ».,  was  a  part  of  female 
dress,  as  well  as  male,  and  was  some- 
times very  costly.  A  fine  lady  talks 
of  wanting 

A  ten  poond  waistcoat,  or  a  nag  to  hunt  on. 

B.andFL  Woman's  Frite,  i,  4. 

It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was 
worn  without  a  gown,  or  upper  dress, 
that  it  was  considered  as  the  mark  of 
a  mad,  or  a  profligate  woman.  Low 
females,  of  the  latter  class,  were  gene- 
rally BO  attired. 

ToB'd  beat  come  like  a  mad-woman,  without  a  band 
in  yoar  wtusteoat,  and  the  Iminga  of  3001  \h^  <ra^ 
wanL  fioMiiirk^O.YVnV^^SV 


"  In  your  waistcoat,"  means  iu  that 
alone,  as  a  man  without  his  coat« 

III  nnt  her  into  action  for  a  waisteoai. 

Ana  when  I  have  rigg*d  her  np  onee^  thii  smsi 

pinnace 
Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  to. 

B.andFL  Hum.  Ltant^ n,t 

A  white  waistcoat  is  once  particulariy 
mentioned : 

That  her  mnning  thro* 
The  street  maj  be  leaa  noted,  and  my  art 
More  shown,  and  yonr  fear  to  speak  with  her  ks^ 
She  shall  come  in  a  white  wMteoat. 

Id.,  ITommm  Hater,m,i. 

WAISTCOATEER,  a.  A  woman  wearing 
a  waistcoat,  or  thought  fit  for  such  a 
habit. 

Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there?  heie^  tas 

shuffling. 
Ton  wastcoateer,  tou  must  go  back. 

Id.  Emm.  lint^i,!. 
D'ye  think  you're  here,  sir. 
Among  your  wast-eoateers,  your  base  wenches. 
That  scratch  at  such  occaaions  ?  yoa*re  ddadeiL 

Id.,  WitwilM4mtM.,tf,*. 
I  knew  you  a  wedsteoateer  in  the  garden  all^a, 
And  would  come  to  a  sailor's  whi^e. 

Mnssing.  City  Madam,  iii.  1. 
fSome  shall  be  so  incentive  to  lust,  thaterery  woasa 
shall  be  deril  enough  to  tempt  hiin,  from  the  Govent 
Garden  silk  gowns,  to  the  Wapping  wasUoatien. 

FoorBckU,mk 

WAITS,  or  WAYGHTES.  Hautboys. 
Butler*9  Principles  of  Mune,  p.  93. 
The  musicians  who  play  by  night  in 
the  streets  at  Christmas,  are  still  called 
the  waits. 

There  is  scarce  a  yonng  man  of  any  faahion,  who 
does  not  make  lore  with  the  town  musie.  The  waiU 
often  help  him  throngh  his  courtship. 

TatUr,  ITo.  SS3. 

Mr.  Todd,  however,  shows  from  the 
Prompt.  Parvulorum,  that  wait  an- 
ciently meant  a  watchman.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  their  namei  the  office 
of  the  waits  has  long  subsisted. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of  "  the 
waits  of  Southwark.'*  JTn.  of  B. 
Pestle,     In  another  place. 

Hark  I  are  the  waUs  abroad? 

To  which  another  replies, 

Be  softer,  luythee, 
'TIS  private  muaiek.  ^.  mi  H  C^plm,  ii,  i. 

WAKE.  A  nightly  festival,  kept  origi- 
nally  on  the  day  of  dedication  of  a 
parish  church ;  vigilia.  For  the 
origin  and  mode  of  celebrating  wakes, 
see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  yol.  i,  p.  422, 
et  seqq.  Wakes  are  still  observed  in 
many  parishes,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

To  WAKE.  To  sit  up  in  a  festive  man- 
ner, like  keeping  a  nightly  feast. 

TbAkSa^doth  Mif  tMiiiiit,  udtatai  hit  roaae. 
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It  cannot  mean  merely,  that  he  does 
not  sleep. 
The  WALE  OF  CLOTH.  "Linea." 
CoM  Diet.  The  thread  which  forms 
the  texture  of  the  cloth.  "  A  ridge 
of  threads  in  cloth."  Wilkins^  Real 
Char.  Ind,     Wei,  Saxon. 

TbonVt  rougher  fiur. 
And  of  a  coarser  wale. 

B.  and  Ft.  Four  Fl  in  Out,  p.  488. 

It  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin 
as  a  wale  or  wheal  on  the  skin  from 
a  blow,  which  in  Saxon  is  wala,  or 
wale. 
WALKER,  s.    A  fuller  of  cloth. 

She  eorst  Uie  wearer  and  the  wtUker, 

The  doth  that  had  wroneht ; 
And  bade  a  rengeance  on  hit  crowne. 

That  hither  hath  it  brousht. 

Boy  and^fantU,  Fertjf,  Bd.,  B,  6. 

The  same  word,  walcher,  is  German 
for  a  fuller,  and  wale  is  Saxon  for  a 
garment.  Hence  is  derived  the 
family  name  of  Walker^  as  Camden 
has  noticed :  **  Walker,  i.  e.,  fuller, 
in  old  English."  Remains,  p.  108. 
Bailey  has  the  word,  and  its  etymology, 
but  not  many  other  dictionaries; 
Mr.  Todd  has  added  it  to  Johnson, 
and  shown  that  it  is  also  Dutch. 

^WALL.  Mrs.  Wall,  a  pastrycook,  who 
lived  in  Abcburch  lane,  London, 
about  the  year  1600,  celebrated  for 
her  cakes  and  pasties.  She  is  alluded 
to  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607. 

WALLOWISH,  a.  Insipid.  CoM 
Diet.  "  Sapor  crudus,  fastidiosus." 
Skinner. 

Am  unwelcome  to  any  true  conceit  as  daltiah  morsels, 
or  waUowuk  potions  to  a  nice  stomack. 

Ovcrbi*ry*s  Char.  29,  of  a  Dunce. 

I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  a 
northern  word.  To  wallow  is,  in 
Scotch,  to  fade,  or  wither;  see  Jamie- 
son.  Wallowish,  therefore,  is  flat, 
insipid,  or,  in  another  word,  faded; 
like  fade,  in  French. 
WALSIN6HAM.  An  ancient  popular 
air,  which,  like  other  favorite  tunes, 
was  occasionally  taught  to  piping 
birds. 

When  he  brings  In  a  priie       *       * 
I'll  renoonce  mv  fire  mark  a  year, 
And  all  the  hidaen  art  I  hare  in  earring— 
To  teach  yoong  birds  to  whistle  irklsmgkaM. 

B.andFL  Horn.  MaM*t  F.,  act  ▼. 

It  was  alluded  to  in  a  lampoon  of 
James  the  First's  time,  because  Robert 


earl  of  Salisbury,  the  subject  of  the 
satire,  had  a  mistress  named  Wal^ 
nnffham : 

And  through  his  false  worship  snch  power  did  gnine. 
As  kept  him  o'  the  monntaine.  and  ns  on  the  plaine } 
Where  mnny  a  hornpipe  he  tnn'd  to  his  Piivllis, 
And  sweetly  song  tFamn^ham  to  's  Amaryllis. 

Seer.  Hist.  ofJus.  1, 1811,  yoI.  i,  S36.  in  th» 
Memorials  ofFr.  Osbotme. 

The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Waiting- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  as  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  as  that  of  Becket 
at  Canterbury,  and  the  72d  of  the 
Mery  Tales,  &c.,  is  on  the  subject  of 
a  young  man  who  was  riding  there 
with  many  others,  and  knew  not  how 
to  find  out  his  own  horse,  till  all  the 
rest  had  taken  theirs.  Our  Lady  of 
WaUingham  was  thought  a  proper 
person  to  swear  by. 

High  constable  1  now  by  onr  Uidy  ef  WaUingham^ 
I'd  rather  be  mark'd  out  Tom  Scanneer. 

B.Jons.TaUofT.,m,\. 

[It  was  usual  for  pilgrims  to  carry 
away  with  them,  from  this  and  other 
shrines,  leaden  signs,  rings,  &c.,  sold 
to  them  at  the  spot.  We  often  meet 
in  old  writings  with  notices  of  Wal- 
singham  rings,  broaches,  &c.] 
WALY,  interj.  A  cry  of  lamentation  ; 
northern  dialect,  from  wae,  woe.  It 
was  Saxon  also. 

0  trajy,  wily,  up  the  bank. 
And  ws/y,  woiy,  down  the  brae. 

Fercjft  Bet,  iii,  144. 

See  Jamieson. 
WAN,  the  preterite  of  win.     A  very 
convenient  word  for  poets,  who  used 
either  wan,  or  won,  as  it  happened 
best  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

.   These  with  the  Saxons  went,  and  fortnnately  wmi. 
Whose  captain  Hengist  first  a  kingdom  here  began. 

Drayt.  PotyoU.,  xi,  p.  8S4. 

In  the  very  same  page,  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  use  won : 

As  mighty  Hengist  here,  by  force  of  arms  had  done, 

So  Ella  coming  in,  soon  from  the  Romans  won 

The  counties  ueighb'ring  Kent  Ibid. 

WANHOPE,  8.  Want  of  hope ;  an  old 
Saxon  word,  usually  interpreted  de- 
spair. In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  rather  to  mean  an  iU-fouuded 
expectation,  or  faint  hope.  It  is  used 
in  the  former  sense  by  Chaucer. 

And  here  now  I  maie  bringe  in  the  foolyshe  wanAope 
(imagine  we)  of  some  usurer  or  man  of  warre,  or 
oorrupte  Judge,  who  castynge  foorth  one  hiUfepeiiy 
of  alt  liis  eril  gotten  goods,  will  straight  thinke  that 
the  whole  howde  of  nis  former  misfyfe  is  at  ones 
forgeica  hini.  GkaJbrnKi^  » IKona  E»a.^^^^. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  original  Latin 

that  answers  to  this  word. 

Lodge  evidently  considered  it  as  a 

something  short  of  despair,  such  as 

dejection,  or  discooragement ;  for  he 

writes, 

Forie  and  nee,  toan'iope,  diipaire,  and  woe, 
Ttaai  Ditii'  aen,  bj  Ate  sent,  drew  nie. 

Gtanems  and  Stlla,  p.  SI,  Tepr. 

He  then  describes  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately, and  says  of  the  third, 

Wtm-kope,  poor  soole,  on  broken  ancker  stU 
Whngiiig  ait  armei,  as  robbed  of  hit  wits.  Jhid. 

In  the  same  sense  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  Grawin  Douglas,  whom 
Dr.  Jamieson  cites,  and  explains  it 
**  delusive  hope."  The  Scotch  dialect 
retains  many  such  compounds,  namely, 
wan^grace,  wan-luck,  wan- thrift ,  &c. 
See  Jamieson.  They  all  imply  the 
absence  or  deficiency  of  the  thing 
joined  with  wan.  So  also  wan-trust 
in  Chaucer,  for  distrust. 
WANION.  Used  only  in  the  phrase, 
with  a  wanion,  but  totally  unex- 
plainedy  though  exceedingly  common 
m  use.  It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
with  a  vengeance,  or  with  a  plague. 
Mr.  Boswell  (alas !  already  the  late) 
conjectured  "  with  a  winnowing,'*  for 
a  beating ;  but  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory.    Bosw,  Malane,  xxi,  61. 

Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  tcilk  a  wumion, 

PerieUs,  ii,  1 ;  Suppl,  ii,  p.  ii. 
Act  fables  of  falu  news,  in  this  manner,  to  the  super 
vexation  of  town  and  country,  with  a  vanum, 

B.  Jotu.  SlofU  of  New,  iii.  5. 
Ill  teU  Ralph  a  tale  in  his  ear,  shall  fetch  him  again 
with  a  1MUM0M,  I'll  warrant  him. 

B.  Mi  Ft.  £n.  o/B.  Peatle,  ii,  1. 
Harry,  bang  yon,  westward,  with  a  wa$Uon  to  you. 

Bastw.  Soe,  0.  PL,  iv,  p.  240. 
Ho.  clod-pata,  where  art  thonP  Come  out  with  a 
vengeance,  come  out  with  a  waunioH. 

OteW*  Babelcit,  B.  iv,  ch.  47. 

See  also  vol.  zi,  324. 

Even  Latimer  has  introduced  it  in  a 

sermon: 

Was  not  this  a  ^ood  prelate  ?  He  should  have  beene 
at  home  preaching  in  his  dioces  with  a  wamniom. 

Serm.,  p.  36  b. 

I  find  it  once  written  wanie: 

The  pope--sent  into  France  Hildebrand.  his  cardiual 
chaplame  (as  meet  a  mat«  for  such  a  feat,  as  was  in 
all  Satan's  court),  and  made  him  with  a  wanie  to 
come  againe  coram  nobis. 

Fos,  Bcel.  Hut.,  vol.  ii,  p.  4*7,  col.  1. 

After  all  these  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  strange  to  say, 
that  no  account  of  its  origin  any  wliere 
appears.     None  of  the  dictionaries 


either  from  watmng,  detriment, 
or  from  wanian,  plorare.      I 
think  the  former. 
^WANT.   A  mole.  Saxon.   Ray 

L.  Shee  hath  the  eares  of  a  want.  P.  Doth 
eares  f    L.  1  say  the  eares  of  a  want,  a  mot* 

Lyh*i  Midas,  u 
Talpa,  a  mole,  want,  or  wont.  JkerrtCs  Pirn 
But  then,  ray  lords,  consider,  be  delights 
To  va«le  his  grace  to  us  poore  eartbly  wants. 
To  simplest  shrubs,  and  to  the  dunirhill  pla: 

Mirr.  Ma 

fWANTONLY.     Unintentionally 

After  dynner  the  little  boy,  sonne  to  the  o 
Rhandnitz.  hurt  Arthur's  nose  with  a  ras« 
anger  but  by  chance  wamUn^. 

Dr.  Dee's  DU 

WAPPEN'D,orWAPPER'D.   Pr. 

the  same  word,  and  signifying 
or  weakened.  The  latter  is 
in  Grose's  Provincial  Glossar 
Gloucestershire  word,  and  ex  pi 
*'  Restless,  or  fatigued.  Spoke 
sick  person." 

This  [gold]  ii  it. 
That  makes  the  wt^pen'd  widow  wed  again. 

Tiwton  ef  A 

Here  we  find  it  as  a  compound 

We  come  towards  the  gods 
Toong  and  vjkrwofpei^d,  not  halting  under  c 
B.amdFt.Two  NohU  rtn 

Both  words  have  heen  doubt 
the  commentators,  bat  I  kno 
that  we  can  make  anything  be 
them.  Many  conjectures  may  b 
in  the  notes  on  the  former  pi 
but  none  that  are  satisfactor 
seems  clear,  at  least,  that  both  ! 
be  spelt  alike.     [We  have  alsc 

peringJ] 

i  But  stillhe  stode  his  face  to  set  awiye. 
And  wappering  tumid  up  his  white  oi  eyeu 

MirronrfoT  Magittreu 


WAR,  for  worse.  Given  by  Ra] 
north-country  word,  but  roarke 
Var.  Dial,,  meaning  that  it  is 
in  various  dialects. 

"niey  layne  the  worid  is  mueh  war  then  it  w 

Spens.  Shep.  tai.,  ^t 

It  occurs  also  in  the  Scottish  d 
See  G.  Douglas,  Mn.,  viii,  234 
F.  Q.,  IV,  viii,  3 1 ,  it  is  written  t 
Ascham  had  a  fancy  that  wa 
derived  from  this  old  compai 
and  thus  hints  his  notion : 

And  althoughe  there  is  nothing  worse  thai 
whereof  it  taketh  his  name. 

Togophilms,  p.  6S,  repr. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.     A  court 
erected  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
and  afterwards    augmented  bji 
Acknowledge  it;  yet  Vt  \a  eV\dft\i\\^\    mVkv  n\a  t^^cA  of  liveries.    '] 
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called  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries,  till  its  suppression  by  statute 
12  Car.  II. 

This  was  the  most  oppressive  remnant 
of  the  prerogative  which  the  Norman 
kings  had  claimed.  Under  the  feu- 
dal system,  every  estate  was  con- 
sidered as  a  benefice,  which,  while 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  serving,  reverted  to  the 
superior,  who  appointed  another  to 
perform  military  service  in  his  stead. 
While  this  prerogative  remained,  the 
king,  as  feudal  superior,  gave  or  sold 
the  wardship  of  a  minor,  or  an  idiot, 
to  whomsoever  he  chose,  with  as 
much  of  the  income  as  he  thought 
proper.  If  the  heir  was  a  female, 
the  king  was  entitled  to  offer  her  any 
husband  of  her  rank,  at  his  option ; 
and  if  she  refused  him,  she  forfeited 
her  land.  This  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  in  Jonson*s  Barth.  Fair,  act  iii,  as 
quoted  under  Beg.  Hence  all  that 
we  read  of  begging  or  buying  ward- 
ships of  any  kind.  See  Hume, 
ch.  xi,  app.  2,  eh.  xliv,  app.  3 :  the 
Law  Dictionaries,  and  Blackstone. 
WARD,  TO  BEG  ONE.  To  solicit  the 
guardianship  of  some  person  whose 
situation  required  superintendence; 
generally  a  profitable  office.  See 
Beg. 

I  Anr  my  trRvell  beg  not  a  reward, 
I  b«g  leM  by  a  syllable,  a  nmrd. 

Hot.  Bp'igr.^  ir,  71. 

-WARD,  or  -WARDS.  As  a  termina- 
tion,  implying  towards,  was  often 
arbitrarily  added  to  any  other  word, 
as  to  uS'Ward,  to  God-ward,  &c.,  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible. 

Whoie  inclination 
Bent  all  her  coarae  to  him-imiri2r. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pastf  I,  i,  p.  8. 
Immediately  doth  flow 
To  "WiadMar-ward  amain. 

Drayt.  Polyott.,  it,  p.  949. 

So  to  Fms-ward,  in  Har.  Ariost.,  ii, 
23,  twice. 

When  we  go  to  bed-muri,  let  na  call  npon  him. 

Latimer^  Serm.,  foL  177. 
She  leapt  np  and  ran  to  the  lodge-wari. 

Pembr.  Jread.,y.  eS, 

And  in  the  same  page ; 

But  the  lion,  seeing  Fhilodea  run  away,  bent  hia  race 
to  ha-ward. 

Ben  Jonson  rightly  considers  it  as  a 
preposition  subjoined,  and  still  re- 


taining its  gorernmentw  See  his 
English  Grammar,  p.  283.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
WARDEN.  A  large  hard  pear,  chiefly 
used  for  roasting  or  baking ;  now 
called  a  baking  pear.  **  Pyruin  vole- 
mum."  E,  Coles,  "A  warden  pear, 
from  the  A.-S.  [Anglo-Saxon]  wear- 
den,  to  preserve;  for  that  it  keeps 
]ong  before  it  rots."  Gazophylacium 
Anglicanum,  1689.     See  Johnson. 

Faith,  I  would  hare  had  him  roasted  like  a  wanfm. 
In  brown  paper,  and  no  more  talk  on  't. 

B.  and  PI.  Cupid's  Rev.,  ii,  8. 
Grafting  ^  warden-tree.        Hon.  fTk.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  432. 

WARDEN-PIES,  were  pies  made  of  the 
above-mentioned  pears.  They  are 
now  generally  baked,  or  stewed  with- 
out crust;  and  coloured  with  cochi- 
neal, not  safiron,  as  in  old  times. 

I  most  hare  taffron.  to  colour  the  warden-pie*. 

Wint.  TaU,  ir,  9. 

Hence   Ben   Jonson    quibbles   upon 
church  -  warden    pies.      Masque    of 
Gypsies.     Mr.  Robert  May,  however, 
author  of  the  Accomplished   Cook, 
always  specifies  quinces,  wardens,  and 
pears,  as  if  they   were   all   distinct 
(pp.   240    and    241).      Thas    some 
speak  of  damsons  and  green-gages, 
as  if  they  were  not  plums. 
The  warden   was    clearly   a  baking 
pear,  and  is  so  specified  in  Evelyn's 
Kalend.    Hortense,   Nov.  and  Dec, 
under  Fruits, 
WARDER,  s.     One  who  keeps  ward, 
or  guard.     This  sense  is  so  natural 
that  it  seems  not  necessary  here  to 
exemplify  it.     See  Johnson. 
Warder  meant  also  a  kind  of  trun- 
cheon, or  staff  of  command,  carried 
by  a  king,  or  by  any  commander-in* 
chief,  the  throwing  down   of  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  solemn  act  of 
prohibition,  to  stay  proceedings.     I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  called  warder, 
except  on  such  occasions. 

Star,  the  king  hath  thrown  hia  warder  down. 

JKcA.i7,i,8. 

This  act  put  a  stop  to  the  single 
combat,  then  about  to  take  place, 
between  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Henry  Bolingbroke,  earl  of 
Hereford,  &c.  It  is  afterwards  thus 
alluded  \a  ; 


\ 


Wbru 


in^dhLi 


The  same  use  is  made  of  their  warder* 
by  Robert  of  Normandy  and  the 
PalBtine,  in  the  Four  Prentice*  of 
London,  There  a  et  age-direction  ie, 

Th«T  Hjbt ;  Bohert  una  Iht  PJitiiu  cart  IhciriMrATi 
betwun  tlum  lEd  pul  (liem.  O.  PL.  vi,  *91. 

Of  the  above  net  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  esme  Recount  is  given  by 
the  historian.  Hall,  and  by  the  poets, 
A  different  movenient  of  the  warder 
bad  an  opposite  effect.  We  find  the 
throwing  it  np  employed  as  the  signal 
for  a  charge : 

WiicuEniiDKbuD.  which  led 
The  may,  uir  Ihe  •Itaul  liad  nide  Ihen  lluid, 

Whith  nu  tht  ngnil  Ibniugh  the  Engluh  tftfi 
Tbfcl  tbe;  ahould  charvv. 

Dra^l.  Bailie  ufAginc.,  {,  f.  M, 

WARE.  THE  GEEAT  BED  OF.  This 
curione  pieee  of  furniture,  celebrated 
by  Shakespeare  and  JonsoD,  is  said 
to  be  still  in  being,  and  visible  ai 
the  Crown  inn,  or  at  the  Bull,  in 
that  town.  It  ia  reported  to  be 
twelve  feet  square,  and  to  be  capable 
of    holding  twenty  or    twenty-four 

Sersonsi  but  in  order  to  accommo- 
ate  that  number,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  lie  at  top  and  bottom, 
with  their  feet  meeting  in  the  middle. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  bed,  1  know  uoC 
the  account. 

And  u  muT  Hci  ■<  will  lifl  in  UiT  iheet  of  paper 
UiDiuh  the  ilifcl  >en  bigeiHDih  (or  Uie*«<  d/ ITin, 
m  Envknil.  T^tlftk  S„  iii,  3, 

il.  Whj  ■•  hlM  hBCB laF.lB  Ibtgrali,* 

It  Wm  lafether  in  uu  time.   B.  Jimi,  £pinnH,  •.  t. 

In  a  much  later  comedy,  serjeant 
Site  describes  the  bed  of  honour,  ss 

A  mightj  large  bed,  hinn  hi  half  than  tUtfrttl  ttd 
c^  Wan.  Tea  tbooatDd  paopjc  majr  he  in  it  utnLber, 
uid  never  feel  one  uiDlLer.    Farf.  Stenilitif  Offtar. 

In  Chauncy's  Hertfordshire,  there  is 
an  account  of  its  receiving  at  once 
twelve  men  and  their  wives,  who  lay 
at  top  and  bottom,  in  this  mode  of 
arrangement :  first,  two  men,  then 
two  women,  and  so  on  alternately,  so 
that  no  man  was  near  to  any  voman 
but  his  wife.  For  the  ridiculous 
condasioD  of  the  atory,  I  refer  to 
tiiat  book. 


WARELES8,  a.    Unperceired.  that  of 
which  be  was  not  aware. 

That  when  he  watt  ont 

Also  incautious,  not  wary : 

So  vaa  ha  jullj  damnad  b;  the  dooma 

01  hw  one  montb.  that  apobe  ao  wrri™  wart. 

/W,  V,  f.  H. 

WAR-HABLE,  a.     Fit  for  war,  war-  . 

able.  I 

Tba  ««U7  Biitau,  vbeH!  HOsUUt  joutk 

Wu  br  Uuiaiin  latelj  led  ttny. 

Sreit.F.q..U,il.H. 

Spenser  himself  uses  AaAle  for  able,    I 
F.  Q.,  I,  xii,  5. 
WARIMBNT,  «.     Caution,  care,  nn- 


FallmujttnkM' 
The  wbiln  wen  in 
Yet  OiCT 


i^ded 


DartaUrmni 
baanfcd  Iwii  th 

and  let  gvc 


u.e.Q,lY,m,n    , 


WARLY,  a.     Warlike. 

^a<r  irben  thoo  dnat  tb] 

WARM  SUN,  prov.  "  To  go  out  of 
God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun ;" 
that  is,  to  go  from  a  better  thing  b> 
a  worse.  It  ia  cited  ae  a  commm 
proverb,  bv  Kent,  in  Lear :  ' 

Guodtinfl  1'"-' ' •■■ 


See  under  God's  blebsimg. 
To  WARP.  A  sea  term,  stiU  Id  nse; 
to  baul  out  a  ship  by  meana  of  t 
cable,  or  hawser,  fastened  to  an 
anchor  or  buoy,  when  the  wind  it 
deficient  or  adverse. 

And  Itumih  the  frmraid  windl  did  Uin  iritllllllld, 
Tha  wmritd  out  their  abipa  bT  force  of  hand. 

MijT.JbrMf„f.feL 

It  appeara  also  that  to  warp  some- 
times was  used  poetically  in  the  sense 
of  to  weave  ;  from  the  warp  which  ii 
first  prepared  in  weaving  doth,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  texture.  Hence  Stem- 
bold: 

While  he  doth  mtecUeT  itttf.  A.  T. 

And  ^in : 


(ayetrti 


Pi.  H, 

•  a  modem  poet 
Hence  Shake- 


speare s 

ThoB^  thoa  tht  *ai 

-KtK^  Vm    ezglained. 


WAR 


941 


WAR 


weaye  the  waters  into  a  firm  textare." 
A  writer  in  the  Censura  Lit.»  iz,  403, 
prodacet  the  above  passages  as  giving 
the  sense  of  to  work;  but  I  cannot 
adopt  that  interpretation.  The  author 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Saxon  weorpan,  which,  in  all  the 
numerous  examples  given  by  Lye, 
always  includes  the  sense  of  throwing^ 
or  easting.  It  never  means  simply 
to  work, 
WARRANT.  According  to  our  old  law 
and  practice,  a  person  could  not  go 
abroad  to  travel,  without  a  warrant 
or  licence  from  the  government. 

I  have  tot  a  warrant  firom  the  lords  of  the  cooBod  to 
trmvel  for  three  yeert  eny  where.  Borne  and  St.  Omer 
excepted.  HowtiTt  UtUn,  B.  I,  L.  3,  let  ed. 

Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  this  kind  of 
warrant : 

Who  can  bee  ignorant  of  thoM  wiie  and  wholetome 
lawte,  which  are  enacted  ahready  to  this  poipoie  ?  or 
of  thoee  .carefall  and  just  cautions,  wherewith  the 
Ueamen  of  traTcll  are  ever  limited.    Quo  Fattit,  p.  93. 

WARRANTIZE,  the  same  as  warrant. 
Fledge. 

In  the  Terr  refnie  of  thy  deeds 
There  it  snch  strength  and  warrantiz*  of  skill, 
^lat  in  my  mind  thy  wont  all  best  exceeds. 

Shakfsp.,  Sonntt  150. 

To  WARRAY.    To  wage  war  with. 

And  them  long  tine  before  great  Nimrod  #as. 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warray'd. 

8pen$.  F.  Q..  1,  ?,  48. 
Six  years  were  mn,  since  first  in  martuU  Koise 
The  Qihstian  lorda  wtaraid  the  Eastern  lands. 

Fmrf,  Ta$90,  i,  6. 
Bnt  after  Kinni,  warlike  Belns  sonne, 
The  earth  with  nnlmowne  armour  did  warrayt. 

Selimus,  Emp.  of  Turks,  B  8. 

To  WARRE,  V.  a.    To  make  war  on ; 
the  same  as  Wabbat. 

To  whom  the  same  was  rendered,  to  the  end 
To  warn  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  iw,  80. 

With  a  preposition,  as  tear  with,  or 
war  upon,  it  is  not  unusual ;  but  thus 
simply,  with  its  accusative,  it  seldom 
occurs. 
WARrWOLF,orWERE-WOLF.  A  man 
supposed  to  be  changed  by  sorcery 
into  a  wolf.  Loup-garou,  French; 
were'Wulf,  Saxon,  literally,  man-wolf; 
from  wer,  man,  and  wulf.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Dr.  Jamieson  gives  three  examples  of 
it  from  Scotch  writers. 
In  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover's  Melan- 
choly, Rhetias,  a  servant,  supposes 
himself  changed  in  this  manner;  of 
whose  disorder  it  is  said^ 


This  kind  is  caHed  fycoMthropia,  sir, 

When  men  coneeiTe  themselVes  woket.  iii,  8. 

The  disorder  is  introduced  and  de- 
scribed again  in  Webster's  Dutchess 
of  Malfy.  Being  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  physician  thus  de- 
scribes the  disease : 

In  thoee  that  are  possessed  with 't,  there  o'erflowi 
Bach  melancholy  humour,  thejr  imagine 
Theroselres  to  tie  transformed  into  wolres, 
Steale  forth  to  churchyards  in  the  dead  of  night* 
And  dig  dead  bodies  up :  as  two  nights  since 
One  met  the  duke,  'bout  midnight,  u  a  lane 
Behind  St  Mark's  church,  with  the  leg  of  a  saaa 
Upon  his  shoulder;  and  he  howl'd  fearfully. 
Said  he  was  a  woolfe :  cmly  the  difference 
Was,  a  woolves  skinne  is  hairy  on  the  outside. 
His  on  the  inside ;  bad  them  take  their  swords^ 
Bip  up  his  flesh  and  try. 

Abont  the  field  religiousiT  they  went. 

With  hollowing  charms  the  warwo/^  thenee  to  fray, 

That  them  and  their's  awaited  to  betray. 

Drayt.  Man  in  M.,p.  1826. 
That  with  thrice  saying  a  strange  magic  spell. 
Which,  bnt  to  him,  to  no  man  they  would  tell. 
When  as  soe*er  that  simple  he  would  tak^ 
It  him  a  war-wo(^  instantly  would  nuike. 

Id.,  Moonea^,  vol.  i,  p.  605. 

A  long  fable  on  the  subject  follows. 
Verstegan's  article    on  the   subject 
seems  worth  introducing,  for  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  appears  to  adopt 
and  credit  these  fables : 

Were-WMlf.  This  name  remaineth  still  known  in  the 
TeutonicK,  and  is  as  much  as  to  say,  man-wolfe,  the 
Greek  expressing  the  Tcnr  like  m  lyeauthropos, 
Ortelius,  not  knowing  what  wers  signifieth,  because 
in  the  NetherlandB  it  is  now  clean  out  of  use,  except 
thus  compounded  with  wo{/Sr,  doth  misinterpret  it 
according  to  his  fancy. 

The  loere-volves  were  certain  sorcerers,  who,  baring 
anointed  their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they 
make  by  instinct  of  the  devil,  and  putting  on  a  cer- 
tain inchaunted  girdle,  do  not  ouely  unto  the  view  of 
others  seem  as  wolves,  but  to  their  own  thinking 
have  both  the  diape  and  nature  of  wolves,  so  long  as 
they  wear  the  said  girdle,  and  they  do  dispose  them- 
selves as  very  wolves  in  wonrrying  and  lulling,  and 
most  of  humane  creatures. 

Of  such,  sundry  have  been  taken  and  executed  in 
sundry  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Quo 
Peter  Stump,  for  being  a  were-volfe,  and  having 
killed  thirteen  children,  two  women  and  one  man.  was 
at  Bedbur,  not  far  from  CuUen,  in  the  year  1589.  put 
nnio  a  very  terrible  death.  The  flesh  of  divers  parts 
of  his  bodv  was  pulled  out  with  hot  iron  tonjts,  hia 
arms,  thiehes,  and  legs  broken  on  a  wheel.  Hud  his 
body  lastly  burnt.  He  dyed  with  very  great  remorse, 
desiring  that  his  body  might  not  be  spared  any  tor- 
ment, so  his  sonl  might  t^  saved. 

VsrsUgan,  p.  187,  ed.  1855. 

If  this  story  has  any  foundation  in 
truth,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that 
so  much  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  a 
poor  madman ;  for  this  superstitious 
imagination  arose,  probably,  out  of  the 
strange  freuzy  called  lyeanthropia, 
which  Burton  thus  describes : 

Lyeantkro^a,  which  Avicenna  calls  cucuhutk,  others 
Wplnam  insaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  ma 
howling  abont  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will 
not  be  persnadcd  bat  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some 
rack  butti.  Awit .  of  M«U,HcK.»^>i\N.V^»^« 


WAS 

J,  w^  WttMe  tke 
«f  iii  wiiirii  ■  was  £oU^  or 
DUAa  de  Pcsnnifr J.  vitlmt  kicf. 
ing  111— If  a  vaI4  nf end  huudf 
to  W  kuted  ui  a  volf  s  ikii,  tilili 
^i»i  rfTj  war  niciing  the  dettii  tit 
voSC  orof  aa  ActBon.  "Lifrve 
cc  ie  nan  [for  ahc  vai  a  mmi 
wmuM^  priirot  mm  de  ti  ganai 
(mjM  tbe  kkionao),  doo  saai  mk 
mfoixpxunnbitr  Milioi.HmLk 
rroaft^  ii,  p.  278.  The  vbok  kkiay 
«r  thk  tiMhadcMr  i^  hovcfo;  tbt  iT 


|WA&.WOLF  wiiJMn  ibodeMlai 

pntmbr  kiad  of  variikc  opM, 

'iaaegea.  caOed  abo  liyw  ieU. 

kai  tf  iriopi?  A  MMsC  vticft  Ike  EmUmI 

tke  itel  vteNfbv 


.^ua  .W£  £m:.  vac 

af  Ffeach  tneu, 
C.  A 

ired^apeaks 

r,  af  Ltob^  vho 

la  dnth  for  thia  aad 


n,i.i 


hm 


C  a2> 


I  kao 


arS.  jaa 


ta  he.  that,  had  he  aot  heoi  tVASB. 
he  na.  hevoald.  m  hu        AMr««i«Mfci»wi^y4nicrtfa«c«dittei 

the  fleah  of!        fcas  «|pM  Ar  hoii,  ■•  vo«ca  Me,  earkaki 

hehad  kiU  m   hia  walTsj     wimtd-yeemU.  ^ 

cca^nae.^   ^M«fi7,p.  1/&.   IW .  WASHING.   «To   girc    the  head  for 

waakiagJ*  A  cunouay  and  not  Tery 
intelligible;,  phrase,  meaning,  as  it 
aeeai%  to  anbmit  to  orerbearing  io* 
aolt. 

So  aa  L  ai  fertj  B0rp  fvA  fiSiomx,  tkat  viD  Mt 
§im  Uew  ktmi»fm  Ue  r*jkimf.  1  uke  it. 

B.  J-  n.  CmmWt  EMwemM.  act  ir. 
F«raTput.ittka£Br'crWnid. 

So  in  the  imitation  of  Hndibraa : 

Soae  of  the  baairT  vcre  (m  flaabiAf), 
Tta^mmiikwAfm  that  kmds  fat  wUkiM§.     P.  14 

WASP-TONGUED,  a.  Though  Mr. 
Stee? eaa  choae  to  diamiaa  thia  word  ti 
incoograona,  and  to  prefer  the  lading 
of  the  qnarto,  watp^tw^  ;  yet  I  am 
indined  to  think  that  the  origintl 
word  ia  the  ri^t  He  who  ia  stung 
hy  waip9,  haa  a  real  caoae  for  im- 
patienee;  bat  iraqMaA  ia  petulant  from 
Xna^cs^  and  w€up-4ongMed  therefore 


I  HfLrre,  it  icaree.     Tat>  first 
cainM  Recneil  A  and  B  had 
published   fome  yeara  before; 
d  D.  at  the  date  ahore  giren ;  j 
it  was  earned  on  anr  farther,  I 
not:   hat  it  contains  maoT 
arbdea.    The  Tolome  which 
this  autter  was  lent  to  me  by 
kaaentcd  friend  Mr.  Jamea  Boa- 


;  ia  his  tract  on  Irdand,  re- 


I 


itan  ^  ^ 


WAS  S- 

very  nata  rally,  petulant- 
d,-  vbich  was  exactly  the  accii- 
meanl  to  be  ui^d.  The  wor<l 
rted  here,  only  to  juatify  tliis 
!■ 

M  •  itmif-loHfiui  and  impalimt  Fool 

'"1'^. /r.  i.  a 

th  is   often    used    by    SliKke- 

The  recurrence  of  tongue  iti 

rd  line  ie  io  the  manner  of  the 

I, ».,  or  WASSAIL.  Festirity. 
jmperancei  from  the  Suoii 
^l,  be  in  health,  which  was  the 
r  drinking  a  health  ;  the  cua- 
anawer  to  which  waa,  drine- 
drink  your  health.  Yerate- 
fer*  it  to  the  time  of  Hengiat 
I),  but  Selden  jaatly  conaiders 
der.  The  waMtl-homl,  wauel- 
luel-eandle,  watael-bread,  were 
I  or  Bccompauimentc   to   fea- 


:hwiDcu>d.i,unl.i,eDiiiiiin.   JVut.,i,T 

Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i, 
ia  a  figure  of  a  large  bovl, 
on  a  beam,  with  the  iascrtp- 
oM'heil  on  one  aide. 
>ua  KoaBel  song  ia  inserted  in 
rto  edition  of  Brand' i  Papular 
ties,  vol,  i,  p.  4,  from  the 
m  of  Antony  Wood.    It  be- 


OujoliyHaucf. 

0  Ritson'a  Ancient  Songa, 
1790,  p.  304.  More  infer, 
on  KaaiailiHff  will  be  found 
'op.  Ant.,  as  ahoTe  cited. 
«.  A  humoroua  description 
ng  waist,  by  bishop  Corbet, 
ve  to  give  a  notion  of  some  of 
lions  of  dress  in  James  the 
time,  about  1621.  He  thus 
s  his  hoaleas  at  Warwick : 


lead,  ind  then  the  hUh  ■  mjddlg 


The  hToniM  nieorbo,  tnlh  to  un  fa. 
Whou  neck  and  Ihrott  tn  dcnsr  t&m  U»  brllt. 
H»ie  JOB  iRii  monkrji  chiin'l  ibaol  Ike  kjn^ 
^poiUe-pota  .,th  linpT  jurt  » thi  WDi 
HeiKlf  lOfelhEF ,  1  dradag  ilic  doth  lore. 


Coriit,  lit,  Bormli.  p.  90,  ed.  le7«. 

jspecta  the  representation 


Whoever  luapt^cia  me  representation 
of  the  theorbo,  given  in  Hawkins  and 
other  works,  will  be  inclined  to  admire 
the  correctneaa,  as  well  as  the  hu- 
mour, of  this  comparison. 
WASTEFUL,  a.  This  word  ia  clearly 
not  obsolete,  but  the  union  of  it  with 
another,  in  the  ezpresaion  a  wattejitl 
cock,  ia  very  obscure,  as  it  stands  in 
a  passage  of  Shalceapeare,  and  baa 
given  occaaioQ  to  various  conjectorea. 
Hanmer  and  Warburton  explain  them 
a  watte,  or  deserted  garret — taking 
eoek  for  an  abbreviation  of  eoek-to/t. 
Watte/ttl,  however,  occura  aereral 
timea  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  as 
"causing  waste.''  We  must,  there- 
fore, adhere  to  the  interpreUtion  of 
those  who  Uke  eoek  to  mean  the  usual 
contrivance  for  drawing  liquor  from 
a  barrel.  The  preceding  linea  in- 
timate that  many  of  these  were  left 
to  rtHi  to  watte,  in  the  riot  of  a  pro- 
digal  hoaae : 

Wbni  our  Tulti  bun  wnt 
"'left***"  "»""*  tf  ""  [from  tba  cocki Mnf 

H«htilii;d  iriih  lijtiu,  mid  hraj'd  irilli  BiMtroliit 
1  li«=  mit'd  me  U>  >  muUful  „ci.  '■* 

And  Kt  miDt  C]rt<  U  lloir.  nm^  if  Al\.,  il.  %. 

That  ia.  "I  have  retired  to  one  of  the 
scenes  of  waste,  and  (stopping  the 
vessel,  as  ia  perhaps  implied)  have 
set  mine  eyea  to  flow  instead,"  Capell'a 
eipUnation.  though  drily  and  ob- 
scurely given,  aa  usual,  ia  to  this 
effect.  See  hia  notes  on  Timon.  n. 
81,  col.  a.  ^ 

ffASTER...  A  cudgel.  Min.hew  aay. 
from  watting  tit  breaking;  perhaps 
more  probably  from  atriking  on  the 
watte:  not  that  this  seems  quite 
aatisfactory.  Id  our  old  law-bo^s  a 
sort  of  thieves  called  watlourt  are 
mentioned  ;  but  it  cannot,  certainly, 
have  any  reference  to  them. 

"^-■SE.•EE!^.'s;^s:;"•~"■ 

■t  wubn,  wlUi  ■  lood  fdJoir,  roc  ■  fenkm  bad. 
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A.  man  and  wife  itrore  cant  who  ahould  be  maatert, 
And  hafing  chang'd   between   them    hooahold 
speeches. 
The  man  in  wrath  brought  forth  n  pair  of  wtaUn, 
And  swore  that  these  should  prore  who  wore  the 
breeches.  Hur.  Kpigr.,  1, 16. 

Decker  has  exactly  the  same  thought, 
but  which  was  the  first  occupant  is 
not  clear : 

If  o*er  husbands  their  wires  will  needs  be  matters, 
We  men  wUl  hare  e  law  to  win  't  at  tposters. 

9  P.  H<m.  Wk^  0.  PL,  iii,  410. 

The  play  was  printed  in  1630,  the 
epigrams  in  1633 ;  but  that  does  not 
prove  which  was  first  written.  In  both 
passages,  the  lady  cunningly  stoops  to 
conquer. 

The  youthes  of  this  dtie  also  hare  used  on  holy  dayes 
after  evening  prayer,  at  their  maysters  dores,  to  ex- 
«rdse  their  wa$ttn  kdA  bucklers. 

Stow^s  Lomdom,  p.  70. 

Cudgel  playing  was  usually  called 
playing  at  wasters^  as  in  the  second 
example : 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters  exercise  themselTes 
by  a  few  cudgeUs  to  avoid  an  enemies  blows. 

Burt.  AtuU.  qfMeL,  p.  843. 
fThen  one  took  a  waster  in  his  hand,  and  gave  oim  a 
doxen  stripes,  sa;^ng  at  evenr  bbw.  Here,  sirrah, 
take  this  for  a  reward,  and  hereafter  mock  us  no 
more.  Mad  Men  <^Qoikam,  p.  19. 

WAT,  «.  A  familiar  term  among  sports- 
men for  a  hare ;  why,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than 
Philip  for  a  sparrow,  Tom  for  a  cat, 
and  the  like. 

The  man  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  him  for  the 

sport. 
The  finder  sendeth  out,  to  seek  the  nimble  wo/. 
Which  crosieth  in  each  field,  each  furlong,  every  flat, 
Till  be  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form  hath  found. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.t  xxiii,  p.  1116. 
Thus  once  concluded  out  the  teazers  run. 
All  in  full  cry  and  speed  'till  WaVs  undone. 

R,  FUteker^s  Bpigr.,  p.  139. 
Watt,  though  he  fled  for  life,  yet  joy'd  withall 
So  brave  a  dirge  tang  forth  his  funeral, 
Hot  svrens  sweeter  trill :  Hares  as  they  flie 
Ixmk  back,  as  glad  to  listen,  loth  to  die. 

Bandolpk's  Poems,  p.  94,  ed.  1668. 

These  line  occur  also  in  the  Cotswold 
Games,  sign.  D  1. 
"WATCH.  The  wearing  of  a  watch  was, 
till  late  times,  considered  as  in  some 
degree  a  mark  and  proof  of  gentility, 
though  the  invention  may  be  tn^ced 
back  to  the  14th  century  (Archseol., 
▼,  p.  419,  426).  They  were  even 
worn  ostentatiously,  hung  round  the 
neck  to  a  chain ;  which  fashion  has 
of  late  been  revived  in  female  dress. 

Ah,  by  my  troth,  sir  •  besides  a  jewel,  and  a  Jewel's 
fellow,  a  good  fair  watek,  that  hung  about  my  neck, 
sir.  Mad  World  my  Masters^  O.  PL.  v,  897. 

.^       A  watch  makes  a  part  of  th«  supposed 


grandeur  of  Malvolio,  in  his  a: 
pated  view  of  his  great  fortune : 

I  firawn  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
or  play  with  some  rich  JeweL        Tw^ftk  Nigi 

Even  a  repeater  is  introduced  by 
Jonson : 

*T  strikes!  one.  two. 
Three,  four,  five.  six.    Enough,  eooforii,  dear  i 
Thy  pulse  hath  beat  enough.    Now  sleep,  and 
Wmud  thou  oould'st  make  the  time  to  do  ao  t( 
I'll  wind  thee  up  no  more.  Staple  qfNe 

In  the  Alchemist,  a  watch  is  lei 
wear  in  dress : 

And  I  had  lent  my  watek  last  night,  to  one 
That  dmes  to-day  at  the  sheriff*a.  t 

But  they  were  already  becoming 
common,  in  1638,  when  we  fij 
complained  that 

Every  puny  derk  can  eany 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket  jdMiipoda,^C 

For  which  reason,  a  projector 
poses  means  for  diininishing 
number  of  them : 

Your  project  againat 
The  multiplicity  of  pocket  watekes. 

Same  Com.  dted  by  8t 

Even  the  *'  motley  fool "  describe 
Jacques,  had  a  watch  in  his  pc 
though  the  author  poetically  olU 
dial: 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  wiUi  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says,  very  wisdy,  it  is  ten  o'clock.    Js  fou  I. 

But,  if  the  following  story  be 
which  Aubrey  tells  of  a  Mr.  Alien 
was  reputed  a  sorcerer,    they 
have  been,  in  his  time,  very  ui 
mon: 

One  time  being  at  Home  Lacy,  in  Herefbrdsl 
happened  to  leave  his  watek  in  the  chamber  wi 
(watches  were  then  nurities)  [we  may  add,  ] 
particularlv  in  Herefordshire] — the  maydcs 
to  make  tne  bed,  and  hearing  a  thins  in  a  c 
tick,  tUk,  tick,  presently  concluded  that  that 
deviil  [or  familiar],  and  took  it  by  the  string  i 
tong:ues  [tones],  and  threw  it  out  of  the  wint 
the^mote  (to  oiowne  the  deviil).  It  so  happe 
the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of  a  elder  that  pre 
the  mote,  and  tliis  conhnned  them  that  *t 
deviil.  So  the  good  old  gentleman  gott  hi 
again.  Letters  from  tke  Bodi.  Ukr.,  iii 

This  may  have  been  in  the  mid 
Elizabeth's  reign,  as  Allen  di* 
96,  in  1630. 

The  outward  watch,  in  a  fancifn 
sage  of  Shakespeare's  Rich.  II,  n 
I  think,  only  the  outside  oi 
watehf  ihe  dial ;  as,  the  outer 
means  the  exterior  of  the  man : 

Hy  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  witii  sighs  t 

[ticin 

Thdr  watches  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  wot 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point  [the 

the  watchl 
Is  pointing  stifl,  in  deanaiBg  them  from  tear 

Sick, 
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WATCH  AND  WABD,  t.  e.,  watch  and 
gnard.  These  words  often  occur  to- 
gether in  our  old  statutes,  and  in 
authors  of  Tarious  kinds.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  best  illustrates  their 
aeparate  senses : 

Would  I  mii^t  im/cA,  vhererer  thon  doit  wMrd, 
So  maeh  thy  kyve  and  frieudship  I  regard. 

Drayton's  Eclogue  7,  at  the  end. 
Still,  wben  ihe  dept,  he  kept  hoth  watek  and  ward. 

Spent.  F.  Oy  I,  iii,  9. 

See  also  Shep.  Kal.,  yii,  235,  Todd. 

«Bat  v«  were  nerer  wont  to  im/cA  and  ward 
So  Bear  the  duke  his  hrother's  house  before. 

ShHMisk  Trag.,  O.  PI.,  iii.  167. 

WATCHET,  a.  Most  probably  from 
toadf  or  wood,  Saxon,  wadchet.  The 
colour  of  the  dye  of  woad,  t.  e.,  pale 
blue.  This  seems  to  me  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  derivation  from  toaced, 
weak.  Coles  renders  it  in  Latin 
eyaneiu. 

As  in  tiie  rainbow's  many-coloor'd  hew. 
Here  we  see  wateket  de«^>ened  with  a  blew. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  8. 
Whose  teeth  shall  be  so  pore  a  watekety  that  they 
ihaU  stain  the  traest  Torkis. 

Ljflg's  Bnifm.,  F  8  b,  act  r,  se.  9. 

In  the  octavo  edition  of  Drayton, 
watched  is  erroneously  printed  for 
watcket.  It  is  in  the  description  of 
Neptune's  robe : 

Who  like  a  sB^ty  kins,  doth  cast  his  watcket  robe, 
Ear  wider  than  the  land,  qnite  roond  about  the  globe. 

Book  XX,  p.  lOM. 
tTho  earth  embrodered  with  the  various  hew 
Of  grenie,  red,  ycUow,  purple,  watcked,  blue. 
Carnation,  crimson,  damaske.  spotles  white, 
Ami  erery  colour  that  may  pleas^the  cizfat. 

Taglor*s  W'orkes,  1630. 

VFATER,  TO  SHEW.    See  to  Shkw 

WATSB. 

ro  WATER  YOUR  PLANTS.  A  jo- 
cular  phrase  for  shedding  tears. 

Neither  wtUer  tkou  tky  plants,  in  that  thon  departest 
ftom  thy  pines  nie,  neither  stand  in  a  manunering, 
whether  it  bee  best  to  depart  or  not. 

Bupkues  to  Fkilautus,  M  4. 

("^ATER-CASTER.  A  physician  who 
judged  of  diseases  by  the  urine  of  the 
patient. 

A  fiice  like  rubies  mix'd  with  alabUister, 
Wastes  mnch  in  physicke  and  her  water-caster. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Which  was  the  fare  of  quack  salvers,  mountebankes, 
ratcatching  watereasters,  and  also  for  all  botchioff 
artifleers  and  eobling  tradesmen.  Ibia, 

PTATERGALL, «.  A  watery  appearance 
in  the  sky,  accompanying  the  rain- 
bow. So  far  we  may  clearly  under- 
atandy  from  the  following  lines,  and 
we  have  the  word  of  Mr.  Steevens  to 
assure  us,  that  the  word  is  still  current 
among  the  shepherds  on  Salisbury 


Plain ;  but  in  what  sense  they  employ 
it,  he  has  not  told  us. 

And  round  aboat  her  tear-distained  eye, 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  watergalie,  in  her  dim  element. 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lncr.,  Suppl,  i,  663. 

The  shepherd  of  Banbury,  where  he 
treats  of  rainbows,  says  nothing  of 
water-galUy  p.  46. 
WATERINGS,  ST.  THOMAS  A.  A 
place  anciently  used  for  executions, 
for  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  Tyburn 
for  Middlesex.  It  was  situated  exactly 
at  the  second  mile-stone  on  the  Keot 
rond,  where  is  a  brook,  and  probably 
a  place  for  watering  horses,  whence 
its  name ;  dedicated,  of  course,  to  St, 
Thomas  ^  Becket,  being  the  first 
place  of  any  note  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  his  shrine.  Here,  therefore,  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  make  their  first  halt, 
and,  at  the  proposal  of  the  host,  draw 
cute  who  shall  tell  the  first  tale : 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  pas  [little  more 

than  a  foot's  pace], 
Unto  the  watering  ofseint  Tkomas, 
And  ther  our  hoate  began  his  hors  arest. 

Prol.,  T.  827. 

The  widow's  daughter  alludes  to  it  in 
the  Puritan : 

Alas!  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief!  and 
sometimes  the  'spital  stands  too  nigh  St.  Tkomas  it 
Waterings.  Act  i,  sc.  1. 

Her  meaning  is,  "  A  little  matter  will 
serve  to  wet  a  handkerchief;  and 
sometimes  shedding  too  many  tears^ 
will  bring  a  person  to  the  hospital ;" 
that  is,  "will  produce  sickness." 
The  quibble  on  Wateringe  and  tears, 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
conventional  wit,  currently  used  in 
old  times  upon  all  places  having  sig- 
nificant names ;  as  may  be  abundantly 
seen  in  Ray's  Local  Proverbs,  see 
also  Weeping  cross,  &c.  ;  and  may 
rather  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  the  speaker,  than  as  a  specimen  of 
the  writer's  own  wit.  No  quibble  on 
spital  is  intended,  as  some  commen- 
tators have  fancied.  The  allusions 
to  this  place  of  execution  are  frequent. 

For  at  saytU  Tkomas  qf  fFatrynge  an  they  stryke  a 

sayle, 
Thau  they  must  ryde  in  the  haven  of  hepe  [liempe] 
without  fayle. 

Hyeke  Seomer,  Or.  of  Dr.,  i,  p.  105. 
To  which,  if  he  apply  him. 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn, 
A  yeu  the  earlier,  come  to  read  a  lecture 

60 
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Upon  Aq;DiiiM.  at  8t.  TkawtMS  h  Wmt§rimf9, 
And  BO  go  fartti  a  laomt  in  heap  circle. 

B.  Jcmi.  New  Inn,  i,  8. 
A  faire  paire  of  gaDowea  if  lLq>t  at  Tibnrne,  from 
yearea  end  to  yearea  end :  and  the  like  faire  (bat  nut 
80  mudi  reaort  of  chapmen  and  crack-ropea)  ia  at 
8i,  Thomus  &  Wktmmgs.       Owl^s  Almtmaeket  p>  66. 

It  was  the  place  where  Penry  [Martin 
Mar-prelateJ  was  hanged.  See  Cens. 
Lit.,  yii,  p.  137.  "He  was  conyeyed 
from  the  Kingf  s  Bench  to  St,  Thom<t9 
Waterings^  and  there  hanged.*'  See 
also  the  same  Tolume,  p.  282.  In 
Ogilhy's  Traveller's  Guide,  the  road 
to  Canterbary  begins  thus:  ''There 
at  14  leaving  the  town,  cross  a  brook 
called  St.  Ttumaa  Watering;''  and 
in  the  corresponding  survey  by  Senex 
(1719),  it  is  marked  at  the  2  miles. 
In  Carey's  Map  of  15  Miles  round 
London,  so  late  as  1786,  we  have  at 
the  two  mile-stone  on  the  Kent  road, 
Watering' 9  Bridge,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  name* 
WATER.SHUT,  «.  Anything  used  to 
stop  the  passage  of  water. 

Who  all  the  oMnie 
Had  tnm  the  quarnr  with  hia  pick-axe  torne 
A  large  veU-M^narea  atone,  whidi  he  would  cat 
To  aenre  hia  itiJe,  or  finr  tome  wattr-Mkut. 

Btvwntt  Brit.  Fast. 

WATER. WORK,  s.  Water-coloured 
painting,  apparently;  the  painted 
cloth  was  generally  oil-colour,  but  a 
cheaper  sort  seems  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  water-colour,  or  distemper, 
and  styled  water-work. 

And  for  thy  walla,  a  pretty  ali^t  droUery.  or  the 
German  hunting  in  wuter-work,  la  worth  a  tnousand 
of  theae  bed-hanginga,  and  theae  fly-bitten  tapeatriei. 

S  Hm/ir,  ii,  1. 

It  is  clearly  implied  that  such  hang- 
ings were  very  different  from  tapes- 
tries. 

The  king  for  himaelf  had  a  houae  of  timber.  Ice.,  and 
for  hia  other  lodginga,  he  bad  great  and  goodlie  tenta 
of  blew  water-worke,  gamiahedwith  yellow  and  white. 

HoU$uked,  p.  819. 

See  Painted  cloth. 
WATER-WORK.   The  name  of  a  build- 
ing.      This    was    undoubtedly    the 
edifice  thus  described  by  Stowe : 

Within  the  gate  of  thia  honie  [Bigod'a  hooae]  (now 
belonging  to  the  citie  of  London),  is  htely,  to  wit,  in 
the.rear<!  16M  and  UM,  buUded  one  large  houae  of 
great  height  called  an  engine,  made  by  Bern  Bnlmar. 
genthnnan,  for  the  conveying  and  forcing  of  lliamea 
water  to  aerv»  in  the  middle  and  weat  parte  of  the 
eitiea.  Airf«y,  p.  294. 

To  this,  the  expression  of  "  built  the 
^aierwork,"  in  the  following  passage, 
clearly  alludes : 


Shan  aerve  the  whole  dly  with  preterratin 
Weekly ;  each  houie  his  doee,  and,  at  thx  r 
8.  Aa  be  that  built  the  wmttrwort  doea  witi 

B.  Jam».  A 

It  is  agaia  mentioned  in  act  iii 
in  both  which  placea  Whalle 
poKcd  the  New  River  to  be 
which  is  no  building;  and,  i 
Gi£ford  has  shown,  was  not  con 
till  after  the  appearance  of  tha 
Besides,  in  the  second  passage, 
ger,  who  is  a  citizen,  is  said  t 
been  eewed,  or  rated,  at  ei 
pence  for  it;  which  could  no 
been  for  the  New  River,  as  th 
not  made  by  parish  rates. 
A  water-work  never,  I  believe, 
a  watermill,  as  Mr.  M.  Masoi 
posed,  and  another  editor  tl 
obvious,  but  a  forcing  engine 
kind,  the  noise  of  which  is  coi 
able; 

The  motion  of  a  dial,  when  he's  testy, 
la  aa  much  trouble  to  him,  as  a  tetUer-'wark. 

B.  /•  Ft.  ITomum^s  1 

fWATLED.     Enclosed  with  hurc 

A  cloae  environed  or  closed  with  hnrdlea :  « 

Holljfimurt  DicHaiu 

WAWE,  for  wave.  By  Spenser,  i 
tation  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
gate,  who  had  used  it  in  the 
way.  It  occurs  in  them  wfa 
necessity  of  rhyme  requires  it. 

For,  whilea  thev  fly  that  gulfe's  devouhne  ii 
They  on  the  rock  are  rent,  and  aunck  in  helpU 

Spent  F  Q 

WAXEN  IMAGE.  A  part  of  thi 
phernalia  of  a  witch,  by  mei 
which  she  was  supposed  to  tc 
her  unfortunate  victims.  Ii 
Jonson's  Argument  to  the  thi 
of  his  Sad  Shepherd,  we  fii 
witch  sitting  in  her  dell,  '*wi 
spindle,  threads,  and  imagee'* 
p.  144;  whidi  hint,  in  Wal 
ingenious  continuation,  is  the 
lowed.    The  witch  says. 

Now  for  my  thred,  pina,  iwuget  of  was. 
To  wark  them  tormenta  waira  than  whipa  or 

Act 

The  waxen  image  of  the  pers 
tended  to  be  tormented,  was 
through  with  pins,  and  melte< 
distance  from  the  fire.  St 
thinks  that  Shakespeare  alluded 
gical  images  in  the  following  paa 

For  now  my  love  ia  thaw'd. 
Which,  likf  a  wasen  imuf*  'lainst  a  fire, 
Bean  no  imyrrsrion  of  tne  thing  it  was. 

IWo  Qtni.  ef  Ter 
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To  me  it  teems  to  allude  to  nothing 
but  the  Taniahing  of  any  waxen  image 
exposed  to  heat ;  there  is  no  allusion 
to  pain  consequent  upon  it. 

tWAY  TO  ST.  JAMES.  A  term  for 
the  milky-way,  mentioned  in  Fulke*s 
Meteors,  1670,  p.  81. 

To  WAYMENT.  To  lament ;  has  been 
supposed  to  come  from  wa^  woe,  in 
Saxon,  but  is  rather  from  a  word  in 
old  French,  which  had  the  same 
meaning,  but  took  various  forms, 
guementer^  quementer,  gaimenter.  The 
first  of  those  forms  appears  to  be 
that  ftrom  which  our  word  is  taken. 
See  Roquefort,  in  Gaimenter,  It 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  occasionaUy 
in  later  authors. 

For  what  bootet  it  to  weepe  aad  to  wajfuuut. 
When  ill  it  duuuut,  but  aoth  the  ill  incretae. 

^etu.  F.  Q.,  n,  U  IS. 
But  I  will  kine  these  cold  pale  lips  of  thine. 
And  waih  thy  wounds  with  m  j  wajfwunting  tears. 

Q.  GoK.^  L  8  h. 
f  Soo  the  towles  w€jfmeiUpig€  for  sorowe  of  her  pejnes, 
ciyen  ererychone,  and  seyen  these  wordes. 

CagUm*s  Divers  Ihigtful  Ghostly  MsUsn. 

WAYMENT,  or  WAYMENTING,  *. 
Lamentation ;  from  the  preceding. 

She  made  so  ptteons  mone  and  deare  waymeutt 
That  the  hard  rocks  could  scarce  fh>m  tears  refraitic. 

SpsMs.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  IT,  86. 
My  food  is  teares,  my  tones  wtt^wtentina  yeeld. 

Pewtbr.  Are.t  p.  76. 

WEAKLING,  9.    A  weak  creature. 

Diyselt  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me, 
Myself  a  icetJam§,  do  not  then  ensnare  me. 

Sk,  Rape  o/Lmcr^  Suppl.,  i,  (09. 
Tho«  art  na  Atlas  fbr  so  great  a  wei|cht. 
And,  wedding.  Warwiek  takes  his  nfi  again. 

Zllen.  VI, T,  1. 
When  now  a  wwkiing  came,  a  dwarfie  thing. 

cTiuynMM. 

To  WEAL,  must  mean  to  make  well ; 
to  restore  its  weal,  or  well-being,  if 
the  reading  be  right  in  the  following 
lines : 

Womanish  fear,  farewel,  1*11  never  melt  mora, 
Lead  on.  to  some  great  thing,  to  wetd  my  spirit; 
I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  I'll  fell 
The  huge  oak,  CiBsar,  too.    B.tmdFL  Fthe  One,  iv,  8. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio 
(1647);  the  second  (1679)  reads 
wake^  which  is  an  unnatural  change 
of  metaphor,  but  Weber  adopts  it. 
Wedly  as  a  verb,  appears  nowhere 
else,  that  I  recollect.  Steel  has  been 
conjectured,  but  with  little  proba- 
bility. 
WEAL-BALANCED.  Weighed  for  the 
public  good,  or  according  to  Capell, 
"  balanced  as  in  good  weals  it  should 


be.*'  It  is  possible  that  this,  which 
is  the  originid,  may  be  also  the  right 
reading;  but  it  comes  so  near  well 
balanced^  as  to  create  a  doubt. 

From  thence 
Bt  cold  gradation,  and  foed-Mmau^d  form, 
wie  shalTproceed  with  Angeb.    Metu.for  Meas,,  iv>  8. 

WEALS- MAN,  common-wealth-man  ; 
statesman;  perhaps  peculiar  to  this 
example. 

Meeting  with  two  such  memU'WUH  as  yoo  are,  I  can- 
not calTyoa  Lycurgnses.  (hriol.,  ii,  1. 

WEANELL,  from  wean.  A  young 
beast,  just  weaned. 

This  wolvish  sheepe  woulde  catchea  hia  prey, 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weemell  wast. 

Sp.  Skip.  Jbl.,  Sept.,  197. 

WEAR,  s.  The  fashion,  that  which  is 
worn. 

No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the  wear. 

M eta.  for  Meat.,  iii,  i. 
O,  noble  Cool, 
A  wmrthy  fbol,  motley*!  the  only  wmt. 

As  yom  Uke  it^  ii,  7> 

Johnson  has  not  noticed  this  sense, 
which  occurs  in  other  passages  of 
Shakespeare ;  nor  has  Todd  supplied 
it. 
WEARISH,  WEERISH,  or  WERISH, 
a.  Small,  weak,  shrunk.  Johnson 
conjectures  from  to<sr,  a  quagmire, 
Saxon,  and  explains  it  wcihy  s  but 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing instances.  It  answers  rather  to 
what  is  now  sometimes  called  wixen, 
or  withered. 

He  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wewisk  dfe, 

Unth  hollow  eyes,  and  rawbone  cheekea  forspent. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  v,  84 
Can  yon  imagine,  sir,  the  name  of  duke 
Coold  make  a  crooked  leg,  a  scamhling  fbot, 
A  tolerable  face,  a  weariek  hand  — — 
Fit  for  a  lady's  pleasore.    Ford^s  Loee^s  Saerifiee,  r,  1. 
I  have  known  some  that  have  continued  there  by  the 
space  of  half  a  dozen  years,  and  when  they  come 
home,  they  have  lud  a  httle  fseeriek  lean  face  under 
a  broad  French  hat. 

Naske's  Lift  qfJaci  WlUom,  Observ.  65. 
A  countenance  not  loeeriak  and  crabbed,  but  fur  and 
comely.  Jseh.  SekoUwt.,  p.  24,  Upton's  ed. 

Behinde  the  olde  leane  jade  he  set  a  Ins^  tall  fellow ; 
and  behinde  the  goodly  horse  also  he  placed  a  little 
wearisk  man,  and  seeming  to  sight  to  have  but  small 
strength.  NttVs  PlmL,  «S4  A. 

Where  he  shewed  m  wearisk  wither'd  arme,  and  small, 
as  it  was  never  other.  HoUHsked,  vol.  ii. 

Kersey  explains  it  unsavoury,  and 
Coles  applies  it  to  taste  only,  and 
renders  it  insipidus,  faluus.  Skinner 
also  quotes  Gouldman  for  it,  in  the 
latter  sense. 
WEA  SAND,  more  recently  written 
weazon.     The  throat ;  toasen,  Saxou. 

Had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder. 

Spetu.  Skep.  Kul.,  Sept.,  210. 


Till  Hsiu}  be  u 
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WEATHER,  lb  make  fair  veatker. 
To  flttter;  to  giie  flattering  re. 
preieDtationi,  to  make  the  best  of 
mattera. 

tai  if  tajt  mtbe  ilnD  b*.  Out  riiiill  oT  ill  tbiBn 
iHihJUr  tttlktr,  uid.  itluUMier  (ht)'  thdl  ■«  u> 
lbs  coBlnrje.  ihnU  ull  jrgii  ill  ia  velli  bwinof 
tbMi,  Uwj  tnt  IhcBRhn.  not  ign. 

Clurtt  lo  r.  CA»n<.  1>  A'l^  ^it,  i,  90. 
Ha  httb  ta'en  junnolr  into  bii  gnce;  ■hrn  iili 
l«  Tou  iluiulil  Uke  rogt,  but  b*  lli<  /air 
kmij/OH  matf  TDuncV.  JVhca  i^^,  L»  S, 

"°"s'£I.*»-/.  1. 1. 

An  esMDpIe  baa  been  given  before 
under  Makb,  No.  7. 
WEAVERS  were  nipposed  to  be  gene- 
rally good  aingen.  Tbeir  trade  being 
sedentary,  tbey  had  an  opportunity 
of  practising,  and  sometimes  in  parts, 
wbile  they  were  at  work.  Warburlon 
adds,  thnt  many  of  the  weavers  in 
queen  Elisabeth  s  days  were  Flerai<h 
CalTinista,  vbo  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  dake  of  AItb,  and  were 
therefore  particularly  given  to  singing 
psalme.  In  our  days,  the  famous 
Lancashire  chomi  singers,  are  females 
trained,  I  believe,  ij)  some  sedentsry 
occupation.  Hence  the  exclamation 
of  Falstaff: 

1  Tonld  I  wen  a  vmht  /  1  eiHild  ainf  paalmi^  apd 

Hi  [thepancm]  fotUiiaatd  with  aittingap  lata,  uid 

"""B^Jimi.  Bpiem,  ui,  *. 

Sir  Toby  Belch  talks  of  a  catch  which 
ehonld  "  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver,"  Twelfih  N.,  ii,  3 ;  by  which 
the  peculiar  power  of  music  nplin  a 
teeaeer  is  strongly  intimated.  By  the 
eoul  is  meant  all  hit  louU,  namely 
vegetative,  temitive,  and  reaionable, 
according  to  the  scholastic  philo- 
Bopby.  oee  Souls,  Three. 
WEB,  of  a  sword.  The  blade  of  it. 
The  editor  of  the  octavo  edition  of 
Fairfox's  Taaso  (1749)  supposes  that 
web  "denotes  any  plain,  flat  surface." 
He  instances  in  1.  this  sense;  2.  that 
of  a  web  of  cloth :  3.  a  ioe6,  or  sheet 
of  lead.  But  it  is  clearly  derived 
from  weaving,  and,  when  applied  to 
a  sword,  must  mean  the  main  texture 
or  substance  of  the  weapon ;  when  to 


lead,  it  approachea  rery  near  to  uutl, 
which  ia  commonly  so  applied ;  bat 
^eet,  in  its  first  sense,  is  woven; 
when  applied  to  cloth,  weS  retains  its 
legitimate  meaning. 

A  anvd,  whrnoT  Uia  nal  wh  ited. 
FomBcl  ricb  aton*,  hilta  rold.       Air/  Ttiio,  i.  •!■ 
niB  brittle  wfl  of  that  nrh  award,  h«  ihouhi 
Ww  braka  IhiDufa  bardBiH  of  tk  cDimtili  alstl. 

/ii^ni.H. 

A  broad  and  tbin  plate  of  lead: 

Witb  itatair  pomp  by  heapa  Ifaaj  wead. 
Aai  Ouialiau  altin  laU  Dp  m  inSf  Bf  lad. 

WEB  AND  PIN.     A  disorder  in  the 

eye*.    See  Pin  akd  wbb. 
WEBSTER, «.  A  weaver,  one  who  weaves 

a  web. 

Not  the  MlXar,  thn-  hia  tMt« 
Br  nnch  Botisa,  (cl  thm  bat& 

B.  Brmtiw.  A'afan'I  Kmtmii,  p  Hi. 

hate  been  deriTcd  from  occupatiou  or  pnife»HH4> 
u  tailor,  potts,  Dulh,  ke.,  kfL,  brufs.  ntibr, 
whiilEr,  be.  Cmd.  Jinaaiju,  p  Im 

WEDDING.  The  principal  costoms 
observed  at  weddings,  in  the  time  of 
oar  anthors,  are  curiously  collected  in 
the  following  passage,  where  the 
Scornful  Lady  declares  her  deternii- 
natioQ  not  to  marry  a  boaater : 

Bcliere  at,am  mMai/himact  wen  on. 
Were  the  flant  Maiht  and  fir'n.  Ibe  fiena  egn^ 
Wf  re  the  roteaUF*  SnuteAtt  dipp'd.  apd  aU 
Tlie  Bimmri  agi  nln  lat  and  dtiuk  off. 

VfheretliBotwo  -      - 

Qftuiiltr.,  lo  1( 

[namely. "  I  John  take  tfa 

ir  Jofan  thoald  bcul  >  tlniD  dona  bj  Be, 
1  wonld  not  wed  that  joar. 

B.mmdFL  Scrr^.  Itdr,  i,  1. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  vredding 
customs,    see    Popular    Antiquities, 
vol.  ii,  p.  19>  et  seqq.,  andtheKveral 
articles  in  this  work. 
WEDLOCK,  «.,  put  for  wife. 

Whirh  or  theat  ialbT  wiflKt.  Mnrtant  r  tkj  Bdn  r 

The  groUtal  tin  oT  porfednoa  mn  lir'd  by, 
The  Boat  tma.  OOBataut  lorer  of  hu  vrdlock. 

Why  Buj  dkh  nmpt  other  mcn'a  wirea,  aome 
tlieir  Buida.  olhcia  their  aei|[hboan'  danahtertj  bat 
to  lie  with  Dne'a  brntlier'a  wed'of^.  Oiay  3av  Herod, 
tia  rile  and  norammoB  InaL 

MunUm-l  Pm/miiUlltr,  Ak.  »  ,  y.  3M. 

Matrimony  is  sometimea  used  in  the 
same  sense.    See  MATamoNT. 
WEE,  a.     Small,  shrank  np.     Etymo- 
logy doubtful.     See  T.  J.  and  Jamie- 
son,  in  We,  We»,  and  Wix. 

He  hath  bat  a  HHl*  bm  bSk  «ilk  a  little  rrltow 
baard.  thrrt  W.  #..  i,  4. 
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It  IB  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  in  the  north  of  EngUind. 

They  ndte  a  wet  before  the  cock. 
And  wyliely  they  abok  the  lock. 

Gttberlunae  Mam,  Terofy  ii,  61. 
A  wit  mouse  will  creep  niider  a  mickle  omuUck. 

KcUy's  Seottitk  Praterbt,  A  178. 

It  is  not  yet  disused  entirely,  in  very 
familiar  language. 
WEED,   «.     A  dress;    wieda,   Saxon. 
See  Johnson. 

The  wofol  dwarfc  — — 

When  all  waa  past,  took  np  his  forlome  weed. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,Tii,19. 
A  goodUe  ladie,  dad  in  hnniera  weed. 

/Wrf.,n,iii,21. 

Chapman  is  quoted  hy  Johnson  as 
using  it  particularly  for  an  outer 
garment,  which,  indeed,  it  always 
seems  to  imply,  but  there  is  pointedly 
marked : 

Her  own  hands  putting  on  both  shirt  and  weedt. 

Chapman. 

A  widow's  toeeds  are  still  spoken  o:, 
meaning  her  appropriate  mourning 
dress. 
To  WEEN.     To  suppose,  or  imagine  ; 
wenan,  Saxon. 

Ween  yon  of  better  Inck, 
I  mean,  in  peijor'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  yon  are.  Henry  FIJI,  v,  1. 

Why  wenett  tlion  thus  to  prevafle  ? 

Gammfr  Qurt.,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  4S. 

Then  fiirthest  from  her  hope,  whea  most  she  weened 

nye.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  21. 

And  ramping  on  his  shield,  did  weent  the  same 

Have  reft  away.  Ibid.,  L,  iii,  41. 

It  was  very  common  in  that  time. 
Milton  also  has  used  it.  *  See  John- 
son. 
WEEPING  CROSS.  I  find  no  less 
than  three  places  so  called,  and  pro- 
bably there  were  more :  these  crosses 
being,  doubtless,  places  where  peni- 
tents particularly  offered  their  devo- 
tions. See  Archseol.,  xiii,  p.  216. 
Of  the  three  places  now  retaining  the 
name,  1.  one  is  between  Oxford  and 
Banbury ;  2.  another  very  near  Staf- 
ford, where  the  road  turns  off  to 
Walsall;  3.  the  third  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

To  return  by  Weeping  Cross,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  deeply 
lamenting  an  undertaking,  and 
repenting  of  it:  like  many  other 
quibbling  allusions  to  local  names. 

See  LOTHBUBY,  &c. 

He  that  goes  oat  with  often  kMScu 
At  last  oomct  home  by  l^ttping  Crotat. 

UoweWt  Engl.  Frw.,  P  8  b. 


Since  they  hare  all  found  the  way  back  again  by 
Weeping  Grot*.    Bat  111  not  see  them. 

Bttwnrd  Hoe,  O.  PL,  i?,  866. 
The  pagan  king  of  Calicut  take  short. 
That  would  have  past  him ;  with  no  little  loss 
Sending  him  home  again  by  Weeping  Crott. 

FoHtknw,  Lutisd,  x,  64. 
But  the  time  will  come  when,  oomming  home  by 
Weeping  Crotte,  thou  shalt  confesse  that  it  is  better 
to  be  at  home.  Enphnet  and  kit  Engl.,  D  ii,  b. 

tFor  here  I  moume  for  your,  our  publike  ummo, 
Aud  doe  my  pennanre  at  the  weeping  erotte. 

JFgther't  Prince  Henriet  Ohtegnut,  161S. 
tFor  if  hee  strajfgle  from  his  limits  larre, 
(Except  the  ^dance  of  some  happy  starre 
J)oe  rectifie  bis  steps,  restore  his  losse) 
He  may  perhaps  come  home  by  weeping  erotte. 

Toung  Oallantt  Whirligig,  1629. 

WEEPING-RIPE.  Ready  to  weep,  ripe 
for  weeping. 

^e  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Lov^t  L.  £.,T,  9. 
What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland  P 

%Hen.n,i,^ 

Her,  weeping-ripe,  he  laughine  bids,  to  patient  her 

awhile.  Warner,  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  zii,  p.  813. 

To  WEET.  To  know;  from  witan, 
Saxon.  It  is  now  retained  chiefly  in 
the  technical  expression,  to  wit,  and 
the  compounds  witting,  unwittingly, 
&c. 

In  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  wttt 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Ant.  and  CUop,.,\  1 

And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawninjc  tong. 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

Spent.  F.  C.,  I.  iii.  6. 
From  Egypt  come  they  all,  this  lets  thee  weet 

Fair/.  Tatto,  v,  86. 

See  Johnson. 
WEETE,  9.      Used  by  Spenser,  with 
a  licence  common  in  his  time,  (or  wet; 
for  the  rhyme  only. 

And  so,  from  side  to  side,  till  all  the  world  is  went. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  IV,  ix,  83. 

WEETLESSE,  a.  Unintelligible;  it 
is,  however,  printed  witlesse,  even  in 
Tudd's  edition,  which  gives  a  very 
different  sense.  The  first  edition 
(1582)  has  weetlesse. 

That  with  fond  termes  and  weetlett  wordes. 
To  blere  mine  eyes  duest  tiunke. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.,  Jnlg,  35. 

WEFT,  the  same  as  waif.  A  law  term 
for  anything  forsaken  or  abandoned, 
whether  goods,  or  cattle.  Norman 
French,  we/,  or  wai/» 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  lefte. 

The  greenwood  lone  did  waike,  and  wander  wide 
At  wilde  adventure,  iDce  a  forlome  weft. 

Spent.  F.  0.,  Ill,  x,  86. 
Leave,  faytor,  quickly  that  misgotten  we/7. 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justify de.    Ibid.,  VI,  i,  18. 
For  we,  the  weftt  and  pilgrims  of  the  streames. 
Are  only  born  to  honor  and  distress. 

Fanth.  Lutiad,  vi,  41. 

WEFTE.  Used  as  the  participle  of 
waved,  put  aside. 

Ne  can  thy  izrevocable  dMtiBT  be  weft. 

Spent.  F.Q.,m,iv, 96, 
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WEIRD,  f.  and  a.  From  the  Saxon 
wyrd,  a  witch,  or  fate,  and  is  used 
by  Scottish  writers  in  that  sense.  It 
was  particularly  applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  his  witches  in  Macbeth, 
because  he  found  them  called  weird 
sigterM  in  Holinshed,  from  whom  he 
took  the  history.  This  Theobald  had 
the  merit  of  discovering ;  but  War- 
burton,  to  assert  his  own  superiority, 
pretended  that  wayward  was  the  same 
word.  Johnson  gives  a  different 
derivation  of  wayward  (from  wa,  woe, 
and  weard,  Saxon),  and  was  probably 
right.  It  is  weyward  in  the  foUo 
editions. 

The  wnr4  niten,  hand  in  hand, 

Posten  of  the  Ma  and  kud.  Mtuh.,  i,  8. 

Tbe  weird  sisters  meant  also  ihe/ates, 
with  Scottish  writers.     Thus, 

The  w0ird  sUten  defendii  it  sold  be  wit. 

&.  Dougl.  firg.,  p.  80. 

which  is  the  translation  of 

Pnriiibent  nam  oetera  narcm 
«cire.  JBm.,  iii.  87». 

See  other  examples  in  Jamieson.  In 
an  old  English  ballad,  weird  lady 
means  a  witch,  or  enchantress : 

To  the  weird  ladv  of  the  woodi. 

Full  manj  and  long  a  dar. 
Thro'  lonely  ahadet  and  thiekets  rough. 

He  winds  his  weary  way.     Percy's  Rel^  iii,  p.  281. 

WELAWAY.  Alas;  from  walawa, 
Saxon,  for  woe  on  woe ;  as  Dr.  John- 
son, on  mature  inquiry,  determined. 
Now  corrupted  to  welladay.  Often 
written  wealaway,  as  if  derived  from 
weal. 

Harrow  now  out,  and  veaUuMw,  he  cried. 
What  dismal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  sieht  ? 

5|f»«M.  F,  q,  U,  Ti,  43. 

It  occurs  several  times  m  Spenser,  and 
in  the  folio  is  thus  spelt.  G.  Ferrers 
has  the  phrase  of  a  mass  of  welaway, 
for  a  song  of  lamentation  : 

And  take  delight  to  listen  every  day. 
How  he  could  aing  a  ma$$e  ofweUwag. 

— .—  •^»"'-  ^'V-*  P'  824 

WELCH  AMBASSADOR.  A  jocular 
name  for  the  cuckoo,  I  presume,  from 
iu  migrating  hither  from  the  west. 

Thy  sound  it  like  the  cuckoo,  the  fTelch  embassador. 
MiddUtoH,  Triek  to  Catch,  ^e.,  act  ir. 

WELCH-CRICKET.  Evidently  used 
for  an  insect,  with  which  tailors  have 
long  been  reproached. 

Before  he  f the  taylor]  had  no  other  cognitaaee  hut  a 
piaiae  Spaniih  needle  with  «  ITeldbHsneket  ait  Vi^.      \ 
OrwMt^t  Quip,  irc^  Harl.  liUc^i,4tA  \ 


Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  wittieism 
of  Greene's  invention. 
WELCH-HOOK.  A  swokxl  made  in  s 
hooked  form;  probably  as  representee! 
in  Mr.  Tollet*8  note  on  the  following 
passage: 

And  swore  the  devil  his  true  licge-num,  upon  the 
cross  of  a  Wekk-kook.  1  Am.  /T.  ii.  ^ 

As  tail  a  man  as  ever  swaner. 
With  WOse-hook,  or  long  daQJer. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  u»  i70«.  of  Woks,  n,  49. 
And  that  no  man  presume  to  wear  any  weapon, 
eapedally  Welek-Jkooh,  and  forest  billa. 

Sir  John  OUeastta^Uy 

This  is  supposed  to  be  proclaimed  at 
Hereford : 

That  Skeridraur  at  last 

Caught  up  his  country  kodk^  nor  cues  lor  (btvt 

narma. 
But  irefttlly  oirag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Bre^t.  PoifM.,  S.  iv,  p.7S9. 

WELCH-PARSLEY.  A  burlesque 
name  for  hemp,  or  the  halters  made  uf 
it. 

In  tough  Weleh-fanlf,  whieh  our  mlgar  tonne  is 
Strong  hempen  halters.      B.  and  FU  BIder  Sre.,  i,2. 

WELCHMAN'S  HOSE.  Equivalent,  I 
imagine,  to  the  breeches  of  a  High* 
lander,  or  the  dress  of  a  naked  Pict^ 
upon  the  presumption  that  Welchmen 
had  no  hose.  Thus  the  following 
phrase  will  imply,  making  the  laws 
Quite  void,  or  of  no  effect : 

The  laws  we  did  interpret,  and  atatntes  of  the  huid. 

Not  truly  by  the  text,  bat  newly  by  a  glooe : 
And  words  that  were  moat  plains,  when  they  by  us 
wereskan'd. 
We  turned  by  conatruetion  to  a  Welek-mmm's  kose. 

Mirr./br  Mag.,  p.  278. 

To  WELD.  Used  sometimes  by  Spenser 
for  to  wield. 

Tume  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awftall  crowne. 

Spens.  Skip,  Kak,  Oeiok^  r.  40. 
Who  peacably  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 

Id.,  F.Q.,  II,  x,Z2. 

Hence  it  is  easily .  understood  in  the 
following  passage : 

Laide  heavy  hands  on  him,  and  held  so  strayte 
That  downe  he  kept  him,  with  his  soomfull  sway. 
So  as  he  could  not  weld  him  any  way. 

/»«f.,VI,viii,ll. 

That  is,  could  not  move  or  turn  him- 
self. 
To  WELK.  To  decrease,  or  to  wane 
like  the  moon.  Spenser  (under  the 
signature  of  E.  K.)  quotes  Lidgate  for 
using  it  in  that  sense.  Notes  on  SAep. 
KaL  Mr.  Todd  quotes  Gower  also  for 
it. 

But  now  tadda  wintar  iPillnl  hath  the  day. 

iVM,LlS. 

Hence  to  grow  dim : 

"^(VMaLTodd^  Vbobai 'kbv  to  iPftt  in  wvat 
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WELKED,  or  WEALKED,  is  ased  by 
Shakespeare  (as  Dr.  Johnson  rightly 
conjectured)  for  whelked,  or  marked 
with  protuberances. 

Honit  weaU^d  and  wared,  like  th'  enridged  eea ; 
It  wai  wme  fiend.  Ltatr,  ij,  6. 

Exactly  so  in  Mirror  for  Mag^trates : 

Hs  mmJM  free  wi0i  inwftU  tern  benrent 

Smdw.  Imduetumt  p.  867. 

This  and  whelk  are  probably  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word. 
By  Drayton^  welked  ihrouds  seems  to 
be  put  for  swelling  clouds.  He  is 
describing  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  as  re- 
presented on  a  painted  cloth : 

Tliere  comes  proud  Phaeton  tambKng  thro'  the  doiida, 
Caat  b^  hit  palft^i  that  their  reins  had  broke  j 

And  setting  fire  upon  the  welked  skroude. 
Now  through  the  hear'n  nm  madding  from  tbe  joke. 

Baron^  Wan,  Vi,  39. 

He  could  not  repeat  clouds,  having 
used  it  just  before. 
WELKIN,  9.    The  sky ;  from  wealcan, 
to  roll,  or  wele,  a  cloud,  Saxon.    Yet 
it  is  used  also  for  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  sky,  the  weIkU,  the  hearea.        L.  L.  loit,  ir,  S. 
Tbe  starry  welHm  corer  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Mids.N.Drnm,%. 
Tbe  swaUow  peeps  oat  of  her  nest. 
And  dowdie  weuam  dearetb. 

Spens.  Skep.  Zkl,  Metreh,  18. 

It  has  been  preserved,  as  a  poetical 
word,  by  Milton«  and  many  other 
poets. 
WELL,  9.,  for  weal,  or  health,  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme,  and  also  of  the  play 
upon  the  word  in  another  sense. 

**  We  may  not  chaunge,"  qnoth  he, "  this  eTiQ  plight, 

Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  liring  well. 

That  it  the  terme  prescribe  by  the  tpdl." 

"  O  how,"  sayd  he, "  mote  I  that  well  oat  find. 

That  may  restore  yoa  to  yoor  wonted  well." 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  43. 

To  WELL.    To  flow. 

Whose  babbling  wave  did  erer  freshly  ««//. 

Ib\d^  I,  Til,  4. 
Fast  from  her  eyes  the  roond  pearls  weUed  down 
Upon  the  bright  enamd  of  her  face. 

TeAff.  ToMSOt  ir,  94. 

More  modem  authors  have  occasion- 
ally used  tbis  word.     See  Johnson. 

WELLADAY.    See  Wblaway. 

WELL-SEEN.  Accomplished,  well- 
approved.     See  Seen. 

As  a  school  master 
WeU-Mcm  in  mosic,  to  instroet  Bianca. 

Turn.  Skr.,  i,  S. 
WetUeeen.  and  deeply  read,  and  throaghly  groonded. 
In  th'  bidden  knowledge  of  all  sallets,  ana 
Pot-herbs  whatever.     B.  and  Fl.  Woman  Eater,  ii,  1 . 
Why  I  am  a  scholar,  and  wdJ-nen  in  philosophy. 

Alex.  /•  Campatpe,  0.  PI.,  ii,  109. 

A  chronidor  shoaU  wetl  in  dirers  tongues  be  eeene. 


fWELTED.    Ornamented  with  fringe. 

Be  covered,  Geone;  this  chain  and  welted  gown. 
Bare  to  this  coat?   Tben  the  world's  upside  down. 

The  Honest  Wkore,  i,  11. 

WENCH.  It  is  righUy  observed  by 
Mr.  Steevens,  that  wench  originally 
meant  young  woman  only,  without 
the  contemptuous  familiarity  now 
annexed  to  it.  Johnson  accordingly 
places  this  sense  first.  It  is  no 
longer  so  used. 

Now,  how  dost  thou  kok  nowt  0,  iU-ftarr'd  wenek. 

OtkeUo,  V,  9. 
Therefofe.  sweat  wenek,  help  me  to  roe  mv  woe. 

Promos  ana  Cassandra, 

Here  we  find  it  applied  to  a  princess: 

Eor  Ariodant  so  lov'd  the  princely  wenck. 
That  Neptune's  floods  unneth  his  flames  cold  quench. 

Ear.  Ariost.,  t,  30. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  wench  is 
used  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
2  Sam.  xvii,  1 7>  where  the  Latin  ver- 
sion has  aneilla,  the  Greek  itathiaKti, 
and  the  original  TtBl^,  all  meaning  a 
hand-maid,  or  maid-servant.  I  believe 
Johnson's  etymology  of  wencle,  con- 
tracted to  wenc,  to  be  the  right. 
Home  Tooke's  is  most  absurd.  See 
T.J. 
To  WEND.  To  go;  Saxon,  wenden. 
Hence  we  have  derived  the  preterite' 
of  go  still  in  use,  namely  went, 

Hopdess  and  helpless  d<^  iBgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  liTciess  end. 

Com.pfBrrors,i,l, 

It  is  SO  common  in  every  author  of 
that  time,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  exemplify  it. 

Her  weaker  wandring  stream  tow'rds  Torkshfare  at 
she  wends.  Dragt.  PofyM.,  zxvi,  p.  1176. 

In  Spenser  it  occurs  continually. 
Fairfax   uses  wend    improperly  for 
went: 

Where  bite  she  wend 
To  eomfoort  her  weak  limbs  in  cooling  flood. 

2cM0,  B.  Ti,  109. 

Also  for  the  participle : 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  wmt. 

B.zU.70. 

WENGAND,  9.  This  word  seems  to  be 
put  for  vengeance;  but  how  autho- 
rised or  derived,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Wild  wengand  on  such  ire,  wberby  the  reahn  doth 

lose, 
What  gune  hare  tbey  which  heare  at  honour  so  f 

Jftrr.  for  Mag.,  p.  487. 

The  author  is  Higins,  who  does  not 
usually  employ  unauthorised  words. 
fWERT  WALE.    Flesh  growing  over  the 
nail. 


A  wertweiU,  pterygi 


ium. 
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To  WEST,  V,  To  ict  in  the  west ;  ap- 
plied to  the  BUQ. 

Toon  timM  Ids  plaee  he  ikifted  hath  in  right. 

And  twice  hath  men  where  be  now  doth  wett. 
And  wef^twiee  where  he  oogbt  rifle  aright. 

Spauy.  q^  V,  Introd^  St.  8. 

Chaucer  so  used  the  word. 

fWEST-CHESTER.  So  the  town  of 
Chester  is  sometimes  called  from  its 
situation,  to  distinguish  it  from  seve- 
ral other  towns  which  hear  the  name 
of  Chester  with  some  addition. 

WESTWARD  HOE,  was  the  tiUe  of  a 
comedy,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  as 
Eastward  Hoe  of  another  by  Chap- 
man and  Marston.  The  latter  is 
printed  in  0.  PI.,  iv,  p.  203,  &c. 
Both  must  have  been  current  phrases 
before  they  became  titles  for  plays. 
Eastward  Hoe  seems  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  trip  to  the  city  ;  and  Westward 
Hoe  implies  a  trip  to  Tyburn. 

Sir,  BMitwwd  Hoe  will  make  yon  go  Westward  ffoe. 

O.  PL,  ir.  219. 

Shakespeare  puts  the  words  together, 
as  a  common  expression,  though  he 
has  no  allusion,  except  to  the  word 
west: 

O.  Thsn  liea  joar  way,  due  west 

F.  Then  wettward^koe. 

Twelfth  N.,  iii.  1. 

WESTY,  a.  Dizzy,  confused.  Coles 
renders  it  by  "Scotomaticus  [that  is, 
troubled  with  scotoma,  or  dizziness], 
vertigine  laborans." 

Whilet  he  liea  wallowinff,  with  a  weslU  head. 
And  palish  carcasse,  on  nis  brothel  bed. 

Hall,  Sat.,  IV,i,  p.  58.  repr. 

WET-FINGER.  To  do  a  thing  with  a 
wet  finger i  implies  to  do  it  with  great 
ease.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ex- 
pression is  yet  disused ;  but  the  origin 
of  it  may  be  inquired. 

Tuke  a  good  heart,  man ;  all  the  low  ward  la  oar's 
With  a  wet-finger.  B.  /-  Fl.  Cupid'*  Ret.,  act  iT. 

If  ever  I  at  and  in  need  of  a  wench  that  will  come  with 
a  wet  finger,  porter  thou  tlialt  earn  my  money. 

Hon.  rrk.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  265. 
Wliat  gentlewomen  or  citizen's  wives  vou  can  with  a 
wet  finger  have  at  any  time  to  snp  witfi  you. 

Decier'i  Ours  Homb.,  p.  160,  Nott's  ed. 


It  seems  not  very  improbable  that  it 
alluded  to  the  vulgar  and  very  inele- 
gant custom,  of  wetting  the  finger 
to  turn  over  a  book  with  more  ease. 
The  following  passage  seems  to  con- 
firm that  notion : 

I  hate  brawhi  with  my  heart,  and  can  turn  ewer  a 
Tolume  of  wrongs  with  a  wetfinaer, 

0.  Harvey's  Pierere  Suoererog.,  p.  21,  repr. 

who  practised  this  had  little 


thought  of  the  appearance  of  their 
books. 

iThere  ii  toBaiiyeradM»fhMch  7ehKarii,aBl  Wieif 
it  not,  aad  not  haid  to  iheve  t&em  sMiJi  c  Ml /ar«> 
Bmnumge  of  TmMe  Ckmr^  IwL 
tAs  hodkea  are  leafe  hr  leafe  oft  tom'd  aad  Xutt, 
So  are  the  nnncnts  of  a  whore  (sJjDoat): 
For  both  of  them,  with  a  wet  finger  may 
Be  folded  or  unfolded,  night  or  day. 

TVyior**  Warkee^  16301 

To  WEX,  for  to  wax,  grow,  or  increase. 
Spenser  has  it,  but  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  him : 

She  first  tanght  men  a  woman  to  obey. 

But  when  wt  sonne  to  man's  estate  did  wtz. 

She  it  turrendred,  ne  herself  would  Ion.rcr  vex. 

Sf€ma.F.q^\SL^x,%, 

Drayton  also  has.  it : 

Yet  every  hour  still  prospaoualy  ahe  we^d. 

But  the  world  poor  dia  by  looee  riots  grow, 
Wilich  served  aa  an  excellent  pretext. 
Legend  efCromw^  p.  810,  ana  in  Uwr.  Ma§^  p.  5S8. 

Dryden  has  adopted  the  word.  See 
Johnson. 
WHALES-BONE  long  afforded  a  most 
current  simile  for  whiteness.  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts,  that  the  andent 
English  writers  supposed  ivory  to  be 
part  of  the  bones  of  a  whale ;  and, 
though  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
such  gross  ignorance  could  very  long 
continue,  yet  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  it  did  prevail,  when 
this  proverbial  simile  waa  invented 
and  established.  [The  ivory  of  western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
tooth  of  the  walrus.]  Shakespeare  has 
it,  but  he  received  it  from  his  prede- 
cessors : 

Tliis  is  the  flower  that  imiles  on  erery  ooe. 
To  ahew  his  teeth  «  white  ae  whale  hie  homo, 

loee'e  L.  L^  t;1 

But  Spenser  also  has  it : 

Whose  nee  did  seem  aa  clear  ai  crystal  stone. 
And  eke,  through  fear  as  white  as  whale's  home. 

F.q.,ahun. 
The  antiquity  of  the  simile  may  be 
seen  in  the  preservation  of  the  Saxon 
genitive,  whalis,  or  whale's  bone; 
which  is  depraved,  as  was  customary, 
into  "whale  Ai«  bone."  The  instances 
are  very  numerous,  which  are  quoted 
by  the  commentators  on  the  above 
passage  of  Shakespeare ;  and  mostly 
from  the  older  authors,  the  Metrical 
Romances,  Lord  Surrey,  Turberville, 
&c.  We  may  add  another  from  the 
latter  poet : 

A  httle  mouth,  with  docent  chin, 

Acorall  lip^hue. 
With  teeth  as  white  us  whale  his  Iom, 

Ech  one  in  order  due.    Poems,  1S67,  ngn.  8  8  h. 

Browne  has  rightly  called  it  ivory : 
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An  ivory  dart  the  held  of  tood  eoamaad, 
WMU  MM  <JU  km0,  bvt  wniUnr  wm  her  hand. 

Brii.  Pali.,  ii,  p.  87. 

WHALLT,  a.,  applied  to  ey«9»  means 
discoloared,  or,  what  are  now  called 
wcdl-eyea;  from  whaule,  or  wholly 
the  disease  of  the  eyes  called  glau- 
eoma.  Applied  to  jealousy,  in  the 
following  instance,  it  seems  to  mean 
green-eyed,  which*  is  the  usual  de- 
scription of  that  passion.  The  poet 
describes  Lust,  as  riding 

Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  runed  heare 

Aod  whAlh  exea  (the  UKue  of  fceuity) 

Was  like  the  person  aelfe.       8p<n*.  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  84. 

Upton,  and  all  the  commentators, 
explain  it  streaked,  from  wala,  Saxon ; 
whence  also  a  wheal,  or  wale,  the 
mark  of  a  lash  on  the  skin.  Not 
conceiving,  however,  how  itreaked 
eyes  were  at  all  characteristic  of 
jealousy,  I  had  conjectured  that  wall- 
eyed must  be  meant ;  when  I  found 
this  remarkable  proof  of  it,  given  by 
my  friend  Todd,  under  Walleye,  in 
T.  J.  "This  word  is  not  written 
wall,  but  whall,  in  our  old  language ;" 
be  then  refers  to  the  above  passage, 
and  adds  this  example:  "FThaule- 
cycd,  glauciolus.  Huloet**  Yet,  by 
an  inadvertency,  of  which  it  is  mar- 
yellous  that  the  instances  are  not 
more  numerous  in  such  a  work,  he 
has  retained  Johnson's  erroneous 
explanation  of  wholly.  Of  whall  we 
may  add  this  example : 

Giaocoma— >a  diieaie  in  the  eye.  Sec.— fome  think  it 
to  be  a  wkal  eie.  A.  Flewdng'g  Nowtenel.,  p.  428. 

Baret,    however,    has  wall-eye,  and 
renders  "  a  horse  with  a  wall  eye,** 
by ylaueiolus.  Alvearie  ( 1 580),  under 
Horse. 
fWHAPPET.    The  prick-eared  cur. 

The  Lonli  people  neede  no  more  to  feare  them,  then 
he  that  riaeth  through  the  ttreetea  upon  a  Instie 
peldmg  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  needea  to  feare 
the  barking  and  bawling  of  a  fewe  little  curret  and 
mkamaets.  Dent's  Patkvay,  p.  S4S. 

WHAT,  s.  Used  as  a  substantive^  for 
matter,  thing,  stuff. 

Soadowna 
Tbcnr  pray*d  him  tit,  and  gare  him  fbr  to  feed 
Suen  oomely  wkmi  wa  lenrea  the  simple  elowne. 

£hen$.  F.  ^.,  VI,  ix,  7. 

So  also  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

Come  downe,  and  leame  the  little  via/. 
That  Thomalin  can  sayne.  JuJtjft  t.  81. 

The  Latin  relative  is  so  used  by 
modem  writers,  who  have  their  ''  ter- 
tium  qitidf**  &c. 


WHAT,  pron.  The  ninth  sense  of  this 
word,  in  Dr.  Johnson,  is  thus  stated: 
"  It  is  used  adverbially,  for  partly,  in 
part."  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this 
mode  it  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  preposition  with. 

But  now,  in  our  memory,  what  by  the  decay  of  the 
haven,  and  what  by  the  OTcrthrow  of  religious  houses 
— it  is  brought — to  miserable  nakedness  and  decay. 
Lambert,  cited  im  B.  Jone.  Grammar, 
ed.  Whalley,  rii.  37S. 
Tliey  lire  a  popular  life,  and  then  what  for  business, 
pleasure,  company,  there's  scarce  room  for  a  morn- 
ing's reflexion.  Nofrii,  Johnson's  7th  instance. 

It  is  unusual  to  use  it  thus  without 
a  second  what,  to  mark  another  side 
of  the  partition.  What  with  one 
thing,  what  with  another. 
WHAT  ELSE.  An  eUiptical  interroga- 
tion, for  "  what  else  can  be  the  case ;" 
and  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  strong 
affirmation. 

Sow,  let  us  read  the  InTentorie,  weele  sliare  it 
equally.    U.  What  else  f  lMly*i  Mvdas,y,9. 

Lt.  But  canst  thou  blow  itt    H.  What  ehef 
M.  But  not  away.  Ibid.,  hr,  8. 

WHEEL,  #.  Supposed,  from  the  con- 
text, to  mean  the  burden  of  a  song. 
Ophelia  says, 

Tnu  must  sing  Down<a-down,  an  yon  call  him 
a-down-a.    0,  how  the  wheel  beoomea  it. 

Haml.,  IT,  S. 

But  there  is  no  direct  authority  fur 
this  use  of  the  word ;  except  a  sen- 
tence quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  without 
recollection  of  the  book,  the  author, 
or  the  date.  This,  it  must  be  si- 
lo wed,  is  sufficiently  uncertain.  It 
should,  however,  be  given. 

The  song  was  accounted  a  good  one,  though  it  was 
not  much  graced  by  the  «pA«r^,  which  in  no  wise 
arcorded  with  the  matter  thereof. 

Tlie  quotation  from  N.  Breton,  of 
"heigh  ho  tr<?/e,"  is  not  satisfactory, 
without  Mr.  S.'s  interpretation.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  must  have  some  such 
meaning.  Rota,  or  rote,  certainly 
meant  a  kind  of  instrument. 
WHELK,  the  same  as  wale,  or  wheal; 
from  wala,  Saxon.  Stripes,  marks, 
discolorations. 

One  Bardolph,  if  your  m^Jeaty  know  the  man,  hit 
fiiee  is  all  bubukles,  and  tehelkt,  and  knobs,  and  coals 
of  fire.  Hen,  V,  iii,  0. 

Chancer  had  united  whelks  and 
knobs : 

That  might  him  helpen  of  his  wheVkee  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  cheekes. 

Prol.  to  Cant.  TnUt. 

WHELKT.  Streaked,  striated;  from 
Whelk. 
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Ne  ought  the  wheliy  pearles  etteemeth  hee. 
Which  are  ftom  Indian  leaa  hronght  far  away. 

Spent.  Fk^.  GuMt,  T.IOB. 

WHEN.  Ad  abrupt  and  elliptical  ex- 
clamatioD,.  denoting  impatience,  and 
equivalent  to  "  when  will  such  a  thing 
be  done  T" 


Hare  at  you  with  another.    Wh«m!  can  yon  teu. 

So  in  the  old  play  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle: 

Set,  parson,  let ;  the  dice  die  in  my  hand. 

Wken^  parson,  tokenl  what,  can  you  find  no  moret 

Act  iT,  1 ;  5«ppl.,  ii,  p.  386. 
Nay  then,  tweet  sir,  gire  reason ;  oome  on,  wAm  .' 

Manl.  What «.  will,  Ane.  Dr.,  ii,  22S. 

WHE'Ry  for  whether,  by  contraction. 

Good  sir,  say  wk^r  you*U  answer  me,oi  no  t 

Cam.  ofBff^  It,  1. 
To  hid  the  wind  a  hase  he  now  prepares. 
And  ytkfr  he  run  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether. 

Sk.  r<Hus  /•  Ad.,  SuppL,  i,  418. 
No  matter  now,  viikrV  thon  be  false  or  no, 
Goswin :  whether  thou  lore  another  better. 
Or  me  alone ;  or  wke'r  thou  keep  thy  vow. 

B.irFU  Btfgta^tBuik,  t,  1. 
Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  vk^r  I  a  poet  be, 
When  1  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  tnee  t 

B.  Jem,  Bpigr,,  96. 

WHERE,  for  whereas. 

But  wkw  you  think  that  I  take  away  much  use  of 
■hootiuge.  Mek.  Toxopk.,  p.  59. 

Where  the  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 

Cofiol.,  i,  1. 

For  whether : 

Why  here's  all  fire,  wit,  where  he  will  or  no. 

Match  at  Midm.,  0.  PL,  Tii,  886. 
I  know  not  where  1  am  or  no,  or  spok. 
Or  whether  thou  dost  hear  me. 

Beu  Jem.  Jfew  Inn,  t,  9. 
Good  sir,  ny  wh§fi'  yottll  answer  me  or  not. 

Com.<fBrr.,Vf,\. 

The  use  of  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, added  to  the  introdaction  of 
note^  for  know  not^  renders  the  whole 
▼ery  obscure : 

I  note  where  car'd  or  carelesse  ornament. 

Where  chance  or  art  her  furett  eount*nance  dight. 

Care^e  Godfrey  <^  BulUtigne,  B.  i. 

That  is,  "  I  know  not  whether  careful 
or  careless  ornament,  whether  chance 
or  art  adorned  her  [most]." 
WHERE.     Used  as  a  substantive,  for 
place ;  as  the  lo^cians  use  uhi. 

Bid  them  farewel,  Cordelia,  though  unkind; 

Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find.      Leear,  i,  1. 

WHEREAS.     Often  used  for  where. 

You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban*s, 
Whereae  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

9  Hen,  H;  i,  9. 
At  Aginoourt  that  fou^t, 
Whereat  rebellious   Ilirance  upon  her  knees  was 
brought.  Drayt.  PotfoU.,  xri,  p,  95. 

He  pierced  in  the  thickest  oreasse  among. 
Whereat  these  valiant  kni^its  had  air'n  and  taae 
>  uU  many  strokes.  Ear.  Ariott.,  t,  60. 

WilERRET,  or  WHIRRIT.    A  smart 
biow,  or  box  on  Che  ear. 


Troth,  BOW  I'm  inTtaible,ni  hit  Mm  n  wemnA 
on  the  ear,  when  he  eoiuea  oat  of  the  garden 

Fmii 

HowmeckW 
This  other  fellow  here  reoetres  his  wkmiL 

B.^Fl.  NUe  VmUmr,  v 

Derivation  uncertain.     See  T. 
appears  by  an  example  there 
that  Bickerstaff,  in  Loye  in  a  'V 
need  wherret,  for  the  oomnioii 
quial  word  worrit;  which,  I  coi 
is  not  made  from  this,  bat  ■ 
corruption  of  worry. 
WHETHER,  for  which  soeyer,  oi 
ever. 

And  whether 
BeAnre  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  eooau 
Bjf  fair  and  knighdy  strength,  to  touch  the  p 
He  shall  e^}oy  her ;  the  other  looe  his  head. 

FLTwaNeUertm 

WHETSTONE.     To   give    the 
stone,  as  a  prize  for  lying, 
was  a  standing  jest  among  our 
tors,  as  a  satirical  premium  U 
who  told    the   greatest  lie. 
among  Proyerbial  Phrases,  dei 
a  liar,  puts  first,  *'He  de8ery( 
whetstone,**    The  origin  of  th 
is  not,  I  believe,  exactly  made 
but,  perhaps,  it  was  with  somi 
idea  as   that    of  Randolph,   i 
interlude  of  the  Pedlar,  of  aharj 
the  wits,  for  fresh  esploita  < 
same  kind.    After  other  commo 
the  pedlar  brings  out  a  wheisto 
which  he  thus  descants : 

But  leaving  my  brains.  I  eone  to  a  nore  ] 
eommodity ;  ror,  considering  how  dull  half 
of  this  unirertity  [Ounbri&e]  be,  1  thougl 
the  worst  tralfique  to  sell  i0£rf«/oN«t.  Tfaiaa 
[he  continues]  will  set  such  an  edge  upon  yoi 
turns,  that  it  will  make  your  rui^  iitni  braii 
metal  than  your  brazen  faces.  Wbet  bat  the 
your  capacities  on    this  whetttome,  and  j 

8 resume  to  dine  at  the  Muses'  Ordinarie,  o 
i»  Oracle  of  ApoUo.  Bandoiph*t  Warkt 


\ 


Whatever  was  the  original  des 
the  allusion,  it  seems  very  clea 
there  were,  in  some  places,  y 
games,  in  which  the  prize  givi 
the  greatest  lie  was  a  whet 
Lupton  says. 

Lying  with  us  is  so  lored  and  allowed,  (hat  t 
many  tymes  gamings  and  prises  thentoe  pi 
to  enooursjge  one  to  outlya  another.  O.  Ai 
•hall  he  gaioe  that  gets  the  Tietorie  in  lying] 
shall  hare  a«ilNr  «M  Hma  fbr  his  labonr. 

2W  Good  to  he  2Vw,  p.  I 

See  this,  and  more  instances,  in 

Antiq.,  i,  p.  429,  4to. 

In  «xi  old  morality,  Mendaz,  thi 
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8  II  wheMane  in  his  hand,  and 
blazons  his  own  arms : 

ne  »  MenioM,  a  yonoger  brother,  KnisUy  de- 
d  of  Ml  aaucient  hooM  before  the  Gouqaett. 
e  three  mluttUnus  in  loilee,  with  no  differeDoe. 
\  BmUeju's  Prote  Monlity,  cited  is  WmUrm't 
SmdSJUpk^  pp.  Ittjfaad  S90. 

yretans  being  always  noted  for 
,  according  to  the  Greek  saying, 
;s  d^i  }j/€vaTai,  Lyly  says, 

et  with  one  of  CrtU,  I  waa  readie  to  lie  with 
r  the  wkeUUnu.  Eupk,  and  kis  JimgL,  C  4 

e  Harington : 

lij^ht  Martano  beare  away  the  bell, 
Im  a  whetstone  challenge  for  hie  dew, 
n  the  sodaine  such  a  tue  could  tell, 
not  a  word  of  all  hii  tale  waa  true. 

Jriosto,  zriii,  U. 

Hers,  being  always  suspected  of 
ice,  were  complimented  with  the 
ute  of  the  wheUtone.  Ben  Jou- 
traveller,  Amorphns,  hires  a 
named  Coa  (or  Whetstone), 
i  occasions  this  remark : 

ow  happilj  hath  ?ortane  ftirnith'd  him  with  a 
me.  Cwntkm's  Re—U,  i,  6. 

tin-ncke  youth  that  feeds  his  tickled  eare 
wtet^anc'^d  lies  of  some  false  traTeller; 
hath  the  Spanish  decades  red  awlule, 
UUnu  leasings  of  old  Mandef  ile. 

£ral/.&/.,iT.6. 

inge  nse  of  the  wheUtone  is  re- 
d  by  Harineton : 

Thereof  [I. «.  of  his  sentence!  being  that  th 
should  publicUie  acknowledge  how  he  had 
"ed  the  srchbishop,  which  he  did  in  vords 
'ed  to  that  purpose  accordingly;  yet  his  Arieods 
nt,  that  all  the  while  he  carrieu  a  k>iig  whet- 
inging  out  at  the  pocket  of  his  sleere,  so  con- 
is  as  men  understood  his  meaning  was  to  gire 
fe  the  lye. 

Nugm  jlnttquit,  rol.  ii,  p.  MO,  ed.  Park. 

explains  the  force  of  lord 
i*s  sarcasm,  who,  when  sir  K. 
f  boasted  of  having  seen  the 
topher^s  stone  in  his  travels,  but 
>U2zled  to  describe  it,  interrupted 
saying,  *'  Perhaps  it  was  a  whet- 
."  See  also  Hudibras,  P.  II, 
f,  60,  and  Grey's  note  upon  it. 
t  is  no  great  probability  of  the 
Bsion  heing  derived  from  the 
tone  of  Attius  Nsevius,  as  some 
conjectured;  which  would  imply 
he  story  of  that  soothsayer  was 
"eatest  lie  upon  record, 
ncient  customs  are  longest 
ed  in  the  provinces,  we  find  the 
ing  account  of  the  existence  of 
1  the  north,  as  late  as  in  1792  : 

custom  in  the  north,  when  a  man  tells  the 
t  lye  in  tiie  company,  to  reward  him  with  a 
IM ;  which  is  called  lying  for  the  wheietome, 
Wi  ForimglU*i  BamUe  to  M#  Lai^  Chap.  6. 


It  doea  not  appear  that  this  tourist  was 
aware  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custou). 
In  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  Whet* 
itone  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Bedlam : 

Good  Lord!  how  sharp  yon  art,  with  being  at  Bedlam 
yesterday!  )Pl#<ttoMhaa  set  an  edge  upon  yoo.  Aeti. 

What  It  means  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. As  we  have  no  account  of 
Whetstone,  the  poet,  heing  in  Bedlam, 
I  should  rather  gness  that  a  person  of 
that  name  was  then  the  keeper  of  that 
hospital.  See  Mr.  Gilford's  Note  on 
the  place. 
WHIBLIN,  #.,  seems,  by  the  context,  to 
mean  a  eunuch. 

God's  my  life,  he's  a  Terr  mandrake;  or  else  (Ck)d 
blen  us)  one  of  three  wkimus,  and  that's  worse. 

Homest  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  967. 

In  another  place,  it  seems  to  be  put 
for  whinyard,  or  sword : 

Come,  sir,  let  go  your  wkikUn  [tiuUeketk  kie  tmord 
from  Asm].  M.  Brome,  Le^etidt  Courts  t,  1. 

[Here  it  has  apparently  a  different 
meaning.] 

t  Plantiug  the  He  of  Dogs  with  wkihUne,  oorwhichets, 
mnshromes,  and  tobacco.         Taylof^i  Workee^  IftSO. 

WHIFFLER.  A  person  who  cleared  the 
way  for  a  procession.  Mr.  Warton, 
in  a  long  note  on  "  the  ear-piercing 
fife,"  in  Othello,  explains  whiffler  to 
meanfi/er;  but  derives  it  from  an  old 
French  word  vifieur,  which  nowhere 
exists,  except  in  what  is  considered  as 
a  misprint,  in  a  passage  from  Rymer's 
Fcedera.  But  whiffle  itself  meant  a 
fife  in  English,  from  a  whiff,  or  puff 
of  wind ;  whiffler,  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  was  regularly  made  from  whiffle. 
Mr.  Douce  seems  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain the  mattter.  Whifflers,  or  fifers, 
generally  went  first  in  a  procession  ; 
from  which  circumstance  the  name 
waa  transferred  to  other  persons  who 
succeeded  to  that  office,  and  at  length 
was  given  to  those  who  went  forward 
merely  to  clear  the  way  for  the  pro- 
cession. See  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  i, 
p.  507.  Grose,  who  found  the  word 
still  in  n^e  in  Norfolk,  thought  it 
peculiar  to  that  county,  and  defines  it 
thus  :  **  Whifflers,  men  who  make  way 
for  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by 
fionrishing  their  swords.'*  Prov, 
Gloss.  But  the  whifflers  had  the  same 
office  eHet^w\i«t«  %\»^.    ^^^^  \x»Ar 
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We  will  keep  onnelf 
^      TSn  rapper  •time  akme :  wkilt  then,  God  bleu  yon. 

Much.,  iii,  1. 
TIm  BomaysM  had  a  law  that  everye  man  should  use 
•hootinge  in  peace  tyme,  wkiU  he  was  forty  yenre 
mldfs.  MchoMt  Tbxopk.,  p.  16. 

Ckmthea,  if  yoa  want  moncnr,  uie  me ; 
rU  tnift  yon,  wHk  yonr  fatner*!  dead. 

MM.OldUw,i.l. 

Byen  Jonson  8o  uses  it : 

And  want  tome  litUe  meana 
Tb  keep  me  upright,  tokiU  things  be  reconciled. 

Devil  is  an  Au,  i,  S. 

[ILES.  Long  prevaleDt  instead  of 
wkUe ;  it  is  so  written  generally  in 
the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  and 
[.  has  been,  in  most  instances,  changed 
to  whUe^  by  the  modem  editors.  Used 
■lao«  as  well  as  while^  for  until. 

He  shall  conceal  it, 
Wldhi  jon  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 

This  addition  of  a  redundant  s  has 
cxtensiTely  corrupted  both  words  and 
names.  Thus  unaware  became  una- 
waret,  ftc. ;  and  in  names  it  may 
always  be  suspected,  except  when  the 
s  clearly  stands  for  son. 
Here  it  is  whiUt,  and  is  elliptically 
used  for  *' while  you  are  doing  that:*' 

Goran 
And  laD  the  duke;  and  wkiM,  I'll  close  her  eyes. 

B.  ir  Fl.  Cupid^g  Bn.,  ii,  5. 

WkiUi,   I  believe,   was  originally  a 
nere  corruption  of  whiles. 
rHILBARE,  WHILERE,    or    WHY- 
liEARB.     The  same  as  ere  while,  only 
traasposed ;  that  is,  formerly. 

Will  yon  trool  the  catch 
.  Tofa  taiq^ht  roe  bat  whiU-4rt.  Tempal,  iii,  S. 

That  eoned  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt  wkylearet 
A  man  of  hell,  Uiat  caUs  himself  Despaire. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  28. 
Doe  you  not  know  this  seely  timorous  deere, 
•  Am  nsaal  to  his  kiude,  hnnted  wkileare. 

Browne,  Brit,  Past.,  I,  iii,  p.  69. 

It  is  found  in  Milton.     See  T.  J. 
iilLOM,   adv.     Once,   formerly;    a 
Chaucerian  word,  but  so  often  intro- 
duced by  more  recent  authors,  that  it 
is  not  unknown  to  many  readers. 

WkUom  thou  was  peregall  to  the  best. 

S^ens.  Sk.  Kal.t  Aug.,  1.  8 
Pnrod  Borne  herself,  that  whilome  laid  her  yoke 
On  the  wide  world,  and  vanquisli'd  all  with  war. 

Tancr.  j-  Giim.,  0.  PL,  ii,  175. 

IMLEN,  or  WHIMLIN6.  A  fan- 
ciful derivative  from  whim,  like  whifn' 
wham,  applied,  in  the  following  quo- 
tation, to  country  ladies;  but  no 
ff'more  appropriate,  I  presume,  than 
what  (T  ye  call  *ems,  or  the  like. 

Marry,  before  I  coald  proeore  my  properties,  alarm  j 


came  that  some  of  the  wkimlem  had  too  mnch  [pro- 
bably too  mach  liqoor,  by  what  follows]. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  ofhaee  Bestored,  rol.  v,  p.  404. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  is  whim- 
ling,  and  there  used  in  contempt,  by 
a  boisterous  woman,  speaking  to  a 
delicate  young  girl : 

Go,  wkimlin^,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves 
ont  of  the  kitchin  to  make  gingerbread  of.  'Tia  such 
an  nntoward  thing  1  Coxcomb,  act  iv. 

WHIM -WHAMS.  Trinkete,  trifles, 
whimsical  ornaments.  A  mere  redu- 
plication of  whim. 

Nay  not  that  way, 
They'll  poQ  ye  all  to  pieces  for  yoor  wAm-wJUnM, 
Yoar  garters,  and  yonr  gloves. 

B.  /■  Fl.Nigkt  ratt«r,aetL 
Tis  more  comely, 
I  wis,  than  their  other  wkim-iekims. 

Mussing.  Citg Mad.,Vr,^ 
tHer  kereher  hong  from  nnder  her  cap. 
With  a  taUe  like  a  flie  flap. 
And  tyed  it  fast  with  a  wkim  wAom, 
Knit  np  againe  with  a  trim  tram. 

Cobler  of  Canterhtrie,  1606. 
f  His  Alkaron.  his  Moskyes  are  whim-iokams, 
False  bug-beare  babies,  fables  all  that  dams. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
tWhen  with  her  flesh  mans  stomack  she  hath  fed. 
She  gives  him  ease  and  comfort  in  his  bed ; 
She  yeelds  no  wkim-wkams  wavering  on  his  crest. 
But  she  reheves  him  with  repose  and  rest.         J^d. 

WHINID'ST.  An  unintelligible  word, 
occurring  only  in  the  folio  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  in  what  is  now  the 
beginning  of  act  ii ;  in  the  first  folio« 
Part  ii,  p.  9 : 

speak  then,  thoa  wkinid^si  leaven. 

3h>.  and  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

The  best  conjectural  reading  that  has 
been  offered,  is  vinew^d,  mouldy  ;  but 
'*unsalted  leaven,"  is  the  reading  of 
the  quartos,  to  which  the  modern 
editors  have  gone  back  to  fetch  it. 
The  word  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  vinewd*st,  for  "  most  mouldy." 
If,  then,  the  text  is  to  be  changed  at 
all,  we  should  read. 

Speak  then,  thou  titumPst  leaven,  speak. 

See  Vinew'd. 
WH  IN  YA  RD,  *.  A  sword,  or  hanger;  per- 
haps rather  the  latter,  which  is  Miu- 
shew's  interpretation.  Skinner  says, 
from  winnan,  to  win,  and  are,  honour, 
Saxon ;  but  this  is  not  very  probuble. 
The  best  Saxon  derivation  has  been 
entirely  overlooked,  which  is  winn, 
war  or  destruction,  and  gerd,  yard  or 
instrument.  It  will  then  mean  warlike 
or  destroying  instrument,  which  is 
surely  a  fair  description  of  a  sword. 

Nor  from  their  battoii'd  tawny  leather  belts 
Dismiss  their  biting  wkinwards. 

Bdw.  m,  i,  2;  CapeU*s  Frolttsiooi. 
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lwfflftdMmtoeoiiMajboi2"li'»n5"*L   _^,  ^.^ 

Tkt  Witt,  0.  Fl.,  tiii,  419. 

When  it  was  becoming  obsolete,  it 
was  nsed,  like  other  words  so  cireum- 
stanced,  in  bnrlesque ;  in  which  way 
we  find  it  in  Hudibras : 

He  fDatoliM  his  wkmjfMrd  up,  that  fled 

When  he  wm  Mling  off  bit  iteed. 

Am  nU  do  from  a  fuling  hooae.  I,  ii,  9S8. 

Bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  a  burlesque  term,  which  the 
first  examples  seem  to  show. 
The  Scottish  dialect  has  wMnger,  in 
Uie  same  sense ;  which  evidently  must 
have  come  from  the  same  origin. 
See  Jamieson. 
fWHlP-BROTH. 

Where  I  wu  ill  thought  of  hy  my  fHendfl,  Morned 
hy  my  foes,  and  in  ooDclneioo,  fai  a  neata  pazzell 
then  the  hlinde  heare  in  the  midat  oi  all  her  whip- 
hroUL  Uplor's  Worka,  16S0. 

fWHIP-HER-GINNET.  An  old  name 
of  a  game  at  cards. 

At  primeflsto,  poat  and  payre,  primerob 
Maw,  whip'ker-gituuf,  he's  a  Uo'rall  hero. 

Ikjior's  Wbritt9,l930. 

fWHIPPET.  A  cnr-dog;.  See  Whappet. 

In  the  ihapea  and  formea  or  doggea;  of  aU  which, 
there  are  out  two  wnia  that  are  naeftill  tat  mana 
profit,  which  two  are  the  maatUle,  and  the  Utile 
corre,  wkipptt,  or  booie-doggei  all  the  reat  are  for 
pleasure  and  reereation.  Ttylor't  Worket. 

fWHIPPING-POST.  A  sUtionary  im- 
plement  of  punishment  formerly  as 
common  as  the  stocks. 

Be  brought  to  th'  wUfpingpost  and  there  be  itript. 
And  as  a  roagoe  ttanoe  ready  to  be  whipt. 

Tk«  Newt  Metmmorpkorit,  1600. 
In  London  and  within  a  mile,  I  weene, 
There  are  of  jayles  or  priaona  ftall  eighteene. 
And  sixty  wiipprng-fotts,  and  atocu  and  cages, 
Where  am  wiu  ahame  ami  sorrow  hath  due  wages. 

Ikyior't  Workn,  1680. 
He  dares  oat-dare  itocks,  wk^ing'fotts,  or  cage. 

WHIPSTOCK,  #.  The  stock  or  handle 
of  a  whip,  but  frequently  put  for  the 
whip  itself;  particularly  a  carter's 
whip. 

For  kalToUo's  nose  is  no  wklpstoct.  Twe^k  N.,  ii,  8. 

Phoebna,  when 
He  broke  hia  vhipttock,  and  exciaim'd  against 
The  horses  of  the  aon,  bat  whiaper'd  to 
The  loodneas  of  his  fiu7. 

B.  and  Fl.  Two  Nob.  Kituw^  i,  8. 
For.  by  his  mstv  outside,  he  appcara 
To  hare  practia^l  more  the  tph^iock  than  the  lance. 

Perichit  ii,  S. 
Begf(«ra  fear  him  more  than  the  jaBlice»  and  aa  much 
aa  the  wkighstock.       BarWt  Mieroc.,  p.  60,  ed.  Blias. 

Here  it  is  spelt  whip-stalk : 

Bought  you  a  whiatle  and  a  wkipstaik  Uto, 
To  be  revenged  on  their  viUainiea. 

^OM.  Tng.,  0.  PI.,  tii,  180. 

It  is  once  or  twice  used  aa  a  name  of 
reproach  for  a  caxUT»  "base  whip- 


Hack.**    See  the  notes  on  th* 
passages. 
WHIRL-BONE,  t.    The  round 
the  knee,  ctdled    the  knee-[ 
patella. 

Wonnan  waa  once  a  ribbe  (aa  Trath  haa  aai 
Llae  aith  her  tonne  rona  wide  fir«m  er 

I  ahuuld  hare  deem^  her  sabetance  had  b 
Of  Adam'a  wArrMoM,  when  it  waa  out  < 

Bmm^ofts  ^^^I 

**  The  wiUrl.4oM  of  the  knee,  poteUa.**   CoUi 

f  Patella....  La  palette  da  genooiL  ThewJ 
the  knee.  N 

WHIRLICOTE,  s.      An  open 
cbariot. 

Of  old  time  coatchea  were  not  kBowne  in 
but  ehariota  or  wkurtieotet,  and  th^ooi 
prinoea  or  great  eatatea,  iodi  aa  had  th< 
about  them.  StttN^s  Lomd^] 

WHIRLINQ.PLAT  i^pears  to  1 
for  whirlpool,  in  the  foUowi 
sage: 

£ven  aa  a  atone  cast  into  a  plains  even  i 
will  make  the  water  more  a  great  apaoe^  j 
be  anjr  wkirUng-fUt  in  the  water,  tiaaaovi 
when  it  comeu  at  the  wkirUng-plmt, 

Called  also  whirl-pii  : 

Down  sank  thcnr  like  a  (ailing  stoiMb 
By  raging  wAlryJte  orerthnmn. 

tCSar.  Here  ia  the  gnlph  that  awaUowea  all 

And  to  this  desperate  mkirUpit  am  I  reels 

Miarmjfom's  tfmg  Oompi 

fYnm  whence  Bome  being  thrnat  headl 
fiut  there,  with  their  armoor  and  weuMiia « 
them,  where  the  rireris  shallow,  and  yedc 
others  were  awallowed  up  and  drowned  i 
wkirlepUs.  HoUtmet  ^■wtmiat  JCi 


tWHIRL-PUFF.    A  whirlwind 

WhUea  these  affairea  are  carried  on  end 
ffikirU-vufflu  in  the  utmoat  marches  of  the 
HoUmmi't  Awmiamtu  Mi 
And  whilea  aome  deadly  and  peatiferona  i 
raiseth  up  atill  these  miswies  of  eoaamon 
in  the  state. 

When  from  Ids  lips  theee  words  had  tane  * 

A  ahufiling  whiHs-mfft  roar*d  anumgst  th 

Sutorii  (tfJlkimo  mU  Btilamm.  1 

fWHIRL-WATER.    A  water-sj 

I  hnr  of  a  wkiHwater  upon  the  Thnmea*  ec 
all  I  apeak  with,  accordinc  to  the  relataoa 
at  first.  But  for  the  failing  ot  a  catart 
If  eddus  in  your  lart  writes)  aa  I  heard  it 
from  any  other,  so  I  meet  with  many  tl 
and  that  there  was  no  other  water  fell  orcat 
water^te  than  what  came  of  the  hreaki 
the  wktrlwaUr,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  wat 

fWHIRRET.    A  blow. 

And  in  a  tame  gave  Fnrioa 
A  wkimt  on  the  eare. 

KendaWt  FUmen  qfSmfrm 

WHISH,  and  WHISHT.    Con 
of  Whist,  silent. 

You  took  my  anawer  well,  and  aU  waa  wh 

Hmringi 
When  they  perceived  that  Solomon,  by  tl 
his  father,  was  annoynted  king,  by  and  b; 
all  wkUkt.  Latimer,  Serm 

Why  do  you  wkitkt  thoa  f  here'a  none  to 
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-fWHISK.     1 .  A  game  at  cards. 

Ruffe,  ikm,  tramp,  noddy,  whUi,  hole.  Mat,  nev-cat 
Unto  tht  keeping  of  fooie  knavet  he^  put. 

Tk^lor's  Workn,  1«S0. 

2.  Quick ;  rapid. 

Sometimee  hii  eree  are  goerd  with  an  ease  horne. 
Or  rnddaine  daant  out  with  a  laeke  of  come, 
Or  the  wA«ci«  hroshine  of  a  eoaohmarea  talk 
To  fit  the  ooach,  but  aU  theee  thoughts  may  faile. 

3.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

VOt  jou*T  deeeiTed  when  you  suppoee 
Tour  wiTea  will  part  with  wkisk  or  cloaths. 

Tke  AnnaU  of  Lo—^  1879. 
I  nia'd  my  doe,  and  lae*d  her  gowu, 
I  pinn'd  her  wftUit,  and  dropt  a  crown. 

W%t  tmd  DrolUry,  168S,  p.  138. 
In  mib,  and  fifty  other  ways : 
Their  wrinkled  necks  ware  oorer'd  o*er 
With  wkuka  of  lawn,  by  grannnms  wore 
In  base  eontenpt  of  bialwpe  sleeveo. 

Hu^hnu  Btdhhui,  1706. 

WHISKBT,  t.  A  basket.  1  do  not 
recollect  to  haTe  seen  this  word  in 
use,  bat  Coles  acknowledges  it  thus : 
"  A  ufkUket,  corbis,  cophinus.''  Lat. 
Diet.  Baxter  also  has  it  under 
JBateaudOf  which  he  deriTes  from  the 
Celtic  participle  uascand,  pressum : 

Unde  fit,  pie  adds]  quod  Timinei  oo|^ini  genns  agres- 
tibtts  Anglis  didtur  wkitktt.  Gtou,  Antif.  Brit. 

WHIST,  was  probably  at  Erst,  as  Skinner 
suggests,  an  interjection  commanding 
silence  by  the  mere  sound,  like  '#/  in 
Latin,  or  our  AmA,  which  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  same  sound.  We 
find  this  original  use  here : 

WUU,  mkUt,  my  masterl    Mom.  JTft.,  0.  PL.  iii,  881. 

Several  poets,  however,  have  used  it 
for  silenced. 

The  wild  wares  wkUt.  Am^.,  i,  S. 

80  wat  the  TItaness  put  down  «|d  wUtt. 

Sfotu.  OmUo  4^  Jfittel.,  Til,  (9. 

So  even  Milton : 

The  winds,  with  wonder  wAwl, 

Saoothlv  the  waters  kist  Odt  om  Nmtiw.,  t.  6i. 

That  the  name  of  the  game  of  whist 
is  derived  from  this,  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  all  who  play,  or  do  not  play 
it. 
WHIST,  adj.    Still,  quiet. 

80  wkitt  and  dead  a  silenoe  reigned,  wdeoming  such 
sweet  death.  Ifor.  Nu^m  Ami.,  rol.  ii,  p.  97,  ISmo  ed. 
80  that  now  all  her  enimies  are  as  wkiit  as  the  bird 
attagen.  Bnphue§  tmd  kit  EngL^  1  i  b. 

Upon  a  rock,  and  nnderneatii  a  hill, 
Vur  Dram  the  town,  where  all  is  wkitt  and  stQl. 

MarUmt  Etro  taU  £.,  B.  i. 

Sir  J.  Harington  has  made  it  whUhy 
for  the  sake   f  a  rhyme,  as  noticed 
above. 
To  WHIST,  V.    To  be  silent. 

Th'  other  nipt  so  nie 
That  wkitt  1  could  not  Mirr.  for  Ma§^  p.  497. 

They  wkitted  all,  with  fixed  f^e  attent. 

Surreft  Trtmt.  of  Virg.,  1. 1. 

*'  Conticuere  omnes,"  &c. 


Milton  has  employed  hut  as  a  verb, 
instead  of  whist;  which  is  still  the  *st 
Tocalised : 

And  the  mute  sOenee  kitt  along, 

'Less  Philonel  will  deign  a  song.      II  Ptuttroto,  (S. 

"  Let  silence  hush  everything,  unless 
Philomel  will  deign  to  sing." 
To  WHISTLE  OFF.  To  dismiss  by  a 
whistle;  a  term  in  hawking.  A 
hawk  seems  to  hsTe  been  usually 
sent  off  in  this  way,  against  the  wind 
when  sent  in  pursuit  of  prey;  with  it, 
or  down  the  wind,  when  turned  loose, 
and  abandoned. 


If  I  do  pmre  her  hscgard, 
Thooffh  that  her  jesses  were  my  <£wr  h 
I*d  wMitllt  ktr  tfff,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 


heart-strings, 
wind. 
OtktUo,  iii.  8. 


To  prey  at  (brtune 

This  is  he 

Left  to  fill  up  your  triuraph,  he  that  basely 
WkittUd  his  honour  o^to  th'  wind  jthat  coldly 
Shrunk  in  his  politic  bead.     B.  ^  Pi.  Boit^tca,  It,  8. 

Here  he  is  sent  off  to  his  prey : 

As  a  long-winged  hawks  when  he  is  first  wkitlUd  off 
the  fist,  mounts  abft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetehetn 


many  a  drcuit  in  the  ayre,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  come  to  his  full  pitch,  atic^  in  the  end. 
when  the  game  is  sprung,  comes  downe  amaine,  and 


stoupes  upon  the  sudden.      BnrttnCt  Jnat.,  ii,  1 — 8. 

The  hawk  was  caUed  back  to  the 
hand,  by  the  same  signal. 

If  yon  can  wkittlt  her 
To  come  to  fist;  make  trial,  play  the  young  falconer. 

SpMitk  Cfiptie,  1653. 

The  WHITE.  The  central  part  of  the 
mark  upon  the  butts,  in  archery.  The 
whole  was  painted  in  concentric 
circles  of  different  colours,  the  interior 
circle  being  white,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  white  was  a  pin  of  wood,  to 
cleave  which  with  the  arrow  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  a  marksman. 
Johnson  quotes  both  Dryden  and 
Soutliem  for  this  use  of  the  word, 
though  the  thing  was  nearly  disused 
in  their  time.  In  older  authors  it 
was  very  common,  as  such  shooting 
was  then  a  dailjr  practice.  It  was 
called  also  hlane  m  French,  as  well  as 
buty  or  mark. 

Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  yon  hit  the  wkite. 

Tamittg  qf  Skr.,  v,  S. 
An  ardier  say  yon  is  to  be  knowen  by  his  aime.  not 
by  his  arrows  t  but  your  aime  is  so  01,  that  if  you 
knewe  how  farre  wide  from  the  wkitt  your  shaft 
sticketh,  you  would  hereafter  rather  breake  your 
bowe  then  bend  it.  Empkuu  and  kit  Bngi, 

Hence  to  hit  the  white,  was  used  to 
signify  "to  be  right,"  "you  have  hit 
the  mark." 

Quoth  mother  Howlett,  you  have  hit  tke  wh'^U. 

,  Brofton't  Mooncalf,  j^.  509. 
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Ai  oft*  you've  wanted  braini 
And  art  to  strike  tke  tpAite, 
At  you  have  levelled  right 

FeUkam't  Parodjf  on  Joiuon^s  Oit  M  Umnng 
tit  Stagt. 

WHITE  BOY.  A  term  of  endearment 
to  a  favorite  son,  or  dependant.  So, 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
Mrs.  Merrythought  says  to  her  darling 
son  Michael, 

What  nyi  my  whiU  kw  f  Act  ii,  ic.  9. 

I  know,  oooth  I,  I  am  nil  wkitt  6oy,  and  will  not  be 
milled.  Fbrd^i  'Tu  Fity,  jx.,  i,  8. 

TFie^yonng  gentleman,  will  each  a  brave  iparke  ai 
yoQ,  tnat  is  yoor  mother's  wkite-hoj/,  uiidoe  your  hopes. 
The  Two  Lancatkin  Ltnert,  1640,  p.  19. 

White  was  generally  a  term  of 
favour : 

When  he  returns.  111  tell  twenty  admirable  lies  of 
his  hawk,  and  then  I  shall  be  his  httle  rogue,  and  his 
wkUe  vilbdn,  f(ff  a  whole  week  after. 

Relume  from  PenuunUf  ii,  6. 

T.  Warton  adds,  as  an  illustration  that, 
Dr.  Busby  used  to  call  his  favorite 
scholars  hif)  white  boys;  and  says 
that  he  could  add  a  variety  of  other 
combinations.  Hist,  of  Poetry, 
Fragm,  ofNol,  iv,  p.  65. 
The  White-boys  oi  Ireland  were  a  very 
different  description  of  persons,  in 
much  later  times. 
WHITE-DEATH,  of  which  one  or  two 
interpretations  have  been  given,  in 
the  folio wirig  passage  means,  1  think, 
no  more  thnn/^a/e  death. 

Let  Wit  white  deatk  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever, 
We  [blttshesl  '11  ne'er  come  there  again. 

AWtWeU,^^, 

WHITE-FRIARS,  in  London,  was  a 
part  situated  to  the  south  of  Fleet- 
street,  and  east  of  the  Temple,  being 
contiguous  to  both ;  nearly  where 
Salisbury-court  and  Dorset-street  now 
are.  Having  been  formerly  a  sanc- 
tuary, it  long  retained  the  privilege  of 
protecting  persons  liable  to  arrest, 
and  thus  became  the  resort  of  debtors, 
bankrupts,  and  profligates  of  all 
descriptions.  This  privilege  being 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  remained  for 
some  time  much  deserted,  as  is 
described  by  the  graceless  Ned  Ward, 
in  his  London  Spy,  p.  158,  &c.,  who 
adds  a  kind  of  ballad  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  so  much  in  his  own  very  low 
style,  as  to  be  no  less  disgusting  than 
the  place  itself  had  been. 


Though  ihn«  be  Bone  fhr^ctt  Osn  will  davJbt^^ 
Be  fit  for  ladict :  some  for  knds,  Imigfal^  sqvacsi 
Some  for  your  waiting  wench,  vaA  cny  wivea^ 
Some  for  your  men,  ud  danghtera  td  WKUfrian. 

B.  Jon*,  ProL  1  to  Siimi  Wmm. 
Sir  P.  The  gentleman,  believe  it^  is  of  worth. 
And  of  oar  nation. 

Lady  P.  Ay,  your  mUo^Hmnmaiim, 
Come,  I  blosh  for  yon,  master  WonU4>e,  L 

WHITE-HERRINO.    A  frash  herriog, 
opposed  to  a  dry  or  red  beniog. 

Hop-dance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  mkU§  kmimi. 

Steevens  explained  it  a  pickled  or    . 
Dutch  herring,  and  referred  to  the    I 
Northumberland    HonBehold    Book, 
p.  8 ;  but  there  three  are  ordered  for 
a  young  lord  or  lady's  breakfast,  and 
/our  for  my  lord's,  which  no  lord  or 
lady  could  possibly  eat.     La  Wamer*s 
Antiquitates  Culinarise,  they  are  there* 
fore   rightly   explained   ''fresh  her- 
rings."   Prelim.  Disc,,  p.  I  (50). 
fWHlTE-POT.    A  dish  which  wppem 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  Devonshire, 
and  a  receipt  to  make  which  will  be 
found  below. 

Hee  is  caried  on  the  baekes  of  focoe  deneons,  after 
the  maner  of  carying  wkgttfot  q^oeenea  in  WsiUne 
May-games. 

BatmmCe  GoUen  Booke  oftke  Ltoim  OoUet,  1177. 
He  is  an  English  man,  and  English  dyet  will  sens 
his  tnme.  If  the  Norfolk  dnmnlin,  and  the  Dc«i»> 
shire  wAt^Mo/,  be  at  variance,  oe  will  atoae  them, 
the  bag-puodings  of  Gloonssterahire,  the  blael» 
paddings  of  Worcestershire.  Ta^lot't  MToriet,  1930. 
The  people  of  this  country  (Devonshire)  are  sttsag 
and  a-eli  made,  and  as  they  have  a  pecaliar  sort  « 
food,  which  they  call  wkiU^tottt  so  tne  woma 


a  peculiar  sort  of  garment,  whidi  they  wc 
their  shoulders  called  whittles,  they  are  like 
with  fringes  aboat  the  edges,  withoat  winch  the 
common  sort  never  ride  to  nuurketk  nor  appear  in 

?ablick.  BromeTi  TmeU,  1700,  p.  SMw 

o  make  an  exeeDent  wAt/#4ol.— Xske  two  qnarls  ef 
eream,  boil  in  it»  in  a  short  time,  half  an  ooaee  of 
mace,  a  piece  of  dnnanum,  and  haJf  a  nvtaseg;  them 
eat  a  white  penny-kwf  exceeding  thin,  then  ky  the 
slices  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  and  cover  them  with 
marrow;  add  likewi^  a  doten  yolks  of  eggs  to  the 
cream,  well  beaten  in  rose-water,  and  sweetcB  it  with 
a  saffldent  quantity  of  sugar;  then  take  oat  the 
spices,  beat  up  the  cream  well,  and  fill  a  broad 
Imisou  in  which  the  bread,  raisins,  and  marrow  was 
hiid,  aud  bake  it;  when  it  is  enough,  ecnipe  white 
sugar  on  it,  and  wexrt  it  up.    Clotet  ef  Bmntui,  1706. 

WHITE  POWDER.    A  cdmmon  noUon 


\ 


prevailed,  and  subsisted  evel 
late  times,  that  there  was  such  a  cdHt 
position  as  a  white  gunpowder,  which, 
would  explode  without  noise.      Sii- 
T.  Browne  does  not  deny  that  such  ;>' 
powder  might  be  formed  ;    but  says 
that  it  would  be  useless.     "  But  this, "  I 
he  says,  "contriyed  either  with  or| 
without  salt-peter,  will  surely  be  of 
Uule  force,  and  the  effects  thereof  no 
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way  to  be  feared :  for  at  it  omita  of 
report,  bo  will  it  of  effectaal  ezclarion ; 
aiid  so  the  charge  be  of  little  force 
which  it  ezdaded."  Vulg,  Err.,  II, 
▼,  p.  92,  4to.  Tet  the  idea  was  Tery 
preTalcDt 

One  offen  to  lay  five  bnndred  pounds — ^that  yoa  irere 
kilkd  villi  a  pistol  cfaarKcd  with  whits  powdtr, 

B.aKdFUHom,MM'»F^t.,ii,i. 

Some  conspirators  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  confessed  that  they  had 
.  intended  to  murder  the  queen  with 
fire-arms  charged  with  white  powder  ; 
bat  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  such 
preparation  was  found  in  their  pos- 
session. There  is,  however,  an  old 
poem  by  May,  called  The  White 
Powder  Plot,  printed  in  1 662. 
fWHITENESS.     Nakedness. 

Twaiarape 
Upoa  my  hoooar,  more  then  on  her  wkiienets*. 

Clutpman**  Rewengtfor  Homomr,  1664. 
Amd  mm  I  would  nnt  bat  this  devil  prince 
Bad  done  this  act  upon  Caropia*t  leMiteneu.       Ibid. 

WHIT-FLAW.  A  painful  abscess,  or 
gathering  in  the  fingers,  by  which  the 
nails  are  sometimes  thrown  off* ;  now 
called  a  whitlow.  Minshew  has  it 
white^blowes  it  is  called  so  from 
looking  white. 

The  Mils  Cdn  off  by  wAi/./cwf. 

Herrick*s  Poemt,  p.  193. 

Johnson  has  a  quotation  from  Wise, 
in  which  he  witnesses  that  it  was 
called  whitjiaw  by  the  common  people. 
See  Johnson. 

BMte  the  root  [oTBiiglosse]  in  the  embers  in  a  wett 
doat,  and  ndz  it  with  as  much  rosted  applet  and  a 
little  batter,  to  asswace  the  peine  of  a  wkiUfaw. 

Ln0kMM^s  Otirden  qfUtmUk,  Bmglo»$,  80. 

See  Fellon. 
WHITIirO-MOPS.     Young  whitings, 
Chtmard-moppea  are  also  mentioned 
•  by  Pattenham.    See  Mopps. 

They  will  swim  yon  their  measures,  like  whiting^ 
mm§,  ae  if  their  feet  were  Anns. 

B.tmdFL  Lm's  Cmrt,  ii,  S. 

Metaphorically,  a  fSur  lass : 

I  haire  a  stoouieh,  and  eoold  cooteat  myself 
With  this  pretty  wldtingwum. 

liamng.  fhmri&tm.  It,  S. 
tHe  bids  thee  without  fiirther  stops, 
arme  th'  Oreekes,  with  heads  like  wHHn§  mop$. 

Homer  a  toMode,  16S5. 

^WHITLETHER.  Leather  made  Tery 
rough  by  peculiar  dressing 


UJ 


Thy  gerdill  made  of  the  wkittUtker  whmoi, 

'  nre  Ion 


I  Whiai  thow  has  won  God  knawee  howe  Toon. 

1  MS.  Umid.,  841. 

I  At  for  the  weadLFleaot  part  with  her 

I  Till  ace  hath  render'd  her  wkUUtker. 

I  Homer  a  U  Mode,  1966. 

NVHITSON  ALB.     A  festival  held  at 


Whitsuntide,  where  of  course  much 
ale  was  swallowed.  There  were  also 
bride-ales,  MinUumrner-alei,  and  other 
alee.     See  Ale. 

Wkiteon-mUi,  says  Mr.  Donee,  are  eoadnetrd  in  this 
manner.  Two  persons  are  chosm,  previontW  to  the 
meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  orrss  as 
suitably  ss  they  can  to  the  characters  they  assome. 
A  large  empty  bam,  or  some  rack  bnildinir,  is  pio- 
vided  for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  np  with  seats  to 
Bccommodate  the  company.  Here  they  assemble  to 
dance  aiid  resale,  in  Uie  oeat  manner  the  rircum- 
stances  and  tne  phice  will  afford :  and  each  yonng 
fellow  treats  hit  inri  with  a  ribband  or  furour.  The 
lord  and  lady  hcmoor  the  hall  with  their  presence, 
attended  by  the  steward,  sword-bearer,  pnrse-beurer, 
and  mace-bearer,  with  their  sereral  badges  or  ensigns 
of  oiBoe.  Thev  have  likewise  a  train-bearer  or  page^ 
and  a  fool  or  jester,  drest  in  a  party-coloured  jacket, 
whose  ribaldzy  and  gesticulation  eontribute  not  a 
little  to  the  entertainment  of  some  part  of  the  com- 
pany. The  lord's  music,  consisting  of  a  pipe  and 
tabor,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  dsnce. 

J»  Otrler'i  Jne.  Sculpt.,  ii.  10. 

See  also  0.  PL,  z,  303,  and  Popular 
Ant.,  i,  p.  228,  4 to. 
WHITSTER,  #.  A  bleacher  of  linen, 
one  who  whitens  it  by  bleaching; 
from  white.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
word  is  even  now  out  of  use ;  but  the 
authorities  for  it  are  few. 

Carry  it  amonjg  the  wkitsters  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the 
Thames'  side.  Meny  W.  IT.,  iii,  & 

The  time  of  bleaching  is  afterwardf 
called  whiting  time.  laid. 
A  WHITTLE,  s.     A  small  clasp-knife. 
"  Cultellus.'*   Coles.    A  Saxon  word. 

For  their  knires  care  not. 
While  yoa  have  throats  to  answer ;  for  myself. 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th*  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prise  it  at  my  lore,  before 
The  rereraid'st  throat  in  Athens. 

timom  qfJtk.t  t,  S 
The  knot,  a  very  dull  whittle  may  cut  asunder. 

Bp.  Hall,  in  T.  /. 

The  term  is  said  to  be  still  common 
in  several  counties.  Gayton  has  used 
whittle  for  a  knot,  and  unwhitled  for 
untied.     Fest.  Notes,  p.  34. 

WHITTLED,  part.  Drunk ;  analogous 
to  the  more  modem  term  of  cut,  in 
the  same  sense. 

The  best  was,  our  masters  were  as  well  whitUd  as 
wee,  for  they  yet  lie  by  it 

Lrlfe  Mother  BomHe,  iu,  S. 

Colea  acknowledges  the  word,  and 
renders  it,  "  Ebriatus,  appotus,"  &c. 

A  Christmas  temptation,  after  the  deril  was  well 
whitUd.  Hartnett  om  Popish  Impost..  X  S. 

Taylors  shall  be  patternee  and  presidents  to  sol>rr 
men,  a  bnshell  of  wheat  to  a  tankard  of  beere.  lest 
they  cut  their  Angers  when  they  are  whitteld. 

OwWs  Jhumacke,  p.  47. 
In  wino  weriUi.  When  men  are  well  whitUd,  their 
toungs  run  at  randome.  WitkaW  JHet.,  p.  560. 

t Within  the  province  of  Africanus,  rulinj;  t,rer 
Fannonia  Seeunda,  some  boone  companions  in  Sir- 
mium  having  taken  their  cope  Tery  liberall)  untiU 
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they  were  vcU  ifkUltd,  fonpontig  no  imn  to  bee  by 
for  to  lieare  their  taike,  fell  freely  to  finding  fault 
with  the  praent  govcinwient 

HoUan^i  AmmuMMi  MuretL,  1609. 

fWHOBALL,  JOHN.     Proverb. 

8e  ddodi  fiicile  baud  patitnr.  Yon  cannot  eaRiW 
make  him  a  fooie.  He  is  nont  of  John  WkohalU 
ckildff,  Hee  will  be  abused  at  no  maus  hands  if  he 
mjiy.  Ttrenet  in  English^  1614. 

WHOE,  for  ho,  in  the  phrase  '•  there 
WAS  no  ho  with  him."     See  Ho. 

Coramrnd  his  houie-keeping,  and  he  will  beggar 
hiiutelf;  commend  his  temperance,  and  he  will  starve 
himself. 

Laudatqne  virtns 
Crescit,  et  immcnsuui  gloria  calcar  habet. 
He  is  mad,  mad,  no  vkoe.  vitk  him. 

Burt.  Anat.  of  Md.,  p.  126. 

WHOOBUB,  #.  A  mere  corruption  of 
hubbub;  a  loud  noise^  accompanied 
with  exclamation. 

Hud  not  the  old  man  mme  in  with  a  ¥'koo4iuh  against 
his  daughter  and  the  king's  son.  Wimler't  Tale,  iv,  3. 

To  WHOOP.  To  cry  out.  to  exclaim 
with  astonishment.  The  same  as 
hoop;  as  whoot,  for  hoot. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 

ffenty  V,  ii,  2. 
And  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
whoopinjf.  A$  you  I.  it,  iii,  2. 

tWith  that  the  shepheard  vhoop'J  lor  joy. 
Quoth  he,  ther's  never  sliepheards  boy, 
That  ever  was  so  blist. 

Drajf  ton's  Shepherd's  Qarland. 

t^o  WHURRY.  To  whisk  along 
quickly. 

That  taylers  may  sue  to  thee  for  wnrke,  more  then 
for  payment,  and  serieants  may  stand,  and  gnzc  Ht 
thy  faire  progresse  by  the  compters,  whil'st  thy 
coach-mares  shall  whurry  thee  furrf  from  attHpii. 
ments.  Taylor's  WorHs,  1630. 

And  in  their  race  their  rider  orrrtlirow, 
Whurrying  the  chariot  with  them  to  the  shore. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fWHUSTED.     Concealed. 

Albeit  tlie  lawe  or  rather  the  libertie  of  an  hystorie 
requireth,  that  all  shoulde  bee  related,  and  nutlnng 
whusted.  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 

WHY-NOT,  *.  An  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing; as  that  of  a  person  who  gives 
no  reason  for  his  acts,  but  the  mere 
captious  question,  why  not? 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with'a  why-not. 

Hudihras,  il,  ii,  629. 

It  is  also  in  Butler's  genuine  Remains : 

When  the  church 
Wm  taken  with  a  why-not  in  the  lurch. 

Vol.  i,  p.  171. 

So  quid  Mt,  in  Latin.     Nash  in  loco. 
Also  for  any  sudden  event : 

Tour  highness  shall  understand  that  this  game  I 
speak  oC  which  was  one  of  the  fairest  in  £n};knd,  by 
certaiue  bootie  play  between  a  protector  and  a  bisliop 
(I  suppose  it  was  at  tick-take),  was  like  to  have  been 
lost  with  a  wky-MOt. 

w        v..  ^     A'«V*^i«%,ii.p.li4,ed.Park. 

If  yon  hit  your  adTcrsary  and  neglect  the  advantage. 

yon  are  taken  with  a  %Dh«.iio(,  which  is  the  loss  of  one. 

Oomfl.  ^inetter,  ^.  V\&,  on  Ttek-taclc. 


Hence  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  ri 
and  only  interpretation  of  t 
is,  that  it  "was  a  term  in  ti 
of  tiek-iack ;"  whereas  it  is 
writer's  way  of  saying  that  " 
taken  arbitrarily  and  instantl 
the  other  examples,  he  seems 
been  ignorant. 
WICK,   tryc,   in    Saxon   (sure 
vicus,  ultimately),  had  many 
cations,  but  all  denoting  a  fixci 
or  residence.    Thus  it  meant 
a  rifloffe,  a  camp,  a  castle,  a 
worky  &c.     So  that  Stowe  is 
in  his  account  of  Candle-tctV 
in  London  : 

Candlr-wriftlit.  or  Candle-irtr^,  street  tool 
(as  niiiy  be  8npp«js«-d>  ryther  of  chamndi< 
othorwise  *•?><•,  which  is  the  pUce  wher 
to  worke  them.  As  scalding  icike,  by  t 
market,  was  called  of  the  powlten  si 
dressing  their  poultry  there :  and  in  diver 
dayrie-houscs.  or  cottages,  wherein  they  t 
and  chi-ese,  are  usually  called  trickes. 

London,  p.  17 

Camden  notices  these  signifia 
the  Saxon  wic,  under  Norwich 
ed.  1587. 

Hence  all  the  places  termio 
wick,  and  many  villages  calle 
alone.  Wich,  however,  g 
implies  salt  springs;  as  Dr 
Nantwich,  Northwich,  Mid< 
&c.  The  wich,  in  Norwich,  is 
to  be  only  a  corruption  of  w 
is  possible,  however,  that  bo 
wich  and  Ipswich  may  ha^ 
named  from  the  making  of 
those  places,  from  sea- water ; 
likewise  Sandwich,  Harwich,  I 
Wych. 
WIDE,  a,,  with  allusion  to  archc 
when  the  arrow  flew  a  good  ^ 
one  side  or  the  other,  of  the 
The  same  term  is  still  used  b 
ers ;  of  being  distant  from  tb 
It  was  also  said,  ''wide  o'  t 
hand,"  or  ''wide on  the  shaft 

But  shoote  wide  and  farre  of  the  marke 
possible.  Mck,  Tomai 

Oh  I  was  but  two  bows  wide. 

Mmsth^.OU 
Surely  he  shootet  wyds  on  the  iow  hind,  ai 
fVom  the  marke.  ^pens.  fms  qflrtL,  p. 
Y'are  wide  o*  the  how-hand  still,  brother :  m 
are  not  wanton,  bat  wayward. 

Horn.  Wk^  0. 1 

Sometimes  without  any  expl^ 
adjunct ; 


I)nV  IlKn  bmk  Intr 

B>  niWs  KotU  Hmm 
navmlttiUin^.       Mtii.IltU<ifB<-um 

See  Aim,  to  qivb. 
In  the  phrauB,  "ttie  whole  field 
wide,"  "  the  whole  regiou  mdr," 
occarring  in  MaasiDger  (Maid  of  Hon., 
ii,  2,  and  City  Mndam.  iii,  2),  it  is 
very  tme,  as  Mr.  Gifford  hns  re- 
marked,  that  there  ia  ao  KlUiaioii  tu 
the  Laiia  phraaea,  "  erraa  tota  via,  or 
tota  regione,  toto  coelo;"  but  it  is 
■1*0  true,  that  tliere  is  nn  nihiaion  to 
archery,  in  the  term  tcitlr,  which 
doe*  not  in  any  other  application 
mean  "  out  of  the  way  :"  or,  at  least, 
did  not  originally, 
WIDGEON.  Supposed  to  he  a  foolish 
bird,  and,  therefore,  sometimes  used 
aa  a  phrase  for  a  fool. 

OrTejir-filaTer.  anitf. 


So  Butler: 

Tb'ipDiflHsrtliii 
tjkm  tULomefi.  n 

That  is,  foolish  heast,  and  foolisb 
bird. 

Warbnrton  observed,  that  widgeon 
aigoified  not  only  one  apecie*  nf 
pigeon  I  but,  metaphorically,  a  My 
fellow,  Bf  goose  or  gudgeon  does  DOW. 
He  was  right  as  to  the  metaphorical 
meaning,  but  ridicalously  wrong  ns 
to  the  bird,  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  kind  of  pigeon,  is  a  duck  !  He  pro- 
posed alao  to  read  widyeona  instead  of 
pigeona,  in  these  playful  line* : 

To  K>1  luic'i  ^lud•  Hi*  niiJi:.  ilum'llii;  tn  wonl 
To  kHp  obliged  luth  nnforfcltFil.        Utr.  t'ln.,  n,  t. 

Yenua'    pigeons,    instead    of    doves, 

Suite  misled  him,  and  he  thought  the 
esign  was  to  call  loTera  simpletons, 
than  which  nothing  can  h«  more 
remote  from  the  mCHning  of  the 
paasage.  Dr.  Nash,  on  the  paasnge 
of  Hudibras,  quotes  an  old  aoDg, 
which  is  exactly  in  point  m  to  the 
aignifieation  of  Kidgeen: 

llilnmct  wu  no  diilnB,  but  ■  Kindm  oUhh, 

Ta  forbid  tha  UH  of  wme  Is  thsH  d(  Ui  nliflaB. 

WIGHT,  «.     A  person,  male  or  female ; 
wUU,  Saxon.     For   a  male  it  rery 


WIL 

frequently  occurs  in  Spenser;  and 
eometimes  muter-wigkt,  to  signify 
what  kind  of  man.     See  Mistbk. 

Hit  ml-mi.  kni^lit  lo-.nl  him  miHed  fut. 
To  wMt  v)i(t  miiltr-tKgU  wu  K  dl>ni>i<l. 

Sfn».p.q..i.ix.a. 
But  it  i*  also  osed  for  a  female ; 


Thnc  tpriihll;  niUinli  lor'd  ■  I 
Cnll'dUnqKllirlintbt, 


OtkcUa,b,\. 


Cliaucer  usee  it  in  this  sense,  and 
Sjienser  after  him  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
ntiy  Saxon  word  correspouding  to  it. 

He  ru  w  <nmblc  ond  to  >■>««'. 
From  bouzU  lobuugil  lieln.prcl  tli;lit. 

,s.«i,  m,^.  £.(.,  N,Ttk,  n. 

TliFir  TiniKd  wonla  th'  tSta  t^iiiiin  u  iclgkl. 
Tvu  or  three  itept  ihc;  aii\ir,  to  ukt  tbeit  ni|.'bt 

Since  Fflme  it  tDigkt  of  wuig,  mul  tbrought  echo  dy- 
W.(iuT  loB.I^  Lae.,  rrrf.  It  Bmil.,  Psrt  2. 

This  wight  was  also  made  a  sub- 
Biantive,  for  strength.  Hence  the 
phrase  "  by  wit  or  wight,"  meaning 
"by  art  or  force  :" 


luuglii  i, 


p.  11. 


WIGIITLY,  in  the  same  sense.  Quickly. 

Sff-j.  Siep.  l-oi,  Srpl..  i. 

WIGMORE-LAND.  The  ancient  bnrony 
of  the  Mortimers  in  Herefordshire, 
near  which  place  Edmund  Mortimer, 
ear!  of  March,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Owen  Glendower,  to  which  transac* 
tion  so  much  reference  is  made  in  the 
first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth : 

In  Fimttrf'lamJ, iiitva^it  bfittell  rtforous, 

Tlio  «rL  or  llArcbf  lir  Kiimund  BJortimer. 
And  to  ■  dauEvou  kopi  him  jiHiuner- 

Om.  Glmd,  u  llirt.  Mtf..  9SS. 

There   i*    still    Wigmore,  a  fillage, 
which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Hi-refordahire. 
WILDEIINESS,  (.,  for  wildneas. 

Hut'd  ihjeld  vj  mothrr  pl'/'d  mj  rilher  tiirl 
til  »eb  •  wnpnl  tbp  tt  viUrmu 

Bn'oiUWdttolBhil'hloqd.      Jf,«.>Jf«*,iii..7". 


It  is  certainly  i 
sanctioned  by  Hilton : 
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It  was  alto  made  a  Terb,  with  similar 
meaning.  See  T.  J. 
JFindlaiet  is  ased  by  Fairfax,  for  sud- 
den turns;  whether  he  meant  this 
word,  or  another,  is  not  quite  clear  : 
perhaps  rather  windings. 

At  on  the  Bhene  (when  wiDtcr's  freezing  cold 
Congeales  the  streamet  to  thick  and  hardeud  chne) 

The  beantiet  faire  of  shepherd's  daughters  bolo^ 
With  wanton  windiaUs  runne,  tome,  play,  and  passe. 

TVuM,  xir,  94. 

WINDMILL,  THB.  A  fashionable 
tavern,  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  makes  young  Wellbred  date  his 
letter  to  young  Knowell  from  it.  It 
was  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Lothbury ;  for  which  reason 
he  asks,  in  his  letter, 

Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  fonwom  all  thy 
friends  in  the  Old  Jewry,  or  dost  thon  think  as  aU 
Jews  that  inhabit  there?  [Subscribed]  From  tkg 
IHmdmiU.  Jueiy  Man  in  kit  if.,  i,  1. 

Stowe  gives  the  history  of  the  house, 
which  he  thus  winds  up : 

And  thns  mnch  for  this  house,  some  time  the  Jew's 
■ynagogne,  since  a  house  of  firyers,  then  a  nobleman's 
hoose;  after  that,  a  marchante's  hoose, -wherein 
mayoralties  have  been  kept,  and  now  a  tritu  tmem. 

Suney,  p.  321,  ed.  1699. 

WINDORE,  #.  A  window ;  from  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  word,  UTtW 
door. 

Knowing  they  were  of  doubtful  gender. 
And  that  they  came  in  at  a  wiiuun. 

ir»iift^I,ii,SlS. 

Again : 

Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windortt. 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors. 

Ibid.,  n,  ii,  M9. 

Skinner  thought  this  the  right  ety- 
mology. Others  have  offered  different 
derivations.  See  T.  J.  So  Minshew : 
''Ex  wind  ventus,  et  dore  ostium." 
The  Spanish  word  ventana  is  also 
derived  from  wind. 
WINDSUCKER,  #.  A  name  for  the 
kestre],  a  species  of  kite ;  called  also 
windhover. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  trindsueiar  at  this  t  2).  Or 
•nch  a  rook  as  the  other. 

B.  Jons.  Silent  W<m^  act  i. 

The  reason  of  the  above  names  appears 
in  the  following  account : 

This  beautiful  species  of  hawk  feeds  prindiwlly  on 
mice,  in  search  of  which  it  is  freonently  seen  kovering 
in  the  air,  and  quite  stationary,  for  a  i^reat  len^  of 
time.  MonUijfUt  Onutk.  in  J^irtl. 

[Chapman  applies  this  word  to  an 
envious  person  in  his  preface  to  the 
Iliad,  alluding,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
Ben  Jonson.] 

f  Butthere  is  a  oortain  eavion  »iNd!iiMiir  that  hoven 
up 


To  WIPE  A  PERSON'S  NOSE,    To 

cheat  him. 

Most  ftneljT  fooi'd,  and  handsomely,  and  neatly, 
Such  cunning  masters  must  be  fooi'd  sometimes,  sir 
And  have  theur  worships'  notn  wip%  'tis  healthful. 
We  are  but  quit  B.  (r  fl.  Span.  Curate,  iv,  6. 

'Sfoot,  lieutenant,  wilt  thou  suffer  My  nose  to  be 
wip'd  of  Uiis  great  heir. 

Ckapm,  Ma^Dajf,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  110. 

To  WIS.  To  suppose,  or  think  ;  from 
the  Saxon,  wissan.    The  preterite  is 

WrsT. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 

Silver'd  u'er,  and  so  was  this.      Merck,  of  Fen.,  ii,  9. 

So  wish  not  they,  I  wis,  that  sent  thee  hither. 

JSdw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii.  870. 
Which  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  followi'd 
but  one  ytAT  at  home  in  England,  would  do  a  young 

Esntleman  more   good,   I  wiss,  than  three  years* 
avell  abroad,  spent  in  Italy. 

Asekam,  Sck.  Mast.,  p.  66. 

The  present  tense  is  seldom  found  but 
in  the  first  person ;  the  preterite  was 
common  in  all  the  persons. 
WISE.  To  make  wise.  To  pretend, 
or  feign;  as  we  now  say,  to  make 
believe. 

Besides,  to  make  their  admonitions  and  reproofs  seeme 
graver  and  of  more  efBcade,  they  meide  wise  as  if  the 
gods  of  the  woods,  whom  they  called  Satyres,  or 
Silvanes,  should  i^peare  and  n-rite  those  verses  of 
rebuke.  PuttenAam,  L.  i,  ch.  13,  p.  34. 

To  WISH.  To  recommend,  or  per* 
suade. 

Go  wish  the  surgeon  to  have  great  respect 

Hon.  Wk.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  807. 
I  have  had  such  a  fit  with  him:  he  says  he  was 
wiskt  to  a  very  wealthy  widow  ;  but  of  you  he  hath 
heard  such  histories  that  he  will  marry  you. 

Match  at  Mxdn,,  O.  PI.,  vu,  404 
They  call  him  father  Anthony,  sir;  and  he's  wished 
to  her  by  Madona  Lossuriosa. 

City  N.  Cap,  O.  PI.,  xi,  805. 

A  WISP,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or 
hay,  was  often  applied  as  a  mark  of 
opprobrium  to  an  immodest  woman, 
a  scold,  or  similar  offenders ;  even 
the  showing  it  to  a  woman  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  a  grievous 
affront. 

A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself. 

8  Hen.  VI,  U,  9. 

Earle,  in  his  character  of  a  scold, 
says. 

There's  notliing  mads  or  moves  her  more  to  outrage, 
then  but  the  very  naming  of  a  wisps,  ox  if  you  sing  or 
whistle  while  the  is  sctiulding. 

Mieroeosmog.,  p.  978,  ed.  Bliss. 
Nay  worse,  I'll  stain  thy  ruff;  nay,  worse  than  that, 
I'll  do  thus.    [Holds  a  wup] 
M.  Fast.  Oh  my  heart,  gossip,  do  yon  see  thist  was 

ever 
Woman  thus  abus'd. 

New  Wonder,  by  Rowley,  Jne.  Dr.,  v,  286. 
So  perfyte  and  exacte  a  sooulde  that  women  might 

give  place. 
Whose  tailing  tongues  had  won  a  unspe. 

Drant's  Horace,  S% 

A  wispe  appears  to  have  been 
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was  a  slaTe,  who  suffered  with  St. 
Agricola,  hit  master,  aboat  304. 
ButUt^M  lAtetf  Apr.  28  and  Nov,  4. 
Whether  either  was  St.  Withold,  rests 
atpreseot  on  mere  conjecture. 
/ITS,  FIVE,  were  often  spoken  of.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  five  senses 
were  originally  meant  by  it ;  but  the 
expression  was  also  used  when  no  re- 
ference to  the  senses,  properly  so 
called,  could  be  had. 

AlUk  nr,  how  f«U  yoa  betide  your  jfiw  witt. 

T»e^ftk  Night,  vr,  8. 

They  are,  however,  fairly  enumerated 
as  the  senses,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

I  oomrorie  tiie  wfttytjtut 
The  Uutying,  smelling,  %na  kerpnge, 
I  lefrcsh  the  sigkte  hud/elynge. 

To  all  creataret  alyre. 

I^e  EUwuulit  an  Interlude. 

Yet  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  cou- 
sidered  them  as  distinct  from  the 
senses : 

But  my  five  wite,  nor  my  five  eensee  ean 
Diasaade  <me  fuoliali  heart  from  aenrinK  thee. 

Sonnet  141. 

Mr.  Malone  has,  therefore,  informed 
us,  that  the  five  wits,  properly  enu- 
merated, were,  *' common  wit,  imagi- 
nation, fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory."  For  this  he  quotes  S. 
Hawes's  Bell  PuceL,  ch.  24.  By 
estimation,  I  presume,  Hawes  meant 
judgment. 
WITS,  FITS,  AND .  FANCIES.  A 
sort  of  proverbial  combination  of 
words,  which  one  Anthony  Copley 
employed  as  a  title  to  book  :  "  TFita, 
Fitter,  and  Fancies.  Fronted  and 
entermedled  with  presidents  of  honour 
and  wisdome,"  4 to,  1595.  See 
Censors  Literaria,  vol.  v,  p.  355.  A 
second  edition  varied  the  rest  of  the 
title,  but  preserved  the  first  part. 

Except  yoa  leaaon  TOur  Aviiori  with  tome  light  pai- 
aaires,  with  Vfits,  nts,  nnd  fancies,  like  bailadi  aud 
baolea  to  refreah  tLe  capHciiiea  of  tout  anditoura. 

Vavgha^'s  Oofdrn  Fleece,  1,  p.  12. 
f He  haa  wit,  I  can  trll  you ;  and  bre^iki  aa  many 
good  jeata  as  all  the  ^ts,fits,  and  fancies  about  the 
town:  and  haa  trained  up  mnny  young  grntlrmeu, 
both  here,  and  in  direra  parte  beyond  the  araa. 
^^  Brown? s  Northern  Lass. 

WITTOL,  9,  A  tame  cuckold,  knowing 
himself  to  be  so.  A  Saj^on  word, 
derived  from  witan,  to  know ;  because 
he  knows  his  disgrace.  It  is  now 
disused,  though  found  in  some  come- 
dies since  the  Restoration. 


AmaimoB  aoniidf  well :  Larifer,  well ;  Barbaaon.  well ; 
yet  they  are  deril'a  additions,  the  nami*s  of  fiends  t 
But  mckolcL  wt7to/,  cockold!  The  devil  hiwarlf 
bath  not  snch  a  name  i  Merry  W.  W^%%. 

Mark.  Veapncci,  how  the  wittol 
Stares  on  bia  sometime  wife  I  Sure  he  imi^net 
To  be  a  cackold  by  oonaent  ia  purchaae 
Of  approbati<m  in  a  state.  ibr^«  Ftmda,  ii,  1. 

See  Johnson. 


«( 


A  cuckold,'*  says  Lenton,  *'is  a 
harmelesse  homed  creature,  but  they 
[his  horns]  hang  not  in  his  eies,  aa 
your  wiitaU  doe."  Character  32, 
1631. 
WITTOLY,  a.  Derivative  from  wittol  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  wittol. 

They  say  the  Jealoos  trittolg  knave  hath  maases  of 
money.  Merrg  W.  W.,  ii,  S. 

Yet  he  is  said  to  be  jealous,  which  is 
not  quite  consistent. 
WIZARD,  in  its  original  sense,  meant 
only  a  wise  person.  It  has,  however, 
been  appropriated  chiefly  to  a  male 
who  used  the  arts  of  witchcraft,  as 
the  correlative  of  witch.  Instances 
of  the  original  signification  may,  how- 
ever, be  found. 

Dost  hear,  Jupiter,  we'll  have  it  enacted.  He  that 
speaka  the  first  wise  aord  shall  be  made  cuckold ; 
[and  present  ly,  on  a  wise  word  being  spoken  by 
Vulcan,  Albius  says]  Uow  now,  Vulcan,  will  yon  be 
the  first  wizard  f  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iv,  6. 

So    Spenser    says,    that    Lucifera's 
kingdom  was  upheld  by  the  counsel. 

And  strong  advizement  of  six  witards  old. 

r.  q.,  1,  iv,  11. 

Milton  also  calls  the  wise  men  frum 
the  east,  wisarde  : 

The  star-led  wisards  haste  with  odours  sweet. 

OdeonNativ.,w.n, 

In  the  second  sense,  of  conjurer,  it 
has  never  been  disused. 
WIZZBL.    Supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  wesand,  or  weazon. 

Forbid  the  banns,  or  1  will  cut  your  witeel. 
And  spuil  your  squiring  in  the  aark. 

Citg  March,  0.  PI.,  ix,  p.  843. 

WOD-SONGS.     Wood-men's,  or  fores- 
ters' songs. 

Fall  to  your  tpod-songs,  therefore,  yeomen  bold. 

Death  ofRch.  B.  qfSnnting.,  D  9. 

He  had  said,  not  long  before. 

For  holie  dirges  sing  me  wod-nun't  songs. 

Ihid.,  D 1  b. 

Wod  for  woodf  is  little  more  than  the 
common  uncertainty  of  early  spelling. 
Thus  wode  is  also  written  for  wood, 
mad.     See  Wood. 
WOE,  a.,  for  woeful,  or  sorry. 

J.  How  aharp  the  point  €f  this  remembrance  it, 
My  dear  ion  Fenliuand. 

iV.  Vm  Iff*  for  it;,  air. 

Ttwipest,  w,  1. 
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That  I  in  your  iweet  ihoaghu  voold  b«  forgot, 
If  UiinkioK  <«  bm  thn  •hookl  make  yon  mte. 

Skaiof^  Smmit  71. 

But  be  yon  anre  I  wold  be  «m, 
iryeahnldeebanoetobcgyleneio.  , 

Tk*  Four  Ps,  0.  FL.  i,  61. 
This  made  me  imw,  and  weary  of  my  life. 
Which  erat  80  many  kisgdoma  did  aasaile. 

jrirr.ir<y..p.l«4. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  in  several  places. 
WOE-BEGONE,  a.  Several  of  the  com- 
mentators have  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  this  word,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  wholly  disused.  It 
means  deeply  involved  in  woe. 

Even  aach  a  man,  ao  faiot,  to  spiritleaa. 
So  dull,  ao  dead  in  look,  to  woe-begone^ 
Drew  Priam's  cnrtain  in  the  dead  of  nu^ht 

S  Fm.  TF,  i,  1. 
Wretchea  they  are  wot-hefctu, 
For  their  wound  ia  alwaya  one. 

Cornelia,  0.  TU  ii*  ^89. 
Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  Joy  set  at  nought, 
So  nooe-kegom  waa  he  with  paina  of  love. 

r^rf.  Tu$o,  i,  9. 

WOE-WORTH.  An  exclamation  of 
anger,  meaning  may  woe  befall,%VLQ\i 
a  one ;  or  woe  will  befall  it.  It  is 
pure  Saxon,  wa-wurthe,  be  thou 
worthy  of  woe,  or  woe  betide  thee. 
It  is  used  in  our  authorised  version, 
in  Ezekiel,  xxx,  2,  woe  worth  the  day ; 
and  is  one  of  the  antiquated  expres- 
sions to  which  Newcome  objects. 
Historical  View  of  Translations,  8vo, 
p.  303. 

Woe  worth  the  man,  who  for  his  death  hath  giren  ua 
cause  to  crie.       Damon  /*  Pitkiae,  ().  PL,  i,  235. 
And  the  good  gentleman,  woe  worth  me  for  it, 
Ev'n  with  this  reverend  bead,  this  head  of  wisdom. 
Told  two  and  twenty  stairs,  irood  and  une. 

B.  #-  Fl.  If  Oman's  Priae,  act  v. 
Woe  worth  the  ground,  where  grew  the  tow'ring  mast, 
Whose  sailea  did  beare  us  t)m>ugh  the  waters'  rore : 
Woe  worth  the  winde,  that  blew  the  banefull  blast, 
Woe  worth  the  wave,  whose  surge  so  swifUie  bore 
My  tragicke  barke  to  England's  fatal  shore. 
Woe  worth  the  mast,  the  sailes,  winde,  waves  and  all, 
That  causelesse  did  conspire  poore  Alf redes  fall. 

mirr.for  Magist.,  p.  609. 
■I  Woe  worth  the  time  that  wordea  ao  slowly  turue  to 

deedes, 
Woe  worth  the  flme  that  faire  sweet  flowers  are 

growne  to  rotten  weedea, 
Bat  thrise  woe  worth  the  time  that  truth  away  is  fled. 
Paradiee  of  Dainty  Devisee,  1596. 

WOLD,  s.  A  plain,  or  open  country  ; 
wold,  Saxon.  A  country  without 
wood,  whether  hilly  or  not.  Blount 
quotes  Camden  for  saying,  that  in  an 
old  glossary  the  Alps  are  called  the 
Wolds  of  Italy.     Glossogr. 

St.  WitboU  footed  Uirice  the  wM,        K.  Liar,  iii,  i. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  commen- 
tators have  puzzled  about  this  word, 
though  one  discovered  at  last,  that  it 
in  stiU  used  in  YoTkaVaxe.    U  \%  ^«ed 


much  nearer,  for  Stcwe  in  ike  } 
is  in  Gloucestershire,  not  hr  \ 
Stratford-upon-Avon.    It  ia  also 
by  poets : 

A  youihftil  shepherd  of  the  ne^boor  weU, 
Misaing  that  mome  a  ahecp  oat  of  hia  fold. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pmti.,11,  hr. 

Drayton  writes  it  ould : 

WitlT  their'a  do  bat  compare  the  coostry  wher 
My  hill,  and  ouUe,  will  say  iter  are  ihe  tafam^ 

Po^FoK.,  zzvi.  I 

Afterwards : 

The  beauty  of  the  large,  and  goodly  lUUflodBd 

■ 

Cotswold  is  evidently  derived  fro: 
WOLF,  s.    Said  to  be  a  provincial 
for  a  husbandman's  gown,  or  fi 
This,  however,  wants  confirmat 
for  it  is  proved  only  by  a  single 
sage  quoted  by  Mr.   Steevens  j 
Howleglas,  that,  in  some  parts, 
expression  was  once  so  used, 
story  is,  that  Howleglas  being,  I 
time,  journeyman  to  a  tailor, 
ordered  by  his  master  to  make  a 
from  a  pattern  given,  upon  whic 
made  the  figure  of  a  real  wolf, 
head,  legs,  &c. : 

Then  sayd  the  maister,  I  ment  that  you  abool 
made  up  the  russet  kowb,  for  a  hnsbaiidaBan*a 
is  here  called  a  wo^. 

A  Merye  Jest  </«  Mem  called  HowU 

But  as  this  passage  occurs  only 
literal  translation  from  French, 
that  from  German,  it  appears  to  { 
nothing  more  than  that  loup  in  Fr 
had,  at  some  time,  that  double  se 
or  perhaps  only  the  correspon 
word  in  German.  This  Mr.  D 
remarked :  and  we  may  observe 
ther,  that  even  in  those  languagi 
must  have  been  only  a  local  or  pn 
cial  term.  See  the  Notes  on  ** 
vish  gown,"  in  CorioL,  ii,  3. 
also  ToGB,  and  Wolyish. 
fWOLF.  To  keep  the  tool f from 
door,  to  keep  away  poverty. 

Indeed  tia  Tery  fittinc  that  nee  or  ahce  ihoal 
wberwith  to  support  both,  according  to  their  q 
at  least  to  keep  the  wodif  frtm  the  door,  oth 
'twere  a  meer  madnea  to  marry. 

HoweWs  tkmiUar  1 


I  am  no  stranger,  says  ahe,  to  your  circumsi 

'at  difllculty  you  keep  t' 
your  door.  Bnckin§hmm*s  Worta,  1705, 


and  know  with  what  difllculty  you  keep  the  «!<n 


WOLNER,  the  great  eater.  Qa.  i 
or  where  recorded?  [He  seem 
have  been  a  singing  man  at  Win< 
See  Dyce,  on  Webster's  Yitt.  Core 
p.  72.1 
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Wltbur  (Ilia*  cauna  of  ghrtlimy)  ihan  refite  tftiiie. 

OMt  JtwHumeie,  p.  49. 

He  is  not   mentioned    by  Wanley. 
Farther   memorials  of   this    distin- 
goisbed  personage  are  wanting. 
WOLSTED.    Manifestly  used  by  Stowe 
for  wonted. 

Thdr  oflloen  in  Jaeqnetet  of  wchtti,  or  wkj^  poitr- 
eokNir'd.  8tow^»  Londom,  p.  78. 

JForsted  is  nsnally  supposed  to  be 
named  from  the  town  so  called  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  is  therefore  thought 
to  haTe  been  inTented ;  bat  woollen 
thread,  yam,  and  stuff,  might  nata- 
-  rally  be  termed  wooUiead,  as  being  of 
the  staple  or  substance  of  wool :  and 
it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that 
the  town  was  named  from  the  manu- 
Aicture,  than  that  from  it.  Both 
might  easily  be  corrupted  to  worstead, 
by  the  common  change  of  /  to  r. 
Worsted  thread,  or  yam,  must  hare 
been  known  as  long  as  the  spinning 
of  wool,  that  is,  as  long  as  clothing 
was  used.  The  town  had,  probably, 
a  much  later  date,  and  was  originally 
called  wooUted,  from  being  a  ated,  or 
station,  for  woollen  manufactures. 
This,  howcTcr,  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and  opposite  to  the  opinion  of  Skinner 
and  others.  I  confess  too  that  it 
▼aries  in  the  later  editions  of  Stowe. 
WOLYISH.  Like  or  belonging  to  a 
wolf.  The  same  as  wolfish,  which  is 
more  common  in  Shakespeare  and 
others.  Wolfish  being  made  from 
wolf;  wolvish  from  wolves. 

Whj  in  this  wofnsh  gown  ihould  I  ttond  bere, 

To  Deg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  tbat  do  appear, 

Tbdr  needleaa  roacbes.  Coriol.t  ii,  8. 

If  this  be  the  right  reading,  which  is 
doubtful,  the  meaning  clearly  is,  "why 
do  I  stand  here  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  to  beg,"  &c.  The  first  folio 
has  "wohish  tongue,**  for  which 
**  woWish  toge**  was  substituted,  by  a 
very  probable  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Malone;  but  Mr.  Steevens,  out  of 
his  love  for  contradiction,  and  for  the 
second  folio,  preferred  gown,  which  is 
the  reading  of  that  edition.  It  is 
most  probable  that  toge  is  the  right, 
as  Shakespeare  had  (probably)  used 
toged  in  another  place;  and  the 
printers  might  easily  put  tongue  for 


toge,  but  hardly  for  gown.  Gown 
must  have  been  the  mere  guess  of 
men  who  could  make  no  sense  of 
tongue,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
word  toge.  See  Tooe,  and  Toged. 
To  WOMAN,  o.    To  unite  to  a  woman. 

1  do  attmd  bere  on  tbe  general  : 

And  think  it  no  addita<ni,  nor  my  wiah. 

To  bare  bim  lee  me  wtnvm'd.  OikeOc,  iii,  4. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  woman : 

Tbii  day  I  ibould 
Have  aeene  mj  daughter  Silvia,  bov  tbe  wooU 
Have  wowum*d  it.       Dimicf,  Hpwun't  Trumpk,  iii,  8. 

WOMAN'S  TAILOR.  What  is  now 
called  a  mantua-maker.  A  personage 
of  this  class  has  a  considerable  part 
in  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  act  ir, 
sc.  «3.  The  redoubted  Feeble  also,  in 
the  second  part  of  Henry  lY,  when 
interrogated  respecting  his  trade,  re- 
plies that  he  is  "  a  woman^s  taylor** 
We  find  it  here  also : 

C.  li  be  a  man's  poet,  or  a  voman'i  poet,  I  pray  70a? 

2  Her.  li  there  any  sncb  differenctif    F.  M  any,  aa 
betwixt  yonr  man's  tavlor,  and  your  womtm*»  iaylor. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  <ff  News  from  New  W.,  voL  vi,  p.  00. 

Often  called  a  tailor  only.  See  in 
Taylor. 
WOMEN,  on  the  stoge.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Restoration  that  women  were 
licensed  to  act  in  public  theatres. 
The  following  is  a  clause  in  the 
patent  granted  to  sir  W.  Davenant : 

That,  whrreas  the  imwun*«  futrts  in  plays  hare  hitherto 

of  women,  at  wh 


pari 
been  acted  by  men  in  tbe  habits 
some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit,  and  give  leave. 


ich 


for  the  time  to  come,  that  all  wraim't  parta  be  arted 
by  women. 

The  same  was  the  case  in  the  tlieatres 
of  antiquity.  Lucian,  in  answer  to  a 
person  who  objects  to  the  effeminacy 
of  male  dancers,  imitating  the  actions 
of  females,  replies  that,  if  this  were 
an  objection,  it  would  equally  hold 
against  tragedies  and  comedies. 
Ko/vov  rovTo  KtLi  rfi$  rpny^hiat  vac  r^ 
KufuJbins  iiv  eiif.  Ilepi  Opx^9€ia$» 
Columella  also  says,  "  In  circis  potius 
ac  in  theatris,  quara  in  segetibus  et 
▼inetis,  mauus  movemus ;  attonitique 
miramur  gestus  effeminatorum,  quod 
k  natura  sezum  yiris  denegatum, 
muliebri  motu  mentiantur,  decipiaiit- 
que  oculos  spectantium.**  Lib.  i, 
Ezord.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  abun- 
dantly known  to  antiquaries.  Per- 
haps the  French  were  the  first  who 
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Trntnred  to   bring  women  on   the 
'   atage ;  from  them  we  hnd  tt 
Ti>  WON.    To  dvell  -,  from  wiunicm,  in 
the  aame  lense,  Suon.     Generally 
■pelt  wonne,  by  old  nuthon. 

Foebj  •        tune,  w  en         ^^  ^  ^^  !,,!,». 

Once  written  woon  hj  Spenwr;  but, 
as  it  ia  not  to  make  a  rhyme,  perhaps 
it  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  fot 

WOHH. 

WlicUitr  be  woon  baid* 

Or  ia  Ibe  irinll  of  Ailcry  dbidt.    ^tr^l^^  Cual.  T.  IB 

lU  deriTRtion  being  from  Kunian,  11 
ia  not  extraordinary  that  it  waa  pro- 
nounced vmn,  and  Spender  accord- 
ingly, in  the  passage  above  cited, 
rhymes  it  to  vxmne,  the  past  tenae  of 
WIN.  It  baa  the  aame  aoond  alao  in 
the  paBsaee  folloving : 

Wbiili  Uirouith  tbr.'ir  vti^.i  diffiu'd  did  qnicklj  riD, 

Fairfax  rhymes  it  to  ton,  and  run,  in 
this  pnnMge : 

A  penile  neu  ttic  rnvthtio  pole  tint  vmrn. 
■^  F-Wf.  ftMo,  i.  M 

The  reprint  of  I7'19  prints  it  toun. 
Though  it  ia  cnmpletely  a  neuter  verb, 
sir  Ph.  Sidney  has  formed  a  pasiiTC 
participle  from  it : 

H'liHi  illlhlinRh,  Ihii  dunme  or  mmild  nf  Din, 
Wu  eidi  wmU  with  eacli  u  bteete  buul. 

Ant^.  L.  lii,  p.  SSB,  td.  1S3S. 

■WONT,  a.     Custom,  usage- 

ffbFrelBlheiplmlielilliuini>itov>lk,    BtMl.,i,* 
iUm.TI.ii.\ 

See  Johnson,  who  finds  it  even  iu 
Milton. 
WONTLESSE,  a.     Unaccnatomed. 

WOOD,  or  WODE,  a.  Mad ;  fram  umd, 
Saxon.  It  ia  only  a  conjectural  read- 
ing in  the  following  paaaage,  but  the 
conjecture  ia  probably  riglit. 

Now  cone  1  Ui  nj  mother  y  oh  Ihet  ihc  could  i 
ban  like  e  vwJ  womeUr  Tvt  Otnl-  Ttr-.    ,  _ 

All  the  old  folioa  agree  in  reading 
toottld,  but  of  that  DO  sense  can  he 
made.  It  ia  certainly  the  reading  of 
the  following  paeaage ; 

Atid  here  itd  I.  tn^Kmlt  within  thia  nod. 


JfW.  W.Br,  11,8. 

Spelt  wood  I 

n  the  modern  editiona. 

Ami  •hortir  efle 
WliidiMdoUio 

hioBgbt  at  ftmh  ihnido. 
au>>Mu.«rU.u>do.t;iew>d. 

IHrr.MM.,.,V,»* 

TlunchUol  awUk  remlBod  t^  trrul  aoil.  " 

Bxampln  itre  abondant  in  f_ 
and  other  writera  of  the  tirac. 
Ilariiigton  baa  Aont-uood  for  ilora- 
mad,  which  meant  only  extremelj 
mad,  like  a  mau  who  bad  juat  di»- 
covered  that  he  had  boma : 


fWOOD.  Jonaon  uses  leood  in  the  aame 
way  the  Lat.  lylva  ia  naed,  for  a  col- 
lection of  any  thing*.  See  the 
Alchemyat,  iii,  2. 

Sdute  Uu  tiiUn,  tnlcrUbi  tta  wbolo  Imalj  at  ■»< 

WOODBINE,  or  WOODBIND.  The 
common  name,  ancient  and  Diodem, 
for  the  wild  honey-suckle.  See  John- 
son's Gerard,  p.  891,  &c, ;  bat  there 
ia  reason  to  thiuk  that  Shakeapeare 
employed  it  inaiead  of  bindweed,  for 
the  couTolvulua,  in  the  following 
linea: 

So  dnlh  Ibe  morf^uc  tbe  iweet  honcrncU* 
Qe>illT  mtwiH;  theremilein  io 
EiiriDJji  the  but!  fuuenBl  iIhcIib. 

Two  parallel  rimilea  mnat  be  hm 
intended,  or  we  lose  the  best  effect  of 
the  poetry ;  and  the  former  compari- 
son seems  quite  parallel  to  one  of  Ben 
Jon  son  1 

BcboM, 
How  the  bine  tiMf-md  dotb  Itialt  laMd 
Witb  boae;4BcUe.  Jfuf.  TuiM  ifttO^U. 

Now  the  blue  hind-\oeed  is  the  bine 
CO  1 1  volvulus  (Gerard,  864),  bat  the 
calling  it  wood-bine  has  naturally 
puuled  both  readers  and  commenta- 
tors ;  aa  it  aeema  to  aay,  that  the 
honey  auckle  entwines  the  honey- 
auckle.  Supposing  convolrulua  to 
be  meant,  all  is  easy,  and  a  beautiful 
paasage  preserved.  Another  mode 
of  con  a  traction  makes  the  woodbine 
and  the  honeysuckle  the  aame,  by 
apposition ;  but  then  they  entwine 
nothing :  and  entwine  ia  made  a 
neater  verb,  most  unfortnnately  both 
for  grammar  and  poetry.  The  name 
o( woodbine  lias  been  applied  to  several 
climbing  plants,  and  even  to  the  ivy, 
u  Steevens  Lm  ahown.    Ia  a  word. 
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if  we  would  eofrect  the  author  him- 
self, we  should  read. 

So  dotk  the  JimdrnMitk*  tvMt  hoBejmeUe 
OenUj  eaUriBeb  fcc 

Otherwise  we  most  so  understand 
woodbine^  and  be  contented  with  it, 
as  a  more  poetical  word  than  hind- 
weed;  which  probably  was  the  feeling 
that  occasioned  it  to  be  used. 
A  WOODCOCK.  Proverbial,  ss  a  fool- 
ish bird ;  or  for  a  man  compared  to 
the  bird. 

O  this  tpoodecei  !  what  an  ru  it  it  I  Tam.  of  Skr.,  i,  8. 
The  witleaa  woodcock,BMid  hit  neifchbour  tnite. 

Draytom'i  Owl,  p.  1815. 
He  cheat!  young  guli  that  are  newly  come  to  towne ; 
and  when  the  keeper  of  the  ordinary  blames  him  for 
it,  he  aniwen  him  in  his  owne  professioa,  that  a 
woodeoein  must  be  plucked  ere  it  be  drest. 

(herbury'i  Ckaraeters,  M  3. 

The  snipe,  too,  as  bein^  of  the  same 
family,  has  fallen  under  the  same 
censure : 

For  I  mj  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 

if  I  would  time  expend,  witli  such  a  snipe, 

Bot  for  ay  sport  and  profit  OiMlo,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  this  more  sar- 
castic than  calling  him  a  woodcock, 
*'  being  a  smaller  and  meaner  bird,  of 
almost  the  same  shape."  How  the 
woodcock  came  into  such  ill  repute 
for  understanding,  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  Willoughby  attests  the  cir- 
cumstance : 

Anong  us  in  England,  this  bird  is  infkmous  for  its 
simplicity  or  fully :  so  that  a  woodcock  is  proverbially 
usea  for  a  simple  foolish  person.    OmitkoL,  lU.i,  i  I. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  caught,  either  in  the  snares 
called  iptinges,  or  in  the  nets  set 
for  them  in  the  Glades.  So  that 
*' springes  to  catch  woodcocks/*  meant 
arts  to  entrap  simplicity,  as  in  Hamlet, 
i,  3.  Springes  for  Woodcockee  forms 
part  of  the  fanciful  title  of  an  old 
collection  of  epigrams,  by  one  H. 
Perrot,  who  published  other  similar 
works  (1613).     He  n  ce  we  haye, 

Oo,  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  your  head  into  the  noose. 

B.  tMd  n.  Loyal  8uhj.,  ir,  4. 

It  seems  that  they  are  grown  wiser  by 
time,  for  we  do  not  now  hear  of  their 
being  so  easily  caught.  If  they  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  without  brains, 
it  was  only  founded  on  their  character, 
certainly  not  on  any  examination  of 
.  the  fact. 


+WOODCOCK'S-CROSS.  Penitence  for 
folly. 

Now  ohirDiag  birds  ara  an  toni'd  toonglease  mutes, 
And  shephewds  twaines  to  iheephouse  drive  their 

sheep. 
Not  controrersies  now  are  in  disputes 
At  Westminster,  where  such  a  coyle  they  keepe : 
Where  man  doth  man  within  the  law  belosse. 
Till  some  go  croslesse  home  by  Woodcocks  croue. 

Tnlor's  JForkes,  16S0. 

WOODCOCK'S  HEAD.  A  tobacco  pipe. 
It  seems  that  the  early  pipes  were 
made  a  good  deal  in  that  form.  See 
the  sketch  of  one,  in  Mr.  Gifford's 
note  on  the  following  example : 

Sat.  O  peace,  I  pray  you,  I  lore  not  the  breath  of  a 
woodcock's  knd.  Fastid,  Meaning  ut  head,  lady? 
[t.  e.^  meaning  to  call  nie  a  fool  ?]  Sn.  Not  altogethrr 
so,  sir;  but  as  it  were  fatal  to  their  follies  that  think 
to  grace  themselres  with  taking  tobacco,  when  they 
want  better  entertainment,  you  see  your  pipe  bears 
the  true  form  of  a  wood-cock's  head. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  out  ^f  E^  iti,  8. 

fWOODDARD.     A  wood-ward. 

The  wooddards  grcene  with  Tyrian  dye  was  dight. 

Historuqf  Albino  and  BeUama,  16;i»,  p.  109. 

WOODMAN.  A  forester,  whose  great 
employment  was  hunting. 

Am  I  a  woodnuM,  ha  f  speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter? 

Merry  W.  JT.,  ▼,  S. 
You,  Polydore,  hare  prov'd  best  woodwtsm,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast.  Cywtk.,  iii,  6. 

Sometimes  jocularly  used  for  a  hunter 
of  a  different  sort  of  game : 

if  riar.  thou  know'tt  not  the  duke  so  well  as  I  do ;  he's 
a  better  woodman  than  thou  tak'st  him  for. 

Meas.for  Msas.,  it,  S. 

WOODNESS, «.  Madness ;  from  Wood. 

If  poesie  were  not  ravished  so  much. 
And  her  compos'd  rage  held  the  simplest  wood$t«u. 

CkapmasCt  Fsrsa  to  B.  Jonsou, 

Chaucer  has, 

Wodents  laughing  in  his  rage. 

Spenser  also  has  it,  and  others.     See 
T.  J. 
WOOD-QUIST,    or    WOOD-QUEEST. 
A  wood-pigeon.     See  Queest. 

Me  thought  I  saw  a  stock-dove,  or  wood-quist,  I  know 
not  how  to  tearme  it,  thst  brought  short  strawes  to 
build  his  nesl  on  a  tall  rednr. 

Lyly*s  Sapko  and  Fkaon,  vr,  S. 

WOOLFIST.  A  term  of  reproach,  but  of 
no  very  definite  or  obvious  meaning. 

Out.  you  sous'd  gurnet,  you  woolfist  /  begone,  I  say, 

aud  bid  the  plavera  despatch,  and  cume  sway  quickly. 

'Prol.  to  Wily  Beg.,  Or.  Dr.,  lii.  p.  SM. 

It  might  possibly  have  meant  origi- 
nally sheep-Btealer,  or  purloiner  of 
wool ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess. 
WOOLSACK,  THE.  An  ordinary  and 
public-house,  famous  for  its  pies,  as 
well  as  the  Dagger. 

Her  grase  would  hare  you  eat  no  more  woolsack-fiiet, 

B.  Jons.  Jlck.,  T,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  says  it  was  an  ordinary 
of  low  reputation,  "  and  our  old  poets 
have  frequent  allusion  to  the  coarse- 
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ness  of  tbeir  entertainment.**  The 
mention  of  them  here,  might,  there- 
fore, be  intended  as  a  sarcaBm  upon 
the  person  addressed,  for  being  ad- 
dicted to  such  coarse  fare. 

WOOLVISH.    See  Wolvish. 

WOOLWARD.  Dressed  in  wool  only, 
without  linen  ;  often  enjoined  in  times 
of  superstition,  by  way  of  penance. 

Tbe  naked  tnith  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go  wool- 
ward  for  penauoe.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 
He  went  wool^ward  and  harefooted  to  ninny  ch  arches, 
in  every  of  them  to  pray  to  God  for  help  in  hit  blinii- 

Stowe'i  AnnaU,  U  7. 


And  when  his  shirt's  a  washing,  then  he  must 

Go  woolward  for  the  time.        Satyrtt^  BptgramSf  ^e. 

Bareroot,  woolward  have  I  hi^ht, 

Thether  for  to  go.  Mery  Jut  ofBohjfn  Hoodt. 

Ounns  that  wooU-ward  went,  was  wondred  at, 

Which  he  ezcna'a  as  done  through  pure  contrition, 
But  who  so  simple,  Camus,  credits  that? 

lis  too  well  known,  thou  art  of  worse  condition. 
And,  therefore,  if  no  bnnen  thee  hegirt. 
The  naked  truth  will  prove  thou  Itast  no  shirt. 

Wttts  ReatatUnu,  Bp.  889,  ed.  1641. 

Dr.  Grey  fancied  a  particular  reference 
to  be  intended  by  Shakespeare,  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
some  of  the  other  quotations,  that  it 
was  a  usual  penance,  or  token  of 
humiliation,  and  commonly  joined 
with  going  barefooted.  *'  Nudis  pedi- 
bua  et  absque  linteis  circumire' '  Both 
the  expression,  and  the  penance,  were 
very  ancient.  In  an  old  book,  en- 
titled, Customes  of  London,  the  privi- 
lege called  a  Karyne,  is  said  to  be 
gained  by  certain  observances  of  a 
penitential  nature,  the  first  of  which 
was,  "  to  go  wulward  vii  yere.  Item, 
to  fasten  [fast  on]  bred  and  water 
the  Fryday  vii  yere  :**  with  many 
other  itetM,  concluding  with,  ''  He 
that  fulfills  all  these  poyntis  vii  yere 
during,  doth  and  wynneth  a  Karyne, 
that  is  to  say,  aLentdum."  Stavely^s 
Romish  Horseleech,  p.  61.  The  word 
is  one  of  the  usual  compounds  of 
-Ward,  meaning  toward  the  wool. 

fWORD.  Name.  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham  after 
his  advancement  to  the  peerage,  signs 
his  name  W.  Cecill,  but  adds,  "I 
forget  my  newe  word,  William  Bur- 
leighe." 

WORLD.      To  go  to   the  world.     A 

fhrase  signifying  to  be  married.    So 
eatrice  complains. 


Tku,  fO€t  efsryone  io  tkt  worU  but  I.  «i 

tDn4ram'd ;  I  nay  sit  in  a  corner,  and  ciy  \ 
for  a  huslmnd.  Muck  Ado  mk.  i 

So  the  Clown,  in  AU'a  WeU  that 
Well,    asking    leave    to    marry 
chambermaid,  says. 

But  if  I  mav  have  your  Iwlysliip's  good  will 
tk«  world,  Ishel  the  woman  and  I  wul  do  as  w 

Act 

So  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world  : 

Cl.  To-morrow  we  will  be  married.  Amd.  I  A 
it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  dt 
dninUibea  woHUM  qftksworU,     As  pom  L 

A  WORLD  TO  SEE,    or    IT    I 
WORLD  TO  SEE.  A  common  pi 
equivalent  to,  it  is  a  wonder, 
matter  of  admiration,  to  see. 

Oh,  you  are  novicesl  *tis  «  world  to9tt 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alooe, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstcst  shrr 

Tawi.ofSkx 
It  is  a  world  to  tee  the  doating  of  their  love 
their  dealinc  with  them.        ^  V  J^knt,  i 
Nay,  tis  a  world  to  see. 
In  ev*ry  bush  and  tree. 
The  birds  with  mirth  uid  ^ae^ 
Woo'd  as  they  woo. 
Drayton,  Muse^  Elyt.,  N.  Hi, ) 
It  Ua  world  Io  ut,  what  mines  and  ooonte 
they  will  make. 

Fartkenia  Sacra,  1633,  quoted  br  8t 

WORM.  Frequently  used  by 
writers  of  Elizabeth's  age  for  a  ser] 
The  idea  of  the  worm  being  a  sp 
of  serpent  was  followed  in  Dr.  J 
son's  definition  of  the  word,  a 
not  even  now  corrected.  In  fact, 
rettemblance  is  only  external,  ant 
from  complete  even  in  the  ezU 
They  have  no  manner  of  ns 
connexion.  \^fFf/rm,  in  Anglo-Si 
means  a  serpent  or  dragon- 
modern  meaning  is  only  a  aecoo 
one.] 

Thou  [life]  art  by  no  means  TaUant 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worwu  Moos,  far  Matu 

So  Massinger : 

The  sad  father. 
That  sees  his  son  stung  by  a  snake  to  death, 
Mav,  with  more  justice,  stay  his  venfeAil  ham 
And  let  the  worm  escape,  than  you  vouchsafe  i 
A  minute  to  repenL  Fori,  of  Lois 

Where  see  Mr.  Gifibrd's  note. 
It  was  another  very  prevalent  err 
suppose  that  the  forked  tongue  o 
serpent  tribe  was  their  instrumei 
ofience ;  without  any  thought  oi 
teeth  or  fangs,  which  are  its 
weapons.  The  notion  of  a  sei 
that  caused  death  without  pain, 
another  popular  error  or  fable ;  I 
was  also  a  fable  of  the  ancients, 
particularly  asserted  in  the  Histo 
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Cleopatra,  whence  Shakespeare  has 
with  propriety  adopted  it,  in  his  play 
on  that  subject : 

HMt  than  the  pretty  worn  of  Nihil  there, 

Th«t  killi  and  paing  not  f  Jni.  ^  CUop^  r,  2. 

This  has  been  called  the  asp,  but  the 
true  asp  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Shaw 
says,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Lin- 
nseus,  however,  has  given  that  name 
to  a  species  of  viper  found  in  France. 
General  Zoology^  vol.  iii,  part  2, 
p.  381. 

Those  roalt  the  Soman  Portia  did  deronr 

Are  Bibt  bornt  ovi,  nor  have  th'  Egyptian  woreu 

Yet  lust  their  itiogt.  Dumb.  Km.,  O.  PL,  ir,  419. 

That  serpents  have  the  power  of 
•tinging,  m  any  way,  is  another  old, 
and  long  inveterate,  error. 
Worm  is  used  for  serpent  or  viper,  in 
the  English  Testament  of  the  Geneva 
version,  in  Acts,  xzviii,  4  and  5.  In 
the  common  version  it  is  called 
**  beast,"  and  "  venomous  beast."  In 
▼er.  3,  both  translations  call  it  a  viper. 
The  '*  laidly  [or  loathsome]  worm  of 
Spindleston  Heughs,"  was  supposed 
to  be  a  lady  transformed  into  a  large 
serpent  See  Evans's  Old  Ballads, 
vol.  iv,  p.  241,  2d  edit. 
2.  Worm  was  also  used  sometimes  for 
*'  poor  creature,"  as  snake  was.  See 
Snake.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  con- 
temptuous. 

Come,  come,  yon  firovard  and  unable  woreu,  [to  the 

other  wivee.] 
Mj  mind  hu  beoi  as  bif  as  one  of  yonr's, 
My  heart  as  %ttalt  my  reason  haphr  more. 
_^   ,  Tmm.  of  Shrew,  ▼,  9. 

Two  unring  worwm  [ApeUei  snd  Campaspel,  Hephes- 
tioB,  I  peroeiTe  Aleiander  cannot  suodoe'the  affec* 
tiona  of  men.  Ljffy't  AUg,  and  Camp.,  t,  4. 

WORSER.  This  irregular  comparative, 
now  justly  exploded,  occurs  very  fre- 
queAtly  in  Shakespeare.  Twiss's 
index  gives  twelve  instances.  John- 
son found  it  used  even  by  Dryden. 
These  examples,  however,  are  not  to 
be  imitated. 

The  strnng'st  rageestion 
Our  wontr  genius  can,  sludl  never  melt 
My  honour  into  hist  Tmp.,  iw,  1. 

Shakespeare's      contemporaries      in 
general  kept  him  in  countenance. 

And  setteth  Tenedoa  on  flie,  whose  fearfUl  flames 

emndOf 
Gare  summons  imto  csrelesN  Troy  for  worstr  to 

proTide.  Wknur,  Jlk,  BngL,  B.  i.  p.  16. 

tWORSTED-STOCKING-MEN.  A  low 
democratic  faction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


tWORTH.  lb  take  in  worth,  to  value 
a  thing  at  its  worth. 

The   meane   estate,  the  happie  life,  which  liveth 

under  governance. 
Who  icekes  no  hate,  nor  breeds  no  strife,  bat  taJtet 
im  worth  his  happie  chance. 

Paradue  of  Dmnty  Ikvites,  KM. 
When  a  poore  fnend  a  small  nft  gives  to  thee. 
Take  it  sm  worth,  and  let  it  pravsMl  be. 

Bmker*s  tkUo  Vmritgatut,  16S6. 

WORTHIES,  THE  NINE.  Famous 
personages,  often  alluded  to,  and 
classed  together,  rather  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  like  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  &c.  Thus  spoken  of  in  an  old 
poem: 

The  worthia  mue  that  were  of  might, 
Bjf  travaile  won  immortal  praise ; 


had  liv'd  like  carpet  knights. 


By  tf 
If  they ^ ^_ 

Consuming  idlv  all  their  dayes, 
Their  praises  haa  been  with  them  detd. 
Where  now  abroad  their  fame  is  spread. 

Parodist  qf  D.  Deristi,  p.  112,  repr. 

They  have  been  counted  up  in  the 
following  manner :  three  Gentiles, 
three  Jews,  and  three  Christians  ;  as 
the  nine  worthies  of  the  world  :  by 
Richard  Burton,  in  a  book  on  the 
subject,  published  1687;  or  rather, 
probably,  by  Nath.  Crouch,  book- 
seller,  assuming  the  name  of  Burton. 

Three  Gentiles    .    1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

8.  Alexander  the  Great. 

8.  Julius  Ciesar. 
Three  Jews     •        4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 

6.  David,  King  of  ItraeL 

6.  Judas  MaccabKus. 
Three  Christians  .  7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 

8.  Charles  the  GrMt,  or  Qiarle* 

magna. 

9.  Godfrey  of  Bullen  [Bouillon]. 

Burton's,  or  Crouch's  book,  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  *'  their  glorious 
lives,  worthy  actions,  renowned  vic- 
tories, and  deaths."  See  Bliss's  Note 
on  the  following  pasaace.  These 
trifling  publications,  which  yet  have 
been  sought  by  collectors,  are  enu- 
merated in  the  General  Biogr.  Diet, 
under  the  name  of  Burton  (Robert), 
to  the  number  of  29 ;  but  the  name 
should  be  Richard. 

He  is  one  who  loves  to  hear  the  fkmons  sets  of  citi- 
zens, whereof  the  gilding  of  the  cross  he  oounts  the 
glory  of  this  Sjge,  and  the  four  prentices  of  Loudon 
above  all  iht  nuu  worthUt. 

JSarU,  Char.  68,  of  a  Mtre  GM  CUiMtn, 
Bliss's  ed.,  p.  186. 

See  NiNE-WOBTHINESS. 

But  London  chose  also  to  have  nine 
worthies  of  her  own,  in  testimony  to 
which  see  a  pamphlet,  reprinted  io  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  viii,  p.  437, 
by  Richard  Johikaotv^  %.>\\.Vi^x  \^1  ^^  ^^ 


fmmons  History  of  tlie  Seten  Cham- 
pions."  Theie  vorthie*  were  nine 
cititens  of  London,  not  pro  fesi  ion  ally 
warrioni,  but  moat  of  whom  had  lome 
opportunity  of  gaining  mBrtial  honnur. 
Tbey  are  theae:  I.  Sir  Wm.  Walwortli, 
fiafamongeri  2.  Sir  Henry  Prichartj, 
vintner ;  3.  Sir  Wm.  Sevenoake, 
grocer;  4.  Sir  Thomas  White,  mer- 
cbant-tailor;  5.  Sir  John  Bonliam, 
mercer;  6.  Sir  Christopher  Croker, 
vintner;  7-  Sir  John  Havkwood, 
merchant- tailor ;  8.  Sir  Hugh  Calvert, 
ailk-weaTer;  9.  Sir  Henry  Melererer, 
grocer.  See  slao  Oldys's  Cat.  of 
.  Pamphl,,  No.  270.  Sir  Thomas 
White  teems  to  have  been  the  only 
quite  peaceable  worthy  among  them, 
whose  fame  lives  in  the  school  he 
founded  in  Loadoo,  &c.  The  origi- 
nal nine  worthies  were  often  intro- 
duced in  comparisons  for  braTcry  : 

uu  wartiiu  to  Uid.  P  laitli. 

B.  Jims.  A.  jr«  n(  ^H.,  I>,  i. 

Of  these  nine  worthies,  none  was  more 
revered  than  Alexander  the  Great. 
Accordingly,  Whitlock  says, 

Tblt  Aldudci  wuiKsldier,  punlcd  Oothi  iHll 
cohfau;  the  paluUi  diratb  not  lci('«  biru  out  flf  Th4 
mm  wtrlUa.  ZtaloMo,  p.  171. 

WOUNDS.  The  wounds  of  a  murdered 
person  were  supposed  to  bleed  Hfresh 
at  the  approacli  or  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer. This  efiect,  though  impouible, 
except  it  were  by  miracle,  was  firmly 
believed,  and  almost  universally,  for 
m  very  long  period.  Poets,  therefore, 
were  fully  justified  in  their  use  of  it. 

Ohf  fmtlcmcD,  Ke.  kc,  devi  Henrj*i  leoimii 

Bliulljliliiili.  Aon  liuii),  of  foul  dtfonnilT: 
For  'lia  thj  prcKuce  tbat  exiuilu  tliji  J'JudcI 
From  cold  and  Emptj  reinl,  wbrrt  na  Ijloml  direlli. 

The  ciplaln  *il>  UHy  in  old  coDclaiiaa  [ciiif  riniVut]. 
Oneb  Hpomved  -,  thil  nt  tljt  munlcrtt't  fl^lit 
The  bloiid  nnvn  i^iui,  md  boLU  Jifiuli  ^ 
And  foj  Kim'i  bu  >  cnndeuiiilDg  voiu 
To  or  ssl  nilty  'niiul  the  mnrdccer. 

jr,A~>r«r.,O.PU.vi.218. 

Where  it  is  printed  aa  pn»e,  but  erro- 
neously, as  well  as  mnch  more  of  the 
scene. 


Kmrlhedoid  body  baupily  be  broaght, 
on*  't  hath  b«D  prar'd  llie  SnalktcuefTtwilt  Uui. 

She  eomiiii  niu  Ibal  my  pour  bcut  hitb  ikui, 
Lonf  linn  dtpvtcd  lo  tlie  vvkd  do  raotv, 

Tne  ameitiU  wtrmdt  do  kjurcr  an  Matfa- 
Bai/tU  M  HHdiha.  h  Ibc]  iidticlan. 


WRA 

Storiet  of  this  sort,  received  m  facti, 
were  very  generally  told,  of  which 
one  instance  may  be  as  well  as  many : 

becante  the  murthrrcr  eould  not  be  toaid  out,  L^t 
iDftifigirBta  of  lurJunr  [m  Denmark]  nuul«  Uit  Utij 
lo  bfl  lekrn  up»  bid  an  haitd  lo  be  rut  off,  which  «d 


tiae  dry,  begao  lo  droppe  hkiod  ou  thtr  tAlikthu 
(rttiurljnmlt.  CkrjiUiu,  Uri—lmri 

So  also  LnptOD,  and  others.  Sir  K. 
Digby,  who  pretended  to  be  a  great 
philoHopber,  not  only  believed  in  these 
wonders,  bub  attempted  to  account 
for  them,  as  Johnson  has  observed. 
That  sir  Tliomas  Brown  also  believed 
it,  may  fairly  he  concluded,  as  he  has 
not,  I  think,  noticed  it  anywhere  as 
a  vulgar  error.  Sir  K.  Dighy's 
thouglils  upon  it  are  probably  con- 
tained  in  lua  "  Discourse  oo  Curing 
Wounds  by  Sympathetic  Powder." 
WOXE,  or  WOXED.     Used  far  waxed, 


grevr. 

aufdouhlj  fair  * 


goodDMa  and  in  gnee. 


Sfm.r.q..ui,s,il. 


WOXEN  is  also  used. 

But  nDin.  I  HIT  it  puottd  ob  faiae^  ■iDHL 

Tbc  maui  to  be  nun  waBUBUfa.       lljSmt.  i,  ■. 

WRABBED.  Probably  for  rabid,  hot 
so  written  for  the  sake  of  looking,  to 
the  eye,  more  like  a  rliyme  to  cnbbed. 

Be  theyr  cortdicioni  ao  CTi>ked  and  cnbbed. 
Itormzilj  baUtud^  •»  iraymid  aod  wreUe^ 

Jbw  fj,  O.  PL,  i. ». 

WRALLER,  I.  One  who  cries,  or 
torawU,  like  a  cat ;  applied  in  mockery 
to  the  squalling  of  cnildren. 

They  icquinled  thtiichildien  to  all  hinds  of  nmtt*, 
and  bnuf bt  ibem  np  wilbimt  much  tandauifs,  n  la 
they  vErniditlierHnf  nor  licorooe,  nor  ronfuU  to  be 
Idt  alone  in  Lhc  darke;  neither  wen  they  oioa, 
wrttirrt,  or  mdiappT  childroi- 

/ftrtiTi  PIW.,  p.  (1,  ad.  IMS. 

See  to  Wbawl. 
WRAPT,  for  rapt.  Ravished,  or  carried 
away. 

Hit  noblo  linmea  Ln  tnch  proporlttm  eaa^ 
la  »Hild  haTB  trmi »  aiilia  woman 'i  tliMtht. 

iWfHaWi>pn«,a>L,  i,  149. 

To  WRAWL.     To  cry  as  a  oat.     Appa- 
rently a  mere  corrnption,  or  arbitrary 
\    (jtwn^  of  wtiwt,  which  meaoa  the 
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Mime»  and  it  used  to  fonn  eater- 
wawling. 

Some  were  of  dogi,  that  berkfd  ^j  and  nigbt ; 
And  aame  of  cat£  that  wntwtina  still  did  err. 

^rta.y.  C.,Vl,xii,27. 

Though  this  word  is  iu  Spenser,  Mr. 
M;  Mason  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  it  into  a 
dictionary.  Mr.  Todd  has  since  pro- 
moted it  to  a  place  in  Johnson,  and 
has  added  the  following  example : 

To  qaiet  and  make  itUl  bis  wmHliMc  criea. 

JndertuH,  £rpM.  of  Benedict. 

Upton  says  that  Chaucer  has  it.  See 
T.  J.,  in  Wawl;  also  Wralleu, 
snpra. 

tHls  owne  lonne  Yanonianiis,  a  yoiiDg  infant,  whose 
wrmwHua  (whiles  he  strugled  hard,  ami  made  menus 
not  to  nde  in  the  cnrule  cuaire,  as  the  custome  was) 
portended  that  which  sonne  after  happened. 

HoUatUTs  Jmwiumiu  3Iarcel.,  16('9. 

To  WR.\Y,  for  to  bewray,  or  betray. 
To  discover. 

Hm  wwke  wramts  the  man.  leeme  be  nerer  so  fine. 

ilirr.  Mag.,  p.  82. 
Can  watch  and  ling  when  others  sleepe, 
To  wnf  the  woe  that  makes  her  weepe. 

Oa$coyn«t  Flowertt  a  S  b. 

WREAK,  s.  Revenge ;  from  the  verb 
to  wreak,  which  is  still  in  use.  See 
Johnson. 

Tben,  iftbonbast 
A  heart  of  wnat  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  sbame^  seen  throngb  thy  eoontry,  speed  thTself. 

CoritH.,  iv,  6. 
Thai  feared  not  to  deroore  thy  euests,  and  break 
All  kwet  of  hnmanes :  Jore  sends  therefor  wremke. 
And  all  the  gods  by  me.    Ckapm.  OdyMtqf.  ix,  p.  140. 
Jore,  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrathfull  mood, 
Powr^  down*  hii  iffrmk$  npou  my  wretehed  bed. 

ilirr.for  Mag.,  p.  6S0. 

2.  A  fit  of  passion,  or  violence. 

What,  an  if 
Hii  lomwi  have  ao  orerwhelm'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wr*aks. 
His  ftte,  his  frensy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

Tittu  JndroH.,  ir,  4. 

The  following  also  seems  to  belong  to 
this  sense»  though  put  by  Johnson  to 
the  first: 

Fortnne,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Her  wrathf^  wnaku  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser,  cited  br  Johnson. 

WREAKFULL»  a.  Revengeful,  or 
wrathful. 

I  am  Bevenge,  sent  from  th'  infernal  kinedom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  ihy  mind. 
By  woridng  wreaiM  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 

TttMS  Andr.,  r,  2. 
Ne  anyliv*d  on  ground  that  durst  withstand 
His  dreadfbll  beast,  much  leas  him  match  in  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakftUi  band. 
When  ao  be  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand. 

Spent,  r.  q.,  y,  \,  s. 

Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  naturea  live  in  all  the  tpight 
Of  weakfnl  heav'n.  T\mtm  of  Ml.,  iv,  8. 

WREAKLESS,  a.  CerUinly  (not 
doubtfnllyy  as  Dr.  Johnson  states  it), 


for  reckless,  or  retchless.    See  Ret€  h- 

LESSE. 

So  flies  the  loreakleu  shepherd  firom  the  wolf. 

8  Hen.  71,  v,  «. 

The  later  editions  even  print  it  reckless. 
WRETCH-COCK,  or  WRETHCOCK. 
Apparently,  a  stunted,  imperfect 
creature.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
Jonsoirs  masque  of  the  Gipsies 
Metamorphosed,  where  it  is  printed 
wreich-coek  in  the  folio  of  1640. 
This  word  would  admit  of  an  easy 
derivation  from  wreich,  and  eock, 
meaning  a  poor  wretched  fowl ;  but 
Mr.  Giftbrd  insists  that  it  should  be 
wrethcock,  which  he  thus  explains : 
*'  In  every  large  breed  of  domestic 
fowls,  there  is  usually  a  miserable 
little  stunted  creature,  that  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  growth  and 
vivacity  of  the  rest.  This  unfortunate 
abortive,  the  good  wives,  with  whom 
it  is  an  object  of  tenderness,  call  a 
wrethcock ;  and  this  is  all  the  mys- 
tery." This  must  stand  upon  his 
authority, for  he  does  not  refer  to  any; 
nor  does  it  seem  much  reproach  to 
Whalley  not  to  have  known  it. 

The  famous  imp  vet  grew  a  wrelekeoek;  and  tho'  for 
seven  years  together  he  were  very  carefully  carried  at 
his  mother's  back,  rockd  in  a  cmdle  of  Welsh  cheese. 
Sic—yet  looks  as  if  he  never  saw  his  quinquennium. 
B.  Jons.  Masq.  ^  Gipe.  Met.,  vi,  7i. 

I  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  cock-pit 
term,  for  a  degenerate  game-cock,  but 
sought  in  vain  for  it  among  the  terms 
of  that  mystery,  in  honest  R.  Holmes's 
Academy  of  Armoury,  II.  xi,  p.  25 1 . 
Whalley  refers  to  a  passage  in  Skel- 
ton*s  Elinor  Rumming,  where  the 
word  wrethoeke  appears,  applied  to 
miserable  starved  goslings : 

Another  brouti^hl  two  goslings 

That  were  noughty  froslingsi  [probably, checked  and 

stunted  by  frust.] 
Some  brought  ihem  in  a  wallet, 
She  was  a  enmlyr  cnllet ; 
The  goalings  we're  umide, 
Elinour  began  to  chide, 
The  be  wretkoekes  thou  hast  bront. 
The  ar  shyre  shaking  nought.  End  ofQtHiUm  passm, 

Whalley  probably  quoted  from  the 
Kprint  of  1736,  but  the  only  material 
difference  between  that  and  the  black 
letter,  "imprinted  by  Jhon  Day  at 
London,"  is  that  the  latter  gives 
wrethockee  in  the  plural.  Whether 
this  wrethoeke  is  the  same  as  the 
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wreteh-eoek  of  Jonson't    editon,   is 
more  thui  I  vill  attempt  to  decide. 
fWRITHED.    Twisted. 

Arbre  qui  doit  an  Tignennt.  Trees  writhed  over 
head  archwise,  to  dine  wrap  in  in  tumraor:  an  arboor. 

Ncmenelalor,  1586. 
With  beantiftdl  women,  with  their  hands  writhed  and 
]iinioned  bdiind  their  backs. 

Ammiamu  MaruL,  1809. 

WROKE,  or  WROOKE.  The  preterite 
and  participle  of  to  wreak. 

Bat  canst  thon  hope  to  scape  my  jost  revenge? 
Or  that  these  hanos  will  not  be  wrooke  on  thee. 

Rrr.  ^  Forrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  141. 

WROREN.  The  more  regular  parti- 
ciple of  wreak,  and  rather  more  com- 
mon than  the  other. 

Tlie  archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Gytheree, 
That  joyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wrohm. 

Sp€H$.  Mnicfotm.,  1. 96. 
How  he  him  canght  npon  a  day. 
Whereof  he  will  be  wroken. 

Id.,  Shgp.  lal.,  Mmrch,  106. 
Wanted  nothing  bat  faithful!  sabjectes  to  have 
wvkem  himselfe  of  snch  wrongs  as  were  done  and 
offered  to  him  by  the  French  kyng. 

Hoiituh.,  vol.  U,  sign.  P  8  b. 
t  Alas,  she  bath  no  other  canae  of  Unguish, 
Bnt  Tereoa  love,  on  her  by  strong  hand  wrokm. 

EngTend^t  HOieon,  1614. 

WROUGHT,  or  worked,  pillows.  This 
was  a  piece  of  finery  sometimes  used ; 
though,  we  should  suppose,  more 
splendid  than  comfortable. 

Comt  along;  then  shall  see  that  I  have  wrought 
pillows  th«e^  and  cambriefc  sheets,  and  sweet-bags 
too.  B.  JoHi.  Barth.  Fair,  iv,  8. 

To  WRY,  V.  a.  To  twist,  or  distort; 
to  turn  aside. 

A  prince  is  set  in  that  place,  whereas  if  he  writ  him- 
seife  never  so  little  from  that  becommeth  hym, 
straiffhtwaies  the  infection  of  the  eiuunple  crepeth 
eontagioasly  to  many  men. 

Chalcmef't  Morim  Aic.  sign.  0  8. 
Alas,  are  counsels  writd  to  catch  the  goodr 
No  place  is  now  exempt  from  sheading  blood. 

ifirr.Jf4V.,P*81. 

To  WRY,  V.  n.  To  swenrcy  or  go 
obliquely. 

How  many 
Most  mnrder  wives  mneh  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying  bnt  a  little.  Cymh,,  v,  1 . 

Then  talks  she  ten  times  worse,  and  writt,  and  wrig- 

As  thoagh  she  had  the  itch. 

B.^'H  Woman's  Prise,  lii,  1. 

See  other  examples  in  T.  J.,  where, 
howcTer,  it  is  not  noticed  that  these 
senses  of  the  word  are  out  of  use. 
WYCH,  8.  A  salt  spring,  or  salt  work ; 
though  the  original  word  has  not 
been  traced  in  any  language.  Yet- a 
wych'house  is  said  to  be  a  boiling 
house  for  salt,  in  Bailey,  Ash,  aud 
several  other  dictionaries;  and  all 
the  places  where  salt  springs  or  pits  I 
were  anciently  found,  tetmvaviXft  \tk\ 


wyeh,  or  wieh.  Hence  I 
speaks  collectively  of  the  i^^ 
Cheshire : 

Bnt  that  which  vex'd  her  most  was,  that  tl 

cave. 
Before  her  darksome  self  snch  dignity  sImi 
And  th'  wvches,  for  their  salts,  snch  slat 

should  take.  P^goU., 

Marginal  note  on  wyches,  **\ 
wells  in  Cheshire."     Again  : 

That  forest  him  aifeets,  in  wand'ring  to  th 
Bnt  he  himself  by  salts  there  seeking  to  ei 
His  Feckenham  quite  forgets,  from  all  afft 

AfftcU^  in  the  first  line,  meanc 
affection  for  him ;"  which  is  dot 
in  the  third.  In  describing  tl 
Weever  also,  he  says, 

'Tin  having  got  to  Wgeh,  he  taking  there* 
Of  her  most  savory  salt,  is,  by  the  sacred  Xn 
Forc'd  faster  in  his  course^  his  motion  quidc 
To  Northwgch,  hid., 

Wych,  therefore,  can  hardly 
same  as  the  Saxon  wie^  for  a 
castle,  &c. ;  and  Dr.  Nash,  des; 
of  finding  a  nearer  etymolog; 
poses  to  derive  it  from  wi^  o 
the  British  word  for  holy,  a 
that  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  atti 
to  the  brine  springs.     Of  the 
cation  of  the  word,  both  in  CI 
and    Worcestershire,    there 
indeed  be  a  doubt.    The  old  n 
Droitwich,  in  the  latter  count 
Wiehe  only:   and  it  had  an 
four  or  five  wells,  dislinguisb 
different  names ;  as  Upivte,  Mi 
Helpenrtc,    NethertrtcA,    &c. 
Nash's  Worcestershire,  in  Vro 
There  were  also  several  fami 
Wiche,  or  De  la  JFiehe,  in  Woi 
shire ;  whose  name  mast  have 
from  some  of  the  springs, 
regard  to  their  sanctity,  the  hu 
of  Nantwich  relates. 

On  Ascension-day  our  ancestors  snng  a 
thanksgiving  for  tie  blessing  ci  the  trine : 
salt-pit  railed  the  Old  Biat,    was  decora 
boughs,  flowers,  be.,  aud  the  people  danced 

Pnrtr.  Hist.  ^  Nmni 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  n 
seems  to  come  so  near  it  as  the 
ffwych^  which  signified  bes 
strong,  &c.  Lysons  says  th 
salt-works  in  Cheshire  are  call 
wicket  in  Domesday.  Magn. 
Chesh.,  p.  409. 

I  am  not  clear  that  Non&ie 
\^%v}\e^  were  not  originally 
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for  sea-Bait ;  there  are  certain  wiehes 
in  Staffordshire  also,  near  to  salt 
springfly  as  BasuncA,  Co\unch,  &c. 
See  Wick. 
WYCH-WALLER.  A  salt-boiler  at  one 
of  the  wyches  in  Cheshire.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  gives  us  this  word,  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  p.  70,  and  adds, 
that  **  to  scold  like  a  wych-waller,  is 
a  common  adage"  in  that  country. 


Y. 


T,  in  the  language  adopted  by  Spenser, 
though  not  belonging  to  his  own  age, 
is  prefixed  to  Tarious  words,  without 
changing  the  sense;  as  yclad,  for 
clad,  yclept  t^  for  clept,  or  cleped,  &c. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  specify  these 
licences. 

YARA6E,  <.,  probably  derived  from 
yare.  Applied  to  ships,  the  power  of 
moving,  or  being  managed  at  sea. 

To  the  end  that  he  might,  with  his  light  ships,  well 
Buuined  with  water-men,  torn  and  enviroiie  the 
gaiieys  of  the  enemies,  the  which  were  heavy  of 
fmrage,  both  for  their  bigneate,  as  also  for  lackc  of 
watermen  to  row  them. 

Nortk*i  Plut.,  p.  911.  ed.  1603. 

TARE,  a.  Quick,  ready,  active ;  from 
gearwe,  paratus,  Saxon.  A  word 
frequently  used  by  Shakespeare; 
sometimes  giren  to  sailors,  and  some- 
times not;  as  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  Tempest,  and  afterwards : 

Oar  ship  ia  tight  and  yati.  Temp.^  v,  1. 

If  yon  nave  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
▼00  shall  find  me  yore.  Meas.Jor  Mfos.,  iv,  3. 

Give  the  hungry-face  pudding-pie-eater  ten  pills ; 
ten  shiUinga,  my  fair  Angelica,  they  11  make  his  muse 
■■  yart  aa  a  tumbler. 

Decker**  Saiirom.,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  118. 
The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take, 
mnd  ia  yare^  whereas  the  greater  is  slow. 

Balegh,  cited  in  T.  J. 
To  new  carine  [careen]  thy  carcase,  that  the  truth 

on'l. 
How  does  thy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing?  a  tither. 

When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  yare . 

B.  /■  Ft.  Mud  Lover,  iii,  4. 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears  to 
Lave  been  Tery  current  as  a  naval 
term,  but  not  peculiar  to  seamen.  It 
is  still  familiar  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
See  Jamieson. 
YARELY,  €uiv,,  from  yare.  Quickly, 
neatly,  readily,  skilfully. 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  famebes  of  those  llower-sofl  liands        , 
That  jwrvijr  fruw  the  oOoe.         Jni.  fr  CUup.,  ii,  3. 


YATE,  for  gate.  Used  aa  an  affectation 
of  older  language,  in  the  play  of  the 
Ordinary : 

But  whencesoe'er  this  gate  ycalled  is. 

O.  P1..X.349. 

It  is  in  Spenser : 

And,  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yate  ftist,  for  feare  of  frnude. 

Skrp.  Kal.,  May,  2S3. 

It  is  still  provincial  in  Cheshire,  Lan- 
cashire, &c.  See  Mr.  Wilbraham 's 
Glossary. 
YAWD.  A  horse,  or  mare;  properly 
an  old  or  worn-out  animal  of  the 
sort.  See  Grose's  Prov.  Glossary, 
where  it  is  marked  as  a  northern 
term.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  north- 
country  pronunciation  oi  jade:  and 
we  have  accordingly,  in  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary,  **Yad,  yade,  yaud, 
properly  an  old  mare,"  &c.  See 
Jamieson.  T  is  used  for  ^  or  ^'  in 
several  words. 

0.  Prythee  stay.    R.  Nay,  roarnr,  I  dare  not.    Your 
yairJs  may  take  cold,  and  never  be  good  after  it. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  3». 

To  YEAN.  See  Ean.  Yean  is  written 
by  Drayton,  p.  1438,  and  all  writers 
after  him,  to  Dryden. 

YEANLING.     See  Eanlino. 

To  YEDE,  YEEDE,  or  YEADE.  To  go; 
supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  geod^ 
the  preterite  of  gan,  to  go,  Saxon. 

Thru  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede  aloof. 
And  tu  un  hill  herseife  withdraw  aside. 

Spent.  F.  g.,I,xl,  6. 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed. 

Ibid.,  II,  iv,  8. 
And  so  to  hall  he  yede  running. 
And  Guy  fast  after  following. 

Guy  qf  Warto.,  bl.  L,  sign.  A  a  1  b. 

YELLOWS.     A  disorder  in  horses. 

His  horse full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins, 

raird  with  ihvvrllows,  8u:.  Tarn,  of  Skr.,  iii,  8. 

From  thf  overlfuwiiiK  of  the  gal,  or  rather  wHUt  of  the 

Sal,  which  is  ihe  vessel  of  choller,  sprin;;  niauy  mortal 
iseases,  especially  the  yellvwa,  which  is  an  extrcam 
faint  mortal  sirkiicsse,  if  it  be  not  prevented  in  time. 
Q.  Markkam's  Way  to  get  U'ealtk,  B.  I,  c.  H. 

Yellows  were  also  used  for  jealousy  : 

But  for  his  yellows. 
Let  me  but  lye  with  you,  and  let  him  know  it, 
Uis  jealousy  is  gone. 

Brome't  Antipode*,  4to,  sign.  L. 

YELLOW  STARCH.     See  Starch. 

YELLOW  STOCKINGS.  A  fashion  of 
wearing  them  prevailed  for  a  long 
period  previous  to  the  civil  wars. 

Remember  who  commended  thy  yellotr  storkingt. 

Ttcelftk  N.,  ii,  5. 
A  pair  of  pinn'd  up  breeches,  like  pudding-bags. 
With  yellow  ttockingi,  and  his  hat  tnrn'd  up. 
With  a  aihrer  clasp,  on  his  leer  side. 


YBL  9 

IoiiidiiQglil«M«ll. 
Ion  ki-DW,  lul  pumpioii  Mnu  din'd  with  mi  thrlu, 
WkcD  DT  child'i  lint  hU»  tltddnst  lat  rniHiu. 
TA.  )RU,0.  PL,  tiii,*SI. 

It  m&y  be  obierred,  that  the  children 
at  Chriit'a  hospital  are  itill  obliged 
to  keep  up  that  fashion,  and  to  wear 
yellow  stock inga. 
YELLOWNESS,  i.  Jealouay.  The 
colour  yellow  was  considered  as  cha- 
rscteristin  of  that  passion  ;  probably 
because  that,  as  veil  aa  other  anxie- 
ties, gives  a  bilious  tinge  to  the  skin. 


llcrrt  w.  w.,  u  i. 
See  YsLLOws. 
TEOMAN  FBWTERER.  The  keeper 
of  the  dogs,  a  serTant  under  the 
huntsman ;  often  merely  fewterer. 
His  office  was  to  let  them  loose  at  a 
proper  time,  vhich  has  been  thus 
explained  :  "  The  popular  hunting  in 
those  times,  was  that  of  the  hart,  and 
to  this  the  dogs  were  led  in  slips  or 
couples,  uot  loose  in  a  pack,"  as  in 
our  present  hunting.  Thus,  when 
the  huntsman  had  traced  the  game 
by  the  usual  marks,  or  by  the  scent, 
the  /ewterer  was  to  nnconple  the 
dogs.  See  the  note  on  the  following 
passage. 

Aa  hnnnt  yuimii'f^T^r,  "hti  u  KM, 

And  .»lk  ui  hfler.  Ma...  PifOft,  r,  1.  *d.  Oifl. 

This  points  also  at  another  office  of 
the  sane  servaot,  (hat  of  feeding  and 
exercising  the  dogs.     The  same  note 

fives  an  order  establiahed  by  the 
uke  of  Norfolk  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ; 

Tint  li*  whlrti  ■»  (hown/nr/cfff,  or 

the  gnjbauiuli,  iliould  rtceivo  tlut  bv 
to  nin  lop-tlurr  in  hii ' — '■ 


But  it  did  not  relate  only  to  grey- 
hounds and    cuursing;    for  another 


See  F EWTERER. 

The  olQce  was  reckoned  a  low  one, 
for  a  saucy  page,  out  of  mere  inao- 
lence,  thus  addresses  an  unknown 
domes^c 


J  TEX 

Zb  TERK.  To  kick  ont  atn 
generally  as  an  appropriate  tei 
the  kicking  of  horses.  Don,b' 
mere  substitution  for  jerk,  t 
common  change  of  j  to  y. 
occasionally  represent  the  Saio 

WiLilc  then  wuDnded  itmdi 
Fret  flralock  deep  in  ptrt.  and  wilh  rild  n^ 
Tert  oat  their  uoud  iieeJi,  tt  Ibeu  dad  nu 

Titj  dirt,  litj  jai.  Iher  bukwud  Bncc  u 
AiUioDsb  Ihederil iniAar heda hftd becB. 

Nut  Id  vlTineiDg,  you  ihill  ickiAi\im  hon 

By  the  directions  given,  it  appe 
be  a  nice  matter  to  teach  a  he 
yerk  properly, 
Abo,  to  lash  with  a  whip: 

Whilil  1  KcoidT  let  him  aia-tU^ 
Nerajwrtiirj  Limwtlh  aj  Btjiw  ntif. 

SpeDser  writes  it  yirk: 

Bui  thitl  umo  Axile,  which  mott  inrmaBl  hrr 
Wu  Scorn ;  «lio,  haring  in  hit  Inn 


i.lliM4rB«»i»,^%\ 


II  whip. 

,  r.q.M 

[n    this  sense,  it  is    maDifestl 

same  ».ijerk,  which  is  atill  ao  u 
YERNPUL,  a.     Melancholy,  grie 

to  yem  is  actively  used  by  S 

speare  for  to  grieve. 

Bui,  oh  niuiickcuinjajfiill  tnDt(.[liTBei 

I  did  bomw. 
So   now   lend   niee  Ihj  trmfM  tuns,  to  I 

■orroH,  Dm«  ^  FM.,  O.  PI 

YERT-POINT.  Probably  the  sai 
blow-point  1  mentioned  with 
childish  games.  Possibly  it  s 
be  yerk-point. 

Itrl-polHl, nint-pint, job-nul  or jmunwont. 

YEST.  t.  Froth ;  gett,  SaxMi.  *" 
used  for  the  froth  of  beer  oi 
called  also  barm. 

Kow  Uio  tliip  bohDE  the  moon  with  b«  nu 
And  Aiion,  ivailuw'd  with  yttl  nnd  fnnh.  ■ 
tliniit  a  cock  into  a  hogiheu.  Wnt.  Ik 

YESTY,  o.     Frothy. 

Thouh  the  taly  wiia 
ConrouDd,  and  twallow  oiTi^tion  B|k     Jf«< 

Mctaphoricallv,  liglit  and  frivol 

*kiuduty-il»coll«tion, winch  «ninllieiB 
and  tliniogth  Ihc  moil  fond  ud  winnowed  op 

KnowlcUe  with  him  ii  idl<^  it  it  ilnio 

YEVEN,  forgiven.      Spenser;    b; 

change    above   noticed,  of  g 

See  T.  J. 
YEX,  or  YEXING.    The  hiccough 

Coles,  Kersey,  Minahcw,  4c. 

nil  pnyer,  a  rliapKdj  oT  bol;  hiCCOUfhi,  ■ 
bukingi,  illuniiinalcd    gofi^lc^    iitha.  aota 
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Sk^piUiu-^itt  hiekot,  or  pexing, 

Abr.  yi«m.  Nomenel.^  433  b. 
Bat  the  two  earles  I  tnut  are  Trends  now,  both 
beine  ainee  departed  this  world  (though  neither  aa  I 
eoold  hare  wisht  tbeni),  the  one  dyin|;  of  a  yex,  the 
other  of  an  axe  [meant  for  something  like  a  puuj. 

Har.  Nugm  Jut.,  ii,  115,  ed.  Park. 
The  Jnyce  of  the  roots  [of  skirret] — helpeth  the 
hieket,  or  yeoxing.  Johnson's  Gerard^  p.  1027. 

To  YEX.  To  hiccough,  or  hiccup.  The 
verb  is  acknowledged  by  moat  of  the 
Dictionaries,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
an  example  of  it.  The  participial 
term  of  yexingt  however,  sufficiently 
implies  the  verb.  Coles  has  it  as 
yux  also. 

TFERE,  adv.  Together,  in  union ;  a 
word  belonging  to  an  earlier  period 
of  the  language. 

O  goodly  golden  chain  I  wherewith  yfers 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  lorely  wise. 

Spent.  F,  Q.,  I,  ix,  1. 

To  YIELD.  To  give,  or  yield  a  reward ; 
applied  to  the  gods,  to  bless. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hoars,  I  ask  no  more. 

And  the  gods  vi>/</  yon  for  it.        Jut.  /-  CUop.,  ir,  S. 

Herein  I  teach  yon 
How  Ton  shall  bid  God  yifld  us  for  your  pains, 
And  tnank  us  for  your  trouble.  Mad.,  i,  6. 

What  is  that  yon  say,  sir  ?  Hath  the  clock  strucken  P 
The  other  with  a  loud  voice  crying  out  that  it  had ; 
God  yeeld  you,  sir,  said  the  deafe  man,  I  will  waike 
afln  the  rest.        Summary  ofDu  Bartas,  sign.  *  8  b. 

Hence  the  common   phrase  of  God 
*ild  you,  contracted  from  this.     See 
God  'ild  you. 
YODE.    The  past  tense  of  yede,  to  go. 
Chaucerian. 

Before  them  yode  a  lustie  tabrere, 
That  to  the  many  ahom-pype  playd. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  ifav,  ▼.  22. 
But  when  she  heard  those  plaints,  then  out  she  yode, 
Out  of  the  covert  of  an  ivy  tod. 

Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  87 
And  on  the  flood 
Against  the  stream  he  march'd,  and  dry-shod  yode. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  xiv,  33. 

YOLD,  for  yielded. 

Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny, 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yolde  again. 

Spens.  F  Q.,  Ill,  xi,  17. 

To  reape  the  ripen'd  fruits,  the  which  the  earth  had 

yold.  Id.,  Mntabil,  Cant.  rii.  30. 

YOND,  a.  Furious,  savage.  Johnson 
says,  ••  I  know  not  whence  derived." 
The  editor  of  Fairfaxes  Tasso,  says, 
"for  young."  Upton,  however,  with 
much  probability,  derives  it  from 
geondt  beyond,  Haxon,  which  often 
occurs  in  compounds  with  an  inten- 
sive force,  like  the  Latin  per,  or  the 
French  outre;  for  which  they  have 
latterly  adopted  the  Latin  ultra.  It 
means,  therefore,  extravagant,  beyond 
measure    fierce,    &c.       Hughes    at- 


Which  thout:h  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  jmwv. 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  jnst  do  fly. 


tempted  to  make  it  a  prepositioD,  in 
the  second  example,  "  fled  beyond  the 
monster  ;*'  but  that  would  not  agree 
with  either  of  the  other  passages. 

Tlien  like  a  lyon.  which  had  long  time  saueht 
His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them  roud 
Emongst  the  shepheard  swaynes,  then  wexeth  wood 
and  yond.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  40. 

As  llorimell  fled  from  that  monster  yond. 

hid..  Ill,  vii.  28. 
Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards  fierce  and  yoiMl^ 
Achilles,  Sforza,  and  stum  Pahuuede. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  i,  65. 

YORE,  adv.  Long  ago ;  geara,  Saxon, 
not  geoara,  as  in  Johnson.  Used 
alone  without  of,  which  now  is  always 
added,  and  gives  it  in  fact  the  cha- 
racter of  a  substantive. 

Witness  the  burning  altars  which  he  swore. 
And  {Tuiltv,  heav'us !  of  his  bold  perjury ; 

* \' 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  xii.  87. 

This  is  so  quoted  in  Johnson,  and  is  the 
reading  of  the  editions  of  1596, 1609, 
1611,  1679,  as  well  as  Hughes's,  of 
1715;  and  may  be  justified  by  the  next 
example.  But  the  earliest  edition,  of 
1590,  reads  **  of  yore ;"  which  Upton, 
Church,  and  Todd,  have  followed. 

A  just  reward  for  so  unjust  a  life, 

THo  worse  a  death  than  I  deserved  yore. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  106. 

The  origin  is  gear,  which  again  illus- 
trates  the   common   change  of   the 
Saxon  2  to  y. 
fYOTED.  Watered ;  mixed  with  water. 

My  fowls  wiiich,  well  enough, 
I,  as  before,  found  feeding  at  their  trou}ch 
Their  yoted  wheat.  Chapm.  Odyss.,  xix. 

YOUNGTH,  and  YONGTH.  Youth; 
not  properly  from  youth  itself,  but 
from  the  Saxon  geong,  which  is  the 
origin  of  both  words. 

The  momefnll  muse  in  myrth  now  list  ne  maske. 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngtk  and  sommer  dayes. 

Spens.  Skep.  Kal.,  ifuv.,  ▼.  SO. 

Tongth  is  in  his  Muiopotmos,  v.  34, 
where  see  Todd's  Note. 
A  YOUNKER,  «.  A  young  person; 
frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  dupe,  or 
a  person  thoughtless  through  inex- 
perience. 

What,  will  you  make  a  yojtnktr  of  me?  Shall  I  not 
take  mine  case  in  mine  inn,  but  I  mnst  hiive  niv 
pocket  picked  for  it  ?  1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  8. 

lIoM',  like  a  younker,  and  a  prodigal. 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 

Mer.  Fen.,  ii,  6. 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  hyounker. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  iii,  6* 

Simply  for  a  youth  : 

How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  vonth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonksr,  pnmdngto  bis  love. 

%K«ti.Vl,\\A. 
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TOUR,  pro*.  Witbout  any  pOBBeaaive  | 
meaning,  nearly  eaniTalent  to  a,  or 
any.     A  sort  of  vulgarism. 

Tour  lerptnt  of  Bgjpt  li  bitd  now  of  jronf  omi,  bj 
the  DKntion  of  iaur  lun  i  to  it  nnr  cnKodUe. 

■^  Ant.  i-  Cltor..  u.  7.  I 

It  is  not  uncommon  in   comic  Inn-  ; 

guBge,  nor,  perhaps,  altogether  dis- 

uied.  I 

YOU'RE;     A  contraction  of  you  were.    ' 

Hidua,  jTM'n  bMl  mniider.  Cynt.,  iii,  3. 

Tw'ri  b«it  (o  juictice,     B.  ^  FL  Haiit  Trif.,  ii,  1. 

YULE,  (.  The  old  Saxon  word  for 
Chriatmaa ;  geol,  or  gekol. 

And  At  «*cb  puuB  they  Uh  ;  wh  dctu  teca  nch 


Ib  uii  place  bi 


rra"^ 


]1B9. 


at  herOj  et  bonflrt.  oi 
Onrtt.  Polyi 
Kiflt  Aleundet,  witb  hit  moUier 

nuMf,  otkenue  ailed  r.li. 

i{»fiHl.,£«ll.,ST,Bl.lb. 

Here  spelt  ftc/e.- 

At  Aet*  wfl  voDtoa,  guabole,  daiuiee^  to  amle  iDd 

To  bit^c  gud  epiecd  aewr  and  nete»  end  plam  piee  for 
>  king,  WiiriicT,  Jib.  Enjl,  D.  I,  p.  131. 

Among  the  festivities  of  CbriHtmaa 
we  find  several  terms  mentioned, 
which  are  compounded  with  Tu(e; 
u  tlie  Tule-eloji,  Yule-ao»g,  Yule- 
eaket,  and  Yvle-dough,  All  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  these  will  be 
found  amply  detailed  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  i,  359,  &c., 
4to  ed.  1  shall  specify  only  the  first. 
YULE-CLOG,  or  BLOCK.  This  was  a 
msssy  piece  of  fire-wood,  placed  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  great  hall,  on  wliich 
each  of  the  family  sat  down,  sang  a 
Yule-song,  and  drank  the  old  English 
toast  of  "  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a 
happy new,year."  Itwas  then  placed 
oil  the  hearth,  and  lighted  with  a 
brand  of  the  last  year's  block,  and 
by  heaping  on  additional  fuel,  made 
to  produce  a  brilliant  fiame.  Tbe*e 
circumstances  are  slluded  to  by  ller- 
rick,  in  a  poem  on  tlie  subject : 


See  also    Dr.    Drake's   tihakespeare  i 
and  his  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  193,  &c. 


?.AD,  or  ZED.  The  name  of  th 
vulgarly  called  also  iztard, 
not  on  what  authority.  Sbal 
calls  zed  an  unnecessary  lett 
so  it  has  been  deemed  by  son 
marians,  whose  works  he  h 
bsbly  seen.  Baret  wholly  • 
in  his  Alvearie;  and  Mulcas 
that  it  is  seldom  seen  am 
and  that  « is  become  its  liei 

ZANY,  ».  A  buffoon,  or  mimi 
etymology  is  best  given  by 
under  the  word  Zone,  which 
is,  "  the  unme  of  John,  in  sol 
of  Lombardy,  hut  commonly 
a  »iUy  John,  a  simple  fellow, 
drudge,  or  foolish  clowne, 
comedy  or  enterlude  play."  . 
in  Zani,  or  Zanni,  says  that 
formerly  derived  it  from  the  hi 

agreed  with  Carlo  Dali,  w' 
sidered  it  as  a  corruption  of  G 
which  Bgrees  with  Florio'a  : 
Origine  delta  Ling.  Ital.  D 
that  it  WHS  psrticularlyiuthei 
of  Bergamo,  ihat  Gian  was  pro 
Zan;  as  Zancarlo,  for  Gii 
Zampifrn,  for  Giampiero.  A 
author  has  absurdly  eiideavt 
derive  it  from  the  Persian. 


The  buffoon  to  a  mountebank 


Hence,  an  imitator  in  general 

The  other  fsiDiDl  ie  hit  Atvy,  and  doth  m 

Kiv'"""   "■"'   """'"'uTty--!' 

or  erenrthiuz  thai  Itiry  do  hi-ar  4iid  i 

To  ZANY,  B.      To  play  the  s 
imitntt-  another. 


Z£N 


981 


ZEN 


ZENITH,  in  judicial  astrology,  meta- 
phorically the  highest  point  of  a 
person's  fortune;  as,  literally^  it 
means  the  point  in  the  heavens  above 
his  head. 

Bt  my  prescience, 
I  find  my  uniti  doth  depend  upon 
A  moet  auspidoufl  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  erer  after  droop.  Ttwtp.,  i,  S. 

ZENOPHON.  Writers  of  varions  ages 
have  occasionally  so  written  the  name. 


instead  of  Xenophon,  some  through 
ignorance  of  Greek.  Why  Ascham 
did  so,  who  must  have  known  better, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say:  probably  in 
compliance  with  a  bad  custom. 

Which  thinge  2!enopkon  would  nerer  have  made  men- 
tion of,  excepte  it  had  bene  fitte  for  all  princes  to  have 
used;  seii.ge  that  Zenopkon  wrote  Cyrus'  lyfe  (ast 
Tullye  sayth),  not  to  shew  what  Crms  did,  but  what 
all  maner  of  princes,  both  in  panymes  and  earnest 
matters,  ought  to  do.  Toxopkilus,^  14. 

In  his  Scholemaster,  he  writes,  like  a 
scholar,  Xenophon. 
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of  all  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin 
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ItXRQJtVkPER  CovY  {very  few  printed).     2  vols.     £1.  1b 


A  book  of  great  research,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Dormant  and 
Extinct  PceraKe,"  and  other  heraldic  and  historioal  works.  Those  fond  of 
genealogical  jiuninits  ought  to  secui-e  a  co])y  while  it  is  ho  chca)).  It  may  be 
connidered  a  suitplement  to  his  former  wurks.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  210  800,  contains 
an  Ilifliirioal  Ai'cdunt  of  the  flrst  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  distiDguisliing  those  who  had  seizin  of 
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BANKS*  (W.  Stott,  of  Wakefield)  Walks  in  Yorkshire.  I.  In  the 
North  West.  II.  In  the  North  East.  Thick  fcap.  8vo,  2  large 
maps,  cloth.     5b 
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Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Filey,  and  the  Moors  and  Dales 
between  the  Tees,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  sewed.     1  s  6d 
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the  Ancient  Britons,  in  3  parts.  Thick  8vo,  doth.  7s  Od 
{original price  lis) 

BARKER. — Literary  Anecdotes  and  Contemporary*  Remin'scenccs 

of  Professor  Porson  and  others,  from  the  Manuscript  Papers  of 

the  late  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  with  an 

Original  Memoir  of  the  Author.     2  vols,  8vo,  cloth.    12s     1852 

A  singular  book,  full  of  strange  stories  and  Jests. 

BARKER   (W.    Jones)   Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of 

Wensleydale,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yore,  in  the  North  Riding 

of  Yorkshire.     8vo,  illustrated  with  views,  sealSf  arms,  <C*e.,  cloth. 

4s  6d  (original  price  88  6d) 

'*Thia  modest  and  unpretending  compilation  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  our 
to|)ographical  literature,  and  gives  a  good  general  account  of  a  beantiAil  part 
of  England  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  handsomely  printed  with  a 
number  of  finely  executed  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Howard  Dudley  ....  No 
guide  to  the  district  exists  applicable  alike  to  the  will-flUed  and  scantly  fiunished 
purse — ^a  defect  which  the  auhor  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  ue  present 
volume. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Tiw  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the 
English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.     6b 

"I  hold  that  my  primary  roots  arc  the  roots  of  all  the  Teutonic  langoages; 
and,  if  my  view  is  the  true  one,  it  must  ultimately  be  taken  up  by  the  Gcnnan 
aud  other  Teutonic  gramiuaiians,  aud  apjilied  to Uieir  languages. "—TAe  AiUhor, 
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UAUN  eS  (Rev.  William,  0/  Camt  Reetorif,  Dorchester)  A  Phaological 
Grammar,  grounded  upon  English,  and  formed  from  a  oom- 
parison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages.  Being  an  IntroductioD 
to  ^e  Science  of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  Kngliah, 
Latin,  and  Greek.     8vo  (pp.  322),  doth.    98 

"  Mr.  Barnes*  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
advancing  study  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  illustrate  and  enrich  a  scienUflc 
ezpottition  of  ^glish  iinmmax.-^Bdinburgh  OuardiatL 

"  Of  the  science  of  Grammar,  by  induction  from  the  philological  fkcts  of 
many  laugnages,  Mr.  Barnes  hais,  in  this  volume,  supplied  a  con'^^se  and  com- 
prehensive manual  Orammarians  may  differ  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
principles  on  which  nations  have  constructed  their  forms  and  usagas  of  speech, 
Dut  it  ^  generally  allowed  that  some  conformity  or  similarity  of  practice  may 
be  traced,  and  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  exponod  a  true  science  of 
Grammar.  Mr.  Barnes  has  so  far  grounded  his  Grammar  upon  English  as  to 
make  it  an  English  Grammar,  but  he  has  continually  referre<i  to  comparative 
philology,  and  sought  to  render  his  work  illustrative  of  general  forms,  in 
confonuity  with  principles  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  language  of  all 
mankind.  More  tnan  sixty  languages  have  been  compared  in  the  course  of 
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UMful  m  the  study  of  various  tongues.  It  is  a  learned  and  philosophical 
treatise." — Literary  GnzttU. 
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wonts  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  declensions  and  conjnga- 
tions  are  well  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages.  A  philosophical  spirit  pervades  every  part  The  Delectus 
consists  of  short  pieces  on  various  subjects,  with  extracts  from  Anglo-Saxon 
History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a  good  Glossary  at  the  end."— 
Atkenmkm^  Oct.  20,  1S49. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Notes  on  Ancient  Briton  and  the  Britons. 
Fcap.  8vo,  doth.    8s 

"Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  Collections  for  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  tliis  subject,  and  has  produced  a  series  of  Sketches  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  tlieir  language,  laws,  and  modes  of  life,  and  of  their  social  state  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons,  which  will  be  read  with  considerable 
Interest" — Note*  and  Querie*, 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  such  pleasant  and  readable  '  Notes'  as  Mr. 
BameH*.  They  are  very  unaffected  essays,  imparting  much  wanuth  to  the 
old  can^asc  of  British  lore,  and  evincing  some  real  study.  He  has  found  out 
the  value  of  the  old  Welsh  laws,  and  ha.i  made  some  nscful  comparisons 
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merit— his  style  is  perfcctlv  lucid  and  simple.  If  the  humblest  reader  of 
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*'  The  opinion  of  such  a  Scholar  and  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Chnrch  on 
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attract  and  repay  the  mots  carefUl  attention." — Finanieal  H^omur. 
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BATEMAN  (Thos.,  of  Youlgrave,  Derbythire)  Vestigea  of  the  An- 
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Ixttter  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  on  the  North-West  Passage,  in  the  State-Paper 
Office— Bibliographical  Notices  of  Old  Music  Books,  by  Dr.  RimhaulW 
Notiees  of  Suppressed  Books— Martin  Mar  Prelate's  Rhymes— The  Hardwick^ 
Collection  of  Manuscripts. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  Asiatique  et  Africane,  ou  Catalogue  des  Ouvrages 
relatifs  a  I'Asie  et  a  I'Afrique  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'en  1700,  par 
H.  Ternaux-Compahb.  8yo^  avec  supplement  et  index,  sewmi 
10b  6d 
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**  13IULIA  PAUPERUM."  One  of  the  earlieet  and  most  curioiit 
Block  Books,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  by  J.  Ph.  Bkbjeau.     Roval  4to,  half  hound,     £2.  2b 

The  BiBUA  pAUPKBm,  known  also  by  the  title  of  HisroRiiK  Yeteris  hT 
Novi  TasTAMCim,  in  a  set  of  woodcuts  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  both  brought  to  memory  by  pictures,  and  some  lines  of  text  in  Latin.  This 
name,  Bibua  PAurcRuii.  is  derived  fh>m  its  use  by  monies  of  the  poorer  orders 
commonly  called  FAUPaaas  Christi. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  earlieet  woodcuts  and  of  printed  block-boolre.  destined 
to  supersede  the  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  vsluable  invention  ofOuttenberg; 
the  Bibua  PAUpaacM  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur  of  Fine  Arts 
as  well  as  of  the  Bibliographer.  It  consists  of  40  engravings,  printed  on  one 
side  culy  of  the  leaves,  and  disposed  so  as  to  have  the  figures  opposite  to  each 
other. 

The  engravings  were  printed  by  fHction,  with  a  substance  of  a  browniah 
oolour  instead  of  printing  ink,  which  was  unknown  at  this  nrly  period.  To 
Imitate  as  near  as  possible  the  original,  the  plates  in  this  facNimile  are  disposed 
opposite  each  other,  and  printed  in  a  brownish  colour.  Various  editions  of  this 
Block- Book  have  been  discovered,  without  any  writer  being  able  to  say  which 
is  the  first  one.  A  review  of  them  is  given  in  the  printed  Introduction  of  the 
bo'ik. 

Besides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetry— of  which  part  was  given  by  Heinecken, 
and  after  him  by  Ottley— the  Introduction  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole 
of  the  Text  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  npper  compartment,  as  well  as  aa 
English  Explanation  of  the  sut^ect 

Only  260  copies  havb  beew  pRnrrsD,  umiformlv  with  If  a.  8.  Lsioh 
BoTHBRBY's  PrituApta  Typogra'j^ica, 

BiaSBY*S  (Robert,  M,A,,  LL.D.)  Historical  and  Topographical 
Description  of  Repton,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  with  Inciden- 
tal View  of  objects  of  note  in  its  Vicinity.  4to,  a  handsome 
volume,  vfUk  bevbntt  iilitttratumt  on  copper,  stone,  and  wood, 
doth.     188  {oru/inal  price  £3.  3b) 

BLAKE  (M.)  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Deatnictiye  Fire  at  Blandfoxtl 
Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  June  4,  1731.  Rei^nted  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1735,  wih  a  plan  and  2  vietn,     4to,  cloth.    2a  6d 

BLAVIGNAC  (J.  D.,  Architecte)  Hiatoire  de  1' Architecture  Sacr^ 
du  quatridme  au  dixi^me  ai6cle  dans  lea  anciena  ^vech^  de 
Geneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion.  One  vol,  8vo,  450  pages,  37  plates, 
and  a  4to  Atlas  of  %2  plates  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Frescoes, 
Reliquaries,  Ssc.,  <C*c.  £2.  lOa 
A  very  remarkable  book,  and  worth  the  notice  of  the  Architect,  the  Arolua- 

elogist,  and  the  Artist 

B07NE  (W.,  P.S.A.)  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 

England,  Wales,   and  Ireland,  by    Corporations,    Merchanta, 

Tradesmen,  fta,  described  and  illustrated.  Thick  8vo,  i2 plates, 

doth.     £1.  la  {original  price  £2.  2b) 

Nearly  0600  Tokens  sre  described  in  this  work,  srrsnged  alphabetlcslly  under 

Counties  and  Towns.    To  the  Numismatist^  the  Topographer,  and  Genealogist^ 

it  will  be  found  extremely  usefUL 

BOSWORTH    (Rev.   Joseph,  D.D.,  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  (Aa 

University  of  Oxford)  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  Englidi 

Dictionary.     8vo,  dosdg  printed  m  trdde  columns.     12a 

**  This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  largs  Dictionary,  but  almost  an  entirsly 

new  work.    In  this  compendious  one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate  price 

all  that  is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  the  former  expensive  edition,  with  a 

great  aoosssion  of  asw  words  sud  msiter."— ilalAor's  l*r^ao€. 
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BOSWORTH  and  WARING.— Four  Vereions  of  the  Holy  Gospels, 
viz.,  in  Gothic,  a.d.  860;  Anglo-Saxon,  995;  WyclilTe,  1389; 
and  Tyndale,  1526,  in  parallel  columns,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  assisted  by  Georqb  Wartnq,  M.A.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  One  vol,  8vo,  above  600  foges,  doth, 
128  6d 
A  verv  low  price  has  been  lixed  to  ensure  an  extended  sale  among  students 

and  higher  schools. 

Large  Pafeb.    4to,  a  handtome  voIutm,  not  many  printed, 

doth,    £2.  28 

**  The  texts  are  printed  in  four  parallel  colnmnR,  and  very  great  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  their  collation  and  correction." — Atbbmabom. 

*'  We  heartily  welcome  this  Tolnme,  brought  out  with  so  much  care  and 
ability  ...  It  does  credit  to  the  printers  of  the  University.  .  ,  .  The  work  is 
scholarlike,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials  for  Biblical  Critt- 
clsro.  .  .  We  heartily  commend  it  to  tiie  study  of  all  who  are  interested  either 
in  the  philology  of  the  English  language,  or  in  the  history  and  formation  of  our 
Authorixed  Version."— Tuk  Christian  Rkmkmbramccr,  a  Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  may  almost  be  a  question,  whether  the  present  volume  phssesaes  greater 
Interest  for  the  divine  or  for  the  philologist  To  the  latter  it  must  certainly  be 
interesting  from  the  opportunity  which  it  aflTords  him  of  marking  the  gradual 
development  of  our  languaircs.  The  four  versions  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  with  a 
learned  and  instructive  preface,  and  a  few  necessary  notes,  form  a  volume,  the 
value  and  importance  of  which  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon."— Notes  and 

QUBRIIS. 

BLAKE  Y  (Robert)  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Angling  Literature  of 
all  Nations,  to  which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of  English  Writers 
on  Angling,  by  J.  R.  Smith.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,     58 

BOWLES  (Rev.  W.,  Lisle)  Hermes  Britannicus,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Celtic  Deity  Teutates,  the  Mercurius  of  Caasar,  in  further  proof 
and  corroboration  of  the  origin  and  designation  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  8vo,  bde,  4s  {original  price  8i  6d) 

BRIDGER'S  (Charles)  Index  to  the  Printed  Pedigrees  of  English 
Families  contained  in  Coimty  and  Local  Histories,  the  ''Herald's 
Visitations,"  and  in  the  more  important  Genealogical  Collec- 
tions.    Thick  Svo,  doth.     10s  6d 
A  similar  work  to  Sims's  "Index  of  Pedigrees  in  the  MSS.  in  the  Briti!«h 

Museum.    What  that  is  for  Manuscripts  this  is  for  Printed  Bookn.    It  is  tlie 

most  complete  Index  of  its  kind,  and  contains  double  the  matter  of  other 

hasty  productions. 

BROOKE  (Richard,  F.S.A.)  Visita  to  Fields  of  Battle  in  England, 

of  the  XVth  Century,  with  some  Miscellaneoua  Tracts  and 

Papers,  principally  upon  Archseological  Subjects.    Royal  8v<^ 

plateSf  doth,    ISs 

Ths  work  contains  a  descriptiTS  acconnt  of  the  sceines  of  most  of  the  memo- 
rable conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated 
battles  of  Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's 
Cross,  Towton,  Bamet,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical 
and  other  particulars  of  the  powerful,  warlike,  and  distioKuished  personages 
who  were  the  principid  actors  in  thc«e  stirring  and  eventful  times,  with  plans 
of  some  of  the  fields  of  Battle,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  principal 
Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the  Rnse^,  and  Lists  of  the  Nobla* 
men.  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 
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BROOKE  (Richard)  A  Descriptiye  Account  of  Liverpool,  as  it  wot 

during  the  last  Quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  1775—1800. 

A.  handsome  vol,  ruyal  8vo,  uUh  Ultutrationi,  cloth,     128  6d 

{original  price  £1.  6b) 

In  addition  tr>  information  relative  to  the  Pablic  BnOdings.  Statistics,  and 

Commerce  of  the  Town,  the  work  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  par- 

tii'iilara  which  have  never  been  previously  published,  respecting  the  pursuits, 

hiibits.  and  amusements  of  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool  during  that  period, 

with  views  of  its  public  ediflcM. 

BRUCE  (Dr.  J.  Collingwood,  Author  of  the  "Roman  WaU")  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated.  4to,  a  handsome  volume,  %ltu9- 
trated  viih  17  coloured  piatea,  represerUing  the  entire  TapetAry^ 
extra  bd$.    £1.  Is. 

BUCHANAN  (W.)  Memoirs  of  Painting,  with  a  Chronological  His- 
tory of  the  Impoitfttion  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Maaters  into 
England  since  the  French  Revolution.  2  vols,  8vo,  bdt.  7b  6d 
{oriffinal  price  £1.  63) 

BUNNETT  (H.  Jones,  M.D.)  Genoa,  with  Remarks  en  the  Climate, 
and  its  influence  uiK)n  Invalids.     12mo,  cloth.     4b 

BURKE  (John)  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinc  I 
and  Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Medium  8vo,   second   edition,  638   clotely  printed  paye*,  in 
double  columnSf  with  about  1(K)0  Arms  engraved  on  vood^  Jine 
I  port,  of  jAJfF-S  I.,  cloth.     IOp  {original  price  £1.  Ss) 

This  work  en|]^}re<l  the  attention  of  the  author  for  several  yearn,  comprises 
I  nenrly  a  thouxand   families,  many  of  them  amount  the  moHt   ancient  and 

I  eminent  in   the  Iciiigdoro,  each  carried  down  to  itA  reprcftentalive  or  repre- 

sentatives still  exiKtin^,  with  elAborate  and  niinnte  details  of  the  alliances. 
I  achivvemont'),  and  fortunes,  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earliest  to 


the  latest  i)eriod. 

CALTON'S  (R.  Bell)  Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais,  with  Sketches  | 

of  Emigr^  Notahilities.  aud  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton.     Post 
8vo,  with  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth.     58 
Principal  Co stf.nts.— History  of  the  Siege  by  Edward  III.  in  1344^7,  with  , 

a  roll  of  the  Commanders  and  thnir  followers  iiresent,  fn^m  a  contemporary 
MS.  in  the  Biitinh  Museum — Tlie  Allotment  of  Lands  and  Huudes  to  Kdw.ird'a  j 

Barons — Caliiis  as  an  KM<;li.sli  borougli — List  of  the  Streets  and  Householders  of 
the  same— Henry  Vllltli's  Court  there— Cardinal  Wol^ey  and  his  exjienseft— 
The  Eiigli.sh  Palo,  with  the  names  of  Rttads,  Farmstead^f,  and  Vintages  In  the 
English  Era— The  Sieges  of  Thenni'^nnc  and  Toumai— The  Pier  of  Calais— Pr«>i  ! 

and  Cons  of  the  plore— The  Hotel  Deiwin — Sterne's  Chamber— Churches  of  Noti-e 
Dame  and  St.  Nicholas- The  Hotel  de  Ville— Ancient  Staple  Hall— The  Chateau 
and  Mnrder  of  the  Uuke  of  Qlouce.iter — The  Courgain— The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  GoM— Notiee  of  th*  Town  and  Castle  of  Guisues.  and  its  surprise  by 
John  de  Lancaster— The  Town  and  Sei};neurio  of  Anires — The  Sands  and  Duel- 
ling—Villafrcs  and  Chateau  of  Sangatte,  Coulgon,  Mark,  E^challes,  and  Ham- 
mea— Review  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Calais,  and  its  Recapture  by  the  , 

Duke  de  Guise— The  L*»wer  Town  nnd  its  Lace  Trade— Our  Commercial  Rela- 
tions with  France— Em igr6  Notabilities— Cliarles  and  Harry  Tnfton,  Capuia 
Dormer  and  Edith  .Tacquemont,  Beau  BrummeL,  Jemmy  Urquhart,  and  liis 
friend  Fauntlerf>y,  •*  Nimrod,"  Berkeley  Craven.  Mytton,  Duchess  of  Kingston 
—A  new  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton,  Ac.  Altogether  an  interesting  volume  on 
England's  first  Colony.  ' 

BURN'S  (J.  Southeiden)  The  High  Commission,  Notices  of  the  ! 

Court  aud  its  Proceedings.    8to,  doth,  only  100  printed.     38 
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BURN*B  (J.,  Southerden)  Hifltory  of  Birish  Registers  in  England, 
and  Registers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  Episco^'al 
Chapels  in  and  about  London,  the  Geneva  Reg^ter  of  tibe  I^o* 
testant  Refugees,  with  Biographical  Notes,  eta  Second  edition^ 
grtaily  enlaryedf  8to,  cloth,     10s  6d 

CAMBRIDGE. — Historia  Collegii  Jesu  Cantabrigiensis,  a  J.  Sher- 
manno,  olim  pncs.  ejusdem  Collegii.  Edita  J.  0.  Halliwell. 
8vo,  c2o^.  2b 

CARDWELL  (Rev.  Dr.,  Proftuar  of  Ancient  HUtory,  Oxford)  Leo- 

tures  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  delivered  in 

the  University  of  Oxford.     8vo,  cloth.     4s  {oru/inal  price  8s  6d) 

A  very  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  poi>ulor 
manniir. 

CAilTWRIGHT.— Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical 

Inventions  of  Eldmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  Inventor  of 

the  Power  Loom,  <S;c.     Eilited  by  K  H.  Strickland.    Poet  8vo^ 

engrarinr/'i,  boanlt.     2s  6d  {original  price  lOs  6d) 

It  contains  some  interesting  literary  history,  Dr.  Cartwright  nnrohoring 
•ii}fmg  his  corrcsponrtentM.  Sir  w.  Jones,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Pulton,  Sir  j4. 
likaffles,  Langhonie,  and  otliani.  IIw  was  nn  mehn  Poet,  as  his  legendary  tile  of 
'*  Arniiue  and  Elvira  "  (given  in  the  Api>eudix)  testiflcs.  Sir  W.  Scott  says  it 
contains  some  excellent  i>octry,  expressed  with  unusual  felicity. 

CATALOGUE  {Clamjied)  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Bri^^n,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and  Subjects,  and  a 
List  of  Historical  Pamphlets,  chronologically  arranged.  By 
Benj.  Vincent,  Librarian.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  948,  half  morocco^ 
marbled  edges.  15s 
It  will  be  fonnd  a  very  useful  volume  to  book  collectors,  and  indispensabls 

to  public  librarians. 

CHADWICK  (WUliam)  The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  with 
Remarks,  Digressive  and  Discursive.  8vo,  pp.  472,  portrait, 
doth  10s  6d. 
*'  Daniel  De  Foe  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  defence  of  Aree  institu- 
tions and  good  government  lie  was  the  Radical  of  his  day.  He  not  only 
wrofe,  but  suffered  for  truth  and  lilwrty.  He  was  imimveriRhed  and  pen**?- 
CMted  for  his  labours  in  tins  caxxw  ;  nny.  ho  was  repeatedly  inipri.'ioned  for 
hiA  principles,  or  for  his  unswerving  attachment  to  thc.ni,  and  for  his  b(>ldn(»s 
and  honesty  in  OMserting  them.  He  was  the  vigorous  and  indefatigabl<) 
opponent  of  pricAtlHui,  of  ecclesiastical  duniinntion,  and  of  the  Pii)>ii«h 
tendencies  of  his  time.  Wc  mi^rht  not  approve  of  all  he  wroto  against  the 
Catholics,  but  we  should  r«'nicin1ii>r  that  he  saw  and  felt,  an  we  cannot,  how 
inherently  opposed  t«)  true  freciloni  is  the  Catholic  system.  Although  we  live 
in  very  diflTcrent  times  from  those  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  yet  his  life  in  full 
of  pregnant  lessons  for  the  liberals  and  fHends  of  religious  freedom  of  our  day.** 
— Bradford  Review. 

CHRONICLE  of  London  from  1089  to  1488,  written  in  the  15th 
Century,  and  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  numerous  Contemporary  Illustrations  of  Royal 
Letters,  Poems,  descriptive  of  Public  Events  and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Metroi)oliB.  (Edited  by  Sut  Habris  Nicolas.) 
4to,  facsimile f  cloth  bds.  158 
Only  250 copies  print^rd.    It  forms  a  Supplement  to  the  Chruniules  of  Bard- 

Bg,  Rastall,  Qrafton,  Hall,  and  others. 
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CHATTO  (W.  A.,  Author  of  **  Jackt<m*s  History  of  Wood  Fnffrav- 
ing  ")  Facts  and  SpeculationB  on  the  History  of  Playing  Caitis 
in  Europe.  8 vo,  profiuely  illtuirated  with  enffraviw/9,  boSi  plain 
and  colouredf  cloth.     £1.  Is 

"  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nignifloitlon  of  the  suits  and  their  marks, 
and  the  heraldic,  theological,  and  political  emblems  pictured  ft\w\  time  to  time, 
in  their  clianges,  opens  a  now  field  of  antiquarian  interest ;  and  the  peme- 
verance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  explored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his 
successors.  The  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched  add  considerably  to 
its  value  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether, 
it  contains  more  matter  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  view  ui»i>n 
the  same snl^jei't.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  is  exceedingly  amusing;  and  the 
most  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to  he  entertained  by  the  variety  of  curious  out- 
lying learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  somehow  contrived  to  draw  into  the  investiga- 
tions."—^fkw. 

*'  Indeed,  the  entire  production  deserx'es  our  wannest  approltation.'^'^Ltto- 
rary  Gazette. 

"A  perfect  fund  of  antiquarian  research,  and  most  interestiug  even  toper- 
sons  who  never  play  at  rjirus."— rar7'<  Magazine, 

"  A  curious,  entertaining,  and  really  learned  book."— £am5ler. 

*THE  GAME   OF  THE  CHESSE,"  the  First  Book  printed  in 

England  by  William  Caxton,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 

copy  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  few  Kemarks  on  Caxton*s 

Typograpl"cal  Productions,  by  Vincent  Fujoins.     4to,  pp.  184, 

with-  23  curious  woodcuts,  half  morocco^  uncut.     £1.  Is — <7r,  ia 

antique  calf^  with  bevelled  boanla  and  carmine  edges,     £1.  8a 

Frequently,  as  we  read  of  the  Works  of  Caxton  and  tk*  early  English  Printers, 

and  of  their  Black  Letter  Books,  very  few  persons  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 

seeing  any  of  tlicse  productions,  and  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ingenuity 

and  skill  of  those  who  first  practised  the  "  Noble  Art  of  Printing." 

Thr  Tvpk  has  beek  carkfullt  imitated,  and  the  Woodcuts  FACSixrLiED 
BY  MitiS  BvriELD.  Tlie  Paper  and  Watermarks  have  also  boon  made  expre«.>*ly, 
as  near  as  possible,  like  the  original ;  and  the  book  ii  accomiwinied  by  a  few 
remarks  of  a  practical  nature,  wliich  have  l>een  suggested  during  the  progress 
of  the  fount,  and  the  necoAsary  study  and  (Mjmparison  of  Caxtun's  Workrt  Willi 
thAse  of  his  conti>mpomrirs  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  V.  Fiogiks,  who  8i>enc  two 
years*  "  labour  of  love  "  in  cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  iy|>e. 

COLLECTION  of  Letters  on  Scientific  Subjects,  illustrative  of  the 
Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II. 
Edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell.     8vo,  cloth.     3s 
Comprising  letters  of  Digges,  Dee,  Tycho  Brahe,  Iji)wer,  Harlott,  Lydyatt, 
Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  C.  Cavendisli,  Brancker.  Pell,  Ac.  ;  also  the  Autobiography 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morlaud,  from  a  MS.  in  Lambeth  Palace,  Nat.  Tarpoloy's  Cor- 
rector Analyticus,  Ao.    Cost  the  subscribers  of  the  Historiual  Society  of  Sci* 
6nce£L 

COPENHAGEN.— The  Traveller's  Handbook  to  Copenhagen  and 
its  Environs.  By  Anglican  us.  I2mo,  vdCh  large  map  of  SeO' 
land,  plan  of  Copenhagen,  and  vietet,  cloth.     Ss 

COSIN's  (Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates 
Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Non-Jurors,  and  others,  who 
Kefused  to  Take  the  Oaths  to  King  Greorge  I.,  together  with 
their  Titles,  Additions,  and  Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and 
Townships  where  their  Landa  lay,  the  Names  of  the  then 
Tenants,  and  the  Annual  Value  of  them  as  returned  by  them- 
■elves.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  Vlib.  8vo,  c/otA.  6« 
A  curious  book  for  the  Topogn^her  and  Qoiealogist 
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CHAIO'S  (Rev.  J.  Duncan)  A  Hand-Book  to  the  modem  Provencal 
Language,  spoken  in  tJie  South  of  France.  Piedmont,  &c.,  corn* 
prising  a  Grammar,  Dialogues,  Legends,  Vocabularies,  &c.,  use- 
ful for  English  Tourists  and  others.  Royal  12mo,  doth,  Ss  6d 
This  little  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature  of  comparatire  philo- 

\rtfpf  in  this  conntry.  as  we  have  hitherto  had  no  ffraninuir  of  the  sweet  lyrical 

tougne  of  Soathem  France^ 

CRESWELUS  (Rev.  S.  P.)  Collections  towards  the  History  of 
Printing  in  Nottinghamshire.     Small  4to,  mwed.     2b 

DALE  (Bryan,  M.A.)  Annals  of  Coggeshall,  otherwise  Sunnedon,  in 
the  County  of  Essex.    Post  8vo,  plates,  cloth,    7s  6d 

D'ALTON  (John,  Rarritter^fLaw,  of  Dublin)  Illustrations,  Histo- 
rical and  Genealogical,  of  the  most  Ancient  Families  or  Ireland 
(fiOO),  Members  of  which  held  Commissions  in  King  James's 
Service  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  wherein  their  respective 
Origins,  Achievements,  Forfeitures,  and  ultimate  Destinies  arf 
set  forth.    2  thick  vols,  8vo,  pp.  1400,  doth,    £1.  Is 

DANISH. — English-Danish  Dialogues  and  Progressive  Exercises. 
By  K  F.  Anckeb.     12mo,  cloth,    58    1851— Key  to  Ditto.     58 

DAVIES  (Robt, F.S A.,  Tovm  CUrkofYork)  Extractsfrom  the  Munici- 
Dal  Records  of  the  City  of  York  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  IV ., 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.,  with  Notes,  illustrative  and  e  ^ 
planatory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Celebration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival  at  York,  in  the  Fit- 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  8vo,  doth,  4b  {original  price 
10s  6d) 

DAVIES  (Robt)  The  Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  16th  Century,  in- 
eluding  Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Conspira* 
tor.     Post  8vo.     Is  6d 

DE  GAULLE  (Chas.)  The  Celts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  Living  Representatives  of  the  Celtic  Race.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  D.  IAasov,    8vo,  sewed,     2b 

DEVLIN  (J.  Dacres)  Helps  to  Hereford  History,  Civil  and  Legen- 
dary, in  an  Ancient  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cordwainer's  Com> 
pany  of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dragon,  and  other  Subjects. 

12mo  (a  curious  volume),  doth,    3s  6d 
"A  series  of  very  clever  papers." — Spectator. 

**  A  little  work  full  of  Antiquarian  information,  presented  In  a  pleasing  and 
popular  form." — Noncon/orm,ist 

DRUCE  Family. — A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Druce, 
of  Goring,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  1735.     4to,  only  50  copies 

PBIYATELT  PRINTED,  hds,      78  6d 

EDMONDS  (Richard,  laU  0/  Penzance)  The  Land's  End  District 
its  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Natural  Phenomena,  and 
Scenery ;  also  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Richard  Trevithick,  C.£. 
8vo,  maps,  plates,  and  woodcuts,  doth,    7s  6d 

ELLIS'  (W.  S.)  Notices  of  the  Families  of  Ellis.    Part  L    8vo.   2s 
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ELLIS  r9t.  Smith  r  A  P1«a  for  the  An^rzitj  of  HenUry,  vith  u 
Attempt  to  ExpofiSfd  its  Theory  aod   Flnfirfa';^  xa  Hinory. 

ELLLS*  (W.  a)  Hirt«pierpoint  fzn  Sanex\  iti  Lords  and  FamiliaL 

ELLIOTT.— Uf*,  P>:tr7,  and  Letters  of  El»iieasr  EZSott  th«  Com- 
Law  RhTm<r  'of  SheffieM;.  Eiixted  i>r  his  S/Zi-in-Lair,  Jomr 
WATcma.  Post  Sto,  efoM,  (aAuitercituiy  hmimk  .  3«  iorijinal 
pria.  7i  6d> 

ENGLAXD  aa  wMti  by  Forexnien  in  th«  Ihy^  rf  EIin>jeth  and 
Jaznea  the  Fint.  cumprismg  TnuL-Iauoss  of  tiie  J^nmalj  c^  the 
two  I>T:k<rfl  of  Wirt«mbers^  in  ISC'i  and  I  •>!''■.  bt'^th  iII-.i3tTaUTe 
of  Shake»p>EAre.  With  Extracts  from  the  TnvelA  of  Foreizn 
Princea  and  o-hert  With  Copxoaa  Xotiis,  an  Ii»tr  •l:ict;.-a,  and 
ETCHnr^ss.  By  Williuc  Bri^chlet  Bte.  ^«rufaiU  Kttytr  of 
tlu  IhipaHmefU  of  PrinUd  B^xJa,  BritUk  JiuKum,  Thick  f oola- 
r^p  4to,  ef^jnntly  primUd  hy  WkUtingham,  tztra  dotk.     1 5s 

•'Thw  t-m^-.^r-.'.z's.ti  hai  been  th«  UV'sri  of  a  srholir't  Iot*,  tri  wiTI  be 
r^*4  with  eue  hj  alL  Tb*  H-'a  of  assembisa*  th-  :*stini--.a>«  rf  f  r-  *-a  t-jI- 
toni,  ami  iLoinzCif  na  how  we  ar?*^*'^^  to  frtJMn  in  th«  «Ia;s  of  &*#«.  bj  war  lif 
ermtnAt  asd  v,Ts.rzr.*os.  to  tt-*  aspect  wc  prevent  la  the  dij%  of  V:ct>^ra.  wu 
oz;e  whirh  in?' >»>!  m'lch  ariitvu  naearrlL    Mr  Rye  had  had  no  p-r«d<iceaaor. 

He  La*  cot  onlj  ad-ied  aa  iatrodnctica  ti?  the  works  h*  asMmble* 

aad  tracs!at<sa.  bat  bait  enriijied  them  with  some  hundred  pa^es  of  s.:tes  on  all 
kindi  of  nbj^rta,  exhibiting  a  wide  and  minnte  research."— i^crrK(fA;:jr  Rtnam. 
(G.  H.  Lewtsl) 

"  It  cr.r.uiaj  a  sood  deal  nf  corions  and  amniin;^  matter.*— ^af^rfaf  Rni^w. 

**  Mr.  Rye'i  work  claims  the  credit  of  a  Tsloable  bodj  of  h:jtchcal  ao&'-*ta- 
tiAn.  "—A  {AtfTunm. 

**  The  bock  is  one  of  the  raovt  entertair.his  of  the  r!a«4  we  hare  seen  for  a 
Irmz  wL:I«.  It  contains  a  '*<'>Tnplete  and  Itv^flj  reflex  of  En?  i-h  life  and  manners 
at  the  xr^M  Cu^ir.at  r.s  \<^'A  f;t  fjnr  history." — Lado^  R*rji»e. 

"  A  t.-  ok  rejleto  b^>th  with  information  and  aciTifemerjt, fVux!9hiiig a  s^es cf 
very  cntiiua  p;<:tares  of  England  in  the  OMen  Tisie.  * — 2»Ms  and  i^^keries, 

"  It  ia  diflcnit  to  cottTey  a  ja«t  IropreMioa  of  Mr.  Rye's  T?Ia=:c  in  a  short 
crt:>.:s:a.  becATue  the  reaKy  icUrestin::  feature  of  it  is  ih*  q-iiniaess,  vx^l.  tm 
ir.Mi*™  eyes,  the  •irr.plirity  of  mo«t  of  the  narratires,  wh:'*h  eann  it  b»  repro- 
Ariis^i  w'.th  foil  eff';;t  except  in  quotations,  for  which  we  hare  no  ii«oe"— PoU 

"Ahaudsome,  well-prfnted,  eatertafninff  book— entertainrng  and  sflre^thlng 
more,  and  comes  very  welcome  ti)  the  t-.m-;. .  .  .  U  i4  m  snch  accidental  notices 
that  the  chief  int<>n:st  and  the  not  n'i.'ht  value  of  c  lIcTtiou  inch  as  this  eon- 
smtA  ;  and  when  th?y  are  as  well  ed::*?-!.  thf:y  have  a  u««  on  the  shelves  after 
their  freshness  iM  ]>ast :  they  help  our  familiarity  with  our  history." — Rtadn, 

EVAXS  (John,  F.S.  A.,  Secretary  to  the  XumiMmatie  Sodtty)  Coins  of 

the  Ancient  Britons.     Arranged  and  Described.     Thick  Sro. 

many  plaf.eSf  tnyravtd  by  P.   W.   Pairholtj  P.S.A.f  and  eutti, 

cloth,  a  handwme  rolume.     £1.  la 

The  "Prixde  NnmisTiatiqne"  hvt  been  awarded  by  the  French  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 

FOSBROKE  (T.  Dudley,  P.S.A.)  The  Touiist* s  Grammar,  or  Rulea 
relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquitios  incident  V>  Travellenw 
including  an  Epitome  of  Gilpin's  Principloa  of  the  Picturesque, 
Poat  8to,  6cft.     2a  {original  price  /s) 
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FINLATSON  (James)  Surnames  and  Sirenames,  the  Origin  and 
History  of  certain  Family  and  Historical  Names,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Ancient  Right  of  the  Crown  to  Sanction  and  Veto  the 
Assumption  of  Names,  and  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Names 
of  Buggey  anl  Bugg.    8vo.     Is  6d  {original  price  3s  6d) 

FRENEAU  (Philip)  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  but  chiefly  Ulus- 
trative  of  the  Events  and  Actors  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, reprinted  from  the  rare  edition  printed  at  PhUadelphia 
in  1786,  with  a  Preface.    Thick  fcap.  Syo,  elegantly  printed, 

doth,  6s 
Froneau  enloyed  the  friendship  of  Adftms,  Franlclin,  Jefferson,  Madinon,  tnd 
Mnnroe,  and  the  last  thrue  were  his  constant  correspondents  while  they  lived. 
His  Patriotic  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  were  superior  to  any  metrical  composi- 
tions then  written  in  America,  were  everywhere  sang  with  enthusiasm.  See 
Oriswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  Duyckinck's  "  Cyclop,  of 
American  Literature." 

GILBERT  (Walter  B.)  The  Accounts  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Frater- 
nity, and  Papers  relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  Maidstone. 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves.     Ss  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  The  Writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  Second 

Century,  namely,  Athenagoraa,  Tatian,  Theopbilus,  Hermias, 

Papias,  Aristides,  Quadratus,  etc.,  collected  and  first  translated, 

complete.     8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d 

Designid  as  a  continuation  of  Abp.  Wake's  Apottolioal  Epistle»,  which  are 

those  of  the  first  century. 

GILES  (Rov.  Dr.)  Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish  Scripture  His 
tory,  containing  all  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers  in  which  the  Jews  and  ChruatLans  are  named,  collected 
together  and  tranulated  inu>  English,  with  the  original  Text  in 
juxtaposition.     8vo,  cloth,    7s  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Codex  Apochryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  the  Un- 
canonical  Gktspels  and  other  Writings  referring  to  the  First  Ages 
of  Christianity,  in  the  original  Languages  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  collected  together  from  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  Thilo 
and  others.     2  vols,  8vo,  doth,     14s 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  History  of  the  Parish  and  Town  of  Bampton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamlets  belonging  to  it.  8vo, 
plates,  second  edition,  doth,     7s  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  History  of  Witney  and  its  Neighbotiring  Parishes, 
Oxon.    Svo,  plates,  cloth,    6s 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Passages  from  the  Poets,  chronologically  arranged. 
Thick  12mo,  nearly  700  pages,  cloth,  78  6d 
It  contains  choice  passages  from  more  than  400  English  Poets,  in  chrono- 
logical order.    It  will  be  found  a  useful  volume  to  candidates  at  competitive 
examinations  in  EngliMh  Literature. 

GREENHOW  (Robt.,  Librarian  to  the  Dept.  of  State,  U.S.A.)  His- 
tory of  Or^on  and  California,  and  the  other  Territories  on  the 
North- West  Coast  of  America,  accompanied  by  a  Geographical  View 
and  Map,  and  a  nimiber  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  His- 
tory.    8vo,  large  map,  doth,    7b  6d  {original  price  1 6s) 
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GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Ezcerpta  ex  ScriptoribuB  Clasaicii  de  Britannia. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  those  paasaget  in  the  Clasric  Writers 

(124  in  number),  which  make  mention  of  the  British  Isles, 

Chronologically  Arranged,  from  Ante-Christi  560  to  Anno  Dom. 

1888.    8vo,  doth.    8b  {tmgirud  price  Ts  6d) 

An  IntxoducUon  to  evary  HiBtory  of  Great  Britain. 

GRENVILLB  (Henry)  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels 
on  a  new  plan,  with  Notes.  8yo,  cloik.  Is  6d 
Designed  to  show  that  on  a  minute  critical  antljrtlB,  the  writings  of  the  four 
Evangelists  contain  no  contradictions  within  themselves,  and  tost  sach  pas- 
sages that  have  appeared  to  many  critics  to  raise  doubt  bb  to  the  consistency  of 
these  Re<>,ordM  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  really  afford,  when  explained,  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  that  there  was  no  oollusion  between  the  seversl  writeia, 
and  that  they  may  therefore  be  thomuffhly  relied  on  as  "  iNDXPnrDXVT  **  wit- 
nesses of  the  Truth  of  what  they  record. 

HAD  FIELD  (James,  Architect)  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the 
County  of  Eesez,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  ftc.,  from  a  Series 
of  Measured  Drawings,  and  Architectural  and  Chronological 
Descriptions.  Royal  4to,  80  plates,  leather  back,  cloth  eidee. 
£1.  lis  6d 

HAIGH'S  (Daniel  Henry,  D.D.)  The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  A  Harmony  of  the  History  of  the  Britons,  the  Works 
of  Gildas,  the  "Brut,"  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  reference 
to  the  Events  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  8yo,  pUUet  of 
Runic  Inscriptions,  doth,    15s 

HAIGH'S  (Daniel  Heniy,  D.D.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  an  Exami- 
nation of  their  value  as  aids  to  History,  serving  as  a  Sequel  to 
"The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons."     8vo,  doth.     8s  6d 
Tt  analyses  and  throws  now  historical  evidence  on  the  origin  of  the  Poems  of 

Beowulf,  the  Lament  of  Deor,  the  Saga  of  Waldhere,  Bcyld  Sceflng,  the  fight  at 

FInnesham,  the  Story  of  Horn,  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand,  &c 

HAEEWILL  (H.)  Roman  Remains  discovered  in  the  Parishes  of 
North  Leigh  and  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire.  Svo,  mop,  and  2 
plates.     28  6d 

HALLIWELL'S  (James  Orchard,  F.R.S.,  &c)  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient 
Customs,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.   2  vols,  8vo,  containing 
upwards  of  1,000  pages,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  doth, 
a  new  and  chcfiper  edition.     1  Ss 
It  contains  abuve  50,(KK)  words  (embodying  all  the  known  scattered  glossaries 
of  the  EngliKh  languiiKe),  forming  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  old 
Pi>ot«,  Draiimtista,  Tlu'Diogians,  and  other  authors,  whoso  works  abound  with 
alhiNioDs,  of  which  explanations  are  not  \jo  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionarfes  and 
b«M)k8  of  rcforerjce.     Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms  are  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples selected  from  eariy  ineditod  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  will  l)e  found  to  be  original  authorities. 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)  the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  collected 
chiefly  from  Oral  Tradition.  The  Sixth  EntTiuN,  enlarged,  with 
many  Designs  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Director  of  the  School  of  Design, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne.     12mo,  cloth^  ffHt  leaves.     4s  6d 
The  lart^t  collection  sver  l4)nued  of  thes«  old  dittieB. 
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HALLIWELUS  (J.  0.)  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,  with 
Historical  Eluddations.  12mo,  doth,  4s  6d 
ThU  very  interesting  rolnme  on  the  traditional  literature  of  England  !■ 
divided  into  Nursery  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery  BtorieA,  Game  Rhvmes, 
Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes,  Nature  Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes.  Plac<9S, 
Slid  Families,  Superstition  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes,  and  Nursery  Songs ,  a 
large  number  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be  consinei-ed  a  sequel 
to  the  preceding  article. 

UALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Early  History  of  Freemasonry  in  England 
Illustrated  by  an  English  Poem  of  the  XlVth  Century,  witi 
Notes.    Post  8vo,  iecond  edition,  vrith  a/actimile  qf  the  origina 
MS,  in  the  Britith  Museum,  cLoth,    2s  6d 
'*The  interest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which  this  pabllcation  Is  chieft 
composed,  has  excited,  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  ink 
Oennan,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is  not  common  with 
such  publications.    Mr.  HalUwell  has  carefully  revised  the  new  edition,  and 
increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  oomplete  and  correct  Glossary."— Litb- 

BART  GaZEI^B. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  The  Manuscript  Rarities  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     8vo,  hdi,    8s  {original  price,  lOs  6d) 
A  companion  to  Hartshurne's  "  Book  Rarities  "  of  the  same  university. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  A  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays,  existing 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  1 7th  century,  including  also  Notices  of  Latin  Plays 
written  by  English  Authors  during  the  same  period,  with  par- 
ticulars of  their  Authors,  Plots,  Characters,  Ac  8vo,  cloth,  12s 
Twenty-flve  copies  have  been  printed  on  thiok  paper,  price  £1.  Isi 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Rambles  in  Western  Cornwall,  by  the  Foot- 
steps of  the  Giants  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Celtic  Remains  of  the 
Land's  End  District  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Fcp.  4to,  elegantly 
printed  by  Whittingham,  cloth,    7b  6d 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)  Notes  of  Family  Excursions  in  North  Wales, 
taken  chiefly  from  Rhyl,  Abergele,  Llandudno,  and  Bangor. 
Fcp.  4to,  with  engravings,  elegantly  printed  by  Whittingham, 
doth,    58 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Roundabout  Notes,  chiefly  upon  the  Andent 
Cirdee  of  Stones  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Fcp.  4to,  only  100  printed, 
2a 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  Christi. 
anity.  Fcp.  8vo.  2nd  edition,  doth.   Is  6d  {original  price  Ss  6d) 
The  only  book  which  contains  in  a  V>opalar  form  the  Ancient  Heathen  un- 
conscious testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Cnristianity. 

HARROD  (Henry,  F.S.A.)  Gleanings  among  the  Castles  and  Coo- 
vents  of  Norfolk.     8vo,  manypUUee  and  woodcuts,  c^oth,  17s  6d. 
— La-HOB  paper,  £1.  3s  6d. 
"This  volume  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Harrod  in  every  way.  alike  to  his  industry, 
aste,  and  his  judgment    It  is  the  result  of  ten  years'  labour.  ....  Ths 
volume  is  so  full  of  interesting  matter  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  b^in  oui 
extracts  or  more  detailed  noticM."— OsKTuni an's  Maoazikb,  November,  1857. 

HOLLO  WAY'S  (W.,  of  Rye)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
Port  and  Town  of  Rye,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  the  Original 
Documents.    Thick  Svo  {only  200  printed)  doth,   £1.  Is 
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HOLLOWAVS  (W.)  HiBtory  of  Romney  Manh,  in  Kent^  from  tbi 
time  of  the  Romaoi)  to  1883,  with  a  DisBertatioii  on  the  Origi- 
nal Siiite  of  the  Ancient  Anderida.    8yo,  wUk  mapi  and  pkUu, 
cloth.     12a 
HARTLIB.— A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton's 
familiar  Friend,  with  Bibliographical  Notices  of  Works  published 
by  him,  and  a  reprint  of  his  Pamphlet  entitled  "An  Invention 
of  Engines  of  Motion."     By  Henbt  Dibckb,  C.E.,  author  of  tha 
Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  &o.     Poet  Sto,  doth,    Ss  6d 
To  have  been  the  familiar  Mend  of  Milton,  the  correapondent  of  Boyle  and 
Evelyn,  Pepyn  and  Wren,  and  to  have  had  the  honour  of^auggeating  to  Miltoa 
hia  trace  on  Education  and  of  receiving  his  high  praise  in  hia  own  lofty  and  so- 
norous language,  is  honour  enough  to  make  Hartlib'a  name  and  life  worthy  of 
a  special  work. 

HAWKINS  (J.  S.,  F.S.A.)  History  of  the  Origin  and  Establishment 
of  Oothic  Architecture,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  mode  of  Pkint> 
iiig  upon  and  Staining  Glass,  as  practised  in  the  EZoclesiastical 
Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Royal  Svo,  1813,  11  plaU*,  bdt. 
4b  (original  ])rice  12s) 

HERBERTS  (Tho  Hon.  Algernon)  Cydopf  Chrittianut^  or  an  Argu- 
ment to  diispruve  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  the  Stonehenge  and 
other  MegaUthic  Erections  in  EIngland  and  Brittany.  8yo,  doth, 
4s  {original  price  Ga) 

HORNE  (R.  H.,  Author  of  "  Orion;*  etc.)  Ballad  Romances.  12mo^ 
pp.  248,  doth.     Ss  {priyinal  price  68  6d) 

Containing  tlio  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend ;  the  Monk  of  Swinesbead 
Abbev,  a  Ballad  Chronicle  of  the  Death  of  King  John  ;  The  Three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale  ;  The  Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  Paaaion  of  Andrea  Como  : 
Bedd  Gelert,  a  Welsh  Legend :  Ben  Caiatan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Nifi^l  Wateh ;  the 
Eire  of  tlio  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story. 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  moHt  abundant  and  picturesque  description.  Mr.  Home 
should  write  us  more  fairy  talcs  ;  we  know  none  to  oqnal  him  since  Uie  days  of 
Drayton  and  Herrick. — Examiner. 

"The  opening  poem  in  thin  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it  is  entitled  the  'Noble 
Heart,'  and  not  only  in  title  but  in  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beau- 
mont and  FleU'hor." — AriiEKiEUM. 

HUME  (Rev.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c,  of  Liverpool^)  Ancient  Meols,  or 
some  Account  of  the  Antiquities  fotmd  near  Dove  Pointy  on  the 
Sea  Coast  of  Cheahire,  including  a  ComiMbrison  of  them  with 
Relics  of  the  same  kind  respectively  procured  elaowhere.  8yo^ 
full  of  enffravingSf  cloth.    £1.  Is 

Hl'NTER  (Rev.  Joseph,  F.S.A.)  The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Collections 

concerning  the  Church  or  Congregation  of  Pnitestant  Separa* 

tists  formed  at  Scrooby,  in  North  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  time 

of  James  I.,  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  the  Parent  Colony 

of  New  England.     8vo,  with  View  of  the  Archiepiteopal  Palac$ 

at  Scrooby  iruerted,  doth.    8s 

This  work  contains  some  very  important  i^articulars  of  these  personages, 

and  their  connections  previously  to  their  leaving  England  and  Holland,  which 

were  entirely  unknown  to  former  writers,  and  nave  only  recently  been  discfv 

vered  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  author.     Preflzed  to  ths 

volume  are  some  beautiful  .Prefktory  Stansas  by  Richard  Munckton  MUnsik 

Bsq.,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Houghton.) 
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HUSSET  (Rev.  Arthur)  Notes  on  the  Churches  in  the  Counties  of 
Kent,  SuBsex,  and  Surrey  mentioned  in  Domesdaj  Book,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials and  other  Antiquities.  Tbi(Sk%YOyjinefiateM,doth.  12a 
{original  price  18s) 

BUTTON  (W.,  of  Derby)  Description  of  Bkckpool,  in  Lancashire. 
8vo,  3rd  edition,     la  6d 

IRVING  (Joseph,  of  Dumbarton)  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  with 
QenealogioAl  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  in  the  County ; 
the  whole  based  on  Authentic  Records,  Public  and  Private. 
Thick  4to,  pp.  636,  maptf  plaUi,  and  portraiU,  doth.    £8. 

JOHNES  (Arthur  J.)  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and 

Recent  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  derived  from  a  Comparison 

of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia^  Africa^  and  America.    8vo^ 

doth,     68  {original  price  12s  6d) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pricluud,  to  whose  works  it  wiU  be  found  a 
useftil  supplement. 

JONES'  (Morris  Charles)  Yalle  Cnids  Abbey,  its  Origin  and  Foun- 
tion  Charter.     8vo.     Is 

JORDAN  (Rev.  J.,  the  Vicar)  Parochial  History  of  Enstone,  in  the 
Coimty  of  Oxford.  Post  8vo,  a  do9dy  printed  volume  of  nearly 
600  poffes,  doth,  .7s 

JUNIUS— The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated,  in- 
cluding a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Lieui.-CoL  Bair^,  M.P.  By 
John  Britton,  F.aA.,  &c.  BojbI  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  John  Dunning,  and  barr4,frofn  Sir  Joihua  Reynotdie 
picture,  doth.    6s— Labos  Pafib,  in  4to,  doth.    9s 

An  exceedin^y  interesting  book,  giving  many  particoUrs  of  the  American 
War  and  the  state  of  parties  daring  that  period. 

KELKE  (Rev.  W.  Hastings)  Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in 
English  Churches  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    8vo,  many  woodcuts,    2s  {original  price  3s  6d) 

KELLY  (William,  of  Leicester)  Notices  illustrative  of  the  Drama, 
and  other  Popular  Amusements,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  incidentally  illustrating  Shakespeare 
and  his  Contemporaries,  Extracted  rrom  the  Chunberlain^  Ao- 
counts  and  other  Manuscripts  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Kelly.  Post  8Tq 
plates,  doth,    9s 

Large  Paper  Copies,  in  4to,  only  26  printed  {oniy  4  copies  i» 

main),  half  morocco,  Roxburghe  style,    £1.  Ss 

KEN  RICK  (Rev.  John)  Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  their  Rela- 
tion to  Archasology,  Language,  and  Religion.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
88  6d 

KING  (Richard  John)  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders  in 
Devonshire,  an  Historical  Sketch.    Foolscap  8vo,  doth,    Ss 
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LETTERS  of   tlie  KINGS  of  ENGLAND— Now   first  collected 
from  the  Originals  in  Royal  Archives,  and  from  other  Authen- 
tic Sources,  IMvate  as  well  as  Public.     Edited,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  0.  Halliwell.     Tun  handsome 
volumes,  post  8vo,  with  portraits  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Charles 
Lf  doth,     Ss  (original  price  £1.  Is) 
Tbetie  rolames  fonn  a  good  coiniwnion  to  Ellin'ii  Original  Letters. 
The  i.'nllcction  compriRKD,  for  th«  flrat  time,  the  love-let tera  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  Anne  Uoleyn,  la  a  conijilete  form,  which  may  be  regarded,  perhapa,  as  tlie 
most  singular  ducamcnts  of  the  kind  thnt  have  descended  to  our  times ;  the 
series  of  letters  of  E<1ward  VI.  will  be  found  very  interesting  si>eciniens  of 
composition ;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  I.,  hitherto  unpubliMhed,  throw 
light  on  the  Murder  of  Overbury,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  Ring  was  im- 
plicated in  it  In  some  extraordinary  and  unpIeaRant  way ;  but  his  l^etten  to  tha 
Duke  of  Buchingham  are  of  the  m<^t  Hingular  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter 
from  a  Sovereijfn  to  his  Prime  Minister  commencing  thus :  "  My  own  sweet  and 
di'^u"  child,   blessing,  blessing,  bloHsing  on  thy  li»irt-roots  and  all    thine." 
Prince  Oiarles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Jouruey  into  Spain  has  never 
been  before    so   fully  illustrated  as  it   is  by  the   documenti  given  in    this 
work,  which  also  includes  the  very  carious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Da- 
chess  of  Buckingham  to  James  I. 

LIBER  ALDUS :  the  White  Book  of  the  City  of  London.     Com- 
piled A.D.  1419,  by  John  Carpenter, -Common  Cl^k;  Richaro 
Whittinqton,  Mayor,    Transiated  from  the  Original  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A-     4to,  pp.  672  {origirntl 
price  ISa),  the  few  remaining  copies  offered^  in  clotf*,  at  9s-  Half 
morocco  {Roxburghe  style),  10s  6d — Whole  bound  in  rellam,  ear' 
mine  edges,  12«? — Whole  morocco,  carmine  edf/cs,  13s  6d 
Bzteiidively  dcvott^d  to  details  which  most  of  neoeKRJty  interes^t  those  who 
care  to  know  something   more  alK)ut  their   fortffatlient  than  the   mere  fact 
that  they  have  existed.     Many  of  them — until    recently  consigned    to  obli- 
vi(m  ever  since  the  passing  away  of  the  remote  generations  to  which  they  be- 
longed—iutiinutely  <*iinTK>i't«d  wit-h  the  social  condition,  UKu^'e<<,  and  mannen  of 
the  people  who— uncouth,  unlearned,  ill  housed,  ill-fed,  and  comt'ortleas  Uiough 
they  were,  still  formed  Knglnnd's  nioHt  important,  mont  wr-althy,  and  most  in- 
fluential coniniunity  (liriiu^hout  the  chequered  and  tnmblouM  tinier  of  the  isih 
and  14th  centuries.      During  this  ()ehod,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or 
feature  of  English  national  life  upon  which,  in  a  gre.tter  or  lens  degi-ee,  fh>m 
these  pages  of  the  "  Liber  Albus,'^  some  light  is  not  reflected. 

LIBRARY  OP  OLD  AUTHORS. 

Elegantly  and  uniformly  printed  in  foolscap  8ro,  in  cloth.  Of  some 
there  are  large  pafer  copies  for  the  connoissenr  of  cltoice  books, 

THE  Vision  and  Creed  of  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN.  Edited  by  Tuomas 
Wrioht  ;  a  new  edition,  revised,  with  additions  to  the  Notes 
and  Glossary.     2  vols.     10s  1856 

'*The  Vioion  of  Pier*  Ploughman'  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  interest- 
ing monuments  of  the  English  I^anguage  and  Literature,  and  alno  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  . 
Iti  author  is  not  certainly  known,  but  its  time  of  composition  can,  by  Internal 
evidence,  be  fixed  nt  alxiut  the  year  1362.  On  this  and  on  all  matters  bearing 
ni^on  the  origin  un-l  object  of  Uie  i)oem,  Mr,  Wright's  hl8U>ric-al  introduction 
gives  ami>Ie  information.  ....  In  tlie  thirteen  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  text  was  pnl)lislie<l  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pickering,  our  old  literature  and  hintory  has  been  more  studied,  and  we  trust 
that  a  large  circle  of  readers  will  be  preiwred  to  welcome  this  cheaper  autd 
carefully  revised  reprint"— Li(smry  Gas€tts» 
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THE  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Worka  of  John  Marston.  Now  fint 
collected,  and  edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  kc  8  toK 
15b  1866 

"The  edition  deserves  well  of  the  public;  It  ia  careAilly  printed,  and  the 
annotations,  althoagh  neither  nnmeroos  nor  extensive,  supply  ample  explana- 
tions npon  a  variety  of  interesting  points.  If  Mr.  Ualliwell  had  done  no  mora 
than  collect  these  plays,  he  would  have  oonfozred  a  boon  upon  all  lovers  of 
our  old  dramatic  poeti7.''— Irtterary  Oatette. 

REMARKABLE  Providencee  of  the  Eariier  Days  of  American  Co- 
lonisation. By  Increase  Mather,  of  BoUon,  N.E.  With  In- 
troductoiy  Preface  by  Qeorge  Offor.    PoriraU,    6b  1856 

A  veiy  singular  collection  of  remarkable  sea  deliverances,  accidents,  remark- 
able phenomena,  witehcraft,  apparitions,  Ac.,  Ac,  connected  with  innabttants 
of  New  England,  Ac,  Ac  A  very  amuslnu;  volume,  conveving  a  fluthhil  por- 
trait of  the  state  of  society,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  peciUiar  providence  and 
personal  Intercourse  between  this  worid  and  that  which  Is  unseen  was  ftilly 
believed. 

THE  Table  Talk  of  John  Seldkn.  With  a  Biographical  Pi«&ioeand 
Notes  by  &  W.  Singer.    Third  editian,  poHraiL    fia  1860 

Large  paper.    Post  8to,  doth,    7s  6d  1860 

"Nothing  can  he  more  interesting  than  this  little  book,  oontainbig a  lively 
picture  of  the  opinions  and  conversations  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  seholan 
and  most  distinguished  patriots  England  has  pnrodueed.  iniere  are  few  volumea 
of  its  size  so  pregnant  with  sense,  combined  with  the  moat  profound  earning! 
it  is  impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  important  act  or  discussion, 
•iimething  practically  useful  and  applicable  to  the  business  of  life.  Coleridge 
s-iys.  '  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I  ever  found  in 

the  same  number  of  pages  in  any  uninspired  writer.' Its  merits 

bad  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  thouj^  in  politics  opposed  to  much 
it  inculcates,  for  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Boewell,  in  praise  of  the  French 
Ana,  he  said,  *  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  we  have  one  book  of  the  kind  better 
than  any  of  them— Selden's  Table  Talk.'  **— Jfr.  Sinifer'i  Pr^fact, 

THE  Poetical  Worka  of  William  Drummond,  of   Hawthomden. 

Now  iirst  published  entire.    Edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbdll.    Fine 

portrait,     58  1856 

"The  sonnets  of  Drummond,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "are  polished  andelegant* 
ttte  from  conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  in  pure  unblemished  Bnglish." 

ENCHIRIDION,  containing  InstitutionB — ^Divine,  ContemplatiTa 

Practical,    Moral,    Ethical,    (Economical,    and    Political     By 

Francis  Quarles.    PortraiL    Ss  1856 

'*  Had  this  little  book  beet)  written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  Its  author  would  have 
been  classed  with  the  wise  men  of  his  oountiy."— Heiufleif. 

THE  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburt.  Now 
first  collected.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  £.  F.  Rdcbault. 
Portrait  after  Pasi.    5s  1856 

HTMNS  and  Songs  of  the  Church.    By  Oeoroe  Wither.     Edited, 

with  Introduction,  by  Edward  Farr.    ALio  the  Musical  Notea, 

composed  by  Orlando  Qibbons.     With  portraU  afkr  HciU.     fm 

185« 

*'  Mr.  Farr  has  added  a  very  interesting  btofiraphical  introduction,  and  we  hope 

to  find  that  the  public  will  put  their  seal  of  approbation  to  the  present  editioii 

of  an  author  who  may  fitiriy  take  his  plaoi  on  the  ssme  shelf  with  Geeige  IBm^ 

bert"— GMfs  Jfo^.  Oe&,  18M^ 
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HALLELUJAH ;  or,  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  in  Praisefol 

and  Penitential  HymnB,  Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral  Odee.    Bj 

OsoROK    WiTHSB.    With    Introduction    by   Sdwabd   Fabb. 

Portrait.    Cs  1867 

Hitherto  this  interesting  Tolome  has  only  been  known  to  the  pnblio  by 
extracts  in  various  pablioatlons.  So  few  copies  of  the  original  are  Known  to 
exist,  that  the  copy  ftom  which  this  xepxlnt  has  been  taken  cost  twenty-one 
guineas. 

MISCELLAKIES.    By  John  Aubbbt,  F.R.S.,  the  WUtthire  Anii^ 

quary,    Foubth  Edition.    With  acme  Additions  and  an  Index. 

Portrait  and  cuts.    4b  1867 

CoNTDTTB :— Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  and  Places,  Portents,  Omens, 
Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voices,  Impulses,  Knockings,  Invisible  Blows,  Prophecies, 
Miracles,  iiagic,  Transjiortation  by  an  Invisible  Power,  Vidons  in  a  Crystal, 
Converse  with  Angels,  Corpse  Candles,  Oracles,  Ectasy,  Second  Sight,  Ac  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  his  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  North  Wilt- 
shire. 

THE  Iliads  of  HOMER,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language 
truly  translated,  with  a  Ck>mment  on  some  of  his  chief  Places- 
Done  according  to  the  Qreek  by  Qeobgf  Chapman,  with  Intro. 
ductioD  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper.  2  vols,  sq. 
fcap.  8vo.  Second  and  Rbviskd  Edition,  wUh  portrait  of 
Chapman^  and  fronUapitce,    12s  1866 

"  The  translation  of  Homer,  published  hj  Oeorge  Chapman,  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  the  English  language  can  boast" — Qod/mn. 

"With  Chapman,  Pope  had  ft«quently  consultations,  and  perhaps  never 
translated  any  passage  till  he  read  his  version."— i>r.  Jchnmm. 

"  He  covers  his  defects  with  a  daring,  fiery  spirit,  that  animates  his  transla- 
tion, which  is  something  like  what  one  might  ima^^ne  Homer  himself  to  have 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.'* — Pops. 

"  Chapman's  translation,  with  all  its  defects,  is  often  exceedingly  Homerle^ 
which  Pope  himself  seldom  obtained."— HoUom. 

"  Chapnian  writes  and  fSeels  as  a  Poet— as  Homer  misht  have  written  bad  he 
lived  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth."— ^ToMfidyt. 

"  I  have  Just  finished  Chapman's  Homer.  Did  you  ever  read  It?— it  has  the 
most  continuous  power  of  interesting  yon  all  along.  .  .  .  The  earnestness 
and  passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  thrae  poems  would  be  incredi- 
ble to  a  reader  of  mere  mcKiem  translaUon."— CAotIm  Lomb, 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  according  to  the  Greek  by 
Oeorqk  Chapman.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  hj  Rey. 
Richard  Hooper.  2  vols,  square  fcpi  8yo,  withfaerimut  of  Ike 
rare  original  frcnUtpieec    12b.  1857 

HOMER'S   Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ;  HislOD's  Works  and 

Days  ;  Mus^us's  Hero  and  Leander ;  Juvenal's  Fifth  Satire. 

Translated  by  Qeoroe  Cbafman.    Edited  by  Rey.  Richard 

Hooper.    Square  fcp.  8To,/rtmtiip»Me  a/%er  Pom.    6s.        1858 

**  The  editor  of  these  five  rare  volumes  has  done  sn  Incalculable  service  to 
English  Literature  bv  taking  Ctoorge  Chapmanis  folios  out  of  Uie  dust  of  time- 
honoured  libraries,  by  collating  them  with  lovinsr  care  and  patience,  and. 
through  the  agency  of  his  enterprising  publisher,  bnnging  Chapman  entire  and 
couipieto  within  the  reach  of  those  who  csn  best  appxedato  and  least  aflbsd  te 
pnrcnase  the  early  editions."— .^(AeiMNifM. 
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PuKTICAL  Works  of  Bobbbt  Socthwell,  Caoon  of  LoRtto,  now 

first  oompletelj  edited  bj  W.  B.  TurabuQ.     4s  1856 

"  Wm  piety  U  dmpla  and  tlneere— «  tpfrit  of  anafftetMl  cenflemaB  and  kindli- 
w&m  pemdes  his  poemn — and  he  is  eqnaUj  distiogiiiahed  1^  woffat  of  thoogbt 
and  sweetMss  of  ezfresMJoiL'— •5<i/vnlay  Rni€m. 

THE  Drsmstie  Works  of  Jomi  Wkbsteb.  Edited,  with  Notes,  ete^ 
bj  William  Haxlitt.    4  toIs.    £1.  1867 

Labok  pafeb,  4  Tols,  post  8to,  doik,    £1.  10s 

This  is  the  moat  eoraplaCe  aditioii,  oontalning  two  mora  playi  thsn  fa  Djoalf 
•dition. 

THE  Drsmstie  Works  of  JoHsr  Lilly  (the  Euj^aist).  Now  first 
eollected,  with  Life  snd  Notes  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  S  toU  . 
10s.  185S 


Lasob  paper,  2  Tols,  post  8to,  doik.    Ifis 


THE  Poetical  Works  of  Richard  Crashaw,  Author  of  "  Steps  tt 

the  Temple/'   "Sacred    Poems,  with  other  Delights  of    the 

Muses,"  and  "  Poemata,"  now  first  collected.    Edited  by  W.  R 

TUR5BULL.     5s.     1858 

"  Ha  seemn  to  have  resembled  Herbert  in  the  torn  of  mind,  hot  posseisad 

mora  fkncy  and  geniua." — Eixuk 

LA  MORT  d'ARTHUR  The  History  of  Kin^  Arthur  sad  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Compiled  by  Sir  THOMAa  Malort, 
Knight  Edited  from  tlie  Edition  of  1634,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.81A.  8  Tds^  sboond 
A2rD  REVISED  EDiTioir.     15s.  1806 

—  Large  paper,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  doik.    £1.  2i  6d 

ANECDOTES  and  Characters  of  Books  snd  Men.  Collected  from 
the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  and  other  eminent  Persons  of  his 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spenck  With  Notes,  Life^  etc.,  by 
S.  W.  SiN0£R.     The  second  edition,  ^lortfYut.     68.  1858 

Large  paper,  post  8vo,  doth,    7s  6d.  1858 

"  The  *  Anecdotea '  of  kind-hearted  Mr.  Spence,  the  Mend  of  Pope,  Is  one  of 
the  beat  books  of  ana  in  the  Eugliah  language."— ^VUia 

Dr.  COTTON  MATHER'S  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  being 
an  account  of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  executed  in 
New  England,  and  of  the  several  remarkable  cxiriositieB  therein 
occurring.  To  which  are  added  Dr.  Increase  Matuer*8  Fur^ 
thor  Accoimt  of  the  Tryals,  snd  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating  Men.  ReprinUiA 
from  tKt  rare  original  editiont  of  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface.     Portrait.    5s.  1862 

THE  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Sacxvillr,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  With  Introduction  and  Life 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rov.  R.  W.  Sacxville  West.  Fine  poHraii 
from  a  picture  at  Buckhuni,  nowfint  engraved,     4s.  1859 

REMAINS  of  the  Earlt  Popular  Poxtrt  op  England,  collected 
and  edited  by  W.  Carew  Haeutt.  4  vols,  yritk  many  eurioHg 
voodetU  facsimiles.  £1.  1864—4 

■  Large  paper,  4  vols,  nost  8vo,  doik.    £1.  10s 
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LUCASTA. — The  Foems  of  Richard  Lovelace,  now  first  edited, 
and  the  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carsw  Hazlitt,  vyith  4  jpiaUt,    58.  1864 


Larqe  paper.    Post  8yo,  doth,    7b  6d 


THE  Whole  of  the  Works  or  Roger  Ascham,  now  first  collected 
and  revised,  with  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles, 
formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford.     4  vols.     £1.  1866 

Large  paper,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth,    £1.  10s. 

A^cham  in  a  great  uaiue  in  our  national  literatare.  He  wan  one  of  the  first 
foonders  of  a  true  Eu^'liah  style  in  prose  coroiK>sitionf  and  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  oseftil  of  our  scholars.— £«(ro0pec(iM  Rtoiem, 


LONG  (Henry  Lawes)  On  the  March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhcn« 
to  the  Alps,     dvo,  map,    2s  6d 

LOWER'S  (Mark  Antony,  M.A,,  F.S,A,)  Ftitronymica  Britannica,  a 

Dictionary  of  Family  Names.     Royal  8vo,  500  poge»j  with  illua- 

trationSf  doth.    £1.  5b 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  studv  of  British  FamUy  Names,  extending  ovei 

more  than  twenty  years.     The   favourable   reception    which   the    Author's 

' '  English  Surnames"  obtained  in  the  sale  of  Three  Editions,  and  the  many 

hundreds  of  communications  to  which  that  work  gave  rise,  have  convinced 

him  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which  considerable  interest  la  felt    He  has 

therefore  been  induced  to  devote  a  lar^e  amount  of  attention  to  the  origin, 

meaning,  and  history  of  our  family  designations ;  a  snl^ect  which,  when  iuves- 

tigated  In  the  light  of  ancient  records  and  of  modem  philology,  proves  high^ 

illustrative  of  many  habits  and  unstoms  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  a  vei^ 

curious  branch  of  ArduBuIogy. — Pnfaot, 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Curiosities  of  Heraldiy,  with  Illustrations  from 
Old  English  Writers.  With  illuminated  Title-page,  and  num€r- 
0U8  engravings  from  designs  by  the  Author.     Svo,  doth,     14s 

"The  present  volume  is  truly  a  worthy  sequel  (to  the  'Surnamss*)  in  the 
same  curious  and  antiquarian  line,  blending  wiUi  remarkable  facts  and  intelli- 
grnce,  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  the  reader  is  almost  sur- 
)>rised  to  find  that  he  has  learned  so  much  while  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing 
mere  amusement  The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  scarcely  dream  of  its  ster- 
lingiralue ;  and  it  seems  as  it  m  uniwu  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly 
explain  it8  points  and  adorn  its  varitius  topics,  tlie  whole  design  were  int«n«l><l 
for  a  relaxation  ftom  study,  rather  than  an  ample  exposition  of  an  extraurdinai  \ 
and  universal  custom,  which  produced  the  most  important  effect  upon  tkV 
minds  and  habits  of  niankind.''--Literarj/  Qixxttt*. 

'*  Mr.  liowcr's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructive,  while  the  manner  of  \\t 
treatment  is  so  inviting  and  popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 
many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider  meagre  and  unnrofltablu, 
iiMsumes,  under  the  hands  of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  im- 
portance of  historical  truth."— ^tft^nontm. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Contributions  to  Literature,  Historical,  Antiqua- 
rian, and  Metrical.  Post  Svo,  woodcutSy  doth.  7s  6d 
Contents :  1.  Local  Nomenclature— 2.  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historical 
Essay— S.  The  Lord  Daore,  his  mournful  end,  a  Ballad— 4.  Historical  and  Ar 
chseological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  the  South  of  England,  vfith  numerous 
Ulustratio}u—6.  Winchelsea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battayle,  in 
Three  Pyttes— 6.  The  South  Downs,  a  Sketch,  Historical,  AnecdoticaJ,  and 
Descriptive— 7.  On  the  Tew  Trees  in  Churchyards— 8.  A  Lyttel  Geste  of  a 
Qreate  Eele,  a  pleasaunt  Ballad— 4.  A  Discourse  of  Qeneslogy- 10.  An  Anti- 
quarian Pilgrimage  in  Normandy,  with  woodonts— IL  Miscellanea,  &o.,Ao. 


\ 
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LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  in  Siusez,  originiJlj 
compiled  in  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  Eatablishment^  and  now 
first  translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Subsequent 
History  of  the  Abbey.     8yo,  toith  illuHrationSf  doth.    9b 
This  volume,  among  t>ther  matters  of  local  and  general  interest,  emlinuMW 
—New  Facts  relative  to  the  Norman  Invasion— The  Foundation  of  the  Monas- 
terr— The  Names  and  Rentals  of  the   Original  Townsmen  of  Battel— Me- 
moirs of  several  Abbots,  and  Notices  of  their  Disputes  with  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester,  respecting  JnrlBdictlon>— The  Abbey's  Possessions— A  Speech  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  then  Chancellor  of  England,  in  flavour  of  Abbot  waiter  ds 
Lucl— Several  Miracles — Anecdotes  of  the  Norman  Kings— and  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Abbey,  fjrom  1176  to  the  present  time  by  the  Translator. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  MemoriaU  of  the  Town  of  Seaford,  Sussex.  8to^ 
plaU$,    Ss6d 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Bodiam  (in  Sussex),  and  its  Loxds.  Sto,  engrtmh 
ings.     Is 

LOWER'S  (AL  A.)  Worthies  of  Sussex,  Biographical  Sketdies  of  the 
most  eminent  Natives  or  Inhabitants  of  the  County,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Incidental  Notices 
illustratiTe  of  Sussex  History.  Bojnl  4to,  many  engravingt, 
doth.    £1.  16s 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Sussex  Martyrs,  their  ExaminationB  and  Cmal 
Burnings  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Maiy,  comprising  the  interest- 
ing Personal  Narrative  of  Richard  Woodinan,  extracted  from 
"  Foxe's  Monuments."    With  Notes.    12mo,  tewed.    Is. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  The  Stranger  at  Rouen,  a  Quide  for  Englishmen. 
12mo,  plates.     Is 

LUKIS  (Rev.  W.  C.)  Account  of  Church  Bells,  with  some  Notices  of 
Wiltshire  Bells  and  Bell-Founders,  containing  a  copious  list  of 
Foimders,  a  comparative  Scale  of  Tenor  Bells  and  Inscriptions 
from  nearly  500  Parishes  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
8vo,  IS  plates,  doth.    Ss  6d  {original  price  6s) 

MADDEN  (Fred.  W.,  of  the  Medal  Booth,  BritiA  Mumim)  Handp 

Book  to  Roman  Coins.    Fcap.  8vo,  platee  ofroire  examplet,  doth. 

5s 

A  very  nseftd  and  trustworthy  guide  to  Roman  Ooina 

MANTELL  (Dr.  Gideon  A.)  Day's  Ramble  in  and  about  the  Andent 
Town  of  Lewes,  Sussex.    12mo,  engravings,  doth.    2b 

MARTIN  MAR-PRELATE  CONTROVERSY. 

AN  EPISTLE  to  the  Terrible  Priests  of  the  Convocation  House. 
By  Mabtin  Mab-Pbelats.  1588.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  Petherham.    Post  8to.    2s 

COOPER  {Bishop  of  Winchester)  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
Engls^d  against  Martin  Mskr-Prelate,  1589,  with  Introduction. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  216.    Ss  6d 

PAP  with  a  Hatchet,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-PKhite^  1689, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Post  Sva    2s 
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HAY  any  Worke  for  Cooper  t  Being  a  Reply  to  the  Admonitioii 
to  the  People  of  England.  By  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  1589,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.    Post  8to.    28  6d 

AN  ALMOND  for  a  Parrot,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Prelatdy 
1589,  with  Introduction.     Post  8yo.    2b  6d 

PLAINE  PERCJSVALL  the  Peace-Maker  of  England,  being  a  Reply 
to  Martin  Ma]>Prelate,  with  Introduction.    Post  8vo.    28 

MATON'S  (Dr.  W.  G.)  Natural  Histoiy  of  Wiltshire,  as  oomprehen- 
ded  within  Ten  Miles  round  Salisbury.  8vo.  Privately  prinUd, 
2s 

MAYNARD'S  (James)  Parish  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  its 
History  and  Antiquities.    Poet  8to,  engraving*,  doth,    2s  6d 

MENZIES  (Mrs.  Louisa  J.)  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons^ 

rehearsed  from  the  Early  Chronicles.     Fcap.  8to,  cloik,    88 
Contents :  1.  Esyllt  and  Sabrina— 2.  Lear  and  hia  three  Daufi^tert— 8.  Cy- 
oedda  and  MorKan — i.  The  Bruthen  Bell  and  Bran— 5.  Ellidure  the  Comjpas- 
aionate— 6.  Alban  of  Veralam— 7.  Vortigem— 8.   Cadwallon  and  the  Iinal 
Struggle  of  the  Britons. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO  considered  as  a  Philosophic  Poet»  with  trano- 
lations  by  John  Edward  Taylor.  Poet  8vo.  Second  xditiov. 
Clo^,    2s  6d  {original  price  5s) 

MILTON'S  Early  Reading,  and  the  oWtna  itamina  of  his  'Taradise 
Lost,"  together  with  Extracts  from  a  Poet  of  the  XVIth  Cen- 
tury (Joshua  Sylvester).  By  Charles  Dunster,  M,A,  12mo, 
eloA.    2s  6d  {original  price  5s) 

MILTON ;  a  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Biographers  and  Annota- 
tors.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.    Poet  8vo.    2s  6d 

MOORE  (Thomas)  Notes  from  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his 

Music  Publisher,  James  Power  {the  publication  of  which  wu 

suppretsed  in  London),  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Crofton 

Croker,  F.&A.     Post  8vo,  doth.     Ss  6d 

The  impreaslonR  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  these  Letters  of  Moore  in  Lord 

Lord  Rasaell's  edition  will  be  not  only  incomplete,  but  erroneous,  without  the 

information  to  be  derived  ft-om  thia  very  interesting  volume. 

MORLAND. — ^Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  Master  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  IL  By  J. 
0.  Halliwell.     8vo,  tewed.     Is 

MUNFORD  (Rev.  Geo.,  Vicar  of  Eatt  Winch,  Norfolk)  Analysis  of 

Domesday  Book  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.    8vo,  with  pedigree* 

and  arms,  doth.     10s  6d 

**  Many  extracts  have  been  made  at  varlons  times  for  the  illnstntion  of  local 

descriptions,  from  the  great  national  (hot  almost  unintelligible)  record  known 

as  Domesday  Book ;  but  Mr.  Munfora  has  done  more  in  the  case  of  his  own 

county,  for  he  supplies  a  complete  epitome  of  the  i>art  of  the  survey  relating 

to  Norfolk,  giving  not  only  the  topographical  and  statistical  facts,  but  also  a 

great  deal  Uiat  b  instructive  as  to  Uie  manners  and  condition  of  the  people, 

the  state  of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  the  mode  of  cullivanon 

and  land  tenure,  together  with  a  variety  of  points  of  interest  to  the  eedesiolo- 

gist  and  antiquary. ''--Burt  Post. 
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KARES*  (Archdeacon)  A  GloBsaiy,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Fhraseo, 

Customs,   Proverbs,  &&,   illustrating  the  Works  of    Engliiih 

Authors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.     A 

New  Edition,  with  coDsiderable  Additions,  both  of  Words  and 

Examples.     Bj  James  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas 

WaiQHT,  M,A.,  F.S.A,    2  thick  vols,  8vo,  doth.    £1.  Is 

The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  la  by  far  the  best  aud  moat  useful  work 
we  possess  for  explaining  and  iUuatrating  the  obsolete  language  and  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  18th  and  17th  Centuries,  and  it  is  quite  indispensable 
for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  additional 
words  and  examples  are  distinguished  fmm  those  in  the  original  text  by  a  ^ 
peflzed  to  each.  The  work  contains  between  Five  and  six  thocsavd  addi 
tional  examples,  the  result  of  original  rMearch,  not  merely  supplementaxy 
to  Nares,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 

NASH'S  (D.  W.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LitmtOure)  Taliesin, 
or,  the  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the  Re- 
mains of  the  earliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bardic  Mysteries.    8vo,  cloth,     14s 

NASH'S  (D.  W.)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modem  Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology.  8vo,  with  frontis- 
piece of  the  Egyptian  Caiendarifrom  the  ceiling  of  the  Ramaueumf 
at  TheUi,  doth,    12s 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  Elements  of  Naval  Architecture,  being 
a  Translation  of  the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's  *'  Traite  Elemen- 
taire  de  la  Construction  dee  Vaisseaux."  By  J.  N.  Strahok, 
Commander,  R.N.     8vo,  with  five  large  folding  fil<Uet,  doth.    53 


Lectures  on  Naval  Architecture,  being   the  Substance  of  i 

>ae  delivered  at  the  United  Service    Institution.      Bv  K.  i 


those  delivered  at  the  United  Service    Institution.     By  K. 
Qabdikeb  Fishboubnb,  Commander,  R.  N.    8vo,  pUUet,  doth, 
5s  6d 
Both  these  works  are  published  in  illustratfon  of  the  "  Wave  System." 

NETHERCLIFFS  (E.  G.)  Hand-Book  to  Autographs,  being  a  Ready 
Guide  to  the  Hand\vriting  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Women  of 
Every  Nation,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Literary  Men,  Autograph 
Collectors,  and  otheis*  Containing  700  Specimens,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Index  by  R.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum.  8vo,  doth 
extra,  gilt  edges.     lOs  6d  (original  price  Ids) 

The  Same.    Printed  only  on  one  side.    8vo,  doth  extra. 

£1.  Is 

The  speciniflns  contain  two  or  three  lines  each  besides  the  signature,  so  that 
to  the  historian  such  a  work  will  reoeoinend  itself  as  enabling  him  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  he  consults,  whilst  the  Judgment  of  the  antogrrtnh 
collector  may  be  similarly  assisted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  eeonomiMd  by 
a  Judicious  use  of  the  Manual.  To  the  bookworm,  whose  name  is  Legion,  wet 
would  merely  observe,  that  daily  experience  teaches  us  the  great  value  and 
interest  attached  to  books  containing  Mai^^inal  Notes  and  Memoranda,  when 
traced  to  be  firom  the  pens  of  eminent  persons. 

NEWTON  (William)  A  Display  of  Heraldry.  8vo,  many  hundred 
engravings  of  Shields,  illuatrcUing  the  Amu  of  English  Families, 
doth,     iu 
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NEWTON  (William)  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  being  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Hiertorical  Memoir  of  London,  Westminster  and 
Suuthwark  ;  accompanying  a  Pictorial  Map  of  the  City  and 
Suburbs,  as  they  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  before  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  ;  compiled  from  Authentic  Docu- 
ments. Folio,  wUh  the  coloured  map^  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3 
inches^  mounted  on  linen,  and  folded  into  the  volume,  UaUurhack, 
cloth  sides,  £1.  Is  {original  price  £1.  lis  6d) 

NORFOLK'S  (E.  E.)  Gleanings  in  Graveyards:  a  Collection  of 
Curious  Epitaphs.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,    38 

NUMISMATIC  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 

New  Series,  Edited  by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  John  Evans,  and  F. 

W.    Madden.      Nob.  1  to  24,  Published  Quarterly.      6a  per 

Number. 

This  is  the  only  repertory  of  Nuraismatfo  Intelligence  ever  publfshed  in 
England.  It  contHina  papers  on  coins  and  medals,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  by 
the  first  Numitimatifts  of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign. 

Odd  parts  may  be  had  to  complete  a  few  of  this  and  the  former  series  in 
20  vobi. 

OLD  BALLADS. — Catalogue  of  a  unique  CoUection  of  400  Ancient 
English  Broadside  Ballads,  printed  entirely  in  the  Vlaclt  letter, 
lately  on  sale  by  J.  Russell  SMira.  With  Notes  of  their  Tunes, 
and  Imprints.  Post  8vo,  a  handsome  volume,  printed  by  WhiU 
tkhgham^  in  the  old  style,  half  bound,     58 

A  Copy  on  thick  paper,  toithout  the  prices  to   each,  and  a 


different  title-page,  only  10  copies  so  printed.     10s  6d 

PARISH'S  (Sir  Woodbine,  many  years  Charge  d* Affairs  at  Buenos 
Ayres)  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
from  their  Discovery  and  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Political  Independence ;  with  some  Ac- 
count of  their  Present  State,  Appendix  of  Historical  Docu- 
ments, Natural  History,  &c.  Thick  8vo,  Second  Edition,  piUUes 
and  woodcuts,  also  a  valuable  map  by  Arrovfsmith,  doth.  lOs  6d 
(original  price  14s) 

**  Among  the  contribntinnn  to  the  geography  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
the  work  of  our  Vice-President,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  holds  a  very  important 
))lace.  Profe88ing  to  be  a  fiecond  edition  of  a  former  book,  it  is,  in  reality, 
almost  a  new  work,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  matter  it  contains  on  the 
geography,  statistics,  natural  history,  and  geology  of  this  portion  of  the  world." 
-^Prendent  of  the  Royal  Otoifraphioal  Society's  Address. 

PATERSON'S  (Jas.)  Histories  of  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton. 
Post  8vo,  vol  1.  Kylb,  in  two  parts,  cloth,    £1.  ii 

Vol  II,  Carbick,  post  8vo,  cloth.    12t 

Particularly  full  of  information  about  the  Family  History  of  the  district 

PEDLER  (E.  H.,  oj  Liskeard)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of  Corn- 
wall, with  some  Account  of  the  BiiSiope  of  Crediton.  8vo,  dotK 
8«  6d  (original  price  7s  6d) 
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PETTIQREW  (Thos.  Joe.)  On  SuperstitionB  connected  with  the 
History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Svo,  frontii- 
piece,  cloth,    48  {original  price  8b) 

PETTIGREW  (Thos.  Job.)  Inquiries  into  the  Particulan  connected 
with  Death  of  Amy^Robsart  (Lady  Dudley),  at  Cumnor  Place^ 
Berks,  Sept.  8,  1560 ;  being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
charged  against  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Anthony  Forster,  and 
others.    8vo,  28 

PILGRIMAGES  to  St  Mary  of  Walsingham  and  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  By  Desidebius  Erasmus.  Newly  Translated. 
With  the  Colloquy  of  Rash  Vows,  by  the  same  Author,  and  his 
Characters  of  ArcSbbishop  Warham  and  Dean  Colet,  with  Notes 
by  J.  GonoH  NiCHOiA.  Post  8yo,  engravings,  clotK  Ss  6d  {ori- 
ginal price  6s) 

PIOZZI,  Love  Letters  of  Mrs.   Piozri  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 

friend  of  Dr.  Johnson),  written  when  she  was  eighty,  to  the 

handsome  actor,  William  Augustus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seven. 

8vo,  tewed.    2s 

•* written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (In  the  morning)  by  an  octo- 

gnai7  pen ;  a  henrt  (as  Mrs.  Lee  Hays)  twenty-six  veaia  old,  and  as  U.  L.  P. 
9lB  it  to  be,  all  your  wn.^—Letter  K,  8rd  Feb..  1880. 

•*  This  is  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  collections  of  love  epistles  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well-known  Uteraxy  reputation  of  the  lady — the 
Mis.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Barney  celeority— considerably  enhances 
their  interest  The  letters  themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise :  nor  shall 
we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  bespeak  the  drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the 
folly  of  love ;  in  either  case  they  i)reHent  human  nature  to  us  uuderanew  aspect, 
and  fturnish  one  of  those  riddles  which  nothing  yet  dreamt  of  in  oar  philosophy 
can  satisfactorily  solve."— Polytechnic  Review. 

POPK — Facts  and  Conjectures  on  the  Descent  and  Fanxily  Con- 
nections of  Pope,  the  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Uuntsb.  Post 
8va    2s 

POPE. — ^Additional  Facts    concerning  the  Maternal  Ancestry  of 
Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunter.    Bt  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A. 
PostSvo.    28 

POPULAR  Treatises  on  Science,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright^  M.A.    8vo,  cloth.     3s 
CoNTuiTs :— An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
now  flrst  published  fh>m  a  MS.  in  the  British  Muai^nm,  with  a  translation; 
Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Pbillippe  de  Thaun,  now  first  printed,  with  a  trans- 
lation (extremely  valuable  to  Fhilologists,  as  being  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Anglo-Norman  remaining,  and  explanatory  of  all  tine  8>-mbolioaI  signs  in  early 
sculpture  and  painting) ;  the  Bestiary  of  Phillippe  de  Thaun.  with  a  translation  ; 
Fragments  on  Poi^ular  Science  fWim  the  Early  English  Metrical  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (the  earliest  piece  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Lauguage)L 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British 
Coins,  intended  to  supply  materials  for  the  Early  History  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  dlossary  of  Archaic  Celtic  Words,  and  an 
Atlas  of  Coins.     8vo,  many  engravings,  cloth.    10s  6d 

POSTE  (Beale)  Vindication  of  the  *'  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish 
and  British  Coins.'*    8vo,  platee,  and  aOa,  doth.    1  s 
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POSTE  (Rev.  Beale,  M.A.)  Britannic  Researches ;  or,  New  Facts 
and  Rectifications  of  Ancient  British  liistoiy.  8to  (pp.  448), 
with  engravingi,  doth.     15s 

"The  author  of  this  volume  may  Justly  claim  credit  for  eoneiderable  leamiuR, 
Bteat  indufltry,  and,  above  aU.  strong  faith  in  the  interest  and  importance  of 
hie  subject  .  .  .  On  various  points  he  haa  given  ua  additional  information, 
and  afforded  us  new  viewsi  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  him.  The  body 
of  the  boolc  is  followed  by  a  very  complete  index,  so  aa  to  render  reference  to 
any  part  of  it  easy  :  this  was  the  more  neresaary,  on  account  of  tiie  multi&rioua- 
neas  of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of  peraons  mentioned,  and  the  many 
worlcs  quoted. ''--J  M«naeum,  Oct.  8, 1863. 

"  The  Rev.  Beale  Poste  has  long  been  known  to  antiquaries  aa  one  of  the  best 
read  of  all  those  who  have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  country.  He 
Is  a  practical  man,  has  investigated  for  himself  monuments  and  manuacrlpts, 
and  we  have  in  the  above-named  volume  the  fniitsof  many  years'  patient  study. 
The  ot^ects  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  are— 1.  The  political 
position  of  the  principal  Bntish  powers  btfon  the  Roman  conquest— under  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  struggling  unauccessftilly  against  the  Anglo  Saxon  race ; 
S.  The  Geography  of  Ancient  Britain ;  8.  An  investigation  of  the  Ancient 
British  Historians,  Oildas  and  Nenniua,  and  the  more  obscure  British  chroni- 
clers ;  4.  The  ancient  stone  monuments  of  the  Celtic  period;  and.  laatlv.  some 
curious  and  interesting  notices  of  the  early  British  Church.  Mr.  Poste  haa  not 
touched  on  subjects  which  have  received  much  attention  from  othera,  save  in 
cases  where  he  had  something  new  to  ofTer,  and  the  volume  must  be  regarded 
therefore,  as  an  entirely  new  collection  of  discoveriea  and  deductions  tending 
to  throw  light  on  the  darkest,  as  well  as  Um  earliest,  portion  of  our  national 
hiBtoTy/'—AtUu, 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Britannia  Antiquft,  or  Ancient  Britain  brought 
within  the  Limits  of  Authentic  fiUstory.     Sto,  pp.  886,  map, 

cloth.    14s 

A  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  ANOLIA  CHRISTIANA  SOCIETY. 

QIRALDUS  Combrensis,  De  Instructione  Principum,  with  a  Preface^ 

Chronological  Abstract  and  Marginal  Notes  (in  English),  by  the 

Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer.    Svo,  boardt.    5s  1846 

Now  first  printed  ftt>m  the  Hanuaoript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  particularly 

llltistrating  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.    Among  our  earlier  chroniclers,  there  la  not 

a  more  lively  writer  than  Ginudus  de  Barn. 

CHRONICON  Monasterii  de  Bello,  with  a  Preface,  Chronological 

Abstract,  and  Marginal  Notes    (in    English),  by  the  Editor. 

Svo,  boards.     5s  1846 

A  very  curious  History  ol  Battle  Abbey,  In  Sussex,  by  one  of  the  Monks. 

Printed  flrom  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Libraiy. 

LIBER  ELIENSIS,  ad  fidem  Codicum  Variorum.  Vol  1  (all 
printed),  with  Engliah  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rer.  D. 
Stewart,  of  the  College,  Ely.     Svo,  boards.     5s  1848 

An  important  chronicle  nf  the  early  transactions  connected  with  the  Monas- 
tery of  Ely,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Richard  the  Monk,  between 
1108  and  1181. 

The  above  three  volumes  are  all  the  Society  printed.  They  are  well  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  tlie  same  shelf  with  the  Camden,  Caxton,  Surteea,  and  Chat- 
ham Societiea'  publicationa.  From  the  limited  number  of  members  of  the 
Society,  the  books  are  little  known.  J.  R.  Smith  having  become  the  pxo- 
piiator  of  the  few  remaining  copies,  reeommenda  an  rnrly  puchaaei 
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NATHAN  HOGG'S  Letters  and  Poems  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect. 

The  fijih    Edition,    with   fidditioni.      Post    Svo.      Coloured 

wrapper.  Is. 
"These  letters,  which  have  achieved  considentble  popularity,  evince  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  of  the  county  and  its  idioms  and 
phrases,  while  the  continuous  flow  of  wit  and  humour  throu^out  cannot  fail 
to  operate  forcibly  upon  the  risible  flicultles  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  story 
Nathan  hat  excelled  nimself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have  not  seen  his  last 
effort  in  this  branch  of  local  English  literature.  The  superstitions  of  Jan 
Vaggis  and  Jan  Plant  are  most  graphically  and  amusingly  portrayed,  and  tlie 
various  incidents  whereby  the  influence  of  the  '  Evil  Eye '  is  souglit  to  be 
counteracted,  are  at  once  ludicrous  and  irresistible."— P^ynCuutA  MaiL 

NATHAN  HOGG'S  New  Series  of  Poems  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  including  the  Witch  Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the 
Kenton  Ghost.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  his  Highness  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Post  Svo,  4th  edition  enlarged,  coloured 
wrapper.     Is 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  in  the  County  of  Dur- 

ham.    Post  Svo,  cloth.  28  6d  {original  price,  68) 

**  Contains  about  two  thousand  words    .    .    .    It  is  believed  the  flnt  and 

only  collection  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  this  district^  and  we  hail  it 

therefore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  language  and  literature 

.    .    .    the  author  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  an  extensive  personal  ao- 

qnatntance  with  the  common  language."— i>arZ{n(7<(m  Tima. 

POEMS  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
BARNES,  of  Came  Rectory,  Dorchester.  First  Collection,  Fcp. 
Svo,  Fourth  Edition,  doth.    5s. 

Second  Collection.    Fcap.  Svo.    Second  Edition,  c/o^^    5a. 

-  Third  Collection.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.     4s  6d. 


"The  author  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  is  deliRhtful  to  catch  the  pure  breath 
of  song  in  verses  which  assert  themselves  only  as  the  modest  vehicle  of  rare 
wonls  and  tiaxon  inflections.  Wo  have  no  intention  of  setting  up  the  Dorsi;t 
patois  against  the  more  extended  provincialism  of  Scotland,  still  less  of  com- 
paring the  Dontctshire  poet  with  the  Scotch ;  yet  we  feel  sure  that  these  poems 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Bums,  that  many  of  them  are  not  unwortJiy 
of  him,  and  that  (at  any  rate)  his  best  productions  cAnot  exyreaa  a  more  cordial 
synipatliy  with  external  nature,  or  a  more  loving  interest  m  human  Joys  and 
sorrows." — Literary  Gazette. 

GRAMMAR  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  By  the  Bev.  W. 
Barnes.    Svo.    2s  6d. 

DIALECT  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummas  and 
Meary,  revised  and  Corrected  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  enlarged 
Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  chiefly  used  by  the  Rural  Popu- 
lation of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  South  Lancashire.  By 
Samuel  Bamfobd.    12mo,  second  edition,  doth,    8s  6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs.  By  A.  B. 
Evans,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Bosworth  OramtnarSchooL 
12mo,  doth.    Ss. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.  By 
W.  DuBRANT  CoOFBR,  F.S^A.  Post  8vo,  sccond  edition,  enlarged, 
doth.    8s  6d. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  CAXTON  SOCIETY. 

OF  OHBONICLES  AlH)  OTHKB  WBITINOB  ILLUSTaATIVS  Of  THB  HI8T0BY 
AND  HIB0ELLA2IE0US  LITERATDRB  OF  THE  lODDLB  AGES. 

Umfofrntiy  printed  in  Svo.  vfith  English  Prefaces  and  Notes.     Of 

several  of   the    Volumes   only   100    copies  have  been 

printed,  and  only  three  sets  can  be  completed. 

CHRONICON  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Now  first  printed  fram  tli» 
Cotton  MS.    By  C.  Hook.    58  6d 

QADiAR  (Qeofirey)  Anglo-Norman  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo 

Saxon  Kings.    Printed  for  the  first  time  entire,  with  AppencUz, 

containing  the  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  the  Legend  of  £r> 

nulph,  and  Life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.     Edited  by  T.  Wbioht, 

Esq.,  F.S.A.    Pp.  284  {only  to  be  had  in  a  set) 

The  only  complete  edition ;  that  in  the  Monomenta  Hittorica  Britanniea, 
printed  by  the  Record  Commission,  is  incomplete. 

LA  REVOLTE  du  Comte  de  Wabwick  centre  le  Roi  Edouard  IV., 
now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  at  Ghent,  to  which  is  added  a 
French  letter,  coDceming  Lady  Jane  Qrey  and  Queen  Mary, 
from  a  MS.  at  Bruges.     Edited  by  Dr.  Qiles.    Ss  6d 

WALTERI  Abbatis  Dervensis  Epistolss,  now  first  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  By  C.  Meseiteb. 
4s  6d 

BENEDICTI  Abbatis  Petriburgensis  de  Vita  et  Miraculis  St.  Tho- 
mae  Cantaur,  now  first  printed  from  MS.  at  Paris  and  Lam- 
beth.   By  Dr.  Giles.    lOs. 

GALFRIDI  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Chronioon  Angeliae  temp.  Ed- 
ward U.  et  III.,  now  first  printed.    By  Dr.  Giles.    10s 

£PISTOLi£  Herberti  de  Losinga,  primi  Episcopi  NorwicensiB,  et 
Oberti  de  Clara,  et  Elmeri  ^oris  Cantuariensis,  now  first 
printed.    By  CoL  Anstrutheb.     Ss 

ANECDOTA  Bedae  Lanfranci,  et  aliorum  (inedited  Tracts,  Letters, 
Poems,  &C.,  Bede,  Lanfranc,  Tatwin,  etc)    By  Dr.  Giles.     lOs 

RADULPHI  Nigri  Chronica  Duo,  now  first  printed  from  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,    By  Lieut.  Col.  Aitstbutheb.    8s 

MEMORIAL  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  Founder  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford.  By  Dr.  Peteb  Hetltn.  Now  first  edited  from 
the  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  Bloxam,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  same 
College.     5s  6d 

ROBERT  GROSSETETE  (Bishop  of  Lincohi) "  Chasteau  d' Amour," 
to  which  is  added, ''  La  Vie  de  Samte  Marie  Egyptienne,"  and 
an  English  Version  (of  the  13th  Century)  of  the  "Chasteau 
d' Amour,"  now  first  edited.    By  M.  Cooke.    6b  6d 

QALFREDI  Monumentis  Historia  Britonum,  nunc  primum  in 
Anglianovem  codd.  MSS.  oollatis.    Editit  J.  A.  Giles.    10s 
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BAINE  (Key.  John,  Vicar  of  Blyth)  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  of  Blyth,  in  the  Counties  of  Nottingham  and  York, 
oompiLBing  Accounts  of  the  Monastery,  Hospitals,  Chapels,  and 
Ancient  Tournament  Field,  of  the  Parish  of  the  Castle  and 
Manor  of  Tickill,  and  of  the  Family  Possessions  of  De  Buili, 
the  First  and  Norman  Lord  thereof,  together  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  liuger  Mowbray,  Philip  of  Olcotes,  Bishop  Sander- 
son, John  Cromwell,  and  others,  with  Appendix  of  Documents, 
&a    4to  pUUea  and  pedigrees,  cloth.    15s  {origincU  price,  £1.  6b) 

—  Larqe  Paper,  royal  4  to.    £1.  Ss 
These  copies  have  an  additional  view  of  the  Remains  of  Scrooby  Palace,  not 

issued  with  the  early  copies. 

RECORDE.— The  Connection  of  Wales  with  the  Early  Science  of 
England,  illustrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Rocorde,  the 
first  Writer  on  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  &c.,  in  the 
English  Language.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell.    8vo,  eetoed.    Is 

REDFERN'S  (Francis,  of  Uttoxeter),  the  History  of  Uttoxeter,  in 
Stafifordshire,  with  Notices  of  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood. 
Post  8vo,  many  engravings,  eloih,  7s  6d 

THE  RELIQUARY;  a  Depjository  for  Precious  Relics,  Legendary, 
BiograpUcal,  and  Historical,  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs, 
and  Ptursuits  of  our  Forefathers.  Edited  by  Llewelltn  Jewitt, 
F.S.A>  Svo,  Nos.  1  to  26,  illustrated  with  engravings,  publi^d 
quarterly.    2s  6d  per  No. 

RELIQULE  ANTIQUiE;  Scraps  from  Ancient  Manuscrips,  illus- 
traing  chiefly  Eariy  Euglldh  Literature  and   the  EngUuh  Lan- 
guage.    Edited  by  Wright  and  HalliwelL    Svo,  Vol  XL,  in  Nos. 
12s 
Many  8nb8cri1>era  want  the  second  volume.    A  number  of  odd  parts  of  both 

vols  to  complete  copies. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (New  Series)  consisting  of  Criticisms 

upon,  Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from,  curious,  useful,  valuable, 

and  scarce  Old  Books.     Svo,  Vols  I.  and  IL,  all  printed,  cloth, 

10s  6d  {original  price,  £1.  Is).     1S63  -  64 
Those  two  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  the  old  series  of  the  Retroipee- 
fiof,  in  10  vols ;  the  articles  are  of  the  same  length  and  character. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  Joshua)  Notes  and  Observations  on  Pictures 
chiefly  of  the  Venetian  School,  being  Extracts  from  his  Italian 
Sketch  Books ;  also  the  Rev.  W.  Mason's  Observations  on  Sir 
Joshua's  Method  of  Colouring,  with  some  unpublished  Letters, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  and  others  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  Transcript  of  Sir  Joshua's  Account  Book,  showing  the 
Paintings  he  executed,  and  the  Prices  he  was  paid  for  them. 
Edited  by  William  Cotton,  Esq.  Svo,  doth.  6s 
*'The  scraps  of  the  Critical  Journal,  kept  by  Reynolds  at  Borne,  Florence, 

and  Venice,  will  be  esteemed  by  high-class  virtuoti." — Leader. 

RIMBAULT   (E.  F.,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.,  &c.)— A  Little  Book  of  SoDgs 
and  Ballads,   gathered  from  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and 
Printed.   Elegantly  printed  in  post  Svo.,  pp.  240,  hf.  morocco.   6s> 
"  Dr.   Bimbanlt  has  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  words  of  the  songs 
which  used  to  delight  the  mstics  of  former  times."— .^^Jos. 
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BALVERTE'S  (Eusebius)  History  of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nations, 
and  Places,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Progress  of  dvilixa- 
tion.     Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Mordaqne,  M.A.,  Ozon. 

2  vols,  870,  cloth,    £1,  4s 

*'  Notre  nom  propre  c'est  nom-memet.*' 
"  Nomina  si  nescls  perllt  cognitio  rerum." 

**  FnU  of  learning,  weU  written,  and  well  translated."— Dai(y  Newi, 

"These  two  volumes  are  filled  with  a  minute  and  philosophical  enaulrr  into 
the  origin  of  names  of  all  sorts  among  all  nations,  and  show  profound  scholar- 
ship and  patient  skill  in  wide  and  elaborate  research.  Much  of  the  woric  is, 
necessarilv,  too  profound  for  general  readers— particularly  the  appendices  to 
the  second  yolnme— but  the  Isjger  part  of  the  enquiry  is  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing that  any  ordinary  reader  will  Amy  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  resesiohs&''— 
Birmingham  Jourruu, 

SANDYS'  (W.,  Z'.^^.)— Chriatmastide,it8  History,  Festivitiee,  and 
Carols  {wUh  their  mtuic).  In  a  handsome  voL  Svo,  illttttrcUed 
with  20  engravings  after  the  de$ignt  of  F.  Stephanoff,  extra  doth^ 
gilt  edges.    5b  {origincU  price  lis) 

"  Its  title  vouches  that  Chrinuutide  is  germane  to  the  time.  Mr.  Sandys  hsa 
brought  together,  in  an  octavo  of  some  800  pages,  a  great  deal  of  often  interest- 
ing information  beyoud  the  stale  gossip  about  "Christmas  in  the  olden  time,** 
«)nd  the  threadbare  make-believes  of  Jollity  and  geniality  which  ftumlsh  forth 
uost  books  on  the  suttject.  His  carou,  too,  which  include  some  in  old  French 
and  Provencal,  are  selected  from  numerous  sources,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
less  known  and  more  worth  knowing.  His  materiids  are  presented  with  good 
feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme.  On  the  whole  the  volume  deseires,  and 
should  anticipate,  a  welcome." — SpeeUUor. 

SANDYS  (W.)  and  a  A.  PORSTER— History  of  the  Violin  and 
other  Instruments  played  on  with  a  Bow,  from  the  Elarliest 
Times  to  the  Present,  also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  MiJcers, 
English  and  Foreign.  Thick  8to,  pp.  408,  with  many  engromngs, 
cloth,    lis 

8ANDTS  (Charles,  of  Canterhuri/)  Consuetudes  EancisB.  A  History 
of  Gavelkind,  and  other  remarkable  Customs,  in  the  Counts  of 
Kent.  Svo,  illtutrated  with  factimiles,  a  very  handsome  volum/ef 
doth.    15s. 

SANDYS  (Charles)  Critical  Dissertation  on  Professor  Willis's  "Archi- 
tectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral"     8yo.    2b  6d 

"  Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  spirit ;  the  highest  compliment  is 
paid  to  Professor  Willis  wliere  it  is  due.  But  the  author  nas  made  out  a  dear 
case,  in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that  have  led  the 
learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of  serious  errors  thoof^out  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  containing  a  ^«st 
deal  of  extra  information  of  a  very  curious  ldDA."^Art- Union. 

SAULL  (W.  D.)  On  the  Connection  between  Astronomical  and 
Qeological  Phenomena,  addressed  to  the  G^logists  of  Europe 
and  Ainerica.    8vo,  diagrams,  tewed,    2fl 

SCRASE  FAMILY.— -Qenealogical  Memoir  of  the  Family  of  Sorue^ 
of  Sussex.    By  M.  A.  LowxB.    8to.    Is  6d 
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SHAKESPE3IANA. 

A  LZFB  OF  SHa£KF£JLSE.  -n-ht^^  =a=v  fartacuLum  n^ 
■yectiag  ^tm  Fsus  izrd  iii  Fic£^.  &:Tcr  qk: .re  ^ ucUilked.  Bj 
J.  *j.  hIiitvilw  FR^, CQ&  5t:. Crtutmifti  vi£i 75 emgraringt 
9m  mod.  aoitf  -^  cniet  jr  ^  anr  i3i:.'«:ti  /h>K  dnnra^  ^ 
Amu^  &.-CL     I5iL  IS4S 

T^j  vvtx  *t-a'a."it  T7-¥vai  rf  Srrn-  ixcaBorSi  mperci:  SSaVopeune  umI 

Wf^tan  a:r«  ^iff<i.  ^c  :j£«  Ins  zzstt^  c^:IjA:aed.  ssti  zlw:^  aev  b^t  a  tlxrvvn  (« 
k:;*  persLca:  iiaccrr.  tr  ;«?ers  fxlii^csuc  liiat  m  kC3£  Hah.  Sk'ttt,  4c    Of 

It  3ft  tite  :ii:7  L^-e  :^  s&xkf^pvK*  ^?  be  bc«^kt  K^mselT  free  his  varta. 
XEW  ILLCSTaATIOXS  cf  the  life,  ScQdi<^  umI  WritingB  of 
Sfaakeipar«L     Bt  tfaa»  Brr.  JoszFB  HuTZZB.   S  tcIj^  Sto^  c/o<JL 
7*  *i  WK.*i/  f  k.r  j^.  1»  .  1S45 


S.-;  ;  :^=:-=iirT  tc  iZ  ««i^iK=s  rf  tbe  wcrks  rf  tt*  Poet 


E»  ;r.:«:  3A..  Uii  ?ira  S»  4,  aal  S  sc^c^be;.  (rux  St.,  maj  be  had  to 

SHAELESPEARETS  Venffcirlon,  aod  Hs  Ap^^rvnt  Imcul&ritiea 

Explained  bv  ETV^rlea  £r:in  Earij  and  Late  Fng^tA  Writen. 

Bj  W.  Su>yrr  Vtis^Tt,  Ediied  by  Wm.  Xaxsom  Letr»oic. 

FooiUeap  >to,  ri':<iL     €«.  1554 

"Tbe  nLixT  of  SLik««;.«ar«  w::i:i  di>  veil  to  icmke  himself  Mq^nted  vtth 

this  tx^Utct  Lttl*  t^>:k  ireTi::i»  »  ezt^risi  cpc-n  the  stuiij  cf  the  poet."-« 

Mr.  Sin.^<r,  i»  U<  Ii^fjci  t:  hit  JTfv  f  i:^<m  (y  5ubnitfarc 

A  CRITICAL  Examination  of  the  Text  of  ShAke«p«tfe ;  tc>gether 

with  yvt«»  on  his  Pbys  azid  Poems,  by  the  late  W.  Sipnet 

Waixeb.   Ediuxl  by  W.  Xaiuon  Lettsom.    3  to!^  foolscap  Svo^ 

dotk.     15e.  1560 

"Very  often  w*  fcd  carselTes  differiE^  fws  Xr.  Walker  en  mdiccs  and 

Interpretati >cs.  l-ut  w*  arlJjci  diier  frvm  him  vithont  iv*|*ct  for  his  schi  lar- 

ahip  and  ca:re.    H:s  axe  set  the  vili  gTiessetf  at  troth  which  neither  ianIa  nor 

men  hare  fft<:nutch  to  ecd:uv,  b'::t  the  ST^V^eftiocs  of  a  tn:n<d  intt:I!i<zeni-e  and 

a  chastvned  taste.    Fntrir^  edit^^n  and  commentators  will  be  bound  lu  cviisult 

these  Tolum's,  and  consider  their  rj^pntiona.**— JitA^noram. 

**  A  valuable  a>idition  to  cnr  Phil  Apical  Literature,  the  most  ralvuible  {tart 
bein^   the    ren.arkfl   on   contemporary   literature,   the  mass  of  learning  by 
whicn  the  exact  meaning  and  condition  of  a  word  is  sought  to  be  esialiLj&hcd. 
— Literary  ii<i2t:t^. 

"  Mr.  Walker's  Works  undoubtedly  form  altogether  the  most  valuable  b>Mly  of 
rerbal  criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  fh>m  an  individual  "—Jkfr.  Dyx's  rre/aci 
to  ra.  I.  tjhis:^kaki,-jiart,  1S04. 

KARIilS*  (Archd.)  Gl'^sary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrs9e^Ciistum% 

Proverbs,  etc.,  illustrating  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  jxir- 

ticularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.    A  new  edition, 

with  Considerable  Additions  both  of  Wonls  and  Examples.    Vj 

James  0.  HalUwell,  F.RS.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A,  F.S.A. 

2  thick  vols,  Svo,  cioth.     £1.  Is.  iMw 

The  Gl'kssary  of  Arch<ieac*>n  Nares  is  by  far  the  best  an«1  most  useful  Work  we 

possess  fur  explain iiii;  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  kui^niage.  and  the  customs 

and  manners  of  the  2$ixtei>nth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  it  is  qvd%&  iade- 

spcDsable  for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethau  period.    The 

additional  wonls  and  examples  are  distinguished  trom  those  of  the  original 

text  by  a  t  prvfixe<l  to  eaih.    Tbe  work  contains  between /Ire  ami  nx  Vioumnd 

additional  examples,  the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely-  supplMuentaiy 

o  Nares,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 
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A  LETTER  to  Dr.  Fanner  (in  reply  to  Riteon),  relative  to  hia 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  publiuied  in  1780.  By  Edmund 
Malomb.    8vo,  sewed,    1b  1792 

COMPARATIVE  Review  of  the  OpinionB  of  James  Boaden  in  1795 
and  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.     8vo,  28     1796 

ESSAY  on  the  Qenius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Characters  of  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by  H. 
M.  Graves.   Post  8vo,  doth,    2a  6d  {original  price  6^  6d)    1826 

HISTORICAL  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare^ 
in  the  Chancel  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  Church,  by  Abb.Wivell. 
8vo,  2  plates.    Is  6d  1827 

VORTIGERN,  an  Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  April 

2, 1796,  as  a  supposed  newly  discovered  Drama  of  8hakesi>eare, 

by  William  Henbt  Ireland.    New  Edition,  with  an  original 

Preface.     8vo,  facsimile.    Is  6d  {original  price  3s  6d)        1832 
The  Preface  is  both  inVtreating  and  curiona,  from  the  additional  information 
it  gives  reapectiiig  the  Shakespeare  Forgeries,  containing  also  the  substance  of 
the  author's  *'  Confessions.'* 

SHAK£SPE ARE's  Will,  copied  from  the  Original  in  the  Prerogative 
Court,  preserving  the  Interlineations  and  Facsimiles  of  the  three 
Autographs  of  the  Poet,  with  a  few  Preliminary  Observations, 
by  J.  0.  Halliwell.    4to.    Is  1838 

TRADITIONART  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare,  collected  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1693.    8vo,  tetoed    Is  1838 

OBSERVATIONS  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Ortho- 
graphy  of  his  Name,  by  Sir  Fred.  Madden.  8vo,  seiced.  Is    1 838 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Autobiographical  Poems,  being  his  Sonnets 
clearly  developed,  with  his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works,  by  C.  A.  Brown.    Post  8vo,  doth,    4s  6d  1838 

SHAEESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Ej£rly  Editions  of  Shakes- 
peare's Plays,  and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications 
illustrative  of  his  works.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell.    8vo,  doth,    8a 

1841 
**  Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on  any  inquiries  connected 
with  Shakespeare,  or  who  may  have  a  fimcy  for  Shakesperian  Bibliography.*'— 
Spectator. 

REASONS  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare^s  Works,  by  J.  Patnb 
Collier.    8vo.    Is  1842 

ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known  Manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
comprising  some  important  variations  and  corrections  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obtained  from  a  Playhouse  Copy 
of  that  Play  recently  discovered.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell.  8vo. 
Is  1848 

•  WHO  was  'Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage  ?"  An 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  AJ).  1644.  By  B. 
F.  RiMBAULT,  I1L.D.    8va    It  184d 
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CRITICISM  applied  to  ShakoBpeare.    By  C.  Badham.    Poat  Byo.   Is 

lSi6 

CROKER  (Crofton). — ^Remarks  on  an  Article  inserted  in  the  Pa^pera 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society.    Small  8yo,  aewed,  la.  1849 

THE  Tempest  as  a  Lyrical  Drama.     By  MoRaia  Babnktt.   8vo.    Is 

1850 

A  FEW  Remarks  on  the  Emendation,  "  Who  Smothers  her  with 
Painting,"  in  the  Play  of  Cymbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  by 
J.  0.  Halliwell,  &C.    8vo.    la  1852 

CURIOSITIES  of  Modem  Shakespeare  Critidam.  By  J.  O.  Halu- 
WELL.  8vo,  wUh  tKe  first  facsimile  of  the  DuLvrick  LeUer,  sewed. 
Is  1853 

A  FEW  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  with  Occasional  Remarks  on  tha 

Emendations  of  the  Manuscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  copy 

of  the  folio,  1632,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dice.    8vo,  cloth. 

5b  1858 

"  Mr.  Dyce's  Not«B  are  peculiarly  delightfal,  ftt>m  the  stores  of  iUastration 

with  which  his  extensive  reading,  not  only  aniung  onr  writers,  but  among  those 

of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  Italian  poets,  has  enabled  him  to  enrich 

them.    All  that  he  has  recorded  is  valuable.    We  read  this  little  Tolome  with 

pleasure,  and  closed  it  with  regret" — LiUrary  GcuetU. 

A  FEW  Words  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  "  Few  Notes  on 
,  Shakespeare/' by  the  Rev.  JosEFK  Hunter.    8vo.    Is       1858 

THE  Grimaldi  Shakespeare. — Notes  and  Emendations  on  the  Plays 

of  Shakespeare,  from  a  recently  discovered  annotated  copy  by 

the  late  Joe  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  Comedian.    8vo,  woodcuts.     Is 

1858 
A  humourous  squib  on  Collier's  Shakespeare  Emendations. 

THE  Moor  of  Venice,  Cinthio*s  Tale,  and  Shakespeare's  Tragedy. 
By  John  Edward  -Tatlor.    Post  8vo.    Is  1856 

CURSORY  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  and  on  his 
''Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitfoed. 
8vo,  sewed,    2s  6d  1856 

BACON  and  Shakesx>eare,  an  Inquiry  touching  Players,  Playhooae^ 
and  Play-writers,  in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended an  Abstract  of  a  Manuscript  Autobiography  of  Tobie 
Matthews,  by  W.  H.  Smith.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth.    2s  6d    1857 
"  Lord  Palinemton  was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and  English 
Classics  :  but  he  entertained  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes  touching 
the  greatest  of  them  that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of  his  intelleotoal  calibre. 
He  maintained  that  the  Plays  of  Shakufiiteare  were  really  written  by  Bacon, 
who  passed  them  off  under  the  name  of  an  actor,  fur  fear  of  oompromising  his 
professional  prooi^ects  and  philosophic  gravity.    Only  last  year,  when  this  sub- 
ject was  discus!!^  at  Broadlands,  Ix^rd  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and 
speedily  returned  with  a  small  volume  of  dramatic  criticisms  (Mr.  Smith's  bonk) 
In  which  the  same  theory  was  8np{K)rted  by  sup|)ose<l  analogies  of  thought  and 
ex|)res8ion.     *  There,'  said  he,  *read  that^  and  you  will  coiue  over  U>  luy 
opmiuu.'  "^Frase/'t  Maa    Nos.  1866w 
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HAMLET. — ^An  Attempt  to  Ascertain  whether  the  Queen  were  an 

Accessory  before  the  Fact»  in  the  Murder  of  her  I^rst  Husband. 

870,  ttvoed,    2s  1856 

**Thi8  pamphlet  well  deserves  the  peraaal  of  eTery  student  of  Hamlet"— 

UTotef  ana  Quiri««. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Stoiy-Teller,  Introductory  Leayes,  or  Outline 
Sketches,  with  Choice  Extracts  in  the  Words  of  the  Poet  him- 
self, with  an  Analysis  of  the  Characters,  by  George  Stephens, 
Profeuor  of  the  Engluh  Language  and  LUerature  in  the  Univer- 
tity  of  Copenhagen,     Svo,  Nos.  1  to  6.     6d  eadi.  1856 

FERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by  Geo.  Wilkins,  printed  in 
1608,  and  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  Play,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor MoMMBEN,  with  Preface  and  Accoimt  of  some  original 
Shakespeare  editions  extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
Introduction  by  J.  P.  Collier.    8yo,  tewed.    5s  1857 

LLOTD  (W.  Watkiss)  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Plays  of  Shakeroeare, 
contributed  to  the  Eldition  by  S.  W.  Singer,  1856.  Thidk  post 
Syo,  half  calf  giltf  marbled  ec^^    9s  1858 

Only  60  copies  privately  printed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  rearranged  and  divided  into  Four 
Parts,  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Post  8vo, 
doth,    88  6d  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  pub- 
lished in  1858,  by  tiie  Rev.  Alexander  Dice.  8vo,  doth.  5s 
{original  price  7s  6d)  1859 

THE  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  or  the  MS.  Notes  of  the  Perkins 
folio,  shown  to  be  of  recent  origin;  with  Appendix  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by  C  Mansfield  Inolebt, 
LL.D.  Foolscap  8vo,  vrith  a  faceimile,  shewing  the  peeudo  old 
writing  and  the  pencilled  wordt,  doth.    8s  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of 
the  MS.  Corrections  in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated  Shakespeare. 
Folio,  1632.    By  Scrutator.    8vo,  aewed.    Is  1860 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  Bible,  shewing  how  much  the  great  Dra- 
matist was  indebted  to  Holy  Writ  for  his  Profound  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Eaton.  Fcap.  8vo,  dM. 
2s  6d  1860 

THE  Footsteps  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  Ramble  with  the  Early  Drama- 
tists, containing  New  and  Interesting  Information  respecting 
Shakespeare,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Green,  and  others.  Post  8vo,  doth. 
5s  6d  1861 

SHAKESPEARE,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  By  G.  M. 
TweddelL    Second  Edition,  8vo,  P^rts  I  to  III.    6d  each. 

1861— S 

THE  Shakespeare  Cyclopoedia,  or  a  Classified  and  Elucidated  Sum- 
mary of  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  of  the  Works  and  Phenomena 
of  Nature.    By  J.  H.  Fennell,  8vo,  Part  I.,  tewed    U        1868 
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A  BRIEF  Hand  Book  of  the  BeoordB  belonging  to  the  Borough  of 
Stratlord-on-Avon ;  with  Notes  of  a  few  of  the  Shakespearian 
Documenta.    Square  post  8vo,  doth  {only  50  pritUed),    7s  6d 

1862 

BBLAEESPEARE  No  Deerstealer ;  or,  a  Short  Account  of  Fulbroke 
Park,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  By  C.  Holte  Braoebride.  Bto, 
privately  printed.    Is  6d  1862 

WHELER's  Historical  Account  of  the  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare^ 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1824,  with  a  few  prefatoiy  remarks 
by  J.  0.  HalliwelL    8vo,  fronL     Is  6d  1868 

BRIEF  Hand  List  of  the  Collections  respecting  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford* 
upon-Avon,  formed  by  the  late  Robert  BcU  Wheler,  and  pre- 
sented by  his  sister  to  that  Town,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  ia 
the  Shakespeare  Library  and  MuseimL  Small  square  Svou 
78  6d  Chirwick  Press,  1863 

Only  100  copies  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ila^liwell,  not  for  sale. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Coriolanus.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Preface, 
by  F.  A  Leo,  with  a  quarto  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  of  Corio- 
lanus, from  the  folio  of  1623,  photoUthographed  by  A  Bur- 
CHARD,  and  with  Extracts  from  North's  Plutarch.  4to,  elegantly 
printed,  extra  doth,    15s  1864 

BHAESPEREand  Jonson.— Dramatic  versus  Wit-Combats —Auxi- 
Uary  Forces — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Decker,  Chap- 
man, and  Webster.     Podt  8yo.    4s.  1864 

REPRINTS  of  Scarce  Pieces  of  Shakespearian  Criticism,  Na  1,  "  Re- 
marks  on  Hamlet,  1786."    Fcap.  8vo.     Is  6d  1864 

THREE  Notelets  on  Shakespeare — I.  Shakespeare  in  GJermany ;  II. 

The  Folk-lore  of  Sliakespeare ;  III.  Was  Shakespeare  a  Soldier  ? 

By  William  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A  Post  8vo,  cloth,  48  6d  1865 
*•  On  this  subject  of  Shakespeare  in  Gommny,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  nas  reprinted 
apapec  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Si^tciety  of  Antiquaries,  tofitether  with 
two  other  *  Notelets '^  on  the  Foot— 'The  Folk  Lore  of  Hhakespearo./  from  the 
ATnENiKUM,  and  *  Was  Shakespeare  a  Soldier  f  from  Notes  and  Queries.  Not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Thoms's  many  services  to  Knfjlish  literature  is  tlie  invention  of 
that  admirable  word/ofifc-Zorf,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Uiese  cohinms 
only  a  few  years  ago,  ami  has  alresdy  l>eeome  a  domestic  term  in  every  comer 
of  the  world.  His  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  this  little  world 
of  fairy  dreams  and  legends  is  a  perfect  bit  of  criticism.  He  answers  the  qtiery 
as  to  Shakespeare's  having  seen  martial  service  in  thQ  affirmative :  and  tlierein 
we  think  his  argument  sound,  his  conclusion  right  These  '  Notelets '  were 
rery  well  worthy  of  being  collected  into  a  book."— JfA«uw«m. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Editors  and  Commentators.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 

ABBOWSMirn,  Incumbent  of  Old  St.  Pancras.  Sto,  sev)ed.    Is  6d 

1865 
NEW  Readings  in  Shakspere,  or  Proposed  Emendations  of  the  Text. 

By  Robert  Cartwriqht,  M.D.    8 vo,  sewed    2s  1866 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXPOSITOR :  being  Notes,  and  Emenda- 
tions  on  his  Works.  By  Thomas  EsiaHTLET.  Thick  fcap.  8yo^ 
doth    7s  6d  1867 
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SHAEESPEAKE'b  Jest  Book.— A  Hundred  Mery  Talys,  from  tlie 
only  perfect  copy  knpwn.  Edited,  wiUi  Introduction  and  Notea, 
by  Dr.  Herman  Oestkblet.    Fcap.  8vo,  nicely  printed  by  Whit- 
tingkam,  luUf  morocco.     4a  6d 
The  only  perfect  copy  known  of  the  "  Hundred  Mery  Talys  "  was  lately  dU- 
eovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Oottingen.    Thia  is  a  Terbatim  reprint,  supply- 
ing all  the  chasms  and  lost  tales  in  former  editions,  with  copious  Notes  by  th% 
editor,  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the  various  tales,  and  authors  who  have  used 
them. 


SHARPENS  (Samuel,  auth<yr  of  Ihe  ffittory  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Ae.)'-' 

The  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  described. 

Post  8vo,  with  many  tooodcvUf  doth.     5s.     1862 

"  We  strongly  counsel  every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 

the  Egyptian  Departnient  of  the  Museum  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  this  cheap 

and  excellent  volume." — Daily  Heum. 

"  Mr.  Bhar|ie  here  presents  the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquity  and  art  with  a 
very  uscftd  book.  ....  To  the  accomplished  student  this  book  will  be 
Qseflil  as  a  reminder  of  many  things  already  known  to  him ;  to  the  tyro  it  may 
serve  as  a  guide  and  aide-inemoire :  to  the  mere  visitor  to  the  Oalleries  in  the 
British  Museum,  this  wiU  be  a  handy  guide  book,  in  which  an  immediate 
answer  may  be  sought  and  found  for  the  oft- repeated  questions  before  tiiese 
wondrous  remains— of  what  are  their  natures?  what  their  meanings t  what 
their  purposes?"— ^l^nomin. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Egyptian  Christianity, 
with  their  Influence  on  the  Opinions  of  Modem  Christendom. 
Post  8vo,  with  100  enffravings,  cloth,     Ss. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  History  of  Egypt,  from  tho  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  620.  2  vols,  8vo,  third  edition 
{excepting  the  engravings^  the  tame  cm  thefourth)^  elegantly  printed^ 
doth.     4s  Gd  {original  price  16s) 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  tho  Now  Testament,  being  a  Companion  to  the  Author's 
"New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text."  Fcap. 
8V0,  SECOND  EDITION,  doth.     2s  6d 

SHEPHERD  (Charles).— Historical  Account  of  the  Island  of  Saint 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  large  Appendix  on  Population, 
Meteorology,  Produce  of  Estates,  Revenue,  Carib'Qiunts,  etc. 
8vo,  plateSf  cloth.     8s  {original  price  12b) 

SIN  DING  (Professor,  of  Copenhagen)  History  of  Scandinavia,  from 
the  oorly  times  of  the  Northmen,  the  Seakings,  and  Vikings,  to 
tho  present  day.  l^'irst  English  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
augmented.  8vo,  pp.  490,  large  map  arid  portrait  of  Q.  Marga- 
rctf  doth.    6s 

SKELTON  (John,  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry  VJII)  Poetical  Worbi, 

the  Bowge  of  Court,  Colin  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  f 

(his  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey),  Phillip  Sparrow,  Elinoiur 

Rumming,  etc.,  with  Notes  and  LLte.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Dtos.   2 

vols,  8vo,  cloth.     168  {original  price  £\.  128) 

"    The  power,  tho  strangeness,  the  volubility  of  his  language,  the  audacity  of 

bis  satire,  and  the  perfect  originality  of  his  manner,  made  Skelton  one  of  the 

most  extraordinary  writers  of  any  age  or  country.**— ^I!imtik4|f. 
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SIMS  (Richard,  of  Hie  Dept.  of  MSS.  in  the  BrUUh  Muxun)  A  1[»- 
nual  for  the  Gteuoalogist,  Topographer,  Antiquary,  and  Legal 
Profeesor,  conaiBting  of  Descriptiona  of  Public  Reoorda,  Paro- 
chial and  other  R^istera,  Wills,  County  and  Family  Histories, 
Heraldic  Collections  in  Public  Libraries,  &c.    Svo,  second  kdi- 

TION,  pp.  540,  cU^     15s 

This  work  will  be  found  indispensable  by  those  ennged  bi  the  stady  of 
Family  HUtory  and  Heraldry,  and  by  the  compiler  of  Connty  and  Local 
History,  the  Autiqoary  and  the  Lawyer.  In  it  the  Pablio  and  other  Records, 
most  likely  to  aflurd  information  to  genealoKical  inqnirera,  are  fully  deitcribed, 
and  their  places  of  present  deposit  indicated.  Bach  Records  are— The  Domes- 
day Buokfl— Monastic  Records — Carte  Antique— Liber  Niger— Liber  Rabeos 
^Testa  de  Nevil— PUi'iU  in  varioos  Courts— Charter  Rolls— CU»ae  Rolls- 
Coronation  Rolls— Coroners'  Rolls— Escheat  Rolls— Fine  Rolls— French, 
Gascon,  and  Norman  Rolls— Hundred  Rolls— Liberate  Rolls— Memoranda  Roils 
— Oblata  and  other  R')]l8— Inquisitions  Post  Mortem — Inquisitions  ad  quod 
Damnum— Fines  and  Recoreries— Sign  Mannals  and  Signet  Bills — Privy  Seals 
—Forfeitures,  Pardons,  and  Attainders— Parliamentary  Records— Connty 
Pain  tine  Records- -Scotch.  Irish,  and  Welsh  Records— also  Wills— f'arochiiU 
and  other  Re^sters— Registers  of  Universities  and  Public  Schools— Heraldio 
Collections — Records  of  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Surgeons,  KoMiers,  Sailors,  4c.,  Ae. 

Tlie  whole  accompanied  by  valuable  Ustn  of  Printed  Works  and  Manuscripts 
in  various  Libraries,  namely : — at  the  British  Museum— The  Bodleian,  Ashmo- 
lean.  and  other  Libraries  at  Oxford- The  Public  Library,  and  that  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge— The  CoIlngcM  of  Arms  in  London  and  Dublin — ^The  Libraries 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple— at  Chetham  College, 
Manehester ;  and  in  other  repositories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  more  important  of  these  Lists  are  those  of  Monastic  Cartalaries-^ 
Extracts  from  Plea  and  other  Rolls — £scheats— Inquisitions,  Ac. — Tenants' in 
Capite— Recusants— Subsidies— Crown  Lands— Wills— Parochial  and  other 
Rasters- Heralds'  Visitations— Royal  and  Noble  Genealogies— Peerages, 
Baronetages,  Knightages— Pedigrees  of  Gentry — Connty  and  Family  Uiatorics 
—Monumental  Inscriptions — Coats  of  Arms — American  Genealogies— Lists  ui 
Gentry— Members  of  Parliament— Freeholds — OfDcers  of  State--Justice8  of 
Peace— Mayors,  SherifDi,  Ac.— Collegians,  Church  Dignitaries — Lawyers— The 
Medical  Profession— Soldiers— Sailors,  etc 

To  these  is  added  an  "  Appendix,"  containing  an  Account  of  the  Public  Rs- 
eord  Offices  and  Libraries  mentioned  iu  the  work,  the  mode  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion, hours  of  attendance,  fees  for  seanthing,  copying,  Ac  Table  of  the  Regnjil 
Tears  of  English  Sovereigns ;  Tables  of  Dates  nsed  in  Ancient  Records,  Ac 

SIMS  (Richard)  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
containing  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  Tarioua 
Collections  of  which  it  is  composed,  Descriptions  of  the  Cata- 
logues in  present  use,  Classed  Lists  of  the  Manuscripts,  etc.,  and 
a  variety  of  Information  indispensable  for  Literary  Men,  with 
some  Account  of  the  principal  l^lblic  Libraries  in  London.  Sm. 
8vo  (pp.  438)  wUh  map  and  plan,  doth,  2s  6d 
It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  woric  to  every  literary  person  or  public  institn- 
tton  in  all  puis  of  the  world. 

"  A  little  Handbook  of  the  Ubrary  has  been  pnblUbed,  which  I  think  will  bs 

most  useful  to  the  public."— Lord^eynumr't  Repiv  in  the  H.  ofCommom^  July,Wti, 

'*  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  book,  and  find  in  it  abundance  of  infomiation 

which   I  wanted."— Letter  from    AUmi    Wat,   Etq.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  th» 

**  PrompUfrum  Parvuloruni,"  Ac 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  much  I  like  your  nice  little  '  Hand- 
book to  the  LibnirT  of  the  British  Museum.'  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  havs 
the  success  which  it  deserves. "—IX/er/rom  Thoi.  Wright,  S$q.,  F.S.A.,  Author 
tfthe  *  Biographia  Britannioa  Literaria,'  dc 
"  Mr.  Sims's  *  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum '  is  a  very 

eomprehensive  and  instructive  volume I  Tenture  to  predict  fbr  it 

a  wide  eizeulaUon."— Ifr.  Bolton  Conuy,  if»  **  NoU$  and  QuoriMt,"  No.  SU. 
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SLOANE— EVANS  (W.  S.)  Ommnar  of  British  Heraldry,  cons  ting 
of  BloEon  and  Marshalling  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Symbols  and  Ensigns.  Svo,  bbcomd  edition,  manjf 
plate*,  doth,    5s  {original  price  13s) 

SMITH'S  (Henry  Ecroyd)  Reliquiae  Isurianae,  the  Remains  of  th< 

Roman  Isurium,  now  Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge,  York, 

shire,  illustrated  and  described.  Royal  4to,  with  S7  platet,  cloth, 

£1.  5s 

The  most  highly  lUottrated  work  erer  pubUahed  on  a  Roman  Station  la 

England. 

SMITH'S  (Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.)  History  and  Antiquitdee  of  Rich- 
borough,  and  Lymme,  in  Kent,     Staall  4to,  with  many  enffra/V' 
ingi  on  wood  and  copper,  hy  F,  W.  FairhoU,  cloth.     £1.  Is 
"No  antiquarian  volume   could    display  a  trio  of  names   more  sealons, 
snccessfnl,  and  intellifcent,  on  the  subject  of  Romano-British  remains,  than  the 
three  here  represented— Roai-h  Smith,  the  ardent  explorer ;  Fairholt,  the  excel- 
lent Illustrator,  and  Rolfe,  the  inde&tlgable  collector.  ^Literafy  G<utU$. 

WITH  (W.,yuTi.,  of  Morley)  Rambles  about  Morley  (West  Riding 
of  Torkfihire)  with  Descriptiye  and  Historic  Sketches,  also  an 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Woollen  Manu^tur* 
in  this  Place.  Royal  12mo,  map  and  numerous  engramngt,  doth, 
5s 

SMITH'S  (Toulmin)  Memorials  of  Old  Birmingham,  Men  and  NameSy 
Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellers,  from  the  18th  to  the 
16th  Century,  with  particulars  as  to  the  earliest  Church  of  the 
Reformation  built  and  endowed  in  England,  from  original  and 
unpublished  documents.    Royal  Svo,  plates,  cloth.     4s  6d 

SMITH  (John  Russell)  Bibliotheoana  CanUana.— A  Bibliographical 
Account  of  what  has  been  published  on  the  History,  Topogra- 
phy; Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family  Qenealogy  of  the  County 
of  ELent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  Svo  (pp.  370)  with  two  plates 
of  facsimiles  of  autographs  of  83  eminent  Kentish  Writers.  5s 
(original  price  14s) 

SIHTH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  English  Writers  on 
Angling  and  Ichthyology.    Post  Svo.    Is  6d 

SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  List  of  all  the  Works  which  hsTe 
been  pubHsbed  towaurds  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of 
England.    Post  Svo.     Is 
"Very  serviceable  to  snch  as  prosecute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects, 

or  are  collecting  works  on  that  curious  sutject    .    .    .    We  very  cordiaUir 

recommend  it  to  notice."— Jfftropotiton. 

SPEDDINQ  (James,  Editor  of  Lord  Bacon)  Publishen  and 

Authors.    Poirt  Svo,  cloth.    2s 
Mr.  Spedding  wishes  to  expose  the  present  mystery  (T)  of  pubUshlng ,  he 
Ihinks  firom  a  number  of  cases  that  we  publishers  do  not  act  on  the  sonars. 
However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question ;  but  his  book  will  be  nsehd  to 
the  uninitiated. 

STEPHENS'  (Professor  George,  of  Copenhagen)  the  Old  Northtrii 
Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  now  first  Col- 
lected and  Deciphered.    Folio,  Vit  1,  pp.  862,  wiih  ahoiui  160 
engravings.    £2.  10s 
The  Author  promises  the  seoond  smA  eoaslading  Fart  next  y«ar. 
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STEPHENS'  (Professor)  The  Ruthwell  Crofls  (near  Axman,  Dumfries- 
shire) with  its  Runio  Verses,  by  Csodmon,  and  Caddmon's  Cros» 
Lay,  '*  The  Holy  Rood,  a  Dream,"  from  a  Transcript  of  the  lOth 
Century,  with  Translations,  Notes,  &c.  Folio,  with  two  pUUetf 
9cwed.  10s 
ThlB  will  be  incladed  in  the  forthcoming  second  part  of  Professor  Btephensis 

work,  this  portion  is  published  separately  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  munlier  of 

Archaaologists. 

STIRRTS  (Thos.)  A  Rot  amongst  the  Bishops,  or  a  Terible  Tempeit 
in  the  Sea  of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  liveW^  emblems^  to  plmae 
the  Judicious  Reader.  {A  Satire  on  Abp,  Laud),  fsmr  very  ewri- 
out  woodcut  embUma,  doth,    8s 

A  fecsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  which  sold  at  Bindley's  sale  for  £11. 

SURREY  HILLS.— A  Guide  to  the  Gateriiam  Railway  and  its  Vici- 
nity.   Post  8vo,  2nd  and  revited  editioUf  with  a  wutp,  tewed,     6d 

Tliousauds  of  tourists  and  pleasure-seekors  go  hundreds  of  miles  for  bcautifa] 
scenery  without  perhaps  finding  a  country  of  more  varied  and  interesting 
character  than  that  to  be  met  with  In  the  Caterfaam  Valley,  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  metropolis. 

SURTEES  (Rev.  Scott.  F.,  of  Sprotburghy  Torhshire)  Waifs  and 
Strays  of  North  Humber  History.  Post  Svo,  3  plates,  doth, 
3s  Cd 

SURTEES  (Rev.  Scott  F.)  Julius  Caesar,  Did  he  Croas  the  Channel 
(into  Kent) !  Post  Svo,  doth.  Is  6d 
'*  In  giving  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  above  question,  we  ask  for  a  feir 
and  dispassionate  hearing,  and  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  pass  at  onca 
our  Rubicon,  and  propound  as  capable  of  all  proof  the  following  historical 
heresy,  viz.,  that  Caesar  never  sot  foot  at  Bonlogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  tha 
Channel,  or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  fh>m  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  or  Scheldt,  and  landed  in  Norfolk  on  both  his  expeditions." — AUTHoa. 

TESTAMENT  (The  New) "  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text,  by 
Saxuel  Sqarpb,  Author  of  the  History  of  Egypt^  &o.  5th 
edition.     12mo,  pp.  412,  doth.     Is  6d 

The  aim  of  the  translator  has  been  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom  of  the 
Greek  as  far  as  possible  in  English  words.  The  book  is  printed  in  paragraphs 
(tlie  verses  of  the  auUiorisnd  version  are  numbered  in  the  margins)  the  speecnea 
by  inverted  c^ninins.  and  the  quotations  from  the  "Old  Testajment"  in  italics, 
tliose  passages  wliich  seem  to  bo  poetry  in  a  smaller  type.  It  is  entirtly  frm 
from  any  m'/tive  to  en/vrce  doctrinal  points.  Five  large  imprrasions  of  tha 
volume  sufllciently  te^t  its  value. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  to  our  readeri 
and  contributors. — BrltUh  Controversialixt. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  his  is  the  most  correct  English  Verrioa 
In  existence,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament. — TIM 
BcdesiastiCf  and  repeated  by  the  English  Churchman. 

TESTAMENT  (Old).— The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  translated  by  Samukl 

Sharps,  being  a  revision  of  tho  authorized  English  Old  Testis 

ment.     8  vols,  fcap.  Svo,  doth,  red  edges.    Ts  6d 

"In  the  following  Uovision  of  the  Authr»rizod  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 

the  aim  of  the  Translator  has  been  to  shew  in  the  Text,  by  greater  exactness. 

those  peculiarities  which  others  have  been  content  to  point  out  in  Notes  and 

Commentaries.  He  has  translated  Arom  Van  der  H«)oght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew 

Bible,  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1706 ;  except  when,  in  a  few  cases,  ha  has 

followed  some   of  tho  various  readings  po  imlustrlously  eollectad  by  Dr. 

Kiumicott**— Pr^oos.    A  Prospectus  may  be  had. 
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TANSWELL'S  (John,  of  the  Inner  Temple)  the  HistoTy  and  Anti- 
quities of  Lambetk  8vo,  wUh  numerous  illuUnUionaf  cloth. 
48  6d  (original  price  7b  6d) 

THOMPSON  (Jamefl)  Handbook  of  Leicester.  12mo,  Second  Edit, 
voodcuU,  bde,    2a 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  "Te  Deum 
LaudamuB,"  from  Uie  Corruptions  of  a  Thousand  Years,  with 
Ancient  Veisions  in  Anglo  Saxon,  High  Qerman,  Norman 
French,  &c.,  and  an  English  Paraphrase  of  the  XVth  Century, 
now  first  printed.  Fcap.  Svo,  doth.  8s 
A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  Eoelesisstloal  Antiquarr  and  tlM 

Philologiflt 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  on  the  Archaic  Mode  of  expressing  Nufii- 
bers  in  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  etc.  Svo  (an  ingenioua 
and  learned  pamphlet^  interesting  to  the  Philologist).     Is 

TIERNEY*S  (Rev.  Canon)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and 
Town  of  Arundel,  including  the  Biography  of  its  Earls.  2  vols, 
royal  Syo,  fine  plateSy  cloth,  14s  (original  price,  £2.  10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Titian  the  Painter. 
By  SiB  Abraham  Hume.    Royal  Svo,  portrait,  cloth.    6s. 

TONSTALL  (Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham)  Sermon  preached  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1539,  before  Henry  VIII. ;  reprinted  verbatim 
from  the  rare  edition  by  Berthelet,  in  1589.     12mo.     Is  6d. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  Sermon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation ; 
Strype  in  his  "  Memorials,"  has  made  large  extracts  from  it 

TORRENT  of  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Romance.  Now 
first  published,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century, 
preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester.  Edited  by 
J.  0.  Halliwell,  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  uniform  Vfith  Ritson, 
Weber,  and  Ellis's  puMicalions,  cloth.  5s. 
"This  is  a  valaable  and  interesting  addition  to  oar  list  of  early  Englisk 

metrical  romances,  and  an  indisi>en8able  companion  to  the  collections  of  Ritson, 

Weber,  and  Ellis,"— Li(erary  QazeUe. 

TOPOGRAPHER  (The)  and  Genealogist    Edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols 
8  vols,  Svo,  chih.    £1.  5s  (pub  £3.  3s) 
This  extremely  valuable  work  forms  a  sequel  to  the  "  Collectanea  Topographica 
€kuealogica/'  and  the  intrinsic  value  and  originality  of  the  materials  comprised 
therein,  will  entitle  it  not  only  to  preservation,  but  to  fluent  reference. 

TOWNEND's  (William)  The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  An  Un- 
chronicled  Page  in  England's  History.  Svo,  portraits  and 
folding  pedigrees,  second  edition,  with  Additions,  half  morocco 

58  (original  price  lOs) 

This  volume  contains  a  most  minute,  precise,  and  valaable  history  of  the 
Descendants  of  the  8tuart  Family.  Neither  of  our  Hiwtorians  from  Hume  to 
Macaulay  give  even  the  more  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  many  branches 
of  the  House  of  Stuart 

"  This  is  a  really  interesting  contribution  to  what  we  may  term  the  private 

rocords  of  hi8tr)ry Wlmt  Mr.  Townend  has  done  is  fnU  of  curious 

information.  HIh  Geuealoffical  tables  shew  all  the  ramiHcations  which  spring 
out  of  the  matriinoniai  alliances  of  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  and  very 

curious  ]t>0Mi&t/Uf«»  some  of  these  indicate We  promise  our  readers 

that  this  volume  contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  recollection,  as 
well  as  much  that  is  supsgestive." — Qiob*. 
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TOXOPHILUS  ;  the  School  of  Shootmg  (the  first  Engliih  TreatlM 
on  Archery.  By  Roger  Aboham,  reprinted  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
GUes's  Edition  of  Ascham's  Whole  Works.  Fcap.  8vo,  dotk,  3s 

TROLLOPE  (Rev.  W.)  Histoiy  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  Plan  of  Education,  Internal  £kx>nomy  of  the  Instita- 
tion,  and  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Blues.  4to,  pities,  doUu  8s  6d 
{original  price  £3.  38) 

TUCKETT  (John)  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  Deyonshire  Families,  as 
recorded  in  the  Herald's  Visitation  of  1620,  with  Additions 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.  and  the  Printed  CoUections  of  West- 
oote  and  Pole.     4to,  Parts  L  to  XIL     Each  5s 

TURNERS  (Sir  Gregory  Page)  Topographical  Memorandums  for 
the  County  of  Oxford.    8yo,  hde,    2s 

TWEDDELL  (G.  M.)  The  Bards  and  Authors  of  aevelandand  South 
Durham.    By  G.  M.  Tweddell.     Svo,  Parts  L  to  VI.    6d  each. 

TWO  LEAVES  of  King  Waldere  and  King  Gudhere,  a  hitherto  un- 
known Old  English  Epic  of  the  8th  Century  belonging  to  tho 
Saga  Cycle  of  King  llieodoric  and  his  Men.  Now  first  pub- 
lished with  a  Modern  English  Reading,  Notes,  and  Glossanr  by 
Georqb  Stephens,  Englith  Profesior  in  the  University  of  Cor 
penhcLgen.  Royal  8yo,  voitk  four  Photographic  FacsimUu  of  tkt 
MS.  of  the  9tA  Century,  recency  discovered  at  Copenhagei^  15s — 
Without  Facsimiles,    Ts  6d 

VASEY  (George)  A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Bos.— The  Natoial 
History  of  Bulls,  Bisons,  and  Buffaloes,  exhibiting  all  the  known 
Species  (with  an  Introduction  containing  an  Account  of  Expe- 
riments on  Rumination  from  the  French  of  M.  Floubens). 
8vo,  with  72  engravings  on  wood  by  the  Author,  cloth,  6s  (origi- 
nal price  10s  6d) 
Written  in  a  scientiflo  and  popular  manner,  and  printed  and  mnstrated 

nnifomily  with  tlie  works  of  Bell,  Yarrell,  Forbes,  Johntiton,  Ac.    Dedicated  to 

the  late  Mr.  Tarrell,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  pro&n'ess  of  the  work.    Mr. 

Vasey  engraved  many  of  the  beautiful  woodcuts  in  Mr.  YarreU's  works. 

VASEY'S  (George)  Illustrations  of  Eating,  displaying  the  Omni- 
vorous Character  of  Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various 
Countries  at  Feeding-time.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  woodcuts  by  tkt 
Author.    2s 

VERNON'S  (E.  J.,  B.A.,  Oxon)  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue, 
on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Rask's  Grammar ;  to  which  are  added 
Reading  Lessons  in  Verse  and  P^rose^  with  Notes,  for  the  Use  of 
Learners.     12mo,  cloth     5s 
"  Mr.  Vernon  has.  we  think,  acted  wisely  In  taking  Bask  for  his  model :  bnt 
let  no  one  suppose  flrom  the  title  that  the  book  Ls  lueivly  a  compilation  from. 
tlie  work  of  that  philologist    The  accidence  is  abridged  fix>m  Rask,  with 
constant  reyision,  correction,  and  modification ;   but  the  syntax,  a  most  im- 
portant portion  of  tlie  book,  is  original,  and  is  compiled  with  great  care  and 
skill ;  and  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  well-choeen  selection  of 
extracts  firom  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  the  practice  of  the 
student,  who  will  find  great  assistance  in  reading  them  from  the  grammatical 
notes  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  and  firom  the  glosaaxy  whieh  follows 
them.    This  volume,  well  studied,  will  enable  anyone  to  read  with  ease  the 
generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  ;  and  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the 
•f  evsiy  elass.    It  has  our  heartr  reoommendatloa."    tn^^mvu  Oamis^ 
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VICARS'  cJohn)  England's  Worthies,  under  whom  all  the  Civil  and 
Bloody  Warres,  since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related. 
Royal  12mo,  reprinted  in  tJie  old  style  {timUar  to  Lady  WiUough- 
hy*s  Diary) f  wiih  copies  of  the  IS  rare  portraite  c^fier  Hollar,  etc., 
half  morocco,    5s 

WACB  (Master,  the  Angfo-Norman  Poet)  His  Chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
man  Conquest,  from  the  Roman  de  Rou.    Translated  intf>  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by   Edgar  TAYLOii, 
F.S.A.    8vo,  fnany  engravings  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  Norman 
Architecture,  Illuminations,  etc., cloth.  15s  (oriftiwd price  £1. 8s) 
Only  260  copies  printed,  and  very  few  remain  trneold ;  the  remaining  copies 
are  now  in  J.  R.  Smith's  hands,  and  are  offered  at  the  above  low  price  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pickering ;  hitherto  no  copies  have  been  sold  under 
tne  published  price. 

WACKERBARTH  (F.  D.)  Music  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  some 
Account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orchestra,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Church  Music  of  tlie  19th  Century.     8vo,  2  plates,  sewed.     4s 

WARNE  (Charles,  P.S.A.)  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset ;  an  Ac- 
count of  Personal  and  other  Researches  in  the  Sepulchral 
Mounds  of  the  Durotriges.  Folio,  plates  and  v)oodcuts,  doik, 
£1.  10s 

WAYLEN  (James,  of  Devises)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
of  Marlborough,  and  more  generally  of  the  entire  Hundred  of 
Selkley,  in  Wiltshire.     Thick  8vo,  tooodcuts,  doth.     14s 
Tills  volume  dfsoribea  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  included  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and 

other  topographent. 

WEST  (Mrs.)  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  John  West,  of  Chettle,  Dorset 
By  the  Rev.  John  West,  A.M.    A  new  edition,  with  Brief  Me- 
moir of  the  Writer.     12mo,  dotJi.     2b  6d 
The  fourth  edition  of  an  interesting  volume  of  Rt^lip^ons  Biography.    The 
Rev.  Johu  Wej(t  was  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Prince  Ruperfs 
Land,  the  first  wooden  church  at  Red  River  was  partly  built  by  bis  own  hands. 

WESLEY — Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early 
Life  of  John  Wesley.  Now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  Second  Edition  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Re- 
view of  the  Work  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  8vo^ 

sewed.    28 
A  very  curious  love  afniir  between  J.  W.  and  his  housekeeper ;   It   gives 
a  curious  insight  into  tlie  early  economy  of  the  Methodists.      It  is  entirely 
unknown  to  all  Wesley's  biographers. 

WILLIAMS  (John,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan)  Essays,  Philological, 
Philosophical,  Ethnological,  and  Archaeological,  connected  with 
the  Prehistorical  Records  of  the  Civilised  Nations  of  Ancient 
Europe,  especially  of  that  Race  which  first  occupied  Great 
Britain.     Thick  8vo,  with  1  plates,  doth.     16s 

WINDSOR — Annals  of  Windsor,  being  a  History  of  the  Castle  and 
Town,  with  some  Account  of  Eton  and  Places  Adjacent.     By 
R.  R  TiQUB  and  J.  E.  Davis,  Esqs.     In  2  thick  vols,  roj.  Svo, 
illustrated  with  many  engravings,  coloured  and  pUUn,  extra  doUi 
£1.  5e  {original  j>rice  £i.  4s) 
An  early  application  Is  necessary,  ss  but  few  copies  rsmain  on  lu&ie. 
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WILLMOTT  (Robert  Aria,  t<mt  time  Incufnbent  of  Bear    Wood, 

Berks)  A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.    Fourth 

Edition;  to  which  is  added  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  hiB 

Sister.    Foolscap  8yo,  eUganUy  printed  by  WhiUingKam,  extra 

cloth.     5s  « 

Tilts  'Journal  of  Summer  Time'  it  a  geuial  gossip  of  literaiy  matters  under 
the  various  days  of  the  month  from  May  to  August.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and 
full  of  interest ;  and  is  a  sort  of  literary  natural  history,  like  that  of  Selboume- 
by  good  Gilbert  White.  The  observations,  the  reading,  the  meditations  of  a 
well-trained,  well-filled  mind,  give  this  volume  its  charm,  and  make  it  on« 
which  even  the  best-informed  reader  may  wile  away  an  hour  with  in  recalling 
his  own  wanderings  in  the  literary  fields.  The  great  glory  of  this  book  is  th&t 
it  is  thoroughly  natural.  It  does  not  aim  at  fine  writing  or  sensational 
stories,  but  Jots  down  from  day  to  day  such  memoranda  as  a  well-stored  mind, 
familiar  with  the  grc«,t  treasures  of  our  literature,  would  give  forth  in  the  quiet 
of  a  country  parsonage,  when  summer  smiled  over  the  fields  and  woods,  and  a 
garden  gave  forth  its  pleasant  sights  and  soonda —Bt'rminyAam  JoumaL 

WORSAAE'S  (J.  J.  A.,  of  Copenhagen)  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Den- 
marky  translated  and  applied  to  the  iilu&tration  of  similar  re- 
mains in  England,  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.  8vo,  many  engront- 
iny  ff  doth,     ia  6d  (original  price  lOs  6d) 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  InttsttUe  of 
France)  Essay  on  ArcbaDolugical  Subjects,  and  on  varioua 
Questions  connected  with  the  History  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols,  poet  8vo,  printed  by 
Whittingham^  illustrated  toith  120  engravings,  doth.     16b 

Contents  :— 1.  On  the  Remains  of  a  Primitive  People  in  the  South-East 
eomer  of  Yorkshire.  2.  On  some  ancient  Barrows,  or  Tumuli,  opened  in  East 
Yorkshire.  8.  On  some  curious  forms  of  Sepulchral  Interuient  lound  in  East 
Yorkshire.  4.  Treago,  and  the  large  Tumulus  at  St  Weonard'a  6.  On  the 
Ethnology  of  South  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  ExtincUun  of  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  Island.  0.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Welsh.  7.  On  the  Anglo- 
Baxon  Autlquities,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Fausset  Collectioa  8. 
On  the  True  Character  of  the  Biographer  Asser.  9.  Anglo-Saxon  Architecture, 
illustrated  from  illuminated  Manuscripts.  10.  On  the  Literary  Historr  of 
GeoflVey  of  Monmouth's  Uistonr  of  the  Britons,  and  of  tlie  Romantic  Cycle  of 
King  Arthur.  11.  On  Saints'  Lives  and  Miracles.  12.  On  Antiqiuirian  Exca- 
vations and  Researches  in  the  Middle  Agea  Itt.  On  the  Ancient  Map  of  tlia 
World  preserved  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  as  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Geography  in  the  Middle  Ages.    14.  On  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  . 

15.  On  the  Abacus,  or  Medieval  System  of  Arithmetic.    10.  On  the  Antiquity  \ 

of  Dates  expressed  in  Arabic  Numerals.    17.  Remarks  on  an  Ivorv  Oukct  of  i 

the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  18.  On  the  Carvinn  on  the  Stalls  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches.  19.  Illustrations  of  some  Questions  relating 
to  Architectural  Antiquities--^a)  Mediaeval  Architecture  illustrated  from  Illu- 
minated Manuscripts:  (2>)  A  Word  more  on  Media vnl  Bridge  Builders:  (e)  On 
the  Remains  of  proscribed  Races  in  Mediseval  and  Modern  Society,  as  explaining 
certain  peculiarities  in  Old  Churchea  20.  On  the  Origin  of  Rhymes  in  Mc<li- 
levol  Poetry,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Authencity  of  the  Early  Wehm  Poems.  21. 
On  the  History  of  the  Drama  in  the  Middle  Agesi.  22.  On  tlie  Literature  of  the 
Troubadours.  23.  On  the  History  of  Comic  Literaturo  during  the  Middle  Agea. 
24.  On  the  Satirical  Literature  of  the  Reformation. 

"  Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  tliluka  for  himself,  and  one  who  has  evidently  a 
title  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  opinions  published  in  thero  Essays  are,  he  tells  us. 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  and  are  contrary  to  what  havo 
long  been  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  and  historians.'* — Spedalor. 

"Two  volumes  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  to  ail  who  are  int«rested 
in  the  Archipr>logy  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  no  mere  compilations,  but  replete  with 
fine  rea.soning,  new  theories,  and  useful  information,  put  in  an  intelll;nble 
manner  on  subjects  that  have  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  undeittoodL"— 
Lotidon  Rev. 
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WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Essays  on  the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitionfl) 

and  HiiBtory  of  Enghmd  in  the  Middle  Ages.     2  vols,  post  8vo, 

elegantly  printed,  cloth,     16s 

Contents: — Easay   1.    Anglo-Saxon  Poetry— 2.    Anglo-Norman  Poetry — 8. 

Chansons  de  Oeste,  or  historical  romances  of  the  Middle  Ageii — L  Proverbs 

and  Popular  Sayings — 6.  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  the  Twelth  Century— 6.  Abelard 

and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy — 7.  Dr.  Orimm'a  German  Mythology— 8.  National 

Fairy  Mythology  of  England — 9.  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modem  Greece,  and 

their  connection  with  the  English— 10.  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolicsome  Elves — 

IL   Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction— 12.   History  and  Transmission  of  Popular 

Stories— 13.    Poetry  of  History — 14.  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saznn — 15. 

Story  of  Eustace  the  Monk— 16.    History  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine— 17.  Popniar 

Cycle  or  Robin  Hood  Ballads — 18.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans 

—19.  Old  English  Political  Songs— 20.  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Poet 

WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  or  Biography  of 
Literary  Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Anolo- 
Saxom  Period.    Thick  Svo,  doth,    6b  (original  priet  12«) 

The  Anglo-Norman  Period.    Thick  8yo,  doth,  68  (original 

price  128) 

Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  Langusge  which  gives  the  reader  sncha  com- 
prehensive  and  connected  History  of  the  Literature  of  these  periods. 

WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  chiefly  upon  the 
Traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  many  iUustroHoTu,  post  8vo, 
doth,     48  6d  (original  price  Ss  6d) 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  Essay  on  the 
Legends  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages.     Post  8vo,  di^     68 

**  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  mere  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatf>ry,  but  a  complnte  history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  relating  to 
the  subject,  from  the  earliest  times,  rescu^from  old  MSiS.  as  well  as  ttom  old 
printed  books.  Moreover,  it  embraces  a  singular  chapter  of  literary  histoiy 
omitted  by  Warton  and  all  former  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted :  and 
we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms  the  beat  introduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet 
been  published." — Littrary  Gazette. 

"  This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing  book  on  the  singular  subject 
of  Puiigatory,  in  which  the  idle  and  fearftil  dreams  of  superstition  are  shown  to 
be  flrst  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  means  of  deducing  the  moral  cha* 
racter  of  the  age  in  which  they  prevailed."— 52>0ctotor. 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Aneodota  Literaria,  a  Collection  of  Short 
Poems  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Litera- 
ture and  History  of  England  in  the  Xlllth  Century,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Different  Classes 
of  Society.     8vo,  cloth,  oniy  250  copies  prtTited,     5b 

WROXETER.  The  Roman  City  of  Uriconium  at  Wroxetcr,  Salop ; 
illustrative  of  the  History  and  Social  Life  of  our  Romano- 
British  forefathers.  By  J.  Corbet  Anderson.  A  handtome 
vdume,  post  Svo,  with  numerowi  cuts  drawn  on  icood  from  thg 
actual  objects  by  the  author,  extra  doth.     128  6d 

YORKSHIRE.— The  History  of  the  Township  of  Meltham,  near 
Huddersfield.  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  edited  with 
addition  by  C.  H.     Post  8vo,  doth.    7s  6d 
Sevenil  other  books  relating  to  Torkshire,  are  interspersed  through  this  Cate- 

ogue. 
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ADDENDA. 

TWAMLET'S  (C.)  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Dudlaj 
Castle  in  Staffordshire.     Post  8vo,  doth,    48 

SCOTT  (Henry,  MinUttr  of  Anstruther  Wester).  F<uti-EccUn€B  Scoli- 

eancB ;  the  Sucession  of  Ministers  to  the  Parish  Churches  of  Scot* 

land,  from  the  Reformation,  A.D.  1560,  to  the  present  tima. 

P&rt  L  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale.  4to,  pp.  400.  cL   £1.  lOs 

To  be  completed  in  3  parts— the  second  is  now  ia  the  Printer'a  hands. 

"  The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  aect>ant  of 

the  SuccESHioN  OF  MiKisTEBS  of  the  Chnrch  of  SooUand,  since  the  period  of  the 

Reformation.    An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  additional  interest  by  fomisb- 

ing  incidental  notices  of  their  lives,  writings,  and  families,  which  may  prove 

useful  to  the  Biographer,  the  Genealogist,  and  the  Historian. 

**The  sources  from  which  the  work  has  been  compiled  are  the  variou 
records  of  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbvteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  .  to- 
gether with  the  Books  of  Assignations,  Presentations  to  Benefices,  and  the 
Commissariat  Registers  of  Confirmed  Testaments.      From  these    autlieutio  | 

sources  the  information  here  collected  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  ss  accurate  ' 

as  the  utmost  care  can  render  it    Having  been  commenced  at  an  early  jHsriod 
of  life,  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  during  all  the  time  that  coold  be  spared  j 

from  professional  engagements  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

*'  Some  idea  of  tlie  labour  and  continuous  research  involved  In  preparing 
the  work  may  be  formed,  when  the  Author  states,  that  he  has  visited  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  Church,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  Pa- 
rislies,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  existing  records.  In  this  way  he  has 
had  an  i*p}>ortunity  of  searching  eight  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  Presbytery, 
and  one  hundred  volumes  of  Synod  Records,  besides  those  of  Uie  Gt-neral  As- 
sembly, along  with  the  early  Rasters  of  Assignations  and  Presentations  to 
Benefices,  and  about  four  hund  red  and  thirty  volumes  of  the  Testament  Etegisteia  i 

in  th  a  different  Commissariats."— .Ea:/rac(  from  Preface.  ! 

RECORDS  of  the  Conventiou  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  with  < 

extracts  from  other  Records  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Burgha  , 

of  Scotland,  1295-1597,  edited  by  J.  D.  Marwick.     4to,  pp.  600, 
clothf  only  150  printed  for  tale.    £1.  lOs 

PASSAGES  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  "Man  of  Kent,"  toge- 
ther with  a  few  rough  Pon  and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  same  hand 
of  some  of  the  i)eople  he  has  met,  the  changes  he  has  seen,  and 
the  places  he  has  \asited,  1817-1)^65.   Thick  post  8yo.    Cloth,  5b. 

KENRICK  (Rev.  John,  Curator  qf  Antiquities  in  tht  Museum  at 
York,  author  of  ** Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"  **JJist4yry 
of  Phoenicia,*  &c)  Papers  on  subjects  of  Archtoology  and  His- 
tory  communicated  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  8vo, 
cloth.     8s  6d.     (Original  price  98.) 

Contents. 

The  Rise,  Extension,  and  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  Knigbta  Templar  in 

Yorlcshire. 
Hijjtorical  Traditions  of  Pontofract  Castl«,  Inrluding  an  Eiiquiiy  into  the  Plac* 

and  manner  of  Riciiard  tlie  Second's  Death. 
Relation  of  Coins  to  History,  illustrated  fn)iii  Roman  Coins  found  at  Metbal, 

in  Yorlcshire. 
Tlie  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  CIa<<sic:il  Literature. 
The  History  of  the  Recovery  of  nas.Mi<;al  Literature, 

The  Reign  of  Trajan,  illuRtratfd  l>y  a  monument  of  bis  reign  found  at  York. 
R«>riian  Wax  Tablets  found  in  Ti-ansylvauia 
New  Year's  Da>  in  Ancient  iiome. 
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HISTORY  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its  Literature.  By  Samuel 
SHA.BPE,  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  &c  Post 
8vo,  cU>th,     5s 

TEXTS  from  the  Holy  Bible  explained  by  the  Help  of  Ancient 
Monuments.  By  Samuel  Sharps,  Author  of  the  History  of 
Egypt  and  other  works.  Post  8vo,  wUh  160  drawings  on 
wood,  chiefly  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  Curator  of  Soane*$  Museum. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,    3s  6d  (pub  at  5s) 

ON  THE  Chronology  of  the  Bible.  By  Samuel  Sharfe,  Author 
of  the  "  History  of  Egypt,"  &c.     Fop.  8vo,  doth.     Is  6d 

ANALECTA  Anglo-Saxonica :  a  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  various  Ages ;  with  a  Glossary. 
Designed  chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition  with  corrections  and 
improvements.     Post  8vo,  cU^h.     7s  6d 

ENGLISH  Retraced,  or  Remarks  on  the  *'  Breeches**  Bible  (the 
Genevan  Version)  and  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.     2a  (pub  at  5s) 

An  ingenioufl  and  instructive  volume,  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Cotswold  (Gloucestershire)  Dialect, 
iUui^trated  by  examples  from  Ancient  Authors.  By  the 
lato  Rev.  Richard  Webster  Huntley,  A.M.,  of  Boxwell 
Court,  Gloucestershire.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2a 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Dialect  of  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
Incumbent  of  Danby.  Thick  small  4to,  662  pages,  cloth. 
£1.  4s 

ON  THE  Dialect  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  Glossary,  Poems,  &c., 
exemplifying  the  Dialect.  By  J.  Jennings.  Second  Edition, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Jennings.     Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.    4s  6d 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LANGUAGE  of  SHAKESPEARE. 
By  Swyfen  Jervis,  of  Darlaston  Hail  Staffordshire.  4to, 
878  pp.,  in  double  columns,  4to,  cloth  (a  cheap  volume.)    128 

Tlie  author  died  while  the  volume  wm  in  the  press,  when  his  ftriend  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  the  Shakesperian  ttcholar,  completed  it  from  the  materiids 
he  had  left 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LOGGERVILLE  LITERARY  SO- 
CIETY. 8vo,  pp.  174,  with  many  humorous  cuts,  extra  cloth 
gilt  edges.    7s  6d 

GENEALOGY  of  the  Family  of  Cole,  of  Devon,  and  of  those  of 
its  Branches  which  settled  in  Suffolk,  Hants,  Lincoln, 
Surrey,  and  Ireland.    By  James  Edwin-Cole.    Svo,  doth. 
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